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INDEX TO VOL. XXIII. 


Batley : market competition, 480 ; schools Building Intelligence, continued :— 

competition, 45, 130 thorpe, 189; Bisley, 490; Bixted, 
logical Society, 293, Hssex Archso- Battersea Park, 72 7 330; Bodmin, 109; Borth, 490; 
logical Society, 102; Kent Archwo- Beaufort Tower, St. Cross, Winchester, Boughton, 130 ; Bowdon, 268; Brans- 
logical Society, 81: Leeds Academian 344 gore, 51; Brighton, 305, 330, 391; 
Society, 79; Leicestershire Archeo- Beaulieu Abbey, 97, 100 Bruntingthorpe, 51; Bristol, 293, 371; 
logical Society, 217, 293, 447; London | Beauty of fitness, the, 457 Brixham, 14, 38; Brymbo, 220; Bryngwyn, 
and Middlesex Archeological Society, Becket's shrine, 202 51; Bury, 14; Bywell, 402; Camberwell, 
293; Monmouthshire and Caerleon Belfast: Architectural Association, 304, 130; Cambridge, 402; Chale, 305; 
Challock, 490; Chawton, 98 ; Charlton- 


Archxological Societies, continued :— 


Minster, 46 
ee hanitien. 2 Association, 187; Chester Archio- 


Abbeys : Beaulieu, 97, 100; Hglistone, 
271; Fountains, 178 ; Jedburgh, 371 ; 
Lauresheim, 241; Romsey, 97, 338 ; 
St. Albans, 6, 102, 476; Tewkesbury, 
130 

Aberdeen new theatre, 149, 506 

Abolition of London tolls, 18 


idents by lightning, 53, 102 
Coppa tgif, aber 471; schools competition, 413 


Acland, Dr., on health, 219 

Act regulating arbitration, new, 133 

Advance in the price of window glass, 
1 


Advantages : of concrete building, 329 ; 
of steam rolling for roads, 60, 73 

Agricultural produce, 465 

Albert Memorial Chapel, Windsor, 314 

Aldershot School Board, 81 

Aldwinckle All Saints’ Church, 161; 
Aldwinckle St. Peter’s Church, 161 

Alessi, Galeazzo, 58 

Aleutian Islands, discoveries in, 470 

All Saints’: Church, Edington, 28; 
Church, Hordle, 59, 90; College, 
Oxford, andits architect, 18 

All Souls’ Church, Camberwell, 262 

Alterations at Oxford, 303 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, 350 

Amendment of the Building Acts, 133 

American: asphalte, 240; improvements 
in artificial stone, 344; Institute of 
Architects, 375, 486; Institute of 
Mining Engineers, 37; slate, 219; 
Society of Civil Engineers, 470 ; work- 
men as Vienna Exhibition, 314 

Ammanati, Bartollomeo, 58 

Ancient: mural painting at Gorleston 
Chureh, 38, 53; mural painting at 
South Leigh, 219; stained glass in 
Exeter Cathedral, 262; woodwork, 
500 


Animal Jife and fine art, 475 

Annualreport, Architectural Association, 
360 

Antiquarian: forgeries, 261; pursuits, 
value of, 121; waifs at the Charter- 
house, 150 

Antique furniture, 202 

Antiquites, Peruvian, 450 

Antwerp hospital competition, 440 

Apparatus for heating water, 294 

Application of: artificial stone, 138; 
concrete to fire-proof construction, 420 

Appointment of building tradesmen to 
the City of London, 73 

Approaches to the Thames Embank- 
ment, 41 - 

Aquarium, Brighton, 118 

Arbitration: in the iron trade, 297 ; new 
Act on, 133 

Arc, length of, 362 


Archeological: — Ancient mural 
painting at Gorleston Church, 38, 
53; ancient mural painting at South 
Leigh, 219; ancient stained glass, 
Exeter Cathedral, 262; antiquarian 
waits at the Charterhouse, 150; Ayr- 
shire tumuli,511; Basingstoke, 122; 
Beaulieu Abbey, 97, 100; Becket’s 
shrine, 202; Canterbury Cathedral, 
202; Carisbrooke Castle, 122; Celtic 
tumuli in East Kent, 262; Chantry 
house, Castle Donington, 38; Christ- 
church Priory, 98; Clausentum, 97 ; 
Cleopatra’s needle, 511; Cowper’s 
house, 252 ; destruction of monumental 
brasses, 228; destruction of old re- 
mains at Northampton, 133; dis- 
eoveries in the Aleutian Islands, 470; 
discoveries at Rome, 221, 301, 471; 
discovery near Brighton, 209; dis- 
covery of a Sassanian palace, 362; dis- 
covery of stone coffins in Yorkshire, 
375; Dunstable Priory Church, 102, 
241; Hglistone Abbey, 271; Ephesian 
treasures at the British Museum, 129, 
343; Etchingham Church, 82; ‘ Flint 
Jack,” 18; Flixton tumuli, the, 497 ; 
Fountains Abbey, 178; German 
fresco paintings, 297; Hampshire, 
history of, 97; Lorsch, 241; Lynd- 
hurst, 100; memorials of the White 
Friars of Coventry, 498; more anti- 
quarian forgeries, 261; Newport, Isle 
of Wight, 122; old stained glass at 
Long Melford, 478; Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, 395; Peruvian antiquities, 
450; Pope’s birthplace, 432; Por- 
chester Castle, 98; Priory Castle, 
Christchurch, 99; Ripon Minster, 178 ; 
Roman remains in Walbrook, 354; 
Romsey Abbey, 97; researches on the 
site of Troy, 403; serpent mounds, 
148; shrines at St. Alban’s, 476; Sil- 
chester, 120; Sopwell Priory, 241; 
Southampton, 96, 110; Stonehenge, 
334; stones of the great Pyramid, 
500 ; St. Alban’s Abbey, 476; St. Bar- 
tholomew medal, the, 282; St. Cross, 
121, 344; Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
80,129; value of antiquarian pursuits, 
121; vandalism at Stirling, 192, 
Wallace’s sword, 354; Winchester, 
121; Wolverhampton, 100; Yorkstairs 
watergate, the, 53 


Archeological Societies :—Archeo- 
logical Section of Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, 162, 498; British 

' Archeological Association, 59, 100, 
128, 447; Cambrian Archeological 


Antiquarian Society, 181; North Ox- 
fordshire Archeological Society, 292 ; 
Northamptonshire Archeological So- 
ciety, 217; Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute, 14, 96, 110, 120, 375, 466; Society 
of Antiquaries, 470; Suffolk Institute 
of Archeology, 35; Somersetshire 
Archeological Society, 207, 227; 
Sussex Archeological Society, 150; 
Yorkshire Archeological Association, 


Arches : iron, 402; land, 215 

Architect : to Edinburgh Improvement 
Trust, 511; tothe Islington Guardians 
157 

Architects: brick-box, 115; and com- 
petitions, 150; Great Italian, 24, 58, 
117; and infant life protection, 455 ; 
modern, 13, 35, 67, 167, 187, 291 

Architects’ : department, London 
Schoolboard, 230, 249; notebook in 
Spain, a, 380; office, Guildhall, 73; 
relation to his employer, 341 

Architectural: Art Classes, the 329, 
352; classification and nomenclature, 
168; design, principles of, 87; 
Examination, 116; grammar, bad, 
168 ; millinery, 67 ; Museum, 70, 354, 
404, 432, 440, 446, 465; -* residuum,” 
the, 168 


Architectural Societies : —American 
Institute of Architects, 375, 486; 
Architectural Assuciation, 4, 25, 129, 
159, 168, 179, 334, 341, 360, 882, 395, 404, 
418, 437, 478, 485, 491; Architectural 
Association of Ireland, 303, 314, 420; 
Architectural Society of the Arch- 
deaconry of Northampton, 479; Bel- 
fast Architectural Association, 304, 
471 ; Birmingham Architectural 
Society, 71; Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, 79, 401; Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society, 179; Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, 315; Liver- 
pool Architectural Society, 108, 158, 
271, 458, 466; Northern Architectural 
Association, 281, 498; Nottingham 
Architectural Association, 466: Ox- 
ford Architectural #nd Historical 
Society, 401, 417, 447; Reading Archi- 
tectnral and Archazeological Society, 
895, 492; Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 15, 73, 116, 334, 359, 362, 
375, 438, 477 

Architecture: at the Church Congress, 
277: civil, in Yorkshire, 195; and 
church ritual, 311; Gothic, 168; health, 
and, 382, 384,488; Indian, 485, 496; 
modern English, 82; at Oxford, 503; 
Romanesque, 255, 257, 258, 357; 
Spanish, 380; workman’s share in, 337, 
397 

Are we progressing ? 237 

Art: Classes, Architectural, 329, 352; 
collection, loan, at Salisbury, 18; 
collection of Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope, 350; custom and invention in, 
389, 417; Exhibition at Brighton, 
315; Exhibition, Liverpool, 192 ; 
fashionable, 107, 349; at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 3; at Man- 
chester, 493; modern ecclesiastical, 
222: old and new, 383, 399; Oriental, 
499; at Oxford, 311, 315; at Oxford 
and Cambridge, 453; school at Ox- 
ford, 311, 492; schools, 218; style in, 
260; in St. Paul’s, bond fide, 177; 
treasures from Cyprus, 398; women 
in, 8; and work, 242 

Artesian wells at Chicago, 375 

Arthur Speight and Sons (Limited), 492 

Artificial: fuel, 261; stone, 138, 304, 344 

Artist-workmen and Michael Angelo, 
319 

Artists: fashionable, 349; Italian, 167 

Artistic house, an, 182 

Arts Club, the, 475 

Asphalte, American, 240; paving, 233, 
240, 354 

Association of Master Builders, 480 

Asylum, St. Aun’s Heath, 68, 75, 142, 
282, 295, 313 

Attaching lightning-rods, 119 

Authorities, local sanitary, 113 

Autumn Art Exhibition, Liverpool, 
192 

Ayrshire tumuli, 511 


BABY culture, 435 

Bad architectural grammar, 168 

Bainton Caurch, 160 

Bakehouses, East London, 422 

Baltimore railway tunuels, 315 

Bankruptcy, a solvent, 133 

Barnack Church, 160 

Barnwell St. Andrew Church, 160 

Barren honours, 153 

Barrow, new, 3U6 

Bartolomeo Ammanati, 58 

Basingstoke, 122 

Baths: at Chelsea, proposed, 375; Pad 
dington, 480 
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Bells, weight of, 53 

Benevolent Institutions: Builders’, 69 
282, 384, 422; Builders’ Clerks’, 440 

Berlin, modern, 182 

Bermondsey water supply, 17 

Bernini, 117 

Bethnal Green Museum, 2, 21,55, 95,115 

Bevington and Sons’ organs, 28 

Bill-posting nuisance, the, 46 

Birkbeck Building Society, 153 

Birkenhead School of Art, 261 

Birmingham: Architectural Society, 
71; Mason College, the, 153; and Mid- 
land Institute, 162, 498,; sewerage,17, 
41,45, 92, 153; Society of Artisans, 242 

Birthplace of Pope, the, 432 

Bishop of Hereford’s pastoral staff, 335 

Bitumen, building with, 192 

Black varnish for wood, 281 

Blackpool Market Competition, 60, 188, 
293, 434 

Blast furvace slags for building purposes, 
37, 68 

Blinds, roller, 233 

Boiler seatings, 113 

Bombay, drainage of, 494 

Bona-fide Art in St. Paul’s, 177 

Books (see “ Publications, Notices of”) 

Borough surveyor’s salary, a, 314 

Boston (U. 8.) fire at, 382,439 

Bow saw, Cotter’s, 324 

Box staples, 252 

Boxes of brick, 115 

Brackets for ladders, 252 

Bradtord: railway improvements at 
103; Schoolboard, 60, 130,149, 445 

Brasses, monumental, 228, 242 

Brassey, Thomas, 56 

Breakwaters: new, 202; Portland, 122 

Brick v. asphalte, 354; brick-box archi- 
tects, 151; brickfield children, 92, 209, 
314, 415 ; brickmaking, 469 

Bricks and artificial stone, 304 

Brickwork, strength of, 108, 129, 208, 235 

Bridge: piers, 469; roadways, 339, 355, 
379, 897, 435, 505 

Bridges : freeing the, 452; Huddersfield, 
250; Leeds, 282; Metropolitan, 335, 
432; Peckham, 314; Peterborough, 
507; Suspension, 402; Wandsworth, 
207; Waverley, Edinburgh, 390 

Brighton: aquarium, the, 118; archzo- 
logical discovery at, 209; art ex- 
hibition, 315; cattle-troughs, 239; 
School of Art, 208; school at, 82; 


schools competition, 8, 182; water- 
works, 148 
Bristol: City surveyorship, 192; old 


roofs at, 500 

British: Archeological Association, 59, 
100, 128, 447; Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 147 ; Medical 
Association, 120; Museum, 36, 112, 129, 
843 

Broad-street station, 248 


‘ Bronzes at Bethnal Green, 115 


Brookfield, National Schools, Highgate, 
59 

Brotherhood Hall, Steyning, 222 

Brough, vilia at, 440 

Budget of the Board of Works, 511 

Builder, a speculating, 92, 110, 133 

Builders’: Benevolent Institution, 69, 
282, 384, 422; Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution, 440 

Building: activity in Chicago, 575; 
Acts, Metropolitan, 113, 133; with 
bitumen, 192; ,in concrete, 420; at 
Hove, 53 

Building Intelligence :— 

Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Minsters.— 
Canterbury, 210; Chester, 69; Dun- 
blane, 467; Kxeter, 179, 192, 262, 490; 
Gloucester, 371; Jedburgh, 371; 
Ripon, 331; Salisbury, 212, 467; 
Tewkesbury, 130; Wells, 351; Wor- 
cester, 230; York, 332. 490 

Chapels —Altrincham, 508; Alver- 
thorpe, 402; Barrow-in-Furness, 69; 
Bath, 268; Birmingham, 51, 371; 
Brighton, 305; Cambridge, 402; 
Cheetham, 490; Chester, 51; Clavering, 
169; Kign Brook, 250; Everton, 331; 
Hinderwell, 45; MHolbeach, 391 ; 
Huddersfield, 467; Hull, 490; Ken- 
dal, 428; Kenilworth, 109; Leicester, 
51; Lincoln, 331; Liverpool, 250, 
331, 391; Manchester, 38, 51, 109, 210, 
294; Middlesborough, 169; Morley, 
305; Newbury, 351; Pudsey, 33), 
Reading, 467; Rugby, 33; Southsea, 
88; Southport, 170; Vettenhall, 151; 
Wandsworth, 392 

Churches.—Acton, 293; Allendale, 
51; Arthingworth, 402; Ashbury, 130; 
Ashton-upon-Mersey, 69; Atlow, .402 ; 
Avoch, 391; Backwell, 51; Baleombe, 
51 Baxterley, 490; Bedford, 250; 
Belgium, 293; Bensham, 402; Betley, 
402; Beverley, 402; Birkdale, 69; 
Birmingham, 402, 447; Bishop Auck- 
land, 402; Bishophill, 330; Bishop- 


in-Dover, 402; Cheswardine, 51; Chis- 
lehurst, 88; Church Gresley, 391; 
Clapham, 51; Clifton, 130; Colchester, 
51; Colne Engaine, 51: Crowthorne, 
402; Crowan, 130; Cwm-ysgwyddgwyn, 
490; Darlaston, 150; Darlington, 
250; Derby, 109; Derry, 14; Dor- 
king, 51; Dorrington, 130; Duck- 
lington, 88; Dundee, 150, 467; Dun- 
kirk, 189; Duntisbourne Abbots, 330; 
Earl's Barton, 210; Easton, 250; 
Haston-in-Gordano, 51, 130; Eastwood, 
51; Eaton Hastings, 490; Hdinburgh, 
14, 210, 293; Elstead, 330; Enderby, 
14, Enniskean, 330: Flimwell, 51; 
Folkestone, 169 ; Galashiels, 88; Gates- 
head, 447; Glasgow, 210, 230, 391; 
Glazeley, 402; Goodwich, 51; Graves- 
end, 268; Great Horwood, 490; Gros- 
mont, 490; Quildford, 490; Hales 
Owen, 447; Hampstead, 56; Hastings, 
331; Hatfield, 150; Hatfield Peverell, 
51; Hedon; 490; Heene, 331 Hents- 
ridge, 402; Herne, 268, 402; Herne 
Hill, 51; HighToynton, 508; Holborn, 
305, 324; Honor Oak, 293; Hordle, 
59; Hucknall Torkard, 51; Hull, 268; 
Huntington, 51; Isle of Portland ; 51 
Islington, 130 ; Kenarth, 402; Kenning- 
ton, 490; Kensington, 422; Kingston- 
on-Thames, 428; Kirby Knowle, 402; 
Kirby Overblow, 402; Kirkby Fleet- 
ham, 490; Kirknewton, 109; Kittis- 
ford, 51 ; Knaresborough, 293; Lam- 
beth, 351; Lapworth, 331; Leaming- 
ton, 508; Leicester, 210; Leith, 293; 
Levenshulme, 447; Lewisham, 508; 
Leysdown, 51; Lindley, 371; Linton, 
51; Little Laver, 51; Little New- 
castle, 69; Liverpool, 294, 351; Lilan- 
arth,88; Llandrygarn,490, Llianelly, 
402, 447; Llanwcbllyn, 402; London, 
467; Longstone; 402; Lynton, 402; 
Madeley, 268; Manchester, 189, 467; 
Manningham, 305 ; March, 150; Mar- 
gate, 230; Melton-on-the-hill, 428; 
Millbrook, 402; Mitcham, 490; Mor- 
ley, 45; Morton, 150; Murston, 490; 
New Brentford, 51; Newark, 268; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 402; Newington, 
51; Newsome, 305 ; Nocton, 372; Nor- 
manton, 403; North Gosforth, 402; 
Norton, 402 ; Old Hutton, 88 ; Oswald- 
twistle, 402; Oswestry, 402; Ought- 
rington, 38; Owlerton, 51 ; Oxford, 151, 
490; Paddington, 51; Penninghame, 
447; Pontefract, 331; Poplar, 402 ; 
Portesham, 490; Portland, 51, 210; 
Portsmouth, 331; Preston, 490; Pres- 
ton Candover, 51; Primrose-hill, 14; 
Quarndon, 391; Ramsbottom, 250; 
Reading, 51; Redbrook, 402; Roch- 
dale, 15; Rochester, 331; Rotherham, 
448; Rowington, 372; Bugby, 169; 
Rushden, 490; Salford, 490; Sand- 
ford Orcas, 189; Shebbear, 305 ; 
Sheepscombe, 51; Sheffield, 170 ; 
Shooters’ Hill, 490; Sibdon, 392; Siliau, 
51; Sittingbourne, 51, 170; South 
Cockeringtou, 490; Southampton, 15, 
45; Southleigh, 69; Southport, 88; 
Spa, 293; Stateybridge, 490; Staun- 
ton, 392; Stepney, 37,51; Stockton- 
on- Tees, 51; Stoke Newington, 402; 
Stroud, 268; Studland, 331; St. 
David’s, 230; St. Keyne, 51; St. 
Mary Ottery, 212; St. Stythians, 
331; Tatenhill, 331; Tarrington, 372; 
Tithield, 51; Tollesbury, 51; Tort- 
worth, 428; Trimdon, 490; Uggle- 
barnby, 269 ; Ulting, 4:2 ; Upper 
Bullinghope, 492; Victoria Park, 69 ; 
Warkton, 41; Warwick, 428; Welby, 
51; Welford, 294; Welland, 490; 
Welton, 130; West Bromwich, 351; 
West Gorton, 250, 269; Wetheral, 88 ; 
Whitchurch, 490; Whitechurch, 109; 
Wigan, 51, 109; Willington, 490; 
Winchester, 130, 392; Windsor, 402 ; 
Wiveliscombe, 331 ; Wotton Fitzpaine, 
189; Wolverhampton, 151, 403, 490; 
Wramplingham, 51; Wyesham, 51; 
Wymondham, 402; Yarmouth, 480; 
Yeadon, 401; York, 331; Yspytty- 
Ystwith, 51, 130 

Miscellaneous Buildings. — Aberdeen, 
149, 508; Alloa, 332; Anstruther, 230; 
Antwerp, 269; Auchterarder, 110; 
Bedford, 15,332; Blackburn, 69, 70; 
Bloomsbury, 51; Bradford, 51, 532; 
Bristol, 210, 372; Broxburn, 392; 
Camberwell, 508; Cambridge, 210; 
Carlisle, 351 ; Charney, 448 ; Cleveland, 
508; Coventry, 448; Croslund Moor, 
170; Darlington, 294; Devon, 130; 
Dumfries, 294; Harlsferry, 189; Edin- 
burgh, 294; Eimham,38; Exeter, 151; 
Glasgow, 269, 490; Hanley, 351; 
Huddersfield, 250; Leeds, 250; Leven, 
88; Lewes, 151; Lincoln, 872; Liver- 
pool, 15, 372, 392; London, 60, 69, 70, 
88, 109, 170, 250, 294, 305, 351; Man- 
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Building Intelligence, continued :— 
chester, 231; Melbourne, 269; Middle- 
ton, 892; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 384; 
Newington, 490; Oldham, 250; Partick, 
269; Philadepbia, 151; Pontypool, 269; 
Preston, 490; Reading, 210; Sale, 250; 
Saltaire, 403; Saltburn, 52, 392; South- 
port, 305; Stevenstone Hunt, 400; 
Stirling, 294, 448; Stcekport, 269; 
Stowmarket, 151; Wavertree, 231; 
Whitchurch, 872; Winchester, 70; 
Wolverhampton, 351; York, 490 

Schools.—Accerington, 15; Aldershot, 

448; Barwell, 210; Birkenhead, 370; 
Bishopsgate, 38 ; Bradford, 448; Brent- 
wood, 491; Buxton, 189; Clapham, 
305; Driffield, 892, 508; Dunsford, 
151; Easton, 269; Edinburgh, 51; 
Halifax, 294, 351, Heckmondwike, 
370; Highgate, 59 ; Huddersfield, 294; 
Huyton, 151 ; Ipswich, 305 ; Leeds, 294, 
351, 403; Leicester, 467: Liver- 
pool, 332; London, 428; Manchester 
51; Middlesborough, 872; Newport,, 
269; Norbiton, 269; Northampton, 
170, 403; Oxford, 294; Paddock, 170, 
231; Portsmouth, 269; Rochdale, 269; 
Spitalfields, 872; Standon, 491! Step- 
ney, 269; St. Stythians, 332 ; Summer- 
town, 110; Sunderland, 269; Wake- 
field. 403; Walworth, 351; Warrington, 
52; Whitechapel, 59; Worcester, 250. 

Building Materials and Appli- 
ances :—Adyance in the price of 
window glass, 169; American asphalte, 
240; American improvements in 
artificial stone, 344; apparatus for 
heating conservatories, 294; artificial 
stone, 138, 304, 344; asphalte paving, 
233, 240, 854; black varnish for wood, 
281; brackets and stoppers for ladders, 
252; bricks, 469; brickwork, 108, 129, 
208, 221, 235; bridge piers, 469; build- 
ing with bitumen, 192; building and 
Ornamental stones, 415; ceilings, 
402; characteristic treatment of 
material in design, 158, 181, 200; 
chimneys and fireplaces, 294; coffer- 
dams, 353; concrete building, 133, 
306, 329, 420, 465; concrete foundations, 
142, 256; concrete houses at Rossie 
Priory, 306; controlling the supply of 
water, 252; Cotter’s bow saw, 324; 
Cutler’s patent sash fastener and 
plates, 480: durability of oak, 297; 
echoes in buildings, 413; fire and 
burglar proof buildings, 252; firebricks 
248, 280; fireproof materials, 213, 486; 
fireproof roofing, 353; floors, 402; 
foundations, 247, 252, 256, 276; granite 
and marble, 467, 508; greenhouses, 
233 ; half-timbered construction, 477 ; 
house-drains, 59; iron arches, 402; 
Jead roof coverings, 228; lightning 
conductors, 82, 170; lining for fire- 
proof safes, 233; locks, keys, and box 
staples, 252; Mansard roofs, 439; 
Masonry, 221; metal doors, 252; 
metallic coverings for roofs and walls, 
353; Michigan pine 315; new form 
of barrow, 306; new patents con- 
nected with the building trades, 233, 
252, 294, 353, 402, 469, 480; new wood 
paving, 500; novel wood-sawing 
machines, 133; novelty in building, a, 
18; oak palings, 271 ; plaster as a pro- 
tection from fire, 213; plumbers’ 
furnace, 295; plumbers’ work, 191, 
209; plumbing, 197; polishing fioors, 
150; preservation of timber, 413 ; 
Preventing damp in walls, 133; putty, 
softening, 213; releasing spring roller 
blinds, 233; ribana posts and pillars, 
28; roll-caps for sheet metal roofing, 
233; roofing buildings, 233; safety 
candle lamp, 171; sandstone, 260; Scot- 
gate Ash stone, 202; secure sash-fasten- 
ers, 352; securing window panes, 469; 
Silicate paints, 344; skylights, 233; 
slate, American, 212; slow combustion 
grate, 404; stone, decay of, 459; stoves, 
118, 190; Sutcliffe’s syphon traps, 73; 
Suspension bridges, 402; tar pavement, 
149; tile pavements, 511; turpentines, 
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511; uses of blast furnace slags for 
building purposes, 37, 68; wall-papers, 
291; walls, 402; warming and yeutilat- 
ing apparatus, 445, 456, 487; water- 
glass, 427; water-closets, 252 ; water- 
valves, 853 ; window-sashes and frames, 
294; wood-working machines, 389 ; 
Yorkshire flags and landings, 344 
BUILDING News: House-planning com- 
petition, 46; ‘school-planning com- 
petition, 16, 39, 52, 71, 91, 102, 110, 132, 
152, 172, 189, 191, 212, 251, 270, 445 
Building : novelty, a, 18; stones, 415; 
trade disputes in the North of Ireland, 
eee ; tradesmen to the City of London, 


oO 

Buildings: concrete, 133, 306, 329, 465; 
flreproof, 252, 358, 420, 486; buildings, 
ricketty, 340 

Burghley House, 159 

Burglar-proof buildings, 252 

Burning of the Escuria], 262 

Burntisland new docks, 371 

Burslem School of Art, 292 

Butler’s Wharf, 471 


CALCULATING wages, 209 
Camberwell, All Saints’ Church, 262 
Camborne, shops at, 202 
Cambrian Archeological Association, 187, 
Cambridge: art at, 453; colleges at, 334 
Canterbury : Cathedral, 182, 191, 202, 
209, 210, 211, 306, ; thoughts at, 215 
Canynge’s House roof, Bristol, 500 
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Carisbrooke, 122 

Carpenters of Reading, 335; carpenters’ 
societies, rival, 350 

Carved work, oak, 270 

Castle Ashby Church, 180 

Castle Donington chantry-house, 38 

Castles: Carisbrooke, 122; Christchurch, 
99; Porchester, 98 

Casts in the Architectural Museum, 404, 
446, 465 

Catalogue of hospital defects, 53 

Catch-water reservoirs, 155 

Caterbam Schoolboard, 45 

Cathedral roof coverings, 322 

Cathedrals: Canterbury, 182, 191, 202, 
209, 210, 211, 306; Chester, 69, 498; 
Chichester, 321; Edinburgh, 140, 152, 
172, 192, 211, 238, 314, 422, 466, 500; 
Exeter, 179, 192, 262, 490; Gloucester, 
371 ; Monreale, 267 ; Salisbury, 212, 306, 
338, 467; Seez, 282; St, Paul’s, 107, 113, 
177, 271, 801, 315, 317, 32,0 432; Tour- 
nay, 8; Wells, 351 ; Winchester, 121 ; 
Worcester, 230 

Cattle-show, thoughts 
troughs, Brighton, 239 

Ceilings, 402 

Celebrated quarries, 200 

Celtic tumuli in East Kent, 262 

Cemetery competition, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, 261 

Central Association of Master Builders, 
480 

Chalk in coal fires, 335 

Challenge prize, National Musical Union, 
324 

Chancel organs, 28 , 

Chantry-house, Castle Donington, 38 

Chapels: Albert Memorial, Windsor, 
314; Wesleyan Methodist, 129 

Characteristic treatment of material, 
158, 181, 200 

Characteristics of Gothic, 437 

Charing Cross approach to Embank - 
ment, 41 

Charterhouse, the, 150 

Chelsea: proposed river baths, 375; 
Vestry, the, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, 297 

Cheltenham School of Art, 466 

Chester: Archeological Society, 293; 
Cathedral, 69, 498 

Chicago, 334, 375, 377; Chicago City 
Hall competition, 440 

Chichester Cathedral, Lady Chapel, 321 

Children in brickflelds, 92, 209, 314 

Chimneys and fire-places, 294 

Chinese skilled labour, 511 

Choir of Tournay Cathedral, 8 

Christchurch Priory and Castle, 98 

Church: Congress, Leeds,277; design, 
299; ritual and architecture, 311 

Churches: Aldwinckle “All Saints’, 161 ; 
Aldwinckle St. Peter's, 161; All 
Saints’, Edington, 28; All Saints’, 
Hordle, 59, 90; All Souls’, Camber- 
well, 262; Bainton, 160; Barnack, 
160; Barnwell St. Andrew, 160; Castle 
Ashley, 180; Cogenhoe, 180°; Cotter- 
stock, 160; Denbighshire, 43; Den- 
ford, 161; Earls’ Barton, 180, 210; 
Etchingham, 82 ; Finedon. 179; Fothe- 
ringay, 160; Gorleston, 38, 53; Help- 
ston, 159 ; Higham Ferrers, 180 ; Hing- 
ham, 282; Irchester, 180; Irtbling- 
borough, 179; Islip, 161; Long Mel- 
ford, 478; Lowick, 161; Monmouth- 
shire, 235; Newcastle, 222; Oundle 
161; Polebrook, 160; Raunds, 161; 
Ringstead, 161 ; Rushden, 180 ; Stan- 
wick, |162; Stepney, 87; St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, 324; St. Augustine’s, Kil- 
burn, 247; St. Giles’s, Durbain, 506; 
St. James's, Great Yarmoujh, 480; 
St. John the Baptist, Kensington, 422; 
St. Mary, Willesden, 350; Titchmarsh, 
160; Warmington, 160; Welling- 
borough, 162; Whiston, 180 ; Wood- 
ford, 161 

Churches struck by lightning, 53 

perce Maken country, 36, St. Paul’s, 
olv 

Cirencester School of Art, 447 

City : Companies and technical education, 
28, 81, 895 , extension, Great Eastern 
Railway, 248 ; hall, Chicago, 440 ; lands, 
letting, 450; Mission House competi- 
tion, 480; surveyorship, Bristol, 192 ; 

Civil architecture in Yorkshire, 195 

Civil Engineering :—American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, 37; American 
Society of Civil Engineers, 470 ; arte- 
sian wells at Chicago, 375; boiler seat- 
ings, 113; breakwater, new, 202% 
bridg> roadways, 339, 355, 379, 397, 
435, 505; Brighton waterworks, 148; 
Burntisland new docks, 371; cateh- 
water reservoirs, 155; civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society, 149, 
459; cofferdams, 353; concrete foun- 
dations, 142, 256 ; Dover harbour, 192; 
draining of the Zuyder Zee, 297; 
Edinburgh and Leith Engineers’ So- 
ciety, 895; Edinburgh waterworks, 
371; engineering at the Crystal Palace, 
000; engineering scholarships -in 
India, 252; Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way, 113 ; foundations, 142, 247, 256, 
276, 299 ; foundations for a monster 
steam hammer, 133 ; harbour and river 
improvement in India, 371; Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, 15, 297, 391, 
488 ; Ipswich Docks, 334 ; iron arches, 
402; land spans and arches, 215 ; Leith 
harbour, 371; light railways, 391; 
loads on girders, 248; London Associ- 
ation of Foremen Engineers, 375; 
Mersey tunnel, Liverpool, 390 ; Milford 


at, 475; cattle 


Civil Engineering, continued :— ~ 
Haven and Pier, 391; new bridge at 
Huddersfield, 250; new bridge at 
Leeds, 282 ; new bridge at Peckham, 
314; new bridge at Peterborough, 507; 
New Broad-street Station, the, 248; 
new formula for the length of an arc, 
362; new harbour for Jersey, 192; new 
piers at Douglas, Isle of Man,53; new 
rock-drill, a, 153; new South American 
Railway, 315; new Waverley Bridge, 
Edinburgh, 390; notes on earthwork, 
21, 43, 52, 71, 77, 127, 185, 175, 195, 216; 
Penicuik Railway, the, 192; permanent 
and temporary structures, 316 ; piling, 
276, 299; Portland Breakwater, 122; 
projected railway improvements at 
Bradford, 403; railway communication 
with India, 153; railway tunnels at 
Baltimore, 315; railway works at Long- 
hedge, 77; railways for Western 
Australia, 492; reclamation of the 
Ferrara marshes, 450; sea pacificator, 
a, 202; Society of Engineers, 73, 192, 
247, 297, 871, 391, 471; strength of 
brickwork, 108, 129, 208, 221; St. Got- 
hard tunnel, the, 403; suspension 
bridges, 402; Wandsworth bridge, 507; 
water-power, 318, 355, 416, 455, 473 

Civil Engineers, Institution of, 15, 297, 
391, 488 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ So- 
ciety, 149, 459 

Civil Service estimates, 17 

atk and Hunt’s slow-combustion grate, 
404 

Classes, Architectural Art, 329, 352 

Pees testpn and nomenclature, Gothic, 

68 

Clausentum, 97 

Cleanliness at the East End, 470 

Cleopatra’s needle, 511 

Clerksbip, Metropclitan Board of Works, 
354, 395 

Closing of Sun-street, Bishopsgate, 213 

oe nome and Exchange, Hartlepool, 

5 

Concrete foundations, 142, 256 

Coal: ownership of, 427 ; screening, 133 

Cobham College, 440 

Coffee as a sanitary agent, 271 

Jofferdams, 353 

Cogenhoe Church, 180 

Collections: Art, 350; British Museum, 
36, 112, 129; Sir R. Wallace's, 2, 21, 55, 
95, 115 

Colleges : Cambridge, 334; Cobham, 440: 
Oxford, 803; Mason, Birmingham, 153; 
Winchester, 12) 

Column, the Vendome, 73 

Comfort and Health, 882, 384 

Commission on Friendly and Building 
Societies, 40 

Commons and waste lands, 17 

Communication with India, 153 


Competitions: Aldershot schools, 81; 
Antwerp hospital, 440; architects and 
competitions, 150; Batley market, 480; 
Batley schools, 45, 130; Belfast schools, 
413; Berlin Houses of Parliament, 172; 
Birmingham Architectural Society’s 
competition, 71; Blackpool new market, 
60, 188, 293, 434; Brighouse cemetery 


chapels, 90; Brighton schools, 8, 182; - 


BuinpInG News 469, 491; BurmpIne 
News house-planning, 46; BUILDING 
News school-planning, 16, 39, 52, 71, 
91, 102, 140, 111, 182, 152, 172, 189, 191, 
212, 251, 270, 445; Carlisle public hall, 
394, 412, 429; Chicago city hall, 440; 
Douglas (Isle of Man) streets, 422; 
Edinburgh cathedral, 140, 152, 172, 192, 
211, 238, 314, 422, 466, 500; Hartlepool 
exchange, 150; Hull cemetery chapels, 
232, 261; Hull schools, 60; Liverpool 
schools, 466; Llanaelhaiarn schools, 
293; London City Mission House, 480 ; 
London schools, 8, 38, 81 ; Oban church, 
293; Paddington paths and wash- 
houses, 480; prizes at University Col- 
lege, 40; Rochester schools, 8 ; Royal 
Agricultural Society's cottage-planning, 
352; Scarborough schools, 149 ; Scar- 
borough Undercliff, 192; St, Ann’s 
Heath asylum, 68, 75, 142, 295, 313 ; 
Stockton exchange, 72, 91, 440; sug- 
gested new method of deciding compe- 
titions, 192; Sunderland schools, 91, 
111; Surrey new church, 293 ; Whiston 
schools, 333 ; Wraysbury schools, 422 

Completion of St, Paul's, 107, 113, 177, 
301, 317, 320, 432 

Concealed dangers beneath streets, 153 

Concrete buildings, 133, 806, 329, 420, 465 

Condition of bakehouses, 422 

Conductors, lightning, 82, 207 

Conservative Land Society, 192, 294 

Co cree portable, 242; warming, 

Constant water-supply for London, 52, 
69, 175, 283, 512 

Constructing buildings, bridges, &c., 402 

Construction of: bakehouses, 422 ; bridge- 
piers, 469; catch-water reseryoirs, 155; 
fire-proof buildings, 358, 420, 486; half- 
timbered houses, 477; hospitals, 232; 
water-closets, 252. 

Constructive uses of artificial stone, 138 

Continental tenders, 354 

Contractors, sharp practices of, 153 

Contribution to the formation of a new 
style. a, 334 

Controlling the supply of water, 252 

Conventional education, 454 

Conyersazione at the Arts Club, 475 


Correspondence :— 
ANCIENT v, modern work, 90; Another 


Correspondence, Continued :— 


BUILDING NkEws sketch-book, 333, 352, 
373, 394, 411, 431,449, 509; Architec- 
tural Association, 491; Architectural 
Nereus, the, 412; Are architects born or 
made ? 429; Art criticism, 351 

BERLIN Parliament House competi- 
tion, 172; Bethlehem and Bridewell 
hospitals’ surveyorship, 171,190; Brig- 
house cemetery chapels’ competition, 
90; BUILDING NEws competitions, 469, 
491; Buipine News school-planning 
competition, 16, 89, 52, 71, 91, 110, 111, 
182, 152, 172, 191, 212, 251, 270 

CANTERBURY cathedral and plumb- 
ers’ work, 191, 211; Carlisle public hall 
competition, 394, 412, 429; City archi- 
tecture, 394; Chimneys and flues, 393, 
411, 429; Church restoration in Somer- 
setshire, 152; Closing the International 
Exhibition, 251; Competitions again, 
71, Concrete building, 374, 448, 491 5 
Co-operative Joint Stock Building Com- | 
pany, 91; Cottage-building, 373; Crag- | 
side, 362, 411. 429 

DANGEROUS structures, 374; Designs 
for Edinburgh cathedral, 152, 172, 211 ; 
Details, 509; Diploma for architects, a, 
91, 111; Disease, ventilation, and archi- 
tecture, 491, Domes, 171 

FrrEs, 52 

GAIETY hotel and restaurant, 91 ;, 
Gothic furniture, 393; Granite build- 
ings, 410, 429, 448, 467; Granite and 
marble, 467, 508 ; Granite v. sandstone, 
467; Greek v, Gothic, 89, 131, 190, 231,, 
251, 312, 332, 430, 468 

HAL furniture, 352, 893; Holdenby 
House, 52; Honesty of the profession, 
374 ; House-drains, 89, 112, 132, 152, 171, 
190, 211 ; How to light schoolrooms, 211 

ILFRACOMBE, 71 

“ JOINT AOTION,” 352 
a ASTON VE eee competition, 
232 

LABOURERS’ cottages, 112 ; Laymen v. 
modern churches, 71; Leicester, 210, 
232, 251; Lightning conductors, 170 

MEDLEZVAL architecture, 4693 Modern 


* church architecture, 313; Modern Scot- 


tish ecclesiastical architecture, 16, 39, 
70; Mounting drawings and tracings, 
449, 509; Mr. Wagner's new church, 
Brighton, 353 

NORTHERN niggardliness, 91; Notes 
on earthwork, 52, 71 

OLD oak carved work, 270; Organs in 
churches, 449, 468, 508; Ownership of 
drawings, 509 ; Oxford sewage scheme,, 
the, 313 

PAVING of cities, 90; Plea for build- 
ers’ clerks, 393; Plumbers’ furnace, 
295; Plymouth architecture, 88, 111, 
132, 151, 171, 190, 212 ; Position of archi- 
tects’ assistants, 352, 374, 392, 509; 
Preston Church, Sussex, 295; Profes- 
stonal custom and clients’ law, 313; 
Proposed Knox Memorial, the, 509; 
Protection for architects, 91, 111 

Royal Agricultural Society and 
cheap labourers’ cottages, 90; Royal 
Agricultural Society's cottage-planning 
competition, 352; Royal Archeological 
Institute at Southampton, 110 

SAFETy candle lamp, 171; Scotland, 


~ 398; Secure sash-fasteners, 352; Shall 


our buildings be perishable or imperish- 
able? 410, 429, 448, 467, 508; Spurious 
criticism, 52; Stockton Exchange 
competition, 72, 91; Stoves, 190; Sune. 
derland schoolboard competition, 91, 
111; St. Andrew's, Holborn, 333; St. 
Ann’s Heath Asylum competition, 295, 
313; St, Austell central schools, 16; St. 
Mary-le-Strand Church, 132 

THE British architects and the Con- 
ference, 15; The ‘Old Story,” 91; To 
architects and contractors, 469 

VENTILATING through junctions for 
house drainage, 112, 132, 152, 171, 190, 
211; Ventilation, 373; Villa at Brough, 
491 ) 

WANTED, 2 surveyor, 232; Whiston 
schools competition, 333 


Cost of the strike and lock-out, 232, 323. 

Cotter’s bow-saw, 324 

Cotterstock Church, 160 

Country : churchyards, 36; house, a, 460 

Courts of Law, the new, 41, 112, 119, 249 

Covent Garden flower-market, 207 

Coventry, the White Friars, 498 

Coverings for: Cathedral roofs, 322; 
floors, 271; roofs, lead, 228, 235; roofs, 
metallic, 353 

Cowper's house, 252 

Cragside, Northumberland, 362, 393 

Critical notes on great Italian architects, 
24, 58, 117 

Crown lands, 323 

Crystal Palace: engineering at, 500; 
School of Art, 79 

Custom and invention in art, 389, 417, 454 

Cutler’s patent sash fastener, 480 

Cyprus, treasures from, 398 


DAMAGE from storms, 133 

Damp walls, 133 

Dangers beneath streets, 153 

Davy monument, Penzance, 306 

Dawn of thought in church design, 299 

Decay of stone, 459 

Deciding competitions, 192 

Decorating St. Paul's, 107 

Decoration (see ‘‘ Furniture and Decora- 
tion”’) : 

Defects in hospitals, 53 

Denbighshire churches, 43. 

Denford Church, 161 
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Department of Science and Art, 28, 112, 
470 

Dereham, Cowper’s house, 252 i 

Design:, Church, 229; proximate prin 
ciples of, 87 ‘ 

Designs for: decorating St. Paul's, 107; 
Edinburgh cathedral, 140, 152, 172, 192, 
211, 238, 314; schools, 276; sideboard, 
306; town-hall, 102; wall-papers, 291 

Desks for schools, 157 

Destruction of: monumental brasses, 228; 
old remains at Northampton, 133; 
Stonehenge, 334 

Diana, temple of, at Ephesus, 89, 129, 343 

Diapidations, ecclesiastical, 72,1567 

Dinner, Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
384 

Discoveries, archeological, at: Aleutian 
Islands, 470; Brighton, 209; Gorleston 
Church, 38, 53; Rome, 221, 301, 471 

Discovery: of a Sassanian palace, 362; 
of stone coffins in Yorkshire, 375 

Disease and ventilation, 488, 491 

Dispute in the North of Ireland building 
trade, 401 , 

Ditchling, half-timbered house at, 222 

Docks, Burntisland. 371 ; Ipswich, 334 

Doors, metal, 252 

Doorway. Seez Cathedral, 282 

Douglas (Isle of Man’): new piers at, 53; 
streets competition, 422 

Dover harbour, 197 

Drainage of Bombay, 494 

Draining the Zuyder Zee, 297 

Drains, house, 59, 89, 112, 132, 152, 171, 190, 
211 

Draughtsmanship v. Genius, 409 

Drawings: mounting, 428, 509; transfer- 
ring, 173 

Driffield Schoolboard, 392, 508 

Drill, new rock, 153 

Drinking fountains, Brighton, 239 

Dudley Gallery, the, 339 

Dunblane Cathedral, 467 

Dundee, 157, 199 

Dunstable Priory Church, 102, 241 

Durability of oak, 297 

Durham, St, Giles’s church, 506 

Dust oh! 262 

Duty on inhabited houses, 41 

Dwelling-houses at the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion, 255 

Dwellings for the working classes, 41, 79, 
108, 113, 253, 805, 447 . 


EARL’S BARTON church, 180, 210 

Early Norman iron-work, 162 

Earthwork, notes on, 21, 43, 52, 71, 77, 
127, 135, 175, 195, 216 

East Kent, tumuli in, 262 

East London: bakehouses, 422; cleanli- 
ness, 470; Museum, 2, 21, 55, 95, 115 

Ecclesiastical: art, modern, 222; Dilapi- 
dations Act, 72, 157 

Echoes in public buildings, 413 

Eclecticism, spurious, 35, 52 

Edinburgh: Architectural Association {79, 
401; cathedral competition, 140, 152, 
172, 192, 211, 238, 314, 422, 466, 500% 
Improvement Trust, 511; Leith Engi- 
neers’ Society, 395; Royal Association 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, 92 ; 
School of Art, 466; waterworks, 371 ; 
Waverley Bridge, 390 

Edington Church, Wilts, 28 

Education: conventional, 454; technical, 
28, 73, 81, 153, 297, 395 

Effects of the weather, 450, 489 

Eglistone Abbey, 271 

Egypt, pictures from, 18 

Elementary schools, Old Castle-street, 
Whitechapel, 59 

Elephant and Castle Theatre, 490 

Elliott Memorial Schools, Brighton, 82 

Embankment, the Thames, 41, 72, 252, 
271, 453, 510, 512 

Endowment of Art at Oxford and Cam- 

bridge, 453 

English : architecture, modern, 82; oil 
paintings, 3, 55 

Engineering: at the Crystal Palace, 500; 
scholarships in India, 252 

Engineers: Institution of, 15, 297; Society 
of, 73, 192, 247, 297, 871, 39), 471 

Ephesian treasures, 80, 129, $43 

Epping Forest, 252 

Escurial, the, 262, 275 

Essex Archeological Society, 102 

Estimates, Civil Service, 17 

Etchingham Church, s2 

Euphrates Valley Railway, the, 113 

European theatres, 460 

Examinations: technological, 73; Volun- 

P tary Architectural, 116 

Exchange and Club, Hartlepool, 150 

Excursions: Architectural Association, 
129, 159, 168, 179; Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, 162 ; Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, 1:8; Yorkshire Archseo- 
logical Association, 178 

Exeter: Cathedral, 179, 192, 262. 490; 
Diocesan Architectural Society, 179; 
School of Art, 208 

Exhibitions : Brighton Art, 315; Inter- 
national, 3, 182, 242, 251, 353, 432; 
Liverpool Autumn Art, 192; Oriental 
art, Liverpool, 499; Sketches, New 
York, 511; Vienna International, 242, 
255, 314, 496 

Experiments with Leicester sewage, 317 

Exploration of: Palestine, 395, tumuli, 
497, 511 

Extension of Great Eastern Railway, 248 


FAILURE in the building trade at Man- 
chester, 213 

Failures of the Middle Ages, 135 

Farnborough school, 492 


Fashionable: Art and artists, 349; art 
and its professors, 107 

Fastener for sashes, 480 

Female School of Art, 362 

Ferrara marshes, the, 450 


Fine Arts, the: Animal Life and Fine 
Art, 475; Art collection at Salisbury, 
loan, 18; Art at Manchester, 493; 
Art Treasures from Cyprus, 398 ; Con- 
versazione at the Arts’ Olub, 475; 
Dudley Gallery, the, 339; Edinburgh 
Royal Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts, 92; English oil paintings, 
3; Fine art at Cambridge, 453; Fine 
art at International Exhibition, 3; Fine 
art at Oxford, 311, 315, 453, 492; For- 
mation of style in art, 260; Frescoes, 
Maclise’s, 17; Liverpool Autumn Art 
Exhibition, 192; MacCallum’s pictures 
from Egypt, 18; Michael Angelo as an 
artist-workman, 319; Old art and new 
art, 383; Oriental Art Exhibition, 
Liverpool, 499; Ruskin’s art lectures, 
492; Sculpture at the Prince Consort 
Memorial, Hyde Park, 267, 300 ; Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 
18, 395; Thomas Adolphus Trollope’s 
art collection in Florence, 350; Tidey, 
the late Mr. H., 73; Wallace collection, 
the, 2, 21, 55, 95, 115; water-colour 
painting, 192 

Finedon Church, 179 

Fire: precautions in Paris, 192; preven- 
tion, 506 ; surveys, 23 

Firebricks, 248, 280 

Fireplaces, 294 

Fireproof: buildings, 252, 358, 420, 486 ; 
qualities of plasters, 213; roofing, 
353 ; safes, 233 

Fires, chalk and coal, 335 

Fires at: Boston (U.S.), 382, 439 ; Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 182, 191; the Escurial, 
262 

Fitness, beauty of, 457 

Flags and landings, Yorkshire, 344 

“Flint Jack,” 18 s 

Flixton tumuli, the, 497 

Floor covering, a new, 271 

Floors, 402 ; floors, polishing, 150 

Florence: Trollope’s art collection at, 
350; Vecchio Palace, the, 500 

Flower market, Covent Garden, 207 

Forest, Epping, 252 

Forgeries, antiquarian, 261 

Formation: of a new style, 334; of style 
in art, 260 

Formula for the length of an arc, new, 
362 

Fotheringhay Church, 160 

Foundations, 247, 252, 256, 276, 299; 
foundations ; concrete, 142; for a mon- 
ster steam hammer, 133 

Fountains: Brighton cattle troughs, and, 
239 ; Stewart Memorial, Glasgow, 141 

Fountains, abbey, 178 

Frames: garden, 242 ; window, 294 

Free: Library for South London, 323 ; 
Middle Church, Greenock, 162 

Freeing the London bridges, 335, 432 

French technical education, 297 

Frescoes: German, 297 ; Maclise’s, 17 

Friendly and Building Societies, 40 

Fuel, artificial, 261 

Fund, Palestine Exploration, 395 

Funeral in St. Paul’s, 450 

pay Slags for building purposes, 37, 


Furniture and Decoration ;—An- 
tique furniture, 202, 264, 270; Black 
varnish for wood, 281 ; Carved oak door 
panel, 264, 270; Design for sideboard, 
306 ; Furniture, bronzes, and objects of 
vertu at Bethnal Green, 115; Glass- 
painting, 306; Hall furniture, 324, 352, 
393; Maclise’s frescoes, 17 ; New floor 
covering. a, 271; Panel from antique 
cabinet, 264, 270 ; Penrose’s design for 
decorating St. Paul’s, 107; Polishing 
floors, 150; School desks, 157; St. 
etme Cathedral, 107, 432 ; Wall-papers, 

Future: Soverland route to India, 349 ; 
style, 227 


GALCAZZO ALESSI, 58 

Gallery, the Dudley, 339; Gallery of 
Illustration, 233 

Garden frame, new, 242 

Gardening on the Thames Embankment, 
453 

Gardens, the Temple, 304 

Gas: lighting, new method of, 439; mains, 
leakage from, 460; strike, the, 439 ; 
supply of the metropolis, 159, 233 

Gateway at Salisbury, 306 

Genius v. draughtmanship, 409 

Gentleman’s country house, 460 

George Hemming Mason. A.R.A., 3445 

German: fresco paintings, 297; Roman- 
esque, 255, 258 

Giacomo della Porta, 24 

Gilbert Scott, Sir, 46; on art schools, 
218 

Giorgio Vasari, 24 ’ 

Girders, loads on, 248 

Glasgow: gossip, 141, 249,495; Institute 
of Architects, 315; Stewart memorial 
fountain, 141 

Glass: painting, 306; window, 169 

Gloucester Cathedral, 371 

Gorleston Church, discovery at, 38, 53 

Gossip from Glasgow, 141, 240, 495 

Gothic architecture, 168 

Graded schools, 5 

Grammar, bad architectural, 168 

Grate, slow-combustion, 4()4 

Great: Eastern Railway, 248; fire at 


Boston (U.S.), 382, 439; Italian archi- 
tects, 24,58, 117; Pyramid, the, 500; St. 
Gothardjtunnel, the, 403 ; Yarmouth, St. 
James’s Church, 480 

Greenhouses, 233 

Greenock Free Middle Church, 162 

pak of Romanesque architecture, 255, 

tt) 


HALF-TIMBERED : Construction, 
477 ; houses, Ditchling, 222 

Hall furniture, 324, 352, 393 

Halls: near Manchester, 477; \ at Stey- 
ning, Sussex, 222 

Hampshire, history of, 97 

Hampstead, St. Stephen’s Church, 56 © 

Hanley School of Art, 305 

Harbours: Dover, 192; Indian, 371; 
Jersey, 192; Leith, 371 

Harrow Weald, house at, 182 

Hartlepools Exchange competition, 150 

Hastings Schoolboard, 149 

Health, architecture, and comfort, 382, 
384, 488, 491; health, the public, 17, 
113, 432, 511 

Heating apparatus, 294 

Heavy failure in the Manchester building 
trade, 213 

Heckmondwike Schoo!board, 372 

Helpston Church, 159 

Hereford pastoral staff, the, 335 

Higham Ferrers Church, 180 

Highgate, National Schools at, 59 

Highways, 81 

Hingham Church, Norfolk, 282 

Historie Gothic, 168 

Historical portraits, 153 

History: of Hampshire, 97; illustrated 
by stained glass, 478; of the Society of 
Arts, 433 

Holborn : St. Andrew's Church, 324, 333 ; 
Valley improvements, 262, 450 

Holdenby House, 8, 52, 62 

Homes of working men, 297 

Honours. barren, 155 

Hordle, All Saints’ Church, 59, 90 

Hospital: competition, St. Ann’s Heath, 
68, 75, 142, 282, 295,313; construction, 
232; defects, 53 

Hospitals: Parisian, new, 53; St. Cross, 
Winchester, 121, 344 

Hoteles Chicago, monster, 334 ; strange, 
4 

House-drains, 59, 82, 112, 132, 152, 171, 
190, 211 

House duty, the, 41 

House-planning competition, BurLDING 
NEWS, 46 

House property, valuing, 438 

Houses: concrete, 306; country, 460; 
Cowper’s, Dereham, 252; half-timbered, 
222; Harrow Weald, 182; of Parlia-’ 
ment, 41; No. 36, Piccadilly, 46; at 
Vienna Exhibition, 255; warming aud 
ventilating, 445, 456 

Hove, building at, 53 

How : churches are set on fire, 409 ; con- 
erete foundations are laid, 142; to 
light schoolrooms, 220, 235,251; trees 
are killed by lightning, 162 

Hull: School of Arr, 330 ; schools com- 
petition, 60 


IDES of March, the, 116 

Ilfracombe, 27, 71 

Improved: dwellings for the working 
classes, 41, 79, 168, 305; Industrial 
Dwellings Company, 79, 305 

Improvement Trust, Edinburgh, 511 

Improvements: in artificial stone, 344; 
Bradford railway, 403 ; Holborn Valley, 
262, 450 

Incorporated Church Building Society, 
51, 402, 490 

India: future overland ronte to, 349 ; 
railway communication with, 153 

Indian: architecture, 485, 496; engineer- 
ing scholarships, 252; harbours, 371; 
Public Work: Department, 451 

Infant life-protection and architects, 435 

Infants’ schools, 5 

Influence of lines of metal in buildings in 
determining the direction of dis- 
charges of lightning, 207 

Inhabited house duty, the, 41 

Institute of British Architects, 15, 73, 
116, 334, 359, 362, 375, 438, 477 

Institutions: Civil Engineers, 15, 297, 
391, 488; Surveyors, 354, 409, 427, 450, 
465 


Intercommunication :— 

Aor, the Drainage, 314 ; alabaster, 
polishing, 17; alkaline tracing paper, 
412; arbitrations and valuations, 39+ ; 
arches, dimensions of, 191; arches, 
oblique, 112, 133; arches, vaulted brick, 
53; architrave, 191, 212; architects’ 
assistants, 449; architectural draw- 
ings, coloured, 431, 449; Architectural 
Dictionary, 191, 470; articled pupils, 
books for, 334; asphalte, 112, 449; 
Associated Arts’ Institute, 270. 

BARRACKS, 172, 192; barytes in 
paint, 431, 470; Batley Market comps - 
tition, 412; bay windows, le1ky, 449 ; 
belfry lights, 431; best material for 
taking rubbings, 449, 479; best work on 
cemetery memorials, 492, 510; Beth- 
lehem Hospital fountain, 374; Black- 
pool Market competition, 251 ; boilers, 
kitchen, 112, 172; bond, hoop-iron, 
353. 394; book on scaffolding, 72; 
books for articled pupils, 334, 374, 431 ; 
brick bridge, strength of, 40, 53 ; brick 
vaulted arches, 53; brickmaking, 431, 
449, 470; bricks, kaolin, 172, 191 ; 
bricks, buff or yellow, 374; brickwork, 
cleaning, 191; brickwork, measuring, 


Intercommunication, continued :— 


251; brickwork, ornamental, 40, 53, 
492; bridge, brick, 40, 53; bridges, 
skew, 112, 133; Brough, villa at, 492, 
510; buff or yellow bricks, 353, 3743 
building churches, 449; building in 
concrete, 431; building materials, 
properties of, 72; building, timber for, 
191 

CALCULATING Earthwork, 412; casks 
gauging, 412, 449; Castle, Eyns- 
ford, 172; casts, plaster, 492; carry- 
ing off hot air from rooms, 353, 374 ; 
cathedrals, Roman Catholic,72; cellars, 
water in, 374, 412 ; cement and mortar, 
251, 270, 296; cemetery memorials, 
492, 510 ; centrolinead, 353, 394 ; chest 
for tools, 17 ; chimney pieces, varnish- 
ing, 91, 112 ; chimney-shafts, lining of, 
449 ; chimney-shafts, valuing, 172, 353, 
394, 431 ; chimney stacks, measuring 
and valuing, 270, 296, 314, 334, 353, 
394, 431, 510; Chinese white, 152; 
church building, 449; Church of St. 
James-the-Less, Westminster, 17 ; 
church at Warhorough, Berks, 296 ; 
churches, Northamptonshire, 212, 2515; 
circle-upon-circle, 296, 314, 334, 412 ; 
cleaning brickwork, 191; cleaning 
walls, 449, 470 ; clerk, estimating, 212, 
232 ; coloured architectural drawings, 
431; colours for paper-stainers, 510 ; 
colours to represent materials on 
plans, 412, 432, 449, 470 ; competition, 
Blackpool Market, 251; competitions, 
132; composition, metallic, 251; 
concrete building, 431 ; construction 
of roofs, 412, 432, 449; Cornish 
churches, 17 ; cylinders, 40 

DAMP and sea-salt in party-wall, 353, 
374, 412 ; damp, keeping out, 191, 212; 
darkening walnut, 510; Dictionary, 
Architectural, 191, 470 ; dimensions of 
arches, 191; district surveyors’ liability, 
394; drainage, 374, 394; Drainage Act, 
the, 314; draughts, excluding, 251, 270 ; 
drawings, coloured, 431, 449; duties of 
surveyors, 431 

ELaRTHWORK, calculating, 412; echo, 
preventing, 449; erection of work- 
houses, 374; estimating clerk, 212, 232; 
estimating furnace chimney shafts, 172, 
353, 394, 431; evaporating gill stoves, 
152; examples of half-timbered con- 
struction, 412; excluding draughts, 251, 
270; Kynsford Castle, 172 

FASTENER, patent, 412; fittings of 
shops, 270 ; fixing glass letters on glass, 
510; floors, 40, 53; flower-painting in 
oil, 449 ; foliage, 40; fountain at Beth- 
lehem Hospital, 374; framed floors, 40, 
53; furnace chimney shafts, 172, 353 

GAUGING casks, 412, 449; geometri- 
cal, 112, 192; gill stoves, 152; glass 
letters on glass, fixing, 510; groins, 
470; gypsum, hardening, 172, 192 

HALF-rIMBERED examples, 412; 
hardening gypsum, marble, or stucco, 
172,192; heating, 492; heating mill by 
steam, 232; height of chimney stacks, 
296, 314, 334 ; hoop-iron bond in mortar 
joint, 353, 394; hot air, carrying off, 
363, 374 ; house property, 374 

IOEn-HOUSH, 53, 112; Indian Public 
Works, 132; Institute prizes, the, 17; 

Interiors, lighting, 112, 133 

JOINERS’ work: preserving, 431, 449 ; 
price of, 510 

KaoLIn BRICKS, 172, 191; keeping 
out the damp, 191, 212; kitchen boilers, 
112, 172 

LABORATORY requirements, 1125 
leaky bay windows, 449; liability of 
district surveyors, 394; life interest, 
251 ; lighting interiors. 112, 133; lining 
of chimney shafts, 449 

MakinG bricks, 431, 449, 470 ; marble, 
hardening, 172, 192; Market competi- 
tion, Batley, 412 ; Market competition, 
Blackpool, 251; masonry, 191, 212; 
masonry, weight of, 394; material for 
taking rubbings, 449, 470; materials, 
properties of, 72; measuring brick- 
work, 251; measuring chimney stacks, 
270, 296, 314, 353, 394, 431; memorials, 
cemetery, 492, 510; metallic composi- 
tion, 251 ; mill, heating, 232 ; Moresque 
style, the, 17, 40; mortar and cement, 
251, 270, 296; mouldings, sketching, 
470, 492; mounting plans, 374 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRER churches, 212 
251. 

OBLIQUE arches, 112, 133; oil, flower 
painting in, 449 ; ornamental brick- 
work, 40, 53, 72, 492; Ormean Park 
competition, Belfast, 314. 

PAINT, barytes in, 431, 470 ; painting 
fiowers in oil, 449 ; paper, wood veneer, 
449 ; paper-staining, 510; papers, room 
for, 72, 91; parochial rating, 374; 
party-wall, 191, 212, 296, 314, 334; 
party-wall, damp in, 353, 374, 412; 
patent fastener, 412; paving, tar, 431 ; 
perspective, 353 ; Pettenkofer's process 
for restoring pictures, 172, 191 ; plan- 
ning, 132,153; plans, mounting, 374 ; 
plaster, 53, 91, 112, 132; plaster-casts, 
492; plates, stencil, 112; polishing 
alabaster, 17; polishing white wood, 
510; Portland stone, 251; preserving 
joiners’ work, 431, 449; preventing 
echo, 449, 470; price of joiners’ work, 
510; prizes at the Institute, 17; proper- 
ties of building materials, 72 ; property, 
house, 374; public works in India, 132 ; 
pulleys for sashes, 314, 412; pupils, 
books for, 152, 374, 431; puzzolana, 
191, 212, 232, 270, 296, 314, 353, 


VI 


Intercommunication, continued :— 

RATING, parochial, 374; representing 
materials on plans by colour, 411, 452, 
449, 470; requirements of a laboratory, 
112; restoring pictures, 172, 191; road 
steam engines, 91; Roman Catholic 
cathedrals, 72; roof construction, 412, 
432, 449; room for valuable papers, 72, 
91; rubbings, 449, 47C. 

SANITARY matters, 431 ; sash pulleys, 
314, 412; sawing timber by a wire 
charged with electricity, 212; scaffold- 
ing, 72; school ventilation, 394; sea- 
salt in party-wall, 353, 374, 412; shafts, 
estimating, 172; shop fittings, 270; 
shoring, 17, 40; sketching mouldings, 
470, 492; skew bridges, 112, 138 ; slating 
towers, 112, 133, 152; stacks, chimney, 
510;. staining paper, 510; steam engines 
on roads, 91; steam, heating by, 232; 
steam tramways, 510; stencil plates, 
112; stone, Portland, 251; stoves, 152, 
212; strength of brick bridge, 40, 53; 
strength of wood, 17; stucco, harden- 
ing, 172,192; St. James the Less, West- 
minster, 17; surveying, 412, 432, 470, 
492 ; surveyors, duties of, 431. 

TAKING rubbings, 449, 470; tar 
paving, 431; template and templet, 
132, 152, 172; timber for building pur- 
poses, 191; timber, sawing, 212; tool 
chest, 17; towers, slating, 112, 133, 152; 
tracing paper, alkaline, 412; tracings, 
853; tramways, steam, 510. 

VALUABLE papers, room for, 72, 91; 
valuations and arbitrations, 394 ; valu- 

* ing chimney shafts, 353, 394; varnish- 
ing chimney-pieces, 91, 112; vaulted 
arches, brick, 53 ; veneer paper, wood, 
449; ventilation, 251; ventilation of 
schools, 394; villa at Brough, 492, 510. 

WALL, party, 191, 212, 296, 314, 334, 
853, 374; walls, cleaning, 449, 470; 
walnut, darkening, 510; Warborough 
Church, Berks, 296; water in cellars, 
374, 412; weight of masonry, 394 ; white, 
Chinese, 152; white wood, polishing, 
510; windows, bay, 449 ; wood, polish- 
ing, 510; wood, strength of, 17; wood 
veneer paper. 449 ; work on cemetery 
memorials, 492, 6510; workhouses, 
erection of, 374 

XYLOTECHNIGRAPHY, 470 

YELLOW or buff bricks, 353, 874 

Interesting discoveries: in the Aleu- 
tian Islands, 470; at Gorleston Church, 
38, 53 

International: Exhibition, Vienna, 242, 
255, 314, 496; exhibitions, 3, 182, 242 
255, 314, 496 

Invention in art, 319, 417, 454 

5a Docks, 334; Schoolboard, 471 
51 

Iirchester Church, 180 

Treland, labourers’ dwellings in, 115 

fron : arches, 402; trade arbitration, 297, 
and zine roofs for cathedrals, 322 

Tronwork, Harly Norman, 162 

Irrigation, sewage, 229 

Irthlingborough Church, 179 

Islington Guardians, the, and their archi- 
tect, 157 

Islip Church, 161 

Italian: architects, great, 24, 58, 117; 
artists, names of, 167 


JEDBURGH abbey, 371 

Jersey, new harbour at, 192 

“Joint Action,” a fable, 329, 352 

J ulius Elliott Memorial Schools, Brighton, 


82 


KENSINGTON, Church of St. John 
the Baptist, 422 

Kent Archeological Society, 81 

Keys, locks, and box staples, 252 

Kilburn, St. Augustine's Church, 242 

King-street, Westminster, 92 

Kingston-upon-Hull cemetery 
petition, 261 


LABOODR, Chinese, 511 

Labourers’ dwellings, 113, 147 

Ladders, 252 

Lady Chapel, Chichester, 321 

Lambeth: potteries,j the, 41, 112; 
Vauxhall water, 45 

Lamps, oxy-hydrogen, 92 

Lancashire, ricketty buildings of, 340 


Land and Building Societies :— 
Birkbeck Benefit Building Society, 153; 
Birmingham Frechold Land Society, 
431; Birmingham Friendly Building 
Society, 40; Murton-on-Trent Building 
Company, 333 ; City Permanent Benefit 
Building Society, 281; City of Roches- 
ter Building, Land, and Investment 
Society, 40 ; Conseryative Land Society, 
192, 294 ; County of Southampton Pro- 
vident Permanent Benefit Building So- 
ciety, 249; Dalton and Furness Perma- 
nent Benefit Building Society, 79; 
Dunblane Building Company, 507; 
Fourth City Mutual Building and In- 
vestment Society, 431; Friendly Socie- 
ties and Building Societies Commis- 
sion, 40; Important to building socie- 
ties, 45; Improved Industrial Dwell- 
ings Company, 79 ; Kirkcaldy Property 
Investment Soeiety, 372; law of build- 
ing societies, the, 292, 371; Leeds Per- 
manent Benefit Building Society, 431; 
Longton Independent Mutual Benefit 
Building Society, 17 ; Longton Original 
Benefit Building Society, 17; Mercan- 
tile and General Permanent Building 
Society, 507; North Kent Permanent 
Building Society, 192 ; Oxford Working 
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Land and Building Societies, continued :— 
Men’s Land and Building Society, 372 ; 
Planet Benefit Building Society, 92; 
Queen’s Permanent Benefit Building 
Society, Hull, 333; Saltburn-by-the- 
Sea, Skelton, and Lofthouse Benefit 
Building Society, 507; Second Chatham 
Building Society, 249; Sheffield Per- 
manent Building Society, 120; Staf- 
fordshire Land, Building, and Invest- 
ment Society, 192; Staffordshire Pot- 
teries Economic Permanent Building 

* Society, 507 

Land: and rent, 465; spans and arches, 
215 

Landings, Yorkshire, 544 

Lands: Orown, 323; waste, 17 

Landscape gardening on the Thames 
Embankment, 453 

Large roof coverings, 322 

Largest bonded warehouse in London, 
471 

Law courts, the new, 41, 112, 119, 249 

Laying concrete foundations, 142 

Lead roof-coverings, 228, 235 

Leakage from gas mains, 460 

Leamington, mansion at, 404 

Leeds: Academian Society, 79; Church 
Congress, 277; new bridge at, 282; 
School of Art, 173, 292, 330; School- 
board, 249, 403; sewage utilisation at, 
236, 313 


Legal Intelligence :—Action against 

* Vicar of -Kolkstone, 409; an architect 
non-suited, 394; architects’ ‘duties and 
liabilities, 92; Attorney-General »v. 
Birmingham Town Council, 92; bauk- 
ruptcy cases, 92, 110, 133 ;_ Berg- 
heim v. ths Darlaston Iron Bridge 
Company, 510; Birmingham sewage 
nuisance, the, 92; building societies, 
292, 371; cases underthe Metropolitan 
Buil@ing Act, 72, 335, 353, 510 ; contract, 
292; Corporation of Folkestone ». 
Woodward, 409 ; Coutts’s bank and Mr. 
i. W. Pugin, 432; Daniels v. Griffiths, 
$94; dispute inthe building trade, 252; 
disputed contract for girders, 510; 
district surveyors’ fees, 72; employ- 
ment of children in brickyards, 209 ; 
general line of buildings, 353 ; Hill 
and another wv. the Lord Mayor of 
London, 409 ; Hinton v»v. Little, 
353; Holborn Valley Works, 409 ; 
Howarth v. Davey, 449; illegally 
storing petroleum, 92; important 
to building societies and builders, 
45; Knightley ». Wilkinson, 335 ; 
singular attempt to reduce an archi- 
tects commission, 72; Manches- 
ter Chancery suit, a, 450; Marezzo 
Marble Company, the, 449; Marquis 
of Salisbury v. Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 510; master builders, the, and 
London carpenters, 510; Oswald ». 
the Guardians of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Union, 72; paving apportion- 
ments, 409; Pearson v. Jolinson and 
Smith, 466; Planet Benefit Building 
Society, 92; polluting a canal, 452 ; 
prosecution under the Workshops and 
Factory Act, 450; Pugin v. Griggs, 
alleged malicious prosecution, 92 ; 
Re Edward Vigers, 92, 110, 133; 
Rosher v. Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 510; Ruddock v. Rolph, 510 ; 
Smethurst v. Beckett, 510; Soutar ». 
Gauld, 92; Thames Embankment 
cases, 510; Tomlinson v. Lowe, 450 ; 
Vestry of Marylebone v. Bishop, 510 ; 
Warwick and Birmingham Canal ». 
Burman, 432; Whitfield v. King, 252 ; 
Wyatt v. Colls, 353 

Leicester: Schoolboard, 218, 249, 467 ; 
sewage, 317 

Leicestershire Archeological Society, 
217, 293, 447 

Leith harbour, 371 

Length of an are, formula for, 362 

Letting the City lands, 450 

Lewes School of Art. 53 

Light the oxy-hydric, 162; light rail- 
ways, 391 

Lighting schoolrooms, 220, 235, 251 

Lightning: conductors, 82,207; damage 
by, 53, 102 ; rods, 119 ; trees killed by, 
162 j 

Lining for fireproof safes, 233 

Liverpool: Architectural Society, 108, 
158, 271, 458, 466; Autumn Art Exhi- 
bition, 192; Mersey tunnel, 390; 
Oriental Art Exhibition, 499; plum- 
bers’ soirée and ball, 410; Polytechnic 
Society, 358; Schoolboard, 230; work- 
men’s dwellings at, 447 

Llanaelhaiarn Schoolboard, 295 

Loads on girders, 248 

Local: board, a musical, 297; peculi- 
arities of Gothic, 437; sanitary au- 
thorities, 113 

Lock-out in the London building trade, 
18, 232, 323 

Locks, keys, and box staples, 252 

London: Association. of Foremen En- 
gineers, 375; Assoeiation of Master 
Builders, 480; bridges, freeing, 432 ; 
building trades, 13; Chatham and 
Dover Railway works, 77; City 
Mission House, 480; Company of 
Builders (Limited), 252; and County 
Banking Company, 113; gas supply- 
159, 283; International Exhibition, 
(1873), 182; markets, 59; and Middle- 
sex Archeological Society, 293 ; School- 
board, 8,'38, 59, 60, 81, 169, 230, 249, 
276, 351, 428 ; spring water, 137; strike, 


a builder, 510; action against the) 
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termination of, 155; tolls, abolition of, 
18; wells, 460 
Long Melford, windows. at, 478 
Longhedge, railway works at, 77 
Lorsch, 241 4 
Lowick Church, 161 
Lacky loug stocking, a, 249 
Lunatic Asylum at St. Ann’s Heath, pro- 
posed, 68, 75, 142, 282, 295,313 
Lyndhurst, 100 


a7), TURE pictures from Egypt, 
1 


Machines: for cleaning tramways, 173 ; 
for sawing, novel, 133; wood-working, 
389 

Mactise’s frescoes, 17 

Maidstone School of Art, 250 

Mains, gas, 460 

Manchester: architects on the quantities 
question, 493; art at, 493; halls near, 
477 ; heavy failure at, 213; ramble in, 
434; School of Art, 489, 493 

Mansion at Leamington, 404 

Manufacture of: bricks, 469; 
American, 219 

Mansard roofs, 439 

Marbles at the British Museum, 129, 
343 

March, the Ides of, 116 

Markets: Batley, 480; Blackpool, 60, 
118, 293, 434; Covent Garden, Flower, 
207 ; London, 59 

Mason College, Birmingham, 153 

Masons and the lock-out and striko, 232 

Masonry and brickwork, 221,235 

Material, treatment of, 158, 181, 200 

Materials, fireproof, 213, 486 

Medal, the St. Bartholomew, 282 

Memorial: fountain, Glasgow, the 
Stewart, 141; hall, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 384; Prince Consort, 1, 267, 300 ; 
schools, Brighton, 82 

Memorials of ths White Friars of 
Coventry, 498 

Mersey tunnel, Liverpool, 390 

Metal: doors, 252; roofing, 233 

Metallic roof coverings, 353 

Methods of: deciding competitions, 
new, 192; half-timbered construction, 
477 

Metropolitan: Association for Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the Working 
CO lasses, 41; Board of Works, 92, 297, 
304, 354, 395, 511; bridges, 335; Build- 
ing Act, 113, 133; ga3 supply, 159, 235 ; 
rateable value, 260; tramways, 17, 
271; water supply, 41, 45, 52, 69, 113, 
137, 175, 233, 271, 354, 492, 512 ; 

Michael Angelo a8 an artist workman 
319 

Michigan pine, 315 

Middle Ages, failures of the, 135 

Middlesborough School Board, 372 

Milford Haven and pier, 391 

Millinery, architectural, 67 

Million sterling of plumbers’ work, 175 

Minerals, ownersnip of, 427 

Mining Institute. N ewcastle-upon-Tyne, 
384 

Minsters: Aachen, 46; Ripon, 178, 331; 
York, 332, 429 

Modern: Architects and their works. 
13, 35, 67, 167, 187, 291; Berlin, 182 ; 
ecclesiastical art, 222; English archi- 
tecture, 82 

Monmouthshire: and Caerleon Anti- 
quarian Society, 181; churches, 235 

Monreale Cathedral, 267 

Monster: hotel at Chicago, 334; steam 
hammer foundations, 133 

Montreal, sanitary work at, 230 

Monument to Davy, Penzance, 306 

Monumental bragses, 228, 242 

Mounds, serpent, 148 

Mounting drawings and tracings, 428, 
509 

Morant, Boyd, and Blandford’s bean- 
feast, 18 

More antiquarian forgeries, 261 

Morris’s breakwater, 202 

Mural paintings: Gorleston Church, 
38, 53 ; South Leigh, 219 

Museums: Architectural, 70, 354, 404, 
432, 440, 446, 465; British, 36, 112, 129, 
343; East London, 2, 21, 55, 95, 115; 
South London, 323 

Musical Local Board, a, 297 


slates, 


NAMES of Italian artists, 167 

National: Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, 219, 220; Health 
Society, 445, 456, 487; memorial to 
Prince Consort, 1, 267, 300; Musical 
Union’s prize, 324; schools, Highgate- 
rise, 59 

Needle, Cleopatra’s, 511. 

New: art and old art, 383, 399; Broad- 
street station, 248; Law Courts, the, 
41, 112, 119, 249, 

New York: Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects, 375; exhibition of sketches 
at, 511 

est geeamiagn. the, and bona fide art, 
177. 


489 ; School board, 489. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Mining Institute, 
3845; tower and spire at, 222 : 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 122 RN 

Newport (Mon.) School-board, 269 

Nomenclature, Gothic, 168. 

Norman ironwork, early, 162 

North: of Ireland building trade dis- 
putes, 401 ; London School of Art, 292 ; 
Casati Archeological Society, 
292. 


Neweastle-under-Lyme: School of Art, 
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» 
Northampton, old remains at, 133 ; Schoo! 


of Art, 447; School-board, 403 

Northamptonshire : Archeological So- 
ciety, 217; excursion of Architectural 
Association, 129, 159, 168, 179 2 

Northern Architectural Association, 281, 
498 . 

Norwich Cathedral, 355 

Notebook of an architect in Spain, 380 

Notes on: civil architecture in York- 
shire, 195; earthwork, 21, 43, 52, 71, 77 ° 
127, 135, 175, 195, 216; firebricks, 248, 
280; great Italian architects, 24, 58, 
117; treatment of material, 158, 181, 
200 

Nottingham: Architectural Association, 
466 ; School of Art, 362 

Novel wood-sawing Machine, 133 

Novelty in the building trade, 18 

Nuisance, the bill-posting, 46 


OAK: carved work, old, 270; durability 
of, 297; palings, 271 
Oban church competition, 293 


Obituary :—Aldis, Dr. C. J.B, 92.5 
Alfred de Burgho, 54; Banks, Mr., 492 5 
Cockerell, Mrs., 450; George Hemming 
Mason, A.R.A., 344; Haines, Rev. Her- 
bert, 242; Hector Horeau, 193; Pollard, 
Mr., 354; Rider, Thomas, 253 ; Schnorr- 
von-Karolsfeld, J. G. J., 16; Tidey, 
Mr. Henry, 73 

Objects of vertu at Bethnal Green, 115 

Obstruction of a City thoroughfare, 213 

Officers; architect’s department, London 
School Board, 230, 249 ; sanitary, 432 

Oil paintings, English, 3, 55 

Old: art and new art, 383,399; Castle- 
street Schools, Whitechapel, 59; halls 

near Manchester, 477; oak carved 
work, 270; remains at Northampton, 
destruction of, 133 

One class railway trains, 173 f 

Opening: meeting, Architectural Associ- 
ation of Ireland, 303; museums on 
Sundays, 92; of new tramways, 271 
of the Penicuik Railway, 192 

Opera-house, Aberdeen, 149, 506 

Opinion of a philosopher on modern 
ecclesiastical art, 222 

Opportunities, 102 

Organs: chancel, 28; unique, 315 ; 

Origin and growth of Romanesque archi- 
tectnreye255, 257 

Oriental art exhibition, 499 

Ornament: casts at the Architectural 
Museum, 404, 446, 465 ; versus utility at 
St. Paul's, 113 ‘ 

Ornamental; stones, 415; tree-planting, 
202 

Oundle Church, 161 

Our country churchyards, 36 

Overland route to India, future, 349 

Ownership of coal and minerals, 427 

Oxford: Architectural and Historica 
Society, 401, 417, 447; art.at, 453, 492 5 
colleges, the, 303 ; Ruskin’s school at, 
811, 315 

Oxyhydric light, the, 162 

Oxyhydrogen street lamps, 92 


PACIFICATOR, sea, 202 

Paddington baths and wash-houses, 480 

Painting: on glass, 306; in water colours, 
192 

Paintings: English oil, 3, 55; German 
fresco, 297; at Gorleston Church, 33, 
53; at South Leigh, mural, 219 

Paints, silicate, 344 

Palace of Westminster, the, 18 

Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, 500° 

Palestine Exploration Fund, 395 

Palings, oak, 271 

Paper, waste of, 512 

Papers, wall, 291 

Park, Battersea, 72 

Parish churches: Stepney, 37; Willes- 
den, 350 

Parisian: hospitals, 53 ; 
against fire, 192 

Parliament, Houses of, 41 


Parliamentaty Notes:— Battersea 
Park, 72; Bermondsey and Rother- 
hithe water supply, 17; Birmingham 
Sewage Blt, 17, 41, 455; brickfield 
children, 92; British Musenm, 1125 
Civil Service estimates, 17 ; commons 
and waste lands, 17; Department of 
Science and Art, 112; Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 72; Houses of 
Parliament, the, 41; inhabited house 
duty, 41; King-street, Westminster, 
92; Lambeth potteries, the, 112; - 
Lambeth aud Vauxhall water, 45; 
Maclise’s frescoe’s, 17; Metropolitan 
Board of Works, 92; Metropolitan 
Buildings Act Amendment Bill, 113; 
New Law Courts, the, 41,112; new Post 
Offlee buildinys, 41; opening museums 
on Sundays, 92; Public Health Bill, 17, 
113; local sanitary authorities, 1135 . 
Thames Hmbankment Bill, 72; Tram- 
ways (Metropolis) Bills, 17 

Pastoral staff of the Bishop of Hereford, 


precautions 


Patents connected with building, 233, 
252, 294, 358, 402, 469, 480 

Pavements: tar, 149; tile, 511 

Paving: asphalte, 233, 240, 354; new 
wood, 500 

Peckham, new bridge at, 314 

Pencil drawings, transferrmg, 173 

Penicuik Railway, the, 192 

Penrose’s design for decorating St. 
Paul’s, 107 

Penzance, the Davy monument, 306 

Permanent and temporary structures, 361 

Peruvian antiquities, 450 
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Peterborough, new bridge at, 507 

Philanthropist ina brickyard,a, 451 

Philosoper, a, on modern ecclesiastical 
art, 222 

Photographs of collections in Pritish 
Museum, 36 

Piccadilly, house and shop at, 46 

Pictures from Egypt, MacCallum’s, 18 

Piers: bridge, 469; Douglas (Isle of Man), 
53; Milford Haven, 391 

Piling, 276, 299 

Pine in Michigan, 315 

Planing: houses, 46; schools, 4, 16, 25, 61, 
102, 110, 111, 132, 152, 172, 189, 220, 235, 
251, 270, 276, 445 

Planting trees, 202 

Plaster as a protection from fire, 213 

Plumbers’ work, a million sterling of, 
175 

Plumbing, 191, 197, 209 

Poisoning, sewage, 220 

Polebrook Church, 160 

Polishing floors, 150 

Pollard, death of Mr., 354 

Pope's birthplace, 452 

Porcelain and pottery at the Bethnal 
Green Museum, 95 

Porchester Castle, 98 

Portable conservatory, 242 

Portland breakwatar, 122 

Portraits, historical, 153 

Portsmouth School Board, 269 

Post-office: the new, 41, 73; and the 
Press, 28 

Posts and pillars, riband, 28 

Potteries, Lambeth, 41, 112 

Pottery and porcelain at the Bethnal 
Green Museum, 95 

Power, water, 318, 356, 416, 455, 473 

Practical engineering at the Crystal 
Palace, 500 

ror professional, 418, 485 ; scope of, 
45 ' 


Practices, sharp, 153 

Precautions: against fire in Paris, 192; 
sanitary, 220 

Precedent for vestrymen, a, 306 

Preservation of timber, 413 

Presidents’ addresses: Architectural As- 
sociation, 360; Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, 459; Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, 359 

Press and the Post-office, the, 28 

Preston, St. Walburge, 344 

Prevention of fires, 506 

Preventing: damp in walls, 133; echoes 
in buildings, 413 

Price of window-glass, 169 

Prince Consort: national memorial, 1, 
267, 300; statues, 173 

Principles of architectural design, 87 

Priories: Christchurch, 98 ; Dunstable, 
102, 241 ; Sopwell, 241 

Priory Castle, Christchurch, 99 

Private dwelling-houses at Vienna Exhi- 
bition, 255 

Prizes: Architectural Association, 382 ; 
National Musical Union, 324; Univer- 
sity College, 14, 40 

Professional practice, 418, 485 

Professor Ruskin at Oxford, 311, 315 

Professors of fashionable art, 107 

Projected railway improvements at Brad- 
ford, 403 

Promised contribution to the formation 
of a new style, 334 

Property, house, 438 

Proposed: baths, Paddington, 480; cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh, 140, 152, 172, 192, 211, 
238, 314, 422, 466, 500 ; lunatic asylum, 
St. Ann’s Heath, 68, 75, 142, 282, 295, 
313; museum for South London, 323 ; 
river baths at Chelsea, 375 

Proximate principles of architectural de- 
sign, 87 

Public: elementary schools, Old Castle- 
street, Whitechapel, 59; Health Bill, 
the, 17, 113, 432, 511; Works Depart- 
ment, Indian, 451 

Publications, Notices of :—An Ar- 
chitectural and Historical Account of 

, the Shrines in St. Alban’s Abbey, 476 ; 
An Architect's Notebook in Spain, 380 ; 
British Almanack and Companion 
(1873), 479; Civil Service Arithmetic, 
391; Coal and Coal Mining, 479; Fire 
Surveys, 23; First Book of Mining and 
Quarrying, 391; Freehand Drawing, 
Test Papers and Class Sheets for Prac- 
tical Geometry, 479; Hand-book to the 
Prince Consort Memorial, 27; Health 
and Comfort in House Building, 79; 
Hygiene of Air and Water, the, 27 ; 
Tron as a Material of Construction, 27; 
Life and Labours of Thomas Brassey, 
56; Life of Richard Trevithick, 79,391 ; 
Manuel of Buhlwork and Marquetry, 
391; New Formulas for the Loads and 
Defiections of Solid Beams and Girders, 
27 ; On the Construction of Catch-water 
Reservoirs, 155; On the Drainage and 
Sewage of Towns, 79; Our Work in 
Palestine, 479; Patterns for Turning 
without the Use of any Ornamental 
Chuck, 27; Perspective, or the Art of 
Drawing what One Sees, 79; Photo- 
graphs of Collections in the British 
Museum, 36 ; Practical Plane Geometry, 
27; Practical Suggestions to Inventors, 
Patentees, and Purchasers of Patents, 
27; Rai.ways or No Railways: the 
Battle of the Gauges Renewed, 79 ; Re- 
port on the Drainage of Bumbay, 494 ; 
Ross’s Wages Calculator, 479; Royal 
Guide to the London Charities in 1872- 
73,391; Strains in Trusses Computed 
byMeans of Diagrams, 27 ; Strength of 
Materials and Structures, 391; Treatise 
on the Building and Ornamental Stones 


Publications, Notices of, continued :— 
of Great Britain and Foreign Countries, 
415; Treatise on the Construction and 
Operation of Wood-working Machines, 
889; Treatise on Waterworks for the 
Supply of Cities and Towns, 479; The 
Fifty-one Hours Wages Reckoner, 79 ; 
Village Churches of Denbighshire, 43 ; 
Work and Wages Practically Consi- 
dered, 142 

Puget Sound timber trade, 354 

Pure spring water for London, 137 

Pursuits, antiquarian, 121 

Putty, softening, 213 

Pyramid, the Great, 503 


QUANTITIES question, the, 493 

Quarries, celebrated, 200 

Quarrying slate in America, 219 

Quarterly Review, the, and the completion 
of St. Paul’s, 301, 317, 320, 351 

Queen Victoria-street, London, 378 


RAILWAY : communication with In- 

* dia, 153; improvements at Bradford, 
403; trains, one-class, 173; tunnels, 
Baltimore, 315 ; works at Longhedge, 77 

Railways: Baltimore and Potomac, 315 ; 
Euphrates Valley, 113; Great Eastern, 
248; Light, 391; Penicuik, 192; South 
American, 315; for Western Australia, 
492 

Ramble in Manchester, 434 

Ransome’s artificial stone, 138 

Rateable value of the metropolis, 260 

Raunds Church, 161 

Rawlinson, Mr., on health, 382 

Reading: Architectural and Archzolo- 
gical Society, 395, 492; carpenters and 

, their employers, 335) 

Rebuilding of Chicago, 375, 377 

Recent utterances, 235 

Recess, the, 95 

Reclamation of the Ferrara marshes, 450 

Redditch School of Art, 253 

Registry staircase, Canterbury, 306 

Regulations of School Boards, 276 

Relation of an architect to his employer, 
341 

Releasing spring and roller blinds, 233 

Remains at Northampton, 133 

Remarkable wells in London, 460 

Rent of land, 465 

Repairing roads, 60, 73 

Reports, sanitary, 473 

Reputed sword of Wallace, the, 354 

Researches on the site of Troy, 403 

Residences, royal, 233 

Residuum of architects, the, 168 

Reservoirs, catch-water, 155 

Restorations: Chester Cathedral, 69, 498 ; 
Exeter Cathedral, 179, 192; St. Alban’s 
Abbey, 6 

Riband posts and pillars, 28 

Ricketty buildings in Lancashire, 340 

Righteousness of wrath, the, 147 

Ringstead Church, 161 

Ripon Minster, 178, 331 

Ritual and architecture, 311 

Rival carpenters’ societies, the, 350 

River baths at Chelsea, proposed, 375 

Road-rolling, steam, 60, 73 

Roadways of bridges, 339, 355, 379, 397, 
435, 505 

Rochdale School of Art, 230 

Rochester School Board, 8, 60, 282, 313 

Rock-drill, a new, 153 

Rods, lightning, 119 

Roll-cape for sheet metal roofing, 233 

Roller blinds, 233 

Rolling roads by steam, 60, 73 

Roman remains in Walbrook, 354 

Romanesque architecture, 255, 257, 258, 
357 

Rome, discoveries at, 221, 301, 471 

Romsey Abbey, 97, 338 i 

Roof coverings: cathedral, 322 ; lead, 
228, 235 ; metallic, 353 

Roofs: ancient wood, 5003, of buildings, 
233 ; Mansard, 439 ; timber, 209 

Roofing, fireproof, 353 

Ross School Board, 130 

Rossie Priory, concrete houses, 306, 465 

Rotherhithe water supply, 17 

Royal: Archeological Institute, 14, 96, 
110, 120, 375, 476; Architectural Mu- 
seum, .70, 354, 404, 432, 440, 446, 465 ; 
Gallery of Illustration, 233; Institute 
of British Architects, 15, 73, 116, 334, 
359, 362, 488, 477 ; residences, safety of, 
233 

Rural churches in Monmouthshire, 235 

Rushden Church, 180 

Ruskin, Mr.: on working men’s homes, 
297; to working men, 512 

Ruskin’s: art lectures, 492 ; school at Ox- 
ford, 311, 315 

Ryde School of Art, 466 


SAFES, fireproof, 233 

Safety of royal residences, 233 

Salaries of borough surveyors, 314 

Salford borough surveyorship, 361 

Salisbury Cathedral, 212, 338, 366, 467 

Sanctuary, St. Walburge’s, Preston, 344 

Sandringham, sanitary work at, 460 

Sandstone, 260 

Sanitary: authorities, local, 113; condi- 
tion of St. Pancras, 324;- officers, 432; 
precautions, 220 ; reports, 473 ; science, 
120, 147; (see also “ Water Supply and 
Sanitary Matters”) 

Sash-fastener, Cutler’s, 480 

Sashes, window, 294 

Sassanian palace, discovery of a, 362 

Saturday afternoons for art-workmen, 
354 

Saw, Cotter’s bow, 324 

Sawing machines, novel, 133 


Saye’s Court transformed, 213 

Scarborough: School Board, 149; Under- 
chiff competition, 192 

Scholarships, engineering, 252 

School: desks, 157 ; planning, 4, 16, 25, 61, 
102, 110, 111, 132, 152, 172, 189, 220, 235, 
251, 270, 276, 445 ; ventilation, 92 

Schools: Brighton, 82; competition, Bel 
fast, 413 ; Farnborough, 492 ; Highgate, 
59; infants’, 5; graded, 5; Old Castle- 
stréet, Whitechapel, 59 ; Sheffield, 512 ; 
Wraysbury, 422 

Science, sanitary, 147 

Science and Art Department, 28, 112, 470 

Scope of architectural practice, 458 

Scotgate Ash Stone Company, 202 

Scott, Sir Gilbert, 46 

Screening coals, 133 

Sculpture at the Prince Consort Memorial, 
267, 300 

Sea pacificator, a, 202 

Seatings of boilers, 113 

Securing window panes, 469 

Seez Cathedral doorway, 282 

Selby School of Art, 218 

Serpent mounds, 148 ! 

Session’s work, the, 75 

Sewer on fire, a, 511 

Sewers, ventilation of, 52 

Sewage: experiments at Leicester, 317 ; 
irrigation, 229 ; poisoning, 220; utiliza- 
tion at Leeds, 236, 313 

Sewerage of Birmingham, the, 17, 41, 45, 
92, 158 

Share of the workman in architecture. 
337, 397 

Sharp practices of contractors, 153 

Sheet metal roofing, 233 

Sheffield: Permanent Building Society, 
120; schools at, 512 

Shrines: Becket’s, 202; in St. Alban’s 
Abbey, 476 

Shop, 36, Piccadilly, 46 

Shops at Camborne, Cornwall, 202 

Side board, design for, 306 

Silchester, 120 

Silicate paints, 344 

Sir: Gilbert Scott, 46; Gilbert Scott on 
art schools, 218; Richard Wallace’s 
collection, 2, 21, 55, 95,115 

Site of Troy, the, 403 

Sixth annual excursion of Yorkshire 
Archeologeial Association, 178 

Sketches, exhibition of, 511 

Skilled labour, Chinese, 511 

Skylights, 233 

Slags for building purposes, 37 

Slate quarrying in America, 219 

Slow-combustion grate, the, 404 

Sloane medallion prize, 102 

Society of Antiquaries, 470; Society of 
Arts, 73, 306, 433, 485, 496 ; Society for 
the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 
18, 395; Society of Engineers, 73, 192 
247, 297, 871, 391, 471 

Softening putty, 213 

Soils, water-stopping efficiency of, 173 

Solvent bankruptcy, a, 133 

Some: notes on civil architecture, 195 ; 
recent utterances, 235 

Somersetshire Archeological Society, 207, 
227 

Sopwell Priory, 241 

Sotheran’s bookshop, Piccadilly, 46 

South: American railways, new, 315; 
Kensington School of Art, 507 ; Leigh, 
mural paintings at, 219; London, as- 
phaltein, 233 ; London Museum, 323 

Southampton, 96, 110 

Spanish architecture, 380 

Spansand arches, land, 315 

Special characteristics of Gothic, 437 

Speculating builder, a, 92, 110, 133 

Speight and Sons (Limited) 492 

Spicer’s Hall roof, Bristol, 500 

Spire, St. Mary’s Cathedral Church, New- 
castle, 222 

Spring: blinds, 233; water for London, 137 

Spurious eclecticism, 35, 52 : 

Staff of the Bishop of Hereford, 335 

Stafford School of Art, 330 


Stained Glass:—Acton, 333; Adbas- 
ton, 313; ancient stained glass in 
Exeter Cathedral, 262; Belgrave-cum- 
Birstall, 212; Cardington, 450; Ciren- 
cester, 450; Folkestone, 169; Giasgow 
Cathedral, 230; Gravesend, 249, 271; 
Halesworth, 130; Hawkhurst, 113; 
Jersey, 249; Knare-borough, 271 ; 
Leeds, 333; Minster, 113; Northamp- 
ton 450; Polesworth, 313; Salisbury 
Cathedral, 212; stained glass, old, at 
Long Melford, 478 ;St. LawrenceJewry, 
450; 450; St. Paul’s Cathedral, 271; 
Wath-on-Dearne, 333 

Staircase to Registry, Canterbury, 306 

Stanwick Church, 162 

Staplehurst Schoolboard, 182 

Station, New Broad-street, 248 


Statues, Memorials, &c. :—Ballot 
monument, 210; Brunel, 511 ; Davy 
monument, Penzance, 306; Dunrobin, 
210; Earl Mayo, 410; Edinburgh, 334, 
410, 489; General Lee, 294; Kensing- 
ton, 268, 334; Leonardo da Vinci, 153, 
Liverpool, 294; Lord Holland, 334 ; 
Nicholas Wood, Newcastle, 17; Patna, 
173, 210; Penderyn, 210; Prince Cov- 
sort, 173, 251; Prince Consort eques- 
trian statue, Holborn, 110, 251, 334; 
Prince Consort national memorial, 1, 
267; Richard Cobden, 268 ; Scott 
monument, the, 268; Scott statue, 
New York, 110; Sir Robert Peel, 
351; Sir Roderick Murchison, 153 ; 
Sir W. Scott, St. Louis, 173 ; Stewart 
memorial fountain, Glasgow, 141 ; 
141; Swaffham, 511 


Steam: hammer foundations, 133 ; roll- 
ing for roads, 60, 73 

Stepney parish church, 37 

Stevenstone Hunt, 400 

Stewart memorial fountain, Glasgow, 141 

Steyning, hall at, 222 

Stirling, Vandalism at, 192 

Stocking, a lucky, 249 

Stockton Exchange competition, 440 

Stone: artificial, 138, 304, 344; decay of, 
459; Scotgate Ash, 202 

Stones: building and ornamental, 415 ; 
of the Great Pyramid, 500 

Stonehenge, 334 

Stoppera for ladders, 252 

Stoppine-uE of Sun-street, Bishopsgate, 
213 


Storms, damage by, 133 

Stoves, 118 

Strange hotel, a, 41 

Strength of brickwork, 108, 129, 208 

Street: dangers, 153; lamps, oxyhy- 
drogen, 92 

Streets, tearing up the, 297 

Strike and lock-out in the London build- 
ing trade, 13, 155, 232, 323 

Struck by lightning, 53, 102 

ph tides temporary and permanent 

Style: in art, 260; for the future, the, 
277; anew, 334 

St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, 3245. 
333; St. Alban’s Abbey, 6, 102, 476, 
St. Ann’s Heath Asylum, 68, 75. 142. 
282, 295, 818; St. Anne’s Gateway, 
Salisbury, 306; St. Augustine’s 
Church, Kilburn. 242; St. Bartholo- 
mew medal, the, 282; St. Cross 
Hospital, Winchester, 121, 344; St. 
Giles’s Church, Durtam, 506; St. 
Gothard tunnel, the, 403; St. James’s 
Church, Great Yarmouth, 480; St. 
John the Baptist’s, Kensington, 422 5 
St. Martin’s School of Art, 489; St. 
Mary’s Cathedral Church, Newcastle, 
222; St. Mary’s, Willesden, 350; St. 
Pancras, condition of, 324; St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 107, 113, 177, 271, 301, 315, 
317, 320, 432; St. Quentin, trophy of, 
275; St. Stephen’s Church, Hamp- 
stead, 56; St. Walbarge, Preston, 344 

Subway at Sc. Martin’s-le-Grand, 73 

Suffolk Institute of Archeology, 35 

Suggestions for fire prevention, 506 

Suggested new method of deciding 
competitions, 192 

Sun-street, Bishopsgate, 213 

Sunday opening of Museums, 92 

Sunderland School Board, 269 

Supply of: gas to the metropolis, 159, 
233; water to London, 41, 45, 52, 69, 
113, 137, 175, 233, 271 

Surrey Church competition, 293 

Surveyor, the :—Advantages of steam 
rolling for the repair of roads, 60, 73 ; 
agricultural produce, Jand, and rent, 
465; Bethlehem and Bridewell Hos- 
pitals surveyorship, 171, 190; Bristol 
city surveyorship, 192 ; Crown lands, 
323; district surveyors’ fees, 723 
Ecclesiastical — Dilapidations Act. 
Amendment Bill, 72, 157; highways, 
81; Institution of Surveyors, 334, 409, 
427, 450, 465; new formula for tha 
length of an are, 362; ownership of 
coal and minerals, 427; salaries of 
borough surveyors, 314; Salford 
borough surveyorship, 361;  testi- 
monial to a borough surveyor, 533 
valuation of house property in London, 
438 

Surveys, fire, 23 

Suspension bridges, 402 

Sussex Archeological Society, 150 

Sword, Wallace's, 354 


TAR pavement, new, 149 

Tearing up the streets, 297 

Technical education, 28, 73, 81, 153, 297, 
395 ; in France, 297 

Technological examinations, 73 

Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 80, 129, 343 

Temple Gardens, the, 304 

Temporary structures, 361 

Tendering, ‘ wide,” 227 

Tenders, continental, 354 

Termination Of the London strike, 155 

Testimonials: to a borough surveyor, 538 5 
to a brickyard philanthropist, 314 

Thames Embankment, 41, 72, 252, 271, 453, 
510, 512 

Theatres: Aberdeen, 149, 506; Elephant 
and Castle, 490; European, 460 

Thomas Adolphus Trollope’s art collec- 
tion, 350 

Thomas Brassey, 56 

Thornton Schoolboard, 282 

Thought in church design, 299 

Thoughts: at Canterbury, 215; at the 
Cattle Show, 475 

Tidey, the late Mr. H., 75 

Tile pavements, 511 

Timber : preservation of, 413 ; 
trade of Puget Sound, 354 

Titchmarsh, 160 

Tolls, abolition of, 18 

Tournay cathedral choir, 8 

Towers: Beaufort, St. Cross, 344; St. 
Mary's Cathedral Church, Newcastle, 
222 

Town-hall, design for, 102 

Tracings, mounting, 428, 509 

Trade: festivities, 73, 133; news, 19, 42, 
54, 74, 98,114, 134, 154, 174, 193, 218, 334, 
253, 272, 298, 316, 335, 375, 395, 413, 451, 
471, 492, 512 

Tramway-cleansing machine, 173 

Tramways, metropolitan, 17, 271 


roofs, 209 ; 
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Transferring pencil drawings on paper to 
other paper, 173 

Transformation of Saye’s Court, 213 

Treasures: atthe British Museum, Ephe- 
sian, 129, 343 ; from Cyprus, 398 

Treatment of material, characteristic, 
158, 181, 200 

Tree-planting, ornamental, 202 

Trees killed by lightning, 162 

Trophy of St. Quentin, the, 275 

Troughs, cattle, 239 

Troy, site of, 403 

Tumuli: Ayrshire, 511; East Kent, 262; 
Flixton, 497 

Tunnels: Baltimore, 315; Mersey, 390; 
St. Gothard, 403 

Turkish buildings at Vienna Exhibition, 
495 

Turpentines, 511 


UNDERCLIFF, Scarborough, 192 

Unique organ, a, 315 

University College prizes, 14, 40 

Use of water-glass in building, 427 

Used-up, 315 

Useful precedent for vestrymen, a, 306 

Uses of: artificial stone, 138; blast 
furnace slags for building purposes, 
37, 68 

Utilisation of sewage at Leeds, 236, 313 

Utterances, recent, 235 


VALUATION of house property in 
London, 438 

Value of: antiquarian pursuits, 
coffee ag asanitary agent, 271 

Valves for water, 353 

Vandalism at Stiriing, 192 

Varieties of turpentines, 511 

Varnish for wood, black, 281 

Vasari, Giorgio, 24 

Vecchio Palace, Florence, 500 

Vencomeeolumn, the, 73 

Ventilation of: huuses, 445, 456, 487, 488, 
491; schools, 92; sewers, 52 

Vestry, Chelsea, 297 

Vestrymen, a precedent for, 306 

Victoria Discussion Society, 8 

Vienna International Exhibition, 242 
255, 314, 496 

Villaat Brough, 440 

Village churches of Denbighshire, 43 

raed Architectural Examination, 
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WAGES, calculating, 209 


121; 


’ 


Wages Movement Aberdeen’ 
272; Barrow-in-Furoess, 213; Belfast’ 
375; Birkenhead, 54; Birmingham’ 
272, 395, 413, 512; Blackburn, 19, 54; 
Bradford, 413; Brighton, 154; Bristol, 
74,375; cost to the London masons of 
the lock-out and strike, 232; Darwen, 
512; Dudley, 74; Edinburgh, 253, 
Gateshead, 134; Glasgow, 19, 54, 74, 
114; Greenock, 154, 375; Hackney, 
213 ; Heywood, 253; Hull, 272 ; Leaming- 
ton, 54; Leeds, 54; Liverpool, 134, 
375; London, 13, 19, 42,54, 74, 93, 114, 
134, 154, 174, 213, 232, 234, 253, 272, 298, 
316, 323; Longton, 213 ; Maiden Bradley, 
54; Manchester, 74, 134, 492; Mother- 
well, 234; Newcastle, 114; Newport, 213 ; 
Norwich, 42; Oxford, 214; Paisley, 272 ; 
Potteries, 74, 154, 395; Preston, 54, 74, 
114; Reading, 284, 335 ; Sheffield, 316 ; 
Tamworth, 54; Walsall, 74; Wishaw, 
174, 214, 316, 375; work and wages, 142 

Waifs at the Charterhouse, anti- 
quarian, 150 

Wakefield Schoolboard, 403 

Walbrook, Roman remains at, 354 

Wall: coverings, metallic papers, 
291 

Walls, 402 ; damp, 133 

Wallace collection, the, 2, 21, 55, 95, 115 

Wallace’s sword, 354 

Wandsworth, new bridge at, 507 

Warming: conservatories, 294; houses, 
445, 456, 487 

Warmington Church, 160 

Waste: lands, 17; of paper, 512 

Water: closets, construction of, 252; 
colour painting, 192; gate at York- 
stairs, the, 53; glass, use of, 427; 
power, 318, 356, 416, 473; stopping 
efficiency of substanees, 173; valves, 
353; works, Brighton, 148 

Water Supply and Sanitary 
Matters :—Andover, 172; bakehouses, 
Kast London, 422; Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe water supply, 17, 113; 
Birmingham sewerage, 17, 41, 45, 92, 
153 ; Bombay, 314, 494; Brentwood, 
153; Brighton waterworks, 148 ; Burnt- 
island, 41; Buxton, 153; catch-water 
reservoirs, 155; Cheltenham sewage 
farm, 394; Chelsea, 314; Chester, 271 ; 
cleanliness at the Kast Eod, 470; con- 
trolling the supply of water, 252; con- 
g tant water supply for London, 52, 69, 


Water Supply, &c., continued :— 
175. 233, 512; disease, ventilation, and 
architecture, 488, 491; drainage 0 
Bombay, 494; Dublin, 491; dust oh! 
262; Edinburgh, 133, 371; Exeter, 189; 
Glasgow, 253; health, 219; Hertford, 
69; Hornsey, 172; house drains, 59, 
89, 112, 132, 152, 171, 190, 211; impurity, 
of metropolitan water, 41, 45,271; Ips- 
wich, 512; Lambeth potteries, the, 
112; Lambeth and Vauxhall water, 45; 
leakage from gas mains, 460; Leeds 
236, 313; Liverpool, 69, 172; local sani- 
tary authorities, 113; Margate, 271 ; 
metropolitan water supply, 17, 41, 45, 
52, 69, 113, 137, 175, 233, 271, 354, 492, 
512; Montreal, 230; National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science, 
219, 220; National Health Society, 
445, 456, 487; new water supply for 
North London, 492; Oxford, 313, 450; 
‘“poisoning an archbishop,” 41, 112; 
polluting a canal, 432; pollution of 
streams, 172; Public Health Bill, the, 
17, 113, 432, 511; pure spring water for 
London, 137 ; purification of the Thames. 
354; Rawlinson Mr., on health and 
comfort, 382 ; remarkable wells in Lon- 
don,460; Rotherham, 512 ; Sandringham, 
460; sanitary officers, 432; sanitary 
precautions, 220 ; sanitary reports, 
473; sanitary science at the British 
Association for the Adyancement of 
Science, 147; sanitary science at the 
British Medical Association, 120 ; sew- 
age experiments atLeicester,317; sewage 
irrigation, 229; poisoning, 220; Shef- 
field, 354, 491; Stamford Brook sewer, 
354; St. George's, Hanover-square, 
172; St. Pancras, 324; Southsea, 394; 
Sutcliffe’s syphon traps, 73 ; Taunton, 
133; Tewkesbury, 113; Torquay, 212 ; 
Trowbridge, 189 ; Tunbridge, 41; Tun- 
stall, 335; Twickenham, 189 ; utilisa- 
tion of sewage at Leeds, 236, 313; value 
of coffee as a sanitary agent, 271; ven- 
tilation of sewers, 52; warming and 
ventilating houses, 445, 456, 487, 488 ; 
water-closets, construction of, 252; 
well at New Lambeth workhouse, 173 ; 
wells for water supply, 149; Welsh- 
pool, 212; Windsor, 69, 212, 314; Whit- 
church, 314 

Watt Institution, Edinburgh, 350 

Waverley Bridge, Edinburgh, 390 


Weather, the, and its effects, 489 

Wells Cathedral, 351 

Wells: Chieago artesian, 375; London, 
460; for water supply, 149 

Wellingborough Church, 162 

Wesleyan chapel building, 129 

West Cowes School of Art, 293 

West, doorway, Seez Cathedral, 282 

Western Australia, railways for, 492 

Westminster Palace, 8 

W harves, 469 

Whiston Church, 180 

White Friars, Coventry, 498 

Whitechapel, schools at, 59 

Whittingham memorial, the, 413 

“Wide ” tendering, 227 

Willesden Church, 350 

Winchester, 121, 344 

Window: glass, price of, 169; panes, 
securing, 469 ; sashes and frames, 294 

Windows at Long Melford, 478 ; 

Windsor Castle, Albert Memorial chapel 
314 

Wolverhampton, 100; Schoolboard, 60 
Schoolof Art, 466 

Wolverton School of Art, 350 

Womenin art, 8 

Wood: black varnish for, 281; paving, 
new, 500; sawing machines, novel, 
133 ; working machines, 389 

Wood Memorial Hall, Newcastle, 38 

Woodford Church, 161 : 

Woodwork, ancient, 500 

Worcester Cathedral, 230 

Work: and art, 242; of the session, the 
75; and wages, 142 

Working: men, Ruskin and, 512 ; men’s 
homes, 297 ; wood-machinery, 389 

Workmen’s share in architecture, the, 
337 

Workmen’s dwellings, 41, 79, 108, 113, 
253, 305, 447 5 

Works of modern architects, 18, 35, 67 
167, 187, 291 

Wrath, the righteousness of, 147 

Wraysbury Schoolboard, 422 


YARMOUTH, St. James’s Church, 480 

York: Minster, 332, 490; School of Art, 
412; Stairs water-gate, 53 

Yorkshire: Archeological Association, 
178; civil architecture in, 195; flags 
and landing’, 344 


ZINC-COVERED cathedral roofs, 322 
Zuy der Zee, draining, 297 
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ALL SAINTS’ Church, Edington, 
Wilts, 30, 31; All Saints’ Church, 
Kensington, window at, 406 

All Souls’ Church, Camberwell, 265 

Angle of transept, Edington Church, 30 

ap rere : cabinet panel, 264; furniture, 

05 
Asylum, St. Ann’s Heath, 144, 289 


BEAUFORT Tower, St. Cro3s, Win- 
chester, 346 

Bevington and Son’s organs, 33 

Bird’s-eye view of tower, Cragside, 366 

Breakwater, new, 202 

Brighton : cattle troughs and fountains, 
held ; Julius Elliott Memorial Schools, 


Bristol], roof at, 502 

Brookfield Schools, Highgate, 65 

Brotherhood Hall, Steyning, 224 

Brough, villa at, 442 

BuiLDiIneé News House-planning Com- 
petition, 48. 


CABINET panel; antique, 264 
Camberwell, All Saints’ Church, 265 
Camborne, shops at, 204 

Canterbury Cathedral, staircase at, 308 
Canynge’s House, Bristol, roof at, 502 
Carriage front, country house, 463 
Carved oak door-panel, 264 


Cathedrals :—Canterbury, 308; Salis- 
bury, 308; Seez, 284; T'ournay, 10 

Cattle-troughs and fountains, Brighton, 
239 

es tower, St, Ann’s Heath Asylum, 


ui oo prize, National Musical Union, 


Chancel organs, 33 
Choir, Tournay Cathedral, 10 


Churches:—All Saints’, Edington, 30, 
31; All Saints’ Kensington, 406; All 
Souls’, Camberwell, 265; Free Middle 
Church, Greenock, 165; Hordle, 64 ; 
St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, 244; St. John 
the Baptist, Kensington, 424; St. 
Mary’s, Neweastie, 225; St. Nicholas, 
Lynn, 8+; St. Peter's, Monkwear- 
ial 387 ; St. Walburge’s, Preston, 


Cloister, Cobham College, 443 
Cobham College, 443 

Conntry house, gentleman’s, 462, 463. 
Cragside, Northumberland, 364, 366 


DECORATIONS, wall paper, 286, 287 3. 
Designs: Sideboard, 809; ‘lownhall, 
104, 105, 124, 125; wall papers, 286, 287 

windows, 87 
Details, Townhall, 124 
Dining room fireplace, Cragside, 364 
Ditchling, half-timbered houses at, 224 
Door panel, carved oak, 264; door at 
Willingale Spain Church, Essex, 164 
Doorway, Seez Cathedral, 284 
Drinking fountains, Brighton, 239 


EARLY Norman ironwork, 164 

East window, All Saints’, Kensington, 
406 

Edington Church, Willts, 30, 31 

Elementary Schools, Old Castle-street, 
Whitechapel, 61 

Elliott Memorial Schools, Brighton, 84 

Exterior of choir, Tournay Cathedral, 10 


FIREPLACE in dining-room, Crag- 
side, 364 

Florence, the Palazzo Vecchio, 503 

Fountains, Brighton, 239 

Free Middle Church, Greenock, 165 

Furniture; Antique, 205; hall, 327 


GARDEN front, country-house, 462 
Gateway at Salisbury Cathedral, 308 
Great Yarmouth, St. James’s Church, 482 
Greenock, Free Middle Chureh, 165 


HALF-TIMBERED houses, 
ling, 224 

Hall furniture, 327 

eae Cobham College, 443 ; Steyning, 
22: 

Harrow Weald, house at, 184, 185 

Highgate, National schools at, 65 

Holdenby House, 11, 62 

Hordle Church, Hants, 64 

House plans, 48 

Houses : country, 462, 463 ; half-timbered 
Ditchling, 224; Harrow Weald, 184, 
185; No. 36, Piccadilly, 49 


INTERNATIONAL Exhibition, 
orgaus at, 33 
Ironwork, Early Norman, 164 


JULIUS ELLIOTT Memorial Schools, 
Brighton, 85 


KENSINGTON: Church of St. John 
the Baptist, 424; window at All Saints’ 
Oburch, 406 

Kilburn, St. Augustine’s Church 224 


Ditch- 


LEAMINGTON, mansion at, 407 

Lunatic Asylum, St. Ann’s Heath, 144, 
289 

Lynn, porch at, 84 


MANSION at Leamington, 407 

Memorial : Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
386 ; Schools, Brighton, 84 

Mining Institute, Newcastle.on-Tyne, 386 

Monkwearmouth, St. Peter’s Church, 387 

Morris’s breakwater, 202 


| NATIONAL : Musical Union’s Chal- 


lenge prize, 326; schools, Highgate, 65 
Nave, Edington Church, Wilts. 30 
New breakwater, 202 
Newcastle: tower avd spire at, 226; 
Mining Institute, 386 
Norman ironwork, early, 164 
North transept, Edington Church, 30 


OAK door panel, carved, 264 
Old Castle-st. Schools, Whitechapel, 61 
Organs, chancel, 33 


PACIFICATOR, sea, 202 

Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, 503 

Panels: antique cabinet, 264 ; carved oak 
door, 264 

Parish church, Hordle, Hants, 64 

Piccadilly, house and shop at, 49 


Plans :—All Souls’ Church, Camber- 
well, 265 ; Brookfield National Schools, 
Highgate, 65: Free Middle Church, 
Greenock, 165; Gentleman’s country 
house, 460; Holdenby House, 62; 
house, 48; Julius Elliott Memorial 
chools, Brighton, 85; Old Castle-street 
Schools, Whitechapel, 61 ; parish 
church, Hordle, Hants, 64; St. Jamess 
Church, Great Yarmouth, 482; town- 
hall, 124; villa at Brough, Yorkshire, 
442 

Porches: St. Nicholas, Lynn, 84; St. 
Peter’s, Monkwearmoutn, 387 

Preston, St. Walburge’s Church, 347 

Prize of the National Musical Union, 326 

Proposed lunatic asylum, St. Ann’s 
Heath, 144, 289 i 

Public elementary schools, Old Castle- 
street, Whitechapel, 61 


QUADRANGLE, Cobham College, 443 


REGISTRY staircase, Canterbury 
Oathedral, 308 
Roofs, Soicer’s Hall 


and Can ynge’s 
House, Bristol, 502 


Se Cathedral, gateway at 

Sanctuary, St. Walburge’s, Preston, 347 

School plans, 61, 65, 85 

Schools; Brookfield National, Highgate, 
65; Brighton, 85 

Sea pacificator, a, 202 

Seez Cathedral, west doorway, 284 

Shops: Camborne, 204; Piccadilly, 49 

Sideboard, design for, 309 

Sotheran’s bookshop, Piccadilly, 49 

South porch, St. Nicholas, Lynn, 84 

South-east view of St. Augustine’s, Kil- 
burn, 244 

Spicer's Hall roof, Bristol, 502 

Spire at St. Mary’s Cathedral Church, 
Newcastle, 225 

Staircase to Registry, Canterbury Cathe- 

. aral, 308 

Steyning, Sussex, hall at, 224 

Stoves, 118, 119 


St. Ann’s Heath Lunatic fre hye 144, 


289; St. Anne’s Gateway, Salisbury, 
308; St. Augustine’s Church, Kilburn, 
244; St. Cross, Beaufort tower, 346; 
St. James’s Church, Great Yarmouth, 
482; St. John the Baptist's, Kensing- 
ton, 424; St. Mary’s Cathedral Church, 
Newcastle, 225; St. Nicholas’, Lynn, 
84; St. Peter’s, Monkwearmouth, 387 
St. Waldurge’s, Preston, 347 


TOURNAY Cathedral, 10 

Towers : Cragside, 366 ; Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence, 503; St. Aun’s Heath Asylum, 
289; St. Cross Hospita)], Winchester, 
346; St. Mary’s Cathedral Church, 
Newcastle, 225; St. Peter's Church, 
Monkwearmouth, 387 

Townhall for a country town, 104, 105, 
124, 125. 

Transept, Edington Church, 30 

Troughs, cattle, 239 


VECCHIO Palace, Florence, 503 
Villa at Brough, Yorkshire, 442 


WALL PAPERS, designs for, 286, 287 

West: doorway, Seez Cathedral, 284; 
front, Edington Church, 31 

Whitechapel, schools at, 61 

Willingale Spain Church, Hssex, iron- 
work at, 164 

Wanepesiers Beaufort Tower, St. Cross, 
346 

Windows: designs for, 87; All Saints’, 
Kensington Park, 406 

Wood Memorial Hall, Newcastle, 386 


YARMOUTH, St. James’s Church, 48 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT NATIONAL 


MEMORIAL. 


HE gorgeous National Memorial to the 
Prince Consort has, as far as the struc- 
ture and its appurtenances are concerned, 
‘been at last brought to a state of completion. 
It stands, however, at present, and is likely 
to stand for some time to come, as a rich 
shrine ready to receive, but still lacking, the 
very statue as a covering for which it was 
designed. Mr. Foley’s illness, and the anxiety 
which all must share that no undue hurry 
should in the least degree detract from the 
merit of this work of his, which is to crown 
the whole, is sufficient reason for giving up 
to the nation the monument as it is. We 
should not now refer to the absence of this 
statue were it not absolutely necessary to 
bear it in mind in judging of the general 
effect, and for this purpose alone shall we 
again refer to it. 


If brilliant sunshine be, as has been sug- 
gested, the proper accompaniment of such 
delicate materials and elaborate workmanship 
as have been so lavishly employed in the 
building up of this labour of love and 
homage to the deceased Prince’s memory, 
even Italy could not have been a more 
favourable site for it than our own lovely 
Park proved upon the auspicious occasion of 
the inauguration of this portion of the under- 
taking. Nay, the tender grays melting into 
fleecy white of the clouds which then partially 
veiled the blue sky proved the most exquisite 
background that could be conceived for its 
jewelled filigree, and the deep azure which 
gleamed liberally through the rents in them 
gave just the contrast to its profuse gilding 
that it needs. 


We do not feel disposed, under the circum- 
stances, to scan too curiously, or in a hyper- 
critical spirit, this truly magnificent trophy 
of the associated arts, and we rejoice that 
such an opportunity has been afforded by its 
means to our artists to show what was in 
them, for even if their shortcomings be 
numerous, yet an example has been set that 
is likely to lead to other attempts of the same 
kind, and the experience gained in this will, 
without doubt, be most useful. In many 
respects the monument is an experiment, the 
complete success or partial failure of which 
cannot fail to be of great practical value, 
and no one can deny to its architect, Mr. 
Gilbert Scott (soon, we suppose, to become 
Sir Gilbert), the merit of boldness in so 
trusting to the generally humid atmosphere 
of England, and the particularly corroding 
one of its metropolis, such a combination of 
different metals and marbles as have hitherto 
been deemed quite unsuitable to it. Whether 
or no—though all iron, as much as might be, 
has been buried out of sight, protected by 
bronze, bell metal, &c.—rust and its potent 
assistant, galvanic action, may be defied, and 
whether or not, therefore, that admirable 
quality of boldness has been in this case 
overstrained, time alone can show, 


At the same time, however, that we would 
view this superb monument, as the motives 
which have given birth to it, in the most 
favourable light, yet we cannot but resent 
the deprecation of all criticism with which 
most of the laudatary notices which have 
appeared of it have been accompanied, with 
the view, as it would seem, of silencing any 
opposition to the statements made as to its 
perfection, which the writers evidently feared 
could not stand upon the merits of their 
descriptions alone. Our joining, or refrain- 
ing from joining, in the unqualified strain of 
praise which has become almost wearisome, 
if not fulsome, from its monotony and repe- 
tition, will not alter the verdict which will be 
in the end accepted as just, and it is this that 
to the best of our power we would wish now 
to anticipate. 

Taking Mr. Scott’s published description 
of his design, we find that his conception of 
the memorial was ‘‘a vast and magnificent 
shrine or tabernacle, covering a colossal 
statue of the Prince, surrounded by works 
of sculpture illustrating those arts and 
sciences which he fostered, and the great 
undertakings which he originated.” His 
method of carrying out this idea he describes 
to have been by elevating she monument upon 
a lofty and wide-spreading pyramid of steps, 
from the upper platform of which a podium, 
or continuous pedestal, surrounded by sculp- 
tures in alto relievo, forms the foundation 
of the monument, and placing upon this the 
shrine or tabernacle itself. We accept, then, 
this as his idea, setting aside the question 
as to whether any other would have been 
preferable, or that as to whether some more 
| solid and, perhaps, sober construction would 
have been more suited to the purpose 
and position. A splendid baldacchino we 
are told we have got, the first notion of 
which was. taken from those that stand in 
Italian churches. Whether this translation 
from an internal to an external monument 
was the most judicious choice that could have 
been made, we pass over in acknowledging 
that such was the architect’s decision, and as 
such we are, therefore, content to regard it. 
A necessary result, however, of the selection 
of this type is that, as a baldacchino, it stands 
clear in the open air without the character of 
background for which those articles of eccle- 
siastical furniture were specially designed 
and suited, and while this stupendous de- 
velopment of their idea might have towered 
up harmoniously, as the completion of a 
vista, to the apex of the vaulting of some 
gigantic cathedral, and could never have been 
taken infelicitously in flank, it is now from 
a distant point of view rendered compara- 
tively insignificant and even flimsy beneath 
the great vault of heaven, is dwarfed by the 
huge mass of the Albert Hall, and competes 
with difficulty in its aspiring lines with the 
surrounding trees of the Park, which form 
from most points of view the foreground. 

When reference is made to the Scaliger 
tombs at Veronaas a ground whereon to form 


a comparison, it is unfortunate, for in their 
confined court abutting upon a narrow street 
in a crowded city they are exposed to no dis- 
tant gaze, nor, indeed, to any such competition. 
Were they to be so, we must aver that they 
would come out better from the contest ; 
their material, marble, having permitted of 
the requisite greater solidity, their forms 
being simpler, and their outlines better. The 
graceful Eleanor Crosses, raised by our 
Edward I. to the memory of his Queen, have 
not been without their influence upon this work, 
and it might be said that the design is a com- 
bination of the two ideas,.and that it consists 
of the imitation of an Eleanor Cross set upon 
the top of an baldacchino, and it is In the 
want of perfect fusion between these types 
that the greatest fault of the Prince Consort 
Memorial consists. f : 

Judging it, again, from a considerable dis- 

tance, anddirectly in front—the best position 
at such a distance—the spire corresponds to 
the Eleanor Cross, but does not rise at all 
gracefully from the gabled roof of the sub- 
structure, cr baldacchino, the continuity of 
the pyramidal outline being broken, and part 
of the spire seeming to have slipped down 
and become buried. Taken at) the angle, 
from alike distance, and as, generally seen 
from various parts of the Park, the dissonance 
between these two portions of the monument 
is painfully increased, and we are obliged, 
then, to pronounce its outline ugly. 
_ Looking, again, at the spire alone, we 
regret not to be able to speak favourably 
either of its general outline or form, for its 
metal construction causes it to be too con- 
tracted between the several groups of figures, 
and there it looks weak. ‘This is just the 
point where the translation of the well-known 
type of Eleanor Cross from stone to metalmust 
be to the disadvantage of the latter. Again, 
in the principal stage of this spire, some un- 
fortunate distortion of the openings through 
which the light appears makes the groups 
of supporting columns at the angles appear 
to lean outwards most alarmingly. On ap- 
proaching the monument these defects 
diminish, and near the base all awkwardness 
from the angular point of view ceases, and 
the outline becomes pyramidal. The elaborate 
richness of the detail then becomes apparent, 
and prevents further cavilling at matters 
which do injuriously affect the outline and 
proportions at a greater distance, such as the 
somewhat excessive size of the surmounting 
cross, and the ball and finial below it. 

This fléche or spire, we are told, is supported 
by two wrought-iron box girders, placed 
diagonally and united in the form of a cross, 
and these in reality tie together the groups 
of shafts at the angles. This is an ingenious 
application of modern engineering appliances, 
but we can hardly allow of science. By 
this means the arches, were they arches at 
all in a constructive sense, would have their 
thrust counteracted, but the means being 
hidden, the result would even then be un- 
satisfactory. As it is, these apparent arches 
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are but hollow boxes in an arched form, and 
neither contribute to nor detract from the 
stability of the structure. We do not wish 
to dwell upon this false construction, but as 
the amateur panegyrists of the press have 
noticed it only to gloss it over, we feel 
it a duty emphatically to state that it is 
contrary to all canons of art, and will, 
we are sure, not meet with approval 
hereafter, and we sincerely hope will 
not be taken as a model for imitation. 
The main or baldacchino portion of the Me- 
morial consists of the four groups of shafts 
forming the angle piers, which are of varied 
polished granites with gilt stone capitals ; 
these bear the square superstructure with its 
four arched-shaped openings and spandrels 
decorated with mosaics, and pediments on 
each side with intersecting roofs ; but the whole 
of this structure is, like the arches, a hollow 
boxing of metal, richly studded with applied 
ornamentation, which must be said to be over- 
florid, for not an inch of space is left for 
repose, and the fringe of floriated crocketting 
to the pediments isin spirit what Mr. Ruskin 
has described as Flamboyant, although the 
type chosen for the individual details is Karly 
Conventional. The excellent workmanship of 
this is dye to Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, 
whose work is very admirable in its place ; but 
we cannot think it quite in place when super- 
seding, as here, the structure founded on 
masonry which it represents. Had an enthu- 
siastic leather merchant, like him of old, been 
consulted, no doubt he could have produced 
as good, and possibly as durable, an imitation 
of architecture in leather as Mr. Skidmore 
has in metal, and, in our own opinion, it would 
have been equally justifiable. 

All the superstructure above the podium 
is in coloured material, or richly gilt and 
illuminated, so as to resemble a gigantic 
Medieval reliquary. In effect, we consider 
this harmonious, and not garish, as some have 
asserted, and itis certain that the gilding will 
bestill more subdued before long. Consider- 
ing, however, its construction, size, and posi- 
tion, the filigree character it affects, we must 
say, does lay it open to the charge that its 
amateur admirers have almost admitted, while 
deprecating it, of being allied to the ‘‘ ginger- 
bread” type of decoration. As we have said, 
however, we will not intrude remarks upon 
what might have been, and will strive as 
children to enjoy the glitter that has been 
given to us, lest we be thought too hard to 
please. Among these pretty things are the 
mosaics by Messrs. Salviati, from designs by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. In each tympanum 
is an allegorical figure—representing one of 
the fine arts of Poetry, Painting, Architecture, 
and Sculpture—seated on a throne, well drawn 
and draped,-and interesting when viewed 
near, but not very effective at a distance. 

Descending in order we come to the podium 
or stylobate, with base and cornice moulds of 
polished red granite from the Isle of Mull, and 
a belt of sculpture between in white marble. 
Two sides of this are occupied by an interest- 
ing series of figures of poets, musicians, 
and painters, by Mr. H. H. Armistead, and cf 
architects and sculptors by Mr. J. B. Philip. 
They are picturesquely arranged, and will be 
popular, but will not bear close inspection, 
or satisfy professional critics. We confine 
ourselves to the consideration of the Memorial 
from an architectural point of view,. and the 
main want we feelisfor repose in this asin other 
portions, and should have liked the projecting 
angular masses to have been left plain. The 
four upper groups representing, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Commerce, and Engineering, by 
W. Calder Marshall, R.A., Henry Weekes, 
R.A., Thomas Thorneycroft, and Jobn 
Lawlor, are of a higher class of executive art, 
and being generally well grouped, contribute 
much to the beauty of the whole. 

The four lower groups also—representing 
Europe, Asia, Africa,and America, by Patrick 
Macdowell, R.A., John Henry Foley, R.A., 
William Theed, and John Bell—are striking, 
and generally excellent from all points, But 


we must leave their more critical description 
to other hands, and again consider their 
treatment merely from our special view. 
According to this we are sorry again to have 
to take grave exception in that the combina- 
tion of colouring of all the lower part of the 
monument is cold and poor. As we have 
described it, the upper part is rich in colour 
and comparatively dark in tone, while the 
widespreading basement upon which it stands 
is composed of pale gray granite steps, and 
upon these white groups of sculpture. From 
the podium (with its broad band of white 
between two strips ofred) downwards all is of 
aérial, and apparently unsubstantial colouring, 
and the whole consequently looks top-heavy. 
The figures of the angels in bronze just 
above appear like negroes by the contrast, 
and this brings us again to the consideration 
of the missing figure of the Prince. If this 
be, as intended, a sitting figure in bronze, we 
confidently predict that the general effect 
will be completely spoiled-whereas, if it be 
erect and in white marble, it would almost 
restore the harmony now wanting. Both in 
outline and in colour it will form the culmi- 
nating point of a pyramid of sculpture, and 
the eye will follow from the lower groups to 
the podium, then to the upper groups, and 
thence seek an object not less aspiring in form 
and equally brilliant in colour, or rather 
absence of colour, than the rest. This will 
be independent of the baldacchino and its 
adjuncts, which, again, will form another 
loftier pyramid above, in itself harmonious 
and united in its quite different scale of 
polychromy. But if a depressed seated 
figure in dingy bronze form the apex of this 
lower grouping, we have no doubt but that 
the result will be disastrous. After such a 
vast expenditure, and the completion in so 
satisfactory a manner, on the whole, of this 
sumptuous shrine, it would be well to give 
this question as to what is to be placed in it 
full consideration while there is time. 

In conclusion, we have no hesitation in 
endorsing the opinion that this Prince 
Consort’s Memorial is quite worthy of the 
age, and, indeed, an excellent embodiment of 
its specialities, which do not include great 
originality, or a very high class of art, but 
good eclectic imitation and great ingenuity, 
to which in this case has been added unusual 
liberality in outlay. 


or 


SIR RICHARD WALLACE’S COLLEC- 
TION AT THE BETHNAL-GREEN 
MUSEUM. 


hws: East-end of London, and, in fact, all 
the metropolis, owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Sir Richard Wallace for the 
princely liberality with which he has, entirely 
at his own cost and under his own personal 
supervision, transferred all his matchless col- 
lection of paintings and other works of art, 
which were formerly the property of the late 
Marquis of Hertford, to the new Museum, 
which was opened on June 24. These 
splendid and interesting works occupy the 
whole of the galleries at the top of the 
building, and furnish a display of the finest 
art, unrivalled by any private collection. 
The exhibition includes first-class examples 
of almost all the schools, but is richest in 
those which are either absent altogether or 
imperfectly represented in our national col- 
lections, and so is more than usually instruc- 
tive and interesting. 

Some idea of the importance of the 
exhibition may be gained from the number of 
pictures, not one, as far as we have been able 
to examine, being of doubtful authenticity. 
There are no less than 680—the entire 
number of articles in the ‘catalogue being 
1,779. Among them are seven Berghems, 
seventeen Canalettos, eleven Albert Cuyps, 
ten Guardis, five Hobbemas, six Metzus, 
nine William Mienis, eleven Murillos, many 
of the highest quality; eleven Rembrandts, 
of extraordinary magnificence; eleven Ru- 
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bens, including the superh “ Rainbow Land- 
scape;” four by Jan Stem. five by D. 
Teniers the younger, six Vandykes, six Van 
de Neevs; beautiful examples of both 
Adrian and William Vandervelde, there 
being no less than eight paintings by the— 
latter ; eight by Velasquez, and among them 
a careful and excellent sketch of the great 
‘‘Boar Hunt.” There are also ten examples 
by T.. Weenix,,: and eight.) be ia B. 
Weenix. There are also several pictures 
by Peter and Philip Wouvermans. Besides 
this there are one or two pictures by most of 
the best artists; but with all these riches in 
the older school, there is a still more exten- 
sive and remarkable exhibition of more 
recent, and especially of French, pictures. 

By Greuze there are twenty-two paint- 
ings, all as fine as possible, and showing a 
variety which few persons in this country 
were aware of. The amazing beauty of the 
twelve Meissoniers must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The other French artists most 
numerously represented are Decamps, Dela- 
roche, Laneret, and Vernet. Among the 
pictures of the English school are some of 
the very finest productions of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s hand, thirteen in all, including 
‘The Strawberry Girl,” and ‘‘ Nelly O’Brien,” 
the celebrated beauty. One cannot help re- 
gretting, when looking at this charming 
portrait, that the colours should have so 
faded; beautiful as it is now, it must have 
been quite wonderful when the tints were 
fresh. ‘There are also some by David Roberts, 
a fine Sydney Cooper, and last, but bynomeans 
least, are the most important works of R. 
P. Bonington, whose death at the early age 
of twenty-seven is so much to be deplored ; 
as a colourist, he has not been surpassed by 
any of our countrymen. As has been the case 
also with other first-rate colourists, he was 
as skilful in water-colour as in oil. 

Though the Italian schools are not shown in 
such abundance as those of other countries, still 
there are some fine single pictures. No. 258 
isa good and very instructive ‘‘ Holy Family,” 
by Leonardo da Vinci, which gives a good 
opportunity of comparing him with his pupil, 
or at any rate imitator, Luini (262), much 
of whose work is so like Da Vinci’s that it re- 
quires a first-rate judge of the master to 
decide. In the present instance there is 
rather a marked difference between the two— 
the Da Vinci being much more refined in 
treatment, as wellas quieter in tone, No. 265, 
a figure of S. Catherine of Alexandria, 
by Baptiste Cima di Corregliano, is full 
of dignity, and excellently finished. It is 
probably one of a series. There are no less 
than three by Sassoferrato, all good speci- 
mens of his peculiar love of strongly-con- 
trasted colour. The best is (259) ‘ Virgin 
and Child.” The holy babe is sleeping, 
while the blessed mother watches him 
with thoughtful loving awe. ‘There is 
much more feeling and force in this picture 
than in most by the same master. By 
Domenichino (252) there is a fine head of a 
woman, strongly resembling the Cumean 
Sibyl at Florence, showing great intensity 
of colour. Of Italian portraits there are but 
two—one of the school of Raphael, and the 
other a very charming one of a lady by 
Bronzino (268), almost equal to the famous 
one at Oxford. It is a full face; the details 
of dress are faultless. Lest the young lady 
should think too much of herself the artist 
has inscribed it ‘‘ Fallax gratia et vana est 
nuldevitudo.” One of the best of the Italian 
paintings is (263) ‘‘ Venus disarming Love.” 
The Cupid is admirable. The way the little 
rascalis painted, half laughing, half entreating, — 
isinimitable; but we much doubt if itis Venus. 
The richness of colouring much resembles — 
Titian, and is produced in a somewhat similar — 
way, though with a heavier, rougher hand. 
No. 253 is achoice and refined little bit by 
Albano. ‘The collection also contains a good 
Andrea Del Sarto, and a splendid landscape 
by Salvator Rosa, from Lord Ashburnham’s” 
collection (269). The display of works of 
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Canaletto and Guardi, mostly views of 
Venice and of very equal excellence, is too 
extensive toe permit particular notice. The 
panoramic view of Venice (296) is perhaps 
the most wonderful. It has seldom been 
possible to compare so many good examples 
of these two Venetians. Guardi will bear 
the comparison well, though he does not 
in a single instance come up to the extra- 
ordinary brightness and sharpness of his 
master. (Guardi left to the imagination 
what Canaletto did.) Still, in other respects, 
he is certainly superior, especially in the 
lightness and delicacy of touch. 

Of the finest Spanish work there is abun- 
dance, more especially of the pictures of 
Murillo and Velasquez. The finest of 
them are arranged together so as to give 
an opportunity of studying the masters’ 
work in its various phases. ‘The peculiar 
richness and harmony of colouring is most 
striking. For amazing richness and depth of 
colour nothing comes up to (302) ‘¢ A Virgin 
and Child,” two beautiful portraits. Itis most 
noticeable how much this artist excelled when 
portraying the actual life that he saw about 
him, and so by far the most satisfactory 
picture in the series is (305) ‘‘The Charity 
of S. Thomas de Villanueva.” This is an 
excellent representation of Spanish life, with 
its beggars and monks. ‘The little fellow 
who has probably for the first time in his 
life got a piece of silver is exceptionally 
clever. By Velasquez there are several good 
portraits with all his usual dash and power. 

When we come to the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, we are quite bewildered by the 
amazing quantity and variety. We have 
seldom seen such pleasing and _ perfect 
pictures by M. Hobbema as appear in these 
galleries. ‘Their truth ismarvellous. No. 76 
is particularly interesting, being his diploma 
picture, painted upon the occasion of his 
reception into the Royal Academy of Amster- 
dam. No. 141 is also a beautiful specimen, 
but for truth and excellence none is superior 
to a somewhat unusual one, (200) ‘ The 
Outskirts of a Wood.” Jacob Ruysdael’s 
landscapes are also fine examples, especially 
(80) ‘‘ Landscape with Waterfall,” and (198) 
a beautiful calm gray landscape, which may 
well be compared to Hobbema’s (200), which 
hangs close to it. This power of comparing 
the styles and excellences of the greatest 
masters is one of the most pleasant and in- 
structive points in this large assemblage. 
The grandest landscape of all is undoubtedly 
the ‘Rainbow” one by Rubens. This 
giant painter himself seldom produced so 
powerful a representation of scenery. On 
a much smaller scale, but of superlative ex- 
cellence, are the many beautiful moonlight 
and other scenes by A. Vandeneer. 
No. 98 is one of the best and most interesting, 
being so much higher coloured than is usual 
with him; but nothing by this painter is 
more exquisite than a tiny bit (217), “A 
River Scene.” This little gem is of the 
highest possible quality. There is a full dis- 
play of the works of A. Cuyp—one of the 
most characteristic, though a small one, being 
an avenue near Dort: the distant view of the 
city is charming. By L. Bachhuyzen there 
is only one picture (246), but it is a fine ex- 
ample. W. Vandervelde, on the other hand, 
is fully represented. No. 195 is a magnificent 
specimen of his larger style. Before passing 
from this part of the collection we must not 
omit to notice, also, a good landscape by 
Rembrandt (199), full of powerful delinea- 
tion. In portraying great extent of flat 
country no one has ever surpassed him. 

et ap 


FINE ART AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
ENGLISH OIL PAINTINGS.—CONCLUDED. 
SpE pictures which we have described at 
some length deserved that notice as 
being typical pictures; there is little in the 
galleries which goes beyond them or travels 
into very different regions, The central 
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positions in the southern gallery are occu- 
pied by a second large picture of Frith and 
one by Elmore. Mr. Frith, in his “ Charles 
the Second’s Last Sunday” (455), repeats 
many of the peculiarities of his “ Railway 
Station,” but while the set air of many of 
his figures suits the period and the subject 
better than it fits with a scene of contempo- 
rary life and bustle, there is that about the 
whole which prevents it from rising to the 
dignity or gravity of historical painting—it is, 
after all, but a very fine incident picture, of 
which the scene is laid in by-gone days. 
Mr. Elmore in ‘The Tuileries ” (343) rises 
no higher than Frith, save in the dignity 
which he has managed to infuse into the 
figure of Marie Antoinette; he paints an 
episode which has in it the material for a 
picture of the utmost power, but he has not 
the ability to go beyond clever and very un- 
ideal and common-place realism, and that, 
too, in a style which Mr. Ward has made his 
own. Hanging near Elmore’s work are Land- 
seer’s two studies of lions (339, 846) far 
better seen here than they were in the 
Academy, and serving to remind the observer 
that a complete walk of art has been created 
in our own day by a painter of whose 
powers we have all learned to be proud. 

Tn two other walks English painters have 
made their school famous. We look for 
successors to Gainsborough and Reynolds as 
portrait painters, and again, to Gainsborough 
with Turner as the founders of English land- 
scape ; and though we find nothing reaching 
the level attained by those great artists, we 
shall have to notice enough good specimens of 
portraiture and of landscape to remind us 
that in these two walks, as well as in the 
painting of animals, of incident, and of 
poetical subjects, our school is still healthy 
and active. It is only when we come to the 
highest branches of the painter’s art that we 
find it quite at fault. ‘This exhibition con- 
tains no great picture of a historical or a 
scripture subject, though the present age 
boasts of one or two English painters capable 
of producing one. 

We turn now to the general contents of 
the rooms, and we shall pass altogether un- 
noticed that vast mass of pictures, which barely 
reach the level of respectable mediocrity, if 
even they rise so high. It is painful to see 
such evidence of moderate or inferior culti- 
vation of powers which, better trained, might 
have in some cases at least produced works 
of merit. 

Commencing with Room No. 6, the first 
picture which catches the eye is one that 
fairly startles the beholder, Mr. Spencer 
Stanhope’s ‘‘ Juliet” (28) is a work with the 
stiffness of Leys, but without his genius, 
though forcible and quaint enough to de- 
serve notice. Near it hangs a good specimen, 
though a small one, of the antiquarian learn- 
ing and painter-like skill of Alma Tadéma 
(31), which may well rebuke much of the un- 
couthness of Mr. Stanhope. Mr. Cole, in 
his ‘* Wheat Harvest ” (32), though he does 
not rise to his highest power, gives us a 
great stretch of truly English scenery, 
faithful in colour, perhaps rather hastily 
painted, but with that air of mystery and 
distance in the background which gives a 
touch of poetry to the work, and so raises it 
from the level of a study to that of a picture. 

Mr. Storey’s ‘¢ After You” (47), and Mr. 
Wynfield’s ‘‘ Death of Buckingham” (48), are 
pictures which many will be glad to see again. 
Mr. Storey’s well coloured and pleasing little 
composition is one of the few works here 
where a sense of humour is shown, and 
which can hardly fail to provoke a kindly 
smile. We come after these to a picture by 
Mr. Bedford of ‘ Elijah and the Widow ” 
(54), which deserves notice not only on 
account of its powerful execution, but because 
it exhibits excellently that modern mode of 
painting scripture scenes which consists in 
representing them as incidents of modern 
Oriental common life. There is much to 
recommend this mode of treating these 
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subjects, buta great artist might be true to 
nature and to costume, and yet give to the 
prophet that dignity of manner and coun- 
tenance which are wholly wanting here, and 
which would have raised this picture to the 
level which its noble subject demands. 
Passing a powerful but unpleasing ‘‘ Rosa- 
mund,” by Archer (57), and a slight but 
pleasant picture by Horsley, we come to Mr. 
Watts’s “‘ Daphne” (66), a single nnde figure 
with the eyes cast down, broadly treated, 
though feeble and faulty in drawing here and 
there. ‘lhe bust and head are full of beauty, 
and the whole is grave and dignified. Mr. 
Watts is a painter whom it is the fashion to 
admire, and who always has noble aims, and 
often reaches what he aims at—namely, the 
dignity resulting from broad treatment, and 
working to a large scale. 

Mr. Elmore’s ‘‘Lenore” (69), a poetical 
picture, a fine example of the master, and ex- 
ceedingly well seen, has merits of ahigh order; 
the weird procession rushing across the 
canvas to keep pace with the galloping steed 
has a whole world of mystery and power in 
it, and the longer the spectator looks, the 
more he feels that, though not free from 
defects, this is a picture of real and striking 
power. 

Works by O’Neil, Ward, Walker, and 
Armitage, which hang near the centre of this 
gallery, are hardly any of them to be referred 
to as specimens of their authors’ best, but in 
‘‘ Midsummer Moonlight,” by Raven (86), 
we have a picture thatis a worthy pendant to 
Mr. Elmore’s wild idea; this landscape, to 
the full as poetical and mysterious as the 
‘‘ Lenore,” is yet true to nature, and is one 
of Mr. Raven’s best works ; it is extremely 
well seen here. Near this picture hangs a 
portrait by Sant (79), which better retains the 
sentiment of the noble English school of 
portraiture than any other picture in the 
galleries; the face is wanting in force, and 
perhaps in finish, but the grace and sweetness 
of the whole picture would not have been un- 
worthy of Reynolds. Among familiar pictures 
which we are glad to find here are Mr. 
Graham’s landscape ‘‘ Along the Road” (90), 
a picture remarkable for the power with 
which a comparatively ordinary scene is 
made to look striking; Mr. F. Dillon’s 
highly finished ‘Great Pyramid ;” Mr. 
Thorn’s striking and masterly ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve (48) ; and Mr. Halswelle’s, ‘Roba di 
Roma ;” but a finer picture than any of them 
hangs at the end of the room in Watts’s 
study of the head of Robert Browning (106). 
Were all the works of this artist as simple, 
dignified, and clearly defined as this noble 
head, he would fully merit his reputation—a 
reputation hardly borne out by all his ex- 
hibited works. ‘This, however, may fairly be 
named as one of his best, and is a genuine 
piece of good portraiture. 

A careful picture of the Roman forum of 
Trajan (114), by thelate Sir C. Eastlake, will 
be seen with pleasure, though it is not re- 
markable for anything beyond care and truth- 
fulness. Mr. F. Dicey’s portrait of Mr. 
Smith (123) is a favourable specimen of this 
rising portrait painter’s work. ‘The handling 
shows the results of continental study, and 
compares well with that in ohe or two 
pictures by foreign artists which have crept 
into this part of the gallery. Perhaps the 
most interesting picture here is that we now 
reach, by Millais ; we have here his earliest ex- 
hibited picture, ‘‘ Pizarro” (130), a work in 
which little beyond the energy of the com- 
position gives promise of the splendid success 
awaiting the young artist. The secret of that 
success is to be found in the severe study of 
nature which could so discipline the handand 
eye as to enable it to produce such a 
picture as ‘‘ Ophelia” (450), hanging in the 
adjoining gallery. This was very famous 
when first exhibited, and few will regret to 
have an opportunity of renewing their ac- 
quaintance with so celebrated a work of the 
leader of the pre-Raphaelite manner, painted 
when that manner was at its height, and rich 
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to excess in colour and finish. If one of 
Millais’s latest, and most freely treated works, 
such, for example, as his ‘‘ Pensioners in the 
Crypt of St. Paul’s” had only been here also, 
the three would have formed a series of which 
the beginning, middle, and end represent an 
amount of change very rarely found in the 
works of so young a painter. 

Passing a clever picture by Douglas, 
“ The Spell” (148), which we do not recollect 
to have seen before, and a very well-conceived 
eastern scene by Elmore (153), which few 
frequenters of the Royal Academy will for- 
get, we come to two excellent landscapes, 
one by a Scotch artist, and breathing in every 
part the sentiment of Scottish scenery, while 
the other one, English in its origin and its 
subject, is as true to nature in every respect. 
We refer to Mr. W. B. Brown’s “Glen 
Sannon” (189), and Mr. Lucas’s ‘“ Passing 
Shower.” ‘These are among the best contri- 
butions to the gallery, and are pictures which 
ean be studied with pleasure by every lover 
ef nature. They, perhaps, fall short of the 
very highest degree of excellence possible to 
landscape art, though both, Mr. Lucas’s work 
especially, undoubtedly have very high merits 
as works of art ; as transcripts of nature—that 
is to say, finished studies—they leave little 
to be desired. ‘The only other pictures in 
this gallery which it is necessary to name are 
a somewhat successful incident picture by 
Hayllar (209), and O’Neil’s well-known 
‘¢ Volunteer” (200). This picture, though 
disfigured by the blackness of colour to which 
this artist is liable, is a far better specimen of 
his power than ‘The Last Moments of 
_ Raphael” (77), which we passed without re- 
mark. Were ‘‘The Volunteer” not a very 
familiar picture, we should feel bound to 
describe it fully; as it is, the visitor who 
cares to make these notes his guide will thank 
us if we urge bim to examine the picture in 
detail, despite the repulsive effect which its 
genéral gloom produces on the eye. We 
doubt whether there be any painting here 
more full of human interest, so well thought 
out, so vivid, in the life, action, and energy 
which pervade every part, and so artistically 
yet simply put together. 

The Southern Gallery, Room No. 10, boasts 
but few pictures which rise at all above that 
general dead level of passable common-place 
of which we have already complained, and of 
those few we have already noticed the most 
prominent. Mr. Basil Bradley paints ‘‘ Scotch 
Gattle ” (282) with an eye for a beast which 
a dealer might envy, and a touch worthy the 
picturesqueness ot his subject. Mr. Eyre 
Crowe, in ‘Goldsmith’s Mourners” (315), 
and Mr. Horsley, in his admirably painted 
“‘ Negotiating a Loan” (325), give character- 
istic specimens of English work — Mr. 
Horsley’s the best, but both good; and a 
fine landscape by Mac Whirter (329), and a 
sea-coast scene by Webb (365) may be 
bracketed together as examples differing 
widely, but of genuine merit. If we refer 
to (350), O’Neil’s ‘‘ Luther,” it is only to ex- 
press our surprise that so able a painter can 
have been betrayed into producing so inferior 
a work. The prostrate monk is nothing 
better than the painter’s lay figure tumbled 
on to the floor, and it would have been a 
kindness to the painter of ‘‘ The Volunteer” 
had the Hanging Committee shut out this 
example of his weakness. 

A pair of capital little pictures, ‘‘La Bro- 
deuse,” by A. S. Lumley (883), and ‘‘ The 
First and Last Page,” by Kate Bisschop 
(3885), ought to be pointed out as re- 
freshing specimens of thoroughly good 
work : the lady’s picture the best of the two, 
and very good. Mr. Storey’s ‘‘ Godiva” 
(409), though here and there faulty in draw- 
ing, would be a good, nay, a great, picture, 
were it not for the one unpardonable defect, 
that if is not Godiva, but only a nude model 
which we see, and that from having failed to 
grasp the sentiment of his subject, the 
painter has, like so many others whom we 
have noticed, given us nothing better than a 


fair academy study with a good background. 
Mr. Dawson’s ‘*Old Men of War” (411), 
holds its own well against a famous Dutch 
sea-piece by Van Heemskerck (404) hung 
near it, which is no small praise; and after 
it we come to fair examples of Poynter (429), 
Hook (488), and the late John Philip, the 
prince of colourists (414, 449, 451), to a 
well-known mysterious and extreme picture 
by Watts (445), and to a fine view of the 
‘¢ Falls of Niagara,” by the late L. R. Mignot 
(456), extremely well hung, and well worth 
attention. 

The Queen has lent one of the finest 
specimens which exists of Landseer’s best 
time in ‘‘ The Sanctuary ” (460), and it isa 
happy thing that at the time and in the 
gallery where the decadence of a great 
artist’s powers is so painfully shown—for a 
portrait of Jacob Bell, which we have for- 
borne to mention hitherto, is as weak as ‘‘ ‘The 
Baptismal Font,” now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy—there should be something to 
remind the public that, in the plenitude of 
his power their favourite was an artist who 
deserved all the praise that has been so 
liberally bestowed upon him. 

The best pictures remaining include a small 
Leighton (469), a bright bit of character 
painting by Faed (475), asecond example of 
Alma Tadéma (486), ‘* A Slave Market,” by 
Giraud (482), and Mr. Watts’s ‘‘Portrait of a 
Lady” (481), which wemight pronounce a suc- 
cessful plagiarism in the Venetian manner 
were it not that once more we have to deplore 
that it fails when it comes to the one point 
which would lift the work above the regions 
where the observer has the right to complain 
of copyism, plagiarism, and the other isms 
which make food for the critic, to that higher 
eround where the man of genius escapes the 
fetters of rule, and yetis beyond doubt right in 
his work. ‘The face of Mr. Watts’s lady is 
meaningless, and lacking in individuality and 
power. Had this provokingly unequal painter 
treated her countenance as he painted Mr. 
Browning’s, this might have been the greatest 
portrait in the gallery. 

In leaving this part of the Exhibition, we 
consider that we have in it a very tolerable 
representation of English paimters and paint- 
ing. We miss the sacred subjects, which a 
very few of our painters—Holman Hunt and 
Herbert, for example—paint not without 
success. Weiss the fruit and flower pictures, 
which, thanks to the late Hunt and Lance, 
and to Miss Mutrie, have become a 
spécialité of English work. There are no sea- 
pieces by that wonderful master Brett, and 
no landscapes by the Linnels, and some of our 
best painters of portrait are wholly unrepre- 
sented, as are many of the painters who have 
a speciality, such as Albert Moore or Lewis 
among sensational colourists ; Cook and the 
Stanfields among marine painters; and 
Ansdell, Goodall, and half a score more 
prominent names. Still, Frith, Elmore, Faed, 
O’Neil, and Sir Edwin Landseer give avery fair 
representation of what the most characteristic 
branches of English art can do at their best. 
Leighton’s contribution, followed at a con- 
siderable distance by Poynter and Watts, 
exhibits well the classical and ideal manner 
which, happily for us, isnot altogether aban- 
doned; Lucas, G. Cole, and the Scotch 
painters, represent our landscape art ade- 
quately, and though the collection would be 
much the better for vigorous weeding, it will 
well repay the trouble of a careful and 
studious visit. 

—————__>_____ 


Mr. J. Netten Radcliffe, M.D., one of the Local 
Government Board, has been sitting at Kilburn, in- 
quiring into the sanitary condition of that quarter. 

The National Memorial to the Prince Consort, 
erected in Hyde-park, was on Monday visited by the 
Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh, Princess Louise, the 
Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold. The pro- 
ceedings were entirely devoid of ceremonial. The 
monument was subsequently visited by a consider- 
able number of persons invited by the Executive 
coe The hoarding was removed on Wednes- 

ay. 


' ARCHITECTURAT, ASSOCIATION. 


HE last meeting of this “Assuciation for the 
present session was held on Fiiday evening 
last, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, President, in the ehair. 
Mr. F. L. Canning was elected a member, and-Mr, 
A. Twyman proposed for membership. Mr. B. A. 
Paice, one of the honorary secretaries, announced 
that those members who lately visited S. Alban’s 
Abbey had, on the return journey, clubbed together 
and raised a donation of two guineas for the S. 
Alban’s Abbey Restoration Fund. A letter from the 
Rey. — Lawrence, the vicar, acknowledging the 
receipt of the sum, was read. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR SESSION 1872-73. 


Messrs. F. W. Tasker and T. W. Cutler, having 
been appointed scrutineers of the voting papers, on 
their return announced that the following gentlemen 
had been duly elected office-bearers for the next ses- 
sion :— 


President, Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. é 

Vice-Presidents, Messrs. E. J. Tarver and G. H. 
Birch. 

Committee, Messrs. Blashill, Lee, Plumbe, Quilter, 
Redgrave, Riddett, Ridge, R. P. Spiers, W. L. Spiers, 
and T. H. Watson. 

Treasurer, Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. 

Auditors, Messrs. Stephen Salter and E. l’Anson. 

Secretaries, Messrs. B. A. Paice and 8. F. 
Clarkson. 

Librarian, Mr. H, C. Boyes. 


The Prestpent: I have now to call upon Mr. 
Robson, the architect to the London School Board, 
toread a paper on school-planning. Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke had undertaken to read a paper on the sub- 
ject, but he has been unable to do so in consequence 
of numerous engagements and of the very poor 
state of his health. Mr. Robson has, therefore, 
very kindly consented to act as a substitute for Mr. 
Clarke. 

Mr. E. R. Rosson then read the following paper : 


SCHOOL-PLANNING, 


This subject is one which may appear to archi- 
tects as so simple, and even trivial, as apparently to 
need little discussion, but in reality the problem of 
how to produce the best planned school (depending 
as it does upon the previous problem of how to 
teach in the most efficient manner) is one well worthy 
of their careful attention. Various forms of schools 
have been adopted in different countries, with 
various degrees of success, but it would still seem 
that none of these form a perfect model for our 
country to adopt, although each may furnish a con- 
tribution on some point or other. The Irish School 
consisted generally of large rooms planned to give 
either a double arrangement of benches and desks 
along each side of the school-room, with classes in- 
tended to stand at certain points, or were arranged 
with desks down the middle of the room and stand- 
ing-space for classes on both sides. The line of 
desks being generally broken at intervals of two, 
this plan had the advantage of enabling the teacher 
to pass easily to one side of any pupil at any 
moment by the intervening gangway, and the class- 
rooms were few in number. On the other hand, the 
Prussian system, as it is called, has been much 
praised from the circumstance of its classes being 
all taught in separate rooms. It has not, as a rule, 
any general school-room, but the school consists 
entirely of class-rooms, although in some instances 
a hall is provided for lectures and examinations. 
The advocates of the Prussian system allege thatit pro- 
duces the greatest results when tested by public’ 
examinations, while others say that without a 
general school-room such a plan merely offers facilities 
for the greatest amount of ‘“ cramming.” The 
Americans have followed the plans of the Irish 
schools to a considerable extent, and in their schools, 
as shown in the published reports and plans thereon, 
many of the main features of an Irish school are 
frequently to be found, although there are, of course, 
differences, arising from the different opinions on 
education prevailing in America. On one point 
American opinion differs widely from that prevalent 
on this side of the Atlantic, in the circumstance that 
the whole of the education is carried on in mixed 
schools, the sexes being taught together to the end 
of the course. A specimen of this system of mixed 
schools throughout may be found in the Wesleyan 
schools near Tredegar-square, Bow. In England 
hitherto, owing to the want of a general system of 
public education, funds have always been exceed- 
ingly scanty, the only moneys derivable from the 
State being ‘grants in aid.” The result has been 
to necessitate the greatest economy in school build- 
ings. As the funds have been generally raised with 
great difficulty, proper arrangements have been cur- 
tailed, and due regard to efficiency (especially in the 
article of class-rooms) frequently neglected. As 
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before remarked, the advocates of the Prussian 
system show that it produces the greatest results 
when tested by public examinations, but the advo- 
tates of the English system, on the other hand, 
maintain that the latter promotes general intelligence 
in a much higher degree, in consequence of that 
attrition of mind arising from the assemblage of a 
great number, and commonly called ‘‘ the sympathy 
of numbers.” The English system seems to demand 
a general school-room as an indispensable necessity, 
and if this be provided in addition to the number of 
separate class-rooms required for the whole of the 
children, then there is a serious increase in the 
expense of the building, and, in fact, a superfluous 
and extravagant amount of accommodation. And 
it may fairly be laid down as a proposition that 
only in schools of the very largest size, where the 
cost of the additional school or hall can be distributed 
over a large area of children, should such a system 
be adopted, and even then only for special reasons 
sufficient to outweight motives of economy. At the 
risk of being considered unnecessarily elementary, 
I must now proceed to indicate a few of the points 
which may be considered to govern, in most cases, 
the plan of a good school suitable for children in 
large English towns. I hesitate the less to do this 
from perceiving many indications on the part of 
architects that the thoughtful planning of a school 
is a subject beneath their notice. As two instances, 
I may mention that I observed the other day pub- 
lished in one of the professional journals (apparently 
as a model) the plans of a new school, in which 
nearly all the internal uses—the daily life, so to 
speak, of the building—appeared to be overlooked 
or despised ; and, again, I read with some astonish- 
ment a conspicuous article in another professional 
journal, criticising plans as though the only object 
in designing schools was to make them look pretty 
outside. ‘ Design sprettily, usefully if thou canst, 
but prettily.” Still, I must crave the indulgence 
of the many architects who cannot be ranked in the 
same category in stating many points so well known 
to them. 

Infant Schools.—Under the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, infants cannot be compelled to attend 
school before the age of five years, but, in point of 
fact, large numbers do attend before that age, and 
it is expected that they pass into the graded schools 
at the age of from six and a half to seven years. 
Architects cannot too clearly bear in mind the fact 
that in the infant school there are no standards or 
grades, but that these only commence after passing 
the infant stage. An infant school appears to divide 
itself naturally into three parts:—VFirstly, the 
youngest class of children, who may be termed 
“babies,” and who should have a room devoted to 
themselves where they can be simply amused; 
secondly, the main body of infants who are pro- 
gressing through the usual stages of infant teaching, 
of which a large amount can be taught in a well- 
planned gallery, and to whom marching is a very 
important element, requiring clear floor space; and 
thirdly, an advanced class, which is almost ready to 
be drafted into the graded schools, and who should { 
be provided with benches and desks, and may be 
taught in a separate room. Sliding partitions are 
not, as arule, desirable in infant schools, anda the 
width and proportionis seldom that which is found 
to be most useful for a graded school. It is most 
important that the lighting to the large gallery 
should be from the side, and the class-rooms should 
enter from the school-room, with panes of clear 
glass to enable the mistress to see what is going on. 
Circles in the floor for teaching classes, and lines for 
marching by, are also highly desirable. If the rooms 
are warmed by open fires they should have guards 
to prevent accidents. Of all kinds of playground, 
that for the infants must be considered the most 
important. The young children depending so much 
upon sun and air, their playgrounds should be made 
to face the south, and have a portion roofed for pro- 
tection from the weather. Although it is not con- 
sidered desirable to have the infant schools above 
the level of the ground floor, still, recollecting that 
the proportion of the infant school is so different 
from that of a graded school, and looking to the 
value of land in the metropolis and other large 
towns, it seems desirable that in many cases where a 
large school is to be built, one infant school must be 
placed above another, Under such circumstances, 
the staircases should be carefully planned so as to be 
easy and safe for such small children, and what are 
technically known as ‘‘ winders” should be carefully 
omitted. 

The general planning of a group of schools will 
be very much controlled by the site and its aspects 
in relation to school and playground, and, having 
secured the infant department in the best position 
for sun, the graded schools may be raised upon a 
low story of eight or nine feet, so as to obtain there 
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eovered playgrounds for some portion of the school 
undertieath. 


Graded Schools.—In going into the question of 
graded schools, it is necessary to keep before us 


what is meant by the term “graded.” According | 


to the Education Act, the lessons are to be given in 
six separate “grades” or ‘‘ standards,” and although 
when two standards are small in number, they may 
be taught in one class together, yet, as 4 general 
principle, there should be a separate class of from 
thirty to forty for each of the six standards. In 
the larger schools this arrangement will be doubled, 
so that each separate standard will have two class- 
rooms, and the school may then be planned in two 
portions, as “‘ junior ” and ‘“‘senior.” Architects will 
do well to bear in mind that this question of grading 
the school in six standards—in other words, 
of planning a class-room for every class, is a vital 
point in all school planning. Mixed schools are 
not. at present in much favour in this country, 
because their adoption appears to narrow the field 
for the employment of schoolmistresses to infant 
schools only. Much has been said as to the right 
kind of aspect for the main frontage of a school, 
and some have even gone so far as to say that none 
but a northern aspect was desirable, but it must be 
remembered that sun is to a child very much 
what it is to a flower, and that, having due regard 
by systems of blinds to the inconvenience from heat 
in summer weather, it is difficult to make a school 
in this sunless climate of ours too sunny. In 
planning aschool-room andits class-rooms everything 
is, of course, subservient to convenience of teaching. 
Thus, in the principal room, the desks should 
be ranged along one wall, and the principal 
amount of lighting should be from the back (as it 
cannot, as a rule, be supplied from the side). The 
lighting should be rather highly placed. But on 
the opposite side of the room it is necessary to have 
some other windows, so as to secure through venti- 
lation in the hot summer weather. Each. pair of 
class-rooms should be so arranged that two groups 
of from twenty-five to thirty-five, or even forty 
children each, may be taught together by the same 
teacher, and the same rule is applicable to the 
classes in the school-room, which if arranged in 
couples of twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, or forty, 
will enable one master to teach the two. And 
in every case the wall opposite a group of benches 
or desks is of value for the display of diagrams, maps, 
and other objects used in teaching, while the upper 
part of the wall is useful for lighting and ventila- 
tion. I may here say that I have lately seen a letter 
in the Burmprne News which condemns lighting 
from the back very strongly, but I always consider 
that that is a most useful plan, provided the windows 
are sufficiently high, as then the light is thrown on 
to the master’s face and on to the,blackboard or 
diagrams, while the scholars themselves have a 
sufficiency of light. A girls’ school should generally 
be grouped in relation to the infant school, and its 
entrances not far removed from those of the latter, 
while the entrance to the boys’ school should be kept 
as far off as possible, and, in the case of a site having 
two frontages, should be placed in the other street. 
It is necessary in the graded schools to have a 
lavatory and also cap and bonnet rooms, compactly 
and economically planned, close to the school-room 
itself, with two doors, so that the children may be 
filed in and out by the teacher in an orderly manner. 
The fittings of the school-rooms have been much 
discussed, and much difference of opinion expressed 
as to the best methods. But in infant schools it is 
admitted that gallery teaching is mainly the best. 
When, however, we approach the graded schools, 
there is much divergence, some insisting that benches 
and desks are the best, and others that there should 
be a gallery for occasional collective teaching. Both 
systems appear to be good, but the opponents of the 
gallery system allege that in a graded school the in- 
troduction of a gallery wastes space, and it would 
appear that a gallery is only likely to be well 
utilised for the two lowest standards. Another point 
appears to require consideration—namely, that in the 
senior standards the older children will require rather 
more space than in the lower standards, and that 
perhaps the best way of meeting the difficulty is to 
consider the class-room for the two senior standards 
as available only for aslightly-reduced number. This 
is supported by the circumstance that when Board 
Schools have been in operation some time, a percent- 
age of those who have commenced in the first 
standard will be lost by death before reaching the 
last. <A pair of classes in the upper standards would 
hardly appear to require division, as in the lower 
standards, because of their better discipline. Each 
class requires a separate cupboard for its books and 
papers. And, indeed, a separate room attached to 
each room, to be called an ‘‘ apparatus room,” seems 
highly desirable, while in the case of the large schools 


about to be erected in London, a general room, 
available as a committee room for managers and also 
for the use of the masters or mistresses, can hardly be 
dispensed with. 

Much has been said and written’ upon the Vexed 
question of ventilation, some advocating one system 
and some another. My own experience is that for 
a large building there is nothing like an artificial 
system, constructed to supply warmed fresh air and 
extract foul air. No doubt the open fire is the best 
of all, but in the face of the price of coals rising 
each successive winter, according to its habit of late, 
it would appear that as a matter of permanent 
economy something else must be resorted to. It is 
not necessary merely to warm and re-warm the’ air 
which exists in any given room, and to allow the 
children to breathe it again and again, but to take 
care that there is an ample cubical supply per 
minute for each child, and that this is taken off in a 
regular and even manner, the great object of venti- 
lation being to avoid stagnation of air. In the case 
of warming a church it may suffice to have the pipes 
above the floor, and to warm the cold air contained 
in the building for the purposes of a congregation 
present an hour and a half at a time; and the same 
may be said of the practice of sending up volumes of 
air heated by means of hot iron plates, commonly 
known as ‘‘cockles ”—a system always liable more 
or less to vitiate and deteriorate the air, and not to 
be tolerated for a day in connection with an atmo- 
sphere which young children have to breathe through- 
out the day and day after day. (Hear, hear.) A 
chamber fitted with iron pipes heated by hot water 
on the low pressure system, through which fresh 
air is passed and admitted to the various rooms at 
suitable points, while means of egress can easily be 
provided in connection with some artificial extract- 
ing power of which the furnace of the apparatus 
already mentioned can be easily made to supply the 
source, appears to me to be the safest and best. One 
reason why artificial warming and ventilation has 
not been hitherto more generally adopted is that 
schools haye hitherto been of a much smaller kind 
than they are now likely to be, and the cost of a 
care-taker continually on the premises, able to take 
charge of the apparatus, as well as the repairs of the 
gas-piping, window panes, warming apparatus, and 
various other matters about the building, was not to 
be thought of, and there is no doubt that the school- 
master cannot himself properly manage the appa- 
ratus. 

The cost of a school is a more serious point than 
architects seem at present disposed to consider ; but 
it may be laid down that, irrespective of the price 
of land and of the cost of boundary walls and play- 
grounds, the building per se should be admirably 
completed at from £6 to £7 per head as a maximum. 

On the subject of the external architecture of 
schools, I would venture to add that as this Asso- 
ciation has always laid down most strongly the 
principle that the design of a building should clearly 
express its purpose, its members will probably agree 
with me when I say that a school should appear like 
a school, and not like a monastery, a town hall, or 
a set of almshouses. Large towers, prodigious roofs, 
exaggerated gables, wrought-iron ridge excrescences 
doomed to speedy decay, and wrought-iron “ gable 
ornaments,” are all better avoided. The really skilful 
architect will know how to make his school look like 
a school without the use of unnecessary or absurd 
features, and will plan his building carefully, pro- 
perly, and economically, giving due and thoughtful 
expression to the whole, so that his work may con- 
tribute, however humbly, to the world’s wealth of 
architectural art, and even tend to produce, I will 
not say anew, but a better style of school archi- 
tecture arising out of the present great demand for 
school buildings. The student will find useful and 
interesting information in the following works :— 
1. “Hints on Infant Schools,” published by the 
Home and Colonial School Society. 2. ‘‘ Reports 
of the Commissioners on National Education in 
Ireland.” 3. ‘“ Description of the Schools of Berlin,” 
by Adolf Gertsenberg, Government Architect. 4. 
“Practical Illustrations of the Principles of School 
Architecture,” by Henry Barnard, Superintendent 
of Common Schools in Connecticut. 

A long discussion ensued, in which the Rev. 
Canon Cromwell, Mr. T. Roger Smith, ames 
Watson, Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Lacy W. 
Ridge, Mr. Riddett, and the Chairman took part. A 
full report of the discussion is in type, but is crowded 
out until next week. 


——_s—_—__——_ 


On the 29th ult., the Bishop of Chester consecrated 
the new parish church of Outrington, near Lymm, 
Cheshire. It is designed by Messrs. Slater & Car- 
penter, architects, and will accommodate 450 persons, 
at a cost of £7,000. 
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S. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
HE following is the report of Mr. George Gil- 
bert Scott, R.A., presented jto the Earl of 
Verulam, as Chairman of the Restoration Committee 
of this grand Abbey Church :— 


First in rank among English Abbeys, and marking 
the scene of the death of the first Martyr of Britain, 
no church in our island so well merits that loving 
care which it is the honour and privilege of our age 
to devote to the sacred edifices which have been 
handed down to us among our most precious inheri- 
tances: nor is the fabric itself unworthy of its 
historical fame. Stern and colossal in its external 
aspect, it will be found by the stranger to contain 
under its severe and rough exterior some of the 
choicest as well as the most interesting specimens of 
nearly every period of English Architecture, and to 
equal most of our cathedrals in the beauty of its 
Medizval monuments. 

As my report may fall into the hands of many who 
are unacquainted with this most venerable structure, 
I will beg your lordship’s permission briefly to detail 
what you know so well as to the general outline of 
its architectural history and characteristics. 

Of the Romano-British church erected in the days 
of Constantine over the grave of the Proto-Martyr it 
is needless to say that we have no existing remains. 
It was standing in the time of Bede, and still later 
in that of Offa; indeed it is not certain that it was 
wholly rebuilt by that king when he founded the 
Monastery; so that it may have remained incor- 
porated in the Anglo-Saxon Church till the period 
when the present gigantic structure was erected, and 
its fragments, indistinguishable from the mass of 
Roman material of which the church is so largely 
constructed, may yet form part of its venerable walls. 
Nor, again, have we any part standing of the Anglo- 
Saxon structure; though here we are more happy, 
for we do possess some of its architectural features 
re-used in the Norman building; many of the small 
columns of the triforium of the transepts being 
formed of the baluster columns of the previous 
church, to which Norman capitals and bases have 
been added when re-used. Now, a question arises: 
Are these columns, though Saxon, as early as the 
time of King Offa, and did they form parts of the 
church which he erected or restored at the suggestion 
of Charlemagne ? 

It is my good fortune to be able, as I think, to 
throw some light upon this question. I was engaged 
some years back in repairing the Saxon church on 
the Castle Cliff at Dover—said to have been built by 
Eadbald, son of Ethelbert, the first Christian English 
King—when we found, used up for later purposes, 
balusters just of the same kind. Again, I was re- 
pairing the Saxon church of Jarrow-on-the-Tyne, 
the very church in which Venerable Bede ministered, 
and erected just before by Benedict Biscop. Here, 
in removing some modern walls, we found, bedded in 
them as mere material, no less than 20 of these 
curious columns. Shortly afterwards, in the sister 
church at Monk Wearmouth—erected also by 
Benedict Biscop and described by Bede—a doorway, 
long walled up, was opened out by the local Anti- 
quarian Society, when four .such balusters were 
found in their proper position, forming portions of 
its jambs. If, then, we find in three churches, all of 
theseventh century, baluster columns of thesame kind 
with these at S. Alban’s, why need we doubt that 
the latter form portions of King Offa’s church, which 
was erected (either wholly or in part) in the succeed- 
ing century? We may, then, fairly assume that we 
have in the present structure features which be- 
longed to that which immediately succeeded, or even 
formed a part of the church built on the scene of 
martyrdom, and within about 10 years from the 
death of the Proto-Martyr. 

Our more immediate subject, however, is the 
church which still exists. 

To a stranger first visiting S. Alban’s, and unpre- 
pared for what he has to see, the aspect of the 
church is striking in the extreme, and calculated to 
inspire a feeling of veneration amounting almost to 
awe. Its commanding position, occupying by its 
enormous length the ridge of the hill on which it 
stands, and presenting its southern side wholly un- 
obstructed to the distant view; its colossal scale, 
equalling that of our cathedrals, and exceeding any 
of them in its length; the stern severity of its 
central tower and of the other portions of the Norman 
structure—all these, added to its appearance of hoary 
antiquity and to its unaccustomed material—being 
in the main of Roman brick—tend to produce an 
impression different from that caused by the first 
view of any other English church, and one which 
seems to demand that the traveller shall stop and 
inspect it more closely. Such inspection will not fail 
to add greatly to his interest and admiration, while 
such feelings become largely mingled with melan- 
choly regret that an edifice so stately, so sacred, and 


so replete with historical and antiquarian interest, 
should have been so shorn of its former splendour 
and have reached our day a mere wreck of its old 


magnificence. 


The church as it now in part exists was erected 
by Paul, the first Norman Abbot, during the latter 
years of the eleventh and the beginning of the suc- 


ceeding century. Paul had been a monk of §. 


Stephen’s, at Caen, of which church, founded by the 


Conqueror, the first Abbot had been Lanfrank. But, 


though Lanfrank, when promoted to the See of 
Canterbury, had been content to rebuild its cathedral 
on the almost precise model of his Abbey Church at 
Caen, Paul, his kinsman, when advanced from being 


a simple monk at Caen to the Abbacy of S. Alban’s, 


was by no means so unambitious, but at once set 
about rebuilding the church on a scale vastly ex- 
ceeding that of the newly erected metropolitan 


cathedral. Not unlike that church in general plan, 


it exceeded it in size in every direction; for, while 


at Canterbury the nave was but nine bays in length, 
he made that at S. Alban’s thirteen bays; while the 
choir at Canterbury had but two bays besides the 
apse, that at S. Alban’s had five; and while either 
transept at Canterbury had two bays and a single 
apsidal chapel, those at 8. Alban’s had each three 
bays and two chapels. And, finally, while at 
Canterbury the western towers terminated the aisles, 
thus giving a facade of about 90ft. in width, those 
at S. Alban’s projected clear of the aisles, giving it a 
facade of more than 150ft., and the entire lengths of 
the two churches were respectively about 290ft. and 
460ft. The cost of this enormous excess in dimen- 
sions was, perhaps, in some measure compensated by 
the vast supply of materials which had been collected 
by the later Anglo-Saxon Abbots from the ruins of 
Verulam; and, while the use of Roman tile gave a 
rudeness and simplicity to the architecture, the 
saving in outlay must have been very great, as the 
square form of the bricks obviates almost wholly the 
cost both of purchasing and working stone. This 
saving was clearly devoted to obtaining colossal size 
at the sacrifice of architectural detail. The church, 
thus erected of rude material, was encrusted wholly 
with plaster both within and without. Externally 
it must have been like a snowy mountain—one 
uniform sheet of white covering every form; but 
within, this uniformity of surface was richly re- 
lieved by decorative colour, of which many interest- 
ing remains have recently been brought to light 
through the patient care of Dr. Nicholson. The 
exterior has now acquired a somewhat corresponding 
relief, for while the old plaster has become coated 
with lichen aud its surfaces vermiculated and 
weatherstained, the parts from which it has fallen 
off show here and there surfaces of brickwork like 
those of a Roman ruin, the whole having thus 
acquired by lapse of time a rich and impressive 
aspect. This use in Medieval buildings of the 
materials left by the ancient Romans, though carried 
to a greater scale in this than in any other building, 
is by no means unique. We find it in the Saxon 
churches of Brixworth and Dover; at Colchester we 
see it in the Saxon Church of the Holy Trinity, and 
also in the Norman Castle, and in the Church of the 
Priory of S. Botolph; and, every here and there 
where a Roman structure was at hand, we see its 
well-burnt tiles doing duty in the existing church. 
Here, however, at 8. Alban’s we find this re-use of 
the relics of Roman domination—this spoiling of the 
Egyptians—on a scale far exceeding that of any 
original Norman work now remaining in Britain. 


We haveremaining to our.,own day a considerable 
portion of the work of Abbot Paul, consisting of the 
central tower, the entire transept, one bay of the 
aisles of the choir, three entire bays of the nave, and 
six more bays of its northern side. The whole of 
this is in the same stern character; majestic in its 
scale and proportions, but devoid of any approach to 
decorative character. One fragment only remains 
of aricher form of Norman architecture—a small 
chamber against the end of the south transept which 
separated the chapter-house fromthe church. Thiscon- 
tains details of exquisite beauty—a work of the middle 
of the succeeding century. The next work in point 
of date is the lower portion of the west end. Abbot 
John de Cella, a prelate of more taste than worldly 
wisdom, conceived (about the year 1195) the ambi- 
tious idea of rebuilding the western facade with its 
flanking towers in the rich early English architecture 
of his period. I will not detail the misfortunes and 
disappointments of this over-sanguine Abbot, so 
amusingly narrated by Matthew Paris, arising, as 
his historian tells us, ‘from his attending but little 
to that admonition of which mention is made in the 
Gospel—that is to say, ‘he who is about to build 
should compute the cost,’ lest ‘all begin to jest at 
him, saying, ‘‘this man began to built and was 
unable to finish it.”’” Suffice it to say that after 


employing three architects for several years, and 


fect ideal. 
build the eastern arm of the cross of §. Alban’s, and 
we cannot suppose that the first in rank among 
English Abbeys should fall short in advancement 
in style of the second Abbey only some twenty miles 
distant. 


obtaining money in every way he could think of, he 
was obliged to limit himself te the erection of the 
three portals, and probably hardly finished them. 
Yet let us not be too severe, for, like a work we 
have recently heard of in our great Cathedral in 
London, its quality goes far to compensate for in- 
completeness. Idoubt whether there exists in Eng— 
land a work so perfect in art as the half-ruined 
western portals of 8. Alban’s. I venerate the archi- 
tect who designed them, who, I believe, was Abbot 
John de Cella’s second architect, Gilbert de Ever- 
sholt. His work is cotemporary with two others 
which are as fine as almost any in existence—the 
western porch at Ely, and the choir of S. Hugh at 
Lincoln. All of them were the works of the earliest 
perfected ‘Early English” after it had thrown off 
the square form of the Romanesque capital; and I 
believe it to be also cotemporary with another of 
the finest English works—the Sanctuary of the 
dependent Monastery of Tynemouth, which, how- 
ever, retains the square capital. Next to this ex- 
quisite work is that of Abbot William of Trumping- 
ton, who, in a more economical spirit—with more 
of business but less of art—carried on the work which 
De Cella had relinquished in despair, completing the 
west front (now almost destroyed) and finishing five 
bays of the nave on the south side, and four on the 
north, besides many other less important parts. His 
works are noble specimens of ‘Early English,” 
though without the spiritual character which marks 
the work of De Cella. It is most interesting to 


trace out the limits and the points of junction in ~ 


the works of the two Abbots, and to observe the 
remorseless way in which the man of business cut 
down the details of the work of his more ambitious 
predecessor. Columns with bases for eight shafts 
reduced at the capitals to four; the marble bandings 
prepared for the larger number, but roughly altered 
to suit the reduction ; while the marble largely used 
or contemplated by the one is almost wholly omitted 
by the other. 


It was fully twenty years after Trumpington’s 
decease before any other great work was undertaken 
inour Abbey. During that interval the style had 
undergone much change. Henry III. had begun 
and carried on to a considerable extent his works at 
Westminster. The Chapter-house of that Abbey 


had been completed in 1253, in which the principle 


of traceried windows had been carried out to a per- 
In 1256 it was found necessary to re- 


Accordingly, we find the work of John of 
Hertford and his immediate successors to be among 


the finest productions of their period. The recon- 


structors of these eastern portions of the Abbey 
seem to have commenced, not only the sanctuary of 
the church with the chapel which contained the 
shrine of the Proto-Martyr, but also the chapel im- 
mediately east of it, in which was placed the shrine 
of S. Amphibalus, the Proto-Martyr’s friend, with 
the chapels on either side of it; and yet, further 
eastward, they commenced the Lady Chapel itself, 
though its completion was left to a later date. 
Nothing can be finer than the works carried out at 
this period. They were never perfected according 
to their original design, but what was done was as 
perfect in art as anything which its age produced; 
indeed, its window tracery is carried to higher per- 
fection than in any work I know. I do not think 
it was carried out to anything approaching comple- 
tion under Abbot Hertford, as its style carries us on 
apparently to the last decade of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, agreeing in character with the Eleanor 
crosses, and with the work of De Luda, Bishop of 
Ely, in the chapel of his palace in London, which 
we know to have been erected after 1290. Next in 
date comes the completion of the Lady Chapel, 


which was carried out by Abbot Hugh de Eversden’ 


between 1308 and 1326—an excellent work of the 
perfected Middle-Pointed style, but as inferior 
in artistic sentiment to the works last referred 
to as Trumpington’s was to that of De Cella. In 
the very year of his accession to the abbacy, we 
learn from a document in the British Museum that 
Hugh de Eversden renewed the marble substructure 
of the shrine of §. Alban, of which the late Dr. 
Nicholson discovered the exquisite remains while 
opening out one of the walled-up arches east of the 
“ Saint’s Chapel.” During Eversden’s abbacy a 
portion of the south side of the Norman nave fell— 
and to him we are indebted for the five beautiful 
bays on that side which continued the work. of 
Trumpington and included the portion of the cloister 
wall adjoining, a work, perhaps, of greater merit 
than his Lady Chapel. Its vaulting was, however, 
not completed till the time of Mentmore, the second 
of his successors. Subsequent to this date the works 
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carried on in the actual structure of the church were 
for the most part rather deteriorations than improve- 
ments, though the sepulchral monuments of _the 
next age, as well as the screens and other minor 
works, are replete with beauty and interest, and tend 
to render this church one of the most thrilling 
interest among these which have come down to our 
day, as well as being a mine of architectural wealth 
which can scarcely elsewhere be paralleled. Such is 
the venerable and beautiful edifice, on the present 
condition of which I have now to report. 

When we come to reflect on the fact that this stu- 
pendous building, little short of 550ft. in length, 
and whose roofs may almost be measured by the 
acre, has for more than three centuries been left for 
its conservation to the resources of a single parish 
of a moderate-sized country town, aided occasionally 
by the subscriptions of the neighbouring gentry, we 
need not wonder that its present state of repair is 
unsatisfactory ; nor when we think of its colossal 
dimensions need we feel surprised that it should be a 
costly matter to repair its dilapidations. It is, in 
fact, a genuine cause of wonder that it should have 
stood so well against circumstances so adverse. 

The injuries which the building has sustained may 
be classed under the following heads :— 


A. The deterioration of its design during the latter 
part of the middle ages, and the earlier portion of 
the succeeding period, mainly arising from decay in 
taste and artistic sentiment. 

Under this head may be enumerated—1. The re- 
moval of all the high-pitched roofs, whether of the 
clerestories or aisles. The latter included the lower- 
ing of the walls which sustained the original aisle 
roofs, and the exposure to external view of the backs 
of the Norman triforia, which were thus converted 
into windows. Nothing could tend more than these 
alterations to the reduction of the dignity of the 
external aspect of the building. Unfortunately, the 
correction of this defect seems so formidable a work 
that one scarcely feels to have courage to propose 
it. 2. The alteration of the great windows, both of 
the western and of the transept fronts, from their 
early forms into huge perpendicular windows, an 
alteration which it seems equally hopeless to correct. 

B. The ruthless mutilation of ancient features, 
which is more or less observable throughout the 
church, and may in most instances be repaired. 

C. The loss of ancient features by structural 
failure, such as that which has ruined the two side 
portals of the west front, and damaged the central 
portal. These losses could be remedied, subject to 
a certain amount of conjectural restoration. 

D. The natural course of decay, whether of stone- 
work, timber, lead covering, or other parts. This 
class of defect is very extensive, and demands 
throughout effectual remedy. 

E. Actual structural failure, threatening the 
safety of the building. Of this the most marked 
instance is that which has been recently detected in 
the central tower. This is of a very serious nature, 
and has happily been discovered in time, and effec- 
tual means taken to arrest it, or most serious conse- 
quences might have resulted. 


One of the most conspicuous and barbarous in- 
juries which the church has sustained is the cutting 
off of its beautiful eastern chapels, a large portion 
of which has been rendered little better than a ruin, 
while a public footway has been cut directly through 
it. No attempt at restoration will be worth the 
name unless this monstrous piece of Vandalism be 
obliterated. Indeed, I think that after providing for 
actual structural safety, this should be the first work 
undertaken, as the continuance of such a state of 
things is a public disgrace. Happily, the way has 
been prepared for this by the restitution to the 
church of the Lady Chapel, so long made use of as 
a grammar school. The next step must be the 
stopping of the footway, which passes directly 
through one of the most beautiful portions of the 
church, after which the restoration of those ex- 
quisite but ruinous chapels may be proceeded with, 
while the arches which once united them to the 
church may be re-opened. These walled-up arches 
will probably be found to be perfect mines of anti- 
quarian wealth. Some portions of them, already 
partially cleared by Dr. Nicholson, yielded a rich 
return of {architectural detail, including a ‘con- 
siderable part of the marble superstructure of the 
Shrine of §, Alban—as charming fragments of 
ancient carving as can well be conceived; and we 
may hope that the mine is far from being exhausted. 
Be this as it may, the opening out of these long- 
closed arches will add to the church features of 
startling beauty such as one now hardly imagines. 
The Lady Chapel itself is at present shut off from 
the intervening chapels, and the opening out of the 
arch which formed its entrance will add yet another 
element of internal beauty. This arch was closed 
only by an open oak screen, of which the remains 


still exist. The Lady Chapel itself is in far better 
condition than those which united it with the 
church, but it requires very extensive restoration. 
The beautiful wall-arcading which occupied the 
lower part of its walls has ina great measure been 
cut away; the vaulting, which, like those of the 
outer chapels and that of the choir, was of oak, 
enriched with decorative painting, is now covered 
by plaster, while its woodwork is much decayed, and 
other architectural features are sadly mutilated. All 
these must be fully restored. 

The central part of the outer chapels has been 
originally planned to be divided into three spans, by 
two additional ranges of columns, something as the 
Lady Chapel at Salisbury; but this plan was 
abandoned and the whole covered by a richly- 
panelled ceiling of oak, now sadly ruined. This 
ceiling must be! restored, and the evidences of the 
change of plan left apparent. The ruin and dilapi- 
dation of these outer chapels is most distressing. 
Exposed for centuries to the weather, beating 
through the unglazed windows aud the gangways 
cut through the walls, and used partly for a public 
thoroughfare and partly for a sort of playgronnd for 
the boys of the grammar school, who have age 
after age amused themselves by cutting the soft 
stone of its beautiful arcading with their knives, these 
chapels have been reduced to a most melancholy 
wreck ; yet enough remains to show them to have been 
works of the highest art, and happily enough also 
to guide their restoration—a work of love and pity, 
which will be richly repaid by the result. 


If we turn our attention for a moment from the 
eastern to the western extremity of the church, we 
shall find a somewhat parallel demand for the re- 
storatioa of exquisite architectural features now 
nearly lost through their dilapidations. I refer to 
the three western portals, to which I have more 
than once alluded. These were deep porches, ap- 
proached externally by rich and lofty arches and 
surmounted by high gables, parallel in many respects 
to the portals of French cathedrals. Unhappily 
their fronts at some period gave way. That of the 
central portal was replaced by a plain arch of a late 
period, but those of the side portals were simply 
walled up; so that externally these exquisite 
features are now wholly obliterated, while within 
they form mere closets, in which fragments of 
sculptured stone are stowed away. At the risk of 
having to exercise some degree of conjecture, I think 
that these portals should be opened out and restored ; 
and I feel confident that in the walls by which they 
are now blocked up evidences will be found to aid 
greatly in the work of restoration. It is, indeed, 
evident that these walls are composed largely of the 
moulded fragments of the fallen fronts. These 
portals were built from a level lower than that of 
the nave, intending to rise by several steps from the 
first to the second internal bay. This beautiful 
arrangement was either abandoned or altered, and 
the consequence is that the lower portions of the 
portals, as well as of many adjoining parts, are now 
buried some 2ft. beneath the floor. This must be 
corrected, and their forms brought out in their noble 
integrity. Another case of restoring lost features 
strikes the eye at once on entering from the west. I 
refer to the lost vaulting of the greater part of the 
aisles of the nave. Of 26 bays of the aisles eight 
only retain their vaulting; three of them Norman, 
and five of the fourteenth century. Eighteen require 
to be re-vaulted; nine of them Norman, and nine 
Early English. Somewhat parallel in class are some 
extensive restorations required in the interior of the 
choir, where, besides the cutting away of the shafts 
of piers and other architectural details, some very 
important features have been wholly removed, con- 
sisting of beautiful tabernacle-work projecting over 
two doorways (themselves now obliterated) on either 
side. I some years back discovered nearly all the 
parts of one of these beautiful projections, and suc- 
ceeded in getting them fitted together, and their 
materials are still preserved. Many minor cases of 
the same kind occur throughout the church, which it 
would be tedious here to enumerate. 


The most serious structural defect in the building 
is that already referred to in the central tower, of 
which the two eastern piers have shown signs both 
of subsidence and of actual crushing. The failure 
of the north-eastern pier extends into the choir, and 
is shared in a less degree by the east side of the ad- 
joining transept. So pressing was the danger, that 
signs of increased subsidence showed themselves 
while the parts which first showed evidence of failure 
were under repair. Very active measures were at 
once taken by the application of powerful shoring, 
followed up by the restitution of the piers of large 
portions which had long since been cut away from 
them, and the piers themselves have been greatly 
strengthened by the substitution of sound for disin- 
tegrated material; a difficult and anxious operation. 


The foundations of these piers have been a good deal 
weakened by the proximity of graves; and, strange 
to say, the southern pier had apparently been exca- 
vated beneath the floor into a sort of cave, so far 
as we can judge, with a view to the destruction of 
the tower. The repairs already undertaken are only 
such as immediate security demanded, but there 
remain very extensive dilapidations in the tower 
throughout its entire height, all of which must be 
thoroughly and substantially repaired, or it cannot be 
pronounced safe. Its tendency northwards both in- 
creases and is increased by a corresponding tendencyin 
the north transept, which is clearly settling in that di- 
rection, and is much cracked. This also demands a 
decided remedy. The decay of material externally 
is very extensive. The Norman walls are free enough 
from this, having no stonework about them; but the 
later portions have everywhere their architectural 
features carried out in the soft church-stone of 
Totternhoe, a material which, though suitable 
enough internally, is far from durable for external 
work. The consequence is that throughout the more 
architectural parts of the building sad havoc has 
been made by time and the elements. This is espe- 
cially the case with the long ranges of clerestory 
windows to the nave, which are shattered in a most 
lamentable manner, and their ruin is increasing every 
winter. The old parapets erected of this material 
have almost wholly perished, and been replaced by 
brick; and every part which has stone dressings ex- 
ternally shows more or less the sad effects of the use 
of this perishable stone. In renewing these shattered 
details I should endeavour to find a durable material 
which would correspond in colour with the old stone, 
and this, I think, we have in the Chilmark quarries 
in Wiltshire, from which Salisbury Cathedral was 
erected. 


The timbers of the roofs and ceilings also demand 
careful reparation. This is especially the case with 
the ceilings, which are everywhere very much de- 
cayed, and are getting actually unsafe. The lead 
covering also requires careful reparation throughout, 
and renewal in some parts; as a rule, it has been 
carefully attended to—but, as it greatly exceeds an 
acre in extent, this alone is a work of importance. 
The plastering and stonework of the interior require 
to be carefully freed from whitewash. This has 
already been effected in many parts with a happy 
effect under the direction of Dr. Nicholson, bringing 
to view the beautiful and most interesting coloured 
decorations of the old wall surfaces. 


Every Norman pier on the north side of the nave 
is found to have an altar painting on its western 
side, forming a sort of reredos to the small altar 
erected against each. These paintings all represent 
the Crucifixion, and are most valuable specimens of 
early art. The simple operation of taking off white- 
wash from surfaces so prodigiously extensive, and 
doing it with such care and tenderness as not to 
disturb the painting beneath, is a work of consider- 
able cost. If we had succeeded in enumerating all 
the manifest defects of the structure, which would 
be a wearisome catalogue, the fact still remains 
that the minor reparations of a building of such 
enormous extent still form, by the vastness of the 
surfaces over which it is spread, a formidable and 
costly undertaking. 


To avoid tedious details, which would encumber 
without elucidating my report, I will accompany it 
by a rough specification of the leading items of re- 
paration I recommend, It will be seen that I have 
not calculated anything for internal fittings, nor for 
the detached objects, such as tombs, screens, &c., 
having limited myself to the repairs of the actual 
structure, with its roofs, walls, and floors. My 
leading object in the treatment I have calculated on 
has been to insure the perpetuity of the structure, 
and to guard against the loss of any of its archi- 
tecture, but to do this with the smallest possible 
change in its general aspect; such changes being 
limited to the restoration of such lost features as are 
essential to its character, especially as viewed from 
within, 

No church in Great Britain more thoroughly de- 
serves a careful and conservative restoration, nor 
would any more richly repay this labour of love. It 
is a glorious work, and one with which I feel a 
special pride in being connected; and I most 
earnestly wish you every possible success and liberal 
support in what may fairly be styled a grea 
national undertaking. ’ 


eee ee 


Early on Wednesday morning a large portion of 
the beautiful church at Hartshill, near Stoke, was 
destroyed by fire. The organ, which was to have 
been opened to-day, was literally reduced to ashes. 
The church was built by the late Herbert Minton, 
from designs by Mr. Geo. Gilbert Scott. The pro- 
perty is partially insured. 
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CHOIR OF TOURNAY CATHEDRAL. 


Vi ARTHUR N. BROMLEY has sent us a 

sketch, which we have reproduced by photo- 
lithography, of the choir of Tournay Cathedral. 
The view we give is taken from a tower on the south 
of the cathedral, and looks north. The other draw- 
ing is taken from the north aisle, and looks south, 
and is consequently the interior of one bay of the 
portion shown in the large drawing. 


The colour of the stone of the interior is a delicate 
gray, and it is very much to be regretted that they 
are plastering it all over in the apse with red paint. 
‘¢Anything more hideous,” says Mr. Bromiey, 
“ cannot be imagined. It makes the otherwise beau- 
tiful cathedral look more like a circus. Few people,” 
he says, ‘‘ come to see this cathedral, but I am sure it 
would amply repay any one to pay it a visit, as it is 
not only the oldest but by far the finest in Belgium.” 


SS Se Ste a ES 
HOLDENBY HOUSE. 


NE of our lithographic illustrations this week 
represents Holdenby House, a plan and par- 
ticulars of which we will give next week. This is a 
portion of the old house built by John Thorp for 
Sir Christopher Hatton, and now restored by Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter for Viscountess Clifden. The 
plan of the House will be found very interesting. 


——<>—— 


WOMEN IN ART. 


N Monday last, at the concluding meeting of 
the Victoria Discussion Society, Cavendish 
Rooms, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of the United States 
of America, in the chair, Dr. G. G. Zerffi introduced 
as the topic for discussion: ‘“‘ Women in Art.” 


The Lecrurmr said, the outer form of woman 
was smaller than that of man, the lines nature 
had used to form her more waving. Her hands and 
feet were Small, her veins transparent, her eyes bril- 
liant. A divine kindness beamed from her rosy 
cheeks, proving her to be destined for a totally 
different purpose than man. Activity was the 
province of man; passivity the sphere of woman. 
Man was dynamic, woman static. From the very 
earliest childhood the two sexes were different. 
Girls were neat, fuli of intelligence ; boys boisterous, 
fighting, playing at soldiers or sailors. Girls sat 
often for hours nursing, patting, and fondling a little 
wooden doll without nose and ears; they appeared 
to prepare themselves for the time when the wooden 
doll would be a little human being—God’s finest 
creation. Woman was made for the higher func- 
tions of life. Her love was so much more developed. 
The lower we went in the scale of creation the less we 
found animals endowed with love. Fishes and am- 
phibia did not care much for their young ones. 
Amongst insects we found the females already full of 
a busy love. How tenderly bees and ants watched 
over their eggs! Some female spiders carried their 
little ones about, fed them with great care, catching 
flies for them, and enjoying the sight of seeing them 
eat. Birds had still greater love. They sacrificed 
themselves often to save the lives of their young ones. 
They suffered hunger and thirst to feedthem. They 
plucked out their feathers to procure a comfortable 
couch for their naked progeny. Even more admir- 
able was the perseverance, patience, and tenderness 
with which the animals instructed their little ones. 
Birds taught the ignorant to fly, to catch insects, and 
to sing. Other animals taught them to run or to 
jump. The penguins, if their young ones did not go 
into the water and would not swim, enticed them to 
arock and pushed them into the water and made 
them swim. What was instinct with animals be- 
came a conscious duty with men. The higher the 
animal in the scale of development, the longer lasted 
its youthful helplessness. Man, the crowning pro- 
duct of creation, was, in childhood, the most helpless 
of all creatures. Man then wanted a mother’s care 
_ much longer. All animals fed, nursed, and instructed 
their little ones till they could stand alone. But 
man, especially with us, thought himself superior to 
that law of nature. Man, who wanted so much more 
care, love, and education, because he wanted so much 
more abilities and knowledge, had been left without 
education. If we neglected children, why should we 
have thought much of women? We treated them 
according to the old patriarchal principle; called man 
the ‘‘ master and lord of creation,” and told women 
to obey, to serve, to love, and to honour him. We dis- 
turbed altogether woman’s natural position in creation. 
Women now began to feel their neglected status. 
They wished to be placed in the same position as man, 
intellectually as well as socially. The Babylonians 
had already had to grapple with this social difficulty ; 
they had done it in a most practical way. They had 


endeavoured to procure a husband for every woman. 
The Mahometans looked upon women as a mere toy. 
The Teutons were the first to look upon ther as 
something sacred. All prophets and sibyls with 
them were women, in opposition to the Israelites, 
who had only male prophets, and who stigmatised 
women telling the future as witches. Christianity 
throughout the Middle Ages had fostered the vene- 
ration of women by an intense worship of the Virgin 
Mary, which in reality was only a religious form of 
the old “Minne” worship. The imaginary and 
intuitive elements in women were most prominent, 
and, therefore, they were best fitted to rule in the 
realm of Art. How could Phidias have produced 
a Pallas-Athene, “the blue-eyed daughter of 
Zeus,” how Skopas or Praxiteles a Venus, with- 
out women? What would have been the works of 
Canova, Flaxman, Dannerker, Raphael, Corregio, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, without women? In- 
stead of devoting themselves with so much zeal 
to the medical profession, there were other branches 
of art —especially architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, which might be cultivated by women 
with the greatest advantage to humanity in 
general, and to themselves in particular. Now, 
with regard to architecture — what did history 
teach us? It had placed not one single woman’s 
name on record as a constructor of buildings, 
from the wigwam of the savages to our own 
cottages, halls, churches, and palaces. Architecture 
would be a more congenial occupation for a lady 
than the dissecting of a human body. An architect 
ought to have taste; women ought to agitate to 
be articled to some of our architects, many of whom, 
unfortunately, had neither taste nor ideas, and 
could do nothing but calculate the bricks wanted and 
the profits to be made. During the Middle Ages women 
were the decorators of castles and Gothic churches, 
Theudelinda, Queen of the Longobards, adorned her 
palace with paintings. The Anglo-Saxon bishop Adel- 
helm spoke of English women as far-famed for their 
artistic powers in pictorial products, using gold or 
silver threads, silk or wool, to embroider on linen, 
leather, or any other stuff. Besides this field of 
pictorial embroidery, which was still cultivated to a 
certain extent in Germany, there was another 
branch of art, till lately much neglected by women. 
They ought to turn to fashioning in clay and to 
sculpture. If women embarked in studying the 
marvellous construction of the human frame by 
dissecting it, why should they not reproduce the sur- 
face of that body with its telling lines of beauty ? 
Two Princesses, one of France, Marie d’Orleans, the 
other of England, H.R.H. the Princess Louise, had 
given a noble example wortby of imitation. Down 
to the thirteenth century we knew of no woman who 
occupied herself with sculpture, except Sabina, the 
daughter of one of the greatest Christian architects, 
the immortal Ervin, of Steinbach, the builder of the 
Minster of Strasburg. She kept her father’s 
accounts, paid his workmen, and was the gentle soul 
of the slowly-growing petrifaction of the most 
spiritual dome in honour of God. She also took the 
chisel in her hands, and helped to fashion that lace- 
like tracery which appeared like a web of love, 
humility, and beauty, woven in stone. Women 
used to excel as engravers. In France, Claudina 
Bouzonnet Stella; in England, Mary Ogborne, 
Elizabeth Judkins, Caroline Watson, Sarah Reading, 
and Mrs. D. Turner. It was much to be regretted 
that ladies had discontinued to use the engraver’s 
needle, which no sewing-machine could replace, as it 
was the touch and refinement that gave the value, 
and not the mechanical accuracy. Lastly, we had 
the art of decorating and painting, the real genuine 
field for woman’s power. We found women engaged 
in these gentle pursuits of art with skilful elegance. 
As early as the twelfth century we had Herrat of 
Landsberg, who ornamented a ‘‘ Hortus Deliciarum” 
with most beautiful miniatures. Then we had 
Margaret, the sister of the celebrated brothers Van 
Eyck, and the daughter of Gerhard Horebout, 
of whom Albert Diirer wrote: ‘‘ Master Gerhard, 
illuminator, has a daughter named Susan, 
eighteen years old, who has painted a Saviour. 
Gave for it one florin. Great miracle that a woman 
could do so much.” In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries we had the nun Margit, Katha- 
rine Vigri and Onorata Rodiana; in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries we had Propertia de Rossi, whose 
products in sculpture and painting were much ad- 
mired by Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci. 
Not less celebrated had been Barbara de Pazzi (later 
as nun known under the name of Mary Magdalen), 
who was said to have painted Saints with her eyes 
closed. The lecturer could not, however, vouch for 
the truth of this assertion. In landscape, women 
liked mild and gentle scenes with a tendency to the 
sentimental; in animal painting they equalled men: 
nothing could surpass the masterpieces of Rosa 
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teach us to treat art like love, which sought its happi- 
in its own woe and bliss, its own sadness or joy, 


Bonheur; in flower-painting we had Rachel Ruysch, 
and in England Elizabeth Blackwell, Miss Gray, 
Miss Anne Ladd, Anne Lee, and Mary Lawrence. 
During the eighteenth century art had been much 
cultivated by court ladies, duchesses, and prineesses. 
Amongst those high-born artists, who possessed more 
good will than power of execution, we had, in the 
times of Raphael Mengs, Crescentia Schott, Rosa 
Schindel, Julia Wermuth, Susan Drosch, Angelica 
Kaufmann, and Elizabeth Lebrun, who, though 
women, might be counted amongst the very best men 
of those times: for the time was the weakest period 
in the development of art history—it was a “‘ namby- 
pamby” time. We must acknowledge that women 
who had become real artists were the very best 
daughters, wives, and the most tender mothers. They 
never forgot the broom, the frying-pans, the blankets 
and sheets—those indispensable adjuncts of a com- 
fortable household, over their paint-brashes, colours, 
and canvas. Whenever women devoted themselves 
to acallingin which they could remain true to their still 
nobler calling as women they ought to be welcomed 
and encouraged. It was to be hoped that women 
would take with greater enthusiasm and in greater 
numbers to the arts of sculpture, engraving, etching, 
decorating, and painting. They would arouse in art 
clearness and freedom, intensity and fulness of compo- 
sition, for we were sadly in want of poets in form, of 
novelists and dramatists in colour. Women would 


its own curses or blessings. Art in woman’s hands 
would be a longing—contented to be a longing, an 
art contented to be art. She would devote herself 
to art like the nightingale to song. As long 
as women, either directly or indirectly, would in- 
fluence art, art would for ever reflect in its undu- 
lating waves the glories and beauties of heaven, and 
gladden humanity with the highest aspirations of 
which mankind was capable. > 


After a short discussion, in which Miss Taylor, 
Miss Emily Faithfull, Dr. Bickers, and Mrs. Howe 
(the presiding lady) took part, thanks were voted 
to Dr. Zerffi for his lecture, and the proceedings 
terminated. 

————— > 


THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Bricuton.—According to the Brighton Daily 
News, at the ordinary meeting of the Board, which 
met on the 18th ult., Mr. Stevens moved the con- 
firmation of the following recommendation of the 
Sites and Works Committee:—‘t That subject to the 
sanction of the Education Department, design No. 6, 
sent in by Messrs. Banister Fletcher and J. 8. 
Nightingale, for the new schools in Richmond-street 
and Sussex-street, at an estimated cost of £4,315, 
be adopted—both on account of financial considera- 
tions and because of its adaptation to the wants of 
the neighbourhood. On the whole, he thought the 
plan a good one and economical. The committee 
examined the plans, which were eight in number, 
without knowing by whom they were sent, and each 
member then placed them in order of merit accord- 
ing to his judgment. It was then found, singularly 
enough, that every one had put No. 6 first. 


Lonpon.—A new school is to be erected for the 
London School Board on the site now occupied by 
Acre Cottage, New-road, Wandsworth, and another 
in Jamaica Level, Southwark. The purchase of 
the first named site has been agreed to for a cost of 
£1,605, and the purchase of the latter for £2,500. 
Mr. Jarvis, of Trinity-square, Southwark, has 
been selected as architect for the erection of a 
school in Old Ford-road. The Board have also 
invited designs from the following architects in 
competition:—For West Ferry-road, Millwall, 720 
children, Mr. J. Young, junr., Messrs. Arthur & 
C. Harston, Mr. Phené Spiers, and Mr. John S. 
Quilter. For Blundell-street schools (Finsbury- 
street), Messrs. Arthur & C. Harston, Mr. Thomas 
Archer, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, and Mr. T. R. 
Smith. 


Rocurster.—A special meeting was held in the 
Council Chamber on Thursday week. The Board at 
once formed itself into a committee for the purpose 
of considering the various competing plans, 27 in 
number, which had been sent in for the proposed new 
schools to be erected. After spending a considerable 
time in the inspection of the several plans, Mr. 
Aveling proposed, and Mr. Belsey seconded, that the 
one sent in by Mr. R, Walker, architect, of Moorgate- 
street, London, be adopted, the plan of Mr. B. 
Fletcher, Bedford-square, London, being second in 
point of merit. On a division the resolution was 
adopted, the designs sent in by Mr. Fletcher having 
only three supporters, Messrs. Hayward, Edwards, 
and Furrell. The board also commended the plan 
signed ‘‘ Medway.” 
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Juty 5, 1872. 


MODERN ARCHITECTS AND THEIR 
WORKS.—I. 


Me: THOMAS HENRY WYATT may be 

taken as the professional representative 
of what for brevity’s sake is called the Classic 
party. But brevity, although the soul of wit, 
is very liable to call things by their wrong 
names. In fulfilment, therefore, of the 
promise we gave in our leading article for 
June 28th, we make our first plunge and 
take the liberty to strike out the word Classic, 
and replace it by the word Palladian, The 
term party has often been objected to, and an 
endeavour has been made to substitute school, 
but this change we cannot yet admit, for if 
there be such a thing as a modern school of 
architecture, its leaders and teachers are most 
assuredly the reverse of Palladian. Of this 
Palladian party, then, the first thing we have 
to notice is the strange admission by very 
many of them that their art is unequal to the 
wants of the age, and that for ecclesiastical 
purposes they must adopt the style of their 
opponents. Now in the whole history of the 
world there has never been a weaker admis- 
sion. Imagine an architect living in the first 
days of Pointed architecture, always designing 
his secular arches pointed and his domestic 
gables high, suddenly making the one round 
and the other low, when called on to build a 
church, because, forsooth, those were in his 
day the characteristics of a past style which 
flourished in the very hot-bed of ecclesias- 
ticism. Of course such a thing was no more 
possible to such a man than it is possible to 
be dead and alive, or sane and insane, at the 
same moment. You may borrow Gothic 
features as a thirteenth-century man may 
have borrowed Roman ones, but if you 
believe in yourself and your work, 
your are bound to Palladianise the one 
just as he Gothicised the other, and 
in so far that you do not, your principles are 
worthless, and your artis a sham and a pre- 
tension. To the young man who has nothing 
but his profession to support him, these words 
may sound extremely harsh. His employers, 
overflowing with twaddle about styles, and 
utterly ignorant of the art which creates style, 
dictate to him. He remembers how the 
schoolmistress dictated his first letter to 
mamma, how the letter was written over and 
over again in sorrow and spirit-crushing, and 
for his poor five per cent. he goes child-like 
to work, hoping for a time when money shall 
have been stored in quantity sufficient to 
enable him to take his stand as a man who is 
of age, and can answer for himself. There 
may be some sort of an excuse for such as 
these, although it would be far better in the 
end for themselves, for their art, and for the 
world, if they could summon courage enough 
to protest against dictation, and if needs be 
decline commissions that tend to degrade the 
architect from the position of the artist to 
that of the style-monger. But for those 
whose worldly position is secured there can 
be no excuse in their accepting any form 
of dictation whatsoever. In the eyes of their 
brethren and in those of the world, when it 
takes the trouble to look, such conduct is 
evidence of the spirit of him 


Whose welth was want, whose plenty made him pore, 

Who had enough, yett wished ever more. 

If, on the other hand, the architect denies 
the dictation, and says ‘‘ Of my own free 
will and choice, I do these things; I, a 
Palladian, build Gothic Churches, and like 
it ;” or, ‘I, a Goth of the Goths, live 
in Palladianism and enjoy it,” we warn 
our readers to mistrust him. He is no archi- 
tect—he is but a surveyor dealing in the 
manufacture of curiosities, or, at the very 
best, a constructive antiquarian. That the 
architect of the Liverpool Exchange should 
be also the designer of the Memorial Church 
to George Herbert, and that the author of 
“The English Gentleman’s House” could 
deliberately and seriously publish ten designs 
of a mansion in as many different “styles,” 
are illustrations of what we mean, although 
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it would have been more to the purpose if 
the attempts at reproducing Gothic forms 
had not been so sublimely ridiculous. Still 
more ridiculous is it to call such childish 
archeological exercises eclecticism. When 
you have learnt to feel the refinement of the 
Greek, the strength of the Roman, and the 
common sense of the Goth—when you can see 
how to harmonise principles without becoming 
a slave to precedents, then you may lay claim 
to the title of ecclectic. Mr. Wyatt, Mr. 
Kerr, and others of their party, would be 
more respected if, instead of complaining of 
the critics, they made an effort to see that 
for which the critics are contending. Let 
these gentlemen be but consistent—let them 
rest their case on its merits—let them adopt 
whatever principles they like, provided they 
adhere to them, and if they will but work 
(we care little what their point de depart may 
be), they will in time reach some sort of 
highway where progression is possible. As 
it is, we hardly think it fair to dissect such a 
work as the Liverpool Exchange, for in the 
presence of the Herbert Memorial Church we 
know not how far the architect has been his own 
master. So, too, with Mr. Kerr (and we 
mention him, not because of his works, but be- 
cause his loquaciousness makes him prominent.) 
His most important building has windows with 
mullions and transoms, ‘‘ remains evidently 
[at least so he says] of the Kcclesiastical 
character, and this is decidedly inconvenient 
in the eyes of the present generation.” * Is 
not this enough to show the obliging shoppi- 
ness of modern architects, and how ready 
they are to wash their hands with invisible 
soap in imperceptible water ? If our professors 
would talk somewhat less and learn more of 
art—if they would give to the studio even 
half the time they give to the counting-house, 
they might do more than a thousand Institutes 
and ten thousand congratulatory addresses 
toraise the position of architects and improve 
the condition of architecture. For in learning 
to be artists they would gather the strength 
and the right to say with Euripedes, ‘‘ Good 
people, it is my business to teach you, and 
not to be taught by you.” Whatever may be 
said in excuse or palliation, the dignity of art 
is perfectly incompatible with anything like 
dictation. If employers are to dictate to 
architects the sooner the latter give up all 
pretensions to. the name of artists and call 
themselves surveyors the better it will 
be for the honesty of the profession. It 
is to us the greatest sign of a master when 
we are able to recognise his hand in all his 
works, but unfortunately for architecture 
most of its nominal masters have no hands to 
recognise. Such individuality as there may 
be is derived, sometimes from the employer, 
sometimes from the assistant, and sometimes 
even from the pupil, and we can often 
trace sorrowful partings in the melancholy 
that their masters exhibit in the intervals of 
their loneliness. Not that there is much to 
say in favour of these young Palladians. 
They attend a few classes, perhaps, and 
consort with one another occasionally in imi- 
tation of their elders for the ostensible pur- 
pose of discussing art or new books. ‘Their 
chief merit is to be found in the fact of their 
youth and their consequent receptivity. The 
influence of the office is not what it used to 
be, and the promising Palladian youth not 
uncommonly shows his ingratitude by be- 
coming a follower of some ultra-Goth who 
lives on cusps, and revels in stop chamfers. 


EW: G. 


—— 


THE STRIKE AND LOCK-OUT. 


WE are sorry we are not able to report 

any satisfactory progress in the metro- 
politan building trades’ struggle since we 
last went to press. ‘The dispute broadens 
and deepens. Stronger feelings are animat- 
ing the antagonists, and stronger words are 


* “English Gentleman’s House,” p. 347, 3rd Edition, 1871. 


uttered. Each finds fault with each. The 
masters blame the men, and the men return 
the compliment. The masters are blamed 
for treating the men with contemptuous 
silence in the first place, and the men are 
blamed for rejecting arbitration. The lines 
are drawn up, and the forces are fairly 
marshalled, and unless some fortunate turn 
takes place in the course of events, the 
struggle will increase in intensity and dimen- 
sions. The men, as we expected, have circu- 
larised the building trades of the country, 
and sent deputations to some of the principal 
towns. The masters have imitated the ex- 
ample set them, and appealed for co-opera- 
tion ‘‘to the master builders of the kingdom.” 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. If the men are justified in soliciting 
assistance from the men in Birmingham, 
the masters are equally justified in solicit- 
ing aid from the provincial masters. If 
If the men could fall back on all England 
whilst the masters only relied on their strength 
in London, the masters would be put to a 
disadvantage. ‘The masters, so far, however, 
do not ask pecuniary help; they only call 
on the provincial masters not to employ hands 
who have been locked-out in London. ‘This 
conduct has been stigmatised by Mr. Broad- 
hurst, the chairman of the Masons’ Society, 
as ‘‘ molestation,” and ‘ intimidation,” and 
“illegal.” It has been said that all things 
are lawful in love and war. ‘There is now 
social war between the employersand employed 
in the metropolitan building trades. Men 
will doin times of war what they would not 
do in times of peace, and as the men were 
the aggressors in this instance—they gave 
the first blow—we don’t see how they can 
reasonably complain of the conduct of the 
the masters in their desire to secure provincial 
co-operation. The mistake was in resorting 
to war at all. But force having been ap- 
pealed to, it is not for the men to complain if 
it is used somewhat roughly. Like produces 
like. A blow provokes a blow, and the 
masters being put on their mettle, it may be 
expected that they will use the means that they 
can command. In this appeal for provincial 
assistance, the men have a substantial advan- 
tage over the masters. ‘The masters do not 
appeal for monetary assistance, andif they did, 
we do not think they would get much. The 
men do appeal for such assistance, and are 
likely to get it liberally. Herein is a source 
of strength to the men—a source of strength 
which the masters cannot or will not see, 
and, not seeing, they are correspondingly 
weak. We have again and again stated that 
there is a solidarity of interest amongst the 
men which does not and which cannot obtain 
amongst the masters. The men of Man- 
chester and Glasgow will assist the men of 
London willingly, because there is a fraternal 
sympathy between them. A fellow-feeling 
makes men wondrous kind. <All the men 
have the same amount of wages. They are, 
in fact, on an equality of privilege. They eat 
pretty much the same quality of food, enjoy 
pretty much the same quality of amusement, 
and are influenced pretty much by similar 
motives. The masters are great and small, 
some living in little houses, and others living 
in mansions; some working with their own 
hands more or less, and others attended by 
flunkeys and faring sumptuously every day. 
Hence the masters, being subject to different 
kinds of pressure, enjoying, or living in, dif- 
ferent social positions, and animated by 
different qualities and quantities of ambition, 
do not hang together as the men can and do. 
The men enjoy another advantage which the 
masters ina struggle of this sort never dream 
of possessing. ‘The members of the same 
trade not only hang together, but there are 
ligaments of sympathy running through 
the whole brotherhood of workmen. ‘The 
masons of Bristol will voluntarily subscribe 
to assist the masons of London. But that is 
not all. The brass-founder's and hatters of 
Bristol will, if need be, assist the masons of 
London. And this is not all. There are 
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international sympathies at work as_ well. 
Workmen in Berlin and Brussels are 
prepared, in a somewhat remote degree, 
to assist the masons of London. And 
this kind of feeling is growing. It is gradu- 
ally taking root, something like a new faith 
in the history of the world.- Only imagine 
the sugar-boilers of Bristol or the mustard- 
makers of Norwich putting their hands into 
their pockets to assist the master builders of 
London in a strike! Though, according to 
the law and usages of war, the masters were 
justified in appealing to provincial masters to 
lock-out all who have been previously locked- 
out in London, we do not think it good policy 
to ask it, or for the provincial builders to 
enforce it. If they do, the contest, which is 
wide enough at present, will be made wider 
still. There is another clause in the circular 
of the London masters which we are some- 
what surprised should ever have been made. 
The lock-out masters, through their secre- 
tary, Mr. Bird, say : ‘‘ The proposal to reduce 
the present working hours, at the least during 
the summer months, appears to the com- 
mittee to be a wanton interference with the 
productive powers of the country.” How 
little the masters know of the motives of the 
men to use such an argument as this. The 
men say that the productive powers of the 
country are not now fairly used; that one 
man at least out of ten is almost always out 
of employ, and that it is better for all that 
all the ten men should be employed nine 
hours a day than that nine men should be 
employed ten hours a day. If all men were 
employed the matter would assume a very 
different aspect. If the whole productive 
forces of the country were in full activity 
the present strike for shorter hours would 
never have commenced. The last man we 
had a conversation with on the subject said: 
‘¢In our shop, when there were thirty benches 
idle, the foreman came one day and said that 
for some time we should have to work over- 
time. There being so many vacant benches 
we refused, and if we were not united 
we should have had ‘ the sack.’”” The demand 
for the nine hours’ work is not to limit 
the productive forces of the country, but 
to so direct them that a greater number 
shall participate in their benefits. Masters, 
as arule, cannot sympathise with this feeling. 
Absorbed in a fierce competition, in which 
every one tries to distance his neighbour, 
they have little time or inclination to think of 
matters of humanity, and they don’t think 
the men are sincere when they talk about 
such things. The masters, however, are 
mistaken. Webelieve themen are inspired by 
adeep desire to benefit their fellow workers, 
and their chief motive in this contest is not 
so much increased wages as shorter time, so 
that they and all their craftsmen may have a 
fairer chance of winning bread. Doctrinaires 
and political economists may say what they 
like ; there is, deep down down in the hearts of 
the working men of this country, a sympathy 
for each other. Take away this sympathy, 
and a social convulsion such as never shook 
England would be the consequence. The 
poor assist the poor to a much greater 
extent than the world generally believes. 
‘The nine hours’ movement springs to a great 
extent from this inexhaustible fountain of fra- 
ternal feeling which every now and then surges 
up from the national heart. If masters were 
working men they would speak and act as 
working men do. If men were masters they 
would do as masters do. They now throw 
the blame on each other when both are par- 
tially blameworthy ; hence the strike and the 
lock-out, and the train of evils which inevitably 
follow. What, then, is to be done under the 
circumstances? Our advice is the same now 
as heretofore. Let the masters concede the 
point as to time, and let the question of wages 
be settled by negotiation. After all that 
has been said and done, we see no solid reason 
why this basis of a settlement may not be 
adopted at once. 


J. Psi 


PRIZES AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
ROFESSOR LEWIS presents his compliments 
to the Editor of the Burtpine News, and 
regrets that owing to his unavoidable absence from 
the Prize Distribution at University College, the 
enclosed list of the students who obtained prizes in 
his class was not sent last week. 
ARCHITECTURE, JuNIOR CuiAss.—W. G. Field, 
1st certificate and prize; P. Warne, 2nd ditto. 
Srntor CuiAss.—-F. E. Eales, certificate and medal. 
ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION, JUNIOR CLAss. 
—F, P. Johnson, Ist certificate and prize; W. H. 
Lloyd, 2nd ditto; C. C. Ogle, 3rd ditto. 
Sentor Crass.—W. H. Lloyd, 1st certificate and 
medal; F. P. Johnson, 2nd ditto; F. A. Butler, 
3rd ditto; P. Warne, 4th ditto. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Meretinc or THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SoutHAmpron.—The meeting of this Society 
takes place this year at Southampton, commencing 
on Thursday, August Ist, and ending the Thursday 
following. The Bishop of Winchester has consented 
to act as president of the meeting, and the following 
gentlemen as presidents of sections :—Antiquities, 
Sir E. Smirke; Architecture, Mr. A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, M.P.; and History, Lord H. Scott. The 
meeting promises to be one of great interest, the 
town and neighbourhood of Southampton offering a 
most worthy centre of operations for such a society, 
being rich in historical associations. Few towns 
have preserved more of their Medieval aspect. Many 
objects of great archeological interest are to be 
found, both in its immediate vicinity and in neigh- 
bouring towns, among which the ruins of Netley 
and Beaulieu Abbeys, the remains of the Roman 
castellum of Clausentum, and other relics of the 
past, may be mentioned. A temporary museum will 
be formed at the Hartley Institution. 


THe Royan ArcHaoLoGicAL INSTITUTE AT 
Guitprorp.—On Tuesday last, at 11.30, a party 
under the guidance of Mr. J. Burtt, the honorary 
secretary of the Royal Archeological Institute, left 
Waterloo Station. At 12.23 they arrived at Guild- 
ford, and at once proceeded to S. Mary’s Church, 
where Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., gave a discourse on 
the edifice, which he considered one of the most 
curious and interesting examples of work composed 
of chalk and flint. The earliest portions of the 
building he attributed to the time of William I. 
From the church the party proceeded to Archbishop 
Abbot’s Hospital, when Mr. Parker again acted as 
cicerone. The company lunched at the Angel—an 
old inn with a new front—and here the Mayor of 
Guildford welcomed them. At three o’clock they 
were on the ancient mound crowned by the castle. 
Here Mr. G. T, Clark addressed the company, giving 
an admirable account of the remarkable fortress 
round which they stood. Thecastle, though of great 
age, has played no great part in English History. 


The internal evidence of the buildings of the castle | 


makes it most probable that the whole of it, keep, 
hall, and domestic buildings, with its enceinte wall 
enclosing above five acres, was constructed by Henry 
IL, very early in the reign; but the castle is not 
mentioned in his reign, nor in that of Richard I. 
In the Pipe rolls the town appears from time to time 
as contributing to tallage and other imposts, and in 
1 Richard I. the park is named in connection with 
the canons of Sarum. It also appears from the Rot. 
Curie Regis, 6 Richard I. that an assize was held 
there. Henry IJ., probably when he built the 
castle, seems to have formed a royal park on the 
opposite side of the river, north of the Hog’s Back, 
the site of which is still indicated by such names as 
Guildford Park, Wilderness, Stag Hill, and the 
Manor Farm, the latter being probably the site of the 
royal lodge. After Mr. Clark had given a descrip- 
tibn of the structure, the whole party proceeded to 
the remarkable series of caverns in the neighbourhood 
of the castle, and running under the southern edge 
of its enceinte. These are excavated in the chalk. 
Mr. Clark thought they certainly are not of British 
origin, as usually supposed. The plan of the work- 
ings excludes this view. No doubt they might be 
Roman, but there are no traces of Roman buildings 
in the neighbourhood, and chalk, even hard chalk, is 
too plentiful all along the ridge to be carried hence 
to any great distance. The most probable supposi- 
tion seems to be that they were opened by the 
builders of the Norman castle, who used chalk 
largely for their inner and, indeed, for much of their 
more exposed work. The quarries have no commu- 
nication with any part of the castle. Where they 
infringe upon its borders they are far too deep to 
have been employed against it during a Medieval 
siege. The company reached London shortly after 
six. 


DAuilding Sutelligence, 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Brixaam, Dervon.—A local’ paper says this 
church is destined to come down sooner or later, as 
it deserves to do, on account of its ungainly ap- 
pearance. A newapse has recently been added to 
the church. The walls are of local limestone, and 
the dressings throughout are of Bath stone, from the 
Corsham Down quarries. The builders are Messrs. 
Bragg & Dyer, of Paignton. The sculpture and the 
stone carving is by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 
The style of the building is Early Decorated, and 
hasbeen designed by Mr. E. Ashworth, of Exeter, 
under whose supervision the works have been 
carried out. 


Bury.—The new Church of S. Peter, Bury, was 


consecrated on Saturday last by the Lord Bishop of © 


Manchester. The church is in the Early English 
period of architecture, faced with stone externally, 
but with red brick of a very fine colour inside, Bath 
and blue Burnley stone being used in the columns, 
&ec. The reredos, font, and pulpit are executed chiefly 
in alabaster, relieved with gold mosaic. An unusual 
effect is gained in the interior by the contrast of the 
seating—which is black—with the colouring of the 
walls and columns, &c. The stalls are relieved by 
gilding. The church is built to accommodate 500 
persons on the usual plan of nave and aisles, with 
apsidal chancel, large organ chamber, and two vestries. 
The remainder of tower and spire are left for future 
erection. The contractors for the building are, for 
the mason work, Mr. Henry Fleetwood, Manchester ; 
brickwork, Messrs. Thomas Blease & Brother, 
Altrincham ; joiners’ work, Messrs. William Jones & 
Co., Liverpool; slating, &c., Mr. Joseph Owen, 
Bowdon. ‘The reredos, pulpit, font, and the carving 
of chancel, have been very ably executed by Messrs. 
E. Williams & Millson, City-road, Manchester. The 
architects are Messrs. Maycock & Bell, of Bond- 
street, Manchester. 


Drrry.—The new Church of §S. Augustine, 
Derry, has been consecrated. It is in the thirteenth 
century style, and consists of a narthex 21ft. by 
6ft. 6in., abutting on the western facade, and a nave 
60ft. by 21ft. with chancel extending to the limit of 
the former eastern gable. The walls, externally, 
are faced with Creevagh stone, and the windows, 
doorways, tracery, and bell-turret are of stone, 
supplied from the Dungiven quarry. Variety has 
been secured in the dressings by using a red sand- 
stone for the quoins, supposed to have been brought 
from quarries near Redcastle, on Lough Foyle, and 
which was found in considerable quantities in the 
old building, in a good state of preservation. The 
design has been carried out under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. John Guy Ferguson. Messrs. G. & R. 
Ferguson were the contractors. 


Epixsureu.—On Monday the foundation stone 
of a new United Presbyterian Church was laid at 
Edinburgh. Mr. Starforth is the architect, and the 
design is Early English. The plans show an eleva- 
tion consisting of a large central gable, flanixed on 
the east by a tower and spire, and on the west by 
another tower of smaller dimensions. ‘The towers 
are pierced with doorways, which appear in the east 
and west elevations respectively, and each contains a 
staircase giving access to the gallery of the church. 
The north end of the church, so far as not hidden by 
certain subsidiary buildings, shows a large gable 
pierced by a couple of three-light windows. The 
building will accommodate about 1,000 persons. 


Enpersy Cuurcu, Lercestrr.—The whole of 
the interior of this church has recently been decorated 
at the cost of Charles Brook, Esq., of Enderby Hall. 


The designs and plans, which comprise the entire. 


decoration of the chancel and chancel arch, also 
scrolls with legends over the windows and nave 
arcade, were prepared by the architect, Mr. Edward 
Birchall, of Leeds, and the paintings and decorations 
have been carried out by Powell Brothers, of the 
same town. 


Primrose Hit1.—On Tuesday the'new church of 
§. Mary, Primrose Hill, was opened. The building, 
cruciform in plan, is in the style of architecture 
which prevailed in Western Europe during the 
thirteenth ccentury—built inside and out of red 
brick, with stone windows devoid of tracing proper, 
and wide and lofty nave with open timber roof. 
The chancel, 38ft. by 23ft., terminating in an apse, 
has a brick vaulted ceiling. The floor is of rich en- 
caustic tiling, with steps of Devonshire marble 
leading up to the altar. The church, when com- 
pleted, with south aisle, transept, and chapel, will 
seat between 700 and 800 people. The building has 
been erected from designs by Mr. M. P. Manning. 
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RocupaLe.—The new church of 8. Mary, Balder- 
stone, Rochdale, was consecrated on Monday last by 
the Bishop of Manchester. The site of this new edifice 
adjoins the main Oldham-road, and the style of 
architecture is the Decorated Gothic. At the north- 
west corner is a steeple, with a tower and spire rising 
toa height of nearly 150ft.; and under this is a 
porch forming the main entrance to the church. In 
the spandrels of the nave arches there are six 
medallions, three on each side, containing the following 
subjects: The Annunciation; the Birth of Christ; 
§. Mary finding Christ in the Temple; the Marriage 
in Cana; Christ commending His Mother to the care 
of S. John ; and the Deposition from the Cross. At 
the west end are two similar medallions containing 
two subjects symbolical of baptism: the Passage of 
the Red Sea, and the Ark. The gas-fittings are by 
Messrs. Hart & Co., who have also executed the 
lectern and pulpit-desk. There is a peal of eight 
bells by Messrs. Mears & Co. The reredos, pulpit, 
and font are by Messrs. Earp & Co.; and the 
medallions and the rest of the carving by Mr. Evan 
Williams. The coloured decoration is by Messrs. 
Best & Lea. The heating apparatus, by hot-water 
pipes, is by Mr. Walker. The general contractor is 
Mr. Mark Foggett, who has carried out the work 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
the architects, Messrs, Medland & Henry Taylor, 
of Manchester. 

SourHampron.—The Church of S. Michael, 
Southampton, was reopened on Thursday week after 
restoration. ‘The whole of the galleries have been 
removed, and the walls stripped of their plaster. A new 
pulpit has been erected, and the whole of the build- 
ing repaved and reseated. A vestry in the north- 
eastern corner of the church has been converted into 
a chapel, and is separated from the high altar by a 
dwarf Bath stone wall, surmounted by a light iron 
railing. ‘The cost of the work accomplished is about 
£1,000. Mr. J. Sanders, of Southampton, was the 
builder. ; 

BUILDINGS. 

Accrineron.—The new schools in connection with 
the Church of S. John the Evangelist have just been 
opened. The building, which assumes the shape of 
the letter E, comprises boys’, girls’, and infants’ 
schools and class-rooms. The boys’ school is 44ft. 6in. 
by 20ft.; boys’ class-room, 20ft. by 15ft.; girls’ 
school, 61ft. by 20ft.; girls’ class-room, 24ft. by 15ft.; 
and infant school, 41ft. by 24ft. The height of the 
building is 12ft. 3in. to the wall plate, and 19ft. to 
the ceiling. All the schools are lighted by two-light 
windows of rough plate-glass, and:there are iron 
ventilators in the windows. Ample provision is made 
for ventilation both in the ceiling and floor. The 
roof is open-timbered, ceiled at.the collar with plaster 
between the spars. The whole of the roof and other 
woodwork is stained and varnished. Contiguous to 
the building are two spacious play-grounds, fitted up 
with McFarlane’s drinking fountains. The school is 
heated with hot water. Leading to each school-room 
are porches, which also serve for cloak-rooms. 
Both externally and internally the school has a 
finished and artistic appearance. It is in the Gothic 
style of architecture. The cost of the schools is 
£2,330, and they will accommodate about 600 
scholars. Mr. W. S. Varley, of Blackburn, was the 
architect, and the work was executed by local con- 
tractors in each trade. 

Brprorp.—A large mansion, from the designs 
of Mr. John Usher, of Bedford, is now in course of 
erection at Clapham Park, near that town, for James 
Howard, Esq., M.P., for Bedford, and a partner in 
the well-known firm of agricultural implement 
makers. The building stands upon slightly elevated 
ground in the midst of the park, and commands a 
magnificent prospect. It is built entirely of red 
brick, with dressings of Hare Hill stone, and is Early 
French Domesticated Gothic in general treatment. 
The house is carried well up, somewhat higher, in 
proportion to its ground plan, than are mansions of 
this class generally, and now that during the past 
fortnight the whole of the scaffolding has been taken 
away the general effect is seen to advantage. The 
principal entrance is on the north side, where there 
is a large groined porch. Fareham bricks are used 
throughout the building, the cut bricks being from 
Cossey, near Norwich; the cut work of the 
chimneys and the other parts of the building come 
out well and are very successful. The tiles are 
Burslem ones, of varied shape and hue, the roofs 
being steep in their pitch these show out to advan- 
tage. The staircase is of oak, and is well lighted by 
a lantern, carried by an arcading of Bath stone, 
around which is a corridor communicating with the 
upper rooms. There are four bays on either side, 
the arches being supported by columns of red Mans- 
field, upon which are foliated capitals; the arch 
moulds are also enriched with running enrichment. 
The encaustic tiles are by Mr. J. K. Cooper, ‘Tile 


and Pottery Works, Maidenhead, The arrangement 
in the basement, whereby the chimneys of the 
principal rooms may, at any time, be swept and the 
soot carted away without the sweeps entering the 
building—thus saving avast amount of dirt and 
muddle—is worthy of attention, and will be shown 
and explained by Mr. Deacon, clerk of works. The 
stables and coachman’s house are well removed from 
the main building, and are built in character with it, 
save only that the bricks are local ones, not quite so 
regular in colour as the Fareham brick. Mr. 
Samuel Foster, of Kempston, near Bedford, is the 
contractor, and Mr. Dennis is his foreman on the 
works. The carving is in the hands of Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. The cost of the whole of the 
works will probably be about £17,000. 


LivEerPoou.—New offices have just been com- 
pleted for the Liverpool Gas Company. ‘The style 
is Renaissance, of a French character. The exterior 
is plain, but theinternal arrangements are of a very 
complete character. Messrs. Jones & Son, of 
Liverpool, are the contractors, and Mr. H. Littler 
the architect. 

——_——— <f- ——_——— 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
HE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have just awarded the following premiums for 
papers read at the meetings during the session 
1871-72 :-— e 

1. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in 
Books, to Bradford Leslie, M. Inst. C.E., for his 
“Account of the Bridge over the Gorai river on the 
Goalundo Extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway.” 

2. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in 
Books, to Carl Siemens, M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper 
on ‘! Pneumatic Despatch Tubes: The Circuit 
System.” 

3. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in 
Books, to William Bell, M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper 
“On the Stresses of Rigid Arches, Continuous Beams, 
and Curved Structures.” 

4. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in 
Books, to John Herbert Latham, M. Inst. C.E., for 
his description of ‘‘ The Soonkésala Canal of the 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Company.” 

5. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in 
Books, to George Gordon, M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper 
on “ The Value of Water, and its Storage and Distri- 
bution in Southern India.” 

6, A Telford Premium, in Books, to Frederick 
Augustus Abel, F.R.S., for his Paper on ‘‘ Explosive 
Agents applied to Industrial Purposes.” 

7. A Telford Premium, in Books, to Bashley Britten, 
for his Paper on ‘“ The Construction of Heavy 
Artillery, with reference to Economy of the Mechani- 
cal Forces engaged. 

8. The Manby Premium, in Books, to Charles 
Andrews, M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper on ‘ The 
Somerset Dock at Malta.” 

The Council have likewise awarded the following 
Prizes to Students of the Institution :— 

1. A Miller Prize to Oswald Brown, Stud. Inst. C.E., 
for his Paper on ‘‘ Sewage Utilisation.” 

2. A Miller Prize to Arthur Turnour Atchison, B.A., 
Stud. Inst. C.E., for his Paper on ‘‘ Railway Bridges of 
Great Span. 

3. A Miller Prize to John Addy, Stud. Inst. C.E., 
for his Paper on ‘‘ The Most suitable Materials for, and 
the best mode of Formation of, the Surfaces of the 
Streets of large Towns.” 

4, A Miller Prize to Alfred Edward Preston, Stud. 
Inst. C.E., for his Paper on ‘* Wood-Working 
Machinery.” 

5. A Miller Prize to William Patterson Orchard, 
B.E., Stud. Inst. C.E., for his Paper on ‘‘ The Education 
of a Civil Engineer.” 


ee 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Scnoots’ or Art IN THE PorreRtEs.—The 
Schools of Art in the Potteries have this year been 
very successful in the examination of works sent to 
South Kensington. Hitherto the district has not 
reached the dignity of a gold medal award, but this 
year two have been taken—one by Hanley, and the 
other by Stoke School. The gold medal for Hanley 
is awarded to Joseph Ellis, for modelling; and that 
for Stoke to Robert Abraham, for painting from 
nature. Hanley School also takes two silver medals 
and three Queen’s prizes, and seven pupils have free 
studentships, besides which the works of twelve 
students are selected for nationalcompetition. Nearly 
double the number of students have been successful 
this year in comparison with last year. Besides the 
gold medal, Stoke School has been awarded a bronze 
medal and eight free studentships. In the case of 
Stoke, also, there is a great increase in prizes over 
last year. The monetary results of the examination 
to Hanley School are 40 per cent. in advance of last 
year. 


—<}—____ 


The Chelsea Vestry have fined their dust contrac- 
tors for the B division £150 for neglect, and have 
decided to hire carts and remove some of the dust 
themselves at the contractor’s expense. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
‘as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 

allotted to correspondence.] 


To Our READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m,on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s. 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING NEWS, post free from this Office, for 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance. 


The remittance should, in all cases, be made by. 
International Post-office Order. 

=> American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


RECEIvED.—E. G. H.—W. H.—H. B.—J. P. S—W.—D. C. 
—C. B. A—S. & S.—P. J. W. & Co.—P. Brors.—J. M. 
Dale.—H. M. F.—T. H. W.—Prof. L.—J. P. S.—R. W.— 
GC. F.H. & Co.—J. F. & Co.—M. & Co.—C. L.—J. T. & Sons. 
—T. W.—J. A. L. & Co. 


FRED. C. DasHON.—The drawings are in hand. 

Ep. Brven.—Plan to hand. 

H. L. E.—The question is, did you make the apparatus 
before it was patented by another? It is not enough for 
you to say you invented it. What bona-fide record haye 
you to prove it? 

W. thinks that the suggestion of “ Libra,” in reference to 
each competitor paying 3s. towards a third prize, a poor 
one, and he hopes it won’t be acted on. 


WALTER EMDEN.—The photo. of fountain in Dublin Exhi- 
bition to hand. 


F. THompson.—Thanks for offer to use drawing of door- 
way, which is good; but we are overstocked with draw- 
ings of old work, and are obliged to decline, 


DAVID MACLAREN.—The plan came to hand, 
T. W. GRiInDLE.—Thanks for invitation to see the experi- 
ment on “the lime process.’ Please send short account, 


a 


Correspondence. 


> 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECTS AND THE 
CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. e 


Srr,—It is very delightful and refreshing for 
persons who desire the prosperity of the architectural 
professsion to read the preachments in favour of 
‘‘unanimity,” and so forth, put into such burning 
words by“ E. W. G.” and “J. P.S.” But why did not 
these disinterested enthusiasts come to the Conference 
and help to be unanimous? That would, perhaps, 
have been more to the purpose. 


I think the tone taken about the whole affair by 
some of your correspondents anything but creditable, 
either to their feelings or understandings. They 
seem to be indignant because the Institute, which 
only numbers a limited proportion of the actual 
practising architects of the kingdom, endeavoured to 
inaugurate a movement which should be for the good 
of the whole profession, if possible. I was one of 
the stupid and misguided provincials who came up 
to see what was going on, and certainly brought 
away an impression that there was on the part of 
those who organised the meeting a sincere desire to 
do something to benefit and improve the position of 
the profession, and that it was a great pity their 
labours were not more heartily seconded. The altera- 
tion of the already recognised scale of charges was 
certainly a mistake, but the rules for regulating com- 
petitions were such as, if adopted and acted on by 
the whole of the profession, would go far to do away 
with the evil influences of competitions; and if 
“J, P. 8.” had taken the trouble to ascertain facts 
before making his growl, he would have discovered 
that so far from ‘‘affirming the principle of com- 
petition,” a special sentence was introduced into the 

: heading of the “rules,” implying that competitions 
} were essentially undesirable, but that if the public 
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would have them here were the terms they must 
take them on. Andif we could get even as far as 
that it would be a great step in securing our own 
interests. 

The awful charge brought by your “ Young Archi- 
tect” correspondent under the heading ‘‘ Secret 
Deliberations” (!) amounts really to this, I believe: 
that after the way in which some architects have 
‘been treated by public bodies of late, in regard to 
their professional claims, it was not thought for 
the interests of the profession that all the pros and 
cons. of the discussion should be made public, to 
form ground for further extortions on the part of 
unreasonable clients. We were never told that the 
discussion was not to appear in the official report of 
the Conference. Another blunder one of your corre- 
spondents makes was made over and over again at 
the meetings: he seems to imagine that the Insti- 
tute, as such, was laying down the law. The contrary 
was repeatedly explained; the Institute merely took 
advantage of its central position to convene the 
meeting, and arrogated no more authority than any 
other architectural body represented at the Con- 
ference; the President pointed this out more than 
once, but some people’s heads are so very thick. 

As long as the tone and temper displayed in the 
two letters referred to exists, it is not likely there 
can be unanimity ; and if the writers and their 
clique would put some of their prejudices and self- 
assertion on one side, and join their professional 
brethren in the spirit of mutual courtesy and good 
feeling—which they may find examples of quite worth 
their imitation in those who differ from them on 
artistic grounds—they would be doing far more good, 
even from their own point of view, than by 
‘dwelling apart” like stars, and then shooting forth 
all these dire and exaggerated prophesyings against 
well-meaning persons, who would be quite ready to 
respond to them if they would only show a little more 
of that universal charity and good will which they 
affect to deplore the want of.—I am, &c., 


ANOTHER PROVINCIAL ARCHITECT. , 


S. AUSTELL CENTRAL SCHOOLS. 


Srr,—Referring to ‘ H.’s ” criticism in last week’s 
Burtpinc News on the disposition of light in the 
plan for the §. Austell Central Schools, I may 
observe that any architect understanding school- 
planning will perceive that one important reason 
influenced my arrangement of the windows in ques- 
tion—viz., Rule No. 4 of the Education Depart- 
ment’s regulations, which distinctly says: ‘‘The 
doors and fireplaces in school-rooms for children 
above seven years of age must be so placed as to allow 
of the whole of one side of the school-room being 
left free for the groups of benches and desks.” Con- 
sequently, on the side opposite the desks should the 
fireplaces be placed, if rooms of the length of those 
in question are to be equally heated, and as class- 
rooms are to be on the same level as the school, and 
should be entered immediately from it, they must 
necessarily be placed at the side opposite the desks, 
or at the end of the main school, and in the case in 
question could not be placed at the end on the same 
level without much additional expense; now, con- 
sidering the portion of side of school in question 
occupied by doors and fireplaces, how much more 
available space is there than what I have utilised by 
windows ? 

I fail to observe that ‘‘a proper disposition of 
light is entirely ignored,” for it may be noticed that 
the boys’ class-room is so placed that light is 
obtained from the side in front of the children in 
each school. There are two other features in the 
lighting in plans in question which ‘‘H.” must have 
failed to have considered—viz., Ist., the quantity of 
light or superficial area of glass in proportion to the 
area of rooms; and 2nd., the height of same above 
the ‘ floor line.” 

I might also draw “H.’s” attention to the fact 
that three out of the four plans for schools issued by 
the authority of the Education Department are 
principally lighted by windows placed behind the 
groups of desks.—I am, &c., 


Par Station, Cornwall, July 2. 8S. Trevam. 


“ON MODERN SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


[The following has been sent to us for publication 
by Mr. Gildard, the writer of the letter in our last 
week’s impression.—Ep. } ‘ 

My Dear GirpArp,—You have misquoted me in 
your letter to the Editor of the Burrpinc News. 
What I said regarding the predisruption of the 
United Presbyterian Churches was, ‘‘They were 
aways unobtrusive and generally unadorned.” It 
is evident from your remarks that you have over- 
looked that word JI had several United Presby- 
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terian churches in my mind when I used it; and I 
may mention that I exhibited as worthy of com- 
mendation the best photograph I could proéure of 
Wellington-street United Presbyterian Church as 
that of a noteworthy example of a modern Presby= 
terian place of worship.—Believe me, yours very 
truly, 


Glasgow, June 29. Joun HonnyMan. 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ H.” asserts, in a some- 
what dictatorial tone, that in the planning of schools 
a proper disposition of light is entirely ignored by 
placing the light at the backs of the children, and that 
the windows in such positions are exactly where they 
ought not to be. It is to be regretted that ‘‘ H.” did 
not append his real name and address in order that 
your readers might judge how far his opinion is 
entitled to weight, as I venture to say that many 
architects do not concur in his view, and that in the 
recent School Board Competitions the greater part of 
the designs had the windows arranged ‘in the very 
position that your correspondent appears to think so 
faulty; but if he can give weighty reasons for the 
opinion he expresses, his experience and scientific 
opinion upon the proper lighting of schools will be 
very acceptable, especially as so many gentlemen are 
now competing for school buildings. 

Now, in the proposed ‘‘ School Planning Competi- 
tion” it would be fatal to many a good plan if your 
correspondent’s opinion is shared by the judges, and 
perhaps some of the gentlemen who are now em- 
ployed to carry out their designs (selected in competi- 
tion by the School Board of London) may be induced 
to favour your readers with their views on this most 
important subject, and to state particularly which 
position they consider the best for the windows when 
it is only possible to get them on one side of the 
school-room.—I am, &c., idk. 


Srr,—It will be well if the competitors in your pro- 
posed school planning competition distinctly under- 
stand one point which appeared to be disregarded by 
some of the authors of the published plans for the 
villa and mansion competition—yviz., what is required 
to be shown on a section. Some of the plates show 
merely the construction of the roofs, roughly, and the 
sections of walls, partitions, and floors, whilst others 
of the authors of these designs have taken the trouble 
to show the interiors of the rooms, exhibiting in some 
cases even the stained glass, Looking at this as an 
outsider, one method seems hardly fair to the other, 
and if no definite regulation can be made, the com- 
pleteness or incompleteness of the drawing ought 
surely to have some weight in deciding the award, It 
is generally complained of that even amongst the best 
of school designs there are deficiencies, but there is 
hardly one portion of the plan which is so greatly 
overlooked as the master’s house, when there happens 
to be one. The general notion appears to be thata 
small cottage, just suitable in size and convenience for 
that of a country labourer earning about 15s, per week, 
is quite sufficient, and the expense saved by so arrang- 
ing it enables the architect to please his fancy and 
improve the appearance of his drawings by bestowing 
it on the front, perhaps in a pretty porch, a few gur- 
goyles and carved finials, or some ornate chimney- 
stacks. Now, these embellishments are by no means 
to be deprecated if the conditions as to cost will allow 
them, or if their possession requires no cutting down 
anywhere else, but it is surely not too much to sup- 
pose that a master having the charge of probably from 
300 to 400 children, and receiving salary accordingly, 
should require a little more accommodation for himself 
and family than that afforded by the class of houses 
usually erected. There should at least be a study, in- 
dependent of the ordinary parlour and kitchen, &c., 
and besides the three bedrooms usually given—one for 
an assistant or pupil teacher—a passage-way also from 
front to back, without interfering with any of the 
rooms. These, in the majority of cases, prove to be 
absolute requirements; nevertheless, they seldom 
receive any attention. 

As in your other competition there were two sub- 
jects given, so in this one proposed it might be desir- 
able to have desigus for the two styles of schools most 
usually required—viz., (1) Schools on a confined site, 
where they would have to be arranged in two or more 
stories, and to be treated as a building, rather than as 
buildings, as in the centre of a large town; and (2) 
schools in a suburb or country district on a large site. 

The suggestion of ‘‘ Libra” that each competitor 
should subscribe a sum towards an extra prize will not 
be so well regarded by all as by himself, perhaps. 
There is scarcely a necessity, with the kind offer of 
your prizes in view, for a competitor to go to any 
greater expense than the necessary one connected 
with preparing the drawings.—I am, &e., 

Epwin SEWARD. 

Tredegarville, Cardiff, July 2. 


Srr,—I venture to suggest that all drawings should 
be on the uniform scale of fin. to the foot. Schools 
should be one story in height (what I observe is always 
preferred outside of crowded cities and towns). ‘There 
should be a convenient master’s house. Number of 
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rooms should be given. Also that excessive ornament 
should not be encouraged; that the buildings should 
be neat, efficient, and substaritial; that the amount of 
accessories to be provided, such as lavatories, cloak- 
rooms, water-closets, entrances, &¢., should in some 
manner be specified, as well as the quantity of class- 
room accommodation. Schools should either be of 


brick or stone, at the discretion of architect. Size of 


schools, of course, should be given: 600 mixed would 
be good; and as ‘‘H.” observes, rules of Hducation 
Department should be strictly adheredto. Perspective 
views should either be given or omitted, at discretion 
of each competitor, and not made absolute. 

The matter of cost should also be considered, but 
the comparative cost of designs one to another would 
be better left to the judgment of the judges, as prices 
heat so much with the situation of different places.— 

am, &c., 


Par Station, Cornwall. S. TREVAIL, 


Srr,—In regard to the school planning competition, 
I think it would be advisable to give the proposed 
conditions in an early number, and, at the same time, 
invite any suggestions or amendments on them, and if 
found necessary they could be altered. I think the 
competition should be for a school planned to suit the 
requirements of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion for 100 infants, 200 boys, and 200 girls. It would 
be a mistake to make the sending of perspectives bind- 
ing, and thereby prevent, from lack of time, many who 
otherwise would compete, and since the competition 
is for planning, and not for artistic treatment.—I am, 
&e., 


Aberdeen. AN INTENDING COMPETITOR. 
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Srr,—Your correspondent ‘H.,” in enumerating 
‘“‘the chief features for consideration” in preparing 
plans for your proposed school competition, “says 
aboye all, compliance with the rules of the Educational 
Department is necessary.” 

Would it not be adyisable to leave this to the 
discretion of the competitors? Most architects who 
have had experience in planning schools must remember 
that the Council of Education formerly insisted that 
no school shuuld be more than 18ft. or 20ft. wide. 
This idea has now quite exploded, and it seems probable 
that many of the instructions issued by the London 
School Board, and some contained in the Education 
Act, will be found not to work when the exigencies of 
site are considered. For instance, the London School 
Board haye selected one design planned entirely on 
the Prussian system. Now, this design can be scarcely 
said to comply with the instructions issued. The 
suggestion that each competitor should subscribe 3s., 
to be added to the prizes kindly offered by you will, 
I should imagine, be gladly accepted.—I am, &c., 


Joun T, LEE. 
66, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, J uly 1. 


Sir,—While glad at the signal success of the ‘house 
planning” competition, I am again well pleased to 
observe that your endeavours in this good direction 
are not to cease. 

Regarding the proposed school planning com- 
petition, might I respectfully suggest that you should 
publish an imaginary piece of ground with the extent 
of the various boundaries marked on, and invite com- 
petitive plans to suit such a site. I would also pro- 
pose that the plans to be submitted to you should 
include a ground plan, a “block plan” (to a small 
scale), showing the relative positions of the buildings 
and offices, &c., two elevations and a section—a per- 
spective view to be optional; and that * planning ” 
(as in the house competition) should be the principal 
feature by which the plans are to be judged, 


Might you not also request each competitor to sub- 


scribe one shilling, which would amount to £5—this is 
on the supposition that the number of competitors will 
be about the same as in your former competition—and 
thus, by this means, a prize additional to those so 
generously offered by yourself would be subscribed ; 
this premium to come after the “ Editor’s prizes,” and 
be designated as the ‘‘Draughtsmen’s prize.” —I 
am, &c¢., 


Glasgow. MACLARENDA. 


————_<— 


With reference to the Building Companies Bill, 
it is stated that Mr. Bruce has written a letter to the 
effect that the Government are of opinion that these 
companies should be registered under the Friendly 
Societies Acts. This decision, if it be a final one, 
may, itis thought, lead to the withdrawal of the Bill. 


The death of the well-known German artist, J. G. 
J. Schnorr von Karolsfeld, is announced. This 
painter is known in this country by a popular 
series of “ Bible cuts,” but his reputation in Germany 
is based on the large frescoes, representing many of 
the incidents in the Nibelungen-Lied, which are in 
the ground-floor of the New Palace at Munich, and 
by those in the Fest-Saalbau, which deal with the 
histories of Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, 
and Rudolph of Hapsburg. 


The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
and Schoolhouse has been laid at Athy. The cost, 
including purchase of site, will be about £2,000. 
The plans have been furnished by Messrs. Darley 
& Holdbrook, Great Brunswick-street. Mr. Wim. 
Faircloth is the contractor. 
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Intercommunication. 


——_—_<>—__- 
QUESTIONS. 


[2598.] -Shoring.—A pillar, supporting the spring- 
ings of four arches, shows signs of giving way under 
the immense superincumbent weight. Some of the 
stones are cracking in a manner which demands instant 
remedy. Will some fellow reader tell me of an efficient 
system of shoring which will allow the weak stones 
to be taken out and replaced by others ?—ONE IN 
NEED. 

[2599.]—Strength of Wood. — In Tredgold’s 
* Garpentry,” by Hurst, are tables on the cohesive force 
of different woods, one of which is taken from the 
Philosophical Magazine, 1826. Could some one explain 
to me the great disparity shown in these tables? The 
woods were in all cases, I suppose, as sound as could 
be obtained— 


Cohesion of a 


. Specific A 
PPORe) rarity, | eq. in. in Ib.| ~ At*Dority- 
Beech ......... *823 — Chevandier 
Me steesiest 72 22,200 Bevan 
Bean conics — P7709 Muschenbroeck 
pai ee at cw sas — 11,500 Barlow 
Mahogany ... — 8,000 % 
ne al hoe 21,800 Beyan 
ag “80 16,500 * 
‘, 1°063 _ Nystrom 
—CARPENTER. 


[2600.]—Cornish Churches.—Will any of your 
readers please inform me of any published work on the 
old churches of Cornwall ?—J. W. 8. 

[2601.]—Church of S. James the Less, West- 
minster.—Has there been published any illustration 
of the exterior of Mr. Street’s church, S. James the 
Less, Westminster ?>—J. W. 8. 

[2602..—Rolishing Alabaster.—Would some 
marble mason kindly inform an apprentice how to 
polish alabaster >—HOLLAND. 

[2603.J—Institute Prizes.—I should be glad if 
some one who knows would inform me to whom 
belongs the right of disposing of the drawings for 
which prizes are awarded annually by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British architects. Is there any condition which 
gives the Institute the right of retaining such draw- 
ings ?—ASPIRING DRAUGHTSMAN. 


REPLIES, 


12575,J—Tool Chest.—‘‘An Amateur” will find 
the information he requires in the ENGLISH MECHANIC 
ef June 7.—C., P. E. 

(2594.|—Moresque Style.— ‘A Master Sub- 
scriber”’ will find what he wants, I think, in a book 
called ‘‘Tlustrations of Architecture and Ornament,” 
by J. B. Waring. If he cannot afford to buy this book 
he should study, and make drawings of, the Alhambra 
Court at the Crystal Palace.—C. P. E. 

[2594.]|—Moresque Style.—I beg to state that I 
have part of a work in my possession on the Moresque 
style of architecture. There are several fine decorative 
designs, interspersed. with plans of the principal 
Moorish buildings. This work, which has no date, was 
written and described by a Mons. de Laborde, a French 
traveller, who visited Spain about the years 1795 to 
1800, or perhaps later. The drawings are by M. 
Boudeville, painter to the king. Unfortunately, this 
French livraison, which I found amongst other old 
books of bygone days now lying in the attic, is incom- 
plete ; nevertheless the work, such as it is, is full to 
overflowing with engravings of capitals, friezes, Arabic 
and other inscriptions. I must not omit to say that 
there are also two beautiful vases, enriched with 
designs of a most complex character.—AMATEUR 
ARTIST. 

Soon caemeet 


LonGTON ORIGINAL BENEFIT BUILDING S6cIETY. 
—The final statement of accounts of this society has 
just been issued. The society appears to have been 
satisfactorily managed. It was worked on the ter- 
minating principle, and the share roll at one time 
represented a subscribed capital of £67,700 in £100 
shares, which, with the exception of the average 
number of withdrawn investment shares, has been 
realised to the entire satisfaction of every member. 
The amount subscribed for each £100 was £69 15s., 
and the profit on each share amounted to £30 5s. 


Loncton INDEPENDENT MuvtTvuat BENEFIT 
Burpine Socrery.—The eighth annual report of 
this society, just issued, states that “‘ the advances 
upon mortgages during the past year have amounted 
to £4,800. Although this sum is considerably 
larger than that of the two previous years, it falls 
very much below the average of the first six years, 
but there is every prospect of the advances during 
the next year being greatly increased. The deposits 
have been reduced during the year by £5,291 7s. 5d., 
leaving now in hand £12,976 6s. 4d. The net 
amount of mortgages held by the society is £83,580. 
The net profits of the year amount to £2,868 14s. 2d., 
increasing the gross sum to £16,728 10s. 23d. The 
number of shares now in the society is 2,2413, and 
the gross assets are £70,524 10s. 2id., equal to £31 
9s. 3d. per share.” The annual meeting was held 
last Friday evening. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


Tur BIRMINGHAM SEWERAGE Brii.—Mr. Mun- 
della, on Monday, asked the President of the Loeal 
Government Board whether he was aware that in 
consequence of the rejection of the Birmingham 
Sewerage Bill by the House the promoters were 
individually liable for the expenses incurred in en- 
deayouring to comply with two injunctions of the 
Court of Chancery ; whether he was further aware 
that the property and revenues of the Corporation 
of Birmingham are liable to sequestration by the 
Court of Chancery for non-compliance with its in- 
junctions, thus depriving a town of upwards of 
350,000 inhabitants of all municipal government and 
control; and what steps the Government proposes 
taking to afford the relief necessary under such 
circumstances.—Mr. Stansfeld said he was afraid it 
must be admitted that in consequence of the rejection 
of the Bill by that House the promoters were now 
individually responsible for the expenses incurred. 
The Bill of the hon. member for York, the Borough 
Funds Bill, then waiting the consideration of the 
House, dealt with subjects of that character, and he 
knew of no other remedy than that which was pro- 
vided there. The Government felt it to be impor- 
tant, under the circumstances, that the hon. member 
should haye an opportunity of taking the opinion of 
the House on the question in the discussion of the 
clauses of that Bill; and they would facilitate that 
as far as possible. 

Mr. Mactuisn’s FReEscors.— Viscount Hardinge 
asked whether the attention of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had been called to the condition of 
Mr. Maclise’s frescoes in the Victoria Gallery, and 
whether any report had been made on the subject. 
The Duke of §. Albans said the subject had been 
referred to an eminent chemist, and a process would 
be adopted for the preservation of the pictures which 
had proved successful in other cases, namely, that 
of Mr. Wright. 

Cryin SERVICE EsTIMATES.—The House on Mon- 
day went into Committee of Supply on the Civil 
Service estimates. ‘The sums necessary to complete 
the following votes were agreed to—£41,552, for 
Royal palaces ; £101,376 for Royal parks ; £152,875 
for public buildings ; £14,000 for furniture of public 
offices. On the vote of £30,241 for the Houses of 
Parliament, Mr. B. Osborne moved the reduction of 
the vote by the sum of £500 for a frescoe by Mr. 
Poynter, contending that all attempts to preserve 
the frescoes had proved utter failures.—Mr. Ayrton 
said that the only effect of the rejection of this item 
would be that some other decorations must be sub- 
stituted—A_ discussion ensued, in which a general 
opinion was expressed in favour of the mosaic work, 
specimens of which were to be seen in 8. Stephen’s 
Hall, and at Jast the item was ordered to be struck 
out.—The vote, asreduced, was then agreed to.—The 
following votes, after some discussion, were also 
agreed to :—£100,000 for the new Home and Colonial 
offices, £12,133 for Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland), 
£50,000 for the enlargement of the National Gallery, 
£20,000 for Glasgow University, £11,200 for the 
Edinburgh Museum, £172,000 for Post Office and 
Tnland Revenue buildings, £47,000 for Burlington 
House, £127,210 for the Ordnance Survey, £35,135 
for Harbours of Refuge, and £35,433 for rates on 
Government property. 

ComMMONS AND WASTE LANDS.—Sir T. Sinclair, on 
Friday, asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
his attention had been directed to the report of the 
Inclosure Commissioners for this year, in which it 
was stated ‘ that upwards of eight millions of acres 
of common and commonable land still remain unen- 
closed and waste, or about one-fifth of the soil of 
England, or equal to ten average counties; that at 
the rate of progress for the last twenty-five years it 
would take upwards of a century before one-third of 
this area is dealt with; that three millions of acres 
of this land is to be found in the lowland counties ; 
that at least one million of these acres might be 
added to the productive area of agricultural land, 
being more than the Dutch have now won from the 
sea in three and a half centuries, and one-tenth of all 
the land under crop in England exclusive of grass ;” 
and whether the Government would undertake to 
propose an immediate and effectual remedy for this 
state of things.—Mr, Gladstone—With reference to 
the particular passage quoted by my hon. friend, the 
Government have been aware that it is extremely 
desirable that there should be some legislation on 
the subject of enclosures, and that the useful appli- 
cation of labour as a means of increasing the supply 
of agricultural products should not be retarded for 
a lengthened period. At the same time, they are 
sensible of the difficulty of making progress at the 
present period of the session in this House, and 
therefore have thought it right that a Bill should be 
introduced in the other House. It has already been 
introduced there, and will shortly be in the hands 
of the members of this House, and it will be pro- 
ceeded with as expeditiously as other arrangements 
will permit. 

Tur Pusric HeautH Brtu.—Mr. Rylands, on 
‘Thursday week, asked the President of the Local 
Government Board if it were the intention of the 
Government to proceed with the Public Health Bill 
this session; and, in that case, if it were proposed to 
withdraw any of the provisions contained in the Bill. 
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—Mr. Stanisfeld said it was unquestionably the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed with the Public 
Health Bill, and it was committed pro formd on the 
previous evening for the insertion of some amend- 
ments and the withdrawal of certain clauses. He 
had, however, unwillingly come to the conclusion 
that, considering the advanced period of the session 
and the pressure of public business, it was necessary, 
in the interest of the Bill itself, to do what was 
sometimes called throwing part of the cargo over- 
board. He had examined the Billin order to seé 
what sacrifice it was necessary to make to ensure the 
passing of it. The House would remember that last 
year they consolidated certain departments of the 
Government in the Local Government Board. The 
Bill as it stood might be divided into three parts. 
The first part consisted of clauses organising the 
local sanitary authorities; then followed the body of 
the Bill, giving new powers to, and imposing new 
duties upon, those authorities; and then came a 
number of miscellaneous clauses giving greater 
facilities for the proceedings of the local authorities. 
It appeared to him that the best course this year 
was to limit legislation to the creation and consolida- 
tion of the local authorities; and to withdraw all 
the clauses relating to nuisances, hospitals, river 
pollutions, and other matters. 


Tur BERMONDSEY AND ROTHERHITHE WATER 
Suprry.—Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth asked the President 
of the Board of Trade what information he had 
obtained as to the dearth of water in a large district 
of London—-Bermondsey and Rotherhithe—supplied 
by one of the Metropolitan Water Companies ; and 
what steps were being taken by the Board of Trade 
and by the Water Company to avert the dangers to 
health which would result from a continued de- 
ficiency in the water supply.—Mr. C. Fortescue said 
he had received that morning the report of the in- 
spector of the Board of Trade on that subject. It 
came to this. That the complaint ofa deficiency of 
water at Bermondsey and Rotherhithe was well 
founded ; that for several days the deficiency was of 
a serious character; that the real cause of that 
deficiency was a want of a suilicient head or store 
of water at the company’s works, another cause 
which had contributed to th® mischief being the 
defective fittings in the poorer houses of the district 
itself. The water company was taking the only step 
calculated to avert danger to the water supply in 
future by erecting at a large cost some important 
works, including a large reservoir at Nunhead. At 
the present time the supply of the district was very 
ample; but he was bound to add that what had 
occurred ought to induce the water company to 
hurry on the necessary improvements. 


TRAMWAaYS (METROPOLIS) Brris.—Mr. A Peel, on 
Wednesday, moveda series of resolutions to the effect 
that the promotors of any of the above Bills intro- 
duced in this or the last session now before Parlia- 
ment shall have leave to suspend any further pro- 
ceedings thereon in order to proceed with the same 
Bill, it they shall think fit, in the next session; but 
if they desire such suspension they shall give notice 
of their intention in the Private Bill Office not later 
than the 20th instant; that not later than three days 
after the next meeting of Parliament each suspended 
Bill may be deposited in the Private Bill Office in 
the form required by the standing orders, with a 
declaration signed by the agent annexed thereto, 
stating that the Bill is the same in every respect 
(except where any of the proposed works with which 
the promoters do not intend to proceed in the en- 
suing session have been omitted from the Bill) as 
the Bill with respect to which proceedings have been 
go suspended at the last stage of its proceeding in 
the House in the present session or in the session of 
1871; and further that all petitions presented in the 
session of 1871 or in the present session against any 
such Bill, and which stood referred to the Committee 
on such Bill, shall stand referred to the Committee 
on the same Bill in the next session of Parliament.— 
The resolutions were agreed to after a brief discus- 
sion. 

—___<—_—_—- 


MeEmortsL to NicHotaAs Woop.—NEWCASTLE- 
oN-TynE.—A magnificent edifice, erected to the 
memory of Nicholas Wood, at a cost of £20,000, by 
the coal trade and mechanical engineers of the North 
of England, was inaugurated on Tuesday. The 
building is very elaborate and magnificently 
furnished. A life-size marble statue of Nicholas 
Wood was unveiled. 


Tur BERMONDSEY WATER SuppLy.—The ener- 
eetic measures adopted by the Committee of Rate- 
payers in Bermondsey have at length resulted in 
a great improvement in the supply of water to the 
neighbourhood. It was stated on Monday night, at 
a meeting of the Committee, held at the Finish, in 
Linton-road, that the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Waterworks Company had been induced to use 
extra exertions to maintain the supply, and now 
here was no complaint of a “ water famine,” though 
in one or two isolated cases things were as bad as 
ever, showing that there was still room for improve- 
ment. The company, however, are actively pushing 
on their new works at Nunhead, which they hope 
to complete in ten months, when all fear of another 
dearth will be removed. 
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Tue Socrery FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Frxe Arts—On Thursday week last a nume- 
rously and fashionably attended soirée of the above 
Society was held at the Gallery of the Society of 
British Artists. The Chairman of Council (Captain 
Britten), Mr. Henry Tidey (Vice-President), and 
several other members of the Council, with the 
honorary secretary (Mr. George Browning), received 
the guests on their arrival. The completeness of 
the arrangements, the pleasant selection of vocal and 
instrumental music, and the interesting collection of 
pictures, added much to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, K-C.B., Sir 
Walter Stirling, Bart., Major Robertson; Captains 
Betly, Wood, Oldfield, and Petrie; and Chief 
Buhkwnuijjaene (of Canada, in native costume) were 
among those present. This, the fourth, conversa- 
zoine, concludes the fourteenth session of the society. 


A Noverty mw THE Bumprse Trape.—An 
Exeter correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
writes :—‘ A twenty-roomed house, complete with 
grates, stoves, and fittings, has just been brought by 
ship to Exmonth, for transmission by rail to North 
Tawton (North Devon). The house was built in 
Norway for a gentleman at North Tawton named 
Vicary. It is mostly built of wood, and, it is said, 
can easily be taken to pieces and put up again in 
any locality desired. The house will be unshipped 
at Exmouth, and conveyed over the London and 
South Western line toits destination. Great interest 
is being taken in this novel cargo alike by employers 
and employed in the building trade. Until, however, 
the house is put up and inhabited any opinion upon 
the stability or suitability of the structure must be 
withheld. It should be stated that men have been 
brought from Norway to put it up, so that the 
owner will be altogether independent of home labour.” 


“ Frint Jack” Acarn.—The notorious forger of 
antiquities (who gives the name of Edward Simpson, 
of Whitby) has, it appears, been very active of late. 
He has turned up at Stamford, where it is stated 
he has been busy manufacturing rings, monastic 
seals, and flint arrow heads. Mr. A. C. Elliott, of 
Stamford, has had the man photographed, and 
intends to circulate copies, that the young collectors 
may recognise the fabricator on his first visit. 

Mr. AnpREw MacCatttnm's pictures from Egypt, 
painted during his recent tour in that part of the 
world, have been arranged and privately exhibited 
at Campden-hill. They are about twenty in uumber, 
and the wealth of colour for which his paintings are 
well-known is seen to great advantage in the 
graphic and life-like representations of monuments 
and scenes in the desert, on the Nile at Karnak, 
Thebes and Cairo, and Alexandria. It seems odd that 
Egypt should have lain so long neglected by artists 


in quest of novel studies and picturesque details.- 


The tombs of the Pharaohs, the gigantic figure of 
Rameses, overturned in the desert, the vast temples 
and palaces of Karnak, the Memnonic sculptures, 
the great Pyramids, surrounded at the base by a 
misty cloud of light sand, so fine as to be nearly 
impalpable, and the miles of monumental sculptures 
in the vicinity of Thebes, afford abundant opportunity 
for careful drawing as well as for gorgeous colouring; 
and now that the example is set by an artist of Mr. 
MacCallum’s rank, if may be pursued with profit 
by not a few among our more ambitious travelled 
painters. 
_ Agonirion or Lonpon Toris.—On Monday 
last the remaining toll-gates on the northern side 
of London were at length swept away, and this 
reform, which was begun some eight years ago, 
was thus completed. It can now hardly be credited, 
as a contemporary remarks, that only ten years 
since turnpike-gates with permanent toll-houses and 
collectors actually existed within three-quarters of 
a mile of the Bank of England; or that some few 
years earlier, white-aproned officials were stationed 
at Moorgate with power to arrest any vehicle not 
belonging toa freeman of the City, and compel the 
driver to pay tribute before allowing him to pass 
that imaginary barrier. Now a vehicle or horse- 
man will be enabled to go in any direction some 
ten or fifteen miles out of London without any 
chance of encountering this nuisance, and it is to 
be hoped that few years will elapse before this re- 
form is extended throughout the United Kingdom. 


Tue IxstirutTe Conyersazione.—In our note last 
week on the conversazione at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, we omitted to notice among the 
art objects exhibited an interesting series of water- 
colour sketches of public buildings in Paris by Mr. 
R. P. Spiers, and the very valuable collection of 
ancient British pottery, which the exhibitor, Mr. 


John S. Phené, F.S.A., had exhumed from cist-vaens 


‘on the estates of the Marquis of Lothian and other 


noblemen. One of the urns, the property of the 
Lord Lothian, is almost unmatched in size, being 
more than 17in-: in diameter; several elegant and 
fragile urns of a small size were also in the collection. 

Att Sanmts’ CoLneGe, OXFORD, AND MIS 
Arcuitect.—All Saints’ College, Oxford, has (says 
the Spectator) done a shabby thing. After em- 
ploying a Reman Catholic architect, Mr. Clutton (a 
convert of some eighteen years back)—no doubt 
without full knowledge, on the part either of the 
College or of its Managing Committee, of the re- 
ligion of the architect—to advise them on needful 
repairs to the structure of their fine old chapel, and 
having been told by him of the probable existence of 
the remains of the once-celebrated reredos of 
Chichele, behind Thornhill’s picture of the Assump- 
tion of Chichele, the College has suddenly taken the 
restoration of the old chapel out of his hands, aiter 
the remains of the beautiful reredos had been found 
in perfect correspondence with his prediction, on the 
ground that “there is a strong and general feeling 
against placing such a work as the restoration of the 
newly-discovered reredos in the hands of any archi- 
tect whose views are not formed on the same theo- 
logical basis as that of the members of the College.” 
Mr. Clutton seems to think that this act is a reflec- 
tion on his professional character as an architect, 
which is absurd, siaee it is honestly avowed to be 
only a reflection on his. religious character as a 
Roman Catholic. It is very hard upon an artist to 
see other men entering into the fruits of such labours 
as Mr. Clutton’s; and for our own part, we think 
thatif All Saints’ dreads Roman Catholic architec- 
ture, it would have been wisernot to uncover the 
reredos at all, but toleave it buried in its architec- 
tural grave. 

Art CoLtection on Loan.—The third annual 
loan exhibition of porcelain in connection with the 
Salisbury and South Wilts Museum has just been 
thrown open to the public. Last year the authorities 
limited their attention to the production of Sévres. 
The collection for the present year, which comprises 
about 200 pieces, is composed entirely of statuettes 
and representations of animal life. The British por- 
sion contains examples, some of which are choice 
and interesting, of Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Plymouth, 
and Rockingham, the only factories to which works 
of this character can with certainty be attributed ; 
while the ceramic art of the Continent is repre- 
sented by specimens of almost every European 
establishment of note. A few of the objects have 
already been shown at the South Kensington Museum, 
Manchester, and elsewhere, while others are figured 
in Mr. Chaffers’srecent work, “‘ The Keramic Gallery.” 
The collection will remain open gratuitously until 
the last week in September, when it will be broken 
up, and its contents returned to their respective 
owners. 


Messrs. Moranr, Borp, & Biaxrorp, Dxco- 
RATORS, New Bonpb-strEet.—The employés of 
the above firm had their annual bean-feast on Satur- 
day last in the beautiful grounds at Broxbourne, 
where the majority of the men arrived by train at 
an early hour to carry out a series of preconcerted 
races and athletic sports, which comprised the fol- 
lowing :—Race 1, at 10.40, 100 yards handicap, for 
two -prizes—an enriched tea-pot, and a set of knives 
and plated forks, presented by the firm—contested in 
four heats, the two first in each heat to contest in 
a finalheat. Result: Ansen, accountant, 1; Davis, 
artist, 2.—Race 2, at 11.10, veterans over forty 
years, 100 yards’ handicap, in two heats, the two 
first to contend in a final heat. Result: [Balant, 
cabinet-maker, 1; Mills, carpenter, 2, ‘Two prizes 
—a tea-pot and water jug.—Race 3, at 11.25, 
hurdles, 200 yards level, for two prizes—a breakfast 
cruet and salt cellar—two heats, the two first to 
contend in a final heat. Result: Isley, cabinet- 
maker, 1; Burton, cabinet-maker, |2.—Race 4, at 
12.15, the high jump—one prize, a cream jug. Re- 
sult: G. Mathews, upholsterer (4ft. 3in.), 1; 
Isley, cabinet maker, and penalised 4in. as a previous 
winner of a prize (4ft. 6in.), 2.—Race 5, at 12.35, 
the long jump—one prize, a plated toast rack. Re- 
sult: Perkins, cabinet-maker (13it. 2in.),1; Burton, 
eabinet maker, penalised Gin. (13it. 6in.), 2—Race 
6, at 12.55, half-mile handicap, handicapped by P. 
Boyd and T. Blanford, Esqrs.—three prizes, a butter 
cooler, cruet stand, and salt cellar. Result: Wells, 
upholsterer, 1; Davis, artist, penalised ten yards, 2 ; 
and Silver, assistant, 3.—Race 7, 1.10, consolation 
race, 300 yards, level—two prizes, tea-pot and salt 
cellar. Result: G. Hutchins, carpenter, 1; W. 
Carpenter, carver, 2. Thus terminated a series of 
well-contested races, which reflected great credit on 
allengaged. The following gentlemen officiated :— 
Starter, Mr. Frost; judge, Mr. Carpenter; acting 
committee, Messrs. Anson, W. Carpenter, and G. 


Hutchins. Upon the termination of the races the 
company adjourned to the erystal saloon, where 
covers were laid for eighty persons. Mr. Herbert, 
treasurer, having been voted into the chair, in the 
absence of R. Morant, Esq., through illness, and the 
customary formalities observed, the covers were 
removed, and ample justice done to what was any- 
thing but a satisfactory serve up, and we think, for 


the price paid, 8s. 6d. per head, a complete serve- 


out. The same result awaited the pastry, which al- 
though not wanting in quality was certainly wanting 
in quantity. The cloth having been removed, the 
chairman read two letters, one from R. Morant, 
Esq., who regretted being absent through indispo- 
sition, but wishing all every enjoyment on the occa- 
sion, which was enthusiastically acknowledged and 
a suitable reply recorded; the other from T. Blan- 


ford, Esq., who regretted also not being able to be 


be present, on account of extra demands upon his 
time. The chairman then proceeded to award the 
prizes to their respective claimants, and, after the 
usual loyal, patriotic, and personal healths had been 


duly acknowledged, the chairman vacated his seat, 


and the company retired to enjoy the beautiful 
grounds and to amuse themselves with games, the 
requisites of which are abundant in the ground. 


Tae PALAcE oF WestMinster.—The annual 
discussion of the Civil Service Estimates affords 
members of the House of Commons their only 
direct opportunity of criticising the arrangements 
made for the preservation and decoration of the 
building in which their deliberations are conducted. 
The Palace of Westminster is an unfortunate build- 
ing. Its destiny seemsto bethat it shall berebuilt 
by pieces, and redecorated much in the same fashion. 
All kinds of strengthening medicines have been ad- 
ministered to its outer structure in the way of 
indurating solutions which do not indurate, and 
compositions which only seem ‘to decompose. 
The only efficient remedy appears to be cutting 
away the diseased stones, and replacing them 
by sound ones, and the next generation will” 
possibly be able to discuss the success or failure of 
this somewhat costly method of rebuilding. Mean- 
while, theinterior of the building considerately adapts 
itself to the general condition of things. The frescoes, 
for the last of which Mr. Maclise was paid £7,500 
each, are rotting to pieces, and the mosaic decora- 
tion which it is proposed in future to employ is by 
no means satisfactory from an art point of view. 
The difficulty is a real one, and even Mr. Ayrton, 
accustomed as heis to deal with all that appertains* 
to architecture satisfactorilyto himself, if not to every 
one else, seems somewhat embarrassed by the present 
aspect of affairs, and a trifle bewildered by the 
conflicting opinions of the art-loving members of 
the House of Commons as represented by such gentle- 
men as Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Bernal 
Osborne. Possibly, after all, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment may last long enough to furnish a subject 
for the eloquence of the first-named senator and the 
irreverent andrather strained wit of the other, and 
in that case nobody but the public has any right to 
grumble. When the new Law Conrts are erected, 
and S. Paul's Cathedral restored, architects ,more- 
over, will doubtless be provided with fresh topics 
of contention, and opportunities for abusing each 
other, so we may then afford to witness with composure 
the disappearance of the Palace of Westminster into 
the Thames—a fate we once remember hearing 
charitably hoped for it by one of its least enthusi- 
astic admirers. 
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CHIPS. 


A meeting of the creditors of Harry Barr, of Great 
College-street, Camden Town, is called at the 
offices of Dalton & Jessett, 5. Clements House, for 
the 18th inst., at 2 o'clock. 


The foundation stone of a new Congregational 
Chapel was laid at Dedham on Wednesday week. 
Messrs. Sulman & Rhodes, of Guildhall 
are the architects, and Messrs. Saunders & Son, of 
Dedham, builders. 

On Tuesday next a lecture will be delivered 
before the Christian Evidence Society by Mr. W. R. 
Cooper, on the corroborative evidence of Old Testa- 
ment history from the Egyptian and Assryian monu- 
menis. : 


A marquee has been erected by the London Swim- 
ming Club, on the south side of the Serpentine, for 
the use of bathers. Any genilemen can obtain the 
right of using the marquee during bathing hours on 
application to the secretary. 

A new (Roman) Catholic Church, dedicated to our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart, was opened on Sunday 
week, at Cleator, Cumberland. Thecost has been 
about £5,000. Mr. E. Welby Pugin is the architect. 

According to the City Press, 120,000 square feet 


of land on the Holborn Viaduct have been letupon a 


building lease for £15,000 per annum. 
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A missional chapel was opened at Kettleness, near 
Whitby, on the Feast of 8. John the Baptist. The 
style is Gothic, and the building willseat 137 persons, 
at a cost of £300. Mr. Charles Noel Armfield is the 
architect. 

§. Andrews Church, Whittlesey, was reopened on 
Tuesday week, after restoration by Mr. R. R. Rowe, 
of Cambridge. 

New Wesleyan Schools have been opened at 
Stafford. Mr.'T. Roberts, of Trentham, is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. A. F. Whittome, of Stafford, the builder ; 
the cost is £1,200. 

The foundation stone of the new Vestry Hall for 
Camberwell, of which Mr. E. Power, of Walbrook, is 
the architect, is expected to be laid about the first 
week in August. 

Her Majesty has intimated her intention of con- 
ferring the honour of knighthood on Mr. Geo. Gilbert 
Scott, on the occasion of the completion of the Prince 
Consort’s National Memorial in Hyde Park. 

At the late election of annuitants to the Provident 
Clerks’ Benevolent Fund, when ten new annuitants 
were placed on the Fund, the following donations 
were announced, viz., Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
80 guineas; Lloyd’s Register, 100 guineas. 

The new low-water pier at Douglas harbour was 
opened on Monday. The pieris 500ft. in length, 
52ft. in height, and d50ft. in width, with 10ft. of foot- 
way on each side. It has been built from plans pre- 
pared by Sir John Coode, at a cost of £46,000. 

On Wednesday the memorial stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel was laid at Chester. The style is 
Gothic, and the building will seat 800 people, at a 
eost of £5,000. Mr. W. Botterill, of Hull, is the 


architect. 
Grade Helos. 


WAGES MOVEMENT. 


BLACKBURN.—The joiners of Blackburn having 
applied for an increase of wages, the masters and men 
held a conference last week, at which it was arranged 
to forma board of arbitration to which all matters 
should be referred, Mr. W. A. Hulton, County Court 
Judge, to be asked to act as umpire. 


Guiascow.—A correspondence has taken place be- 
tween the quarry masters of Glasgow and the master 
masons on the subject of the present strike in the 
mason trade. The chairman of the quarry masters first 
wrote, suggesting that each party should hold a special 
meeting and reconsider their present relative positions, 
and if possible make mutual concessions and effect a 
settlement, adding, ‘‘ We would submit for your con- 
sideration that the following question be put—viz., are 
you, the operative masons, willing to resume labour 
provided the employers agree to pay 7d. per hour to 
fair workmen, and to each mason who desires it the 
sum of 15s., provided he has that amount wrought for, 
on the Saturday in the middle of the pay, to be de- 
ducted on pay day?” The secretary of the Master 
Masons’ Association, in reply, pointed out ‘‘ that the 
masters at the commencement of the strike had con- 
ceded the most important part of the operatives’ de- 
mands—viz., an advance of one halfpenny per hour— 
and therefore did not expect that the operatives would 
have pressed the other part of their demands to a 
strike, bringing great loss to all concerned ; and since 
you have already acted the part of mediators in this 
matter, we are still ready to show our willingness to 
have the matter settled by agreeing to your proposals, 
as contained in your letter of submission to the opera- 
tives of 21st June, 1872.” 


Lonpon.—tThe strike still continues, and matters are 
on much the same footing as last week, except that the 
feeling between the men and the masters is more em- 
bittered. On Friday last, at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee on Labour and Capital, appointed by 
the Social Science Association, it was resolved:—‘‘That 
the Committee greatly regret that the measures which 
were in progress for bringing the present dispute 
between the master builders in London and their work- 
men to a friendly termination, by a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of both classes, and, if necessary, by a refe- 
rence to arbitrators, have for the present failed, and 
that the result is the continuation of a strike on the 
part of some of the workmen, and the resort to a lock- 
out by some of the masters. That as both parties to 
the present dispute have expressed their approval of 
the principle of arbitration, although neither party 
has succeeded in submitting a definite proposal which 
the other has thought it desirable to accept, the Com- 
mittee venture to hope that, occupying as they doa 
perfectly neutral position, a suggestion on their part, 
with a view to arbitration may meet with favourable 
consideration. That the Committee, therefore, re- 
Spectfully suggest that a court of arbitration should be 
at once constituted, consisting of an equal number of 
the representatives of employers and employed, who 
shall, at their first meeting, elect an umpire or referee, 
and that all matters in dispute shall be referred to such 
court, whose decision shall ‘be final, it being agreed 
that, pending such award, both parties may maintain 
their present position.” This resolution was signed by 
Messrs. A. J. Mundella, R. Torrens, W. Cowper- 
Temple, Thomas Hughes, Samuel Morley, W, Morrison, 
‘Auberon Herbert, George Dixon, Thomas Brassey. On 
Saturday this proposal was considered and rejected by 
the masons. At a meeting of the carpenters and joiners, 
it was resolved to invite the other trades on strike 

and locked out to form a joint committee with a 
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joint purse to conduct the strike. A meeting was ac- 
cordingly held on Monday, at which the following 
resolution was ultimately adopted:—‘‘That in the 
opinion of this meeting, composed of delegates from 
the carpenters, masons, plasterers, painters, smiths 
and metal workers, and labourers, it is desirable to 
form a central committee of delegates of all trades 
affected by the lock-out forthe purpose of collecting 
subscriptions from the general trades, such subscrip- 
tions to be divided equally among each trade in pro- 
portion to the number of men locked out, but each 
trade to have power to collect and appropriate the 
levies and subscriptions from its own members, and 
internally manage its own affairs.” It was then re- 
solved that the above resolution should be placed be- 
fore each trade for confirmation, and the meeting stood 
adjourned until Monday next. At the masons’ 
meeting on Monday, the chairman, Mr. Broadhurst, 
said a large party of the locked-out men had left 
London that morning for Bradfordto work ona job 
at that place; another party had left for Westmore- 
land, where a large job was being executed by a 
London firm. In addition to this several of the men had 
obtained work in London at the open shops. The num- 
ber of locked-out men had thus been materially reduced. 
On Tuesday the carpenters also rejected the Social 
Science Committee’s scheme of arbitration. The 
Central Association of Master Builders issued the fol- 
lowing statement :—‘ At a meeting of the Committee of 
the Central Association of Master Builders, held yester- 
day, a communication{was received from the Executive 
Committee on Labour and Capital, appointed by the 
Social Science Association, suggesting that a court of 
arbitration should be at once constituted, consisting of 
an equal number of the representatives of employers 
and employed, who shall at their first meeting elect an 
umpire or referee, and that all matters in dispute shall 
be referred to such court, whose decision shall be final, 
it being agreed that pending such award both parties 
may maintain their present position, The communica- 
tion was signed by nine members of Parliament, in- 
cluding Messrs. Mundella, Cowper-Temple, T. Hughes, 
Auberon Herbert, and others. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the Committee of the CentralAssociation passed 
the following resolution, and forwarded it at once to Mr, 
Pears, the Secretary of the Social Science Association : 
—‘The Committee of the Central Association of Master 
Builders are willing to adopt the suggestion made by 
the Committee on Labour and Capital appointed by 
the Social Science Association, and are quite ready to 
refer the pending questions to a tribunal constituted as 
proposed and to abide by its decision.’ Up to this day 
the communication referred to in some of the news- 
papers as having emanated from the Trades Council, 
had not been received by the Central Association of 
Master Builders. From the returns made to the Com- 
mittee of the Builders’ Association it appears that up 
to the present time 85 firms have locked out, 21 more 
haye partly locked out, and 55 more are under engage- 
ments to reduce the men in their employ to the lowest 
possible number. The firms referred to above com- 
prise, with one or two exceptions, all those of 
any importance who supported the lock-out in 1859, 
and the great majority of those who have risen to any 
position since that time. The number of men locked 
out does not equal the number of men locked out in 
1859, but is certainly more than double the largest 
estimate put before the public by the workmen. Up- 
wards of 13,000 men are now either on strike or 
locked out, and a great portion of the difference be- 
tween this number and the number in 1859 is accounted 
for by the continued depression in the building trade 
of London, which has been the main argument of the 
masters in resisting the demands of the men. Com- 
munications have been received by the Masters’ 
Association of meetings which have been called 
in the principal towns in the provinces for co- 
operating with the masters of London, at which 
measures will be taken for reducing the number 
of hands now contributing towards the strike. 
The rumours of want of faith on the part of some of 
the London masters in carrying out the lock-out, have 
been investigated by the Committee of the Central 
Association, and have been found in almost all cases to 
be either grossly exaggerated or wholly untrue.” On 
Wednesday, at the mason’s meeting, Mr. Broadhurst 
was particularly severe upon Mr. Mault, the editor of 
the Builders’ Circular, and secretary to the General 
Builders’ Association, for throwing out the following 
hint in his circular letter of the 28th ult., inviting 
provincial master builders t ) come to the assistance of 
their London brethren—viz.: ‘* At the same time, if 
it be possible, it would be very desirable that some 
arrangements shquld be made for the simultaneous 
discharge of all hands—especially carpenters, joiners, 
and masons—that could be spared, say on the next 


pay day after the meeting; and let it be understood } 


what is meant by it.” He said he had never heard 
of a more glaring interference with the liberties of 
the people than that. Were halfsuch things done by 
the workmen, the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
would be brought down upon them immediately ; but 
it was hopeless attempting to enforce the law ayainst 
capitalists, because it was easy to find a loop-hole of 
escape in the penal measure of a slass Parliament. 
These letters were a clear violation of the combination 
and intimidation clauses; but, supposing they were to 
try and enforce the law, there would be no chance of 
being heard, let alone obtaining a conviction. He, 
however, did not attach any great importance to 
these circulars ; they had seen them used in days gone 
by, and they knew the results they produced. Not 200 
masters could be got to pull together, and 80 
per cent. of the employers would treat such 
communications in the same contemptuous manner 
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as the one at Aylesbury. Nevertheless, it would be 
every man’s duty to do his best to get rid of the 
abominable Criminal Law Amendment Act, and at the 
next general election no candidate should be supported 
by working men who would not pledge himself to vote 
for its repeal, Mr. Broadhurst, accompanied by Messrs. 
Sinclare and Matkin, of the Carpenters’ Central Com- 
mittee, proceeded to Birmingham yesterday to attend 
the demonstration made there last night in support of 
the men on strike and locked out. 


—_—_—<>——_ 


TENDERS. 


ASHFORD.—For making roads at the West London Dis- 


trict Schools, Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. H. H. Collins, 
architect :— 
£887 14 


882 0 
756 0 
717 0 
700 0 
694 19 
613 0 
575 0 


BLACKHEATH.—For erecting four houses in The Grove, 
Blackheath, for the Right Hon. the Earl of Ashburnham. 
Mr, Herbert Williams, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mz. Charles Reilly :— 

Newman & Mamn.........scccccccoccsesses seraosessen S20 
Manley & Rogers............ E 
HOGG Wisaccsseatecewareaseersaues 


oocoocecooa 


Turner & Sons.......cccecses 
Merritt & Ashby. 
JCLLALA ..ccveseecees 


BRIDLINGTON QuAY.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
Chapel, Bridlington Quay. Mr. W. Botterill, Hull, archi- 
tect :— 

Rennard (accepted) ........sseccscccesses .- £4046 6 0 

N.B.—The old materials now upon the site to be again 
used, subject to the architect's approval. 


errrer rrr ry eens 


CAmBS.—For erecting a residence and four cottages at 
New Wimpole, Cambs, for Messrs. P. & A. H. Meyer. Mr. 
Edward Nash, Royston, architect, Quantities not sup- 


plied :— 
THOGS Yip. decease cededeses cndepivicescesuavschineceasetenna . £2772 
TBUMTINE: .gescccescnceccedenedcqscscosssesaractadurens seen 2OLD 


Hesste.—For stabling, coach-house, and buildings, for 
Mr. James Hodgson, Belmont, Hessle. Mr. W. Botterill, 
Hull, architect. Quantities not supplied:— 


Kelsey........ Gdudesasnakaseeansiae sxe nae avaunaae . £1625 0 0 
Stephens......... peep eda es aandeasaete se ahase 1610 0 0 
TIGDDOCIHES Wearcccsctcqvascsechacvancaucruunacds 158115 0 
QUST OD ai cerccresnasvessace nutatnddadvsnsevcade 1552 0 0 
Liaison & Wilkinson.,......ccccccseccccscsceses 1544 0 0 
TDPOWOLY, coccccnccaceeder>scaa Dake dgete LOR O20 
RUGS Dy nercscnt -¢hveecadancs Sas cemahasadabe ed aj LOLO Ore 
Stanley (accepted)........ sndasontesnoncsnnte 1478 0 0 


Lonpon.—For the extension of the Stock Exchange 
Mr. J, J. Cole, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr‘ 
Bennett :— 

13 Bletq: ete Ee Radduenandessaaes saededenss pension «- £14141 
Manley & Rogers seseeeeee 13455 


Henshaw & Co.., 13275 
Ashby & Sons... 13150 
Dove Brothers ..... 12885 
ERIE SOUS .s bavaysecscecces caret sRanadanaeauseeeanennine eho 
Perry & Co. (accepted),......sccccccccsereseserss LLGOO 


NARBOROUGH.—For the erection of a detached villa 
residence at Narborough, near Leicester, for John Bevan, 
Esq. Messrs. Willoughby & Son, architects :— 


Glover & Son........... ApeerCeS seccaae Ere £1251 8 0 
Osborne Brothers............ 1230 0 0 
VID SOMN 5 cet cesscocucsNavecsavesens Hepeeaerbesccd - 1200 0 0 
Kellett... 0 0 
Sackree 0 0 
FE Go P nF GORDO RU ccuetsn «casdacxsmensecaaat shad 0 0 
DED JOM: cau scene ar coceabecesdncecacaneccccacs 1150 0 0 
Smit dy NLGW DLGAY se cccateccasscescecscssaces 1125 0 0 
Lewitt (accepted). 1100 0 O 
Foister ...... 1050 0 O 
PLO Wiin ws cespsssdicacsetnarvexavs suns Re cucaaneesae 1029 0 0 


RAMSGATE.—For the erection of six residences at Rams- 
gate, Kent, for N. B. Kennard, Esq. Mr. Charles Baily, 
architect, Newark. Quantities supplied by Mr. Poland :— 


‘Wigmore £8005 10 0 
Barwick..... CTS T7 8 
Wilson 7417 18 O 
BDOTNGN a eat Sa.qapoversse Gunde deve tags saudecame 6622 0 0 
Hayward 5838 0 0 
Smith & Sons (accepted)... 5250 0 0 
Harrison ....... Rcibsgade doveene seeanceienkenaseate 4915 0 0 


SurroLk.—For the erection of a manufactory and cot- 
tages at Haverhill, Suffolk :— 


Thoday ....... Scontawel weundve Rtccdduccsecedstaae £2234 15 0 
BOLL Gs SOV css: eccensaavecovcndcuceseudevoces aster? 2340207 0 
Mason....s0ee Sbcdyssosubondusce iia aphie tn gunabs caus . 2453 0 0 
EID oe Lose asauncpancdsocakicesvovsactoanvecneb sass . 224910 0 
Mason & Fell........ccccscccccscccconvescesscses 2070 0 O 
Brown...... 2660 0 0 
SHUrMUurL .....ccsccsccccecccvecccvceverscesevece 2540 0 0 


TUNBRIDGE.—For Tunbridge sewerage works. Mr. 0. 
Jones, engineer :— 


CrocKett ..<cccccsocecess derccesecaanone eseceee £10244 4 QO! 
RIGS OTs. ccectccsccoccevestoncceccocesesvecscence 9658 11 1 
GOO aieievcccaveczesccocectecsovesssess «1 8429) AG mh 
Marshall ....cccccsccscccceseccsesensees « 9320 0 0 
NE@AVe .....00000 RPE. ete gem} 
Punnett & Sons.......+0+- - (8781: 8 0 
Blakemore & Howard.......ccccscsscssee «oak, 0. Of 


WaANpswortH.— For additional aisle, transept, and 
porch to Holy Trinity Church, Wandsworth. Mr. J.M. K. 
Hahn, architect. Aviss & Co.’s tender accepted. 


West Mousey (Surrey).—For the construction of 
420ft. of 30in. ring sewer, and sediment-tank, at The 
Grange, for Mr. Alexander J. R. Stewart. Messrs, Bate- 
man & Mather, suryeyors:— 


Hisbins) & Tra sloricisaceconsensonseuce cs a heaetesen eeh £174 
Conder & Sons........ RSaketopeeaiaatacantonsy® cnbee Gia § 
Jarvis (accepted).. . 162 
SCASE cccscdecrse eptusdcsdderecssuphuveusncdesnsdeccss - 100 
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BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Limited, 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 
BATH STONE OFFICE: 

CORSHAM, WILTS. 
—~>- 


TO: AR CHIT E Gs. 
GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 
Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 


The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &¢., &. 


(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 
These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable for Gothic Architecture, at prices at 


under. 
In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


[ADVT.] 


Per Equivalent to 

1,200 Slates. per square 

Best Green Slates14by7... «. 217 6 16s. 6d. 

Do, do. HS DyASare ese ee LG 6 toes LOS. OG. 
Do. do. ES Dyiheces po ieeeey 22-4010 Wiss. 14S. 
Do. do. LQDY. Maran scotty LS 1 vO 13s. 
Do. do. PZ DO acre Med EO eee’ LBs 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap 
plication to 

MESSRS. RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 

Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picca- 

dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 


Westminster. 
————qxVm—__—_ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BarTwiey, August 15.—For plans for setting out a 
close of land adjoining the Public Hall. Premiums of 
£25 for the best, and £10 for the second best designs. 
—Mr. Thomas Dean, Town Clerk, Batley. 

BELFAST, July 25.—For plans for laying out the 
surplus grounds for building purposes, and the Public 
Park at Ormean. £100 will be given for the adopted 
plan.—Mr. J. Guthrie, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Belfast, ; 

BLACKPOOL, July 15.—For plans and elevations for 
the erection of a new market-house. Premiums of 
£30 for 1st, £20 for 2nd, and £10 for 3rd designs.— 
Mr. R. Gorst, Surveyor, Blackpool. 

HAVERFORDWEST, July 31.—For plans and speci- 
fications for the alteration, enlargement, and improve- 
ment of the Tabernacle Congregational Chapel.—Mr. 
S. Thomas, Draper, Haverfordwest. 

S. PETERSBURG, July 13.—For a design for a per- 
manent bridge over the River Neva, at the place now 
occupied by the Litenaia floating bridge. A prize of 
6,000 silver roubles (about £825) will be given for the 
design the committee consider as best fulfilling the 
conditions; also a prize of 3,000 silver roubles (about 
£412 10s.) and 1,500 silver roubles (about £206 5s.) for 
the two next best designs.—Municipal Council, 8. 
Petersburg. 

ScaRBOROUGH ScHOOL BoaRpD, August 1.—For 
designs for a school for eight hundred children.—Mr. 
G. Dippie, Clerk to the Board, Town Hall, Scar- 
« borough. 

VIENNA, December 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 


So 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), July 26.—For the supply 
of white-lead paint to Portsmouth Dockyard.—Mr. F. 
W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. 

BRADFORD ScHooL Boarp, July 8.—For the erec- 
tion of a school in Bowling Back-lane.—Messrs. Milnes 
& France, Architects, Bradford. 

BROSELEY GAS ComPaNy, July 17.—For the iron 
apparatus, cast-iron pipes, &c., for their works.—Mr. 
T. Abercrombie Hedley, Engineer, Wolverhampton. 

Exy UNION, July 11.—For the erection of detached 
infectious wards at the workhouse.—Mr. D. Oldfield, 
wo 7, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, 

Hove (near Brighton), July 8.—For drainage 
works on the Vallance Estate.—Mr. Thomas Lainson, 
170, North-street, Brighton. 

INDIA OFFICE, July 8.—For the supply of 60 water 
columns.—Mr. G. C. Talbot, Director General of Stores. 

LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RaILway, July 16. 
—For the construction of a branch railway, about 
3 miles 38 chains in length.—Mr. W. S. Lawn, Secre- 
tary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

LEwiIsHAM (Kent), July 20.—For taking down and 
rebuilding the County Bridge.— Mr. M. Bulmer, 
County Surveyor, Maidstone. 

Lonvon, July 13.—For the purchase of the whole 
of the pewing, seating, and gas-fittings of the Poultry 
Chapel.—Secretary, London Joint Stock Bank. 

LYMINGTON, July 8.—For the erection of a coast- 
guard station, consisting of an officer’s house, six 
cottages, watch and store-house, &c.—Director of 
Works Department, Admiralty, Spring-gardens, S.W. 

MARKET Drayton, September 30.—For repairing 
the highways.—Mr. George Gordon Warren, Clerk to 
the Highway Board, Cheshire-street, Market Drayton. 

METROPOLITAN BOARD oF WorRKS, July 11.—For 
the erection of an oak park fence to enclose Finsbury 
Park along the Seven Sisters’-road.—Mr. G, Vulliamy, 
Architect to the Board, Spring-gardens. 


III I A 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WoRrKS (Plumstead 
District), July 24.—For the construction of 813ft. run 
of 3G6in. x 24in. brick sewer, 2,992ft. run of 36in. x 
24in. half brick sewer, and 550ft. run of 12in. pipe 
sewer.—Mr. J. M. Dale, Clerk to the Board, Old 
Charlton, S.E. 

Norruwicnu, July 15.—For the erection of the 
first portion of the Market Hall.—Mr. H. J. Bennett, 
Surveyor, Local Board Office, Northwich. 

READING, July 9.—For the construction of the 
foundation for sewage pumping station buildings, and 
for timber and ironwork in a bridge and sluices over 
the River Kennet.—Mr. T. Rogers, Clerk to the Board, 
The Forbury, Reading. 

S. AUSTELL, July 12.—For the erection of the 
Central Schools for boys, girls, and infants, with offices, 
class-rooms, board-room, and separate tenders for 
master’s residence attached to same.—Mr, Silvanus 
Trevail, A.A., Architect, Par Station. 

SWANSEA, July 8.—For the supply of gas for ten 
years.—Mr. R. A. Essery, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Swansea. 

TynemMOouUTH ScHooL BoARrpD, July 10.—For the 
erection of the Western Schools.—Mr. T. Younger, 
Clerk to the Board, Howard-street, North Shields. 


————~—__—_ 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOOC, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms: 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 


ARB eet 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


LEAD. 
Pig—Foreign. . . . .perton £19 10.0 £1912 6 
»  nglish W.B. - do 2110 0 2115 0 
<, WLead OO bst ke net ido 21 0 0 0.20.20 
»  Otherbrands. .. do 20 0 0 20 5 0 
Sheet Milled. .... do 21°00 0 0 0 0 
Shot, Patent. ... . do 23 0 0 00 0 
Redorminium. ... do 23 6 0 0 0°90 
Ditharze, Webs)” 9) 6 00 000 0 0 0 
White Dry. 7 sheets! coh eo 2710 0 0 = 0:70 
» ground in oil 21do 0.0550 0 0 0 
COPPER. 
British—Cake &Ingot .perton £110 0 0 £116 0 0 
Best Selected . ... do 113° 0""'OY “11s 00 
Nests. ai hiss ror eee ws LO 11820" 0 D200 
Bottoms .. Eel a seo 417220) 0 9123-20458 
Australian Bie hia tee aS 108 0 0 114 0 0 
Spanish Cake -. ... do 100 0 0 00 0 
Chili Bars,cash .. . do 104.0 0 105.10 0 
» Refinedingot .. do 106 0 0 1183 0 0 
Yellow Metal .. . .perlb ORO sas 0 0 103 
Inon 
Pig in Scotland,cash .perton £513 9 £0 0 0 
Welsh Bar, in,London . do 1110 0 12.0. :0 
Ey Wales do 1015 0 LT. 030 
Staffordshire .... do 1210 0 1310 0 
Rail, in Wales Ss oe) 1010 0 TOG 
Sheets, singlein London do 19 0510 20: 0:.0 
Hoops, first quality do 16 0 0 17 0 0 
Narltod > ates ae 10. 1410 0 0.0.0 
Swedish 704 Sas eer sie 15 0 0 1510 0 
OILS, &¢. 
Seal, pale ... .. -.pertun £4310 0 £0 0 0 
Sperm body. . . - « « o 90 0 0 92 0 0 
ODA istorates tee tat hegte ve eb eas 35 0 0 0 0 0 
Whale, South Sea, pale . os 39 0 0 40 0 0 
Olive, Gallipoli... . 3 47 0 0 00 0 
Cocoanut, Cochin, tun. . be 38 0 0 388 10 0 
Palm, fine) <+ s/s \* xy 37 («0 (0 37 0 0 
DINSGed h.5 sve) Bop eunies ihe pS a 38415 0 35 0 0 
Rapeseed, Eng. pale. . . a 39 10 0 40 0 0 
Cottonseed . 2. 2 se i 32 0 0 0 0 0 
TIMBER, 
Ta 7 ici tied wieiel tae Ute load £14 0 0 £15 0 0 
Quebec, red pine... . yy 315 0 5020) 
» yellow pine. a5 315 0 6 0 0 
Quebec oak, white .. . af 6 0 0 6 be 
Sedat OLE CR ee ere cal vin ete “a 315 0 5 0 0 
exiles 65. es a 415 0 5 0 0 
DEN AAO 1 SN Sy A ea ” 315 0 6,50 K0 
UR ite Cay Se ae oh ge Eee 210 0 5 0 0 
Memel fir size sox deisti-siae - 3 5 0 40 0 
Rigde qh aeed ekGuecrcr cl ¥ 95 310 0 315 0 
Swedish". +s\. 2 5<j/+ * a7 25 0 210 0 
Masts, Quebec red pine . = 40 0 610 0 
». yellow pine... es 4 0 0 610 0 
Orevon ts ere eee - Vireo 9 0 0 
Lathwood, Dantzic, fm. a 5 0 0 TOMO 
ie St. Petersburg _,, 970° 0 10 0 0 
Deals, per C., 12ft. by 3 
by 9in., 
Quebec, white spruce . .  ,, 18 0 0 19 0 0 
St. John, white spruce . 13:0 50 14 0 0 
Yellow pine, pr reduced C 
Canada, Ist quality. . . 5 20 0 0 22° 0-30 
a UNG UIO Beets aee - 1400 15 0 0 
Archangel, yellow ... sa 1210 0 1410 0 
St. Petersburg, yellow. . as 12 0 0 13 5 0 
Hinland ericie ee eee Ney, ee es, 710 0 810 0 
Memeland Dantzic. .. ,, 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Gothenburg, yellow. . . 3 810 0 11 0 0 
es Whitoasiec ee ies: 8.2080 9 00 
Geile yyellow-teaetis\enteur iiss 10-10°>0.. 12:10 0 
Oderham vale ais rs ue Sears sn 810-0 12 00 
Christiana, per C.,12ft. by 
3 by 9in., yellow . ns 10 0 0 1210 0 
Other Norway. .... + 8 0 0 9710'3-0 
Flooring boards, pr square 
of lin., first yellow .. .,, 010 0 011 6 
HATA WHITO!-. iclfeifen inci)! 45 09 0 010 0 
Second qualities . i. 06 0 09 0 
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BANKRUPTS. 
TO SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY. 


PreK weal 


Thomas Simmons, Sheffield, ironfounder, July 18, at — 


Sheffield.—Joseph Harrison, Waterloo, near Ashton-under- 
Lyne, brickmaker, July 12, at Ashton-under-Lyne. — 
William Hesketh, Liverpool, collector of rents and builder, 
July 10, at Liverpool.—George Beard, Hartpury, brick- 
maker, July 19, at Gloucester, 


SITTING FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 
July 31, R. Parry, Landore, builder. 


DIVIDEND MEBRTING. 
July 17, T. Richards, Milford Haven, brass and iron- 
founder. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS, 
J. Cowell, Liverpool, builder, div. 3s.—R. Wrigley, Old- 
ham, builder, diy. 3s, 10d. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Horn & Smith, Farleigh-road, Stoke Newington, 
builders.—J. Baker & Co., Albert-hill Saw Mills, Darling- 
ton.— White & Morgan, Manchester, joiners.—E. J. & E. J. 
Cain, Upper Grange-road, Bermondsey, timber merchants. 


——@»>—__—_ 


THE “ENGLISH MECHANIC AND WORLD OF SCIENCE,’” 
No. 380, published July 5, 1872, contains Articles on :— 
Electro-Metallurgy.—II.; Lessons on Chemistry; Our 
Food Supply and the Sewage Question; Instinct; The 
Holtz Electrical Machine; Improvements in Glass-Mak- 
ing ; The Cultivation of Grapes Under Glass; Self-Acting 
Reducing Valve; Preserving Photographic Prints; Woods 
Used in Shipbuilding: Their Characteristics and Special 
Applications ; Mechanism; Ebdy’s Patent Gas-Stove; The 
Turners and Turnery of King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire ; 
Royal Society; Chemical Society: Useful and Scientific 
Notes; A Giant Planet; Axes of the Planets; Gassendi ; 
Milk; Aristarchus and Herodotus; Sun Spots; Novel 
Method of Sawing Timber; Wire-Covering Machines.—IL. ; 
The Negro; Stone Coal; Meteor; Brannan’s System 
of Monolithic Building ; Monolithic Building; The Harp; 
Fiddles; Amateur Organ Building; Wood Pulp for Paper- 
making; Condensation of Steam in Pipes; Draining 
Mines of Water; Turret Clock Line; Water Bellows ; 
Sewing Machines; The Phenomenon of Argostoli; The 
Ancient Constellations ; Plato.—Jupiter ; Comparing 
Electro-Motive Forces; Our Coal Stores and the Atmo- 
sphere; Balsamed Object-Glasses ; The Piano-Violin ; 
Microscope Castings—Mounting Small Objects in Balsam ; 
Microscope Castings; Entomological—V.—On Imagos ; 
Finding Internal Resistance of a Battery; Radius of Sur- 
face of Object-Glass; Recurrent Vision—Electricity; A 
Tool for Punching the Rivets out of Broken Watch-Chains; 
Performance of Telescope; Spinning Tops and Gyro- 
scopes; Spinning Top—Upward Deflection of Bullet; Co- 
Operative Stores; Replies to Queries; Unanswered 
Queries; Queries; Chess; Answers to Correspondents, &c. 
Published at the Office of the BUILDING News, 31, Tavi- 
tock-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


RCHITECTS’ BENEVOVENT 
SOCIETY. 


Patron—A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P. 


President—Sydney Smirke, Esq., R.A. Trustees—Pro- 
fessor T. L. Donaldson, Member of the Institute of France ; 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt; George Gilbert Scott, Esq., R.A. 
Treasurer—Sir William Tite, M.P., F.R.S. 

Information relative to the Society may be obtained of 
the collector, Mr. Alfred Hill, 16, Bancroft Hospital, Mile- 


End-road; or of 
JOHN TURNER, Hon. See, 
154, Wilton-street, Grosvenor-place. 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
BEDFORD LEMERE & CO., 147, Strand, London 
(established 1862), have stock of architectural photo- 
graphs on view. Out-door work correctly and ex- 
peditiously executed in any part of the country. Plans 
copied. Price lists. 


pio -LITHOGRAPH Y.—tThe 
ANGLO-AMERICAN PHOTO.-LITHO. COMPANY, 
146, FLEET-STREET, E.C.. MAPS, PLANS, and DRAW- 
INGS of all descriptions RE-PRODUCED in any size and 
printed to any number. 


ARCASES.—Four well-built, 9-roomed, 

for SALE, together or separately. Situate opposite 

Page’s Cricket Ground, in the Tufnell Park-road, Hollo- 

way. A large part of the purchase-money can remain, 

and, if desired, advances may be had by responsible 

parties—For further particulars apply at the Office, 
corner of Dalmeney-road, Tufnell Park-road. 


CAFFOLDING FOR SALE, including 


ladders, long and short poles, put-logs, boards, 
chains, cords, barrows, foreman’s offices, &c.—Apply, Mr. 
Williams, Building Works, Amhurst Park-road, Stamford- 
hill. 


O BUILDERS.—An  old-established 
BUILDING BUSINESS in a Market Town in 


Wiltshire to be DISPOSED of wholly or in part, on — 


advantageous terms, solely on account of the ill-health of 
present owner.—For particulars, address 8S. E., care of 
Mr. Berry, 42, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


ANTED, FREEHOLD or LEASE- 


HOLD GROUND RENTS, to pay not less than 


5 or 6 per cent.—By letter only, strictly private, to W. R., 


care of E. Nicholls, 17, Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, 
London, 


1s) 
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SIR RICHARD WALLACE’S COLLEC- 
TION AT THE BETHNAL-GREEN 
MUSEUM.—IL. 

E finished our first notice of these pic- 
tures with a charming little work of 

Rembrandt. We will go on with the fine 

paintings of this great master. ‘There is 

nothing finer or more pleasing in portraiture 
than the magnificent pair (100) representing 

‘¢ Burgomaster Palekan and his Son, and 

(107) ‘*Burgomaster , Palekan’s Wife and 

Daughter.” Our notions of Rembrandt, if 

formed upon many of his etchings, and those 

pictures where he loved to mark strong con- 
trast of light and shade, would have scarcely 
prepared one for so much sweetness and re- 
finement as is shown in these two paintings ; 
but the fact is that Rembrandt, like all other 
great artists, painted what he saw faithfully, 
and if there was refinement in his subject 
he could catch it and transfer it.truly to his 
canvas. This fact is shown also in his most 
delicate etchings. Notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary coarseness and roughness in some, 
the delicacy and refinement of feeling in 
others cannot escape the notice of the most 
careless observer. How true to life he was is 
not only proved by these two in high life, 
but also more still in a ‘‘ Portrait of an Old 

Lady” (113). You seem to see in it a type of 

a face you are perfectly acquainted with. You 

seem to know all about her at once. No. 

101, ** The Unmerciful Servant,” is powerful 

and less repulsive than some of kis larger 

studies from Bible History. As an example 
of his chiar-oscuro, No. 103 is very good. 

There is also an extraordinary exhibition of 

his various powers in the ‘‘ Head of a Negro” 

(172). This choice specimen came from the 

Stowe Collection. 

While speaking of ancient portraits of 
these schools we would draw especial atten- 
tion to the splendid Vandykes. ‘The most 
noticeable are Nos. 59, 63, and 116. The two 
firstare from the King of Holland’s collection, 
and leave nothing to be desired either for 
subject, dignity, finish, or any other great 
quality. The last is a portrait of the ‘‘ Wife 
of Cornelius de Vos,” and is a very de- 
lightful picture, which may well be compared 
with a ‘ Portrait of a Lady” (62), by 
Cornelius de Vos himself, an artist not much 
known in this country. ‘This particular por- 
trait is one of the best exhibited. Another 
very rare but better known artist, the skill 
of whose very faithful pencil adorns these 
walls, is Gonzalo Coques. ‘There are three 
groups by him (56, 155, 224), all interest- 
ing. They are perfectly true representations 
of seventeenth century life. 

_ One of the most distinguishing features of 

this beautiful collection is the amazing 

number, variety, and quality of the Dutch 

Cabinet pictures. This particular style of 

art can certainly be studied better in these 

galleries than in any other that has hitherto 
been open to the general public. There 
have been, here and there, better single 
specimens exhibited, asin Mrs. Hope’s col- 
lection, and a few in the Peel collection, but 
as a whole, we know of no such a display 
of all the principal artists asis to be seen at 

Bethnal-green. It is impossible to produce 

a more excellent or better preserved speci- 

men of David Teniers’ best work than (240) 

“Soldiers Gambling.” The colouring is 

gorgeous, and as fresh as the day it was 

executed. The peculiar exquisitely crisp 
touch of this master is shown to perfection 
in the whole of the details, especially in the 
armour. ‘The dagger at the left-hand side is 
quite a study in itself. There would be no 
difficulty in using it as a real working 
drawing. The plume also to the helmet is a 


wonderful bit of painting. There is one other 
point of interest about this picture. At the 
back the artist has introduced the subject of 
the release of S. Peter, which is certainly no 
addition to the value of the picture, though 
it is interesting in showing one point in the 
history of the artist. In his younger days 
he was famous for his small pictures of sacred 
subjects. No. 209 is a good instance of this 
pasticcio style, ‘‘The Woman taken in 
Adultery.” All the Teniers pictures are of a 
a high quality. We must not, however, omit 
to notice one very characteristic and bright 
specimen (126) a ‘Cottage bya River,” which, 
notwithstanding its smallness of size is re- 
markable for its unusual brightness and 
breadth. This is especially so in the land- 
scape. After Teniers comes Jan Steen, with 
all his astonishing ability, marred so often by 
the utmost coarseness and vulgarity. When 
free from these he is unsurpassable. We 
know nothing of the kind showing such abso- 
lute mastery in every stroke as (204) ‘The 
Harpsichord Lesson.” ‘The puzzled fingers 
of the girl and the vigour of the old man 
who is instructing her are capitally de- 
scribed. If the coarse vulgarity was absent 
what a picture (219) ‘‘ The Merry Making,” 
would, be: there is nothing more vigorous 
in the whole building than the young 
woman in a blue dress playing a sort of ban- 
doline. Both of the other pictures by him 
are worth studying, especially No. 225, which 
may possibly have given Sir D. Wilkie the 
idea of ‘The Penny Wedding.” There is 
an amazing variety of character and incident 
in the subject, all faithfully carried out in the 
most masterly manner. From these two great 
men, who depended so much upon the crisp- 
ness and decision of their touch, we pass on 
to A. Van Ostade, whose handling was so 
delicate and subtle as often to defy one from 
discovering how his marvellous effects were 
produced. There is the fish—true as lite— 
but how he produced it is as hard to unravel 
as how the colour and hue is produced in 
nature itself. All three (128, 140, 218) 
should be seen ; all are of very high quality, 
perhaps the last is most important for its high 
finish and character. It is simply a group of 
villagers looking at a fisherman cleaning a 
fish. It is an example of how interesting a 
first-rate painter can make the commonest 
subject. No. 128 is a cottage scene—the 
fractious child who objects to his food is de- 
lightful; andthe other a tavern scene, where 
the quidnuncs of the town have met to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the nation, treated with 
much humour, but at the same time with 
great refinement. There are few more 
excellent things than the Metzus. No. 234 
is one of the very finest and best preserved 
specimens in the country—a sportsman tired 
with his morning’s work has fallen asleep in 
front of a house, surrounded by the game he 
has secured, rather to the amusement of mine 
host and his wife, who is coming out of the 
house; her quiet, natural humour, and the utter 
helplessness of the tired sleeper, could not 
be better painted. Nothing could be more 
easy and natural than the attitudes of all the 
figures in this delightfulscene. More power- 
ful still in power of expression, though not 
nearly so well preserved, is No. 214, where a 
young woman is writing a letter full of trouble, 
or, perhaps, to her absent lover, little expect- 
ing that an indignant father, or it may be 
husband, is reading every word as she writes 
it. Both of these show a marked superiority 
over most works of this school, in being so 
much fresher and with an immense amount of 
finish, still so very free from the least approach 
to hardness. They should be compared with 
Gerard Douw’s two pictures (125, 193), which 
are fair representatives of the style of the 
master, and more especially with the almost 
matchless display of William Mieris’ genius, 
the best of which is (182) ‘‘The Vegetable 
Seller,” and the worst (164) ‘Joseph and 
Potiphar’s Wife,” a subject quite beyond his 
powers. The exquisite ivory-like finish ofall his 
details will strike every observer. 


——_— 


very unusually spirited and fine specimen of 
Vanderwerf (168), called ‘‘A Classic Group.” 
The way the light is thrown upon the beautiful 
arms and shoulders of the lady surpasses any- 
thing we have seen by this favourite, though 
generally rather tame, artist. There is one 
other by him in his more usual style of 
‘“* Venus and Cupid” (156). 


By that celebrated but very rare artist, 
E. H. Vandeneer, there is only one small 
picture, No. 137. It represents a female 
artist, and is a good example of his luminous 
crisp style. For perfectly true representation 
of Dutch life, without the least poetry, but 
such as the sun can shed over the commonest 
object, Peter de Hooghe stands second to 
none. No. 99is wonderfully clever, especially in 
the management of the various lights. No. 
105, a woman peeling apples, and giving some 
of the peel to her little daughter, is perhaps 
the most pleasing. Our readers must not 
pass over No. 187, a small, but admirable 
piece of painting. This is an exceptionally 
bold and natural production of Gaspard 
Netscher’s brush. We wish we had space to 
go thoroughly through all that is interesting, 
but the extent of the collection forbids this. 
The most interesting Berghems are (191) 
“The Ferryboat,” in which there is a 
wondrous amount of motion, but the picture 
has suffered a good deal, and (232) ‘An 
Italian Landscape,” of very high quality, with 
beautiful scenery, and varied foreground. ‘The 
figures and cattle are excellent, especially the 
tired sheep that is toiling along almost ready 
to drop. Of course, everything by Paul 
Potter is perfectly true. One or two are ugly 
because of the poor breed of cattle repre- 
sented. No. 235 is a nice quiet bit, but No. 
166 is by far the best—a particularly pleas- 
ing and valuable work. Few people in 
England would have expected such fine things 
from N. Maes as the two boys with hawks, 
Nos. 82 and 181. There is only one portrait 
by the great Frank Hals (236), but it is 
worth a Jew’seye. The man lives. His 
glorious swagger and matchless bravery of 
apparel are in their way without a peer. What 
an engraving Suyderhoof would have made of 
it, if he had happened to see it! We 
have already noticed the great Ruben’s ‘‘ Land- 
scape ;” there is a large quantity of first- 
class work by him. His second wife, 
Helena Forman (83), very like, in quality 
and handling, to the lady with flop-hat in 
the Peel collection. 


The various sketches are all worth seeing. 
There is a horrible power and truth in (108), 
‘The Crucified Saviour.” The agony of 
death was, perhaps, never more truly or ter- 
ribly devicted. Close to it is a finely-coloured 
and choice ‘‘Holy Family,” though with very 
little religious feeling. The figure of our 
Saviour as a young child is very fine—but 
only as an ordinary well-made and well- 
favoured infant. 


In our next notice we hope to give some 
notion of the richest part of the eollection— 
viz., the French school, and the few gems of 
the English school. 
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NOTES ON EARTHWORK.—X. 


BSERVATIONS of the number of men em- 

ployed in excavating ascertained quantities 
of earth or rock form the only sure basis upon 
which to form estimates of the cost of earth- 
work, adding to the basis so found for simple 
excavations whatever judgment may dictate 
for complex cases. The following are some 
particulars of sewer trenches in the lower 
division of the New Red Sandstone formation. 
It consists of a dry, soft, woolly rock, over- 
laid with about 2ft. of the same rock 
weathered and disintegrated. Beginning at the 
lower endof a sewer 2it. 9in. diameter, of half 
brickwork, where the rock was harder and 
tougher than it was eleswhere, the excavation 
of 316 cubic yards required the following 


There is a | expenditure :— 


99 THE BUILDING NEWS. Juty 12, 1872. 
£ s. d. In excavating a trench for a 9in. pipe £ul_5 0 : 
: ; g 5 ‘ —,,— = Is. 4d, per cubic yard. 
ee RAR fae ne ie 4 sewer in sand andsand-rock, where no powder 164 
Watchman, 14 nights at 3s... was used, the length of whieh was 188 yards, In this case the pick-sharpening seems to~ 
euceoreg ee ec 0 the depth L0ft. 6in., the width 2ft. bin. at | have been much less than in others. It may 
Sharpening picks........... etevsccnnccoevecsonese 3.0 0 top, and 2ft. at bottom, there were— have been that anew lot were in use. 
: ean oe aD 8 a , & . d. The removal of the surplus earth in these 
x anger, ays at 4s........ edu dcadseapespeces 3 0 : - 
Ds MARE — ls. 11d. per cubic yard. Excavators, AUBBiGBY SyaittBSecss seessceudsacnee ee 1919 0 cases cost nothing to the work, being done 
316 cubic yards Filling and carting surplus... 2 Zou ratis by builders, paviours, and others. 
5 3D Pp d 4 
, j ce eae i be ae : 
The next length of which observations Sad eae Ager at gi Py ee de 2 The best way of consolidating sand filled into 
were made was the following, the rock being Fires, 3 tons of COal at L08..scs.csscesseeseeee 110 0 a trench is to water it moderately. It may 
less hard than before :— conto a then be punned also if thought well, but the 
SN REDE T EB. | ay ad ig ai gh watering is the chief thing. The paving over 
203 lineal yds. of trench, G deep, rl om wide = a4 ree 3s. 3d, per lineal yard, = 1s. 3d. per cb. yd. these trenches done once required no further 
2 ” ” . ab of oe? re > 
sity : ; epairs. 
To this should be added 4d. per lineal | * RS 
868 f : : St, f 
£03. a: yard for making good the street paving, % fa ee Na bert: aa peepee ha 
Ganger, 25 days at 48,.....ssssseeesseeresees 5 0 0 making 3s. 7d. In another-street there were | otee Or OM. “Uae (purposely moulde 
Excavators 24 days ye. SRN ERROR, 88 2 0 ie ame me ‘ bricks) was laid at an average depth of 
atchman, 30 nights at 33............eeee 34 lineal yards . 6in. deep 2ft, 9in. wide ‘ . re iy 
Fires: b tone of eaal at 10s.,.0.0 cc. 210 0 20 gee Ome |. iP o67cudicyas, | ft. 6in., 471 yards in length, about-two 
Powder 810) TUS0,.csscesoseucoosvhencsecndecsese 310 0 45 10ft. Gin. ,, i thirds of the length of which was through 
Sharpening PICKS, scccneeseoesssascstenmnpensscee 3.5 0 Pe meadows, and the remainder in a turnpike 7 
£5617 0 . ap cig We road. The whole quantity of excavation 
£5617 0 : Ganger, 6 days Ot 45.....sccscssseacecseraees Pike Re was 1,446 cubic yards. The ground is 
oo AS. O20, per Cubic yard, cy , 3 Bais 5, NET 
868 cubic yards f sper edhe wine “aes alluvial, consisting of fine clayey earth and 
o mH PUL P1LUSscese . . e * 
In both these cases the surplus earth was Sharpening Picks.......cscccssccusscreecneessveee 015 0 silt. The cost of the earthwork was as 
carted away by arailway company for ballast. Watchman, T DIGHtS At BS......scccseseeevere Pe i et) follows: 
pasa : Rae 3 ‘ DIPES, THON OL SCO scavaeivocsatdevencesssuench es 010 0 £ a. 
This, of itself, indicates something like the Gacct, a5 yee i ne . 
kind of ground it was. The item for sharpen-| 14 £113 0 Pereira 
ing picks includes laying them with steel from “5, — = 2s. 42d. per lineal yard, to which add 4a. MWaieh saat 40 regis at 5 ‘ 2 : 
< = . 3 : 4 ; Oals, 5 tons At LOS.....csccnacenssacnescoeass 
time to time as required. ‘ per lineal yard for relaying paving, making 2s, 84d. Carting surplus earth—horse, cart, and 
The next is the excavation of the trench £1113 0 river, 43 AaySat 78...cscvcasseaveseseree 15 110 
for a circular brick sewer 2ft. 3in. diameter. 967 = 103d. per cubic yard. Sharpening picks. ...sccchasesostnecssusapomnsanpat hore 1O 
4 | ° ; } Z —-s 
pase cise Sram gp ODN a In another street, where the ground was is islan esata 
Pee te ee ee ht uea nea" | chiefly sand, with 2ft. of rock in the bottom, —z44g = 1034. per cubic yard. 
yards open cut. Average depth 11ft., width 


oft., = 422 cubic yards. The ground is— 
Red sand to the depth Of .........cessccssessessonce 7ft. 


Loose rock and gravel, and mica shale...... 4ft. 
lft 

£ $s. d. 

Gamgor, 12) days at) 4g. ...cc.ccccccscceccscctecse 2 S00 
Excavators, 94 days at 3s 2,0 
Watchman, 14 nights at 38..........ce..e60 2.2.0 
Fires, 2 tons of coal at 10s...... A000 
Sharpening picks and extras sae st WA ehO EO 
Filling and carting surplus............ceeeee 6°50 
£27 12 0 


ihe 9/50 2 = Is. 4d. per cubic yard, 
422 cubic yards 


No. 1 heading 11 yards long, 3ft. 6in. high, 
oft, wide, in sand and gravel. 


Ss. d. 
Miners, 2 days at 35. 6d...;..:.ccccssscessoornes sacks, WO 
Labourers, 2 days at 28. 9d.............csseseseoes 5 6 
12 6 

ees = Ils. 2d. per lineal yard. 


No. 2 heading 13 yards long, same size, 


S.se0: 
Miners, 3 days at 3s. 6d..........085 asauas kosWenee 10 6 
Labourers, 3 days &t 28. 90.....ccsccescseseesecees 8 3 
ike) 
sess = ls. 5d. per lineal yard. 
0 


A heading 3ft. 9in. high, 2ft. 6in. wide, in 
shale, 5; yards long, cost 1s. 3d. per lineal 
yard. 

Another of the same size in the same 
ground, 11 yards long, 1s. 6d. per lineal yard. 

All the foregoing work was done in fields, 
and the only restoration of surface required 
was to replace the top soil. 

The next is a sewer trench in clay, with 
running sand in the bottom. The ground 
required a good deal of timbering, and the 
sand coming in within 2ft. of the bottom 
required the sewer to be put in in short 
lengths, which hindered the excavation. The 
depth of the trench was 10ft., width 3ft., 
sewer 2ft. diameter, of half brickwork. 
Behind the bottom set of walings poling 
boards were driven, and the joints packed 
with stable litter to keep back the sand, 
which, however, it did very imperfectly. On 
a length of 210 yards there was the following 
expenditure :— 


SOs 

Ganger, (14 days at 4g. cciiissescksesecstevacten 216 0 
Hxcavators, 245 days at 3s..... 36 15 0 
Filling and carting surplus........ccs0sssees 710 0 
Restoring Surface,.......ccccccccocscocsssecccreee 212 6 
£4913 6 

210 yards x 33 yards x 1 yard = 700 cubic yards. 

a = 1s. 5d. per cubic yard. 


there were 83 lineal yards done with the 
following labour, the depth being 10ft. 6in., 


and the width 2ft. 6in. at top, and 2ft. at 
bottom. 
£ os. d. 
Gangor, 6..days.et AS. .c:-<sessscnensasnssneases 1 4 0 
Excavators, 54 Gays at 3S.......cccecceceseees 8 2 0 
Qabrbiny: SUT PRs. cede pesos. vacths cpubaenbecen L100 
Sharpening Picks... apsancnsanssekssasovondees 0 
Watchman, 7 nights at 38.............06 0 
Fires, 1 ton of coal 0 


£12 11 0 : 
STS 3s. per lineal yard, plus 4d. for paving, 
= 3s. 4d, 
£12 11 0 


318 = Is. 2d, per cubic yard. 


The average of these three streets is 
follows :— 


as 


Per lineal yd. Per cubic yd. 


Sate 8. d 

INOS oss Sass phcsctubepeescsneae ND sa acai BS 
IN Ova spdae 2 NESW ieestes 0 103 

INOAG reacdcnevaeuversstucdsceane OND? cee aH) 
ALSTOLBLEC sipincsnponeospeans O BSE Ay Sehens 34 

(MEGS ies; cesaemucecensentes = Fok Me A eh t's a Raa 


The next length on which observations 
were made was in the main street. The work 
done was 870ft. « 10ft., x 2ft. 6in. = 805 
cubic yards. 


ESET Ali 

Ganger, 24 days at 4S.....c.ccccsecssorcesceses 416 0 
Excavators, 258 days at 3S.....ssecseseresccees 38 14 0 
Watchman, 24 nights at 38...........ceeee ee 31250 
Goal; StONSAIO Se se ub eesonne sdamidacs neve 110 0 
Sharpenipeices se sc lasvsppeareeceancsorencesen 23 0 
£5015 0 

£5015 0 


305 = ls. 3d. per cubic yard. 


In part of this length the rock was very 
hard, and had it not been that the use of 
powder was here prohibited, it might have 
been used, although in this kind of rock, 
powder does but little execution, it is so 
tough and ‘‘ woolly.” 

In the next street the quantity was 444ft. 
xX 10ft. Gin. x 2ft. Gin. = 411 cubic yards. 


© gsi. 
Ganger, 12 Aays at 48...,..ccccccoersrrnsccenns 2 19 0 
Excavators, 150 days at 3s...... - 221100 
Watchman, 12 nights at 3s 116 0 
Coals, 1 ton........ arash gb echadasp ses exancupepeneenie 010 0 
PBA POMIN PICK Seat .eetanssscscapssscansseccensee TER pt) 
po ea £28 10 0 
Eat 1s. 4d. per cubic yard. 


In an adjoining street 177ft. x 10ft. 


x 
2ft. 6in. = 164 cubic yards, 


£s. d. 

Gamger, 16 (days 26 4S.......s01sseccbescosccasv Te 10 
Excavators, 57 days at 3s... sdetneate Gc) 
Watchman, 6 nights at 35..............c000e oo) 0, 185510 
Coals, 2 t01.....scceccees PR nes set eases 05 0 
Pick giite ye conn dy Seueakts : 07 0 
£11 5 0 


The last-mentioned sewer was continued 
along the road of a diameter of 2ft. 9in., the 
thickness being, as before, 6in. The length 
is 414 yards, and the ground continues the 
same. The average depth is 5ft. 9in. The 
quantity of excavation, 992 cubic yards. 


£ 8. 
Ganger, 16 days at 45......ccorsecserscssesscese 3 4 
Excavators, 165 days at 35....,ssccccercscsesee 24 15 
Watchman, 18 nights at 38....sccccccccconve 2 14 
Coals, 24 tons at 10S........-scsseess psaeinekeaeneh ile 
Carting away surplus earth—horse, cart, 
and driver, 45 days’ work at 7s...... 15 15 
Sharpening, PICKS. ,.:cspsnascosaespaeunesainheaessune 


cloo cosoom™ 


: £48 1 
2 Ue 114d, per cubic yard. 
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In the last two instances the surplus stuff 
was easily disposed of. The farmers of the 
neighbouring land allowed it to be carted on 
within a distance of 300 yards, and they 
spread it over the grass land. This, it was 
considered, materially reduced the cost of the 
work. 

A brick sewer, 2ft. Gin. diameter, half-brick 
thick, length 80 yards, through clay and 
gravel, in a very narrow road, average depth, 
8ft. 6in. ; quantity of excavation, 245 cubic 
yards. 


Ganger, 5 Aays at 48.....ccccscosessserce 
Excavators, 72 days at 3s.... 
Watchman, 5 nights at 3S.....scccscccssee 0 
Coals ......066 Aevadeoacardes Cpnnabeceese <avhosesadesben ae 
7 
5 


Carting away surplus earth—horse, cart, 
and driver, 20 days at 78....cesccccceee 
Sharpening PICks....cpsancecseeescnsonssncen saan 


oe acoom 


£20 3 6 


345 = ls. 8d. per cubic yard, 


Here was water, but not a very large 
quantity. ‘The narrowness of the road was 
the chief hindrance to progress. The cost 
was also increased by the difficulty of finding 
a tip for the surplus stuff, it being unsuitable 
for the land. 

A brick sewer 2ft. 3in. diameter, of half 
brickwork, in fields, in clay, length 132 yards, 


rea 


es ae 


average depth 4ft. 6in., quantity of excavation — 


198 cubic yards. 


£s. a. 
Ganger, 4 days at 4s....... dasoiges ancdccecakeson MORLG INO 
Excavators, 36 days at B8..scocccceccssressee O 8 O 
Carting away surplus—horse, cart, and 
ATIVET,, 9/GAYS ab\7S..ccceceovsoovercecceres’ Ono. JO 
I iy Eis 
£9 7 0 
=p 114d. per cubic yard. 


Brick sewer 2ft. diameter in meadows, clay — 


and gravelly clay, average depth 5ft. 10in,, — 


length 452 yards, quantity 807 cubic yards. 


& 
JuLY 12, 1872. 

a 7 
Ganger, 14 days at 48.....sccecerceesersreeeeens 216 0 
Excavators, 201 days at 38.....-.seseeserreees 30 3 0 

Carting away surplus—horse, cart, and 
Ariver, 26 Aays At 7S..ccccssersererererevees 9.2.0 
£42 1 0 

£42 1 0 $ 
307 = Is. 03d. per cubic yard, 


Here, again, the surplus stuff, although 
not so good for the land as that near the out- 
fall sewer, was disposed of within a few 
hundred yards. 

In disposing of surplus earth the number 
of horses and carts required may be calcu- 
lated on the following data :—Three men fill 
a cart holding a cubic yard in 14 minutes. 
The horse travels at the rate of about 60 yards 
per minute. One minute may be allowed at 
each end of the journey for tipping and turn- 
ing. The cart is, then, 12 minutes on the 
road, 6 each way, in order to keep 3 fillers at 
work, ‘Then 6 x 60 = 360 yards, the dis- 
tance to which the stuff can be taken. Thus 
2 horses and carts, and 2 drivers, with a tip 
not exceeding the distance of 260 yards from 
the work, are required for every 42 cubic 
yards removed in a day of 10 work- 
ing hours; for if 3 men fill a yard in 14 
minutes, they will fill nearly 43, but (say) 
42 yards in10 hours. If the wages of the 
fillers be taken at 3s. a day, and each horse, 


cart, and driver at 7s., the cost of removing 


the surplus to this distance is 64d. per cubic 
ard, 

But as the length of lead is generally a fixed 
distance, suppose it be half a mile, = 880 
yards, or (say) 900; here the double journey 
is 1,800 yards, which, divided by 60, gives 
30. minutes as the time in which it will be 
performed, that is, 15 each way. Therefore, 
when the first cart has arrived at the end of 
the journey, the second will be ready to start, 
having been filled while the first was going. 
There must, therefore, be a third cart, to be 
filled while the first is returning, which will 
be ready to start by the time the first has 
returned. Thus, to keep 3 fillers at work 
when the tip is half a mile off, 3 horses and 
carts are required, and for this 42 cubic yards 
will be removed ina day. Taking wages and 
horse-hire as before, the cost is 84d. per 
cubic yard. 

For long journeys, however, it is better to 
have a larger cart and a pair of horses. A 
pair of horses will take 2 cubic yards of 
earth of an average weight (but only 14 
cubic yards of gravel) 10 miles a day, and 
return with the empty cart. If the lead be 
1 mile they will go 10 turns a day = 20 cubic 
yards ; if 2 miles, 5 turns a day = 10 cubic 
yards ; if 2} miles, 4 turns a day = 8 cubic 

8. 

The cost of horse work may be estimated 
as follows. Taking the price of hay at 
£5 10s. per ton, say 36 trusses ; oats at 30s. 
per quarter, weighing 336lb. ; beans at 50s. 
per quarter, weighing 532lb. Each horse 
will require 


Per week, 
£ 8s, d. 
140Ib. of hay, say 22 trusses; at 38...sccc006 OF 6&9 
STO OBS, BE Adivcsevsesesscacedessadeessoasives 0 8 0 
241b. of beans, at TAG..........s.0scsscecsscasse OF 3S S 
Suppose the horse and harness to cost 
£40—interest on outlay, and depre- 
ciation, 63 per cent. per annum, 52s. 0 1 0 
LO LIGER otctl lc. tsps desudescisctidesedvstusciecces Or. 
0 6 
oLeO 6 
The value of dung pays for the straw. 
es. a 
PD We HOTseM OY 208i. tdi. secivesscccsvacssecei saved 2 0 0 
RR Dasa cVas baer ver di shiv scsdyscAsvracskessvsvesves 015 0 


£215 0 
Five days a week are as much as can be 
reckoned on on an average of seasons. 


£215 0 
5. = lls. per day. 
A single horse, cart, and driver may be 


taken at 


£ Bed 
FAOKAS: (DEY Week)... sasesse-eeees¥oes<ieoesses Li.0..-0 
IVe: D., |!  \. ota... 015 0 
£115 0 


0 
———+ = 78; per day. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


FIRE SURVEYS.* 


APTAIN SHAW, in a little book just 

published, bearing the above title, men- 
tions the principal points to be taken into 
consideration in making an inspection of a 
building with the view of ascertaining its 
condition with regard to danger from fire. 


The first point is the general description 
of the premises, whether they consist of one 
or more parts, and their communication 
with each other, the use to which they are 
applied, and the nature and date of alterations 
since the original erection. Caution should 
be used in the use of the term “ fireproof.” 
Captain Shaw truly observes that with regard 
to risk of fire the contents of a building are 
often of much greater importance than the 
building itself, and that a structure which 
would be perfectly fireproof as an office or 
private dwelling-house might become most 
dangerous if converted into a factory or 
warehouse. He lays down asa rule that a 
building to be truly fireproof should be 
divided into compartments, and so constructed 
that the contents of any one compart- 
ment might be consumed without calcining, 
melting, or otherwise destroying the sur- 
rounding horizontal and upright partitions, 
and therefore without communicating fire to 
other rooms or floors. The situation of a 
building is an important point for considera- 
tion. Thus, a dwelling-house on the top of 
a precipitous hill, or a warehouse in a narrow 
street that would only admit one engine near 
enough to work on it, though both might be 
near abundant help in the way of firemen, 
water, and engines, yetthey would practically 
be beyond the reach of assistance in the event 
of a conflagration. The distance apart of 
buildings should be considered in proportion 
totheir height. As arule, Captain Shaw con- 
siders a distance should intervene equal to 
half their combined height; thus, for instance, 
two buildings respectively 60ft. and 30ft. 
high, might safely occupy opposite sides of 
a street 45ft. wide. The foundation, area, 
height, shape, and cubical capacity of build- 
ings should all receive careful attention. 
With a well organised and equipped brigade, 
it is found that 60ft. is the greatest height at 
which a building can be quickly protected, 
and that the cube of 60, or 216,000ft. cubic 
feet, is the largest cubical capacity which can 
be protected with any reasonable hope of 
success after a fire has once come to a 
head. 


It is in the construction of buildings, how- | 


ever, that architects and builders will most 
care to hear what Captain Shaw has to say. 
Bricks, in his opinion, well burned, or some 
other substance —concrete, for instance — 
composed of ashes, slag,t or other materials 
which have been previously burned, ensure 
the highest degree of safety as a wall mate- 
rial. Mud forms an excellent fireproof wall; 
but unless of great thickness it gets out of 
shape, and if this disadvantage be avoided by 
the erection of a frame within it, the frame 
itself becomes a source of weakness, as, if made 
of metal, its expansion and contraction, though 
similar in kind to that of the mud covering, 
differ in degree, and lead to fractures suffi- 
cient in extent for the admission of smoke 
and flame. Stone is the worst fire-resisting 
material of all ; although, when embedded in 


cement or thoroughly good mortar, it re- } 


sists heat gradually applied, it will even then 
become calcined, and will crumble to so great 
an extent as to be unable to carry a load after- 


*“ Wire Surveys,” by E. M.SHaw. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 


+ Such a material is used by Messrs, M. Allen & Son, the 
builders of the Industrial Dwellings for the Industrial 
Dwellings’ Company, and was subjected to a severe ordeal 
in the fire at Sir Sidney Waterlow’s warehouse, in Hill- 
street, Finsbury, in October last year. (See BUILDING 
NEWS, Oct. 27, 1871.) The material consists of Portland 
cement and breeze, coke refuse, or slag, in the proportion 
of from 5 to 7 of the former to1 of the latter. At Fins- 
bury we saw window dressings of this material intact 
where stone had been split and shivered in all direc- 
tions, and where even the brick walls were rent and 
shattered, 
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wards ; and in the case of any sudden gréat 
change of temperature, it cracks instantly 
without notice, not only leaving a passage 
for smoke and flame, but in many instances 
causing the wall to fall.* Bad mortar and 
cement are frequently causes of heavy loss, 
from their failure to bind the other materials 
in such a manner as to prevent buckling. 
Walls, thoughstrongly built inthemselves and 
of good materials, are yet likely to fail if not 
firmly bonded into cross-walls, and Captain 
Shaw -states that most firemen of experience 
can bear witness to numerous instances of a 
front and side walls becoming disconnected 
at the corner, each falling out separately, but 
breaking only upon contact with the ground. 
Instead of buttresses, tie-rods, and the 
numerous devices which have been adopted 
for making walls stand upright, Captain Shaw 
advises a zig-zag form of construction with a 
strong bond at the angles. He points out that 
in all boilers or other vessels constructed to 
resist heavy pressure, it is always deemed 
most desirable to avoid having any large flat 
surfaces ; but, notwithstanding this, whole 
lines of houses are built with straight front 
and back walls, although a zig-zag form 
of construction would be less inconvenient 
and expensive. Corner buildings supported 
on iron alone are dangerous in the extreme. 
Balconies, if of wrought iron or any material 
proof against immediate destruction by heat, 
are useful for the saving both of life and 
property ; if, however, of wood, or any 
combustible substance, they only serve to 
communicate fire from one building to 
another. 5 


Architectural skams are justly held respon- 
sible for many misfortunes attendant on fires. 
‘* Thus, for instance,” Captain Shaw remarks, 
‘* the walls of a most imposing and pretentious 
building of sufficient thickness, and apparently 
constructed of sound stones, are found to 
crack at an early stage of a fire, and per- 
haps to fall down altogether, and then it is 
discovered that they have been only a decep- 
tion, having been constructed externally of 
stone and internally of brick.” Uniformity 
of construction, and to a very large extent 
precise uniformity in the power of the 
materials used to carry weight, seems abso- 
lutely necessary to ensure uniform strength 
in walls. The elasticity of iron should be 
more generally allowed for where it is em- 
ployed in the shape of bressummers, beams, or 
joists. Cornices, always dangerous in case 
of fire, are less so if built with an equal 
weight of material inside and outside the 
centre of the wall, so that their tendency is 
to balance and not to fall in either direction ; 
the greater weight, if any inequality is allowed, 
should be on the inside, so as to prevent loss 
of life. 


Roofs should be more generally constructed 
with means of access from the inside. Enor- 
mous lengths of roofs are frequently con- 
structed, without divisions, of massive timber 
ina very dry condition. 'The risk thus entailed 
may, Captain Shaw thinks, be lessened by 
completing existing walls and chimney-stacks 
so as to convert them into fire walls. Corru- 
gated iron roofs might also in many cases be 
substituted fot the massive timber and slate 
roofs at present in vogue. For stairs, wrought 
iron is asserted to be the safest material, and 
nextcome the hard woods, such as oak, elm, 
ash, mahogany, &c.; stone Captain Shaw 
considers altogether ineligible, and severely 
condemns the various legislative enactments 
in which its use is enjoined as ‘‘a fire-proof 
material.” Floors, of whatever material, should 
always be air and water tight, and might with 
advantage be caulked like a ship’s deck, only 
with dry oakum without pitch. For the 
various other matters of detail into which 
Captain Shaw enters our readers will do well 
to consult his book. 


*The objections of Captain Shaw to stone are fully 
borne out by our remembrance of its behaviour in the 
building above referred to, The stone had hardly any- 
where remained intact, 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON GREAT 
ITALIAN ARCHITECTS.—XY. 


By J. B. WARING. 
GIORGIO VASARI AND GIACOMO DELLA PORTA. 


HENEVER Art is studied, the name of 
Giorgio Vasari will be loved and re- 
spected, if only for his delightful ‘‘ Lives of 
the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” to 
which, with all its inaccuracies and amusing 
traits of personal feeling, we are indebted 
for knowledge which would otherwise have 
been lost to us. His career as a painter, long 
and active, does not come within our pro- 
vince, and the student will find it recorded at 
length amongst ‘the Lives.” As an archi- 
tect our Giorgio holds no mean position, and 
his works, important in themselves and ex- 
cellent in design and detail, well deserve 
our attention. 

Giorgio Vasari sprung from a family which 
had already produced artists of merit—vyiz., 
Lazzaro Vasari, the painter (1880—1452), and 
his nephew, the celebrated Luca Signorelli ; 
and Giorgio Vasari, our artist’s grandfather, 
who appears to have been an adeptin executing 
red and black vases of the Etruscan kind, 
the process of which he is stated to have dis- 
covered, His sons also followed the same 
occupation, and his own father, Antonio, who 
taught him the rudiments of art, was born at 
Arezzo in 1512, and studied under Guglielmo 
du Morsiglia, the glass-painter. By Passerini, 
Cardinal of the neighbouring town of Cortona, 
he was taken to Florence in 1524, and studied 
the art of design there ‘‘ under ‘Michael 
Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, and others.” His 
first painting at Arezzo was executed in 
1528, and in the same year he commenced 
studying the goldsmith’s art, which he 
‘abandoned very shortly, and returned to 
painting, which he studied and practised at 
Pisa, Arezzo, and Rome, where he also copied 
assiduously the best works in architecture 
and sculpture; indeed, his industry appears 
to have been unceasing, and returning to 
Florence he obtained the favour of the 
Medici family, and when he was little more 
than eighteen years of age, received a 
fixed'stipend from the Duke Alessandro di’ 
Medici. From this time forward he was con- 
tinually employed in the service of the 
Medici family, and was enabled by his 
labours to set up his family, who had till 
then been in straitened circumstances. Per- 
ceiving the Duke Alessandro ‘to be prin- 
cipally interested in fortifications and build- 
ings of various kinds,” Vasari set himself 
specially to study architecture, and on the 
occasion of the Emperor Charles Y.’s visit to 
Florence in 1536, he was appointed with 
Sansovino, Tribolo, and others, to prepare the 
taiumphal arches and architectural decora- 
tions, his labours being substantially rewarded 
and highly appreciated by the Duke. On a 
second visit to Rome, in 1538, he for some 
months assiduously studied and drew the 
ancient architectural remains, which he says 
proved subsequently of the greatest service 
_ to him, and which, coming under the notice 
of Michael Angelo, led him to recommend 
Vasari strongly to apply himself more closely 
than ever to architecture. ‘ Under Pope 
Julius II. (1550—55), Vasari says he was 
‘‘kept constantly in action, either for 
architectural designs or other works,” 
and asserts that with himself ‘ originated 
the first arrangement and plans of the 
Vigna Julia (Villa Papa Giulio). ‘It was 
I,” he says, ‘‘who made drawings of all 
the fancies which Pope Julius invented for 
that place,” and that these ‘‘ were after- 
wards examined and corrected by Michael 
Angelo,” Vignola carrying out the designs, 
amongst which Vasari says that the lower 
fountain is his own design, executed by 
Ammanati. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
assign what is exactly due to the various 
architects and sculptors employed on this 
well-known building, which, however, is no 
doubt, in the main, Vignola’s work. He 


does not appear to have liked his position at 
Rome, and in 1555 returned to Florence, 
and entered into the service of Cosmo 
di’Medici, and shortly afterwards prepared a 
model of his greatest architectural work, the 
remodelling and enlargement of the ‘‘ Uffizi,” 
which he commenced building in 1560. 
This building alone, from its importance and 
architectural beauty, is sufficient to prove 
that Vasari was an architect of unusual excel- 
lence. Indeed, the whole arrangement and 
carrying out of this large block of buildings, 
with its imposing exterior, grand staircases 
and halls, evince merit of a very high order, 
and when to this is added the fact that 
Vasari executed many of the frescoes which 
adorn it with his own hand, few artists can 
show a more complete example of what edu- 
cation and industry can effect. 

This building, says Vasari, was one of the 
‘‘most difficult and dangerous” he ever 
erected, some of the foundations having to be 
laid in the river ; he also constructed the great 
corridor which connects the Uffizii with the 
Pitti Palace, and which now forms so de- 
lightful and instructive a gallery of drawings 
by the old masters. About this time also he 
was entrusted with designing and erecting all 
the triumphal arches, &c., on the occasion of 
the marriage of Francesco, eldest son of Cosmo 
I., with the Archduchess Joanna, daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian, besides the ma- 
chinery used for the festivities in the Church 
of San Spirito; and was employed in various 
important alterations at the Palazzo Vecchio, 
amongst which was raising the height of the 
Sala del Consiglio about 25ft., and effected 
such changes as quite to change the appear- 
ance of the interior. In the year 1565, he 
designed the Church and Palace of the Knights 
of S. Stephen, at Pisa, in which are also 
various paintings by himself illustrative of 
the saint’s life. According to Milizia, the 
present facade of the church is of later execu- 
tion by Busutalenti. The interior is fine and 
imposing in effect, assisted by some excellent 
ceiling paintings relating to the wars in which 
the Knights were engaged, and various trophies 
taken from the Turks in the wars of the 
seventeenth century. The facade of the con- 
ventual palace itself is ornamented in 
‘‘ orafitto;” with arabesques executed by 
Forzori under Vasari’s directions. It is as- 
tonishing that this very simple, effective, and 
artistic method of decoration is not practised 
in this country: a few works in coloured 
compo. of the Late Elizabethan period, scat- 
tered through the country, forming poor 
examples of the effect of which it is capable, 
and which is used to such excellent purpose 
in Florence and Rome. 

Overpowered by unceasing and anxious 
work, Vasari now obtained permission to 
travel for some months, and found recreation 
in visiting many of his brother artists 
throughout Italy. At Rome he had an inter- 
view with the Pope, upheld Michael Angelo’s 
plans for building S. Peter’s, and received the 
Pope’s permit to build and endow a family 
chapel at Arezzo, which he designed, painted, 
and endowed himself. At Arezzo, also on the 
Piazza, the fine Loggie dei Mercanti were 
designed by him, and are remarkable for their 
excellent effect and detail. His other works 
are the choir, behind the altar, of S. M. No- 
vella, Florence, and a similar work with new 
chapels at Santa Croce, and he erected the 
cupola of S. M. dell’ Umilta, originally de- 
signed by Bramante. He made a model for 
the great Mausoleum at San Lorenzo, which, 
however, does not appear to have been exe- 
cuted, and designed, about the year 1572, a 
Palace for the Medici at Capraia, a small 
church at Colle Mongoli, and some fountains 
at Castello. He died at Florence in 1574, 
‘¢ crowned with fame and honours, and very 
sincerely lamented.” As a painter Vasari’s 
power of invention was great, and his in- 
dustry unwearying ; but we think he takes a 
higher position almost as an architect, and it 
is to be noted that his designs, which are 
always effective and excellent in detail, are 


comparatively simple in style, and are quite 
free from those irregularities and capricci 
which characterise the works of his professed 
mecdel, Michael Angelo. ‘The prudence which 
distinguishes Vasari may have been the cause 
of this, and what he may have admired in the 
great master he wisely did not venture upon 
himself. In consequence there is a staid 
regularity, a reliance on proportion and 
careful detail in his works which deserves 
great praise. It is pleasant also to remember 
that the niches of the Loggia of the Uffizii are 
now filled in with marble statues of some of 
those great artists whose fame he preserved 
in print. 

Giacomo della Porta, of Milanese origin, 
commenced life asa sculptor; he then studied 
architecture under Vignola, and executed 
many important works at Rome during the 
sixteenth century. He was one of the offi- 
cial architects at S. Peter’s, and, according to 
Milizia, ‘‘ executed the idea of Michael 
Angelo in vaulting the cupola. . .'. Sixtus 
V. commissioned G. della Porta and 
Dominico Fontana to raise the cupola in 
twenty-two months; 600 men, working con- 
tinually during the day and at times at night, 
completed it. These two architects gave a 
little more height to it than was in the 
original design of Michael Angelo.” The 
facade, cupola, and high altar of the Church 
of the Jesuits, one of the most lavishly rich 
in Rome, were designed by him, the other 
portions of the church being due to Vignola ; 
but it is now so overlaid with tasteless orna- 
ment that the simple beauty of the old 
masters is quite overlaid and destroyed. 

By Giacomo also is the Mausoleum of 
Cardinal -Alessandrino in 8S. M. Sopra 
Minerva. ' 

His facade of the Church of S. Catbarine 
‘de’ Funari” is excellent both in design and 
detail. 

The facade of San Paolo alle tre Fontane 
was built from his designs in 1590. This 
church is remarkable as containing the three 
fountains which, according to the legend, 
sprang up where S. Paul’s head was struck 
off. By Della Porta-were designed, also, the 
Chigi Palace, the vestibule and court- 
yard of which are very fine, and the 
court of the Collegio della Sapienza, com- 
menced by Michael Angelo. In this work, 
dating about the year 1576, his style har- 
monises well with the massive character of 
the older building. He designed the river 
front of the Farnese Palace, quite equal, in 
our mind, to the rest of the building by San 
Gallo and Michael Angelo, and continued M. 
Angelo’s designs for the Capitoline Palace, 
which were finally completed by Rainaldi. 
He rebuilt the Porta di San Giovanni, and to 
him is due one of the most picturesque fountains 
in Rome—that of “the Tartarughe,” or Tor- 
toises, the four bronze picturesque figures of 
which were executed by Taddeo Landini, a 
Florentine sculptor and architect, who was 
much employed at Rome during the Pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XIII. (1572—85). 

The Church of San Luigi, of two orders, 
Doric and Corinthian, and the Church of the 
Greeks; the Palace of the Marchese Gerlupi 
(left unfinished) ; the ‘‘ majestic” Marescotti 
Palace, all at Rome, and the ‘ elegant” 
Gottofredi Palace at Venice were designed by 
him. The Church of San Luigi was built 
by him by order of Catherine di’Medici, in 
1588. The Villa Aldobrandini, at Frascati, was 
commenced from his designs, and it was on 
returning from a visit to the works that he 
was seized with a sudden illness, and died, 
aged 65, in 1604, beneath the shadow of the 
Porta di San Giovanni, of which he had been 
the architect. 

Although Vasari makes no mention of 
Giacomo della Porta, he gives many parti- 
culars of Fra Guglielmo della Porta, who 
assisted Michael Angelo in much of his 
sculpture, and there were besides a Gian 
Giacomo della Porta, sculptor and architect 
to Milan Cathedral, and other artists of the 
name worked in Rome, to which family the 
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subject of our paper may have belonged. 
Our account of Della Porta is mainly founded 
on Milizia’s notice of him, which appears to be 
almost averbatim transcription from Monal- 
dini’s “* Vite de’ piu celebri architette,” pub- 
lished at Rome in 1768. ay 

The style of this architect has much in it 
of the boldness and originality of his great 
predecessor Michael Angelo, but presents 
none of the more daring novelties which 
characteristic his style. He is more prudent 
and more correct, and appears always to have 
kept in mind the soberer and severer examples 
of his first master, Vignola, accompanied, 
however, with an eye to pictorial effect which 
was in his day becoming a marked feature in 
the art of architectural design. 


——— 
SCHOOL PLANNING. 


4] Bess following discussion followed the reading 

of Mr. Robson’s paper on this subject at the 
Architectural Association. We published the paper 
in our last impression :-— 

The Preswwent (Mr. Rowland Plumbe) said he 
was glad to see several gentlemen in the room whose 
special facilities for gaining knowledge on many 
of the points raised in the paper would entitle their 
remarks to particular attention. He would first, call 
upon a well-known member of the London School 
Board, the Rev. Canon Cromwell. 

Canon CROMWELL said he did not know that he 
eould add very much to what Mr. Robson had said. 
He had known Mr. Robson for many years, and he 
was sure that any plans which were suggested and 
any opinions which were offered by that gentleman 
would be well-considered, and worthy of great atten- 
tion. With respect to school-rooms, he (the speaker) 
had been studying the subject for a great many 
years, and was conversant with the American, 
German, and Swiss systems. He had seen the schools 
of Germany and Switzerland, and he would first 
speak of the schools of Zurich. Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
no less experienced as a school inspector than re- 
nowned as a man of culture, had stated that the 
schools of Zurich, and the education given in those 
schools, were superior to anything he had seen on 
the Continent. Now a school in Zurich was nothing 
but a series of class-rooms: there was no one large 
room in which all the children were to be gathered 
together, and many of the schools in the town were 
buildings that had been adapted from other purposes, 
and not built specially for schools. One of the most 
successful of the Genevan schools which he (Canon 
Cromwell) had visited was formerly what would 
correspond to a town-hall with us. In that school 
the rooms were of all sizes and almost-all shapes. In 
those rooms the desks were generally arranged so 
that they were all directly facing the teacher. Sup- 
posing, as was generally the case, the room was an 
oblong, the teaching was given, so to speak, “‘ end- 
on” —+.e., the teacher occupied one end of the room. 
Down the centre (longwise) of the room was a gang- 
way broad enough to allow the teacher to pass up 
and down and readily see what was doing at each 
desk. On either side of this gangway short desks, 
holding not more than five scholars, were ranged. 
These desks did not touch the side walls, for on 
either side of the room were gangways of about the 
game width asthe central gangway. These arrange- 
ments offered very great facilities for the master to 
inspect the work (such as drawing, &c.) being done 
by the pupils. When the master was in his place at 
the end of theroom he was able easily to see every one 
of his scholars, and the scholars were all able to see the 
master. A very practical point to be borne in 
mind in school planning was to take care that the 
field of vision right and left should not be so great 
that the teacher would have any difficulty in seeing 
well into the faces of all his scholars. Teachers of 
experience always knew when they had made a sub- 
ject plain to the children; if the outlook was in- 
telligent the teacher was satisfied that he had made 
himself understood, if not he knew he must go over 
the matter again. Although some if not most of 
the school-buildings in Zurich were not built specially 
for schools, he (the speaker) had visited one school 
there which had only very recently been built on 
purpose for a school. This school, in which was to 
be seen the outcome, as it were, of a good deal of 
the thought of the teachers of Zurich, was close to 
the minster, and was used for the education of young 
girls belonging to the middle class—what was called 
a secondary sehool. It was built very much on the 
plan of one of the colleges at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and was simply a quadrangle, the lower rooms being 
used for general purposes, and the rooms on the first 
and second doors being used as class-rooms. On the 


interior of the quadrangles, and one above another, 
were corridors or galleries running round the build- 
ing, open to the air, but protected from the weather. 
On to these galleries the doors of the different class- 
rooms opened. The arrangement was similar, indeed, 
to that of some of the old London inns, in which the 
bedrooms opened on to galleries or corridors running 
round the central court-yard. The class-rooms were 
oblong in form, the lighting being always from one 
side, and the desks being ranged longwise with the 
room, and not crosswise. He was of opinion that 
the feeling in Germany generally was in favour of 
long rooms, with blocks of desks of not greater 
width than sufficient to seat four children in a row. 
In Germany it was found that fifty or sixty children 
thus disposed could be easily taught by one teacher, 
the desks being divided into two groups by a gang- 
way down the middle of the room. As to American 
schools the class-rooms were frequently square in 
shape, and the buildings were arranged somewhat in 
the same manner as blocks of factory buildings are 
in England—i.e., side by side, but with a broad 
passage between them. There were generally three 
square rooms on ‘each side of the passage. 
This passage had a window at each end, so that there 
was a current of air through it. The second and 
third floor rooms opened into the passage in the 
same way as the ground floor rooms. Each of the 
class-rooms was ventilated directly from this passage 
as well as from its side windows. In some of these 
schools the desks were arranged somewhat differently 
from the German method, being arranged to seat 
two children only. The whole of the floor of an 
American school was studded with these single and 
double desks, one teacher having charge of a whole 
section or block. The Lyceum, in Strasburg (where 
children of all ranks were taught everything from a 
knowledge of the alphabet up to. qualifications for 
the universities), formed three sides of a quadrangle, 
which plan he (Canon Cromwell) considered to be far 
preferable to a complete quadrangle, as it allowed of 
the muchfreer circulation of light and air. There were 
stairacses at each of the corners. This building was 
three or four stories high, and comprised a series of 
separate small rooms: there was not a single large 
room in it. He believed that the Germans and 
Americans were quite right in having series of class- 
rooms. As to English schools, owing to paucity of 
funds, it had frequently been the practice to erect 
buildings to serve for other purposes than for the 
single purpose for which they were more especially 
built. Many schools had been built to serve also as 
places for public worship on Sundays ; butexperience 
had shown that such buildings did not serve either 
one purpose or the other thoroughly well. By the 
Lancasterian system it was sought to arrange the 
classes on each side of the room, in such a manner as 
to be easy of control. The Education Department 
first of all began to recommend that boys should be 
ranged always along one wall, and never so that the 
children in one class could look into the faces of the 
children in another class. At Leeds, he understood 
that the School Board was proceeding upon the prin- 
ciple of having broad schools instead of narrow ones. 
In Church of England (or ‘‘ National”) schools 
of most recent erection there was a _  con- 
stant disposition evinced to place the children 
along only one side of the school, and to 
diminish the size of the rooms. At S. Mark’s Col- 
lege, Chelsea, with which he was connected, the 
desks were ranged along only one side of the class- 
rooms. He was an advocate for the desks being in 
groups of four deep rather than three deep, espe- 
cially if the back rows were slightly raised above 
the front ones. The desks should be placed as close 
together as possible, and no desk should be longer 
than 13ft. or 14ft. at the very utmost stretch, other- 
wise the field of vision would be too great, and the 
teacher would not be able to effectually control the 
class. In the last school he had had built in con- 
nection with S. Mark’s College (of which school Mr. 
Quilter was the architect) he had introduced solid 
instead of hollow flooring, with a view of diminish- 
ing the resonance and reverberation, and this expe- 
dient had been successful. As to lighting the class- 
rooms from behind the scholars, it was done at 
S. Mark’s, but Dr. Leibrich, the celebrated German 
oculist, had given it as his opinion that many of the 
scholars would go blind in consequence of the light 
being admitted behind them. He (the speaker) did 
not believe that, especially as that opinion was not 
corroborated by past experience. For warming he 
considered that there was nothing so good as the 
Galton stoves. As to the windows, instead of having 
sashes or windows opening on pivots, he had come 
to the conclusion that the windows which opened 
inwardly on a hinge fixed to the inside of the tran- 
som (like many church windows) were the best. 
With such windows as these the schoolmaster was 
able to have the windows open almost constantly for 


nine or ten months of the year, and so the air of the 
room was always kept sweet. The best place to 
admit fresh air was at the top of the room, and the 
best way to get rid of foul air was to extract it from 
the bottom of the room. 

The Present said he thought the Association 
would feel deeply indebted to Canon Cromwell for 
having so ably supplemented Mr. Robson’s paper. 
There were several architects in the room who had 
lately been engaged in competing—some of them 
successfully—for the erection of Board schools in 
London, and he thought the present was a golden 
opportunity for some of those gentlemen to impart 
some of the experience they had gained. He should 
like to hear what Mr. Roger Smith had to say, espe- 
cially with regard to the Prussian system of school 
arrangement. 

Mr. T. Roger Siru said that the Chairman had 
alluded to a circumstance which might be expected 
to have a rather embarassing effect upon the 
majority of those who might be asked to speak. 
They were all engaged in fighting one another in the 
keenest manner. ‘The truest and best of friends had 
been made enemies of each other by the School 
Board, and each of them thought he had some little 
private “bit” which would enable him to distance 
his competitors, and the last thing he would do, 
therefore, wouldbe to speak of it on that occasion. 
(Laughter.) As arule, however, such special bits 
of skill turned out to be utterly worthless, and if 
any one present fancied he had something special, 
the best thing he could do would be to ventilate it on 
that occasion, and have it thoroughly exploded at 
once. (Laughter.) He might say that he thought 
he had nothing very special to mention. With 
regard to German schools, he did not know that he 
could supplement what Canon Cromwell had so well 
said. But, besides the ordinary arrangement of 
German schools, where the school building made a 
square block, two rooms deep, and divided into three 
portions by two staircases, each extending from 
back to front, there was another plan very much 
used, which approximated very closely to what 
Canon Cromwell described as the American arrange- 
ment, z.e., a plan in which there was a great central 
corridor with rooms right and left of it, anda stair- 
case at each end. German schools always had two 
staircases—one for girls and the other for boys, and 
the division of the school was vertical and not hori- 
zontal—in other words, the boys and girls did not 
occupy distinct floors, but distinct halves of the 
building divided vertically. Some of the rooms in 
each half of the building could easily be made, how- 
ever, to open on to both staircases in an emergency. 
The plan would be difficult of extension beyond the 
scheme which gave eight class-rooms ona floor, with 
access to every room from the staircase indepen- 
dently. A large hall was usually provided midway 
between the two staircases. The hall was in- 
tended not so much for teaching in as for collecting the 
children together on certain occasions, such as when 
the prizes were presented, and it was only made 
large enough to hold a moderate proportion of the 
whole of the children of the school. The other 
rooms were generally of uniform size, and it was 
considered that 60 was about the maximum number 
of children who ought to be taught in any one room 
by one teacher. He thought, with regard to the 
arrangement of rooms, most German authorities were 
indifferent as to whether they should be end-lighted 
or side-lighted ; but in the Prussian system each 
class was almost always so arranged that the light 
should fall upon the left-hand side of the children ; 
this was a matter of great importance, for 
where children were learning to write or cipher 
left-hand light was by far the most convenient. It 
ought always to be made a rule in planning class- 
rooms that if more than one row of windows could be 
got, a left-hand light should be secured as well as a 
light from behind the children. The limit of size of 
Prussian class-rooms had been reached partly by the 
number of children which one teacher could control, 
and partly by one or two other curious considerations 
which might sometimes be overlooked. One of these 
considerations was the distance to which it was sup- 
posed a child of ordinary powers of vision could see ; 
the room must not be so large that a diagram with 
letters or lines of specified size would be indistinct to 
the most remote child. Again, a room must not be 
so long that, if lighted from one end only, the 
children furthest from the lighted end would not 
receive a perfectly ample allowance of light, especially 
onadull day. Nor must the rooms be so large as 
to cause great fatigue to the teachers. All these 
requirements seemed to point to a room whose maxi- 
mum dimensions should be 26ft. or 27ft. by 20ft. or 
21ft. This would be something like a normal class- 
room. It was very desirable to have easy means of 
access to all the children, so as to watch their work, 
and it was deslrable that none of the benches should 
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touch the walls, so that the master or mistress should 
be able to go all round the benches and see what each 
of the pupils was doing. Going from these details 
of the Prussian system to the general question of 
school buildings in England, and looking at the 
alterations which had successively taken place in a 
document which he and some others had had in 
their hands, and issued by the London School Board, 
it appeared clear that the importance of teaching in 
class-rooms was gaining upon the minds of members 
of the London School Board. All whe had had any kind 
of practical experience in teaching children had found 
that one great point necsssary to be attained to 
ensure success was that they should be cut off as 
far as possible from all extraneous influences, and 
that there should be nothing but the teacher and 
children together. This was a secret well worth 
bearing in mind when scheming for schools. As 
far as possible each individual batch of children and 
their teacher should be detached’ from the others. 
Curtains had been used to separate one class from 
another, but teachers of experience said that a class 
taught in a class-room got on far better than when 
taught in a large room with other children, though 
divided off from the rest by curtains. He believed 
that this separation of the children into groups 
could not be carried too far as long as the means 
of general superintendence were also secured. 
Teaching in classes was very often entrusted to 
teachers of moderate judgment and capacity. Some- 
times the class was too many for the teacher, some- 
times the subject was, and now and then the teacher 
would not be able to maintain proper discipline in 
his class. It was necessary that there should be 
thorough supervision by the master, so that when a 
class was getting into trouble he would be able to 
set matters right. There was no doubt that in the 
large schools in this country, the individual teachers 
derived an immense amount of moral support from 
the constant watchfulness of the masters; but in 
the German or class-room system we needed teachers 
who could go entirely alone. In the case of each 
school it would depend very much upon the class of 
children got together how large a portion of teaching 
ought to be given in separate class-rooms, and how 
large a portion of instruction might be given in a 
general room where supervision was constant and 
easy of accomplishment. Some few points of im- 
portance had arisen in the course of the recent com- 
petitions for Board Schools in London. One was the 
question of conveniences for children. He had, as a 
rule, advocated that the privies and closets should be 
in buildings detached from the main building. It 
was no hardship to a child, if it was well enough to 
come to school at all, to have to go up and down 
stairs and across a yard. By this means the 
efluvium was got quite away from the main build- 
ing. But there was this drawback to the plan: 
Where you had an arrangement in which a number 
of children had to go away from the floor altogether 
it was less easy to secure discipline. Some architects, 
on this account, advocated the conveniences being 
placed on the same floor, but separated by an open 
corridor of some kind. Another point was the 
question of the complete ventilation of school-rooms. 
They were for many hours very closely crowded 
with children, whose circulation was very quick; 
the rooms. got filled with warm air, even though 
there was a certain amount of sensible or insensible 
ventilation at work all the time the teaching was 
going on. What was wanted was the means of 
changing the entire air of the room quickly and 
thoroughly during the intervals of teaching. This 
could be effectually done in a room lighted from the 
two ends and one side by opening the windows wide, 
and so causing a through blow, and carrying the 
stagnant air away. He believed, however, that 
some of the school managers did not think so, but 
thought that a school would never be efficiently ven- 
tilated unless it had windows at both sides. Another 
point was as to the best and most efficient way of 
making a sliding partition which should be to some 
extent sound proof, easily manageable, and capable 
of being brought forward or pusbed back without 
much noise, delay, or trouble, and which should, 
with something like adequacy, divide a portion of 
the school into two when it pretended to divide it. 
Two or three different schemes had been tried. There 
Was one other puzzle in schools where a large pro- 
portion of the teaching was in class-rooms, but where 
children were also to be taught collectively during 
a part of the day, and it was this: how to provide 
for the assembling of all the children in the school 
together in one part of it without interfering with 
the arrangement of desks. There must not be any 
arrangement which would necessitate the seats and 
desks being moved—except, perhaps, by being 
moved a little closer together. The best solution 
of this problem he had heard of was the intro- 
duction permanently of an additional seat between 


each of the desks, so that, in fact, two of the seats 
would stand together, one of which, when the classes 
were being held, would remain vacant, while the 
other would be occupied by the scholars at the 
desks. Of course, this would make a block of four 
desks stretch over a wider floor area, but no more 
satisfactory solution of the problem had yet occurred 
to him. He had very much pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the valuable nature of the paper read 
by Mr. Robson, and of Canon Cromwell’s remarks. 

Canon CroMWELL asked what was the mode of 
warming adopted in Prussian schools. 

Mr. Roger Smiru replied that in the basement of 
the building was a general heating apparatus, which 
discharged hot air into the room, always fresh, 
while flues carried off the vitiated air by outlets 
near the ceiling into the open air. In very few 
cases, if any, did they pretend to have anything 
like open fireplaces. 

The PresipenT said that although Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke had been unable to prepare a paper, he was 
very glad to see him in the room, and he should at 
once call upon him to speak to the subject. 


Mr. CHATFEILD CLARKE, F.R.I.B.A., and a mem-’ 


ber of the London School Board, expressed his great 
thanks to Mr. Robson for kindly consenting to pre- 
pare and read a paper on this subject. With regard 
to many of the questions raised by Mr. Roger Smith, 
there was a great deal to be said. Taking the ques- 
tion of conveniences first, he thought it would be a 
mistake in a modern school not to put a covered 
way to those conveniences, though it should be open 
to the air on one side. As to the principle of teach- 
ing in distinct class-rooms, and of its great value both 
for discipline and study, he thought highly of it, and 
he went down to Scotland last year to see some of 
the large Scotch schools thus worked, and he trusted 
Canon Cromwell was more than half a convert to 
the success of such a system. The principle pursued 
in Scotland, and which was carried on in buildings 
by no means new, and which in many cases were 
adapted only, consisted in having a large central 
corridor, open at the ends. The rooms opened directly 
into this corridor, and were ventilated by end windows 
on each story, by openings over the doors, and by 
‘t well-holes” passing through the floors. from base- 
ment to roof. This means of ventilation was found 
to be most effective. The class-rooms were constructed 
to take 54 scholars each, but as it was found that 
the percentage of absentees was 4, the class generally 
consisted of but 50 children. Each of these class- 
rooms was, in fact, a separate school. He was glad 
to say that that plan was about to be carried out for 
the London School Board by Mr. Roger Smith in one 
of the first schools the Board were going to build. In 
one of the schools he had described the head master 
did not teach at all, and there was no large central 
room. ‘The master had an office in which he entered 
the children, saw the Committee, and received the 
returns of absentees, and he superintended the whole 
of the teaching in the school, which had 1,200 or 1,400 
children attending it. The whole of the work of the 
school went on with the greatest quietude and order. 
Each child knew his own class-room, and was under the 
same teacher for months. This was a great advan- 
tage, as it was very important that teachers should 
thoroughly understand their scholars. In the school 
to which he was referring there was a dullards’ 
class, where those boys and girls who were naturally 
very backward or dull were put under the care of 
a mistress specially capable of helping along dunces. 
He and many others who had thought upon the 
question were most strongly of opinion that the 
most efficient way of teaching was in classes, and 
the head master of the school referred to, in answer 
to the question ‘‘ Would you return to the old 
system of teaching—that is, to have one general 
school-room and a few class-rooms?” said ‘* By no 
means; I believe that we should lose all the advan- 
tages we have gained, not only in discipline but in 
the power of teaching, and in the knowledge of each 
distinctive child.” A moot point in designing 
schools in this country was whether the benches in 
the class-rooms should rise one above another. In 
many of the Scotch schools referred to this was 
done, and it was in buildings so arranged that the 
Scotch had solved the problem of giving girls a good 
middle-class education. In the school he had more 
particularly described all the arrangements were 
admirable. No girl went up the same staircase as 
she came down by: there were separate upward and 
downward staircases to avoid confusion, Every 
division of the school apparatus was kept under lock 
and key, including the bonnet and cloak-rooms, and 
it was the duty of the mistress to accompany the 
children to these rooms to get their bonnets. In all 
such schools there were spare rooms capable of contain- 
ing 120 or more children, sometimes in two classes, 
sometimes in one, for singing, drawing, or matters of 
that kind. As to ventilation, he thought that many 


of the architects who had taken part in the recent 
competitions had failed to succeed because they had 
failed to make any provision for cross ventilation: 
It was the decided opinion of all who were practi- 
cally acquainted with the matter that thorough cross 
ventilation must be secured if the health of the chil- 
dren was to be considered. In some of the best 
Birkbeck schools which he had visited, ventilation 
was secured by skylights. Theroofs were open, and 
the class-rooms were placed side by side. This 
effected a considerable saving of space, but he did not 
thiuk that the ventilation could be so complete as by 
windows on each side of a room. In the German 
schools the heating was generally accomplished by a 
stove in the basement, the hot air being delivered into 
the room, and the foul air extracted by shafts. The 
rooms contained about 60 children each. In the 
Middle Class Schools in Cowper-street, City-road, 
there were facilities for the boys to dine. If some 
such arrangements could be made in connection with 
schools generally, he thought it would be advanta- 
geous, as it would both save time and saye the chil- 
dren from a good deal of exposure to inclement 
weather. He concluded by expressing his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Robson in preparing and reading the 
paper. 

Mr. JAMEs WATSON, another member of the 
London School Board, said he would like to ‘contri- 
bute one suggestion to the discussion. He had been 
for many years a member of the weekly board of 
one of our largest metropolitan hospitals, where the 
louvre system of window openings had been tho- 
roughly tried, and had been found to be perfectly 
successful. He referred to the Middlesex Hospital, 
and the system had since been tried with the same 
success in a new hospital in Soho-square. There 
were four louvres in each window, and they had been 
tested again and again with lighted candles to see 
whether there was any downward draught, and it 
had been found that the fresh air passed over the 
heads of the patients to the centre of the room, and 
became somewhat warmed before descending. He 
had been educated in one of the Scotch schools de- 
scribed by Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, and he was quite 
certain that the School Board would not be doing its 
duty unlessit gave those schools a perfect trial. He 
was no convert to the German system. 

Mr. Lacy W. River, A.R.1.B.A., proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Robson for his paper, and to the 
three members of the London School Board who had 
taken part in the interesting discussion. As to the 
louvre lights referred to by Mr. Watson, he was of 
opinion that the windows hung on a transom and 
dropping inwards, as described by Canon Cromwell, 
answered all the purposes of louvre lights, and pre- 
vented the possibility of a down draught. Windows 
of this kind were not at all uncommon, and had been 
proposed for many of the new schools about to be 
erected. He could fully bear out what had been said 
by Canon Cromwell as to being able to keep these 
windows open nearly all the year. He also thought 
it very necessary that there should be windows on 
both sides of the room, or at all events at one side 
and one end, in order that when the children were 
out of the room there might be a thorough blow 
through, and with this end in view he did not think 
architects could do better than make their windows 
with the old-fashioned double-hung sashes. He found 
that every sort of casement fastening proved a failure 
after a time, but double-hung sashes very seldom 
came to grief. The two systems of schools which 
were before the meeting might be called the general 
school system and the class-room system. It was 
no very difficult matter to plan a school on either 
of these systems, but the problem set for those who 
had to erect schools in this country was much more 
difficult. The School Board was thoroughly alive 
to the importance of having every child taught in 
class, and class-rooms had therefore to be provided ; 
but on the other hand, inasmuch as these schools 


\ were only day schools, and it was desirable to bring 


the children together on certain occasions, architects 
had to combine some of the class-rooms in such 2 
manner that they might form together, when neces- 
sary, a general room for the whole of the school. 
How to solve this problem without a waste of space 
was the question. As to sliding screens or partitions, 
he thought that those to be seen at the Home and 
Colonial Schools in Gray’s Inn-road very fairly met 
their requirements. 

Mr. J. Doveiass Marnews, A.R.1L.B.A., in 
seconding the proposition, said it was always a most 
difficult thing for an architect to understand clearly 
what his clients really wanted, and he was quite sure 
that in the competitions which had recently taken 
place for schools for the London School Board 
architects did not know exactly what was wanted. 
He thought that the information which had been 
given that evening would be of great service in 
future competitions. Besides the general require- 
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ments of a school, there were a great many impor- 
tant.and special matters of detail to be borne in mind 
by the architect when making his plans. The 
matters of detail could, of course, be left to the 
architect to settle, but as the schools were to be 
built to last for a considerable time, and at a con- 
siderable expense, such details required more than 
ordinarily careful attention. As, to the important 
subject of lighting and ventilation, there was such 
diversity of opinion that he thought the School 
Board would not be going out of its way in insti- 
tuting a commission of inquiry into the subject. 
This would relieve architects of a great deal of doubt 
and difficulty. 

Mr. Ripperr asked Mr. Robson whether the 
London School Board felt inclined to adhere to the 
notion that the sliding partitions should be double? 
He had carefully inspected the partitions at the 
Home and Colonial Schools, and they seemed to 
answer their purpose uncommonly well, although 
they were only single partitions. As to cross venti- 
lation, he had had a good deal to doas an assistant with 
the London Fever Hospital, and Dr. Buchanan, who 
was regarded as an authority on the matter, strongly 
insisted on cross ventilation in all the wards and 
rooms. 

The PRESIDENT regretted that they had not more 
time for the further discussion of the subject, but 
hoped that it would be resumed on some future 
oceasion. As to the remarks that had fallen from 
Mr. Mathews with regard to the difficulties which 
architects experienced in getting to know exactly 
what their clients wanted, he had always maintained 
that, although architects ought always to feel 
obliged for any information given to them by those 
who had made a special study of certain subjects, it 
was for architects to make their buildings as perfect 
as possible by their own work and research. He 
should like to hear more explicitly whether a large 
generalroom was likely to be demanded in the majority 
of the schools built by the School Boards. He then 
put the proposition to the meeting, and it having 
been carried unanimously, 

Canon CroMWELL, in reply, said that with regard 
to through ventilation, he thought it could be well 
effected in a long room by opening the windows at 
either end, and he did not think that cross ventila- 
tion was absolutely essential in schools, although it 
was in hospitals, where much more air was required 
than in school-rooms, inasmuch as the patients gene- 
cally slept in the wards which they occupied by day. 
As to water-closets, his experience was distinctly in 
favour of having them quite distinct from the school 
buildings. As to heating and ventilation, he read a 
few years ago a work by General Morin, describing 
the principle adopted in Paris under the regime of 
the Emperor and Baron Haussmann for warming 
public buildings. The principle employed was 
essentially that of Galton’s system, and was found 
to work very satisfactorily, the fire in the basement 
serving to warm all the rooms to the top of the 
building. As to raised platforms, as in the Scotch 
system, there was no doubt that they were of great 
advantage if there were more than four desks in a 
block. Inthe Zurich schools he had seen the plat- 
forms were not raised, although they were at Stras- 
burg. In American schools the classes were usually 
arranged on the flat. As to the provision of a 
large general room or hall, he was of opinion 
that such a feature was of very little practical 
use. It was very interesting, no doubt, to be able 
to get all the children together on certain occasions, 
such as the distribution of prizes, &c., but ir the 
ease Of the schools to be built by the London 
School Board he should suggest that the infants’ 
schools should be made to serve for such purposes. 
The subject of infants’ schools had hardly been 
touched upon at all on that occasion, but the experi- 
ence of all concurred in saying that an infants’ school 
should be alarge room. ‘The infants’ school, then, 
should become the large room of the graded school, 
because it would generally be unused by the infants 
when wanted for any special purpose. 


Mr. Cuatrermp CLARKE said that however clear 
their clients might wish to make the instructions to 
architects, a great deal must necessarily be left to 
the talent and skill of the individual architect in 
composing his plan, and the more that was left to 
himin that way, the better. (Hear, hear.) The 
School Board wished to get the very best plan with 
the least possible cost. 


Mr. Roxsoy, in reply, said he was glad to see that 
at the meetings of the Association prominence was 
given to the discussion rather than to the paper; he 
wished it was so at the Institute. Canor Cromwell 
had answered nearly all the questions that had been 
raised in the discussion, but he (the speaker) thought 
that if the French had beaten the Germans in the 
late war we should have heard far less of German 
schools than we had of late. The plan of having a 
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number of second-rate teachers, superintended by 
the head master, which was a necessity of the 
German system, did not find favour in this country. 
Rightly or wrongly, the School Boards were all 
under .the control of the Education Depart- 
ment, and one of the first principles that De- 
partment laid down was that no one master 
or mistress should be walking about merely as 
a superintendent, but must take an active part in 
teaching. One of the weak points in all English 
schools had been the want of class-rooms, and this 
hed been caused by want of funds, and in his 
opinion, if we took the German idea of more class- 
rooms, and added it on to our English system, we 
should obtain schools which would best meet our re- 
quirements. He did not think that in a long room 
opening the windows at each end would effectually 
and quickly renew the air of the room, as it would 
depend very much on the axis of the room in relation 
to prevailing winds. He thought that cross venti- 
lation was decidedly the best, andif such a mode of 
ventilation was, as Canon Cromwell admitted, the 
best fer hospitals, it must necessarily be the best for 
schools, for in both cases it was impossible to have 
too much fresh air. As to partitions, he thought it 
desirable that they should be double, as he had never 
seen a single partition that thoroughly answered its 
purpose. 

Mr. Tuos. BuAsniiu said that as that was the 
last night of the Session, ia accordance with usual 
custom he begged to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Plumbe for the able and assiduous manner in which 
he had fulfilled the duties of his office during the 
past year. Mr. Riddett seconded the proposition, 
which, having been carried, was acknowledged by the 
President, and thus terminated the meetings of the 
Association for the present Session. 


pa 
ILFRACOMBE. 


EW towns are more romantically situated than 
Ilfracombe (Ilford’s Combe or Valley), and 

few places in Europe have more health-giving pro- 
perties to offer to the jaded and wearied visitor than 
Ilfracombe can afford. We admit a stronger affec- 
tion for Llandudno, withits glorious headland, than, 
perhaps, any sea-side resort we know, but after that 
Ilfracombe runs a close second, and to all who love 
magnificent coast scenery, a charming sea, and some 
of the grandest drives an Englishman can boast of, 
this North Devon watering-place offers uncommon 
attractions. The population is not more than about 
4,000, and the town, on the main, consists of one 
long street running down a tolerable declivity, from 
the church to the harbour, for about a mile. Some 
of the shops are fair, but the best houses, of 
course, are to be found upon the terraces and slopes, 
by which the town is surrounded as by the sides of 
a basin. The principal promenade is the Capstone 
Hill Parade, one of the finest seaside walks in the 
kingdom, cut along the side of the sea-washed hill of 
that name; and plentifully supplied with seats and 
music. Trade is brisk in Ilfracombe just now. The 
new pier is progressing satisfactorily, and many new 
villas, some of no little architectural pretensions, 
are springing up on all sides, and in the High- 
street a new row of shops, and some other additions, 
are being built, which will be decided improvements 
when finished. A new villa, just built for Mr. 
Wivell, upon the, Torrs, from the designs of Mr. 
W. C. Oliver, architect, of Barnstaple, of recent 
works is, perhaps, the most worthy—in design and 
plan as well as internal arrangement—of notice. 
The materials used in the construction are Bridg- 
water bricks of various hues, with dressings of 
Bath stone. The sky line is well managed, and 
comes out picturesquely against the high tors and 
wild scenery in the immediate neighbourhood, whilst 
a sprinkling of very fair carving and some tile 
decoration in the tympanums add a lightness 
and richness to the whole work. Internally the 
hall is laid with encaustic tiles, and the staircase, 
which is somewhat ornamental, is of pitch pine. 
The builder is Mr. J. Tremear, of Bideford, the 
tiles are Maw’s, and the carving by Harry Hems. 
Altogether this is a charming villa in a still more 
charming locality. At the other end of the town, in 
what is termed Quay-fields, a large house has just 
been built for Mr. Camp, from the designs of Mr. 
Huxtable, architect, Mr. Norman, of Ilfracombe, 
being the builder. It is of considerable merit in 
many respects, but an arcaded terrace, standing upon 
Bath stone columns and carved capitals, carrying 
upon very flat arches a slate landing, which 
runs around the basement of the villa upon the sea- 
view side, is so slight that we hope it will not 
come down quicker than it went up. Should there, 
at any time, be a number of persons collected upon 
it this will probably happen. Close by a row of 
lodging houses has been built, or rather “run up,” 


so slightly, indeed, that we were assured by the in- 
telligent coachman whose box we shared in the 
picturesque drive of some dozen miles to the railway 
station that “he could see daylight through them” 
before the plastering—“ slap-dashing” he called it— 
was done. We fear too little attention is paid just 
now at Ilfracombe—as, alas ! elsewhere—to the all 
important item of stability, a quality much needed 
in buildings on a rough coast with a north-western 
aspect, which cannot fail to be much exposed in 
winter. The Royal Hotel has had an additional 
wing put to it, not altogether in harmony with 
the rest of the building. The parish church of 
Holy Trinity is to have some additions, and a 
new chancel screen is now in progress. The 
building is Perpendicular, the font Norman. It is 
proposed to build a new Forester’s Hall in Oxford- 
street; the design is out, and is Gothic; materials, 
brick with Bath stone dressings. Bath stone seems 
latierly to have been much used in Ilfracombe, more 
so of late than ever it was before. So long as 
Combe Down and Box-ground are used, and the 
‘“‘ beds” attended to, it may be used with perfect con- 
fidence; but we do not feel so sure of Corsham 
Down or Farleigh, and question whether the air 
will not be found too strong for it. a ees 


————_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Strains in Trusses Computed by means of 
Diagrams, by F. A. Ranken, M.A., C.K. (London; 
Longmans, Green & Co.), is a clear and comprehen- 
sive statement of the theory and method of com- 
puting by diagrams the strains in trusses bearing a 
constant load without taking into consideration the 
subject of transverse strain. The author has treated 
only balancing systems of forces in one plane, each 
system acting on a point, purposely avoiding the 
introduction of the principle of moments, wishing to 
confine himself to the results to be deduced from the 
parallelogram of forces.—New Formulas for the 
Loads and Deflections of Solid Beams and Girders, 
by William Donaldson, M.A., A.I.C.E. (London: 
E. & F. N. Spon), contains an attempt to obtain a 
set of formulas for the loads and deflections of solid 
beams strictly based on the assumption wt tensio 
sic vis. Mr. Donaldson’s conclusions are somewhat 
novel, and deserve the attention of engineers.—Iron 
as a Material of Construction, by William Pole, 
F.R.S. (London: E. & F. N. Spon), is the substance 
of a valuable course of lectures delivered at the 
Royal School of Naval Architecture, South Kensing- 
ton, by the author. The work is necessarily prin- 
cipally a compilation, but the arrangement of the 
work is very simple and convenient, and its general 
authority is supported by a practical experience of 
forty years in the subjects of which Mr. Pole treats.— 
Patterns for Turning, without the use of any Orna- 
mental Chuck, by H. W. Elphinstone (London, 
John Murray), contains exactly what its title indi- 
cates, and will, doubtless, be welcomed by devotees 
of the lathe.—The Hygiene of Atr and Water, by 
William Procter, M.D., F.C.S., is a popular state- 
ment of the injuries produced on health by impure 
air and water, indicating the origin of their impuri- 
ties, and the means of detection and removal.—Prac- 
tical Plane Geometry (No. 178 Weale's Series), by 
J. F. Heather, M.A. (London: Lockwood & Co.), is 
intended to supply a course of practical plane 
geometry, as shall enable candidates perfectly to 
master the constructions given in the papers for com- 
petitive examinations on this subject, and to form a 
complete introduction to intended succeeding volumes 
on “Projection and Descriptive Geometry.”—Hand- 
book to the Prince Consort Memorial (London: 
John Murray) is published by authority of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, and is a complete little guide to 
the great memorial. It contains two good illustra- 
tions—one of the memorial, the other of the statue 
to be enthroned therein.—Practical Suggestions to 
all Inventors and Patentees and Purchasers of 
Patents, by Julius Hall, is very much like similarly 
titled works. If inventors take a tenth part of the 
good advice so freely tendered, we admire their 
capacity. 

————< j—_—, 


The foundation stone of a new National School 
at Fletching, Sussex, was laid on Tuesday the 2nd 
instant by the Countess of Sheffield. Mr. Edward 
Francis Clarke, of London, is the architect, and Mr. 
James Peerless, of Eastbourne, the builder, 


Since Lady-day last there has been an increase in 
the several classes constituting the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, taking into consideration the 
deceases, resignations, and erasures, of 2 honorary 
members, 11 members, 36 associates, and 9 students, 
showing an effective increase of 58, and bringing up 
the numbers of the several classes to 16, 756, 1127, 
and 243 respectively, making together a total of 2142 
of all classes. 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, EDINGTON, 
WILTSHIRE. 


E are enabled to give this week the two draw- 

ings for which the author, Mr. F. C. 

Deschon, received the Institute prize—the silver 

medal of merit—on the 10th ult. The President, 

in presenting Mr. Deschon with the medal, said the 

drawing illustrated one of the finest churches in 
England. 

The following account has been sent us by 
Mr. Deschon:—William de Edyndon, Bishop of 
Winchester, built at his own expense a new 
church at this, his native place, about a.p. 1347; 
and therein founded, in honour of the Virgin 
Mary, S. Katherine and All Saints, a large chantry 
or college of a dean and twelve ministers, 
whereof part were prebendaries. At the desire 
of the Black Prince reformed Friars of the order of 
S. Austin, called Bonhommes, were settled here, in 
their place, under the government of a rector, in 
1858. Edington Church was dedicated by Robert 
Weyvill, Bishop of Sarum, in honour of S. James 
the Apostle, S. Katherine and All Saints, a.p. 1361. 
William de Edyndon died in 1366, having been made 
Chancellor of England in 1357. 

The church is cruciform, and the rood sereen 
which projects west of the chancel arch under the 
tower is still surmounted by the rood loft, or gallery, 
but into this there is no means of access unless by 
ladder, neither is there aught to show how it was 
formerly entered. The parvise over the south porch 
has two stories. The cloisters which ran outside the 
north aisle wall are completely gone, and in the 
beginning of this century their place was occupied 
by farm stables. At the west end of this north 
aisle wall is the mark of: a doorway; this was 
opened some years ago, and inside was found a small 
chamber in the wall (which here projects some 3ft. 
inside the church), neither large enough for a man 
to stand or lie in, and it has been supposed that this 
was formerly used to immure refractory monks. 

The main dimensions of the church are as follows: 
—Total length inside, 153ft. 9in.; total length out- 
side, 168ft.. 6in.; total width inside, 71ft. 10in.; 
total width outside, 86ft. 10in.; height of tower 
from nave floor at west end, 67ft. 6in. In ‘‘Domes- 
day Book,” Edendone, as the name is there spelt, 
is entered as held by the Church of S. Mary, 
Romsey. 

—_—__—————— 


CHANCEL ORGANS. 


WE: illustrate two organs exhibited by Messrs. 

Bevington & Sons in the International Ex- 
hibition. No. 1 is built on a new design for chancel 
or gallery of church, and is in a handsome Gothic 
screen case of pine, stained and varnished, 7ft. wide, 
4ft. deep, and 15ft. high. No. 2 is a self-supporting 
bracket organ, the bellows and pipes being above 
the performer, so that the organist and bellows- 
blower are included in the space which an ordinary 
instrument would take—a most desirable contrivance 
where the chancel is narrow. The screen case is 
7fit. wide, 17ft. high to top of centre pipe, and pro- 
jects 4ft. from the wall. Long experience has 
enabled Messrs. Bevington & Son to produce these 
instruments at a cost which, taking into considera- 
tion the good workmanship and artistic construction 
combined in them, is very moderate. 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


HE examination of students’ works submitted 
from night classes for drawing, and from 
schools of art in competition for payments and prizes, 
has just been concluded. From 397 night classes 
56,016 works have been received. From 114 schools 
of art 73,226 works have been sent up, making a 
grand total of 129,242 drawings, models, or paint- 
ings, which have been executed in the classes during 
the year ending in April last. This is an increase 
over 1871 of 19,051 works. These works were first 
submitted to a preliminary examination, each school 
being taken separately, by a committee of examiners, 
who awarded 1,100 third-grade prizes, and at the 
same time selected from the mass 1,208 of the best 
and most advanced works for reference to the 
national competition in which all the schools of art 
in the country compete with one another. 

Ten gold, twenty-five silver, and sixty bronze 
medals have been awarded, together with a number 
of prizes of books, 

The prize works of this competition, together 
with as many of the other competing works as space 
could be found for, are now exhibited in the western 
gallery on the ground floor of the South Kensington 
Museum, where they will remain open to the inspec- 
tion of persons interested in art education, and the 
public, until September. 


THE CITY COMPANIES AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


NE by one the great guilds of the City of 
London are coming forward and doing some- 
thing practical in the way of promoting technical 
education and a knowledge of the handicrafts with 
which they are more or less connected otherwise 
than by name. We believe that the Painter- 
Stainers’ Company, under the Mastership of Mr. 
John Sewell, had the honour of taking the initiative 
in this laudable work by offering prizes for the best 
specimens of staining, graining, and other decorative 
work. The Turners’ Company, the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, the Plasterers’ Company, and, if we 
mistake not, one or two other of the old City Com- 
panies, have followed the example thus set, and we 
hear that the Saddlers’ Company will shortly follow 
suit. This is as it should be, not only for the 
welfare of industrial art, but for the sake of the 
guilds themselves. It has been said times out of 
number that unless these guilds do all in their power 
to promote technical education, especially in the 
trades with which they are at least nominally 
identified, they have no raison d’etre in the present 
utilitarian age. Many, if not the majority of these 
guilds, are possessed of great wealth, and how can 
they better employ their means than by doing what 
a few of their number have already done? We are 
constantly being reminded that in many branches of 
industrial art the ground is being cut from under 
our feet by foreign competition—competition, too, 
not only in cheapness, but in skilled workmanship, 
and this in some of those departments of labour 
in which we have hitherto flattered ourselves that 
we could not be rivalled, much less beaten. The 
London guilds, then, in the interests of the trade of 
London and of the industries of the country at large, 
should use every means in their power to promote 
technical education. By so doing, they will not 
only promote the good of the community, but they 
will save themselves from dying of effete old age, or 
from being swept away by the tide of progress. 

The Plasterers’ Company this year offered the 
undermentioned prizes to be competed for by students 
in metropolitan and provincial schools of art in con- 
nection with the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington :—I.—A model in plaster. An 
original design for a portion of a frieze suitable for 
use in interior decoration. For the best, £7 7s. ; 
second best, £4. The winners were E. Wormleighton, 
Central School of Art, South Kensington, 1; G. H. 
Daymond, Westminster School of Art, 2. II.—A 
design in monochrome, drawn in pencil or in mono- 
chrome, and capable of being executed in plaster, in 
low relief, for the decoration of the end of a room. 
For the best, £8 8s., second best, £5 5s. Winners, 
Oliver Morriss, South Kensington, 1; Joseph Parr, 
Burslem, 2. The prize works were exhibited to the 
Court of the Company the other day at its quarterly 
meeting, and were considered to be very meritorious, 
and they will be exhibited with the national works 
at South Kensington. The Court has it in contem- 
plation, with a view to extend the usefulness of their 
works, to have copies or casts of the first prize for 
modelling, in each year, taken in sufficient number 
to present a copy to each of the metropolitan schools 
of art, to the City of London, the Architectural, the 
South Kensington, and the East London Museums. 
It is also proposed that photographs shall be taken 
of the first prize for design, and that copies shall be 
presented in like manner. By these means the op- 
portunity of studying the works will be offered to a 
large number of young people attending the schools, 
and publicity will be given to them which cannot be 
afforded at present, as they are only exhibited at 
South Kensington, and that for a short time. 


———>— 


The oldest artesian well in Europe is said to be 
at Lillers, in the Pas de Calais, and from its mouth 
water has flowed uninterruptedly for 746 years. 


A new Wesleyan Chapel and Schools are erecting 
at Wheelock. The style is Gothic, the cost £1,730, 
the architect Mr. Geo. B. Ford, of Burslem, and the 
builder Mr. W. Martin, of Haslington. 
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THE POST-OFFICE AND THE PRESS. 


| Oates 3 of the Burtpinc News receiving their 
copies direct from the office were last week 
surcharged by the Post-office one penny on each 
copy. Many of them communicated with us, and 
we at once set about to discover the cause, knowing 
that the reason inscribed on each paper ‘‘ above 2oz.”” 
could be but a shuffling pretext for the indulgence 
on the part of the Post-office officials of an amiable 
feeling entertained towards ourselyes, and which 
one of them recently personally assured us should 
be manifested when the next “half chance” pre- 
sented itself. We wrote to the secretary on Mon- 
day, but not feeling inclined to wait the customary 
fortnight, sought a personal interview with that 
august functionary yesterday. We were received by 
a ‘“‘heavy” specimen of the Government clerk style, 
by whom spectacles and an enormous development 
of shirt wristband are evidently counted as indis- 
pensable adjuncts to secretarial dignity. Hard work 
appeared to have somewhat affected this individual’s 
mind, for we heard him confess to a fellow clerk his 
inability to state what day of the month next Mon- 
day would be, and only by a considerable effort 
managed to remember yesterday’s date, furnished 
with which preliminary information the inquiring 
clerk proceeded to enter upon the difficult calculation 
necessary. We took courage to make our inquiry, 
and at last ascertained that we had transgressed a 
rule of the Post-office by not affixing the date and 
title to one page of our last number. That page, 
as our readers know, begins our half-yearly volume, 
and it is our custom to begin the matter lower down 
than usual, and not to head the page with rule, date, 
and title. The same thing was done by one archi- 
tectural and one engineering contemporary, and one 
of them, so far as the publisher knows, has not beer 
similarly served, so that we have additional reason 
for believing that a special mark of favour has beer 
conferred on the Burtpinc News. We are expected’ 
to spoil the appearance of the first page of our 
volume to serve no useful purpose whatever! If 
the Post-office is to be permitted by arbitrary acts 
like this to hinder the business and damage the 
circulation by offending the subscribers of news- 
papers, the sooner some united action is taken the 
better. Cannot Mr. W. H. Smith bring the matter 
forward in the House of Commons before Parliament 
separates? He is almost as much the representative 
of the newspaper interest as of Westminster, and! 
no one could do it better. Meanwhile, we ask every 
contemporary to re-eche our complaint, and we will,. 
whenever occasion offers, return the compliment. 


——__-—__——— 


RIBAND POSTS AND PILLARS. 


ae enormous increase in the price of iron within 
- the past few months has rendered it a matter 
of absolute necessity that some method should be 
discovered of using it more economically in construc— 
tion. The Riband posts and pillars, manufactured: 
under Lee & Rogers’ patent by the Riband Telegraph. 
Post Company, of New Islington, Manchester, will, 
we think, be very readily adopted by architects and 
builders. The pillars are constructed of wrought 
iron, and are intended to replace the cast-iron columns 
at present in use, From an art point of view this 
is a step in the right direction, the metal being treated. 
as a metal, and not in false and untrustworthy 
imitation of other materials. Other very great ad— 
vantages are gained by the invention: for instance, 
a pillar LOft. or 12ft. high, and 8in. diameter, weigh- 
ing only from 130Ib. to 1401b., has been tested to carry 
from one to two tons vertically, and can be supplied 
complete with cast-iron capital and base at 4s. per 
running foot. Compared with a cast-iron column 
the riband pillar is little more than one-third either 
in weight or cost of the former. The pillars are 
adapted for carrying roofs of sheds, railway-stations,, 
verandahs, balconies, &c., while for horticultural 
buildings their light amd ornamental appearance. 
render them especially suitable. They can, moreover, 
be firmly fixed in two feet of ground, whereas a cast- 
iron column generally requires the excavation of four 
feet of earth. For telegraph posts the special ad- 
vantage is claimed that by their adoption ‘‘ weather 
faults” are altogether prevented. With the present 
timber posts the difficulty of always insuring perfect 
contact of the earth wires with ‘‘ good earth” is well 
known; in the case of the riband post its direct 
contact with the arm and the large metallic surface 
it presents form the most perfect *‘ earth” possible. 


Some designs for lamp-posts, forwarded to us by 
the company, are very pleasing, and we should be glad 
to see them substituted for some of the mis-shapen 
cast-iron posts that now disfigure and encumber our 
streets. Examples of the pillars will, we are informed, 
be on view at the Cardiff Agricultural Show ; readers 
who may visit it should look out for them. 
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SPURIOUS ECLECTICISM. 

HE daw that donned the fine plumes 

he had borrowed, or, perhaps, in plainer 
English, it might be said stolen, no doubt 
dubbed himself eclectic, if not original. Never- 
theless, for all that, the jays, remorseless 
critics, plucked each feather from him, and 
justly sent him forth to consort with his own 
dusky tribe. Would that many of those 
architects whom the public, credulous and 
ignorant, delight to honour, were similarly 
treated. If the ghosts of the Greeks whose 
name they take in vain could avenge them- 
selves, it would not be long before some such 
act of righteous vengeance brought conster- 
nation into the smiling and self-congratula- 
tory assemblies in Conduit-street. Even 
poor Palladio, who had much to answer for 
himself, but has doubtless by this expiated 
his comparatively mild peccadilloes, would be 
roused beyond endurance if he knew of the 
enormities perpetrated by those who pretend 
to rank themselves as his followers. The 
hash that the genuine Italians made of Classic 
details after all was a savoury one, and if 
somewhat viciously overspiced, had solid 
nutriment within; but the versions now 
served up to us are all curry without either 
flesh or rice, and we are forced to confess 
that they upset us. When a structure has 
dignity and good proportion, we may con- 
done some misappropriation of the orders in 
what are, after all, but mere trappings which it 
could afford to dispense with altogether. But 
strip the modern works of those that affect 
this school, and what should we have left? 
It is these trappings that we object to, 
and the persistence in employing them 
which astonishes us. Against Classic or 
Italian architecture per se we have not 
any cause of complaint; we may and do 
personally prefer Gothic. We may and 
do think it impossible to adapt the Greek 
style to our climate and wants, and even 
that which was developed for the special 
use of the sunny land of Italy we may think 
it difficult to translate into English, and cer- 
tainly decline to undertake the task ourselves, 
but feel we have no ground for quarrelling 
on this score with those who are inclined 
to be more venturesome. All styles are 
wondrously elastic, and, like oral languages, 
each is capable of being the vehicle express- 
ing the thoughts of those who have any 
thoughts worth description. But thefantastic 
misuse of columns, and building up of en- 
tablatures to give the former some sham 
appearance of utility, the muddling up of 
Greek and Roman precedents, with an oc- 
casional bit cribbed from Egyptian or Moorish 
examples, isnot eclectic. ‘The sticking up on 
the angles of buildings empty vases which are 
a sort of cross between a flower-pot and an 
obelisk is not eclectic. Neither can the frantic 
efforts made by some to graft a few Medieval 
details upon Italian forms claim that 
euphonious name. Stopped chamfers round 
the edges of openings consort ill with pedi- 
ments and consoles. French thirteenth cen- 
tury conventional foliage looks ridiculous 
crammed into panels surrounded with bolec- 
tion mouldings. Of rechauffes, of even Eliza- 
bethan architecture, and certainly of the 
Queen Anne style, lately come into fashion, 
we have had more than enough ; and though 
we can look with interest upon the genuine 
works of those periods in our history, mainly 
as forming landmarks in that history, their 
hybrid jumbles of detail are not sufficiently 
eclectic in any good sense to deserve imitation 
at our hands. We grieve, therefore, to see 
coming from a firm of architects, Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter, who base their reputation 
upon their works in the pure Gothic style, 
such a building as that of Holdenby House, 
illustrated in the last number of this journal, 
‘with mullions and transoms pretending to 
sarry us back to the days of the Tudors, with a 
porch built up with pilasters one above 


another like acrobats performing in a circus ; 
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as damsels of the present day delight to erect, 
and chimneys with chamfered  plinths 
and octagonal bases, but tops that look like 
slabs substituted by country masons for the 
proper appropriate capitals that some high 
wind must have decapitated. Eclecticism! 
Eclecticism ! What horrors have not ere this 
been perpetrated in thy euphonious name ! 


pt tS 
—__ —__ 
MODERN ARCHITECTS AND THEIR 
WORKS.—I. 


Ne to the Palladian group of architects 
we find what Mr. Kerr calls the ‘ Eliza- 
bethan-style-revived” group. It is par ex- 
cellence a country house set, and, being so, 
its edges are not so sharply defined as are 
those of other groups, for on one side they 
are overlapped by the mild Palladian, and on 
the other by the uncertain Goth. Eliza- 
bethan-revived country houses are mostly 
gentle looking things, without much character 
either bad or good—a cossetty kind of archi- 
tecture, with little or no back-bone in it, and 
quite too inoffensive to rouse much adverse 
criticism. ‘There is about it asimple restful 
spirit of repetition. Not merely do we 
recognise the same handwriting and the same 
thoughts, but we have over and over again 
the same phrases and sentences, occasionally, 
even, whole verses. In plain architectural 
words, the detail drawings of (say) an Essex 
House, built in 1860, appear to have been found 
convenient for a dozen others in as many dif- 
ferent counties. The plan is usually a long 
one, that is to say, all front and back and no 
ends or sides. The materials are generally 
red brick, with white wrought-stone dressings ; 
the latter so much admired that they are even 
applied to the angles of the walls. There are 
square and semi-octagonal bay windows in all 
the enjoyment of plenitude, and now and 
then an angular or circular oriel peeping out 
in a timid shrinking fearful sort of way, as if 
there was something not quite right in the 
liberty it was taking with the delicate wall 
it overhangs, and making up for its timidity 
by a more than usual boldness in its corbel 
mouldings. The gables have nearly always con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping quite straight, 
for the Elizabethan-revived architects have a 
notion that the notched and curved lines of 
some old examples, if not characteristics of 
the style generally, are, at any rate, features of 
such beauty and excellence as to be well worth 
perpetuating. And they perpetuate them 
accordingly in their usual mild manner, a 
manner which culminates at last—if it can 
be said to culminate at all—in the shrunk 
shanks of the cast terra-cotta chimneys. 
The name of Mr. David Brandon is identified 
with this modern product in a marked degree ; 
others have adopted it to some extent, but 
they have adopted it more in a playful spirit, 
and with less apparent conviction as to its 
real merits. Among the playful and amusing 
examples, we may note those buildings where 
the manufactured Elizabethan-revived detail 
has been mixed with trefoils, quatrefoils, 
and other bits gathered from earlier styles. 
These, I suppose, are attempts at eclectic art, 
but, like all the experiments hitherto made in 
the Elizabethan-style-revived, they are want- 
ing in vigour, and cannot even make up for 
this deficiency by any claim to refinement. So 
many modern country houses and parsonages 
have been erected in this style that it would 
be difficult to single out any special example, 
but we may be quite sure of this, that an 
architect whose chief works are graced by 
meek details, whose notions of decoration can 
be traced in little bits of pierced parapets, 
jagged or stepped gables, lean, ready-made 
chimney shafts, unnecessary dormers, and 
useless buttresses, is not a man likely to 
advance our art or induce either the critics or 
the public to look with favour on our pro- 
fession. A crying defect in nearly all modern 
works in this same ready-made look of many 


[lormers with pediments, like pork-pie hats | details. Mantelpieces and internal joinery 
jattened down upon towers of back hair, such | generally furnish us with 
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examples of this kind of stuff, but what a 
man does to the internal fittings of his house 
is entirely a private matter. Not so, how- 
ever, when he challenges the observation of 
every traveller by rail or road. Our gables and 
dormers, our turrets and chimneys, are often 
the only features of our residences which 
are visible to the public. Is it well, then, 
to invite comparisons which can only possibly 
tend in one direction? Apart from all ques- 
tion of offence to art or disappointment to 
artists, is it well to proclaim upon the house- 
tops mean pretentiousness or architectural 
laziness? For I cannot help thinking that 
such architects, for example, as Mr. T. R. 
Smith, must either be the victims of their 
employers or unaccountably indolent in 
working out their designs when they present 
us with the toy-like details which we some- 
times see above the tree-tops of our modern 
manors. Mr. Burges’s engineering massive- 
ness is the last thing one desires to see 
imitated ; but there is a vast difference be- 
tween expensive elephantine hugeness and 
mean microscopic littleness. There are, Iknow, 
too many things which a modern architect 
unfortunately has to do in opposition to his 
convictions ; but a systematic setting up of 
architectural nine-pins on their roofs is hardly 
more likely to be a sine qua non with country 
gentlemen than the erection of architectural 
breakwaters on their lawns. If the influence 
of the breakwater ends in dissipating the 
nine-pins criticism will overlook the inap- 
propriate heaviness, but if a cheap, cardboard 
style of building is found to flourish, there 
can be no overlooking and no excuse for those 
architects who have ministered to it. It is 
just possible that Nash’s picturesque plates 
and Richardson’s scratchy sketches are the 
authorities for most of this Elizabethan- 
revived work. If there are no carefully- 
measured drawings to be got, it is quite time 
that one of the supporters of this style 
should proceed to make them. Mr. Peek’s 
liberal prizes, offered through the channel of 
the Institute ashorttime since, will, no doubt, 
prove fruitful in their limited (I might say 
very limited) influence. Perhaps if a better 
example than Eastbury Manor House were 
selected, and the whole of the prize drawings 
and essays published either by themselves or 
as a supplement to one or all of the profes- 
sional journals, architects might, perchance, 
progress so far as to give, now and then, 
slavish copies of old features —a course 
which, however mechanical, is less unsatis- 
factory than that hitherto pursued with 
regard to the Elizabethan-style-revived. 


EB. W.G. 
—___ ———___ 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHEOLOGY. 
[FROM OUR OWN REPORTER. ] 


HE annual meeting of the members of this 
Association was held on Tuesday last, the 
vicinity of Woodbridge being selected as the base 
of operations for this year. Several of the members 
assembled on Monday afternoon, and proceeded to 
visit Wickham Market, Eyke, and Ufford churches. 
In the evening a conversazione was held at Wood- 
bridge Lodge, the residence of R. J. Day, Esq., when. 
many objects of interest were exhibited. On Tuesday 
morning the members, including the President of 
the Institute, Lord John Hervey, and Professor 
Babington, assembled at the railway station, where 
conveyances were in readiness to take them to Butley 
Priory. Here the members alighted, inspected the 
gatehouse, now converted into a farmhouse, examined 
the numerous shields which decorated the front, 
alternating with panels of flint work and fleur de lis. 
Upon these shields were emblazoned the arms of 
England, France, the see of Norwich, the prin- 
cipal families in the county, and the benefactors to the 
Priory. From thence the members proceeded to in- 
spect the scanty remains of the Priory and Chapel, 
and an ancient stone coffin, dug up upon the pre- 
mises. They then returned to the gatehouse, where 
an interesting and exhaustive paper upon the Priory 
was read by R. J. Day, Esq., tracing the Priory from 
its foundation in 1171, by Ranulph de Glandhille, to 
the present time. From thence the associates pro- 
ceeded—after a brief glance at the interior of the 


innumerable } gatehouse, in which was the piseina of the old chapel, 
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now enshrining a stove—to Butley Church, where the 
Norman doorway and Late Perpendicular screen 
attracted attention. They next visited Chillesford 
Church, whose singular red sandstone tower, attached 
to a rubble edifice, caused many conjectures as to its 
origin and date of erection. It was generally sup- 
posed to have been built from the remains of Butley 
Priory, or the walls surrounding Orford Castle, 
which is in part built of similar stone. Opinions as 
to its date of erection varied from 1450 to 1700. 
From thence the members proceeded to Sudbourne 
Church, where a paper was read by R. M. Phipson, 
Esq., architect. Here they inspected the fine old 
Norman font, sadly injured, however, by injudicious 
“tooling” in removing the paint, the Jacobean three- 
decker pulpit, canopied by a ponderous, but elabo- 
rately-carved,sounding-board, and ahandsome monu- 
ment to Sir Michael Stanhope, displaying a singular 
mixture of Tudor and Classic architecture, the 
principal figures being dressed in Elizabethan cos- 
tumes, while the structure was supported by marble 
columns having richly-gilt Corinthian columns, 
They then went to Orford Castle, where a paper was 
read by the noble President of the Institute, Lord 
John Hervey, upon its origin and history. He 
noticed the singular legend recorded by Ralph de 
Coggeshall, concerning the capture of a strange sea 
monster, resembling a hairy man, in the sea opposite 
the castle, and its ultimate escape from the castle to 
its native ocean depths, and stated that he believed 
the castle to have been one of those erected by the 
Conqueror in order to defend the sea coast. Its 
style of architecture, Early Norman, and its partial 
encasement with Caen stone, favoured this theory. 
He stated that ithad been successively owned by the 
families of Bigod, Fitz-Robert, de Burgh, de Spencer 
de Valoins, Ufford, Willoughby d’Eresby, Hereford, 
.and Hertford. It had recently passed, by special 
arrangement, from the present Marquis of Hertford 
to Sir Richard Wallace, who had had the good for- 
tune to be able to lay two capitals under a debt of 
gratitude to him. At the conclusion of his lord- 
ship’s paper, the company assembled in the great 
hall occupying the centre of the castle. This con- 
cluded, the members rambled over the castle, ascend- 
ing'to the summit of one of the loftiest towers, 
whence a glorious prospect displayed itself over a 
great part of Suffolk and Essex, the view embracing 
Walton-on-the-Naze and Thorpness. To the east 
the singular course of the river Alde, which runs 
for more than ten miles parallel with the sea, in one 
place less than 200 yards from it, could be traced, 
and beyond it the German Ocean spread its waters, 
‘till sea and sky met in the horizon. 

From the castle the associates proceeded to the 
church, where they examined with interest the mas- 
sive Norman pillars in theruined nave; the singular 
font, surrounded by elaborate carvings of the Cruci- 
fixion of Our Lady of Pity, the emblems of the 
Evangelists, and supported by the ‘‘merman of Or- 
ford” previously alluded to; the numerous brasses, 
and the arcade of Early Pointed arches dividing the 
nave from the aisles, and the remains of the entrance 
to the rood loft and stairs in the rorth chancel aisle. 
It was noticed that during a recent restoration the 
ross upon the font had been injudiciously altered 
from its original T shape to the conventional form. 
A paper was read touching upon the church by the 
hon. secretary, E. M. Dewing, Esq., and the day’s 
proceedings closed. 
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OUR COUNTRY CHURCHYARDS. 


HY rural churchyards should invariably have 

such an uninviting look about them is one 

of those things which I am unable to understand. If 
(says a writer in the Garden) there are any special 
spots in our parishes where we might expect due 
regard paid to decency and order, surely they ought 
to be our graveyards. I hold, contrary to custom 
though it be, the practice of making a mound on the 
top of every grave a mistake, and one of the prime 
causes of that disorder which is so prevalent in 
country churchyards. Surely, we would sleep as 
soundly under the turf of a smooth level lawn as 
under an uneven surface, and the proper keeping of 
a flat graveyard would be easy compared with that 
of an uneven one. Perhaps, however, the entire 
absence of any system in the laying-out of grave- 
yards has not a little to do with their uncouth ap- 
pearance. Niggardliness in the space set apart for 
the burial of the dead is one great characteristic of 
our rural parishes; and thus, space being proscribed, 
the possibility of making a few nice walks and the 
planting of a few fitting trees and shrubs becomes a 
matter of grave doubt, if not a comparative indif- 
ference. Of course, these are defects which cannot 
well be remedied in connection with churchyards 
already in existence; but where new ones are being 
established it becomes a question worthy of con- 


sideration as to whether a sufficiency of space should 
not be at once obtained, so as to admit of some effect 
being produced by laying the ground out in such a 
manner that the gardenesque, so to speak, is not 
entirely swallowed up for convenience sake, or 
for the sordid anxiety of making the very utmost of 
the space allotted for burials. Paths should 
be at first formed, then the planting of suitable 
trees should follow, and these should mainly consist 
of weeping trees, because the habit of growth 
they display seems to consort best with the cha- 
racter of the place, without giving that heavy, 
monotonous, lugubrious appearance that arises 
where trees of the Pinus tribe are wholly used. 
Flowering trees especially should be planted, such 
as the coloured thorns, snowy Mespilus, double- 
blossomed cherry, and the almond. Soft colours, 
or whites, should be selected, but not yellow, such 
as the laburnum, as that would be out of place. 
For foliage trees few are so fitting for planting in 
a burial ground, and perhaps so seldom used, as the 
purple beech, added to which, by way of pleasing 
contrast, should be the variegated Acer Negundo, 
these being toned down with the weeping ash, birch, 
elm, and other trees of graceful outline. These, 
with a few others carefully selected, would afford a 
pleasing variety. Any shrubs employed should be 
evergreen, or such as could lend additional charm 
by early blooming. Variegated hollies, Aucubas, 
Euonymuses, &c., interspersed with some rich 
greens or bays, Portugal laurels, anc bushy growing 
Pinuses, would at all times furnish the bare sward 
without adding dulness or density. 

If we dispense with mounds, and have merely a 
level even surface in our churchyards, and if, more- 
over, they were placed under due superintendence, 
small flower plots could be made which might be 
effectively planted so as to render churchyards 
pleasant and cheerful, rather them places to be 
avoided as being only suggestive of gloom and 
death. Could anything in the way of decoration 
of graves be prettier than haying their shapes 
marked out in the green sward by a margin of snow- 
drops, inside of which might be a small cross of 
white crocuses? Or, if a bed be desired, what would 
be neater for winter and spring than a slightly- 
raised edging of Sedum glaucum, a carpet of 
S. acre aureum, and a cross of Sempervivum 
metallicum? In the spring also pretty designs 
might be worked out by means of various-coloured 
double daisies, white and blue Violas, and pansies, 
lilacs, Aubrietas, variegated Arabis, and many other 
dwarf hardy plants that are familiar in our spring 
gardens. In summer, neat dwarf-growing plants 
that create no violent contrasts should be used; and 
for centre purposes few plants of modern introduc- 
tion convey a more fitting conception of melan- 
choly than does the drooping Amarantus salici- 
polins. 

See 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF COLLECTIONS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM.* 


HE collections of art and archeological treasures 

in the British Museum are admitted, says the 
Daily News, to be among the finest and most com- 
prehensive in the world. They attract learned 
strangers as much as native sightseers; they are 
incomparable and inexhaustible sources of in- 
struction. The memorials of whatever man has 
done upon earth may be studied here in chrono- 
logical sequence, from the remote age when primitive 
men lived in caves and scratched on _ pieces 
of bone rude outlines of the mammoths which then 
lived, but which have been extinct for centuries, 
down to that age which, though we regard it as 
antiquity, is but a modern period in the world’s 
history, when the greatest of all sculptors displayed 
their best talents in fashioning the Greek marbles. 
Rightly to understand and to follow in due order the 
series of works in the British Museum is what few 
are qualified for doing and can find the leisure to do. 
The majority who are less ambitious in their aims 
cannot afford to spend their days in the Museum. 
The scraps of time which they might be able to 
devote to profiting by it are largely consumed in 
journeying backwards and forwards between the 
Museum and their places of abode. The principal 
drawback to a thorough and leisurely study of these 
treasures of art and knowledge now bids fair to be 
overcome, if not altogether removed. <A. series of 
photographs, comprising 929 large-sized plates, and 
exhibiting specimens of everything that is most 
valuable and noteworthy in the Museum, may be 
acquired by any one who chooses to expend the sum 
requisite, and thus the British Museum, as an in- 
forming and educational institution, is brought home 


* Series of Photographs from the Collections of the 
British Museum, taken by 8. THOMPSON, with catalogue. 
London: S,. Mansell & Co. 


to the dweller in every part of the earth. Moreover, 
those who cannot afford to purchase the whole series, 
may buy any single photograph for 2s, 
a sum not exceeding what is paid daily by thousands 
for admission to an ordinary spectacle, may be pro- 
cured accurate reproductions of works which not all 
the wealth of the richest man in Europe or America 
would suffice to obtain. 


The undertaking, which is one of truly national 
importance, has been planned and carried into execu- 
tion by a private gentleman, Mr. Charles Harrison, 
who, to professional eminence as a solicitor, enjoys 
the reputation of being an accomplished archeologist. 
Taking upon himself the cost of the photographs, he 
has succeeded in getting the Trustees to sanction 
their production. He has written a general intro- 
duction to the catalogue of the entire series. The 
series is grouped in seven parts. The first is the 
‘-Pre-historic and Ethnographical Series;” the 
second, the ‘‘Egyptian Series;” the third, the 
“« Assyrian Series ; ” the fourth, the ‘‘ Grecian Series ;” 
the fifth, the ‘‘Etruscan and Roman Series;” the 
sixth, “‘ Antiquities of Britain and Foreign Medieval 
Art;” the seventh, the “Seals of Sovereigns, 
Corporations, &c.” The subjects have been selected 
with the aid and assistance of the leading authorities 
of the Museum, among whom are Dr. Birch, Keeper 
of the Department of Oriental Antiquities; Mr. A. 
W. Franks, Keeper of British and Medieval Anti- 
quities and Ethnography; and Mr. George Smith, of 
the Oriental Department, while these gentlemen have 
also performed inestimable service in compiling the 
catalogue. The value of these photographs from an 
educational point of view is well shown by Mr. 
Harrison when referring to Egyptian history :—“ Let 
the college or school tutor attempt to teach a student 
the lists or chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties, 
and the subject is flat, tame, and uninteresting; call 
in aid the excellent dictionaries edited by Dr. W. 
Smith, and the interest is greatly enhanced ; illus- 
trate the tutor’s lectures by the contents of the 
European museums, and the subject becomes one of 
the deepest interest. Let the evidences each 
European museum contains be accurately compared 
and studied. Theresult must tend greatly to improve 
the knowledge of the history of man, on his way 
onward from savage life to a state of civilisation.” 


Turning to the photographs themselves, we find, 
first, that they are executed with great finish and 
artistic feeling, and second, that they are large 
enough, being from 12in. by 10in. to 10in. by 8in., 
to give an adequate notion of the subjects repre- 
sented. Running rapidly over the most noteworthy, 
we first see the Stone Period, when man dwelt in 
caves, and made his implements out of flint, illus- 
trated as clearly as if the actual flint implements in 
the Christy collection were before our eyes. 
rows of needles chiefly made of horse’s bone, the 
bones with rude outlines of animals, are as useful 
for purposes of study and information as the origi- 
nals, Indeed, some of the articles are more distinct 
in the photograph than in reality; lines and marks 
which the eye did not detect being brought into pro- 
minence in the absolutely perfect copy made by the 
sun. Stone figures, whether in the clumsy form of 


ess: 


Thus, for 


The 


those from Easter Island, or in that of the perfect 


Grecian marble, make splendid photographs. Before 
leaving the Pre-historic series, we may note the 


interesting confirmation of the habits ef primitive 


man which is afforded by the articles still in use 
among the Esquimaux and the inhabitants of islands 
in the Pacifie Ocean. 
of the Esquimaux, who have no metal, are almost 
identical with those which have been dug up in 
France and elsewhere from the receptacle where they 
had fallen from the hands of primitive man unnum- 
bered ages ago. Not less instructive are the speci- 


mens of ancient and modern articles from ‘North 


America, Ancient Mexico, Modern Mexico, West 
Indies, Brazils and Guiana, and Ancient Peru. Very 


In one photograph the devices" 


striking is it to observe threshing machines from 


Aleppo, Madeira, and Teneriffe, of modern date, and 
in which, as in older times, the lack of metal is com- 
pensated for by teeth made of flint and lava. The 
Egyptian series is fraught with interest. Religious 


ceremonies, funeral processions, mummies of men 
and beasts, specimens of writing, agricultural imple- 


ments, musical instruments, children’s toys, and fur- 
niture, all appear in these photographic sheets as 
they do in reality. The old Assyrian kings, who 
owe a sort of resurrection to the labours of Mr. 


Layard, are here exhibited as they appear on the 


slabs whereon their persons and achievements were 
laboriously impressed for the information of pos- 
terity. We see them as they were seen by their sub= 
jects, engaged in hunting, in fighting; the animals 


they rode and slew are brought before our eyes; the 


towns they assaulted, the prisoners they impaled, are. 
vividly reproduced. In one plate is represented the 
earliest known specimen of transparent glass; in 
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another, the only domestic scenes yet known in 
Assyrian art: a banquet where the King reclines and 
the Queen sits at his feet. Mr. Harrison remarks : 
—‘ This instance may be cited as one of the earliest 
representations in which woman is elevated from the 
merely humble position which she had previously 
occupied to a state even of companionship with man.” 
There is less that is exceptional and novel, but far 
more that is exquisite in form and outline, in the 
Roman and the Grecian series. Very beautiful are 
the photographs showing sets of engraved stones. 
Quite as remarkable as the fine examples of sculp- 
ture are the terra-cotta vases, some of which are 
purely ornamental, others are adapted for household 
purposes, and all are most graceful in design. The 
Antiquities of Britain bring us back to native soil, 
exhibiting little that is artistic, but much that 
abounds in instruction. The specimens of Roman 
articles constitute, so to speak, the most authentic 
chapters in the early history of our island. Mr. 
Harrison observes that “ theold popular antiquarian 
view about these articles is fast dying away; the 
great use that historians now make of such articles 
is each day increasing. Much detail of the Roman 
soldiers’ equipment, the bronzes, the glass, the 
earthenware, and enamels, which evidence Roman 
life in the settlements, are, by the specimens in the 
British Museum, most fully detailed; and selections, 
Ulustrative of them, are to be found in Plates 906— 
914. Among the pottery will be found (Plate 911) 
four specimens from the Roman potteries carried on 
at Caistor, Northamptonshire, which are valuable of 
their class.” It is added that, if the articles in local 
museums in this country, and the collections in 
foreign museums, were photographed, a vast addition 
would be made to our exact knowledge of Roman 
civil and military life. If, for example, the collec- 
tions of Roman antiquities in the Museum of Wies- 
baden were brought before us in the same way as 
the objects in the British Museum, we should be en- 
abled, by merely turning over the plates, to gain 
more information about the Romans than by the 
longest and most diligent course of reading. The 
examples of Medizval Art contain, among other 
things of note, some excellent specimens of Venetian 
glass from the Slade collection. 
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STEPNEY PARISH CHURCH. 


HE old Church of S. Dunstan, Stepney (or 

‘‘Stebonheathe”), was reopened on Tuesday 

week by the Bishop of London, after a restoration 

occupying a period of nearly twelve months. There 

are few churches in the neighbourhood of London 

possessing so much interest, both historically and 
architecturally, as Stepney Old Church. 

It is known that there was a church here during 
the time of the Saxons, dedicated to ‘‘ All Saints,” 
and that in the tenth century S. Dunstan, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, restored or rebuilt the 
church, after which it was dedicated to him, and has 
been called after him to the present time. ‘There is 
a relic of this early church still to be seen over the 
entrance door in the south porch—a “ rood cross” of 
stone, about three feet by two, with the figure of our 
Lord crucified rudely sculptured in bas relief, and 
the accompanying figures of §. Mary and S. John 
standing at each side of the cross. The sun and 
moon are also carved on the arms of the cross, and 
round the stone is a well-defined foliated border three 
inches wide. Itisin a good state of preservation, 
considering its great antiquity, and is pronounced on 
reliable authority to be unquestionably a piece of 
Saxon workmanship. 

For many years the present building has been in a 
most unsightly and dilapidated condition, the last 
so-called restoration having been done in Roman 
cement instead of stone, the embattled work round 
the church removed and its place supplied with terra 
cotta din. coping, and the faces of rag walls plastered 
over with mortar and flint chippings, forming a 
surface that was continually decaying and falling to 
pieces, 
| The rector and churchwardens having called a 
meeting of the parishioners, it was unanimously 
resolved that a thorough and complete restoration of 
the church, under the advice of their architects, 
Seng Newman & Billing, should at once be under- 

en. 

The works, commenced in August last year and 
now brought to completion, consist of a restoration 
in Bath stone of all the windows, cornices, battle- 
ments, buttresses, &c., throughout the building ; also 
four new windows in bell chamber of tower filled 
with open quatrefoil tracery, and a new three-light 
window immediately over the west doorway in tower. 
The south and north porches, destroyed some years 
ago, have been rebuilt, with stone dressings, groined 
seilings, &c. A new vestry has also. been built for 
she use of the rector as rural dean and the clergy of 


the deanery. This room is hexagonal on plan, and 
capable of seating a hundred persons, and, as one of 
its sides is open to the old vestry, the whole forming 
one large room, one hundred and fifty persons can 
well be accommodated. The walls are of black flint 
laid in coal-ash mortar, Bath stone dressings exter- 
nally and internally, square-headed three-light 
tracery windows, one in each external bay ; the walls 
internally stuccoed, and an open-timbered roof stained 
and varnished, the principals and curved ribs resting 
on caps, columns, and bases of stone, and the inter- 
mediate ribs on carved corbels springing from the 
hoods of window openings. The roofs of aisles have 
been repaired and re-covered with lead, and the whole 
of the windows (except those of stained glass) filled 
with cathedral glass in diamond quarry-lights. 

The interior of the church has also undergone a 
thorough transformation. The imitation Sienna 
marble paint has been scraped from the nave 
columns, showing them now as constructed (of stone). 
The circular gallery at the west end, projecting so 
far into the nave, and used for the organ and choir, 
has been swept away, thereby opening up to view 
the fine western arch as originally seen and the new 
stained glass window presented by the Messrs. 
Charrington. A new organ has been built by Messrs. 
Bryceson Brothers. The whole of the decorative 
painting and gilding of the interior of the church has 
been executed by Messrs. Pitman & Cuthbertson, 
under the direction of the architects. The chancel 
floor has been paved with Maw & Co.’s tiles. The 
corone standards, and side lights are of elegant 
design, and were supplied by Mr. Gawthorp, of Long- 
acre. The whole of the carving, including the figures 
of the four Evangelists to the new vestry, has been 
executed by Mr. J. W. Seale, of Walworth; and 
the general builders were Messrs. F. & F. J. Wood, 
of Cleveland-street, Mile End-road. The style of the 
present building is Perpendicular, with two excep- 
tions—viz., a two-light Decorated window in the 
north chapel and the sedilia insouth wall of chancel, 
which is thirteenth century work. Mr. Richards has 
acted thrdéughout as clerk of the works. 
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THE USES OF BLAST FURNACE SLAGS 
FOR BUILDING PURPOSES.* 
A ie 


we may characterise the aim of metallurgists 

twenty years ago by any one point toward 
which their efforts were especially directed, we 
should say it was the idea of adapting ‘waste pro- 
ducts” to some useful purpose, while the energy 
to-day seems rather to take the direction of so 
arranging processes as to have no ‘‘ waste pro- 
ducts.” The iron master of this decade no longer 
speaks of the waste gases of the blast furnace. The 
supply of combustible material from this source is 
a part of the regular working, and is depended upon 
to such an extent that in many cases it is doubtful 
whether the iron could be profitably manufactured 
without its use. This is an economical age, and in 
large works the same care that looks after the saving 
and utilising of material not hitherto available, pre- 
supposes, as a general thing, skill in the manufac- 
ture of the product. There is hardly a point in the 
whole range of metallurgical detail where more or 
less successful attempts have not been made to 
economise, by the use of “‘ waste products,” and no 
one thing upon which greater skill has been lavished 
and so much money spent. ‘The operations are so 
large, the capital involyed so great, that a com- 
paratively small saving will often justify even the 
abandonment of one process for another, as was 
the case in the intoduction of Patinsonage in place 
of the costly process of enrichment by Cupellaton, 
and the substitution, recently, in many places in 
Europe, of the zine process for Patisonage. 

In the metallurgy of iron the most cumbersome, 
expensive, and useless product is the blast furnace 
slag. The variety and ingenuity of plans proposed 
to make use of it, or in some way utilise the heat it 
absorbs, or at least to get rid of it, is only equalled 
by the persistent want of success which these efforts 
have, until within a few years, attained. The 
amount of slag which flows from an ordinary blast 
furnace in twenty-four hours may be calculated at 
very nearly twice the production in iron by weight 
and five or six times by bulk. The amount of heat 
absorbed by and radiated from this mass of material, 
if it could be transformed into horse-power, would 
make very important changes in our present 
methods of manufacture, and materially diminish 
the costof iron. Besides the large amount of heat 
lostin the slag, it is a constant source of inconve- 
nience, accumulating near the furnace, as a hot 
viscous mass, difficult to handle, requiring special 
tools for its removal, and necessitating the invest- 
ment of a large amount of capital in land on which 


* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, by T. EGLESTON, E.M. 
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to pile it, which brings no return of any kind. The 
labour spent upon this unproductive substance is 
often equal to the whole of the productive labour of 
the furnace. Hence the amount of skill lavished, 
first to make use of it, and then to get rid of it. 


The first attempt, and, for a long time, the only 
one, to use it was in making roads, for which it was 
simply broken up by hand, and then used like any 
other stone. Though in themselves excellent road- 
making material, this form of slag is not well suited 
for it, and hence, as this is the only use generally 
known, we find enormous slag heaps, which are 
often over 100ft. high, served by special engines and 
cars, in the vicinity of many of our blast furnaces. 
Happy the company, who, like the Hudson Iron 
Works, can use their slags to fill in shallow bays, 
and thus by an actual production of lands, turn all 
their slags to profitable account. 


In some parts of Europe where stone is exceedingly 
scarce, this is the only material for road-making that 
can be procured in large quantities. Hence in such 
countries as Silesia, every effort has been made to 
make the only material they have as well adapted for 
the purpose as possible, 

The great objection to the use of slags is their 
brittleness. Hence very early attempts were made 
to devitrify them at asmall cost. This necessitates 
a cheap fuel, which is generally an exception, and 
hence the most successful attempts at devitrification 
have been the accumulation of this slag in large 
masses, allowing it to cool slowly under considerable 
pressure. This is the case at Tarnowitch in Silesia 
and elsewhere where the ground around the furnaces 
is encumbered for days together with large accumu- 
lations of slag, 1ft. or 18in. in thickness, which are 
left to cool. This method is necessarily imperfect. 
Only the lower half of the slag is devitrified ; but 
imperfect as it is, it furnishes an excellent material 
for paving, and the traveller would generally be 
astonished to learn that the pavement over which he 
rides is nothing more than an imperfectly devitrified 
blast furnace slag. As only a very small portion 
of the slag can be used in this way, slag heaps in 
Silesia would be quite as prominent a feature of the 
landscape as they are in the Lehigh Valley, if the 
furnaces were asnumerous. The benefit in this case 
is on the side of the road maker, rather than on 
that of the iron manufacturer. 

The necessity of having building stone in certain 
countries of Europe, where it is very scarce, led to 
a long series of experiments, which, after a multi- 
tude of failures, resulted in the manufacture of a 
very useful product for certain kinds of construc- 
tion. These experiments began at a charcoal blast 
furnace, the slag from which was taken out of the 
fore-hearth with a ladle, compressed into a mould 
and cooled slowly. In order to keep the slag in the 
hearth from becoming cool it was covered over with 
charcoal. A small quantity of the powder of the 
charcoal became mixed with the slag, and effected a 
partial devitrification in the moulds. The attempt 
to apply this exceedingly simple process to a coke 
furnace failed entirely. The bricks became too 
porous from the evolution of gases resulting from 
the admixture of coal-dust. Sand and coke-dust 
were then substituted, but as the bricks were still 
fragile they are now annealed in furnaces. This 
process is applied in Konigshutte, in Silesia, to the 
manufacture of building material, of which some of 
the important constructions of the works are built. 
The slag is run from the furnace into a hemispheri- 
cal basin on wheels. The bottom of this basin is 
covered with sand or fine coke-dust, to the depth of 
about three centimetres. The waggonis then drawn 
to the point where the bricks are to be made. The 
slag and sand are mixed together with a curved iron 
tool until most of the gases have escaped, and the 
mass is about the consistency of dough. It is then 
drawn with the same toolinto a mould with a hinged 
cover and punctured several times to let out the gas. 
The cover, which fits into the mould is then turned 
down and the slag becomes compressed. By the 
time three or four moulds have been filled, the first 
slag brick is sufticiently solid to be removed. This 
is done by raising a clamp which allows the mould 
to separate. The red-hot brick is now drawn into a 
kiln, covered over with powdered coal, and left to 
anneal. Each kiln contains 1,000 bricks, and is 
from three to four days in cooling. Four men can 
make 500 of these bricks in three hours. The loss 
in the manufacture from breakage is about 20 per 
cent. The cost of annealing is about two thalers 
the 1,000. These bricks are rough on their surfaces, 
but on account of their larger size do not require 
more mortar than an ordinary brick. They do not 
readily absorb moisture, and for that reason are ex- 
tensively used in the construction of foundations. 
The pillars supporting the main wind-pipes at 
Konigshutte are built of this material. In Silesia 
these bricks cost 25 per cent. less than ordinary brick. 
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A brick much inferior to these in every respect is 
made in the Hartz Mountains out of the lead furnace 
slags, which are silicates of iron. These are moulded 
and compressed, and are used for buildings. As the 
bricks are very brittle, the constructions in which 
they are used are generally covered with a coat of 
mortar. The buildings of the immense mechanical 
preparation works of Clausthal are built of this 
material. 

Mr. Sepulcre, a Belgian engineer, was one of the 
first who successfully transformed the slag into a 
stone which could be generally used. This he effected 
by clausing the slag channels to terminate in an ex- 
cavation whose sides had an inclination of about 
30°, and whose capacity varied from half to ten cubic 
metres. The very steep inclination of the sides 
causes the section of the pits to increase very rapidly, 
and this allows the solid crust, which forms on the sur- 
face of the liquid slag, to rise with it without be- 
coming attached. The slag must flow continuously 
into the excavation, and if, for any cause, there is 
an interruption, the crust must be raised to allow of 
the liquid material flowing underneath. In this 
manner the whole mass of slag in the pit is sure to 
be all liquid, and will solidify from above and under 
pressure. After the excavation is full, it is left for 
five to ten days to cool, the only precaution required 
being to cover the top with ashes or sand to a 
sufficient depth to prevent the mass cooling too 
rapidly. The stone so produced grows hard on ex- 
posure to the air. When first made it can be easily 
broken into any required shape, but after exposure 
for a period more or less long, it becomes so much 
harder as to require double the number of tools to 
work it. 


All kinds of slag are not suitable for this manu- 
facture; those which contain too much lime fall to 
pieces on exposure. In general, it may be-said that 
they should contain from 38 to 44 per cent of silica, 
and tbat the furnace should be working well. 


According to experiments made at the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers, in Paris, this stone, when made 
from slag while the furnace was running on white 
iron, never became fissured under a pressure of less 
than 242 kilogrammes the square centimetre, and was 
crushed at a pressure of 886 kilogrammes as a mini- 
mum. When made from gray iron they do not 
crush under a pressure of less than 405 kilogrammes 
but they have fissures at a pressure as low as 222 
kilogrammes, or a little less than the white iron slags. 
This material is, therefore, stronger than the best 
marble. 

One of the Belgian furnaces which produce 2,500 
tons of slag in thirty days, made from it 1,177 cubic 
metres of stone. Theexpense of manufacture was 
$20 dollars. The material sold for 1,600 dollars, 
making a profit of 780 dollars in thirty days; 70 
per cent of the slag produced was profitably used. 
In order to introduce it the price was put 25 per 
cent. lower than ordinary stone. 

Incertain parts of Germany, and during the late 
war in our own country, basalt and certain volcanic 
rocks were used in the manufacture of glass. But 
little is wanting in certain blast furnace slags to 
make them of the same composition as basalt, and 
this fact suggested their use in the manufacture of 
glass. The experiments which were made with slag 
were so successful that in some parts of Belgium 
some of the glass makers have contracted with the 
blast furnaces to furnish them a certain amount of 
slag every week. One furnace producing thirty tons 
of cast iron in 24 hours that I visited, during the 
Jast summer furnished one day’s run of slag per week 
to the glassmakers. To prepare it for this use the 
slag isrun out on cast-iron plates and cooled with 
water. 

Attempts have been made in some parts of 
Europe to use the heat evolved by the slags for 
domestic purposes. The most simple and the most 
practical one is the employment of the heat of the 
slag by the men for cooking, or heating their food 
already cooked. Attempts have been made to use 
it for heating the house, near the furnace, by allow- 
ing it to run into iron moulds and placing them in a 
drum; but the expense attendant upon it, and the 
trouble of constantly changing the slags, probably 
cost more than the saving of fuel, and undoubtedly 
kept the unfortunate persons who were subject to 
this expensive economy in an uncomfortable state 
both of mind and body. 

Mr. Minary, Director of the Franche Comte Iron 
Company, conceived the idea of using the slags by 
granulating them as they flowfrom the furnace. To 
do this the trough through which the slags run is 
made to terminate in a stream of water which has 
sufficient velocity to carry the grains of slag into a pit 
prepared for it, from which itis charged into waggons, 
without further expense, by an endless chain with 
buckets. The engine for this purpose is run by the 
gases of the furnace, and requires scarcely a horse- 


power. In these works, which consist of five blast 
furnaces, each producing 20 tons in twenty-four 
hours, the introduction of this improvement resulted 
in a saving of the wages of twenty men occupied in 
charging the slags, and of five blacksmiths who pre- 
pared their tools. Much larger waggons were brought 
to the furnace, which, as the granulated slag can be 
discharged at any height by the endless chain, were 
for the most part railroad cars. Noone is now em- 
ployed to look after the slags, as the whole of the 
work can be done by the founder and his assistant. 
The saving thus effected amounts to 5,000 to 6,000 
francs a year, while the cost of granulation does not 
exceed 0:07 dollars the ton of slag. This rendered 
the slag portable by the ordinary methods of trans- 
portation, did away with all the special tools formerly 
used, and reduced the labour of getting rid of the 
slag to almost nothing. 

The granulated slag was first used as gravel in the 
works, and to make the bed of the casting house. 
It was found that from such a casting bed the pigs 
came out clean and bright, and were preferred by 
the puddlers even to those cast in iron moulds, This 
method of using the slag is now of almost universal 
application in the Siegen district, in Prussia, where 
most of the furnaces run on spiegel. The grains of 
iron which the slag contains were formerly separated 
by stamping. They are now separated by the granu- 
lation and are caught in a receptacle for the pur- 
pose, while the light porous slag is carried off by 
the water, thus avoiding the expense of crushing 
and washing to which all the furnaces were subjected 
before the method of granulation was introduced. It 
is also extensively used in some parts of France and 
Belgium. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Biprrorp.—The Bideford School Board has re- 
quested Mr. Oliver, architect, of Barnstaple, to meet 
the Board for the purpose of preparing a plan as 
may be directed with a view to an alteration of the 
National and British Schools, to meet the increased 
accommodation required by the Education Depart- 
ment. 


Lonpon.—The Works Committee of the London 
School Board, having considered the designs sub- 
mitted in the limited competition for the schools to 
be built on the site in the Bolingbroke-road, Batter- 
sea, recommended, in their last report to the Board 
that Mr. John W. Walton be appointed the architect 
for carrying out the erection of the school, and that 
it be referred to the Works’ Committee to draft 
specifications, obtain tenders, and bring up a contract 
to the Board for sealing. The number of children to 
be accommodatedis 480; cubical contents, 170,202ft. ; 
estimated cost, £3,595; cost per child, £7 9s. 4d.; 
cost per cubic foot, 506d. The recommendations of 
the Committee were adopted. 
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ARCHAS0LOGICAL. 


INTERESTING DIsCcoVERY AT GORLESTON CHURCH. 
—During the progress of the works connected with 
the restoration of the fine old church at Gorleston, 
near Yarmouth, the workmen discovered traces of 
some rich colouring on the north wall of the edifice, 
which, on being carefully exposed, proved to be a 
finespecimen of mural painting. The precise subject 
has not yet been ascertained, the workmen being still 
engaged in carefully removing the plaster beneath 
which the painting hasso long beenhidden. Drury, 
in his history of Gorleston Church, recounts the 
fact of the walls being at one time adorned with 
paintings, and we believe that it was this record 
that led to the discovery in the present instance, 


Tur CuHantry Hovss, Casttr Donrinceron.— 
Many will regret (says the Derby Mercury) to see 
the removal of the old Chantry House from the 
Churchyard, Castle Donington, which was much 
admired. -Dr. Wilson Pearson, a Vice-President of 
the British Archeological Association, who, in 1862, 
wrote a paper on the Medieval history of Castle 
Donington, says it is highly probable that Thomas 
Hasilridge, who founded the Chantry in 1509, con- 
jointly with Harold Staunton, was Sir Robert Hasil- 
ridge’s son. Elenora, mother of Thomas Hasilridge, 
died in 1592, and the chantry had then been licensed 
for upwards of twenty years “for one priest to sing 
divine service in the Chapel of our Lady, there to 
pray for the founder’s soul, &c.” The Chantry 
House, where the priest resided who chanted masses 
daily, is supposed to be still in existence, although 
the changing hand of time and alteration has de- 
spoiled it of its primitive simplicity. The old build- 
ing, judging from the quaint-looking gable which 
projects into the churchyard, was nothing more than 
the “frame and pane” Domestic architecture 
common in the middle-class houses of that period. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Brixuam.—A new chancel has been added to 
Holy Trinity Church, Higher Brixham. No chancel 
existed in the original church, and the site has been 
quarried out of the solid rock in the rear of the pre- 
sent building. ‘The new work consists of a chancel 
terminating with an apse, with a bay on either side, — 
the organ chamber occupying the northern portion, — 
behind which is the vestry, which is entered by a — 
priest’s door from the north-east side of the building. 
Low chancel rails of open work in Bath stone, 
enriched by Devonshire marble columns, separate the 
nave from the chancel. The walls are of local lime- 
stone, and the dressings throughout are of Bath ~ 
stone, from the Corsham Down quarries. The — 
builders are Messrs. Bragg & Dyer, of Paignton. 
The sculpture and the stone carving is by Mr. Harry — 
Hems, of Exeter. The style of the building is Early 
Decorated, and it has been designed by Mr. E. 
Ashworth, of Exeter. 


Mancuesrer.—A new Baptist Chapel in Moss 
Lane East, Manchester, was formally opened on 
Tuesday. The style of the building is Gothic. The 
entire range of buildings, comprising the chapel, 
schools, vestries, &c., covers a space of ground 
measuring 106ft. by 135ft.; and the chapel itself is 
98ft. long and 49ft. wide, the width across the 
transepts being 60{t. The height of the front gable 
is 6Dft. The interior is divided into nave and aisles, 
separated by iron columns and timber framing, and 
it contains 850 appropriated sittings. Galleries run 
round three sides of the building. The architects are 
Messrs. Paull & Robinson, S. Peter’s-square, Man- 
chester, and the general contractor is Mr. Joseph 
Robinson, jun., of Hyde. 


OvauTRiIncron.—The new Church of 8. Peter, 
Oughtrington, has been consecrated. It is designed 
to accommodate 450 persons, and consists of nave 
and two narrow aisles, apsidal chancel with tower 
and spire on its north side, double vestries, and 
south porch. ‘he whole is built of local ‘“ split- 
faced” stone in random-coursed work, with dress- 
ings, tracery, &c., of Alton and Hollington stone, 
and strings, labels, cornices, and bands of red Run- 
corn stone. The interior, excepting the aisles, is 
faced with stone in the same way. The great feature 
of the church is its apsidal chancel, 40ft. long and 
93ft. wide. The apse is on the same plan as that 
of Westminster Abbey. Three of its sides are faces 
of an octagon, described inside a semicircle of the 
width of the chancel, the other two sides being 
slightly inclined from the chancel width to the apse 
width, thus forming a most perfect apsidal plan. 
The tower, as before mentioned, stands north of the 
chancel, and up to the belfry stage is square. Above 
this it is octagonal, with a two-light window in 
each side, and clustered pinnacles at each angle of 
the square. On this rests the spire, which has six 
rows of cusped circles. The total height of the tower 
and spire is 140ft. The total inside length of the 
church is 106ft., and the width 49ft. The height 
of the nave is 54ft., and up to the stone vault of 
the chancel is 34ft.. The church has been designed 
by Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, of Carlton Chambers, — 
London, Mr. Peacock acting as clerk of the works. 
The contractors were Messrs. Simpson & Co., 
Tottenham-court-yard. The cost has been about 
£7,000. 

BUILDINGS. 

BrisHoPsGATE.—The foundation stone of the new — 
Ward Schools for Bishopsgate was laid yesterday 
(Thursday) week. These schools will form part of 
the range of buildings on the plot of ground between 
Skinner-street and Primrose-street, which have been — 
erected owing to the important alterations consequent 
on the railway works close by. The new building 
adjoins the school chapel, opened a few months ago, 
and will be of a good substantial character, the - 
basement being of granite, and the superstructure of 
best malm bricks. Accommodation will be provided 
for 700 children. Mr. W. H. Heath (Hovenden, 
Heath, & Berridge) is the architect, and Messrs. 
Scrivener & White are the builders. 


Eimuam, Norrorx.—It is expected that the 
Prince of Wales wili lay the first stone of the Nor-_ 
folk County School buildings in the course of the 
autumn, A site comprising thirty-eight acres, with 
ariver frontage of half a mile, has been obtained 
near the Elmham station of the Great Eastern 
Railway. The buildings, which are to be erected 
from designs by Mr. Giles, will furnish accom= 
modation for 260 boarders, at an estimated cost of 
£8,000. x 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To Our READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVEN T-GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s, 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 

In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING NEWS, post free from this Office, for 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance. 

The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. 

= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


RECEIVED.—J. S.—J. S. S.—J. Cranston.—W. B. & Co.— 
W. Y.—L. T.—W. F.—B. Y. S.—W. W.—J. J. C. & Co. 
C.L. E.—G. &V.—C. B. A—E. G.—W. & Co.—J. P. S.— 
E. T.—School Planner.—E. W. G.—J. A. S. 

M. B. ADAMS.—Sketches returned. 

SLATER & CARPENTER.—The plan and description of 
Holdenby House next week. 

Goutty & GrIBBons.—Drawing of school to hand. 

W. O. P.—Rules to be observed in planning and fitting up 
of schools, issued by the Committee of Council on 
Education, p. 160, No. 894, February 23, 1872. Rules for 
planning and fitting up schools, issued by the London 
School Board, p. 356, No. 904, May 3, 1872. 

J, JACKSON.—We gave an exterior view of the Bradford 
Town Hall, November 19, 1869; an interior, December 17, 
1869; and another exterior, February 18, 1870. Copies 
ean be had. 

W. Fox.—The number is out of print. 

C. T.—We feel certain that your suggestion to apportion 
the rate of wages by assessors appointed by Act of Par- 
liament would not work. 

MILNES & FRANCE.—Photo. of bank to hand. + 

To E. OC. M. AND MANY OTHERS.—See our short article on 
“The Press and Post-office.” 


‘WANTED, a good Architectural Draughtsman, to Prepare 
Pen-and-Ink Drawings for Photo-Lithography. Address 
Bedford, 22, Bedford-street, Strand.—[ADVT.] 


———_ <> — 


Correspondence. 


—_——_—— 


SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


Srr,—Many of your readers, no doubt, have 

perused with varied feelings the harsh attempt of 
Mr. Gildard to throw discredit on the progress hap- 
pily made of late years in Scotch church architec- 
ture. The Presbyterians, however, are not of his 
persuasion. Glasgow may well be proud of her 
churches, and both in Classic and Gothic takes the 
foremost place in Scotlana. The decent magnificence 
of later churches is no mean evidence of Christian 
liberality, and, to my thinking, is worthy of all imi- 
tation. 
* I would call attention to Mr. Gildard’s inconsis- 
tency in calling out for a plainer and more simple 
style of edifice and service, and for the Greek as the 
best exponent of his Puritan ideal. He forgets, 
surely, that the desire to make the church not less 
splendid than the private houses of a city is the 
same feeling (only without the force of law) which 
raised the temples he so much admires, and with their 
bright example before him he tells us that the Greek 
is the true style for Protestant churches, because its 
beauty aims at unadorned simplicity ! 

Is it necessary to remind Mr. Gildard that the oft- 
refuted sophism of his appeal to the primitive sim- 
plicity of the upper room and the mountain-side will 
carry him much further than he would desire to go ? 
The “barren” order of architecture and the artless 
notes of uncultivated psalmody are by no means 


invariably associated with pure and undefiled religion. 
He will pardon me if I suggest to one who feels so 
deeply the humiliation of having to wear integu- 
ments at all, that he might walk out in fustian or 
corduroy as the primitive architect modelled on the 
fashion of the Quarterly Review. 

Joking apart, however, I take serious exception 
to Mr. Gildard’s assumption (for it is nothing more) 
that Gothic is the mother of abominations. The 
corruptions he deplores rose and ripened under the 
shade of Classic buildings long before the Lombards 
had crossed the Alps. Mural decoration found ample 
space to develope itself in the long basilica, and 
Classic parallelograms are, perhaps, better for orches- 
tral and choral services than acathedralof nave and 
aisles and many holes and corners. As to stained 
glass, I think this luxury an absolute necessity to 
counteract the mesmerising influence of the glare 
and vacuum that seems inevitable in the plain tea- 
caddy style which is being superseded. 

It appears, moreover, that Mr. Gildard is not a 
very consistent admirer of primitive simplicity. He 
commends some specimens which certainly are not 
unadorned. What does this show but that the 
Classic satisfies our feeling of the beautiful just in 
proportion as it escapes from uniformity and borrows 
the spirit of the Gothic in the complexity of its 
details and picturesqueness of outline ? 

After all, Mr. Gildard’s ideal of a Presbyterian 
church seems to be that it should be ‘‘ comfortable,” 
in which we all agree—only many would have ele- 
gance and solemnity of grandeur as well. 

In the matter of economy and running into debt 
he is sound, but high authorities say that Classical 
architecture, by the large scantlings and other items, 
is by far the most likely to entail unnecessary out- 
lay. 

I am not at all sure that an appeal to primitive 
times would leave us as naked as Mr. Gildard seems 
to think and to desire. S. Paul always preferred the 
synagogue where he could get it, and if he had been 
offered the Parthenon for a church would not have 
demolished it after the fashion of our Scottish fathers 
—the citizens of Glasgow being the only honourable 
exceptions. In the matter of instrumental music, 
he is at wider variance with the facts. The Christian 
disciples were quite familiar with instrumental music, 
they were continually in the temple, and joined in its 
worship to the last. In fact, the construction of 
many of the Psalms is highly artistic, and based on 
the alternations of vocal and instrumental song, and 
if Mr. Gildard will turn up the 150th Psalm, I am 
sure he will be satisfied that what was good for the 
author of that Psalm, for S. Peter and S. Paul, and 
the Christians of the first century, we may be 
allowed to have (if we desire it) in 1872.—I am, &c., 


ANOTHER PROTESTANT AND ARCHITECT. 
Edinburgh, July 8. 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


S1r,—The good of this competition will consist 
largely in the discussions that may be evoked, and, 
doubtless, it will be wise to foster such discussion 
before as well as after the publication of the plans. 
I have taken the opportunity of questioning the 
propriety of lighting a one-story school from the 
back, where the area was sufficiently large that by 
skilful planning the light might have been obtained 
from any quarter most perfect and desirable. The 
answer of the architect in the case referred to was in 
effect that the doors and fireplaces and ‘clause 4 ” 
prevented any other arrangement than back light. 
Quite so. You see, the lighting of the school, which 
is one of the most important considerations, is made 
subservient to minor matters. This, I submit, is 
“‘ evidence of bad planning,” and goes to show that 
architects do not yet thoroughly understand the 
matter, and it is to be hoped that this competition 
will throw some light on the subject. 

Again, lighting from the back has also been advo- 
cated at the Architectural Association, where my first 
letter was referred to in terms of courteous disap- 
proval, but unfortunately, the bare assertions there 
made were not backed by arguments of any kind, 
or reference to any precedent. Now, let us discuss 
the matter dispassionately, and I care not who 
engage in it so long as personalities are avoided. 
Moreover, the subject of anonymous authorship 
has long been settled, and need not now be disen- 
tombed as a correspondent last week endeavoured to 
do. Let us first start upon right premises. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are the chief occupations 
carried on in the school, and as regards light and 
ventilation it does not greatly signify which of the 
three classes of study the children are engaged in. 
The requirements are very nearly the same in each 
case—viz., the light to be full, sufficient, and unob- 
structed upon the papers or what not upon which 
the children are engaged, sufficient light upon’ the 


blackboard or map held up before the class, and the 
master also wants the light upon the children’s faces 
that he may see at a glance what they are about. 
Which is the best method of meeting these require- 
ments ? 

Lighting from the back has been advocated, but, 
as we have before said, no arguments or precedents 
were brought forward in its favour. For the pur- 
pose of testing this principle I attended a chapel 
during the last few days that is remarkable for its 
free, light, and cheerful aspect, a result which owes 
itself to unusual quantities of window space. A 
gallery runs along the four sides, and the seats longi- 
tudinally also, consequently, in all cases, the light 
came from the back, although, of course, assisted 
by the cross or diffused light. Well, what was the 
result? The people in nearly all cases cast their 
own shadow on the book, while the features were in 
a great measure obscured by being placed in shade. 
This would be intensified if the light came from one 
side only. It is exactly the same in writing or 
drawing. Let any architect place his drawing-board 
in such manner that he stands between it and 
the window or windows, it matters not how 
many, and what would be the result? Just 
try it in your own office, as I have done, and the 
effect of shade and shadow will be so great that you 
cannot see to draw properly at all. Thesame argu- 
ment applies to children in school. Nor will any 
amount of window space obviate the direction in 
which the light travels; in fact, the stronger the 
light the deeper the shade or shadow with which the 
child obstructs himself, consequently a needless 
strain upon the eyes is thus inflicted. 


It is generally acknowledged that the best light 
comes from an angle of about 45 degrees toward the 
left, high up the wall, of course, as in the Prussian 
system, and as generally adopted in our own class- 
rooms. But so far as I can learn, no argument has 
yet been adduced to show why the principle should 
be reversed in a large school-room. Now refer to 
schools of great length where it is impossible to 
obtain sufficient light from the side. The difficulty 
is sometimes got over by placing a strong light in 
front, which is thrown direct on the child and the 
desk ; and also by a small back light, which helps to 
diffuse or spread the light, and to throw sufficient 
rays on the blackboard. I am not alone in con- 
sidering this method far preferable to the reverse of 
that order. I have this day consulted with a school- 
master for whose use I am about to erect a school, 
and he entirely concurs in this view. He wants the 
light full on the children, which is far more important 
than the light on the master, and the children want 
the light upon the papers upon which they are 
engaged. Will back light give this result ? The 
answer in the negative is as clear as noonday. 

But the advocates of the back light system say 
that it should be kept “‘high up the wall.” When, 
however, we remember the kind of humanity that 
generally constitute school boards, who look with 
very jealous eyes upon spending the ratepayers’ 
money, and that clause 2 will allow of walls being 
11ft. high only to the wall-plate, which means in 
that case the light cannot exceed 10ft. from the 
floor, and that in the majority of cases it is only 
too probable these bare limits will not be greatly 
exceeded, their argument then falls to the ground. 
But even if the windows were carried to 12ft. or 
13ft. from floor, it must be obvious that the shadow 
falls on the paper or book, and the features of the 
child are also partially obscured by the shade before 
referred to. 

The question then comes, which is the best 
possible light for the purpose ? I am of opinion that 
too much light cannot be diffused in a school-room, 
and that a picture gallery, or, better still, a billiard- 
room (having both top and front lights in equal pro- 
portions), is the best system which can be devised, 
for by it the distribution of light is thorough, 
although a little strongest from the front. More- 
over, the system of top light affords the best oppor- 
tunity for complete ventilation. Stables, billiard- 
rooms, picture galleries, and railways are lit and 
ventilated in this way, because the plan is considered 
most feasible and perfect. Why should it not be 
also for aschool-room ? 

I have lately designed a school building, now in 
course of erection, in which I have seized the oppor- 
tunity of practically testing the methods which I 
advocate. The wall light comes from the front, the 
aspect of which is studiously kept due south, but 
the roof is carried out 5ft. at a flatter pitch to form 
a protection in inclement weather, and to soften the 
clear rays of the sun. In the back roof, which is 
towards the north, a kind of skylight is inserted 
over each row of desks. From these skylights the 
light is radiated or diffused, and falls on the desks 
without casting any shadow, also on the blackboard 
and the teacher ; but still the greatest light comes 
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from the front. The skylights are ventilators, so 
also are the wall lights below the transom, so that 
acurrent, always to be graduated, passes from about 
4ft. of the floor upwards across the room, but not 
sufficiently near the heads of the children to affect 
them by the draught. I might give other par- 
ticulars; but as the author cannot be divined, it 
is now unwise to do so. I give it, however, as an 
instance, far preferable to the methods advocated at 
the Architectural Association. But I should like to 
see the various methods more fully discussed.—I 
am, &c., H. 


Srr,—In order that this competition may be in- 
vested with additional interest, and lead to really 
practical results, I beg to offer the following sug- 
gestions :— 


1. That as some first-rate designs may reasonably 
be expected, the London School Board should be 
asked to co-operate, and one of their large school 
sites be selected (instead of a merely imaginary plot 
of land), and that they be invited to examine the 
designs (in concert with the promoters of this com- 
petition), and select therefrom one suitable for exe- 
cution, and to employ the author to carry out his 
plans at the usual commission of 5 per cent., or 
such modification of his plans as may be deemed 
desirable. 

2. That the design considered next in order of 
merit should receive half the premium, provided the 
first design was really carried out. 

3. That the fullest particulars be issued (by pub- 
lication in your journal) as to the general distribu- 
tion required, and specially as to the accommodation 
to be previded in the school-rooms and class-rooms. 

4. That it would be desirable to give some guide 
as to the area and capacity of cloak-room accommo- 
dation required, and that at least 4 basins per 100 
be provided in the lavatories. 

5. That it should not be deemed necessary to 
make special plans for ventilation and warming, as 
it may be with reason assumed that these points 
could receive proper attention in the event of any of 
the designs being carried out; and as artificial means 
of ventilation really involve consultation with 
parties who specially give attention to this class of 
work, it would simply trouble the competitors to 
seek their advice unnecessarily. Open windows and 
fireplaces, I would venture to suggest, should be 
assumed for the purposes of this competition, so as 
not to complicate these subjects too much. 

6. That plans of all the floors, two sections, and 
one elevation—be considered sufficient. 

7. That no perspective views be received, or, if 
admitted, that a perspective view in every case be 
made absolutely binding, otherwise the competitors 
will not compete on equal terms; but as the judges 
are men who will readily understand geometrical 
drawings, a showy perspective is not needed, 

8. That while it is desirable to open the compe- 
tition as widely as possible to architects who are 
competent, from experience, to make a good design, 
it is not desirable to receive the idea of every novice, 
or the very youngest members of our profession, and 
that therefore an entry fee of one guinea be paid 
with every set of designs sent in. 

9. That ten of the designs (considered in order of 
merit by the judges) be illustrated in the Burrprine 
News; and although some gentlemen may be dis- 
posed to object to the proposition of an entry fee so 
large as one guinea, I venture to think that ten good 
designs for schools will be a very good exchange for 
such asum; and, moreover, that if the perspective 
view be excluded from the competition, far more 
than a guinea will be saved in the preparation of 
each set of drawings. 

10. That the guinea entry fees be formed into a 
competitors’ prize, and that the competitors them- 
selves be allowed, by vote, to select the design to 
which this prize may be awarded. 


Should the foregoing suggestions, with others that 
have been or may be made by your several corre- 
spondents, be adopted, the competition would assume 
proportions that might fairly command the attention 
of some of the most artistic members of the profes- 
sion, and at least three premiums or prizes would 
accrue, in all probability— 


1. The execution of the building at the usual 
commission, and half the premium offered by the 
promoters of this competition. 

2. Half the premium awarded by the promoters 
of this competition. 


3, The competitors’ prize—I am, &c., TT. P. 


Sir, —I think, if we take into consideration 
that our agricultural districts and villages generally 
are so badly provided with efficient school accommo- 
dation, and that the resources for providing same 


are often so limited, you would be conferring a great 
boon on persons interested in this object, if your 


proposed competition could embrace a design for a | 


village school for from 60 to 100 children—mixed 
—with suitable married master’s residence attached, 
the beautifying (sadly needed) of our village 
architecture to be considered, so far as compatible 
with strict economy, in the preparation of designs. 

If my suggestion is worth the space in your valu- 
able paper, kindly insert.—I am, &c., 


Yorkshire, July 10. Rusricus. 


Srr,—I think this school competition will excite 
some interest in the profession, and make explicit 
several important matters connected with school 
planning, in which most architects are now in a fog. 
Let the various ‘‘ points” be fully and fairly discussed 
before competitors go to work, that they may know 
what they are about, and very great interest could not 
fail to be infused into the subject. Iam glad you 
have taken the initiative in this matter.—I am, &c., 


CoRNISH SUBSCRIBER. 


Sir,—Would it not be desirable that the proposed 
school competition be put off till later in the year, 
when it would not interfere with outdoor sketching ?>— 
I am, &c., R. 


PRIZES AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Professor Lewis presents his compliments to the 
Editor of the BurLpING News, and would be much 
obliged by his mentioning in the next nnmber that 
the medals given as prizes in his classes at University 
College were the Donaldson silver medals. The 
omission of the above was in Professor Lewis’ own 
list. 


9, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., July 8. 
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LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


FRIENDLY SocIETIES AND BUILDING SocIETIES. 
—The second part of the second report of the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into friendly and 
benefit building societies has just been issued. It 
consists of evidence taken in London during 1870 
and 1871 on friendly societies and working men’s 
clubs, and also evidence taken in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the provinces of England during 1871 on friendly 
societies, benefit building societies, &c. In the first 
part of the report of the commissioners, published 
shortly after the opening of Parliament, the Irish 
Registrar’s Office was described as being in an un- 
satisfactory condition. Since that time a corres 
pondence has taken place between the Irish Registrar 
and the chairman of the commission, and it is pub- 
lished in the present part of the report. The Registrar 
says it appears to him that the extended inquiries 
which the commissioners have thought fit to make 
as to the state of the register, the condition of his 
office, and his hours of office attendance, have been 
based rather upon their own ideal conception of what 
might be or ought to be than upon any practical 
consideration of what has been actually enacted by 
statute, directed by the Secretary of State, or allowed 
by the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury. 
The Registrar contends that he has acted according 
to what he inferred to be the views of the Treasury 
and of the Secretaries of State, and does not coincide 
with the commissioners in what they say as to the 
unsatisfactory condition of his office. 


THE BIRMINGHAM F'RIENDLY BUILDING Socrery. 
—The twelfth annual meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening, at the offices, 44, Waterloo-street. The 
report stated that the income for the past year had 
been £11,349 7s. 9d., making the aggregate receipts 
£104,000 14s. lid. The gross profits, including the 
balance brought forward, amounted to £3,066 Os. 6d. 
After payment of the interest to depositors, discharg- 
ing all management expenses, and placing to the 
credit of the ledger accounts of investing members 
compound interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, and 5 per cent. on the current payments, the 
balance of the reserve fund was £1,459 10s. 4d. 


City oF RocHESTER BuILpInG, LAND, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SocimTy.—The annual meeting of the 
shareholders and members was held on Monday. 
The report stated that notwithstanding the con- 
tinued depression in house and landed property, the 
directors were enabled to report a satisfactory pro- 
gress in the transactions of the society during the 
past year, the amount of business effected being 
larger than that of any corresponding year. The 
directors had appropriated a balance profit for the 
past year equivalent to 6} per cent. on the shares 
of the investing members. ‘The balance-sheet showed 
that £4,404 had been received in subscriptions from 
borrowing and investing members, £595 from pro- 
perty redeemed, £518 from property sold, £221 from 
rents, and £68 from fines, fees, and discounts, 
making the total income during the past year 
£7,434 18s, 9d. On the other side of the account, 
£3,427 had been advanced to members, £3,403 paid 
to members on withdrawal, £103 for repairs to 
estates in possession, and £190 of loans to the 
society repaid, the total expenditure leaving a 
balance of £1,064 due to the bankers. The capital 
of the society was £14,982. 


Iutercommunication, 


---——}____ 
QUESTIONS. 


[{2604.]—Foliage.—A list of those plants and 
flowers which are specially suitable for stone carving 
would oblige—AN AMATEUR, Bh 

[2605.]—Strength of Brick Bridge.—Will one _ 
of your readers give a short formula by which can be — 
calculated the safe weight a brick bridge will sustain 
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on each superficial foot of its surface, erected as per 
sketch, the roadway over being 20ft. in width between 
side walls ?—QUERIST. | 

[2606.]—Ornamental Brickwork. — Can any: 
reader, inform me in what parts of England the best 
examples of ancient ornamental brick building may be 
found ?—D. F. 

[2607.]Cylinders.—Will some one give me the 
rule for ascertaining the difference in the strength of 
a solid cylinder and a hollow one when both are made 
of the same material? Also the difference in strength 
of a cast-iron hollow cylinder and a wrought-iron 
ditto.—_AMATEUR BUILDER, 

[2608.|]—Framed Floors.—What is understood by — 
framed floors, and when are they used ?—AMATEUR 
BUILDER, 
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REPLIES. 


[2594.]—Moresque Style.—There is one work in 
the French annexe of the Exhibition which might 
assist ‘‘ Master Builder.” It is called ‘* L’ Architecture 
des Nations Etrangéres,” and treats largely of the 
architectural styles peculiar'to Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, 
&c.—ARCHITECT. 

(2598.;—Shoring.—The accompanying cuts, taken 
from Viollet le Due’s Dictionary, illustrate what is 
wanted by ‘‘One in Need.” <A framework of stout 
timber (detail B) is placed around the column just 
below the capital. Thisis supported by eight timbers, 
G, which are fixed at the base like ordinary shoring. 


The interval between the frame C and the abacus is 
then well filled with rough masonry, when the ~ 
damaged stones may be removed. If one stone or 
more at the top of the column happens to be perfectly. 
solid, the arrangement shown in the elevation at K, — 
and in detail at E, is made use of.—C. P. E. 


is 


It is announced that the old established business 
of Messrs. J & W. Eastwood, as lime, cement, and 
brick manufacturers, and merchants, carried onfor so 
many years at Wellington Wharf, Belvedere-road, 
and Canal Bridge Wharf, Old Kent-road, has been _ 
joined by some gentlemen of means and character, — 
and has been registered as a limited liability company 
(both Messrs. J. & W. Eastwood retaining a con 
siderable interest in it), and that the business will in 
future be conducted upon an extensive scale at the 
same premises, under the style of “Hastwood & 
Company, Limited.” 


‘ 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


ye INHABITED House Duty.—Mr. W. H. Smith 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Thursday 
week whethereach hereditamentseparately numbered, 
described, and valued in the valuation list, as finally 
determined by the Assessment Committee under the 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act of 1869, should, if such 
hereditament were chargeable to the inhabited house 
duty, be assessed separately for such duty, in con- 
formity with such valuation list, and in pursuance of 
section 45, sub-section 2, of such Act.—T he Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer: No, sir. I think the conclu- 
sion does not necessarily follow, when the House 
Duty Act requires that the assessment should be 
made jointly. The fact that the valuation must be 
separately made under the Metropolitan Valuation 
Act does not interfere with the provisions of the Act 
regarding such joint assessment. The assessment 
eould be furnished upon the sum of the valuation 
under the Metropolitan Valuation Act. 

Tue New Law Courrs.—Mr. C. Bentinck asked 
her Majesty’s Government whether it was their in- 
tention to authorise the expenditure of public money 
in the execution of the design for the Strand front 
of the new Law Courts, which was now exhibited 
by Mr. Street at the Royal Academy.—Mr. Ayrton 
said the designs for the new courts were not ap- 

roved of by him, but by the Lords of the Treasury. 
Rines the sketch designs were approved of, Mr. 
Street had intimated that he had made some small 
changes in the elevation of the Strand; but the 
nature and extent of those changes could only be 
perfectly ascertained when he had deposited the 
regular contract plans for the elevation of the build- 
ing. The design which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy was not really an elevation, but merely a 
perspective drawing of the plan which Mr. Street 
had in view at the time when he drew it. At present 
it was impossible to judge what would be the nature 
and extent of the real elevation, but the matter 
would be taken into consideration when the regular 
contract plans were deposited. 

Tue Houses oF PARLIAMENT.—Mr. Butler-John- 
stone on Tuesday asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether it was a fact that in August, 1870, 
seven different preparations for preserving the stone 
were tried upon the Houses of Parliament; and, if 
so, whether any report as to the relative merits of 
those preparations had been issued; whether it was 
a fact that, with one exception, all those preparations 
had failed ; and whether there would be any objec- 
tion to mark those several experiments with num- 
bers, with a printed reference to the names of their 
respective inventors, for the information of members 
and others viewing them.—Mr. Ayrton stated that 
in 1870 several experiments were made for the pre- 
servation of the stone, but sufficient time had not 
elapsed for a satisfactory report to be made as to the 
success of those experiments, and he did not think 
it desirable to afford any information which might 
be converted into an advertisement by the different 
parties. If any one really interested in the matter 
desired accurate information there would be no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining it on application to the proper 
authorities. 

THe New Post-Orrice Buinpines.—Mr. Winn 
asked the First Commissioner of Works whether he 
intended to hold the contractors of the new Post- 
office buildings to their engagement, in the event of 
their being unable to fulfill their contract within the 
specified time, owing to the strike now existing 
between the builders and their workmen.—Mr. 
Ayrton said the contract was to have been completed 
onthe 31st of December last, but for various reasons 
the time had been extended. At present there was 
no question before the Board. When the building 
was completed questions would arise as to whether 
the work had been unduly delayed, with reference to 
the terms of the contract, under which penalties of a 
certain sum per week were specified. When the 
proper time arrived inquiries would be made into the 
matter, to ascertain whether the penalties ought to 
be enforced, and all the circumstances would then be 
taken into account. 


BIRMINGHAM SEWERAGE Brnt.—In the House of 
Commons, on Monday, Mr. Dixon presented a peti- 
tion from the Corporation of Birmingham praying for 
ears for the rejection of the Birmingham Sewerage 

ill. 

——_g—___— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BURNTISLAND.—It has been resolved, on the 
basis of a report submitted by Mr. John Sang, C.E., 
Kirkcaldy, to probe the Widows’ Land at the base 
of the Binn Hill at Burntisland, with the object of 
extracting water from the shale beds that are 
believed to abound there. 


IMPURITY OF THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 
—Dr. M’Cormack, the medical officer of health for 
the Lambeth district, submitted a report of consider- 
able length to the Lambeth Vestry at their meeting 
on Thursday week, in which some grave remarks 
are made as to the impurity of the water supplied by 
the Lambeth and Vauxhall companies. The report 
stated that on the 18th of June he examined the 
water of both companies, with results showing that 
whilst there was but a very slight improvement in 


the water supplied by the Lambeth Company, that of 
the Vauxhall Company continued to exhibit the 
same degree of impurity as it did the previous month. 
Living organisms were detected by the microscope 
in both waters, and in the Lambethwater animalcula 
were found visible to the naked eye. The specimen 
was that known as the ‘‘water scorpion.” After 
showing that the hea}th of the prisoners in Millbank 
and the rate of mortality at once strikingly improved 
and continued on the water supply being changed 
from the Thames to that from the artesian wells in 
Trafalgar-square, and that the same results were 
shown at Pentonville, where the water was drawn 
from a well deep in the chalk, the report went on to 
state that, in the opinion of the medical officer, if it 
were wished to attain to a higher standard of health 
and a lower rate of mortality, our water supply 
should be obtained from pure sources, and not be 
subjected, as was now the case, to contamination 
from sewage, and that its comparative purity should 
not be dependent on the state of the weather. The 
report concluded as follows :—'‘‘It is, I fear, too true 
a saying that our criminal population are better cared 
for, and their health of greater consideration, than 
that of our hard-worked honest poor. ‘This state of 
things should not be allowed to continue, and [ think 
it is now incumbent on not only this vestry, but 
every vestry in London, to bring this matter of the 
impurity of the water supply under the notice of 
Government.” Mr. Fowler gave notice that at the 
next meeting he should move that a deputation be 
appointed to wait upon the Home Secretary on the 
subject. 


“ PoIsonING AN ARCHBISHOP.”—At the Lambeth 
Vestry last week, letters from the Home Office and 
the Local Government Board were read, enclosing a 
complaint from the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
regard to the nuisance and damage arising from two 
large potteries near Lambeth Palace. The air being 
charged with muriatic acid, the healthful growth of 
trees was impossible, shrubs on the Embankment 
had their leaves literally coated, as with varnish, 
and the limestone of which the Palace was built was 
fast crumbling to decay. It was resolved to direct 
the medical officer to inquire and report on the steps 
the vestry could take to abate the nuisance, one of 
the speakers expressing graye doubts whether any- 
thing would be done ‘until the archbishop and all 
his family had been poisoned.” 


TUNBRIDGE.—Sewerage is to be gone on with at 
Tunbridge, plans having been prepared by Mr. C. 
Jones, and approved by the Board of Health. Seven 
tenders for carrying out the works have been sub- 
mitted, of which the lowest, £7,211, is £3,033 4s. 9d. 
less than the highest! At West Moulsey, the same 
startling disproportion is observable, on a reduced 
scale, between the highest and the lowest of four 
tenders for the construction of some 420ft. or so of 
50in. ring sewer, and a Sediment tank, at the Grange, 
Messrs. Scase, offering to do the work for £100, and 
Messrs. Hibbins & T'rasler, for £174—very nearly 
double! In this case, however, the accepted tender 
was for £162, and as it appears the owner of the 
estate is a private person, it is hardly probable, the 
Parochial Critic thinks, that he deliberately loses by 
the transaction. 


Sp 


CHIPS. 


New Schools were opened at Chartham, Kent, on 
the 27th ult. Mr. J. G. Hall, of Canterbury, is the 
architect. 


Church restoration is going on at Weekley and 
Warkton, Leicestershire. The latter church under- 
went avery thorough renovation, as to its internal 
fittmgs and arrangement, only four or five years 
since. It is now intended to carry the work further. 
Amongst other improvements, the south aisle will 
be enlarged, a vestry added, and the present un- 
sightly windows replaced by others. Mr. Slater is 
the architect. At Weekley, besides many other 
alterations, the church will be reseated throughout, 
the pews and gallery haying disappeared. The 
works are under the superintendence of Mr. Blom- 
field, who is also building new parsonage-houses 
both here and at Little Oakley. 


The land on the Holborn Viaduct, of which 
mention was made in last week’s BurnpING NEws 
as having been let for £15,000 a year has been taken 
by Mr. Richard Tress. The area is 114,000ft., not 
120,000ft., as previously stated. 


A new Episcopal Church was opened at Moffat, 
N.B., on Sunday Jast. The plan of the building is 
cruciform, and consists of chancel, vestry and organ 
chamber, with transepts and nave, the latter 55ft. by 
22ft., and the interior apex of the roof 28ft. in height. 
Beyond the nave is a porch with two doors. In the 
chancel over the altar is a tripartite filled in with 
designs by Mr. Ballantine, Edinburgh. 


The memorial stone of a new Baptist Chapel is to 
be laid at Addlestone to-day. Mr. Wonnacott, of 
Chertsey, is the architect. Mr. Spurgeon is to deliver 
a sermon in connection with the ceremony under the 
famous Cross Oak, under which the Lollards and 
Wycliffe are said to have preached. 

An aquarium is about to be constructed near the 
Alexandria Park, Manchester. Mr. J. Sherwin is 
the architect. 


Our Office Table, 
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A Srrance Horen.—Of all the hotels in the 
world the very oddest is a lonely one in California, 
en the road between San José and Santa Cruz. 
Imagine ten immense trees standing a few feet apart 
and hollow inside; these are the hotel, neat, breezy, 
and romantic. The largest tree is 65ft. around, and 
contains a sitting-room and that bureau of Bacchus 
wherefrom is dispensed the thing that biteth and 
stingeth. All about this tree is a garden of flowers 
and evergreens. The drawing-room is a bower made 
of redwood, evergreens, and madrona branches. For 
bed-chambers there are nine great hollow trees, 
whitewashed or papered, and haying doors cut to fit 
the shape of the holes. Literature finds a place in 
a leaning stump, dubbed ‘‘ the library.” If it were 
not for that same haunt of Bacchus, it is certain 
that the guests of this forest establishment would 
feel like nothing so much as dryads. 


Tue CHARING-CROSS APPROACH TO THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT.—At the usual weekly meeting of the 
Board of Works on Friday last, a letter was read 
from the Duke of Northumberland asking the Board 
to submit to him a full statement of their case and 
plan for an approach to the Embankment through 
Northumberland House, in order that he might 
transmit the same to his legal advisers. The Works 
Committee presented a report stating ‘‘ That a direct 
approach from Charing-cross to the Thames Em- 
bankment being imperatively required for the public 
convenience, the Board do apply to his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether he would assent to the introduction of 
a Bill by the Board for the acquisition of Northum- 
berland House and grounds, and such other portions 
of his property as may be necessary for the forma- 
tion of the approach.” The solicitor stated that the 
engineer’s estimate for the work was £206,000. 
After some further discussion the report was unani- 
mously adopted. 


MeErropotirAN ASSOCIATION FOR ‘IMPROVING 
THE DWELLINGS or THE LypusTRIoUS CLASSES.— 
A meeting of the shareholders of this Association 
was held at the offices, Finsbury-circus, last week, 
under the presidency of Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. 
The report showed that, though the buildings of the 
Association were over one thousand to the acre (being 
four times that of crowded and unhealthy neigh- 
bourhoods), yet the mortality was only two-thirds, 
in consequence of the vast open spaces around them, 
and the improved construction of the buildings. The 
directors had just enteredinto an agreement with the 
Metropolitan Railway Company to take a large piece 
of land in the Farringdon-road, lying between 
Hatton Garden and Clerkenwell, upon which they 
proposed to erect dwellings for about 250 families. 
The 164 Alexandra cottages at Penge were let. 
The profits for the year amounted to £5,414 4s, 3d., 
from which a dividend of 44 per cent. per annum, - 
free of income-tax, will be paid, leaving a balance of 
£451 8s. to be carried to the Guarantee Fund, which 
will then amount to £5,488 4s. The Chairman, in 
the course of his remarks on the report, said that 
with reference to the dwellings at Penge there seemed 
to be but one thing needed—viz., an increase of 
trains, which the railway directors could not yet be 
induced to put on. 


aerate eerersioeiaat 


At the Clarence Hotel, Manchester, on Thursday, 
the 4th inst., Mr. T. Acton, auctioneer, sold 861 
superficial yards of land in Cross-street and 5. 
Ann’s-street, Manchester, together with the build- 
ings thereon, which latter produce a gross rental of 
£1,811. The bidding commenced at £40,000, the 
property being ultimately knocked. down at £55,600 
to Mr. R. Bridgford, estate agent. 


The Town Hall Committee of the Bolton Corpora- 
tion have accepted the tender of Mr. Simpson, of 
London, amounting to £5,300, for the decoration of 
the Great Hall, Council Chamber, Mayor’s Reception 
and Dining Rooms, entrance hall and corridor in the 
Town Hall at present being erected in Bolton. 


Messrs. Hodkinson & Clarke, the manufacturers of 
the new sheet iron Venetian blinds, haye been occu- 
pied during the last six months in the erection of 
new premises at Small Heath, Birmingham. 


Dick Whittington’s statue, erected where he heard, 
like Irving, ‘“ those bells,” has been removed and sold 
to a publican, who has had Dick stuck up over his 
door at Highgate, and repainted. 


At Lawrence, Massachusetts, a machine for mak- 
ing wall-paper produces 79 miles of paper daily, 
being run 23 hours. 


The Fine Arts Exhibition at Brussels will open 
on the 15th August, and close on the 15th October 
next. 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Lonpon.—The men are no longer united among 
themselves, and the masters haye practically obtained 
the advantage. Ou Wednesday night week the London 
Society of Masons resolved upon sending a deputation 
to the masters to treat for the termination of the 
strike and lock-out, and the interview took place on 
Friday, when the following treaty was agreed upon :— 
““The Committee of the Central Association of Master 
Builders agree to settle the questions now pending 
between them and the masons by their representatives 
in the following terms: That the average working 
hours shall be 51 per week, as requested by the work- 
men, but that the shorter hours, during which they 
cannot see to work in the winter shall be made up by 
additional hours in summer ; and that the wages shall 
be 83d. instead of S8d., as at present. The hours to be 
as under : 12 weeks in winter at 47 hours per week, the 
40 weeks remaining at 524 hours. The hours of com- 
mencing to be 6 o’clock in the summer, 7 in the winter. 
In winter, half-an-hour later on Monday morning. The 
hour of leaving off on Saturday to be 12 o’clock all the 
year round. The Committee of Masters will recom- 
mend the members of the Association to pay wages on 
Friday evening after work.—Signed for the masters, 
B. Hannen, C. Lucas, G. Trollope, G. Dines, S. Bird. 
For the men, H. Broadhurst, H. Nisbet, W. Bowman, 
M. Kennard, P. Weighill.” Secresy was enjoined until 
such time as they could be submitted for acceptance or 
rejection to the general body of masons. The Car- 
penters’ Committee obtained no official intelligence of 
the negotiations until Saturday morning, when it was 
conveyed to them in a secretarial letter. The car- 
penters were greatly incensed by the receipt of this 
communication ; no settlement, they contended, ought 
to have been entertained without their being parties 
to the compact ; and, with these feelings, the meeting 
of the two committees may be readily conceived. The 
Masons’ Committee were upbraided for breaking faith 
with the carpenters, but Mr. Broadhurst is understood 
te have protested that he never supposed the masons 
could be expected to act alone; on the contrary, at 
their first mass meetings, he distinctly stated they had 
made overtures to the masters for a compromise, while 
at the second of those meetings, when it was proposed 
“‘the men should not resume work until the nine hours 
and ninepence, pure and simple, were conceded,” he 
moved and carried an amendment that they should 
not go back “until the dispute was settled.” At 
8 o’clock on Monday a special meeting of the car- 
penters’ central committee was held for the purpose of 
considering the course to be adopted in the present 
crisis. Mr. Matkin, the secretary, read the notice re- 
ceived from the masters, announcing that the shops 
would be re-opened on Tuesday morning upon the 
terms accepted by the masons. After some discussion 
it was resolved that a special delegate meeting be held 
on Tuesday evening, at 8 o’clock, when the question to 
be placed before the delegates should be, ‘Shall the 
carpenters and joiners resume work upon the terms 
accepted by the masons, or shall they adhere to the 
terms of their memorial, nine hours at 9d. per hour, 
accompanied by acode of working rules, to be mutually 
agreed upon by the masters and workmen?” At 2 
o’clock the same day a general meeting of the men on 
strike from Jackson &,Shaw’s and Brass’s firms was 
held at the Brown Bear, Bloomsbury, to discuss the 
present position of the dispute. After some discussion, 
a resolution was proposed and carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, condemnatory of the agreement with the 
masons, and declaring adherence to the terms of the 
memorial. The meeting of the locked-out men in the 
Pimlico district was also held, when a resolution similar 
to the above was unanimously adopted. A crowded 
meeting of the delegates from-the carpenters and 
joiners was held in the evening. Mr. Sinclair moved 
the following resolution :—‘‘ That this meeting of dele- 
gates from the carpenters and joiners of London desires 
to express its great regret at action taken by the Lon- 
don masons, and is of opinion the arrangements entered 
into between the masters’ committee and the masons’ 
deputation are calculated to frustrate the objects con- 
tained in our memorial of the 1st of March. That we 
are further of opinion we should continue our com- 
bined efforts to obtain the objects of our memorial, 
believing that no other terms are likely to remove the 
long-standing grievances in our trade.” The resolution 
was strongly supported by several delegates, and, on 
being put from the chair, was carried unanimously. Mr. 
T. Davis moved the second resolution—“‘That this dele- 
gate meeting earnestly calls upon all carpenters and 
joiners who value the object sought for by our memorial 
to abstain from resuming work in any shop,oratany job, 
on strike, where the lock-out has existed,until the terms 
of the memorial are conceded by the employers, or such 
other terms are offered by them as, in the opinion of 
the trade, may form a just and equitable settlement of 
the points in dispute.” Other delegates supported the 
resolution, which was then put and carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Barry, moved the third resolution :— 
“That in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable to 
hold a mass meeting of the men in all the branches of 
the building trade represented at the conference last 
Monday—viz., the carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, 
painters, smiths, metal workers, and labourers, to pro- 
mote combined action, and that our delegates be em- 
powered to co-operate in getting up such meeting at 
the earliest opportunity.” Mr. Sydenham seconded 
the resolution upon the understanding thatthe masons 
should be excluded from such meeting. ‘That the 
two first resolutions be printed and circulated through 


the trade with a list of those firms appended where men 
were not to apply for work.” One of the auditors then 
reported that the total amount received by the trea- 
surer up to Saturday last in aid of the movement had 
been £2,426 16s. 3d., and the sum expended was 
£1,905 12s. 4d., leaving a balance of £521 3s. 11d, 
This, of course, did not include the strike pay paid by 
the various societies to their members. A deputation 
from the plasterers was then introduced, and were 
informed of the resolutions which had been passed 
during the eyening, and they expressed much satisfac- 
tion at the result, promising the co-operation of their 
body. As soon asthe result of the delegate meeting of car- 
penters held on Tuesday night became known through- 
out the metropolis, the resolutions passed received the 
cordial approval of nearly all the district committees 
whose delegates had been at the meeting. Not only did 
the carpenters applaud the determination which had 
been come to by the central committee, but the mem- 
bers of the other trades, with the exception of the 
masons, gaye a pretty general assent to the action 
taken by the carpenters, and as far as can be learnt 
there is every reason to suppose that the carpenters 
will be supported by the bricklayers, the plasterers, the 
smiths, and the members of the other trades concerned 
in building operations. Some dissatisfaction is also 
apparent among a section of the masons, who, while 
not denying that their trade must derive some benefit 
from the compromise, ayer that it would haye been 
far better had the interests of all the trades been con- 
sulted, and all hands determined to stand or fall to- 
gether. Owing to this division of opinion the masons 
have not all resumed work, though many have gone 
on to outside jobs of Messrs. Cubitts’, Trollope’s, 
Lucas’s, and Hannens’. The plasterers on Wednesday 
sent in a communication to the Master Builders’ As- 
sociation, asking them to receive a deputation with the 
view of discussing the basis of an amicable settlement, 
as applicable to the requirements of their branch. The 
tone of the men, generally, is conciliatory, and, 
like the masons, they defend the advsiability of 
independent action on the ground that if there 
had been a joint discussion with the view to concerted 
action, each branch would only haye struggled for its 
own particular interest, and that an amicable settlement 
would have been retarded. The terms of the commu- 
nication which they have sent in they do not wish to 
make public till it has been discussed, but they express 
themselves anxious for a fair adjustment. A special 
meeting of the trade is about to be called for the pur- 
pose of remodelling the Plasterers’ Society. The object 
of the meeting will be to form the London branch on 
a more independent footing. Hitherto their rules have 
been similar to those of the masons, one of the prin- 
cipal being that on any question the votes of the mem- 
bers of all the branches throughout the country must 
be taken. In consequence of this, on many important 
questions the country votes negatived those of the 
London men, and thus it is argued that the Londoners 
have not a fair representation, and that the system 
requires amendment. At a conference held on Wed- 
nesday, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, by the com- 
mittee of the Central Association of Master Builders 
and the representatives of the provincial towns, as under 
—Mr. Briggs, president General Builders’ Association ; 
Mr. Urmson, of Liverpool, Mr. Neill and Mr. Johnson, 
of Manchester, Mr. Beckett, of Northwich, Mr. Gib- 
son, of Warrington, Mr. Hardwick, of Birmingham, 
Mr. Simpson, of Hull, Mr. Bennett, of Rugby, Mr. 
Marriott. of Coventry, Mr. Baker, of Bristol, Mr. 
Clutterbuck, of Gloucester, Mr. Faucett, of Hudders- 
field, Mr. Bell, of Cambridge, and Mr. Mault—the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed:—‘‘ That it is desirable 
that the Association of Master Builders in the United 
Kingdom should enter into a close alliance with a view 
of ameliorating the position of the trade, and es- 
pecially in regard to the labour question to endeavour 
to settle matters without a resort to the system of 
strikes now so frequently occurring. That in consti- 
tuting a central association it is desirable to make such 
arrangements as shall secure united action where 
united action is necessary, and at the same time shall 
secure to the various associations independence of 
local action in all loeal matters. 

NorwicH.—On Friday evening last the journey- 
men bricklayers of Norwich held a meeting to con- 
sider their present rate of wages, and to agitate for the 
nine hours’ system. It was resolved that they should 
request an advance of one halfpenny per hour, a re- 
duction of the hours of labour from 60 to 56 hours 
per week, the week’s work to finish at one o’clock on 
Saturday; that all overtime be charged a penny an 
hour extra; and that the system of sub-contracting 
and jobbing by workmen be abolished. 


TENDERS. 


APPLETON-UPON-WISKE.—For new schools, Appleton- 
upon-Wiske, for the School Board :— 
Path BOM seve recreeessstsvaen sons scene séscceesoueeee £273 0 6 


25518 0 
BERKS.—For new schools and master’s residence at 


Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berks. Mr. William Penstone, 
architect :— 


Newcombe.. 
Bartlett scweeiecacecncte 
Honor & Castle:s. 22.sseicesdscouessccaneee bene 
Williams (accepted) 
CAMBRIDGE.—For the erection of two villas (exclusive 
of sand, lime, and bricks). Mr. Edwin Hays, architect, 
Cambridge and Bury S. Edmunds :— 
Wilson & Son 


(Sharp, too late.) 


CATERHAM.—For detached house in Harestone Valley, — 


Caterham. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. Sparrow :— 
Williams & Son... 2 wseeeee H1854 


Taylor (& Sons ccsaeccsecusees «» 1750 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West............. -. 1665 
WEE. icciaxsauvceensessectauspteetenes cacesteees neater amas 1661 
J ALTO tbe. cccss coe oceuswseonnwctey Guest eee preenemeae mreeEees 1639 
Smethurst (accepted) oi cscccssnccseqecceanestoucer 1635 
Architect's. estimators... cssvcsecetusvasetscececver 1646 


CHESTERFIELD.—For the erection of new school in 
Hipper-street, for the School Board :— 
Heathcote (accepted)........csescccscereneee £1634 10 0 


CHESTERFIELD.—For the erection of new school in 
S. Helen’s-street, for the School Board :— 
Forrest (accepted)....0...ccscesssesssscswcsaurtiecss - £1819 


East ActTon.—For alterations and repairs at “The 
Lodge,” East Acton :— 


PELIAT recaesuccecns non ccavassseeee weecceae sclapeanbestalackestssfCOoe 
Cooke & Green...........ssscescseees * 

Harris & Wardrop (accepted)... i. 
IPOYEISS 2 osesscaae swacseesegndsusenneseesssenie eavaraavaen(OLO 


HACKNEY.—For the conversion of a warehouse in Clare- 
mont-street, Hackney, to the purposes of a school, for the 
London School Board :— 

Parsons Brothers (accepted).........scceeereesee 


KENLEY.—For a detached house at Kenley, Surrey. Mr. 


Richard Martin, architect :— Felting 

House, roof. Total. 

£ £ £ 

Wale y-\cicccssateaccuacacvetsnes Spb Gapesee oie ae 1677 
Wright Bros. & Goodchild 1150 ...... OB: See 1205 
JATLOEE ...t.creceses wiwamerae seaste LMDOro etouxe SOs 1200 
SIMOBSS: 5 .cctasvanes adeaechdvestetMh Ll Oia eswene ny ae - 1150 
Smethurst.........00 Pep ce iu ea £6 Socbaws 1096 
Ward (accepted)....cccccssssss |) GOO) iecssce (40. caves - 1037 


KENLEY.—For the erection of a detached house at 
Kenley, Surrey :— 
Ward (accepted) ........0.. eda dbavaonosbetsupapskenstee £600 
LEAMINGTON.—For residence, stabling, and lodge, near 
Leamington, for Henry Ellis, Esq. Messrs, Payne & 
Talbot, architects. Quantities by Mr. Thomas Mansell, 


Birmingham :— 
Hardwick & Soni... .ccsocsccescsossscceceouvavsecessse O02 
° cnbneay 6752 


Smith cise sexenes sceanke aa 6670 
Horsley Brothers ... 6587 
Mason & Mills............ 6392 
W. & J. Webb........ cast oe das 0215 
Parnell & Son........... scobupastuoaucdepeteeeeeeetoes . 6079 


LIVERPOOL.—For offices and stables for the executors of — 


the late J. M. Threlfall, Esq., Brewery, Liverpool. Mr. G. 
Scamell, Great George-street, Westminster, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Curtis & Son:— 
Offices, Stables. 
Holmes & Nicholl.......... eevee HOIIL £2935 


SEVENOAKS.—For the erection of a house for T. Usborne, 
Esq., at Godden-green, near Sevenoaks. Mr. Joseph 
Fogerty, architect, Westminster-chambers, 8, W. :— 

Trollope & Son....... ae tibs sonnet Saneadneddesstestes Co DOM 

Browne & Robinson... we. 5496 
5377 
5376 
5300. 
5220 
5118 
4775 
4582 
4350 


Stables, groom's residence, and outbuiidings. 
Punnett & Son (accepted)....r.cccccecseresssoves Hl2VaZ 


STANDON.—For the erection of a new girls’ sohool, and 
alteration to boys’ and master’s residence at Standon, 
Heris. Mr. G. E. Prickett, architect :— 

Whitaker & Sons (accepted) .......csseccsesseves SU2S 
Thurgood ........ aasusesoapeeasney ae daxen Geutsbai ser anco nL OCD 


YORKSHIRE.—For alterations and additions to Cariton 
Hall, Yorkshire (Contract No. 2), for Lord Beaumont. Mr. 
E. Welby Pugin, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. R- 
Ovenden Harris:— 

Peto Brothers ........00e 
Lucas Brothers...........ss00 
Haigh & Co. (accepted)....... aeesbes' eoeecesopenes 


—_—_—__ ——_— 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, , 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Limited, | 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCHES OF 
DENBIGHSHIRE.* 


pou further portions of this work, by 
Messrs. Lloyd-Williams & Underwood, 
architects,of Denbigh, have been forwarded to 
us. We reviewed the first part at some length 
in our journal for December 1, 1871, and 
commended the idea and method of its exe- 
cution, but found some cause for objection 
as to minutie, such as insufficient elucidation 
of the jointing of the stonework of the 
examples illustrated. We are glad to find 
that the authors took the hint in good part, 
and applied themselves to amend in this par- 
ticular the remaining plates in their volume. 
They state that they have often found great 
difficulty in ascertaining the exact original 
joint lines of masonry, owing to rebuildings 
and repairs, and to thick coats of plastering 
and whitewash, which it is not always prac- 
ticable, if desirable, to remove for the purpose 
of dissecting the construction beneath; we 
have, therefore, all the greater reason for 
being thankful to them for having made it 
their endeavour to give the drawings with 
the greatest possible accuracy. The present 
instalment of the work is not inferior in 
point of interest to its predecessor, and we 
will follow out the plan we adopted in our 
former notice of touching in order upon 
such of the plates in the series as seem to 
call for special attention. The character of 
the sketches in perspective is generally weak 
and ineffective, and detracts from the artistic 
value of the work. ‘The fine church at 
Gresford has its plan and sections given 
in plate 124, and various details from it are 
shown in the next five plates. The body of 
the church is a simple rectangle of 103ft. by 
60ft. internal dimensions, comprising nave 
and chancel without structural break, and 
side aisles; attached is a projecting massive 
western tower and a south porch. The archi- 
tectural details of the masonry throughout are 
somewhat poor Late Pointed, though some 
parts seem of the Transition period between 
Flowing Decorated and Perpendicular. The 
roofs are very flat, and hidden externally by 
battlemented parapets. In construction and 
decoration internally they are fine. Though 
not exactly tie-beam roofs, they have but 
little more rise than might be obtained 
in such, the principal rafters butting against 
each other obtusely—and in the nave being 
much deeper in the centre where they join— 
and curved braces and wall-pieces at the 
sides. The purlins and rafters are massive 
and richly-moulded, and intersect with carved 
bosses in an elaborate manner. A recessed 
altar-tomb, with recumbent figure of a knight 
in chain armour, under one of the south 
aisle windows, and a highly enriched sepul- 
chral slab in the north aisle, are well worth 
notice; but the treasure of the interior is its 
fine chancel screen, which is in a remarkably 
good state of preservation, although, unfortu- 
nately, some portions of it have been repaired 
in cast iron! This screen divides off from 
the nave the three easternmost bays, two of 
which are used as chancel with returned 
stalls and altar space, but are again separated 
from the third, which is left as a passage way 
behind from aisle to aisle, and two bays only 
of the aisles are included within the screen, 
which consequently is returned in a pic- 
turesque manner, as shown by a perspective 
view. ‘The advanced portion facing the nave 
is much richer than the rest, with semi-cir- 
cular arches fringed with delicate cusping, 


and the spandrels are groined, corbelling for- 
EEE Ee 


* The Village Churches of Denbighshire. Illustrated 
by Perspective, Geometrical, and Detail Drawings by 
LLoyD- WILLIAMS & UNDERWOOD, Associates R.LB.A,, 
Denbigh. Published by the Authors, at Denbigh, Printed 
by A, Macgregor, Liverpool, 
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wards to support the wood beam. The tower 
has a remarkable parapet, with angular and 
central pinnacles on each side, and statues in 
the intermediate spaces. 

The beautiful village of Llanwrst and its 
screen is the subject of plate 18 and three 
other plates. It is a smaller and aisleless 
structure with western tower, south porch, 
and memorial chapel to the Gwydir family 
on the same side. In this chapel are two 
objects of great interest: the effigy of a 
knight in plate armour, supposed to be Prince 
David, the natural son of Llewelyn the 
Great, and a sarcophagus, the sides of which 
are covered with a continuous tracery of 
quatrefoils, which is said to have held the 
body of Llewelyn himself. An inscription 
within it declares: ‘‘This is the coffin of 
Leolinus, Prince of Wales, who was buried 
in the Abbey of Conway, which upon the 
Dissolution, was carried here.” The upper 
part of the screen, which extended across the 
church and formed the division between 
nave and chancel, remains in good preserva- 
tion; it is rich, but florid and late in detail. 
Tt had twelve narrow arches, the heads of 
which are filled with fantastic flowing 
tracery. The gallery of the rood loft above, 
with twenty-one narrow openings divided by 
coupled buttresses, terminating in a fringe of 
pinnacles, still exists, and the hollows of the 
cornices have elaborately-carved foliage in 
them. A good piece of wrought metal work 
is preserved in Llanarvon Church. ‘This is 
an ancient brass candelabra, which has the 
central portion formed like a monstrance, with 
a figure of the Blessed Virgin within it, out- 
side which are three tiers of branches to hold 
the lights. This church also boasts a good 
altar tomb of the fourteenth century, with a 
recumbent effigy of a knight in chain armour, 
with considerable remains of colouring still 
remaining. The face was pink, the eyes blue, 
the armour steel colour, the surcoat crimson, 
the shield gold and red, and the inscription 
around was in raised gilt letters, upon a 
greenish blue ground. Another good and 
tolerably perfect screen and rood loft from 
Derwen are shown in plates 27, 28, and 29, 
and also a curious churchyard cross with 
rude sculptures of the Crucifixion, Justice, 
Charity, and Virgin and Child, which are 
just distinguishable. 


An old wooden font in Efenechtid Church 
is a remarkable curicsity. Llangollen Church 
has a highly-enriched hammer-beam roof, 
with panelled ceiling curiously diapered 
between the principals ; and Ruabon Church 
contributes a quaint ancient wall painting, 
discovered during recent repairs. The date 
is fourteenth century, and it is ina good state 
of preservation. It is 15ft. 2in. long by about 
5ft. 3in. high, outlined in red, and coloured 
partly in red and partly in yellow. The 
composition is wonderfully good for the 
period, but the drawing very rude. The 
subject is obscure. Ten figures are repre- 
sented in varied and interesting costumes, 
with six angels. The latter seem to be di- 
recting, apportioning to the former their 
future habitations, according to their re- 
spective virtues and vices, among which 
usury, wine-bibbing, love of dress, &c., are 
distinguishable. 


Plate 42, from the Abbey at Denbigh, gives 
in detail a very curious five-light thirteenth 
century window (restored in the drawing). 
The mullions are doubled in their depth, with 
a web of stone between them, perforated by 
two ranges of small arched openings, an 
arrangement which must be picturesque in 
perspective. ‘The sedilia in the same build- 
ing 1s treated in a somewhat similar manner. 
As the authors inform us that they are now 
engaged in illustrating in a separate form on 
a larger scale Denbigh Castle and Vale 
Crucis Abbey, which contains some ex- 
quisite details, together with Wrexham 
and Ruthin Churches, the tower of the 
former of which is a wonderfully fine speci- 
men of Perpendicular work, and that they 
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think they will then have exhausted every- 
thing of architectural interest in the county 
as regards Gothic buildings, we presume 
the present work has now been completed. 
We have before us some specimen plates of 
this fresh undertaking, including the per- 
spectives of the Burgesses Tower, and the very 
grand gateway of the Castle. In this we note 
that the masonry has been most carefully 
delineated, and every stone put in accurately. 
The mixture of freestone and limestone, the 
latter in parts in very small pieces, looks like 
tessere. The gateway consists of two round 
towers, rising from square bases with fine 
squinches running nearly to the top of what 
remains ; but above where they finish the 
masonry is arranged in an effective band of 
alternate large blocks of freestone and squaxes, 
of small limestone, making a good featuze. 
This drawing we can commend in many: 
ways, except as to its accessories, the princi= 
pal one of which is irresistibly ludicrous, Itis- 
the ghost of a figure of a knight in full armour, 
hastening frantically from the dilapidated 
ruin, which he doubtlessly knew in its prime, 
and his legs, such as he has, are giving way 
beneath him. Requiescat in pace, is our advice 
to the authors. ‘To expunge him entirely and 
redraw the almost as absurd trees in the 
background would greatly add to the merits 
of this illustration. An old headless statue, 
seated in a very interesting niche over 
another gateway of Denbigh Castle, is equally 
poorly drawn, and while there is time should 
be re-executed ; in fact, we wish we could 
pronounce the artistic quality of the work to. 
be equal to its general conception and careful 
geometrical detailing. Nevertheless, we can 
congratulate the authors upon the generally 
creditable carrying out of their design, and 
can recommend it to the profession as a work 
which at a most moderate cost provides a 
varied and interesting collection of details 
from a locality which is not so _ well 


; known as. it deserves to be by architectural ’ 


students, 
—— oT 


NOTES ON EARTHWORK.—XT. 


i constructing waterworks on the gravi-- 

tation principle, it is often not possible to ~ 
avoid tunnelling through intervening hills: 
which rise much above the gradient level of 
the line of conduit. These tunnels are never 
very large, and rather resemble the headings: 
of large tunnels, being seldom more thar 
5ft. or 6ft. high, and 4ft. or 5ft. wide in the 
clear. The first tunnel of this kind that we 
will mention is 1710 yards in length, 4ft. 9in. 
high, and 3ft. 6in. wide in the clear of the 
masonry, which is 1ft. thick. This tunnel 
was driven through the strata of the lower 
lias, consisting of dark laminated clays and 
bands of gray limestone, with partings of 
shale. The clay was of that sort that swells 
on exposure to the atmosphere. The timber- 
ing in a part of one of the shafts was crushed 
in by this swelling, and caused considerable 
delay. Many other cases of the swelling of 
the ground on exposure to the air have 
occurred. A well sunk at Richmond in the 
formation known as the London clay, which 
fills up the chalk basin under London, was 
wholly filled up in one night from this cause. 
There is a distinction to be made between the 
swelling of ground by its exposure to the air, 
and the growing up of the floors of headings 
left open fora long time, asin coal workings, 
where the weight of earth above mechanically 
forces up the floor. These latter instances 
may or may not be accompanied by the 
effects of the former cause, which appear to 
be due to a chemical action between some 
of the properties of the atmosphere and 
some of the constituents of this kind of 
earth. 


On the waterworks tunnel above-mentioned, 
1710 yards in length, there were 7 shafts, of 
which the deepest was 150ft., and the ave- 
rage 105ft., the aggregate depth being 245 
yards, 
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The estimate of the cost of the tunnel was 
as follows :— 


£ 

Sinking shafts, 245 lineal yards, at 80S. ..scseceerereee 980 
Driving tunnel, 1710 lineal yards, at 508. .....s.c..00006 4275 
Masonry lining, 1710 lineal yards, at 34s. 3d. ......... 2907 
Steining permanent shafts, 612 cubic yards, at 19s... 581 
8743 

Contingencies, 10 per CONt........+1eeseeene 874 

9617 

PO8UT AE By i129, 60 per lineal yard. 
Tole cai) 


The shafts were excavated 8ft. square, 
elm poling boards 13in. thick being inserted 
behind settings of round timber averaging 
8in. diameter, set 5ft. apart. The tunnel 
was excavated of the form of an egg with 
the small end upwards, the lower part being 
slightly flattened, as in Fig. 13. 

With this shape, and working in short 
lengths, the ground stood in some parts 
without timbering. ‘The headings from each 
shaft were kept in line by suspending plumb 
bobs attached to two silk cords accurately 
aligned with the transit instrument on the 
top, and driving spikes with holes in the 
heads into the timbers: of the roof of the 
heading at the bottom of the shafts, from 
which candles were suspended from time to 
time, into the line of which one of the miners 
brought his own candle at each face of the 
work. Further on other spikes were driven 
in a similar manner, and the whole verified 
by the engineer from time to time. 

The proper depth of each shaft having 
been measured down from a bench mark at 
the top, with wooden rods having brass 
sockets and screwed ends, and another bench 
mark having been made at the bottom, the 
levels of the tunnel, which had an inclination 
of 1 in 1056, or at the rate of 5ft. in a mile, 
were carried forward towards the meeting of 
each pair of headings by the use of the 
dumpy level, but as there is not room for the 
ordinary legs of the instrument, a special set 
of short legs were made, and the levels car- 
ried forward from the bottom of the shaft. 
It is, of covrse, an anxious time when two 


headings are known to be near the meeting | 


point, to ascertain how nearly in line and 


level the two meet. Stories have been told, | 


founded more or less on fact, of two approach- 
ing headings not meeting at all, but the op- 
probrium of such a thing is so great on all 
concerned that it seldom happens. Public 
opinion is a very rough form of justice, but 
it contains an element of truth sometimes, 
and to have such a mishap as any great 
divergence in line or level of two approach- 
ing headings, shows simply one thing—care- 
lessness. 
During fourteen weeks, from Sept. 15, to 

Dec. 29, there were 277 lineal yards of 

tunnel driven, which, at 50s. per lineal 


ARC op sauna larlcastndnelsceeaneswptanarac painters cae = £692 10. 0 
There were 98 cubic yards of extra excaya- 


tion in rock, at. an agreed price of 12s. 6d. 


Decupiesyardy ses Ths Ae Ae a = 61 5 0 

And 1,120 cubic yards of masonry set, cost 
MO Srivigat ec ouy Sodiaibins stuissuysd Sheddaa veces Sescductovedeca = 1,064 0 0 
£1,817 15 0 


Besides this amount of work the following 
materials were brought upon the ground :— 


910 cubic yards dressed stone from the quarry. 
108 loads of lime. 
113 loads of smith’s ashes. g 
During these 14 weeks the following number 
of days’ work were done :— 


Miners... cee --. 2996 | Smiths... aan Cees i yD) 
Labourers... .. 4695 | Carpenters ... see nn OO 
Stone-cutters... ~... 1359 | Sawyers Be aot 32 
Masons ws «. 853} Carters tse seg L582? 


Horses ... Bee «- 1668 


For this labour about £2,000 must have 
been paid, so that the work would not seem 
to have been very profitable at the estimated 
prices. The stone-cutters include those dress- 
ing stone at the quarry, as well as those on 
the ground, and the horges include those 
hauling stone from the quarry, lime, and 
ashes, as well as those winding at the shafts. 

Another tunnel, in the Kimmeridge clay, 
consisting of a dark coloured clay, shale, and 


‘‘stone coal,” 5ft. high and 3ft. 6in. wide in 


the clear of the masonry, which was 12in. 
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being two shafts each 160ft. deep, was let at 
the following prices :— 


Sinking shafts in earth not exceeding 


LOOP AGP ce skelsecscoacocsecucer ce aenennene . 40s. per yard down 
Sinking shafts in earth from 100ft. to AN 
ZOOEE. GECP .....cssccereees sescatenentantteness 45s. BS 
Sinking shafts in rock not exceeding 
LOOSE, Aeep ..crcesesersee oun woe eeoubweipesasew is 
Sinking shafts in rock from 100ft. to 
ZOD. AOD cr csciseovesgvesseaseagae Nvssubeceeeneame + ; 
| Excavation of tunnel in earth .......... .. 378. per lineal yard 


Excavation of tunnel in rock vss... 50S, a 


A great deal of foul air was met with in this 
tunnel. 

One of the most difficult waterworks tunnels 
ever driven, probably, was through a hill of 
conglomerate rock, The difficulty was that 
the rock consisted of excessively hard boulders 
naturally cemented together, and when the 
drill had penetrated a few inches it mostly 
happened that it alighted upon the side of a 
boulder, and further progress with that hole 
could not be made. When the drill happened 
to alight on the centre of a boulder it could 
be got through, but these fortunate cases 
were comparatively few. In the other cases 
the drill had to be shifted by guess to a more 
favourable spot, but often with the same 
result, of striking the side of a boulder. The 
open cutting at each end of the tunnel was 
gravel and fissured rock, and theloose ends of 
the tunnel the same for a part of their length. 
In approaching this tunnel the water was 
conveyed in a covered stone conduit, 4ft. Sin. 
high and 3ft. 6in. wide, and a certain length 
of this conduit at each end of the tunnel was 
let with the tunnel in the same contract. The 
length of the tunnel was 2120 yards. There 
were 9 shafts, varying from 50ft. to 100ft. 
deep, and for an average depth of 16ft. down 
the ground was loose. ‘The individual depths 
of this kind of ground, however, varied from 
a few feet to 40ft. in the various shafts. 

Below this loose ground it was rock. The 
contractor to whom the tunnel was first let 
failed to carry out his contract after sinking 
all the shafts, and driving a length of 749 
yards of tunnel. He was thereupon paid off 
on the following statement :— 


803 cubie yards excavation of earth in open i ES 
cutting at 18. ../Jdiesscsssquesadens vaca r 40 2 0 

3,521 cubic yards excavation of rock in open 
cutting at 78. ......00 écacddvuatiSaninavaeien 1,232 7 0 

2,988 cubic yards excavation of rock in 
tunnel at 168, 6d. swcccccocsenss Ape save By t0d. 2.0 

47 lineal yards excavation of earth in 
Shafts: at B08. ..Jc.sciendevsbtbeccedbaceouscues 7010 0 

174 lineal yards excavation of rock in 
Shafts at B58. ......:-onusseecnstectaceauvweds 74018 4 

848 cubic yards masonry in shafts and 
tunnel at 288. 6. ....scccssconsesees worse 1208 8 0 

192 cubic yards rubble masonry and tunnel 
Bb LIS: 5. .cavddeneecddes cen boueiencaeean sivbe sees 115 4 0 

45 cubic yards broken stone and tunnel at 
AS. 90, . ....chn senses tusisceb eames pene aeaneneinS 43 7 

1,061 cubic yards clay puddle and tunnel at 
28. 6G, \. dcccvseesp ens cau ecaetarees seanmeeees Weal 182 126 

20 lineal yards 30in. pipes laid and jointed 
Bt TOS. \ scsecnnoasscceruavantoacmesepemenrcen tae 10 0 0 
£6,019 7 6 


These latter items are not directly concerned 
in the subject of earthwork, but we give 
them for the sake of comparison with what 
we shall have to say presently. 

The proprietors took the plant of this first 
contractor at a valuation of £370, and, until 
the work could be relet, carried it on without 
the intervention of a contractor. This was a 
kind of ground that the miners and colliers of 
the neighbourhood were neither of them accus- 
tomed to work in, and although the contractor 
to whom the work had in the first instance 
been let was a Cornishman, he was either 
unable or unwilling to procure men for the 
work who understood the nature of such 
ground. But being a Cornish man he pro- 
bably saw, some time before he took his — 
measures to be released from his contract, — 


that to drive a small tunnel through it would — 


be very difficult and slow work. However 
that may have been, the following statement — 
of progress during 12 days and night*— 
that is to say, 20 out of the 24 hours— © 
will afford, to any one who will reckon it up, — 
some idea of the wages earned at the prices — 
per yard set forth. The lengths driven were — 
reckoned at per fathom (6ft.), but they are — 
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here reduced to yards, feet, and inches, as 

being terms of more general application. % 
During 12 days and 12 nights the following 

lengths were driven in the variousheadings :— 


n a 3 H Dry 4 us) 
8.5 = 2 43 aBa6 3S 
ee| A |e] 2 fghob) Os 
perder Qa iS Sela| ga 
Sg Sol (apes > na Wry H jZuus| So 
oF rs A.8 <q SE aE gq 
A 5 4 AnCg| a 
No. Vata) sy to 8 aie 8.° a.) £ 8: -d. 
1Shaft |One|/7 0 4] 63 22°88 OF 1 °9 7 2018 5 
areas wo|9 10] 63 | 30 4 0/314 1/96 911 
3, |Twolé6 2 0} 80 | 2618 4/412 7/22 0 9 
Beh icy Two|;4 0 8} 90 |19 2 6/2138 8 16 810 
1 eee Two|4 2 0/120 | 28 0 0) 4 4 3) 2315 9 
6 , |Twolé6 0 8| 65 |20 4 5/116 7118 7 10 
hy hx Two/3 0 4] 65 |10 2 0}3 4 7 617 5 
See Two|5 09) 65 \17 I 313 6 4.131411 
ilaa One/6 0 7] 60 |} 1811 8019 4, 1712 4 
52 2 4, 73 |192 7 2/26 1 O1166 6 2 
avyr’ge 


There were thus 16 faces worked during 
this time. 

It will be seen that an average progress. of 
about 10in. was made at each face of the 
work each twenty-four hours. The work was 
let at the prices set down directly to the 
workmen, powder, safety-fuse, candles, and 
smiths’ work being found and supplied to 
them, and deducted from their earnings at the 
agreed prices per fathom or per yard, as we 
have preferred to give them. They had the 
run of the store and of the smith’s shop for 
what they wanted, and an account was kept 
against each shaft. Horse-work, ropes, 
buckets, skips, &c., were found for them, 
and yet they could not be kept to work at 
these prices. The completion of the tunnel 
was let at 18s. 6d. per cubic yard, being at 
the rate of 74s. per lineal yard for the ex- 
cavation. ‘The impossibility of trimming the 
bottom and sides to an even face made lining 
with masonry necessary, and as the finished 
work had to be left at least 4ft. 8in. high and 
3ft. 6in. wide in the clear of the masonry, 
the hole to be blown out was nowhere less 
than 6ft. high and dft. wide, but practically it 
averaged 6ft. 6in. high, and 5ft. Gin. wide, 
the bottom and sides only in some parts of 
the tunnel being lined with masonry, made 
good to the roof of the excavation, as in 
Fig. 14, while in other parts an arch was 
turned, as shown by dotted lines. Thus 
the quantity of excavation was about 4 cubic 
yards per yard forward. 

After the re-letting of the work observations 
were made of the number of men and horses 
employed during 14 weeks, from September 
15 to December 29, and the quantity of work 
done during the same time, and the following 
is the statement. The work done during the 
time was as follows :— 


£oa4d 

188 lineal yards of tunnel driven, at 74s....... 695 12 0 
1,115 cubic yards of masonry set, at 20s. 6d... 1,142 17 6 
70 feet of new shaft sunk, at(say) 20s. ...... 0 0 
1,908 .9 6 


Besides this it must be said that the fol- 
lowing materials were brought upon the 
ground—viz :— 
570 cubic yards of dressed stone from the quarry. 
269 cubic yards from the tunnel, dressed for masonry lining, 
128 loads of lime. 

256 loads of smith’s ashes and sand. 

The following amount of labour was spent 
upon this quantity of work—viz, :— 

Miners... * ... ona 
ehourers ... !.. 


Stone cutters... 
Masons 


3780 | Smiths... a wee 
3400 | Carpenters 
«. 1610} Sawyers 
1122 | Carters 
Horses ... oe Bes 


About £1,870 must have been paid in wages. 


and horse-keep during this time. The stone- 
cutters include those dressing the 570 cubic 
yards brought from a distance (about a mile), 
and the horses include those hauling lime, 
ashes, and sand, as well as those working the 
gins at the shafts, 

Comparing the cost of powder, fuse, 
candles, and smiths’ work with the length 
driven, it will be seen that it was about 10s. 
per lineal yard driven, There were about 4 
cubic yards in a yard forward. 


At another waterworks tunnel of similar 
size, driven through a hill of carboniferous or 
mountain limestone, the rate of progress at 
each face of the work was from 2in. to 3in. 
per shift of 8 hours. At another 5ft. high 
and 4ft. wide, through whinstone, basaltic or 
trap rock, the progress was from 6in. to 8in, 
every 24 hours at each face. 

Fig. 15 is alongitudinal section, and Fig. 16 
a cross section of a heading in very bad ground, 
being, above the level marked A, a wet yellow 
marl ; below the level A, a more solid blue 
marl, Fig. 15 shows the last three sets of 
timber, and a length mined forward ready for 
another set, the sill being laid upon the ends 
of which the props are to be set up, and upon 
them the head trees. Fig. 17 shows another 
length in the course of being advanced after 
this sethas been gotin. The sills are 12in. 
by 6in., the props of round timber, from 7in. 
to 9in. diameter, 3ft. apart, the roof-trees from 
8in. to 10in. diameter. The clearheight from 
the floor is 7ft., the clear width 6ft. 


>_< 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Bartry.—On Thursday week the Batley School 
Board held their ordinary monthly meeting. It was 
decided to offer a premium of £20 for the best plan 
for Board Schools, and £10 for the second best plan. 


CateRHAM.—The plans and_ specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. Richard Martin, of Caterham, for 
schools for 125 boys, 125 girls, 100 infants, with 
teachers’ residences for this place, have beon approved 
of by the Education Department, and the work is 
to be proceeded with at once. These schools are to 
be erected on the old site on the hill; other schools 
are proposed to be built for the children in the 
valley. 


——__»—__— 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
IMPORTANT TO BUILDING SOCIETIES AND 


Buripers.—At the Bromley Petty Sessions, held at 
Sidcup, on the 8th inst., Mr. Francis Ravenscroft, 
secretary to the Birkbeck Building Society, was 
summoned by the sewer authority of Beckenham, 
for causing a nuisance by allowing offensive matter 
to enter a county ditch on the Birkbeckestate. George 
Brooks, sanitary inspector, proved the nuisance. 
Defendant was manager of the Birkbeck Building 
Society. A filter had been erected on the land, but 
it did not work well, and was speedily choked, being 
made of charcoal and sand. In consequence of the 
sewer draining into the ditch the latter was very offen- 
sive for aquarter ofamile. For the defendant it was 
urged that the society were merely owners of the 
land and not of the houses, the allottees building the 
houses themselves. A resident named Atkinson 
emptied his cesspool into the ditch, and it had never 
been cleansed since, except by the rain water. Four 
other houses had also drained into the ditch. All 
the inhabitants of Beckenham paid sewer-rates, and 
it was clearly the duty of the sewer authority to 
provide drainage. A bottle of clear fluid which came 
from the drain filter was produced, but the Bench, 
after smelling it, said it was nevertheless offensive 
and injurious to health. The solicitor said Inspector 
Brooks was an occupier of a house draining into the 
ditch, and should have summoned himself. The 
society, as owners of the land, he maintained, were 
not liable. The society would construct proper 
sewers as soon as the Beckenham sewer authority 
would provide an outlet. The Bench said when the 
society sold land they should provide drainage. 
The solicitor said they provided drains to the sewer 
or outfall, but could not provide sewers, which would 
necessitate an expenditure of thousands of pounds, 
and would include the making of an outfall for the 
whole parish. It was thoroughly impossible for the 
society to do more than they did. Mr. George 
Grosvenor, one of the directors of the society, was 
called, and said that the drains made by the society 
were perfect. The society had also constructed two 
filtering tanks to deodorise the sewage before dis- 
charging into the county ditch. He produced speci- 
mens taken in September, and on the 4th and 8th of 
July, also a further sample of filthy sewage 

taken from the Surrey side of the ditch, and said the 

ditch was further fouled by a cow-house on the 

Surrey side and by other houses, and not from the 

houses built on the society’s land. They had made 

arrangements with the Lambeth Water Company to 

flush the drains. Mr. Brooks said the object of flush- 

ing was to carry off the sediment stopped by the 

bush drain and filter. Witness said the flushing was 

to keep the drainage as pure as possible. Although 

they had large estates in all parts of the country, 

they had never been summoned before. Mr. Robert 

Owen, and Mr. Webb, also directors of the society, 

corroborated the evidence given by the last witness, 

William Cole, foreman to Mr. Pound, the contractor 

for the drainage work, proved that the drains were 


all properly made, and that no other outlet from the 
estate than that from the filter had ever been con- 
structed. The Court was then cleared, and after 
consulting together a short time, the justices stated 
that, having examined the evidence, they had come 
to the conclusion that the sanitary inspector of 
Beckenham had made out his case to their satisfac- 
tion. They would not, however, make an, order at 
present, but allow the question to stand over amonth, 
either for the nuisance to be remedied, or for some 
satisfactory arrangement to be made with the sewer 
authorities at Beckenham. 


— <> 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SEWERAGE BiLt.—Mr. Pell, on 
Monday, asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he was aware that under the 
63rd section of the Birmingham Improvement Act, 
1851, the council of the borough of Birmingham 
were authorised, with the sanction of a meeting duly 
convened, to make application to Parliament for the 
purposes of any Act relating to that borough; 
whether such meeting was not held on February 
16th, 1872, pursuant to the provisions of that section, 
which authorised the application 10 Parliament for 
the Birmingham Sewerage Bill of the present session; 
and whether, under these circumstances, any liability 
for the expenses of that application attached to the 
promoters of that Bill individually, as stated by him 
in reply to the honourable member for Sheffield on 
Monday, July 1st, and then adduced as a reason for 
the Government affording facilities for the passing 
of the Municipal Borough Funds Bill.—Mr. Stans- 
feld said that the answer he had given to the hon. 
member for Sheffield was founded on the general 
Jaw, and the Act in question had not then been 
brought under his notice. He thought that the 
arguments were in favour of the Bill of the hon. 
member for York. In the third place, he was not 
satisfied that the Birmingham Improvement Act 
operated in the manner indicated by the hon. member. 


TuE LAMBETH AND VAUXHALL WATER.—Colonel 
North on Tuesday asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, considering the 
report made to the Lambeth Vestry on the 4th inst. 
by Dr. M’Cormack, medical officer of health for the 
Lambeth district, that on the 18th of June he ex- 
amined the water of the Lambeth Company, and also 
that of the Vauxhall Company, with results showing 
but very slight improvement in the water supplied 
by the Lambeth Company, and that the water of the 
Vauxhall Company continued to exhibit the same 
degree of impurity as it did the previous month, 
some means could not be adopted, either by fine or 
otherwise, to oblige the Vauxhall Company to furnish 
pure water.—Mr. Stansfeld would answer the ques- 
tion, as it wasmore within his province. The whole 
extent of the powers of the Board of Trade was this 
—that if a company should be proved to have 
furnished impure water or an insufficiency, the 
Board could serve anotice on that company to remoye 
the cause of complaint, and if reasonable means were 
not taken within a reasonable time the Board could 
then, but not till then, take proceedings in a court of 
law to recover penalties. With respect to the facts 
the evidence before him did not carry out the allega- 
tions in the question. He had not seen the report of 
Dr. M‘Cormack, but he had that of the water ex- 
aminer for June, which stated that the Vauxhall 
water was clear and bright, and that the Lambeth 
water was clean but imperfectly filtered in conse- 
quence of the limited filtering area. Means were 
being taken toremedy the latter defect. ‘Then there 
was the strong evidence in the report of Dr. Frank- 
land to the Registrar General, which stated that the 
water delivered by the two companies in question 
was of fair quality. 


——_>—____—__- 


On Tuesday week the foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel was laid at Hinderwell, 
a flourishing little town in the Cleveland district, 
near the extensive minés of Mr. C. M. Palmer. The 
present chapel has become too small. The architect 
for the new edifice is Mr. Thos. Hodgson, of Loft- 
house. It will be a neat building in the Grecian 
style of architecture, and the estimated cost is over 
£500. It is to seat about 250 people. The stone 
was laid by Mr. Isaac Chadwick, of Whitby, to 
whom was presented an elegant troweland mallet, as 
memorials of the event. ‘The concourse was after- 
wards addressed by the Revs. G. Abbott, of Whitby, 
and H. P. Lowrey, of Lofthouse. 


All SS. Church, Southampton, was reopened on 
Thursday week, after restoration under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. E. T. Howell. The ceiling, which 
is 95ft. long, by 60ft. wide, has been. restored in 
design similar to the original, but of wood instead of 
plaster, the great advantage of which is that the 
weight of the ceiling has been reduced 25 tons. The 
pews have been reduced in, height. The whole of 
the works have cost £1,900. 


It is intended to build a handsome new church at 
Morley, at a probable cost of about £4,000, to take 
the place of the old chapel. Messrs. Lockwood & 
Mawson, architects, Bradford, have been instructed 
to prepare plans. 
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SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 


UCCUMBING to the fashion, Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott will, we suppose, accept the “honour” 
offered him, and will henceforth be known as Str 
Gilbert Scott. The outside world scarcely needed 
any such distinguishing mark by which to recognise 
his name, much less the members of the profession 
he has so long adorned. Mr. Scot! has been known, 
and will continueto be known, by his works ; they 
have given his namea lustre that cannot be dimmed, 
even by the extinguisher-like title conferred in 
turn on market-gardeners, sheriffs, and the upper 
footmen in the Royal establishment. 


Mr. Scott, as we learn from ‘‘Menof the Time,” was 
born in 1811, at Gawcot, near Buckingham, of which 
village his father was incumbent. His early love 
for art induced his father to place him with an 
architect, but the practice thus afforded gave him 


little opportunity for the cultivation of his taste. | 


For some years he was in partnership with Mr. 
W. B. Moffatt, but this connection terminated in 1845. 
The ‘Martyrs’ Memorial” at Oxford, in 1841, first 
brought him prominently into notice. It was fol- 
lowed by the new church at Camberwell in 1842-3. 
The great work of rebuilding the Church of S. 
Nicholas, Hamburg, destroyed in the great fire of 
1842, was entrusted to him, after a competition, to 
which architects’ were invited from all parts of 
Europe. He also carried off the prize in another 
European competition, viz., that for the erection of 
the new Hotel de Ville and Senate House, at Ham- 
burg. This building, however, has never been 
erected. In 1848 the Cathedral Church of S. 
John’s, Newfoundland, still incomplete, was com- 
menced from his designs. More recently the parish 
church of Doncaster, destroyed by fire, has been re- 
erected under his superintendence. Mr. Scott has 
also been employed in extensive restorations at the 
Cathedrals of Ely, Lichfield, Hereford, Ripon, 
Gloucester, Chester, S. David's, S. Asaph, Bangor, 
and Salisbury ; and has had less extensive engage- 
ments at Exeter, Peterboro’, Worcester, Rochester, 
and Oxford. At Chichester he was engaged, in con- 
junction with Mr. Slater, in the reconstruction of the 
central tower and spire; at Westminster Abbey he 
succeeded Mr. Blore, in 1849, as official architect of 
the Dean and Chapter, and has erected the new 
Gothic gatehouse and houses adjoining the west of 
the Minster, and has more recently restored the 
Chapter House. He has written, ‘A Plea for the 
Faithful Restoration of Our Ancient Churches,” 
published in 1850; “‘ Gleanings from Westminster 
Abbey,” in”1862; and “ Conservation of Ancient 
Architectural Monuments: a Paper,” in 1864. The 
zeal which he displayed in the establishment of the 
Architectural Museum is still gratefully remembered. 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1852, and temporarily 
undertook, in conjunction with Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
the architectural lectures at the Academy, and in 
1860 was elected R.A. He is the architect of the 
new Foreign Office, and, in conjunction with Sir M. 
Digby Wyatt, of the new India Office, and is now 
completing the group by the erection of the new 
Home and Colonial Offices. Space would fail us to 
record only the names of the churches he has_ built 
and restored throughout the country. Among his 
secular works may be mentioned—Kelham Hall, 
Nottinghamshire ; Walton House, Warwickshire; 
Hafodunos House, North Wales ; Lee Priory, Kent; 
the Town Hall, Preston; the Infirmary, at Leeds ; 
and the new Midland Railway Terminus, at S. 
Pancras. For the Universities he has executed new 
chapels and other extensive works at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and §. John’s College, Cambridge; works 
at University College, Merton, and New College, 
Oxford, and the entire rebuilding of the University 
buildings at Glasgow. The most marked of his 
recent works is the National Memorial to the late 
Prince Consort. 
> 


The foundation stone of a new church, dedicated 
to 8. Peter, was laid on Monday week at Middles- 
boro’. The style is Gothic, the seats accommodate 
315 people, and the cost is £1,500. 
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HOUSE PLANNING COMPETITION. 


T will be remembered that the referees in this 
competition, after specifying seven plans which 
deserved honourable mention, singled out twelve 
others which were ‘‘ worthy of praise.” (See Burtp- 
1nG News, April 12, 1872.) It was not our inten- 
tion at first to give this “‘ alphabetical list,” and we 
consequently returned the drawings. It having, 
however, been suggested that it would be desirable 
to give these plans as well, we indicated our willing- 
ness to do so, and five competitors out of the twelve 
forwarded their plans, which we reproduce this week. 
The authors of those plans are M. H. Robinson, D. 
Maclaren, F. W. Collins, and W. J. Shrubsole. 
The author of “As You Like It” did not send his 
name. We have heard from several persons that 
this house planning competition, and the criticisms 
it has evoked, will probably introduce something like 
a new era in house planning. 


—___@—___“——- 


AACHEN MINSTER. 


O many travellers Aachen—Aiken, as our fore- 
fathers called it, with a nearer approach to the 
true speech of the country—and its minster will be 
their first German city, and their first German church. 
There (says the Saturday Review) they may see, for 
the first time on a gigantic scale, the tall aisleless apse 
with windows of boundless height, which so clearly 
fences off the churches of Germany alike from the 
square ends of England, and from the surrounding 
chapels of France. But setting aside this one 
feature, there is nothing about Aachen which 
specially connects it with German buildings rather 
than with the buildings of any other part of Chris- 
tendom. It is rather one of a class belonging to no 
particular land, but scattered here and there through 
all lands. The round or octagonal church, very 
commonly with a choir added to the east and a 
tower added to the west—three things which can 
never be brought into real harmony with one an- 
other, but which, from their very incongruity, 
always produce a striking effect—is found scattered 
here and there from Jerusalem to Northampton, 
more common in some countries than others, but 
everywhere rare enough for each particular example 
to have a sort of personal interest of its own. The 
Temple Church in London and the renowned S. 
Gereon at K6ln are among the examples which 
will occur to every one; but the peculiar effect of 
Aachen is best realised on a far humbler scale in the 
Church of S. John at Liége, and in the Church of 
S. Sepulchre at Northampton—we speak of this last 
as we knew it years ago; we believe that additions 
have lately been made to it. In all these three, with- 
out any kind of likeness in any other point, we find 
the three elements placed close together, but which 
no art can really fuse into one whole—the western 
tower, the central round, and the eastern choir. But 
the city with which Aachen and the church with 
which Aachen Minster really connect themselves are 
not to be looked for on either English or German 
soil. Aachen can never be so well understood as 
with the mind fresh from the memory of Ravenna, 
and the Imperial Minster better takes its place in 
the general order of things if we look at it with a 
constant reference to its parent church of S. Vital. 


——_————— 


THE BILL-POSTING NUISANCE. 


sek CORRESPONDENT of the Times having 
suggested the adoption of the Belgian (and, 
he thinks, French) plan of compelling posting-bills 
(affiches) to be printed on stamped paper, keeping 
the stamp at a low value, the writer of the money 
article in that paper very commendably goes some- 
what out of his usual track and supports the sug- 
gestion (which was also made in reference to pro- 
spectuses and circulars of bubble companies). He 
says (as we have in effect said on previous occasions) 
that unless some steps are taken with regard to 
posting-bills and kindred eyesores, it will be idle to 
continue the expenditure of millions on the architec- 
tural decoration of London. In entire neighbour- 
hoods the value of property is frequently in a great 
measure destroyed by some prominent house or other 
building being let to advertising agents. Tradesmen 
cultivate a dishonest netoriety by stamping their 
wares in indelible paint on structures which belong 
either to their neighbours or the public, and even the 
pavements of the streets are used for the same pur- 
pose. So universalis the habit of converting every 
edifice, no matter how costly, into an advertising 
space, that even companies and corporations, who 
might be expected to act as guardians of the 
general interests, are sometimes among the worst 
offenders; andimmediately onthe completion even 
of the Royal Exchange, Sir William Tite had the 


mortification of seeing many of its architectural | Ville acting as foreman. 
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features defaced by bills and boards, which remain 
to the present day. How long the river wall of the 
Thames Embankment will be spared is, owing to its 
peculiar eligibility and the rental it would yield, a 
question especially calculated to inspire alarm. Rail- 
way companies, howeyer, are those who most totally, 
in this respect, disregard what is due to the com- 
munity from whom they derive their powers. 
Wherever there is a railway bridge or arch, it is at 
once used so as to give the utmost air of squalid 
untidiness to its entire district, and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company, always among the 
worst in these practices, have just furnished a 
crowning specimen of their powers of disfigurement 
by allowing huge bills to be placed on their bridge 
at Blackfriars, which not only commands the new 
one erected by the City at a large outlay, and 
opened in state by the Queen, but also the greater 
part of the drive along the Embankment. In the 
State of New York there is a law against defacing 
public edifices, but in our metropolis it seems that 
as soon as the money of the ratepayers is expended. 
on noble objects, perfect immunity is allowed to 
any one who, for the sake of a few pounds or 
shillings per annum, may choose to mar the effect of 
all that has been accomplished. 


> — 


36, PICCADILLY 


N our review of the International Exhibition we 

noticed as follows the high character of design 
and draughtsmanship reached by Messrs. Ernest 
George and Vaughan, in their admirable pen-and-ink 
sketch of No. 36, Piccadilly: ‘“‘ This building reminds 
one a little of a Venetian palace by its solid dignified 
massing, its use of surface ornament, and its open 
loggia with large round shafts, and capitals of a 
Venetian type; but the main features are more 
French and Flemish than Italian; the whole is of 
good Gothic, well put together, and the architects 
unquestionably understand what they are about.” 
We this week give an illustration of the building, 
which has been erected by Messrs. Sotheran, Baer, 
& Co. It has a narrow frontage in Piccadilly, and 
a frontage of 100ft. in Swallow-street. Internally, 
height is given to the shop by a gallery or balcony 
in the place of the usual mezzanine flcor, and by the 
windows to this gallery good light and ventilation is 
given to the shop. An oak staircase leads up to the 
gallery, and goes on to the second floor, which latter 
forms a show-room for second-hand books. The 
three floors above provide suites of rooms for resi- 
dence or offices, and are approached from a separate — 
entrance by a stone staircase with wrought-iron 
ballusters. 

The elevation is of Portland stone, and in the 
treatment the architects have abstained from the 
heavy cornices and projections that so frequently 
obstruct the light and harbour the soot in our 
London streets. The general broad effect of light is 
pleasingly broken by the shadow under the loggia, 
which provides a balcony where no projection over 
the street would have been suffered, at the same 
time lessening the noise of the street traffic. Within 
the arches of the loggia are carved life-size busts of 
Shakespeare, Newton, and Michael Angelo, as repre- | 
senting Literature, Science, and Art. But the chief 
feature of the design is the introduction of colour in | 
the elevations. The parallels consist of pictures in 
Powell’s mosaic glass (opeus sectil), giving the 
history of literature. This series consists of | 


1. Egyptians 
sarcophagus. 

2. King Alfred being presented by his mother with | 
a manuscript. 

3. Monks copying manuscripts. 

4, The dream of Guttenberg. 

5. Caxton reading the first proof of the Canter- 
bury Tales. 


The long panel under the loggia is divided into 


inscribing hieroglyphics on a | 


three pictures, representing etching, lithography, 
and wood engraving. The figures are about 2ft. 
high, but the subjects beirg limited to two or three 
tints have sufficient breadth to tell their story from | 
the street. These cartoons were drawn by Mr. Henry 
Burrow, and there is a pleasing character and for- 
mality about the figures that commends itself as 
architectural decoration. A stone dormer-window of | 
the Nuremberg type rises out of the Piccadilly front, | 
and in Swallow-street the attics are lighted by 
dormers of wood, the roofs being kept level with the 
ridge of the main roof. 
There is a quaint picturesqueness about the build-_ 
ing, which is not, however, allowed to interfere with | 
its practical utility, and we congratulate Messrs. | 
George & Vaughan on their work. 
The cost of the building is about £8,000, and has. 
been carried out by Messrs. Hollands & Hannen, Mr, 
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Huilding Futelligence. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


BrrmincHam.—The memorial stones of the enlarge- 
ment of the Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Lichfield- 
road, Birmingham, were laid on Monday. At present 
the chapel will seat about 550 persons, and it is 
proposed to afford accommodation for 950 wor- 
shippers, by extending the building at the back 
about i1ft., and putting up side and end galleries in 
the interior. A preacher’s vestry, 22ft. by 17ft., over 
which an organ gallery will be erected, is also to be 
added. The addition to the schools consists of four 
class-rooms. The cost of the enlargement will be 
about £700, and the work is being carried out by Mr. 
Lee, under the superintendence of Messrs. Smith & 
Son, architects. 


CurstER.—Last week the memorial stone of a 
new Congregational Church, to be erected in Great 
Boughton, Chester, was laid. The new church is 
be built from the designs of Mr. T. M. Lockwood, 
architect. Its interior dimensions will be 68ft. in 
length, 39ft. in breadth, and 42ft. in height to the 
ridge. The style generally will be Early English, 
and it will be built of brick, with stone dressings 
and carved capitals and columns to the windows. 
The open seating inside is calculated to accom- 
modate 470 persons. The cost, including the 
ground, will be about £2,000. 


CotcnesTeR.—The Church of 8S. Mary-at-the- 
Walls, Colchester, was reopened on Wednesday 
week, after restoration to an extent almost amount- 
ing to rebuilding. The style of the church is Early 
English, and the building consists of nave, chancel, 
north and south transepts, with vestry attached to 
the north transept. Both the interior and exterior 
of the building have been carried out in red brick, 
interspersed with black bands of the same material. 
Added to the south side of the church there is a new 
porch, with moulded brick doorway and carved stone 
corbels, terminating with Bath stone copings and orna- 
mental cross. Over the porch is a panel carved by 
Karp, of London, bearing the figures of the Virgin 
and Child. On either side of the church there are 
five windows of corresponding style to the building. 
To the external walls is added a striking parapet, 
with moulded and tracery brickwork and moulded 
stone coping, the arcade being supported upon orna- 
mental iron columns, with Bath stone springers and 
ornamental brick arches, the responds east and west 
to the arcade being supported by richly-carved and 
moulded corbels. Added to the arcade there is a 
clerestory. Accommodation is provided for nearly 
600 persons. The sittings in the nave, side aisles, 
and south transept are of stained deal, varnished, 
and those in the chancel are of pitch pine, varnished, 
the latter being also moulded and traceried. The 
roofs of the nave and south aisles are open-timbered, 
and consist of four framed principals, with moulded 
and carved ribs, and five sets of intermediate rafters, 
curved and braced with large moulded wall-plates, 
plastering being introduced between the rafters. The 
chancel roof is framed and braced with panel ceiling, 
the panel-work being formed of new material from 
New Zealand, called kaurie. This wood, which is 
rare, is also handsome, and gives a very pleasing 
effect. The chancel has a very bold arch of moulded 
brick, intermixed with Bath stone, supported by 
carved corbels, with Forest of Dean shafts. The 
nave and transepts are paved with red and black 
tiles, and the chancel with Maw’s encaustic tiles. 
The heating apparatus and gas-fittings were supplied 
by Messrs. Joslin & Co., of Colchester (with the excep- 
tion of two large brass and iron gas standards by Hart, 
Son, Peard, & Co.). The font is from a design by Mr. 
Albert Hartshorne, and has been executed by Mr. 
L. J. Watts, of Colchester. Mr. A. W- Blomfield, 
of London, is the architect from whose plans the 
works have been carried out, Mr. Gardner, of Cogge- 
shall, being the contractor, and Mr. Heathcote the 
clerk of the works. The whole of the carving has 
been done by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth. 


Incorroratep Society ror Promorinc THE 
ENLARGEMENT, Burwpine AND REPAIRING OF 
Cuurcuns anp Cuarets.—This Society held the 
last of its meetings for the present session on Monday. 
Grants of money amounting to £2,390 were made 
in aid of the following objects, viz. :—Building new 
churches at Eastwood, in the parish of Rotherham, 
York ; Newington, 8S. Mary, Middlesex; Owlerton, 
in the parish of S. Philip’s, Sheffield; Stockton-on- 
Tees, S. John the Baptist, Durham ; Wigan, S. 
Michael, Lancashire ; Wimbledon, Surrey; and 
Wyesham, in the parish of Dixton, near Monmouth. 
Rebuilding the churches at Allendale, near Carlisle ; 
Cheswardine, near Market Drayton, Salop; Dork- 
ing, 8. Martin, Surrey; Huntington, near York; 


Leysdown, near Sheerness; Preston Candover, 
Hants; Reading, S. John’s; and Yspytty-Ystwith, 
near Aberystwith. Enlarging or otherwise increasing 
the churches at Balcombe, Sussex; Bransgore, Hants; 
Bristol, SS. Philip and Jacob; Bruntingthorpe, 
Leicestershire; Bryngwyn, near Hereford; Clap- 
ham, Sussex; Colne Engaine, Essex; Flimwell, 
Sussex; Hatfield Peverell, Essex; Herne-hill, 8. 
Saviour, Surrey ; Hucknall Torkard, near Notting- 
ham; Kittisford, Somerset; Linton, near Ross; 
New Brentford, Middlesex; Isle of Portland; 
Sheepscombe, near Stroud; Sittingbourne, Kent; 
Stepney, S. Philip's, London; 8. Keyne, near Lis- 
keard, Cornwall; Tiffield, Northants ; Welby, near 
Grantham; Wramplingham, Norfolk; Backwell, 
near Bristol; and Tollesbury, Essex. Under urgent 
circumstances, the grants formerly made towards 
rebuilding the churches in Easton-in-Gordano, near 
Bristol, and Silian, near Lampeter, Cardigan, were 
each increased. A grant was also made from the 
School-church and Mission-house Fund towards 
building a school-chapel at Goodwich, in the parish 
of Llauwnda, Pembroke. The Society likewise 
accepted the trust of sums of money as repair funds 
for S. Peter’s Church, Birkdale, Lancashire, and 
All Saints’ Church, Blenheim-road, in the parish of 
8. Giles, Camberwell, Surrey. 


LricestER.—The memorial stone of a new Baptist 
Chapel was laid at Leicester on Tuesday week. Mr. 
Shenton is the architect. The church is cruciform 
in plan, but is a departure from the arrangement 
usually adopted in buildings erected in that form, 
inasmuch as the intersection of the four arms of the 
cross is converted into an octagon. The extreme 
internal length from the nave to the apse is 120ft., 
and the clear breadth across the transepts is 113ft., 
the width of the central octagon being nearly 
50ft. The style chosen is an adaptation of the 
Early Gothic; but as the church will be mainly a 
brick structure no attempt has been made to give it 
a high decorative character. The chief architectural 
feature of the building will be the octagon, whose 
internal height is 55ft., and whose elevation on the 
interior is 85ft. from the ground to the top of the 
lantern. Around its upper part will be a range of 
lancet-headed clerestory windows, 28 in number. 
The height of the nave and transepts will be 32ft. 
from the floor to the ceiling. The seat accom- 
modation will be as follows:—Ground floor, 700; 
gallery floor, 70; total, 770. 


Lirrte LAver.—The parish church of S. Mary- 
the-Virgin, Little Laver, was reopened on Tuesday 
week, after restoration and enlargement. The 
ancient fabric, which possessed several features of 
interest, has been completely renovated. The old 
eastern wall and window have been removed, and a 
new chancel has been added. An organ chamber 
has been erected to the north of the chancel. The 
church is benched with carved oak benches, choir 
stalls of the same material being substituted for the 
old-fashioned high-backed pews. The restoration 
has been in hand about twelve months, and has been 
carried out by Messrs. Elston, builders, of Sudbury, 
from plans by and under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. Goldicutt Turner, architect, of Wilton-place, 
Grosyenor-square, 


Mancuester.—A new Baptist Chapel and 
Schools were opened in Moss-lane, East Manchester, 
on the 9th inst. The style of the building is Gothic. 
In lieu of tower and spire, the front gable of the 
chapel is flanked with pinnacles and turrets. The 
walls are externally faced with pitch-faced wall 
stones. The windows, doors, and turrets are of 
Welsh sandstone. The chapel, which is 98ft. long 
by 49ft. wide (the width across the transepts being 
60ft.), is entered through a three-arched groined 
porch. The caps of the columns supporting arches 
of porch, together with some panels in arch span- 
drels, corbels, and finials, are very richly carved. 
The interior is divided into nave and aisles. The 
roof is open-timbered, and has a very handsome 
effect. It is supported partly on stone corbels in 
side walls and partly on iron columns, which divide 
the nave from the aisles. Galleries run round three 
sides of the building, and the organ gallery, which 
is separated from the body of the chapel by a fine 
stone, triple arcade, with carved capitals, is in an 
apse situated behind the pulpit. The chapel contains 
850 appropriated sittings. The school buildings 
contain on the ground floor a school-room 50ft. by 
30ft, which is 15ft. high, and an infant class-room 
with raised gallery for 100 infants. Over these are 
compartments for the chapel-keeper, a lecture-room, 
and class-rooms. The tea-rooms and vestrivs com- 
plete the arrangement. The cost of the building is 
about £10,000. The architects are Messrs. Paull & 
Robinson, of Manchester ; the general builder being 
Mr. Joseph Robinson, juur., of Hyde. The carving 
was done by Mr. Evan Williams, now of the firm of 


Evan Williams & Millson, of City-road, Manchester ; 
the heating by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge; and 
the gas-fittings were supplied by Mr. J. W. Dovey, 
of Manchester. 


PADDINGTON.—The beautiful Church of 8. Mary 
Magdalene, Paddington, was very seriously damaged 
by fire on Saturday last. It appears that the work- 
men employed in completing the new roof resumed 
work in the morning after the 8 o’clock celebra- 
tion. A coating of pitch had been, or was in 
course of being, placed upon tbe rafters before the 
slates could be fixed, and shortly before 9 o’clock 
one of the workmen engaged near the belfry acci- 
dentally dropped a lighted taper from his hand on to 
the unfinished roof. Theinflammable material there 
at once took fire, and spread with amazing rapidity, 
for in a few minutes the entire roof of the chancel 
was in flames. In spite of every effort the flames 
were not subdued for upwards of an hour, when the 
entire roof of the building had been nearly destroyed. 
It is some consolation to state that the interior of 
the church is very little damaged; the windows are, 
as arule, untouched; the organ has sustained only 
trifling damage, and the walls are uninjured. Cap- 
tain Shaw thus reports the damage:—‘“ Roofs of 
clerestory and chancel destroyed; roofs of aisle and 
transept severely damaged by fire; rest of church 
and contents by heat, smoke, and water.” It 
was stated that the fire was caused by a lighted 
candle falling on asphalte, with which the rafters of 
the roof had been covered. A correspondent writes 
to state (1) that the covering was of pitch, and not 
of asphalte ; (2) that asphalte for roofing, for roads, 
for basements, &c., can, and should be, rendered 
entirely uninflammable. Official trials made by the 
Engineer to the City Commissioners of Sewers have 
resulted in positive proof of the absolute uninflam- 
mability of the material properly called asphalte. 


BUILDINGS. 


BrADFORD.—The new covered Market at Bradford 
is nearing completion. The style is Italian, and the 
principal frontage is 180ft. long, and the cost, exclu- 
sive of the external shops, about £13,000. Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson are the architects. 


BrADFORD.—On Friday last, at the meeting of the 
committee of the Bradford Corporation, it was agreed 
to recommend the Council to agree to place a 
clock and chimes in the tower of the Town Hall, and 
to accept the tender of Messrs Gillett & Bland, of 
Croydon, for the execution of the work. ‘Tenders 
were also submitted from Mr. W. Potts (Leeds) ; 
Messrs. E. Dent & Co. (London); and Messrs, 
Cooke & Son (York). The clock will be illuminated. 
There will in all be 13 bells—four bells to strike 
the Cambridge quarters, eight bells for the chimes, 
and one large bell, three tons weight, to strike the 
hours. Fifteen tunes may be played on the chimes, 
and this number can be readily increased. 


Eprysureu.—The Lauriston Catholic Schools 
have lately been opened. The schools have a 
western frontage of 100ft. The building in form 
presents the three sides of a parallelogram. All the 
class-rooms present, on a small scale, the appearance 
of an art gallery, being decorated with a series of 
engravings by Griiner, after Raphael’s famous com- 
positions in the loggie of the Vatican. These en- 
gravings, presented by Mr. Hope Scott, of Abbots- 
ford, give in a succession of views the whole of the 
history of the Old Testament. The windows have 
all stone dressings, and the front is diversified with 
gablets. At the south end there is a tower, contain- 
ing a staircase, surmounted by an iron cross. The 
whole of the designs have been carried out according 
to the suggestions of the Rey. J. H. Wynne along 
with Mr. R. Thornton Shiells, architect, Edinburgh. 


Hosrirau ror Sick Cui~pren.—On Thursday, 
July 11, the foundation stone of the new Hospital 
for Sick Children, in Great Ormond-street, was laid 
by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. This hospital 
has been established 25 years, during which time it 
has been gradually increasing until the two ordinary 
dwelling-houses in Great Ormond-street would hold 
no more, when a branch establishment was formed at 
Highgate. The new hospital is to be built upon a 
piece of ground behind, and on the site of the old 
one, which is to be pulled down. The new building 
will contain accommodation for 220 patients (or 109 
in excess of the present number), a chapel, dispen- 
saries, operating and waitingrooms, &c. Mr. E. M. 
Barry, R.A., is the architect. Contributions are 
solicited. 

MancnesTer.—The corner stone of new premises 
in connection with the City-road Wesleyan Chapel, 
Cornbrook Park, was laid on Saturday afternoon. 
The buildings comprise a schoolhouse of stone and 
brick, in the Gothic style, and vestries and chapel- 
keeper’s house. The schools will contain two 
school-rooms, 33ft. by 30ft., and 55ft. by 29ft. ; 
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four class-rooms, 14ft. by 8ft.; and a recreation 
shed. , The cost of the buildings will be about 
£2,700. The architects are Messrs. Medland & 
Henry Taylor, of S. Ann’s Churchyard, Manchester, 
and the builder is Mr. Cardwell, of Altrincham. 


SALTBURN CONVALESCENT Home.—Through the 
liberality of the Pease family, Saltburn-by-the-Sea 
will soon be in possession of a convalescent home 
second to none in the kingdom for completeness and 
accommodation. This noble structure has been 
erected at the sole expense of the Messrs. Pease, of 
Darlington, for their various workpeople who may 
require the benefits to be derived from change of air, 
eareful nursing, and nutritious diet. The building 
has been designed and carried out by Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, architect, of Newcastle. 


Warrincton.—On Monday week new (Roman) 
Catholic Schools were opened at Warrington. The 
style is Gothic. The school is capable of accommo- 
dating 750 children. It has two stories. The 
exterior is plain, solid-looking, and unpretentious. It 
is constructed of brick, with blue-brick edgings 
round the windows. The designs were furnished by 
Mr. E. W. Pugin. 


ea ae Nd Se 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that al] communications should be drawn up as _ briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OUR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 38s. 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each, 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS, 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING NEWs, post free from this Office, for 
the sum of 17s, 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 franes, payable in advance. 

The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. 


i= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable 


RECEIVED.—A. and P.—W. F. D.—E. W. P.—J. P. 8.—J. C. 
—G. T. R.—H. E.—Aspiring Architect.—J. H. B,—Con- 
crete.—H, and P.—W. & Sons.—G. H. G.—L. W. and U. 
—wW. B—J. A. C.—E. B.—W. B, B.—E. S. T.—House 
Planner.—T. R. 8.—B. F. 

JAMES LEDDINGHAM.—Sketch returned. 

G. W. BROWNE.—Portfolio returned. 


H. L. E.—If the facts be as you state, our decidedopinion 
is that you have a prior claim, and that the patent is not 
valid. But avoid, if you can, an appeal to law. In such 
appeals, in four cases out of the five, the lawyers get 
the oyster and the disputants the shell. 

J. M. Smira.— Theseus” to hand, Thanks. 

E. B. S.—Sketch returned. 


A COMPETITOR.—You will see that your desire is partly 
complied with in this week’s number. 

E, WiLLIAMS.—Apply to Secretary of the Architectural 
Association, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 

JAS. PaTcHETT.—In a future number. The question of 
concrete is now being discussed in the English 
Mechanic. 


Correspondence, 


————<p—___—_ 
SPURIOUS CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 
Srr,—We have read with some surprise and not a 
little amusement an article, signed “J.P. 8.,” which 
appeared in the Burtpinc News of J uly 12. Had 
the writer of that article read the paragraph which 
accompanied your illustration, he would have learnt 
the name of the architect who designed Holdenby 
House, and would have been spared the grief which 
he says that he felt at seeing such a building coming 
from our firm. It would certainly never have 
occurred to us to imagine that the famous work of 


the great Elizabethan architect could be unknown 
even to the least informed of architectural critics. 
“J. P. 8.” says that we have used “ mullions and 
transoms pretending to carry people back to the 
days of the Tudors,” If he can only discover some 
mullions and transoms that will really carry people 
back to the days of Tudors, he should at once avail 
himself of their services, and make the acquaintance 
of the architecture of those times. If, however, his 
search should be in vain, he need not on that account 
despair, forin Gwilt’s “‘ Encyclopxdiaof Architecture” 
he will find a concise account of Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan architects, and in Nash’s ‘ Mansions.of the 
Olden Time” some admirable drawings of the houses 
which they built. 
- Let us suggest, too, that Holdenby House pos- 
sesses historical as well as architectural claims. It 
was built for Sir Christopher Hatton, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Lord Chancellor, and was esteemed by him 
“the last and greatest monument of his youth.” 
When it passed from him to the Crown, it became a 
favourite residence of the Stuarts, and it was here 
that Charles II. was confined by the Parliament 
before he was removed to Whitehall to have his head 
beheaded, or, to use the precise words of “J. P.S.,” 
to have his ‘proper appropriate capital decapi- 
tated!” We take leave of our reviewer in a sentence 
of his own. Criticism! Criticism! ‘‘ What horrors 
have not ere this been perpetrated in thy euphonious 
name!”—Yours, &. R. Herperr CARPENTER. 
4, Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent-street, S.W. 
July 19, 1872. 


FIRES. 

Srr,—The recent lamentable fire at the Church of 
8. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, is one more added 
to the list of buildings seriously damaged in conse- 
quence of the carelessness, or stupidity, of workmen. 
Why isit that the unprotected flame of a candle 
should be permitted to wander amidst the dry 
timbers of aroof, or be left to do its destructive 
work in the “action” of an organ? The carelessness 
of plumbers is well known, and they and all other 
workmen engaged on work where artificial light is a 
necessity should be compelled to carry candles care- 
fully fixed under a glass covering, and so that in 
the event of an upset the damage would be confined 
to the lantern itself. Cannot some of your readers 
suggest an efficient remedy for the prevention of a 
similar accident to that at 8. Mary, Magdalene ?—I 
am, &e. W. W. 


[ We may mention another instance which has re- 
cently been told us. On the day of the great 
Liberal banquet in the Bath Theatre, a workman 
clumsily spilt some burning naphtha on the stage, 
which almost instantaneously set the woodwork on 
fire. Fortunately three or four persons were 
standing by and as instantaneously put out the 
flames; or in a few moments, in all probability, the 
theatre would have been doomed.—Ep. | 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


Str,—Many of “T. P.’s” suggestions, I should 
presume, were considered to be good, but I must 
myself beg to take exception to Nos.1 and 8. The 
former would make it exclusively a competition for 
the particular class of schools required by the London 
Board, whilst the latter would probably deter many 
competent competitors (chiefly young men) from 
engaging in the contest. 

Referring to “‘H.’s” second letter on the lighting 
of schools, I may remark that I feel somewhat 
amused at his style of imputing ignorance to all 
who may differ from his particular views on the 
subject. And whilst mentioning this subject (as he 
has referred to my plans for the S. Austell Schools), 
I cannot well avoid alluding to the fact of my 
opinions being endorsed in every particular by Mr. 
Robson, architect to the London School Board, in 
his able paper on school planning read before’ the 
Architectural Association. 

In reply to “ H.’s” challenge for facts to support 
assertions, I may state that the last schools completed 
from my designs were principally lighted from the wall 
behind children, ‘and from the fact of there being a 
sufficient area of glass, and the same placed suffi- 
ciently high above the floor, I could perceive no 
shadow either on the children’s faces, books, or slates, 
that “H.” writes so much about. I have also put the 
question to the master of this as wellas to the masters 
of other schools similarly lighted, and their reply 
to me has invariably been, that they ‘thoroughly 
approved of the position of the windows ;” and their 
principal reasons are that the children are not look- 
ing at the blackboard or easel with the sun or light 
glaring in their faces, and there is space opposite 
on the wall for the disposal of all kinds of school 
furniture, &c. I might add many other reasons in 
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addition to those in my former letter, but’ time anc 
space precludes my doing so; and I have not th 
slightest doubt but that there are many gentleme 
connected with school building who could corroboraty 
these views. 

I may add that I consider it is necessary to hay 
at least one window on the side opposite the childre: 
in large schools, for the purpose of through ventila, 
tion, as I intimated in my previous letter. s 

‘“ Fi.” speaks of the cheeseparing of School Boards 
I think the Board that allowed him funds to carry ; 
roof 5ft. beyond the external face of the wall 
because he had injudiciously placed the childre: 
facing the sun, could not be thus accused.—I am, &e, 


Par Station, Cornwall. S. TREVAIL, 


Srr,—I haye read with much interest the variou. 
letters contributed by your correspondents regardin; 
the proposed competition of school buildings, whic) 
you have so kindly instituted ; and, while I approw 
generally of the suggestions submitted for your con’ 
sideration, exception, however, may be taken to tha’ 
of your correspondent with regard to compliance ti 
the rules of the Council of Education. I think this i) 
altogether unnecessary, and as your correspondent 
John T, Lee, says, should be left to the discretion 0 
the competitors, whose aim should rather be to pro 
duce the best plans of the required accommodatio) 
with due regard to comfort and convenience indepen’ 
dent of the rules of the Education Department, whic) 
may be taken as a guide, but not necessarily adhered tc 
In addition to the suggestions submitted, I thinki 
would be a matter of great importance that the drain 
should be clearly shown on the plans, (say) by a doubl) 
line ; also that perspectives should not be sent, as the) 
are not atall essential when planning is the all-impor 
tant question ; if you should think it otherwise by a) 
means make them binding. The suggestion of ‘* Mac 
larenda” regarding the block plan is good, and shoul’ 
be acted on. i 

The results likely to proceed from such a competitio: 
as this are great, considering that school planning is a 
present a matter of great importance, and if carried ou 
successfully will, I have no doubt, be highly interest 
ing, as well as profitable to all concerned.—I am, &c 


Maxtcomm STark, JUN. | 
177, S. Vincent-street, Glasgow, July 11. 


HOLDENBY HOUSE. 


Srr,—In my notice of Holdenby House in the artic] 
on “ Spurious Eclecticism ” in your last, it should hay 
been noticed as a restoration only, and that, therefori 
Messrs. Slater & Carpenter are not to be blamed, | 
presume, for the defects remarked in it, | 

J ees Ss. | 


NOTES ON EARTHWORK. 


Srr,—In notes on earthwork, in your issue ¢ 
July 12, there is a mistake in reckoning up the cost ¢ 
brick sewer in third column, page 22. The sum is give’ 
as £20 3s. 6d.; it amounts to £24 18s. 6d. Considerin, 
that itis clay and gravel, is not the amount for sharpen, 
ing picks very high? Is there not a mistake ?—I an 


&C., HuRTMORE, 
td LA 

WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY | 
MATTERS. | 


ConsTANT WATER SuPpLy For Lonpon.—Th 
Board of Trade have appointed Lord Methuer 
Captain Tyler, and Mr. Rawlinson, C.B., to hol! 
an inquiry as to the “regulations” submitted by th 
London water companies conditional to providing © 
constant supply of water for London. Wl 


i 

VENTILATION OF SEWERS.—At the last meetin, 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Committe. 
on the Ventilation of Sewers presented a report upo 
the resolution of the Board of the 26th of June, 186: 
referring to them the question of the ventilation o| 
the sewers belonging to the Board, especially t 
advise the Board as to the expediency of offering | 
premium (by public advertisement) for the bes) 
practicable plan of effecting such ventilation ; an 
stating that they have arrived at the opinion that i, 
is undesirable to offer a premium for a plan of ven 
tilation, as it appears that no one plan would b 
applicable to the whole of the metropolis; and re 
commending that the committee befurtherauthorisel 
to pursue their investigations, and to deal with acl) 
case that arises according to the particular circum 
stances of the same, reporting from time to time th 
results to the Board, Mr. Saunders, in moving th’ 
adoption. of the report, said no one system was appli 
cable to the whole of the metropolis, but each al 
must be treated upon its peculiar exigencies., The: 
used charcoal boxes, and in every possible instance . 
the up-cast shafts of factories. Next to draining th 
land, there was nothing of such importance as keep 
ing the noxious gases arising from sewage fromreach 
ing the population. The report was adopted. — 


> a 

Mr. Gibbs, of the firm of Antony Gibbs & 

has offered to bear the whole cost of the erection’ 

the chapel of Keble College, Oxford. It is estimate 

by the architect, Mr. W. Butterfield, that the cos 
will be between £25,000 and £30,000. ‘ 


Sony 19, 18t2. 
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Intercommunication 


pe E 
QUESTIONS. 


[2609.J—Plaster.—What are the injurious effects to 
plaster from using sand that has been subject to tides 
touched with salt water? How can I detect salt in the 
sand, supposing it is not noticeable to the taste ?— 
ANXIOUS. : 


[2610.] -Ice-House.—Will some one kindly give as 
simple directions as possible for making an ice-house in 
the country, and state the best manner of preserving 
the ice ?—M. W. G. 


[2611.]—Brick Vaulted Arches.—We have a 
reservoir in course of construction which we purpose 
(0 cover with 9in, brick segment arches of 8ft. span. 
We wish to know which of the two following methods 
s considered to possess the greatest amount of 
strensth—viz., two separate rings of bricks, or thearch 
‘urned and bonded with headers and stretchers. We 
ive inclined to think the last mentioned the strongest, 
is it would require but one key. We wish to know if 
he above has ever been tested.—AVALON, 


REPLIES. 


(2605.|— Strength of Brick Bridge.— Some 
months ago there was a series of articles in the 
BUILDING News entitled “Notes on Brickwork,” to 
which I refer “‘ Querist” for a method of determining 
what he wants to know, viz., what safe weight per 
quare foot will a brick bridge carry, the span of which 
8 12ft., its rise 2ft. 3in., and the thickness of the arch 
Sin. ? I find by the method given in one of these 
irticles (No. 10) that the bridge in question will carry 
in extraneous safe load—that is,a load in addition to 
ts own weight—of from 1 cwt. to 4 cwt.per square 
oot of roadway, according to the strength of the 
yricks of which the bridge may be built, on this 
ssumption, that one-twentieth of the ultimate strength 
yf any brick is a safe load, and thatthe ultimate strength 
yf different kinds of bricks varies from 20 tons per 
quare foot in the weaker to 40 tons per square foot- 
nthe strongest kind, Itis stated in the article to 
vhich I refer that very strong bricks have an ultimate 
trength of 50 tons per square foot, and ordinary 
wicks 30 tons, but without knowing what kind of 
ricks ‘‘ Querist’s” bridge is built of I prefer, in 
mswering his question, to keep well within the mark. 
Any experienced engineer, looking at the sketch of 
his bridge given in last week’s BuI1LDING NEws, and 
ssuming it to be ordinarily well built, would say ‘“That 
ridge is strong enough for anything,” unless it be in 
he abutment, which appears, in comparison with the 
aa of the other parts, disproportionately weak.— 
Je 7 

[2606.)—Ornamantal Brickwork.—A series of 
rticles, the first of which appeared in the BurLpING 
YEWws of July 29, 1864, will give ‘‘D. FP.” all the in- 
ormation he wants, and perhaps more. Illustrations 
re given of the following places :—S. Giles’s National 
chools (window); Giurici Palace, Lucca ; S. Gemignano, 
‘uscany ; a window of a house at the corner of Roed- 
ane, London; Tavistock Chambers, Southampton- 
treet; a building at Wandsworth, Surrey; a ware- 
ouse in Eastcheap ; a church in Westminster-bridge- 
oad, &c.—A READER. 


(2608.]—Framed Floors.—Double floors consist 
f{ three series of joists—viz., binding joists, bridging 
ists, amd ceiling joists. Framed floors differ from 
ouble floors only in having the binding joists framed 
ato large timber girders. An experiment was per- 
ormed on the relative strengths of single-joisted and 
‘ramed floors. Two models were made 18in. square ; 
he single joists of the one contained the same quantity 
f timber as the girders alone of the other. These were 
laced in a wooden trunk 18in. square inside, having a 
trong projection all round for the floors to rest on. 
mall shot was poured gradually over. The single- 
visted floor gaye way under a weight of 487lb.; the 
ramed floor gave way with a weight of 327lb. See 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” article ‘ Roof.”—Car- 
ENTER, 
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The construction of a tramway from Pimlico, via 
Tauxhall-bridge, to Kennington and Camberwell is 
ow completed, and the line will be opened for 
ublic traffic in afew weeks. The toll derived from 
ae cars running over the bridge will amount to 
1,000 a year. A complete and direct route from 
ireenwich to Pimlico and the West End will thus be 
pened out. 


A pleasant item of intelligence is that Sir Edwin 
sandseer is very near a complete recovery from his 
ong and serious illness. 


An influential meeting has been held in Belfast to 
evise means for the erection and support, of a con- 
alescent hospital. The ground for it, consisting of 
4 acres of the Throne Lands, free of rent, has been 
resented. £3,500 has been collected in aid of the 
uilding fund. 


_ The Emperor of Germany has given to Cologne 
‘athedraltwenty-twocannon, taken from the French, 
rhich weigh over 50,0001b., and are worth 90,000frs. 
. new bell is to be formed with this material, 17{t, 
igh, and 13ft. in diameter at the base. It is to be 
ulled the “Imperial Bell,” and will be the largest 


1 Europe, except the great bell of Moscow. 


. 


Our Ottce Cable, 


——— eps 


TrstmvonrAL TO A Boroven Surveyor. — A 
very gratifying compliment has been just paid to 
Mr. J. Lemon, C.E., borough surveyor at South- 
ampton. At a meeting of the members of the S. 
Mary’s Liberal Registration and Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciation held on April 2nd, 1872, the President in the 
chair, it was proposed by Mr. James Lumby, 
seconded by Mr. Jonas Nichols, and carried unani- 
mously :—‘‘ That the hearty thanks of this meeting 
be given to James Lemon, Esq., C.E., for the vigi- 
lance he has manifested in his office of Surveyor of 
the Borough, especially in compelling owners of 
land to make all new roads, whereby a saving of 
upwards of four thousand pounds has been secured 
to the ratepayers.” The above resolution is bril- 
liantly illuminated with an elaborate ornament, in 
which is introduced a representation of the borough 
arms. 

Weicuts or Bretrs.—The present bells of the 
Cologne Cathedral, which were cast as early as any 
others in the middle of the fifteenth century, weigh 
—one 12,000Ib., the other 22,4001b. The Kaiser- 
glocke, which will shortly be cast, will be the largest 
swinging bell in the world; for those at Pekin and 
Moscow, which are larger, are fixed bells. The 
diameter on the lower rim will be 13ft., the height 
being 17ft., and weight 50,000lb. The following 
are the weights of some of the largest bells in 
Europe:—Vienna, 36,0001b.; St. Peter (Rome), 
38,0001b.; Notre Dame de Paris, 34,000lb.; ‘“‘ Big 
Ben,” 32,3401b.; and Erfurt, 27,936lb. According 
to the German papers, the Emperor has made a 
“‘munificent and truly imperial gift” by sending 22 
French guns from the Strasburg Park to be molten 
into the ‘ Kaiserglocke,” which is to hang in the 
south campanile. The weight of these guns is 500 
ewt., valued at £3,740. 

New Hosprraus in Paris. — A medical corre- 
spondent says that it has been decided upon to com- 
plete the new Hotel Dieu, and to raise another new 
hospital in the Ménilmontant quarter of Paris. The 
former will be so modified that the objections that 
have been made against it in a hygienic point of 
view willin a great measure be removed, and, judg- 
ing from the plan, the latter is to be a perfect model 
of a hospital. It is to be built on the pavilion 
system, each block being isolated. The wards are to 
be spacious, and not to contain more than twenty- 
two beds each. In addition to these are several 
rooms which will be available for from one to four 
beds. Each ward is to have its own staircase, but 
bed-ridden patients will be hoisted up by machinery 
to the upper stories. At the first story each pavil- 
lion is to be surrounded by a terrace, which in the 
hot season will be covered over by canvas, so as to 
protect those who can move about from the direct 
rays of the sun. ‘There are to be separate buildings 
for variolous and lying-in patients, each to be sur- 
rounded by a garden, and to have no communication 
with the other wards. The whole of the building 
will be warmed by steam, and proper ventilation 
will be secured by a system of pumping air through 
the wards. The hospital will be a great acquisition 
to that quarter of the city, which is peopled chiefly 
by the working classes. The hospital will furnish 
550 additional beds. hs 


New Piers art Dovcuas, Iste or Man.—The 
Queen’s Landing Pier at Douglas, Isle of Man, was 
opened on Monday, the 24th ult. This pier, which 
has been constructed at a cost of £46,400, is 1,100ft. 
long, 50ft. wide, and 52ft. high, built of solid 
concrete blocks, well cemented together. There is a 
depth of water of from 6ft. to 18ft. at low tide at the 
several landing-stages of the pier. On the same day, 
the foundation-stone was laid of the new Battery 
Pier, which, intended to shield the harbour against 
stormy seas, will extend 550ft. in the direction of 
east-north-east from Douglas Head, the southern 
extremity of the bay. The cost of this pier is 
estimated at £52,000. The engineer for both works 
is Sir John Coode, C.E., Mr. W. Powell being the 
resident engineer. 


A CaraLtogure or Hosprran Drrects.—The 
Correio Medico de Lisbon, in concluding a series 
of articles on the 8. Joseph’s Hospital in Lisbon, 
sums up the shortcomings of the institution in the 
following terms:—The hospital is badly situated 
and badly constructed; more than eight hundred 
patients are crowded in the four stories of which it 
consists. There is no ventilation. There are no 
means of warming, not even in winter, when the 
temperature in the wards falls to 37 or 38 deg. Fahr. 
The light of the sun does not enter the wards. 
There are no latrines. There are no wards for vene- 
real diseases, There are no wards or sections of the 
building for separating cases of severe operation, 


There are no quarters for the reception of delirious 
patients. There are no wards for the isolation of 
patients suffering from contagious diseases. There 
are no convalescent wards. There is no provision 
for personal cleanliness. Thus, as regards hygiene, 
there is a total absence of all the necessary condi- 
tions. The Portuguese Government has lately issued 
an order for the formation of a commission to find a 
site, and to present plans for a new hospital. 


Cuurcues Srruck by Liguryine.—On Satur- 
day week the tower of Gedney-hill Church, Norfolk, 
was struck by the electric fluid. A portion of the 
solid stone mullion in the west window was thrown 
with terrific force into the church, the broken glass 
and débris being scattered in all directions. The 
clock in the tower was suddenly stopped by the con- 
cussion, and the strong solid stone arch of the window 
was cracked like a piece of glass. The thunderstorm 
of Friday last caused immense damage both in 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire. Syston parish church 
was struck by the electric fluid, knocking off one of 
the pinnacles and an upper angle of the tower. 


Tue York Srarrs Water GAtre.—At the last 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Works Committee presented a report stating that the 
Committee had received a letter from the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, requesting that 
the art pupils might be permitted to sketch and mea- 
sure the York Stairs Water-gate (popularly attri- 
buted to Inigo Jones, but in reality the work of 
Nicholas Stone, sen., Master Mason to King James I.), 
which is situate at the bottom of Buckingham-street, 
Strand, overlooking the ornamental grounds on the 
Victoria Embankment. It was also wished to remove 
a portion of the earth for that purpose, as the Gate 
is at present half buried. On the recommendation 
of the Works Committee, it was resolved that 
the Department be referred to the proprietor of the 
Gate, with a view to inducing him to remove the 
gateway, so that it may form a finish to the street 
and be on the same level. 

Lewes Scuoot or Art.—A Queen’s prize has 
been awarded in the National Competition at South 
Kensington to Miss M. A. Turner, a student in this 
school, for a study in sepia from the bust of Diana 
robing (antique). This is the first occasion of an 
award of a Queen’s prize to a student of the Lewes 
school. Third grade prizes, which it is necessary to 
explain are of a higher class than those called of the 
second grade, have also been awarded by the Go- 
vernment Examiners at South Kensington to the 
under-mentioned students on account of works exe- 
cuted in the school during the twelve months ending 
April last, viz.:—Misses F. Burley, M. Cozens, A 
L. Hillman, J. A. Macrae, A. Scrase, and W. C. L 
Thorp, and Messrs. F. G. Beckett, H. H. Grover, A. 
J. Lesingham, and W. Taylor. The school is in a 
very prosperous condition. 


Tue ANCIENT Murat PaArntine At S. ANDREW'S, 
Goruuston.—The following are some additional 
particulars relative to the mural painting mentioned 
in our last as having been discovered recently 
during the restoration of §. Andrew’s Church, 
Gorleston. The plaster having been removed, a 
gigantic figure of S. Christopher was disclosed, 
bearing on his right shoulder the infant Jesus, the 
head of the latter being surrounded by a nimbus; 
the infant Jesus also holds a cup in his left hand over 
the head of the saint. Beneath are the turbulent 
waters, through which S. Christopher is striding ; 
on one side is what seems to be a castle, and on the 
other a hermitage. The head of the saint is very 
perfect, and the colours bright, but the surrounding 
objects are not fully uncovered, and are somewhat 
obscure. Mr. C. J. A. Winter, of Norwich, is 
engaged in making an accurate drawing of the 
figures. 


Buirpine at Hove.—The Brighton Herald 
understands that the owners and managers of the 
Stanford estate, Hove, propose building 100 houses 
a-year for the next fifteen years—in all 1,500 new 
houses. Allowing ten inmates all round, this 
indicates that the population: of the parish will 
increase by 15,000. But as there are four other 
estates on which building speculations have been 
commenced with equal spirit, we may fairly set the 
computed increase down at 20,000, which added to 
the 10,000 existing inhabitants and the natural 
increase in the ordinary way, raises the computation 
to 35,000. Time must show how far these expecta- 
tions will be fulfilled. Brighton only doubled its 
population in forty years. 


pe 


General Scott’s plan for disposing of sewage in 
towns was the subject of discussion at a gathering 
held at Stafford House on Wednesday; the Duke 
of Sutherland in the chair. There seemed to be a 
general concurrence of opinion in favour of General 
Scott’s system as being at once cheap and practical 
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A fort for the protection of Chatham and the road 
to London will shertly be erected on Chatham-hill. 
The greater part of the works will be executed by 
convicts. } ‘ 

New church schools were opened at Bishopshill, 
Yorks, on Wednesday. Messrs. J. B. & W. Atkin- 
son are the architects. 


A new (Roman) Catholic Chapel, dedicated to 8. 
Joseph, was opened at Dorking on the 3rd inst. 
Mr. Blount, of Margaret-street, is the architect. 
The cost is £2,500. 


The first stone of the new (Roman) Catholic 
Church and Presbytery of S. Leonard, Tunstall, 
Sunderland, was laid on the 10th inst. Messrs. 
Goldie & Child are the architects. 


Annew Congregational Church has been erected at 
Lightcliffe, Yorks, at a cost of £8,500, from the 
designs éf Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. The style 
is Geometrical Decorated. 


The commodious infirmary, presented to the in- 
habitants of Banbury by Mr. John Henry Horton, 
was opened on Wednesday by the Bishop of Oxford. 
The infirmary stands in thirteen acres of land, 
abutting the Oxford turnpike road. The total cost 
of the ground and building is £10,000. Mr. Charles 
Henry Driver, F.R.I.B.A., of Victoria-street, West- 
minster, was the architect; and Mr. Franklin, of 
Deddington, the builder. 


One of the piers of the Sutlej Bridge has sunk 3ft. 
and all traffic is suspended. 


The china manufacturers of the Staffordshire 
Potteries have decided upon an early advance in 
their prices of china to meet the increased cost of 
fuel and materials. 


Mr. James Byner was on Saturday last elected 
surveyor to the Hastings Highway Board. There 
were two other candidates; Messrs. Andrew Munro 
and James Catt. Mr. Byner received 21 votes, Mr. 
Catt 7, and Mr. Munro 3, 


The parish church of 8. Etheldreda, Bishop's 
Hatfield, having been restored at the cost of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, has been reopened for divine 
service by the bishop of the diocese. 


The death is announced, at the early age of 
twenty-six, of Mr. Alfred de Burgho, a draughts- 
man for the wood engraver of considerable promise. 
In the Exhibition of Works of Art in Black and 
White, noticed by us in our issue of the 28th ult., 
there is a drawing on wood by him—(55) “A Noble 
Boy,” illustrating a story told by Charles Lamb in 
his reminiscences of Christ’s Hospital. 


The Newcastle Infirmary has been undergoing 
extensive improvements during the last three years, 
Sir Wm. Armstrong being the principal contributor 
and Mr. Thos. Oliver being the architect, 


The foundation stone of a new Primitive 
Methodist Chapel was laid at Bramley on Saturday 
afternoon last. The chapel will accommodate about 
500 persons, and is to cost about £2,000. 


At a recent meeting of the Town Council of 
Warrington it was unanimously resolved to permit 
Mr. R. Vawser, engineer to the Corporation, to 
undertake private practice. 


Grade Aes. 


WAGES MOVEMENT. 


BLACKBURN.—For the past few weeks there has 
been a dispute between the journeymen joiners and 
their masters. On Thursday week a meeting of the 
masters and men was held, at which the following 
terms were agreed to :—The hours of labour to be re- 
duced from 54 to 49 hours per week; the rate of 
wages to be 7d. per hour; the usual rate of payment as 
to overtime to remain in force; the new scale of 
hours and payment to come into operation in the first 
week in October. 


BIRKENHEAD.—On Friday evening last, a meeting 
of the operative painters of Birkenhead was held. 
The chairman explained that the committee of the 
Operative Painters’ Society of Birkenhead, at a recent 
meeting, were of opinion that it was desirable to ask 
the employers for an increase of wages, but there were 
some members of the trade who considered the time 
inopportune, and hence the committee had called this 
meeting of society and non-society men to ascertain 
the feelings of the trade generally in reference to the 
matter. It was unanimously resolved that an advance 
of wages be asked for ; and after some conversation it 
was decided that the increase be 1d. per hour. It 
was also agreed to draw up a memorial, embodying 
the substance of the decision of the meeting, for pre- 
sentation to the employers. 


FRENCH PoLisHEeRs IN LEEDS.—At a meeting of 
the members of this society, held in Leeds on Thursday 
week, it was reported that the men who struck work 
at Messrs. Marsh, Jones, & Cribb’s a fortnight before, 
were in work with one exception, and receiving, in 
some instances, more wages than applied for when they 
struck. The application was for 2s. per week advance, 
and it was stated that the Sheffield, Halifax, Hudders- 
field, Dewsbury, and Bradford masters paid 28s, for 


54 hours’ work, others in Leeds paid 28s. for 56 hours, 
while the firm named only paid 26s. for 56} hours, 
and refused to give the advance because another firm 
in the town objected to do so. Messrs. Marsh & Co. 
having made no proposition to the men it was resolved 
that the shop should be held “ black” until the 28s. 
were paid. 


Giascow Masons.—tThe strike of Glasgow masons 
has virtually terminated, the employers having agreed 
to grant the workmen’s demand for weekly pays, and 
for an advance to 7d per hour. 


INTIMIDATION BY A NoBLE DvuKE.—It is said, 
by a Bristol journal, that sixteen masons, carpenters, 
and painters employed on the Duke of Somerset’s 
estate at Maiden Bradley, near Frome, having signed 
a memorial to the steward of his Grace, asking his 
consent to leave work at four o’clock instead of five on 
Saturday afternoons, received on Saturday, June 29th, 
a week’s notice to leave, and at the expiration of the 
week they all left. Those who occupied cottages 
belonging to the duke were also served with notices to 
quit their dwellings. 


LEAMINGTON.—A meeting of building operatives 
was held in Leamington on Monday night, to consider 
the London building strike and lock-out. A resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted expressing sympathy 
with the movement, and pledging the meeting to sup- 
port the men locked out in their just demands. The 
action of the masons was characterised as a breach of 
faith with the other trades ; and the importance of a 
code of working rules, the principal point now at 
issue, was strongly enforced. 


Lonpon.—The submission of the masons—in itself 
apparently partial—seems to have no effect on the other 
trades. The whole of the trades still out have appointed 
one general strike committee, consisting of—carpenters 
and joiners, Messrs. Sinclair & Berry; bricklayers, 
Messrs. Coulson & Batchelor; plasterers, Messrs. 
Westaby & Swainson; painters, Messrs, Shipton & 
Watkin; smith and metal fitters, Messrs. Baker & 
Wells; and labourers, Mr. Kenny. Nearly all the trades 
have sent in notices, and on their rejection by the 
masters, are formally proclaiming a strike. On Satur- 
day the bricklayers’ committee struck against three 
London firms, who are.among the largest employers of 
bricklayers, and issued the following notice :—‘‘To 
Bricklayers in London.—Fellow Workmen,—The 
master builders of London having locked out their 
bricklayers and other workmen, whether members or 
not of a trade society, showing clearly they have no 
sympathy for your past services or your wants, other 
than using you as mere instruments to gain them profit, 
we therefore appeal to your manhood, and as brick- 
layers, to keep away from the undermentioned builders’ 
work until the trade obtains a mutual settlement on 
the nine hour day, 9d. per hour, and code of working 
rules. Bricklayers, these firms lock out their men ; 
keep away from their works—Messrs. Rider & Son, 
Union-street, Borough; Messrs. C. & W. Aldin, South 
Kensington; Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, Westminster. 
You are free to work at any other firm in London 
except the above three. Unite and succeed!—E. 
Coulson, Gen. Sec.” On Saturday morning the la- 
bourers, of whom about 700 of those originally locked 
out now remain upon strike, sent in a notice to the 
masters’ committee claiming the nine hours, with a 
uniform rate of wages at 6d. per hour (the present rate 
varying from 43d. to 5d. per hour), and extra payment 
for overtime. On Monday there was the usual meeting of 
the General Committee of the Central Association of 
Master Builders. The committee came to this resolution : 
—‘‘ That the employers having agreed to terms of com- 
promise respecting the hours of labour at an increased 
rate of wages, and the shops having been opened accord- 
ingly, the committee of the Central Association of Master 
Builders will feel it their duty to decline receiving any 
deputation having for its object the disturbance of this 
arrangement.” The amalgamated trades committee 
also had a meeting, at which five resolutions were 
passed—viz., 1. That this meeting of United Trades 
Delegates do here constitute ourselves into a Central 
Trades Committee. 2. That Mr. Sinclair be chairman, 
Mr. Shipton, secretary, and Mr. Westaby treasurer. 
3. That we instruct our secretary, Mr. Shipton, to com- 
municate with Mr. Stanley Bird, the secretary of the 
Master Builders’ Association, requesting that a day 
may be arranged to receive a joint deputation of this 
committee to confer with the masters on the terms of 
our memorials with a view to a settlement of the pre- 
sent dispute in the building trade. 4. That the secre- 
tary be requested to draw up a circular setting forth 
the position of the committee, and appealing to the 
entire country for support. 5. That no branch of the 
building trade connected with the joint committee 
shall enter into any negociation with the master 
builders relative to our present dispute other than 
through the duly appointed officers of this committee. 
After this meeting, the following letter was sent to the 
masters’ committee :—‘‘I have the honour to inform 
you that to-day a Central Amalgamated Committee 
has been formed of delegates from the following 
branches of the building trade—bricklayers, carpenters 
and joiners, painters, plasterers, labourers, and metal 
workers. I am requested by the committee to ex- 
press our desire that you will, be good enough to 
arrange some convenient time on an early date for an 
interview between the Master Builders’ Association 
and a joint deputation from the trades composing this 
committee, for the purpose of considering the terms 
of our memorial and working rules, with the view to 
the settlement of the present dispute.” On Tuesday 
Mr. Bird replied as follows:—‘‘In reply to your note 
of yesterday, Ihave to draw your attention to the re- 
solution of our committee of maste? builders passed 


yesterday. You request an interview with a view of 
considering the terms of your memorials, which — 
memorials have been fully considered already at 

lenthened interviews with deputations from the car- 

penters and joiners, and also the masons. If you think 

it desirable to put in writing any distinct points you 

think have not been considered already, I will lose no 

time in laying such an application before my com- 
mittee, whose next meeting will be on Monday next, | 
I beg to remind you that no lock-out exists im London 
at the present time.” During the day the carpenters 
and joiners held a meeting, at which the following re- 
solution was passed :—‘* That in consideration of the 
position in which the carpenters and joiners of London 
are placed by the resolution of the committee of the — 
‘Central Association of Master Builders, passed by them 

on Monday last, we, the delegates of the trade, are of 
opinion that no further efforts be made upon our part 
to effect a settlement, but that we maintain our pre-~ 
sent position, believing that by so doing a speedy and 
satisfactory settlement will be arrived at.” The 
Plasterers’ Committee have issued a notice, stating 
that in consequence of the unsettled state of affairs in 
the building trade, and the number of men still on the 
funds, the levy of 3s. per week will be continued 
until further notice. On Wednesday, at another 
meeting of the Amalgamated Trades Committee, 
it was unanimously resolved that a mass meet- 
ing of the London trades be held in Hyde 
Park, on Saturday, the 27th inst., at five o’clock in the 
evening. The bricklayers held their “aggregate” 
meeting on Wednesday night, to “‘ consider the unjust 
lock-out of the master builders in London, and their 
proposed settlement ; also, whether united efforts shall 
be made to obtain the nine-hour day, ninepence per 
hour, and a code of working rules.” The Secretary of 
the Operative Bricklayers Society explained what had 
occurred between them and the Central Association of 
Master Builders. The masons’ agreement was returned 
as areply to their memorial, and they answered this 
was most unsatisfactory, requesting that six employers 
should be appointed to meet six bricklayers to talk 
over the question, That request was met by the 
masters forwarding their resolution not to receive 
any deputations. Thereupon the Society “struck” 
three firms—viz., Rider & Son, C. & W. Aldin, and 
Jackson & Shaw’s, and as far as they knew the mer 
had all come out: Mr. Chas. Thompson moved, ‘‘ That 
we, the bricklayers of London, in public meeting 
assembled, fully endorse the action of the executive 

council, and pledge ourselves to give them every aid 
and support, and to co-operate with them in their 
endeavours to obtain the nine hours day, the code of 
working rules, and the 9d. per hour.” There were, 
he said, 20,000 bricklayers in London, and it was 
deeply to be regretted so few of them had attended to: 
assist this movement. The resolution was carried 
unanimously, after which Mr. Coulson gave an outline 
of the code of rules he wished to see adopted. One 
rule distinctly provided for shorter hours in winter 
than summer, and another that no alteration should. 
be made in the code without six months’ notice; all 
disputes relative to the rules to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. Such a code, he said, existedin every town but 
London, and as it would be as much for the interests of 
the masters as the men that a code should be established, 
he was not without hope that the committee of the 
Central Association would reconsider their determina- 
tion not to receive a deputation on the subject. A 

proposal was made that the men should be called out 

from all the firms in the Lock-out list ; but it was ex- 
plained that that was an impossibility, as not 1,000. 
out of the 20,000 bricklayers in London belonged to 

the Trade Union; otherwise the thing would hay 

been easy enough, and its success assured. ; 


PRESTON.—The operative masons of Preston, and 
those in the neighbourhood in connection with the 
Union, are out on strike for an advance of 6d, per day. 


TAMWORTH.— The joiners employed by the Lendon 
and North-Western Railway Company, at Tamworth, 
struck work on Friday last for an increase of wages 
and a reduction in the hours of working. About 18. 
weeks ago the men made application to the company 
for arise in their wages of 6d. per day—namely, from 
4s. 6d. to 5s., andfor the working hours to be reduced’ 
from 574 to 542 per week—Sunday work to be paid for 
as double time. On Wednesday week an answer was: 
received by the men from the railway company, re- 
fusing to grant the advance of 6d. per day, or to reduce 
the hours of working. In consequence of this, the 
majority of the men turned out, and are now on strike. 


ge 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOG, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G’s SPECIAL RED TILES) 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY ~ 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon appli ‘ 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms: 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. | 
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_ TENDERS. | 

BERKS.—For the erection of new schools and master's) 
residence at Stamford-in-the-Vale, Berks. Mr, W. Pen- 
stone, architect :— | 
SWCGIEL  tescsce se sovsccunsiebesseeaen ivgsepsene colo beg 
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Newcombe. 
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SIR RICHARD WALLACE’S COLLEC- 
- TION AT THE BETHNAL-GREEN 
MUSEUM.—IULI. 
HERE are not many English oil paintings 
in the galleries at Bethnal Green, but 
what there are, are mostly good and charac- 
teristic. Of the two Gainsboroughs, little Miss 
Boothby dressed up in her mother’s clothes 
is the prettier. It is a very clever picture, 
and in colour as good as when painted. Would 
that we could say the same of most of 
the portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
famous Nelly O’Brien is too well known to 
require further mention. The most original, 
as the artist himself considered, saying that 
“it was one of the half-dozen of original 
things” he had produced, is that commonly 
called the ‘“‘Strawberry Girl.” The success 
with which the wonderful brightness and ex- 
pression of the little creature’s eyes has been 
caught is to be met with in few portraits 
eyen by Sir Joshua. ‘There is a charm about 
the whole which removes it out of the ordi- 
nary category of portrait painting. No. 7, 
Miss Bowles, is another charming picture of 
a little girl, not so powerful as No. 20, though 
it makes a good companion to it. Nos. 28, 
30, and 31, are very remarkable for their fine 
condition, and should be studied, as they give 
the key to what many of those whose carna- 
tions have faded or perished altogether were 
like when first exhibited. ‘‘ Frances, Countess 
of Lincoln, daughter of the first Marquis of 
Hertford” (31), is the best of the three. There 
are few small portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
superior in all great qualities to the portrait 
of Mrs. Braddyll. There is an extraordinary 
refinement about this painting. (17) Mrs. 
Hoare, is a larger and more important work, 
but it has lost much of its freshness through 
change of colour, still it is a lovely work of 
art; if it had remained uninjured by time it 
would be almost the most valuable of this 
artist’s works shown in the collection. Not- 
withstanding its faded condition, few portraits 
ancient or modern surpass it. The child is 
unsurpassable. There is one more fine por- 
trait which must not be passed over, (5) a 
«‘ Portrait of a Lady,” by Gainsborough, 
which should be compared with a similar 
portrait by Sir Joshua hanging close to it. 
Any one who chooses to do so may see 
the distinctive beauties of each master. It 
is a matter of surprise and regret that 
hitherto no one has been able to identify this 
beautiful portrait. There is a marvellous 
freedom and lightness in the touch through- 
out. There is only just as much paint as was 
actually wanted. Gainsborough was never 
more successful in imitating the various 
textures. Sir Joshua would have done the 
same, but in a much more elaborate and 
heavy manner. By Sir David Wilkie there 
are two well-painted small pictures in his 
less finished style ; No. 14 is of very high cha- 
racter, and No. 15 bright and spirited. There 
are two also by Hoppner, each worth looking 
at. No. 19, though without the consum- 
mate skill of Sir Joshua, and the delicacy of 
Gainsborough, is a wonderfully firm and 
powerful head—in very pleasing contrast to 
the meretricious, affected style of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—of which No. 22 is a fair example. 
James Sant has a carefully painted ‘‘Portrait” 
(34), though very lifeless when compared 
with the others we have mentioned. There are 
several fine pictures by David Roberts. Per- 
haps the most elaborate and important is 
(40), ‘The Church of S. Omar;” but the 
colouring is somewhat tame, probably faded. 
No. 32 is a smaller piece, but decidedly better 
painted in every respect. There is more 
atmosphere, and the colouring is richer and 
truer. Few groups of cattle by T, Sydney 
Cooper are better than No, 41. Itisa 
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beautiful circular painting in his very best 
style. He seldom does anything so good 
now. The whole picture is perfect. The 
tree at the left hand and the foreground 
are very skilfully done. It is as fresh, crisp, 
and bright as possible. There seems, how- 
ever, to be an unfortunate change in the 
glazing. It may only be the varnish, but it 
appears to be some material used in the last 
finish, which is now a dark yellow, and will 
doubtless become much darker still in course 
of time. It isagrievous pity that artists will 
use doubtful materials to gain a temporary 
apparent .perfection of finish. ‘There is an 
elegance and poetic feeling about W. Hilton’s 
‘¢ Venus appearing to Diana and her Nymphs” 
(35). The drawing, however, is feeble, and 
the colour unnatural. The only picture by 
Stanfield, ‘‘Bacharach on the Rhine,” also 
strikes us as too uniform in colour. Itis, how- 
ever, powerfully and beautifully drawn. We 
now pass on to the works of Richard Parkes 
Bonington, who, dissatisfied with the estima- 
tion in which he was held in England, 
emigrated to Paris. He was born in 1801, 
and died in 1828, and is best known in 
England as a landscape painter ; but he was 
by no means confined to one branch of his 
art, as is proved by the present very im- 
portant exhibition of his pictures in water- 
colour and oil. Few Englishmen have 
equalled him in versatility and power of 
colour, The best examples of his talent for 
rich colouring are (45) ‘“‘Henry IV. and 
the Spanish Ambassador;” and _ (50) 
“Henry III. (King of France 1574—89) 
receiving the Spanish Ambassador ;” in both 
the story is admirably told, and the colouring 
quite equal to Delaroche’s best, whose works 
they somewhat resemble, though they are 
more dashing and characteristic. We wish 
there had been more elaboration in working 
out the details. There are examples of almost 
every kind of painting. (48) ‘‘ Venice,” 
will well compare with D. Roberts’s work. It 
is almost as bright as Canaletto, without his 
dryness. (51) ‘‘The Seine near Rouen,” is 
a charming bit of quiet water under the rich 
glow of the setting sun. (49) ‘‘ Landscape 
with Timber Waggon,” though small in scale, 
might well be set alongside with Constable’s 
work. One of the best things of this kind 
is (46), ‘‘ The Seashore—a Ship Aground.” 
It is avery true description of chalk cliff and 
down, with the sea lulled after the storm. 
We must not omit No. 47, a good picture of 
Sir Edwin Landseer. What a contrast is 
here to the feeble sketches of this year’s 
exhibition. 

Much of the excellence of the French 
school will not be greatly appreciated by our 
countrymen. There is a great deal of work 
in which we Englishmen either take no 
interest or can only imperfectly understand 
and enter into. The most thoroughly French 
artists in feeling and expression are doubtless 
Bouchet, Fragonard, Pater, and Watteau, 
to which we may add Watteau’s contemporary 
and imitator, Lancret, whom he copied with 
considerable success, though he never, as 
far as we know, in a single instance came up 
to the excellence of his great master. John 
Baptist Pater also imitated his master, 
with what success our readers can judge 
for themselves in the present collection. 
Neither can compare with Watteau. Few 
Englishmen had an idea of his greatness, as 
shown here. The power of the man is 
enormous, especially in drawing the figure. 
The landscapes, charming as they are, leave 
most of the detail, even of the foreground, 
to the imagination. Two on the largest scale 
on the outside wall of the west gallery are 
also in his finest style. (402) ‘+ Landscape 
with Pastoral Groups,” is, perhaps, the best, 
though it has rather suffered from cleaning. 
The taste for music of the period must have 
been curious, one group is listening, appa- 
rently with pleasure, certainly without strong 
dislike, to a hautboy, accompanied by a 
hurdy-gurdy. ‘There are many other fine 
works of this master, among which we may 


mention as most worthy of note (422), ‘‘Sen- 
timental Promenaders” — walking amid 
fountains and leafy groves, a delightful 
picture; (484) ‘ A Loving Conversation ”— 
very powerful, with fine harmony of colour; 
the man at the right hand playing the guitar 
is wonderfully drawn; the figures, also, in 
half shade are very clever; and (452) ‘‘ Gilles 
and his Family,” the strongest piece of drawing 
intheseries. (416) A large ‘‘ Pastoral Group,” 
by Laneret, will be a good example to com- 
pare with the works of the last-mentioned 
artist. It is well coloured and _ pleasing, 
but coarser in subject and treatment, and 
altogether inferior to his master’s painting. 
There is one sweet little thing (439), which is 
more like Wilkie : ‘‘A Girl in a Kitchen,” sur- 
rounded by pots and pans, finished with the 
elaboration of D.'Teniers. Nos. 449 and 450, 
group of maskers and group of bathers, are 
both good ; (462) ‘Portrait of an Actress” is 
as good as anything by this painter. By 
Pater there are fifteen landscapes, all some- 
thing in the style of Watteau, but weaker. 
He has considerable power of representing 
texture naturally. One of his best is 
(426) ‘‘ Seaside View with Figures ;” (432) 
‘“‘ Pastoral Group,” is also worthy of obser- 
vation. The most pleasing piece from Frago- 
nard’s easel are (445) called the ‘‘ School- 
mistress,” a pretty fanciful piece, very care- 
fully executed, and (481) ‘‘ The Garden of 
Chateau de Fontainebleau.” It does not 
come up to the best English or Dutch land- 
scapes, because both in colouring and design 
it is very artificial and proportionately untrue 
tonature, but, notwithstanding, itis interesting 
as a choice specimen of French taste, which 
is always more or less artificial. We must 
not forget to mention that there is a 
particularly fine landscape by Gaspar Poussin 
(407), and a most delightful one by Claude 
(92). Itis very seldom that one has a chance 
of seeing so perfect and high-class a painting 
by this master ; we have seldom seen so good 
a specimen ; the figures and foreground are 
remarkably good for him. 

Greuze was certainly never so well repre- 
sented before in this country. Without 
altogether liking this very highly-prized 
painter’s works, it is impossible to deny his 
amazing power of expression and colour. Noone 
else has ever painted such pearly teeth, such 
rosy lips, such languishing blue eyes, rivalling 
the azure of the sky. One of the most in- 
teresting, because his usual affectation is 
entirely absent, is the portrait of Sophie 
Arnould, actress of the Théatre Francais, 
Paris. This is a capital picture. In his 
usual style the finest are (447) ‘‘ Innocence,” 
which is really innocent and pure, and (380) 
‘¢ A Nymph sacrificing to Venus.” ‘There is 
also an excellent figure-subject called the 
‘‘ Broken Eggs” (468), with a good deal of 
humour in it. The pouting young lady, who 
seems to have been the first cause of all 
the mischief, is as well painted as anything 
from his pencil. Of all the artificial painters 
in Europe Boucher goes the farthest. There 
is not a single example with tke slightest 
attempt at being natural—still, as decorative 
pictures, in rather a questionable taste, they 
hold a high place. No. 408 is a characteristic 
example. ‘¢ A Lady and Milliner” (421) is less 
unreal, and, in fact, one of the best exhibited ; 
very quietin tone, almost to hardness. ‘Those 
who like the works of Horace Vernet can see 
them in all his styles. His best are scenes 
from Eastern life, among which we must 
notice (329) ‘‘ Judah and Tamar,” and (338) 
«The Brothers Dipping Joseph’s Coat in 
Blood.” His worst are French scenes—(326) 
“The Soldier turned’ Ploughman,” and 
(633) ‘Marsh Shooting,” are among the 
weakest. By Baron de Leys we have two 
pictures, one in his early style (327), very 
dark. The best part is the back, which 
much resembles Metzu. The other is (593) 
‘Coming to a Feast,” a most perfect re- 
suscitation of sixteenth century Germany. 
It will be impossible to give more than 
a glance at the important and valuable 
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series of the paintings of Decamps. As 
a colourist few have equalled him. His 
love for the horrible and picturesque is 
thoroughly French. One can hardly imagine 
the good of representing so dreadful ascene 
as (328) “The Execution in the East,” 
though there is no question of the masterly 
hand with which the sickening subject is 
treated, Altogether as pleasant as this is 
repulsive is No. 337, a capital Eastern scene. 
All his scenes in the East are good; Nos. 
482, 487, and. 498 should not be passed over. 
Prosper Marithat isanother faithful delineator 
of thig description of scenery. No one 
visiting the Museum is likely to pass over 
the two pictures by Ary Schoeffer, the 
finest, as it is among the very greatest of all 
modern paintings, being ‘‘ Dante’s Francesca 
di Rimini.” Schlesinger’s “ Five Senses ” are 
also sure to have their full share of attention. 
De la Roche’s works are both numerous 
and important. The finest in many ways, in 
fact, nearly the most religious picture in the 

lace, is (865) ‘‘ The Repose in Egypt”—the 
fornia. grace, and pose of the sleeping babe 
are exquisitely lovely. 572 and 579 are also 
delightful, ‘‘ The Princes in the Tower,” of 
which there is a highly-finished drawing, is 
a good exposition of the sad story. 

In conclusion, every one should carefully 
examine every painting by J. L. Meissonier. 
His style, uniting the highest finish of the 
Dutch school with a very considerable 
breadth, is quite his own and perfectly 
original, Small though they are, every one 
is worthy attentive study. No school has pro- 
duceda more masterly picture in its way than 
the “‘ Murderers Waiting for their Victim.” 
If we may select from so choice a collection, 
we should direct our readers to Nos. 540, 
549, 585, and 587. These pictures alone are 
worth going miles to see. 

Visitors to Bethnal Green should not pass 
ever the water-colour drawings, some of 
which are of the highest quality. 
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-S. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, HAMPSTEAD. 


R..S. S, TEULON has achieved a very 
remarkable work in his church dedi- 

eated to S. Stephen at Hampstead. The site 
is a fortuitous though peculiar one, and it has 
been happily treated. It has a great slope 
from west. to east, and the lofty apse to the 
chancel, transepts, and tower, which is placed 
over the western part of the chancel, are 
strikingly elevated in consequence. The tower 
has. a. projecting turret at one angle, and is 
capped bya high pyramidal roof with a chisel 
edge, with a bold finial to one of its points 
only. The material is a peculiar dull red 
tocal brick, which contrasts well with the 
green of the fine trees around, and relief is 
_gained by free mixture of gray stone, and the 
freestone of the dressings. The nave has a 
“Stately range of large clerestory traceried 
windows, the easternmost of which is carried 
up as a dormer, and the aisles have wide 
square-headed traceried windows, The western 
-end. has a two-storied narthex, on open arches 
below, and vaulted, but rather low, and'above 
isa gallery open to the church; this is flanked 
by great. buttresses carried up to the nave 
walls: bearing statues, and a considerable 
‘amount of carving is introduced, as heads 
projecting from circles in the spandrels on the 
north side, and half-length figures of angels 
in the corresponding positions on the south, 
There is alsoa picturesque panel of sculpture 
i a prominent. position near the east end on 
the north. This profusion of figure-carving 
is unusual, and the general motif of it is cer- 
tainly good, though somewhat pretentious ; 
the execution is not equal to the ideal, and it 
would be difficult to dissect the anatomy of 
some of the figures, and many pleasing faces 
would be found protruding from very ques- 
tionable bunches of clothing. We question, 
also, the desirability, on the score of a too-pro- 
bable lack of durability, of such delicate and 
high relief ag that.given to many of the figures. 
A great rose window fills the west.end above 
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the narthex we have spoken of. The outline 
of the buttresses to the apse is unpleasant, 
and the projection of this part of the chancel 
beyond the tower insufficient; an extra bay 
would have been of great advantage. Still, 
the exterior of this church, although wanting 
in repose and open to criticism, is unques- 
tionably a very finely-conceived and boldly- 
executed work. Inside there is also much 
to admire; but here restlessness is more 
apparent, together with a certain want of 
refinement. The height, also, which forms 
so marked a feature outside, is missed within, 
for the main arcades have been sacrificed 
to the clerestory. There are six bays with 


‘pointed arches, resting upon monolithic shafts 


of red Mansfield stone, with white freestone 
caps and bases. The bases are raised above 
the level of the seats, and are queer rather 
than good, the circular form intersecting with 
octagonal plinth, with somewhat nonde- 
script mouldings. ‘The capitals are novel 
and striking, somewhat coarsely yet freely 
executed from varied designs of unusual 
character, which may be described as Byzan- 
tine in form and Early Gothic in detail. All 
the basket and tulip types, and many others 
besides, familiar to us from the manner in 
which Mr. Ruskin lovingly dwelt upon 
them, are to be traced, and the whole form a 
pleasing and interesting collection. We may, 
in passing, also speak with commendation of 
many of the capitals in the narthex. The 
arches of the main arcade are of brick- 
work, with the alternate bricks at the 
angles chamfered and square, and a sort 
of label is formed by the chamfered bricks 
set, first with the chamfer placed out- 
wards, and the next reversed, and so on, to 
imitate the notched borders or frames of 
Venetian architecture. These are harsh and 
distressing—a mere parody of the delicate 
marble work of the kind in Venice. The 
labels come down upon rather shape- 
less carved blocks as terminations, of which 
the foliage is pure naturalesque, but coarsely 
executed, and these do not at all harmonise 
with the capitals. The chancel arches under 
the tower are of the same character, but their 
uncouthness is intensified by their being car- 
ried horseshoe-wise below the springings, and 
these arches again are borne by coupled 
massive shafts of red Mansfield stone, their 
bases resting upon great corbels of stone 


projecting from the piers. All this treatment 


gives the appearance that these transverse 
arches are thrusting out the piers. Another 
offending peculiarity is: that the vaulting of 
the crux meets at the crown with a circular 
opening, the moulding round which follows 
the arched form of the pockets of the vaulting, 
and appears from the nave strangely dis- 
torted im consequence. The apse as well 
as the crux is vaulted, this portion very 
pleasingly, being enriched with narrow bands 
of mosaic of alternating golden and blucish 
gray tints. The stained glass is Spotty and 
not particularly good, and the reredos consists 
of a band of enriched panels in a band of 
alabaster set within lines of blueish gray. 
These several features are tolerably well in 
themselves, but form no picture as a whole, 
Altogether, with much that ig interesting and 
well-designed, the interior is comparatively 
ineffective and unimpressive. Mr. Teulon 
needs to curb his fancy, and to seek after 
refinement and general effect, but his vigour 
and power of design ig unquestionably great, 
and again we repeat that, in this Church of 
S. Stephen at Hampstead, he has produced 
a thoroughly original work, one which is 
truly noble in many important respects, 
—_>—______ 


THOMAS. BRASSEY.* 


PORTUNATE above many is the great 

contractor Thomas Brassey in his bio- 
grapher. The author of “ Friends in Council” 
18 no mere compiler of dates and events, but 
lingers over the memory of his departed 


* Life and Labours of Mr. Brasse ees ARTHUR Li 
London: Bell and Daldy, Be ae HELPS. 
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friend—‘ the employer of labour after her 
Majesty’s own heart,” as he calls him in hig 
dedication of the book to the Queen, as if his 
work were indeed a labour of love. Mr, 

Brassey needed no memorial ; he built himself 
enduring monuments in both hemispheres, 
whose greatness only indicates the character 
of his whole life’s work, and to such men ag. 
he, Literature, as a rule, can bring but. little 
additional renown. The soldier and the 
statesman often need that their fame shall be 

perpetuated in song and story if it is to last 
long beyond the limit of their own lives, but 
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the builder or contriver of great schemeg 


that change the character of the earth’s sur- 


face and shape the destinies of its inhabitants 


needs no memorial but his work. The benefit 
of a faithful biography of such men is for their 
fellows, who experience it in a greater or a less 
degree in proportion to the ability of him by 
whom the task is essayed, and it is for this 
reason that we, whose record of the achieve- 
ments of such lives is but ephemeral, are glad 
now and then, as in this instance, to welcome 
a life-history worthy of him of whom it ig 
written. 1 

Mr. Brassey was born on the 7th of 
November, 1805, at Buerton, in the parish of 
Aldford, Cheshire. His father was of an 
ancient family whose founders came over with 
the Conqueror, and which had for nearly six 
centuries resided at Bulkeley, near Malpas, in 
Cheshire, on a small landed property of three 
or four hundred acres. They moved to 
Buerton more than two centuries ago. Mr, 
Brassey, on leaving school, wasarticled to Mr, 
Lawton, a land surveyor and agent, and was 
by him permitted to assist in the survey of 
the celebrated Holyhead-road. At the age of 
twenty-one his employer took him into 
partnership and sent him to Birkenhead to 
superintend the branch of the business 
recently established there. On Mr. Lawton’s 
death, Brassey was left entirely to himself. 
After a residence in Birkenhead of eight years 
he accidentally became acquainted with 
George Stephenson, a circumstance. which 
gave the colour and direction to his future 
life. Acting on Stephenson’s advice he made 
an unsuccessful tender for the erection of the 
Dutton Viaduct, near Warrington, on the 
Grand Junction line, which now forms part 
of the London and North Western system. 
His next tender was for the Penkridge Via- 
duct between Stafford and Wolverhampton, 
including a length of ten miles of railway ; 
this he obtained and completed successfully. 

On the completion of the Grand Junction 
Railway Mr. Locke, who had succeeded his 
master George Stephensonas engineer-in-chief 
of the line, was employed on the London and 
Southampton Railway, and under his direc- 
tion Mr. Brassey undertook the construction 
of important works on that line between 
Basingstoke and Winchester, and in other 
parts. His connection with this railway 
brought him up to London at the age of 
thirty-one years; he had some five years 
previously married a daughter of Mr. J oseph — 
Harrison, the first resident in the then new 
town of Birkenhead, who carried on business 
as a forwarding agent, and who was: one of a 
the few persons clearsighted enough to foresee’ 
the advantages that would accrue to the com-_ 
merce of the country by the adoption of the 
railway system. Between him and his son-— 
in-law a considerable amount of sympathy — 
existed, and to his marriage possibly Mr, 
Brassey’s first connection with railways was 
due. ‘He naturally hesitated,” says Mr. 
Helps, ‘‘to leave Birkenhead, where he had 
established a large and increasing business, 
but his wife’s spirit and sound judgment con- 
vinced her that her husband would be able to 
find a far more important sphere for the exer=_ 
cise of his great abilities by enlisting in the 
small band of men who had at that time taken 
in hand the construction of railways.” 

With the commencement of the railway — 
system began an age of great works rapidly 
projected, and requiring to. be as rapidly 
carried out. The extended railways called for 
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‘larger docks and harbours, and Mr. Hawkshaw 
‘tells us that since the construction of the 
Liverpooland Manchester Railway, the public 
works that have been executed in the United 
Kingdom alone far exceed all that had been 
done before. This enormous amount of work 
was performed by a new agency, that of the 
«eontractor.” The need and value of this 
system of contracting for the execution of 
great works is shown by its perpetual ten- 
dency to extend itself. Thus the original 
contractor sub-lets portions of his contract, 
which are again sub-let to smaller men, and 
‘thus individual skill and exertion are deve- 
Joped to their uttermost. Of the contractor 
Thomas Brassey was eminently the type, and 
his method of work produced the best possible 
results, and is presented to us in its most 
advantageous aspect, because the work he had 
to perform was just that kind which may best 
be executed by contract. Definite in its cha- 
racter, and requiring the co-operation and 
skilful direction of armies of workmen, rail- 
way construction is only to be successfully 
and economically carried out by this method. 
It is interesting, too, to note with Mr. Helps 
what advantages have accrued from the con- 
tract system in the execution of foreign work, 
both to the countries in which the workswere 
performed and to the country in which the 
projects were originated, from the works 
being confided to contractors who carried 
hither and thither bands of skilful workmen, 
and who indirectly brought much profit to 
themother country while gradually instructing 
the natives of other countries in skilled labour. 
If proof of this were wanting, it is to be founda 
in the early contracts undertaken by Mr. 
Brassey for the construction of the French 
railways. 

Great Britain had been fortunate in her 
inland means of communication by roads and 
canals, which had been brought to a state of 
comparative perfection before railways were 
thought of. These minor modes of transit 
wonderfully aided the construction of the 
railways, and when finished led traffic up to 
them, and aided their development. In France 
and other continental nations it was other- 
wise. In France especially were good roads 
wanting, and canals were hardly known, so 
that the French had even greater reason than 
ourselves to welcome the introduction of 
railways. ‘There appeared, however, but 
little chance of the system being introduced 
es a purely commercial speculation, and the 
Government, therefore, adopted the plan of 
giving guarantees to those who were willing 
to become railway shareholders. ‘The first 
line thought of was one which should connect 
Paris with London. Hence arose the Paris 
and Rouen Railway Company. A proposi- 
tion made by the French Board was 
favourably entertained by the directors of 
the London and Southampton Railway, and 
ultimately a joint company was formed, the 
English shareholders stipulating that they 
should appoint the engineer. Mr. Locke was 
chosen, and speedily repaired to the scene of 
his labours. The pretensions of the French 
contractors were so much in excess of his 
expectations that he suggested the invitation 
of English contractors to tender in competi- 
tion with those of the country. Several of 
the principal contractors in England were 
accordingly invited to examine the projects 
of the works with a view to tendering for 
their execution. Ofthese Mr. Brassey and 
the late Mr. William Mackenzie were the 
only two who seriously entertained the 
proposition ; they wisely agreed to join, and 
the French contractors were nowhere. ‘They 
tendered conjointly for the contracts as they 
came out, and secured the execution of almost 
the whole of the work. The line was com- 
menced in 1841, and opened to the public in 
May, 1843. Mr. Brassey resided on the line, 
and gave toits constructionthe whole of his 
time and attention. To the usual obstacles 
were added, in this instance, the impossibility 
of securing practical agents and foremen, or 
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numbers of workmen of all classes, amount- 
ing at times to several thousands, had to be 
brought over from England, and the difficulty 
of getting these men to work with the natives 
employed was increased by their ignorance 
of each other’s language. ‘‘Their mode of 
instructing the Frenchmen working under 
them was at first,” says Mr. Helps, ‘ of a 
very original character. They pointed to 
the earth to be moved, or to the waggon to 
be filled, said the word ‘d——n’ emphati- 
cally, stamped their feet, and somehow their 
instructions were generally comprehended.” 
This, however, only sufficed in simple instances, 
and ultimately there grew up among the 
nayvvies a sort of Hong Kong ‘Pigeon 
English,” which could hardly be said to be 
either French or English, and probably owed 
something to other tongues, for we find that 
on the railway between Paris and Rouen no 
less than eleven languages were spoken—viz., 
English, Erse-Gaelic, Welsh, French, Ger- 
man, Flemish, Dutch, Piedmontese, Spanish, 
and Polish. The lodging and management 
of this motley army of sometimes as many as 
twenty thousand men demanded in itself no 
small amount of care and foresight. 

In 1843 Mr. Brassey commenced the Rouen 
and Havre Railway, a continuation of the 
Paris and Rouen line. The works here were 
of considerable magnitude, and hosts of 
bricklayers had to be brought over from 
England. It is stated by Mr. Helps that 
brickmakers and bricklayers are the worst 
and most unscrupulous of all classes employed 
on railway labour, and consequently great 
trouble and anxiety is occasioned to the 
engineers as well as to the contractors. 
During the progress of the works a great 
accident occurred in the fall of the Barentin 
Viaduct, a huge brick construction, 100ft. in 
height, and about one-third of a mile in length, 
which had cost some £50,000. This occurred 
only a short time before the period fixed for 
opening the line. Mr. Brassey and _ his 
partner met the difficulty manfully. ‘The 
first thing to do,” said they, ‘‘is to build it 
up again,” and build it up again they did in 
the incredibly short space of six months. 
Somewhat flattering to our national vanity 
are the opinions formed by the French as to 
the capacity of the English navvies for work. 
‘“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the French who 
came to see them work, ‘‘les Anglais comme 
ils travaillent.”” Another thing equally strange 
to the French was the complete silence that 
prevailed amongst the Englishmen. 

A very inadequate idea of the work per- 
formed by Mr. Brassey and his agents is 
obtained from the projects actually carried 
out by them. A large part of his and their 
work consisted in making calculations re- 
specting the different schemes put before him, 
many of which came to nought; at least, so 
far as he was concerned. Mr. Helps is in- 
formed that Mr. Brassey tendered unsuccess- 
fully for works to the amount of nearly 
£150,000,000. The calculations involved in 
an amount of work like this could only have 
been performed by one possessed of high 
arithmetical powers and of a good memory. 
Mr. Helps observes of Mr. Brassey that 
‘the never condescended to that weak practice 
of making many notes.” He relied, like almost 
all other men who have been worth anything 
in the world, on his memory alone, a facility 
never to be acquired by those who rely upon 
written memoranda. 

Tt was well for Mr. Brassey that his brain 
was clear and his memory all-grasping, for 
the work that now began to crowd in upon him 
was of a nature to tax both to their very ut- 
most. In 1845 he had on his hands no less than 
thirteen heavy contracts, which alone repre- 
sented a length of about 800 miles, scattered 
in various parts of Scotland, Wales, France, 
and England. Wenceforth his work neces- 
sarily consisted less of detail, but became by 
no means less arduous. His whole mind was 
in his work ; he was, ashe said, ‘‘ a contractor 
for public works and nothing more.” He 


even labourers and navvies used to the work; | steadfastly refused all offers to bring him 


into Parliament, and honours of all kinds had 
little attractions for him. In projects of 
public utility, such as steamships, mines, 
engine factories, marine, and telegraphs he 
took a lively interest, and in many cases a 
prominent part and large pecuniary interest. 

One of his most important home projects 
was the formation of the Great Northern 
Railway, commenced in 1847. In this the 
co-operation of Mr. Stephen Ballard, brought 
about by a chance introduction at the Cam- 
bridge Railway Station, proved of consider- 
able advantage. The character of the Fen 
country, through which a great part of the 
line had to pass, presented difficulties readily 
appreciable by any one acquainted with the 
district. Of one bog which at that time 
existed Mr. Brassey well said, ‘ You could 
stand upon it and shake an acre of it 
together.” Its depth was no less. than 22ft., 
and it extended on a level for about three 
miles. Mr. Ballard divided the country with 
which he had to deal into three districts, the 
conclusions at which he arrived with respect 
to each being at once adopted by Mr. Brassey. 
One portable engine suitable for the work 
had been made by the firm of Clayton & 
Shuttleworth. It took them about six weeks ; 
they now turn out fouraday. This had been 
sold to a farmer, from whom by payment it 
was again obtained. The next step was to 
provide a large quantity of faggot wood. A 
platform was constructed of the stakes thus 
cut, upon this a layer of peat sods was placed, 
and so on alternately, until a kind of solid 
raft was formed, on which the dry earth was 
piled. This gradually sinking displaced the 
water, leaving only the solid parts behind ; 
in Mr. Ballard’s own words: ‘' The effect 
was to displace the water. * * * Thisis 
not done by suddenly adding a great weight, 
but by a gradual and slow increase of weight, 
so that the water has time to escape without 
carrying away with it the solid matter. That 
plan succeeded, and you may go to any height 
you like if you treat peat in that way.” 

We necessarily pass over much that is in- 
teresting in Mr. Help’s narrative in the desire 
to view Mr. Brassey in a new light—fighting 
against financial troubles. In the year 1866 
he had incurred liabilities in connection with 
Victoria Docks to the amount of £600,000 ; 
he was also jointly responsible with Messrs. 
Peto & Betts for £800,000 on account of 
Danish Railway engagements ; he was heavily 
involved in the Lemberg and Czernowitz line ; 
the shares of the Evesham and Redditch 
Railway, with which he was entirely paid for 
work done, were lying dead on his hands ; the 
settlement of claims due from the Queensland 
Railway Company was delayed, and numerous 
smaller matters, each in itself vast enough to 
trouble a man of more than moderate capital, 
were pressing upon him. Such a man, how- 
ever, was sure to have made friends, and they 
were not wanting to him in this crisis. Mr. 
Wagstaff especially is mentioned as having 
rendered him good service. The old charac- 
teristic of undaunted resolution was very 
strongly manifested in the midst of all Mr. 
Brassey’s troubles. Many friends advised the 
delay of the Lemberg and Czernowitz works, 
requiring, as they did, a monthly outlay of 
over £40,000 for wages. Still, he would go 
on, and well he did so; for he had to pay the 
interest of the shareholders, amounting to 
something over £120,000 per annum, until the 
work were completed. Instead of being com- 
pleted in January, as contracted, the line was 
finished in the previous October. ‘This added 
to his prestige, and to a large extent relieved 
him from hismonetary difficulties. These diffi- 
culties had been all surmounted before his 
death, and the large fortune left behind him 
was altogether free from any claims. Of his 
liberality, some idea may be gained from the 
fact, that during his life he gave away about 
£200,000. 

In 1867, and again in 1868, the first symp- 
toms of his fatal disease attacked him. He 
rallied slightly, and the last days of his life 
were spent at Hastings. There, on the 8th 
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of December, 1870, he departed, after much | single baths, each furnished with hot and cold 


suffering, leaving behind him his widow, and 
three sons all worthy of their father. 

We have no space even to glance at the 
appendix, in which Mr. Helps has grouped 
letters which passed between Mr. Brassey 
and his friends. Those who would read these, 
and who would know more about his Cana- 
dian, Australian, and South American works, 
should read the book for themselves. 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON GREAT 
ITALIAN ARCHITECTS.—XVI. 


By J. B. WARING. 
GALCAZZO ALESSI AND BARTOLLOMEO AMMANATI. 


f php architects of the sixteenth century 
adorned the cities of Genoa and Milan, 
Florence and Rome respectively, with works 
of unusual merit; yet excellent as they are, 
we do not think their authors have generally 
received the credit they well deserve, These 
are Galcazzo Alessi, to whom some of the 
finest buildings of Genoa are due, and 
Bartollomeo Ammanati, of Florence. 

Alessi was born ofa good family at Perugia, 
A.D. 1500. In his youth he was attached as 
chamberlain to the service of the Cardinal of 
Rimini, by whom he was employed in the 
construction of various architectural works, 
amongst which some additions to the citadel 
of Perugia obtained for him great repute 
both for style and the commodious arrange- 
ment of the apartments. According to 
Milizia, he studied architecture and engineer- 
ing under Giambatista Caporali, of Perugia, 
a translator and commentator of Vitruvius ; 
and his reputation became so widely extended 
that he was invited by the Republic of 
Genoa to restore and extend the port 
and its fortifications. His plans were made 
on a large scale, and the style of architec- 
ture adopted is grand and massive, well 
suited to the nature of the work. The Doric 
order is principally used by him, of which 
the gate of the old ‘‘ Molo ” is a fine example. 
He erected also a portico of the same order 
between the harbour and the city for the 
accommodation of the guard, as well as very 
substantial platforms, &c., for the use of 
artillery. Besides these important works, he 
made a model for the re-arrangement of the 
city itself, and the Strada Nuova, planned 
by him in 1552, full of palaces, mostly of 
his design, is still one of the finest streets 
in Europe. Amongst them are to be named 
the Palazzo Serra, now much altered and re- 
decorated; the Grimaldi, now the Spinola, 
Palace, a large building in a bold and effective 
style, with a fine staircase; the Lercari 
Imperiale, one of his best works, and de- 
corated with some excellent arabesques by 
the Genoese painter, Taddeo  Carlone, 
executed under Alessi’s direction ; the 
Palazzi Adorni Carega and Centurione, all 
these being in the Strada Nuova. In other 
parts of the city he erected the Palazzo Palla- 
vicini, of excellent design, ornamented with 
several fountains; the Sauli Palace, one of his 
chef a’ ceuvres, a plain building, but of excellent 
proportions; two or three for the Grimaldi 
and Somellini families; the Villa Imperiale 
at San Pier d’Arena, very good, rich and 
massive, with well-arranged gardens ; and the 
white marble grotto in the garden of the 
great Doria Palace, a small Doric build- 
ing, with well-designed staircase leading 
to a terrace, which forms a pleasant 
promenade. In the neighbourhood of the 
city, on the beautiful hill of Albaro, 
is the Villa Giustiniani (now Cambiaso), 
which is considered a masterpiece, especially 
as regards the arrangement of the loggia ; 
the Villa Pallavicini, near Zerbino, and the 
Villa Grimaldi, at Bisagno, in which he 
designed a bath, which is described by 
Vasari. It was circular on plan, with a 
central basin, the descent to which was by 
steps, and capable of holding eight or ten 
bathers commodiously. It was supplied with 
hot and cold water, and was surrounded with 


water. ‘‘ From the centre of the ceiling hangs 
a large ball of crystal, on which is depicted 
the celestial sphere, and within this is the 
globe of the earth, from various parts of which 
proceed lights to illumine the bath when any 
one desires to use it at night; these lights 
render the whole building as clear as at mid- 
day.” This bath. was also furnished with 
ante-room, dressing chambers, &c., and beau- 
tifully decorated with paintings and stucco 
work. 

Besides the buildings enumerated, Alessi 
designed in Genoa the Church of S. M. di 
Carignano, built in 1552, a Greek cross in 
plan, surmounted by a fine central dome ; 
the Loggia de’ Banchi, a kind of Exchange, 
consisting mainly of a large hall 110ft. long 
and 60ft. broad, of very good architectural 
effect, and remarkable, moreover, for the in- 
genious construction of its roof. Other works 
of minor importance by him are scattered 
throughout the city. The next import- 
ant works by Alessi are to be seen at 
Milan, where his art is well represented 
at S. M. Presso San Celso, a very fine 
building, and one of the principal churches 
in Milan. It was commenced by Bramante, 
but the facade is due to Alessi, and the 
very beautiful stalls of the choir were also 
designed by him. The Church of San Vittore, 
vieing in importance with the Cathedral, was 
built from Alessi’s designs in 1560, and its 
interior is, perhaps, one of the finest examples 
of vaulting combined with stucco work and 
painting we could point out, the subjects 
being admirably adapted to their places, and 
exhibiting some of the best work of the later 
artists, such as Daniele, Crespi, il Moncalvo, 
A. Figino, the Procaccini, Salmeggia, &c. 
Besides the auditory ‘del Cambio,” he de- 
signed the great Marini Palace, one of the 
finest examples of civic architecture in Milan. 
We also meet with his name in the list of 
architects employed or consulted on the erec- 
tion of the Duomo about the year 1550, in 
Franchetti’s, ‘‘ Storia del Duomo,” &e. At 
Bologna he designed the principal entrance of 
the Palazzo Publico, and was engaged on 
the Palazzo del Instituto, commenced by 
Pellegrino Tibaldi; at Citta del Pieve he 
built a magnificent palace for the Duke della 
Corgna, and was employed with Giulio Danti 
in completing the Church of Madonna degli 
Angeli, near Assisi, commenced by Vignola. 
Late in life he appears to have revisited 
Perugia, where he was received with high 
honour, and was employed by the Municipality 
in an important political mission at Rome. He 
designed buildings also for the cities of Ferrara 
and Naples, for France, Germany, Portugal, 
and Flanders. He was knighted by the’ King 
of Portugal, and executed some works in Spain, 
which country he visited at the King’s request, 
and prepared a design for the Escurial, which 
was preferred to all others, but owing to his 
age and ill-health he was unable to attend to 
it, and at his death in 1572 it appears to have 
been put aside. ‘ Besides his great palaces 
at Genoa he left,” says Milizia, “a number of 
designs and models which have been executed 
at various times by the rich nobility.” Thus 
his edifices have obtained for Genoa the 
title of ‘‘ La Superba,” a title to which the 
later palaces, such as the Durazzo Balbi, and 
Doria Tarsi, gave it a still more notable 
claim—palaces which so excited the admira- 
tion of Rubens that he studied them per- 
sonally and published several of the most 
remarkable as being models of palatial 
style. Though the cotemporary of Vignola 
(1507—1573), who gave such an impress 
generally to architecture in Italy, the style 
of Alessi is much more bold and pictorial ; 
he had a good eye for effect and proportion, 
and made the most of his space, which was 
often restricted. His buildings look larger, 
indeed, than they are really; in some cases, 
perhaps, this may be owing to the narrowness 
of the street in which they are placed, but as 
a rule he designs with breadth, and gives the 
idea of largeness by his treatment of mags 
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and detail. He affects the use of two orderg, 
the lower Doric, the upper Corinthian, by 
which he obtains massiveness at the base and. 
richness in the upper portion of his designs ; 
and he has left his impress—and that a very, 
striking and agreeable one—on Genoa almost 
as much as Palladio on Vicenza and San 

Michele on Verona. vy 

The style which he adopted, and which was. 
followed to a great extent in subsequent 
buildings, though not distiaguished by. 
refinement of detail, deserves careful atten- 
tion, and may be most usefully studied, 
The effect obtained in these palaces is very 
fine, with their grand doorways, courtyards, | 
entrance staircase and loggie, with a judicious 
employment of painting and sculpture, the 
arrangement of the garden and fountains, all of 
which, if not originating entirely from the 
employment of Alessi by the Republic and 
the nobility of Genoa, was systematised and 
carried out on such a scale by him as to 
make him justly regarded as one of the most 
notable architects of his time, and gave the 
tone to all subsequent architecture in that 
city of palaces, for a more intimate know- 
ledge of which the student is recommended 
to the works of Peter Paul Rubens and 
M. P. Gauthier, 

As regards Ammanati, we have selected 
him from a crowd of artists who would have 
been of the highest order in any other 
country than Italy, but who only occupy a 
secondary place in the roll of her artistic 
‘libro d’oro,” because his architectural style 
has always impressed us as being of special 
excellence, and we believe that, together 
with Alessi, he is not so well known as he 
deserves to be. Bartollomeo Ammanati was 
born at Florence in 1511, and received his 
earliest instruction in art from the two great. 
masters, Jacopo Sansovino and Baccio 
Bandinelli. He appears to have worked 
some time under Sansovino at Venice, but 
returnedto Florence when Michael Angelo 
was at the height of his fame, became 
an ardent admirer and follower of that great 
master, and shortly obtained such repute as 
a sculptor as to lead to his employment on 
important works at Rome and in other parts 
of Italy. About the year 1560 Ammanati 
would seem to have been in the service of the 
Medici as architect, and was employed by 
the Grand Duke Cosmo I. to rebuild the 
bridge of La Trinita, of which more anon. 
Vasari, who was his cotemporary (1512—1574) 
describes him, when engaged to complete the 
Pitti Palace, as ‘an excellent sculptor and 
architect ;” and again, as being ‘among the 
chief of our Academicians.” This was pro-— 
bably about the year 1568, when the second 
edition of his ‘‘ Lives,” G&ec., appeared. To 
Ammanati are due the wings and fine court 
at the back of the Pitti Palace, as well as the 
‘‘ grotto” (a kind of summer house) with the 
pleasant fountain above it. He would thus 
appear to have been regularly installed at 
Florence as architect and engineer, as well as 
sculptor, shortly after the middle of the six- 
teenth century, or when he was between 
forty and fifty years of age, and he was 
engaged on some very important architectural 
works both in Florence and Rome up to his 
death, which took place at Florence in 1592, in 
the eighty-first year of his age. 

Foremost amongst them is the bridge of La 
Trinita, at Florence, which was commenced 
from Ammanati’s design in 1566, and com- 
pleted in 1569, and is still one of the most 
beautiful bridges extant. It is 323ft. long, 
and consists mainly of three arches of elliptic 
curve, the span of the central one being about 
96ft., and the others 33ft. each; the curves 
are described from three centres, and are 
peculiarly elegant in effect, the graceful sweep 
of their lines being very marked. The width 
of the roadway is about 33ft., and the whole 
has been so solidly and well constructed, in 
spite of the delicate nature of the curves, 
that it has withstood all subsequent floods, | 
although the height of the central keystone 
from the river is only 29ft. His additions to 
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he Pitti Palace, though not free from fault, 
ve massive, effective, and in keeping with the 
riginal design ; the court-yard at the back 
ppears to have furnished J. de Brosse with 
je idea of the Luxembourg Palace in Paris. 
sy him also are the second cloister of Santo 
‘pirito, and other minor works at Florence. 
.t Rome he designed the large and imposing 
ass of the Collegio Romano, the court-yard 
¢ which is one of the best in Kome; the 
‘agripanti Palace ; the fine Palazzo Ruspoli, 
_ masterpiece, one of the most striking 
‘alaces in the Corso. His Palazzo Negroni 
s plain but good in style, and excellent in its 
etails. The nymphceum and fountains of 
he Villa Papa Giulio are of great merit, ex- 
ibiting judgment and good taste in arrange- 
jaent, with very good detail. He also made 
he original design of the ducal palace at 
Lucea, in a very effective palatial style, and 
irected the fine garden entrance of the Villa 
Venezze at Padua. As a sculptor his great 
Neptune fountain, at Florence, is too well- 
cnown to need comment; he was largely 
»smployed on works of a similarnature. Asa 
sculptor, however, his position is well de- 
ined; but as an architect we think scant 
justice has been done to him, and the works 
we have mentioned, both for their importance 
and intrinsic excellence, deserve the close 
attention of the student. 
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PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, OLD 
CASTLE-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 
ik the heart of the Whitechapel district, and in 
the midst of a vast supply of ‘‘the raw 
material” is the site of the elementary schools 
shown on p. 61. They are designed for the accom- 
modation of 1,040 children—viz., two infants’ schools 
for 200 each, two junior schools for 160 each, and 
girls’ senior and boys’ senior for 160 each. They 
have been very carefully arranged to meet the re- 
quirements of the School Board for London—one 
of the chief points being the providing of a general 
school-room large enough to seat the entire number 
of each school, while at the same time provision is 
made of a separate room for each class. Great 
consideration, too, has been bestowed on the placing 
of the windows, so as'to provide in all cases good 
light and a thorough through ventilation. A large 
and well-lighted drawing-class room is also provided, 
with a committee-room for the managers. The 
building will be of simple Italian character, and 
while no money is wasted for effect, care is being 
taken to carry out the work in a thoroughly substan- 
tial manner. With a view to economy the site has 
‘been reduced by a quarter of an acre, which has 
necessitated a modification of plan, the plan we 
give to-day on page 61, being as submitted in 
competition by the architect, Mr. Edward Biven, 6, 
John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
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BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


O* Wednesday week the Council of the British 
Archeological Association, of whom 25 were pre- 
sent, entertained at dinner at the Albion, Aldersgate- 
street, their president, the Earl of Dartmouth. Mr. 
G. Godwin, F.R.S., was in the chair, supported by 
Mr. Planché, F.S.A. (Somerset Herald), Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, Mr. Levien, F.S.A., Mr. E. 
Roberts, F.S.A., Mr. R. N. Phillips, F.S.A., Mr. J. 
Gray, Q.C., Mr. Wright, F.S.A., Mr. Adams, 
F.S.A., Mr. Morgan, Mr. Goldsmid, F.S.A., Mr. 
Poynter, and others. The syllabus of the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting, to be held at Wolverhampton, 
from the 5th to the 10th of August inclusive, 
has been issued by the Council. On Tuesday, 
the 6th, there will be an excursion to Wall, the 
Etocetum of the Romans, on the skirts of War- 
wickshire, as well as to Haselow and Beaudesert. 
On Wednesday, Boscobel, White Ladies, and neigh- 
bourhood. On Thursday, Stafford and Uttoxeter 
will be visited; and on Friday the direction of the 
researches will be Bridgenorth; and on Saturday, 
Dudley Castle, Kinver Church, and Kinver Head. 
Amongst the papers is one announced by Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth on “Boscobel ;” one by Mr. J. 
Tom Burgess on “ Ancient Remains ir the Forest of 
Arden;” one by Mr. H. S. Cuming, F.S.A., on 
“The Mercian Saints connected with Staffordshire,” 
and one by Mr. J.S. Phené, F.S.A., on ‘ Serpent 
worship in Britain,” as well as one on ‘ The uni- 
formity of design in the earliest British and Conti- 
nental construction.” The whole is under the 
presidency of the Earl of Dartmouth. 


cement. 
stands half an inch above the orifice on the sewer 
side S, and an inch on the house side H, while to 
prevent scum forming on the surface, the pipe R 
brings rainwater from the roof and discharges it at 
the upper part 
cases a much simpler arrangement 
suffice for the sanitary requirements of the house, 
for a syphon trap, Fig. 2, with a pipe communicating 
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HOUSE DRAINS.* 


i ais thousand and one marvellously-constructed 


traps by means of which confident patentees 


have promised to exclude sewer gas from our houses 
have not yet secured their object, and will probably 
never succeed in defying the natural laws of fluids 
and gases. 
Engineering at Owen’s College, Manchester, pro- 
poses to deal with the evil by abolishing all house- 
traps altogether, and dealing with the sewer gas 
outside the house. 
pipe 
the bend in the syphon—which practically forms the 
trap—with the open air. He has applied the prin- 
ciple to his own house, as shown in the annexed 
section. 
with the pipe H, Fig. 1, which leads to a syphon 
trough T at the bottom of the man-hole, the latter 
being constructed as near the house as may be con- 
venient. 
the bottom of the drain, which passes through it in 
the shape of an open trough T 2ft. deep and the 


Mr. Osborne Reynolds, Professor of 


He places an ordinary syphon 
between the house and the sewer, connecting 


All the drains in the house are connected 


The floor of this man-hole is 2ft. above 


width of the pipes, the sides being rendered in 
This trough is so laid that the water 


of the trough T. Of course, in most 
than this will 
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with the surface and connected with the rainwater 
pipe, will be found to prevent all influx of gas into 
the house. 
effectually closes both the house and the sewer from 
the man-hole, and doubly closes the house from the 
sewer ; and if care is taken to arrange the orifices of 
the pipes in the man-hole as recommended, it will 


In this way a trap is formed which 


not be possible for the water to be sucked out of the 
trap even should the pipe run full. 


'_—__»—__—_- 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, HORDLE, HANTS. 


af Cutss church (see illustration) is built on the 

site of a modern building of 30 years since, 
which was erected two miles further inland to re- 
place a church of the twelfth century then pulled 
down in consequence of the encroachments of the 
sea. Being in bad repair and of poor construction, 
this modern church has given place to the present, 
for which funds have been chiefly provided by 
J. P. Kennard, Esq., of Hordle Cliff, a parishioner. 
The whole cost, when the tower (now buildiag) is 
completed, will be about £6,000. 

The work is of red brick, with dark point- 
ing externally and internally, and the roofs are 
covered with Welsh slate and red tile crestings; the 
dressings are of Bath stone. The chancel measures 
30ft. by 20ft. on plan, and is floored with Maw’s 
tiles, and seated with oak stalls with seats for boys. 
The altar is raised seven steps above nave floor, and 
is of oak, carved, with a reredos by Mr. Forsyth, 
of five arched panels, the centre containing our 
Lord sculptured sitting with the book of the Gospel 
and orb; the side panels are filled with the Evan- 
gelistic symbols in Venetian Mosaic. There are also 
carved piscina and credence with sedilia. A metal 
screen, by Messrs. Richardson, Slade, & Co., of 
Brownlow-street, closes the chancel from nave. The 
roof is open-timbered, with trefoiled arches and 
traceried cornice, and is of pitch pine. The east 
window, of three lights under one arch, is filled 
with painted glass by Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, with 


Crucifixion in centre, and the Resurrection and 


Christ appearing to Mary in the side lights. On 
the south side there isa single light, by the same 


artists, who have been commissioned to execute the 
two other windows of the chancel for — Hey- 


yrood, Esq. 


—————————————— ee 


By 


* Sewer Gas, and How to Keep it Out of Houses. 
OSBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A. London: Macmillan. 
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The nave, 63ft. by 22ft. 6in., is seated with open 
benches of pitch pine, and has a roof of yellow fir of 
simple cradle form. The glass is by Messrs. Adams & 
Cocking, in patterns of two tints. On the north 
side there is a memorial window of members of the 
family of Lieut.-Col. Raitt, by Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne. The vestries and organ chamber, with vault 
for Moule’s heating apparatus, are on the north side 
of the church. Mr. Jos. Lauder, of Burton, near 
Christchurch, is the builder. 


HS 


LONDON MARKETS. 


AME Corporation of London is proposing to spend 

upwards of £300,000 in increasing the market 
accommodation at Billingsgate and Smithfield. At 
the last meeting of the Court of Common Council, 
the Coal, Corn, and Finance Committee reported on 
a reference of the 15th June, and recommended that 
the sum of £150,000 for the enlargement of 
Billingsgate Market be raised on bonds, to be secured 
on the credit of the toils, &c., to be received by the 
Corporation under the Billingsgate Market Acts, and 
of their estates and revenues, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the 21st section of the Billingsgate 
Market Act. The same committee also brought up 
a report on areference of the 22nd February last, 
and recommended that the estimated sum of 
£167,500 for the purchase of ground and erecting 
the additional meat and poultry market in Smithfield 
be raised on bonds on the credit of the rents of the 
present market, subject to existing charges, and of 
the proposed additional market, and also of the 
estates and revenues of the Corporation. The report 
with reference to Billingsgate Market was ordered 
to be printed and circulated, and the report as to 
Smithfield Market was agreed to. 


——— 


BROOKFIELD NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
HIGHGATE RISE. 


Make group of school-buildings, which we illus- 
trate this week, has been recently erected upon @ 
site given by the Baroness Burdett Coutts, just below 
the Highgate Cemetery, from the designs, and 
under the superintendence, of Mr. J. P. Seddon, archi- 
tect. The accommodation provided is for 300 
children—namely, 120 infants, 90 boys, and 90 
girls, with three residences for their respective 
master and mistresses. The cost was about £3,000, 
and £500 for fencing, laying out grounds, archi- 
tect’s commission, &c. The site being upon stiff 
clay, unusual care had to be taken with regard to 
foundations, and deep and wide trenches were filled 
with Portland cement concrete. One requirement of 
the committee was that the floors should be such as 
to obviate noise as much as possible, and in conse- 
quence no space was left under the floor boards, but 
the ground filled in and covered with a thickness of 
Portland cement concrete and flushed up with 
cement, light joists being embedded in the same. 
The external walls are all built hollow, with bonders 
between the two facings of Staffordshire non- 
porous black bricks. The facing is of ordinary stock 
brickwork, with bands and window dressings of red. 
The roof covering is Broseley tile, with ornamental 
crests from the architect's design, made by the 
Farnley Iron Company, Leeds. All the school and 
class-rooms have boarded ceilings, with intersecting 
ribs and moulded cornices, which give a very plea- 
sant and finished appearance, and provide a space 
above for the regulation of ventilation, far preferable 
to what can be obtained with roofs open to the ridge. 
These rooms are all watmed by ventilating and 
evaporating Gill stoves, specially arranged for the 
architect by Mr. John Barber, engineer, of Leeds, 
and these have been found exceedingly efficient and 
economical as regards consumption of fuel. The 
bell turret has the exposed framing of oak, and is 
covered with oak shingles. The position of the 
buildings, though pleasant and open, and well 
situated as regards the increasing population of that 
locality, at present hardly does justice to this pic- 
turesque and effective pile of buildings, in consequence 
of the ground in front rising from it, but anew 
road is projected, which will, probably, to a con- 
siderable extent obviate this. Mr. Wigmore, of 
Walham-green, Fulham, was the builder employed to 
carry out this work, and he has done so satisfactorily. 

We may add that these schools have received the 
particular approval of the National Society, who 
gave a grant of £300. The Society has had the 
plans copied as models for other localities. 


— 


The Portsmouth News states that a gentleman has 
voluntered a gift of £1,000 to be applied to such 
improvements of the interior of Romsey Abbey as 
may be recommended by an architect of eminence 
and approved by the parishioners. 
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ADVANTAGES OF STEAM ROLLING FOR 


THE REPAIR OF ROADS. . 


A Bae following is the report of the chief surveyor 
to the Board for the Borough of Hackney on 


steam rolling :— 


Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Hackney. 


GrenTLemEN,—I beg respectfully to report that, 
on inquiry in relation to, and after survey made, of 
the several roads that have been repaired by aid of 
the steam roller, | find that the Vestry of §S. Mary, 
Islington, has repaired considerable lengths of high- 
way, and amongst others the following roads will 
give a fair illustration of the advantages arising 


from its use, viz :— 


Upper-street.—From the Angel Tavern to High- 


bury Station. 
Highbury New Park. 


Holloway-road. — Highbury station to Seven 


Sisters’-road. 
Park-street.—Upper-street to College-street, 
Canonbury-lane, Square, and Place. 


The process of repair, as compared with the old 
system, involves the lifting of the top surfacc of the 
It is 
then covered with broken granite, averaging in the 
cases named from 1zin. up to 6in. in depth. After 
one or two turns of the steam roller, the material is 
covered with fine gravel or granite siftings ; the road 
is then watered, and the sand swept in. The water 
cart thereafter continues to precede the roller, until 


road, so as first to put the road into form. 


the mass of material is sufficiently consolidated. 


The results of this mode of repairing roads are— 
First: their immediate fitness for use, presenting a 


uniform and firm foothold for horses, and a smooth 
surface for vehicular traffic. 
driving over a road thus repaired, as compared with 
the old system, can be both seen and felt. 

The general condition of the road surface thus re- 
paired, when it begins to wear, exhibits acloseseries of 
small hollow places on the portions subjected to the 
greatest wear from the trafic stream; whereas, the 
surface of roads repaired in the ordinary way, pre- 
sents large hollow places which occur at very 
irregular distances. It is, however. possible for a 
road repaired by means of the roller to wear in like 
manner, by a careless formation of the road, or 
spreading of the materials, or both. 

The second important result, as arising from the 
use of the steam roller, is that of the economy of the 
materials used in the repair, and also the labour 
expended on the road. 

Under the ordinary system, the granite is left 
loose on the road surface until pressed and bound 
down by the traffic; but long before the materials 
get fixed in place, the angles are rounded off, and a 
considerable portion of the stone is ground away. 
The vehicles also displace the loose material and 
form ruts in the chief line of traffic, so that it be- 
comes exceedingly difficult to keep the road in proper 
form, aad the road quickly becomes as defective as 
before. 

In proof of the condition of the stone after it 
has been worked down by the traffic in the manner 
just previously described, I may just state that the 
North Metropolitan Tramways Company is now en- 
gaged in laying down tramways in three of the above 
roads—viz., Upper-street, Holloway, and Seven 
Sisters-roads. In excavating for the purpose of 
constructing the trams and laying the new stone 
pitching, the section of the road crust is exposed on 
each side, and I obtained from the under or lower 
section (which formed the road before the repairs 
were carried out by the aid of the steam roller) 
several sample stones, which are numbered as fol- 
lows:— 


Samples No. 2 were taken from 
opposite Islington-green. 

Samples No. 4, from Holloway, near the Chapel 
of Ease. 

Samples No. 6, from Seven Sisters-road, near 
Hornsey-road. 


Upper-street, 


An examination of these samples will show, in 
some cases one, others two or even three distinct 
worn traffic faces, showing that the stones were 
Several times shifted from their bed before being 
finally fixed. The samples numbered 6 were surface 
stones, carefully removed from the top edge of the 
road crust that had been repaired in the ordinary 
way, and as left by the excavation for the trams. 
Their condition proves the rough and violent action 
to which they had been subjected before settling 
Gown in their places. At the same time I also ob- 
tained surface stones that had been fixed in their 
respective positions by the action of the steam 
roller, The portions rubbed and abraded by the 
traffic can easily be detected ; all the other parts of 
each stone have their 


The difference in 


angles and rough faces pre~ 


served intact, and had left their exact impress in the 
beds from which they were taken. 


Samples No. 1, are from Upper-street, Islington, 
and have been subjected to the rolling traftic for about 
10 months. i 

Samples No. 3, from Holloway, laid down 11 
months ago. 

Samples No. 5, from Seven Sisters-road, laid down 
about 12 months since. 


I am informed by the Surveyor of Highways, 
that certain narrow parts of the rolled road, which 
formerly required three dressings of new material in 
a given time, now require but one only. 

From observations carefully taken by the Sur- 
veyors, it appears that, in 64} days and 23 nights, 
the steam roller finished 671,216 superficial yards of 
roadway, at an outlay of £493 18s. 10d. (about 124. 
per yard), while the cost of materials and other 
labour for which this expenditure was incurred 
amounted in the aggregate to £4,802 4s. 2d., or 
1s. 5d. per yard. 

In working out the cost for each road, I find that 
the cost per yard super varies from 1s. 1d. to 
1s. 104d., and for rolling from 1°57 farthing — 
say 1} farthing—to 23d. 37. It would seem that 
the roller can be worked at less cost per yard on the 
wider roads, although both in wide and narrow roads 
the cost will increase in proportion to the thickness 
of new materials used. 

The cost per day, on hire, has varied, for the 
parish of Islington, from £3 10s. 10d. to £4 10s. 6d., 
including all working expenses, water carts, water, 
watching, fuel, &c. It is now their own property, 
and is worked for about £1 12s. per day, exclusive 
of watching and water; or about £2 10s. per day, 
as against £4 10s. 6d. 

An examination of these sample stones will givea 
convincing proof of a considerable saying being 
effected, besides the advantage of comfort for both 
horse and man on the roads. 

At S. George’s, Hanover-square, .the expenses of 
working the roller are stated at £1 11s. 8d. per day, 
and the Surveyor further states that that sum pro- 
vides for water carts, two men, and fuel, and that 
he finds the roller invaluable, as it will immediately 
consolidate $1,000 yards superficial of new-coated 
granite roads per day. He further states his firm 
belief that economy in road maintenance will be 
effected by its use, and that public opinion would 
prevent its discontinuance.* 

The Board of Works for the Poplar District has 
had Aveling & Porter’s steam roller on hire, and the 
Surveyor has kindly furnished me with the particu-~ 
lars of the cost of each road rolled during a period 
of 88 days. 

On computation, I find the aggregate gives in the 
first list 15,146 yards super rolled in 17 days, at an 
outlay of £46 19s. 1d., or 2:98 farthings—say 3 
farthings per yard—£2 3s. 6d. per day, while the 
repairs cost £716 19s. 4d., equal to 1134. per yard. 

The second list gives 45,699 yards during 71 days, 
at an outlay of £2,747 11s. 2d. for repairs, or half 
4°61 per yard, and £183 10s. 1d.—3'98—say 1d. 
per yard super = £2 11s. 63d. per day. 

The process of working, however, differs in some 
of the roads in Poplar from that of Islington. In 
lieu of the covering of sand, washed in by the water- 
cart, a thin layer of road sweepings is spread over 
the road, and the new granite laid thereon. The 
extreme weight of the roller presses the stone into 
the soft bed; and, if found necessary, a little water 
is added, and the softening is then worked up to 
near the surface of the road in the process of rolling. 

Of course, this is much cheaper as a first outlay, 
but having inspected both the Islington and Poplar 
roads, it is suggested that the soft bed may continue 
for some time to exude through the joints of the 
stones under the traffic, and keep the road, in damp 
weather, in a dirty state. This may occur even with 
an appearance of soundness, and if this theory be 
correct, this system will tend to weaken the road ; 
but, on the other hand, the stones may, by the rising 
of the soft bed, be brought into closer contact, 
because of the fineness of the particles. It could be 
easily tested, by repairing in the two modes, a length 
under each system, in one line of thoroughfare. The 
Saving is considerable, if effective, and is, therefore, 
worth the experiment. 

New rollers are required about twice in a year, 
and other parts of the apparatus require renewal in 
from five to seven years, and its first cost is £550. 
Considering that the roller is capable of rolling on 
the average 700 or 800 yards per day, and that its 
work is at present limited to broken granite and flint 
ae ee laa eee OME ON ee Noe ae 

* Since this report was written, Mr, Tomkins, the Sur- 
veyor, in reply to a question, says:—“We use the grit 
from the flint roads with better results than hoggin ; it 


€osts only the cartage, and goes further than hoggin at 
5s, 6, per day.” 


, that a steam roller will do more good in three tur 


roads, and also bear in mind that next year 4 
introduction of tramways may further render upp 
cessary its use over a considerable portion of +) 
most important thoroughfares of this district, Tq. 
of opinion that it is more desirable, at starting 4 
hire than to purchase. I believe that some, if n 
of the manufacturers of steam rollers would be will 
to let at a sum per day, as may be required, ar 
subject to certain limitations as to time, to allow] 
option of purchase, and the sum paid for hire é 
as part purchase. ’ a | 
The horse roller at work in this district be 
£1 4s. per day, and as a question of comparison be 
tween the horse and, steam roller I am of opinio 


iJ 


over the road, than the horse roller will do in twelye 
I am, Gentlemen, a 
Your Obedient Servant, 


(Signed) James Lovecrove, Chief Surveyor, — 
. 
COMPETITIONS. 


Brackroor New Marxer.—Plans from upward 
of forty architects have been received, in answer to 
the advertisement of the Local Board of Health 
offering premiums of £30, £20, and £10, for th 
three best sets of plans for a new market to be buili 
on the land at present occupied by S. John’s Market 
and the shambles. 


Hutv.—At a meeting of the Hull School Board, 
on Wednesday week, the chairman moved “ That 
the resolution of the Board of the 22nd of May last, 
adopting the report of the united committees on the 
selection of plans, be, and the same is hereby res- 
cinded, and that the premiums of £50 and £25 
offered by the Board be equally divided in the pur- 
chasing of three of the sets of plans.” He stated 
that the plans in question were those marked 
“Argus,” “ Well Considered,” and ‘‘Sector.” The 
motion was carried. 

——_a—— 
THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Braprorp.—On Friday last, the Bradford School 
Board adopted the following builders’ tenders for 
schools :—Feversham-street, £14,350; Ryan-street, 
£14,529 ; Bowling Back Lane, £10,514; and Hor- 
ton Bank Top, £4,828. These tenders were all con- 
siderably in advance of the architect's estimates, and 
this was attributed to the continual advance in the 
price of building materials and wages. Objection 
was made, and discussion arose. It was contended 
that the Board had no alternative but to proceed at 
once with the buildings. There was no probability, | 
it was said, of the cost of building being less; but, 
on the contrary, there was great likelihood of further 
advance, a 


7 
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Lonpon.—On Wednesday, at the weekly meeting 


or this Board, on the motion of Mr. Reed, reports. 


from the Works Committee were approved of, in 
which were embodied various recommendations re- 
specting the acquisition of sites in Notting-hill, 
Edgware-road, Hackney, Camden Town, and South- 
wark. Mr. Reed also gave notice that he will moye 
at the next meeting that Mr. Robson be appointed 
architect to the Board, at a salary of £1,000 a year, 
with a view, amongst his other duties, to designing 
the schools of the Board; that Mr. Robson give his | 
time to the Board, and that the Board provide the 
necessary staff and officers. Also that he will on the 
same day move that a separate officer be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to assist the Works Com- 
mittee in the acquisition of sites. 

Rocurster.—The plans accepted by this Board 
for the Troy Town new school have been returned 
to the Board by the Education Department with 
expressions of approval. Mr, Walker, of London, 


is the author of these plans. | 


WoLvERHAMPTON.—At the meeting of the Wol- | 
verhampton School Board, held last week, it was re- 
solved to accept the tender of Mr. Clarke, for the 
erection of the new schools and an outer wall, and | 
also for the supply of the fittings, for £3,019. | 


ea 


Lake’s Dining Rooms, 29, Great Tower-street, are 
being rebuilt. A bar and counter, with large dining- 
room, is to be built and ample provision is being made 
for efficient ventilation. The front elevation to the 
second floor isto be of Portland Stone, while the 
upper portion of the front is to be faced with white 
bricks with stone dressings. Private chop rooms, 
smoking apartments, &c., are to be provided on the 
ground floor. The principal fittings will be of 
Honduras mahogany. Messrs. Heywood & Blashill, 
of Old Jewry Chambers, are the architects, Mr. 
McLachlan, of S. James’s-street and Clapham, the 
baat Mr. Raby haying the supervision of the 
work, 
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A.DORRINGTON 


REFERENCES TO PLAN. 
(For description see page 59.) 


A A. Class Rooms. 

BB. General School Room, 
Boys (Junior). 

C. Open Area. 

D. Lavatory, Hats and Cloaks 
(Boys). 

FE. Master’s Private Room. 

F. Staircase to Senior Boys’ 
School. 

G. Managers’ Room (Commit- 
tee). 

H. Glass 
Way. 

J. Mistress’ Private Room. 

K. Lavatory, &c. (Girls). 

L. Junior Girls’ General 
School Room. 

MM. Class Rooms. 

N. Lavatory. 

O. Mistress’ Private Room. 

P. Infants’ General School 
Room (No. 2). 

QQ. Class Rooms. 

R. Lavatory. 

S. Infants’ 
(No. 1). 

T. Mistress’ Private Room. 

VV. Galleries for 40 Infants 
each. 

W. Infants’ Play-ground. 

X. Girls’ Play-ground. 

Y. Infants’ Water-closet, &e. 

Z. Play-shed (if required). 

1. Infants’ Water-closet. 

2, 8, 6, 15, 27, 32, 36, 87, 
Covered Way. 

4. Coals. 

5, 18. Hats, Cloaks, &e. 

7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 19, 22, 23. 
Galleries for Infants. 

11, 20, 21. Movable Desks 
for Infants. 

12. Mistress’ Desk. 

13. Movable Benches for 
Infants. 

16. Infants’ Entrance. 

17. Gallery for Girls. 

24. Desks for Girls. 

25. Passage. 

26. Lavatory. 

28. Drawing Class Room. 

29. Space for Casts, &e. 

30. Girls’ Entrance. © 

81. Boys’ Entrance. 

32. Lavatory for Boys. 

35. Passage. 

38. Desks, &c., for Boys. 

39. Desks for Junior Boys. 

40. Galleries for Boys, 


Roofed Covered 


General School 


HOLDENBY HOUSE. 

WE give this week, as promised a fortnight 
since, the plan of Holdenby House. 
We were unable to give it last week, the 
index having consumed so much _ space. 
Holdenby House was built for Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Lord Chancellor of England, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by John Thorpe, 
one of the most celebrated architects of his 
day, the builder of most of the other great 
English houses of that period, Later still, 
further works were carried out (it is said by 
Inigo Jones). On the north side of the 
offices a court was formed, with a gateway 
towards the north, and additional offices on 
the west. The annexed plan is a reduction 
of the original now preserved in the Soane 
Museum. From documentary evidence taken’ 
from the State papers, it appears that 
Holdenby House was purchased by James I. 
in 1609, from Sir Christopher Hatton, Kt., 
for his son Charles, afterwards the unfortu- 
nate Charles I. This sovereign made it a 
constant place of residence, and it was here 
that he was confined by the Roundheads after 

his surrender at Newark. 
After the death of King Charles, Thomas, 
Lord Grey, one of the leading Parliamen- 
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on the south with the stately lodgings 
commonly called the King’s Lodgings, on the 
north with the lodgings called the Queen’s 
Lodgings, on the west with the hall and 
kitchens ; there being likewise at every 
corner ofthe said inward square four magni- 
ficent towers, and in the said house many 
costly and rare chimneypieces, many other 
spacious chambers and withdrawing rooms to 
them belonging, it being a house of very 
great receipt also. Upon the south-east of 
the aforesaid mansion house is a goodly 
fabric built of hewn stone, commonly called 
the Dairy House, consisting of many 
fair large rooms; on the north-east is a 
Spacious stable, well built of stone, contain- 
ing over it many fair lodging chambers with 
chimneys in them, a great part of which have 
cellars under them. On the east end of the 
said stable, the brewhouse with all utensils 
thereunto belonging.” These lastnamed build- 
ings do not now exist. Besides this account 
there is an interesting letter of Lord Burgh- 
ley to Sir Christopher Hatton, on the 
occasion of his lordship’s visit to Holdenby. 
Hatton himself was unable to receive his 
noble guest in person, being unavoidably 
detained at Court. Lord Burghley says : 
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TERRACES 


tarians, received from his brethren a grant of 
the House and Manor of Holdenby; by him 
it was sold to one Baynes, a Yorkshireman, 
who pulled down the whole of this grand 
mansion, reserving only a portion of the 
north wing, probably for his own habitation, 
After the Restoration Holdenby lapsed to 
the Duke of York ; by him it was sold to the 
Earl of Feversham. It next passed by pur- 
chase to the Duke of Marlborough, and from 
this family by sale to Viscount Clifden. 

The palace was built in the form of two 
quadrangles ; entering from the east through 
the Great Green and passing through the 
double gatehouse you entered the Green 
Court, in the centre of which was a broad 
roadway leading up to the grand entrance ; 
this court was bounded on each side by a 
wall, with a fine arched gateway in the centre 
(these gateways still remain in a perfect 
state), that on the north Opening into the 
Base Court and that on the south on to King 
Charles’ Walk and the terraces. Someidea of 
the house itself may be gathered from the 
Surveyor General’s report made in 1650; it 
1s spoken of as a noble mansion built of free- 
stone; the inner court being paved ‘and 
Incompassed by a fair gallery on the east, 


BOWLING 


GREEN 


‘‘ But approaching to the house, being led 
by a large, long, straight, fair way, I found 
a great magnificence in the front or front 
pieces of the house, and so every part answer- 
able to other to allure liking. I found no 
thing of greater grace than your stately ascent 
from your hall to your great chamber, and 
your chambers answerable with largeness and 
lightsomeness that truly a Momus could find 
no fault. I visited all your rooms high and 
low, and only the contentation of mine eyes 
made me forget the infirmity of my legs.” 
From existing remains and old drawings of 
the ruins, but above all from the still stand- 
ing works of Thorpe, such as Binghley, 
Kirby, and Audley End, all of which it ex- 
ceeded in magnificence, we may see that 
Lord Burghley’s praise was well deserved. 
The principal fronts were three stories 
high; the south front was perfectly sym- 
metrical; the projecting bay windows of 
the chapel and stairs formed a centre 
on each side of which was a row of eight 
windows, mullioned and transomed, with 
pilasters between them, and rich cornices 
between each story surmounted by a balus- 
tered parapet. The hall was placed centrally 
between the quadrangles. With the excep- 


tion of the hall the buildings were double 
with the chimney pieces invariably in th 
central wall; most of the rooms opened int 
one another. a 

For some time the remains of the Palac 
had been used as a farmhouse, when in 
1869 the trustees of the late Lord Clifden 
determined to restore it in part as a 
residence for Lady Clifden. With this object 
Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, the architects, 
examined the existing buildings and the Site, 
and submitted designs for the partial restora. 
tion of the fabric. The house was found to 
be much modernised ; instead of the double 
roof a single roof of lower pitch had been 
substituted, a portion of the front wall had 
been rebuilt with ugly square-headed windows 
inserted ; also many outbuildings had been 
added, which, however useful they might be 
for farm purposes, were entirely out of 
character and out of place. The restored 
portion has been made as nearly like the 
original as modern requirements permit. On 
the ground floor three large windows haye 
been inserted in the south wall of the great 
drawing-room, in the place of the two 
smaller ones shown in Thorpe’s original 


plan. The great chimney-stacks, excepting 
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those on the gables, are in a perfect state of 
preservation, and have not been touched in 
any way. 

As this portion of the mansion had been 
the office block, naturally the mouldings were — 
of plain detail ; the original full-size drawings 
of these are now preserved in the Soane — 
Museum. ; 

The porch or frontispiece shown on the 
drawing, and which resembles that at 
Kirby, was not in Thorpe’s original design, 
but is an addition, the old door which stood 
in the same place having disappeared. It is 
at present out of the question to think 
of rebuilding the entire mansion, as the — 
cost would be very great. It is estimated 
that to lay out the grounds in their original — 
grandeur would cost about £1,000,000 ; put 
so that there may be no difficulty at a 
future time of extensions to the present 
mansion, the new office wing has been built 
on the old foundations. And it has been 
further suggested by the architects, for the 
sake of preserving the lines of the ancient 
mansion, that the gardens be laid out on the 
site of the quadrangles, preserving their 
shape. ‘The terraces, bowling green, and 
platforms still remain in a perfect state. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTS AND THEIR 
WORKS.—III. 


ODERN Palladianism and the Eliza- 
bethan-style-revived occupy in point of 

date the first and second places in our list of 
modern styles. The third place must be as- 
signed to what for the sake of distinction may 
be called Academy-Gothic, and by this phrase 
I do not mean to implicate in any way our 
own Academy at Burlington House. What I 
wish to convey by the use of the word is that 
kind of Gothic which comes from a cold formal 
obedience to a circumscribed and set rule of 
precedent; an obedience that at its best is 
just as unlikely to produce a living style of 
Gothic as it is for the most careful regard of 
the minutest fraction of a module to result 
in perfect Greek; a _ style having no 
more of real Gothic art in it than the 
church in Euston-square has of Greek art. 
Careful measurement of old examples is all 
the study required for such work. An engi- 
neer or surveyor, or, indeed, a builder’s clerk, 
can belong to this class of architects at a 
moment’s notice. Possessing Bowman and 
Crowther’s ‘‘ Churches,” and a few other kin- 
dred works, he may even dispense with per- 
sonal measurements altogether. For just as 
Stuart and Revett’s plates formed the only 
stock-in-trade of most ‘‘ Classic” architects, so 
in the case of many a Goth, the early-measured 
drawings of our old churches, colleges, &c., 
have served precisely the same useful end. I 
know, for example, one new church for which 
the drawings required were merely enlarge- 
ments from Brandon’s ‘‘ Analysis,” and I use 
the words in their literal sense, for I happened 
to see the clerks making the enlarged drawings. 
The architect himself who directed this easy 
manufacture is now dead, and I should do no 
good by mentioning his name. I only cite the 
case, because there is every reason to believe 
that it is by no means a solitary one, and that 
a very large proportion of modern Gothic 
buildings, especially those devoted to religious 
observances, are evolved in a manner that it 
would be unjust to dignify by the words modern 
design. ‘There is, indeed, no design in them, 
except such little as may remain in the like- 
ness of old work after the flavourless réchauffé 
is made in which this class of modern archi- 
tects employ their talents. The only argu- 
ment I have ever heard seriously advanced in 
support of this kind of modern architecture 
is that it is better to copy good things than 
to design bad ones. I am not altogether sure 
that it is not better to attempt to walk alone, 
even though stumbles be inevitable, than to 
rely for ever on leading-strings. 


and vertical, beyond the limits of which the 
best of us must come to grief ? And by the 


right proportion of solid to void, I mean 


much more than is involved in mere con- 
sideration of wall space. The bars of a sash, 
the tracery of a window, the projecting and 
receding mouldings of arch or architrave, base 
or abacus, areall questions of solids and voids, 
and even the distance between intrados and 
extrados of a perfectly plain arch in a per- 
fectly plain wall may come within the mean- 
ing of the phrase. If, then, there be such 
a thing as fitting proportion, surely the 
sensual and mental condition of an archi- 
tect able to receive it, measure it, and 
judge it must be acute, critical, and 
strong, and being such, is it too much to 
suppose that the original designs of such a 
nan would be subjected to the same critical 
hen of proportion and fitness which he is 
sked to exercise in his selection of models to 
opy? ‘The truthis we are not critical. We 
re overgrown with antiquarian rust. We 

dmit, according to our party prejudices, all 


But for 
the present let us admit the argument in 
favour of copying to be sound; does it not in 
plain terms imply a high degree of critical 
knowledge? What are the good things, and 
how do you know them to be good? Is it 
merely after all a question of individual 
**taste” ? or is there really such a thing as a 
right proportioning of solid to void, lateral 


Medieval or all Classic Renaissance work as 
above the reach of question, and beyond the 
touch of analysis. We are the slaves of those 
who will employ us and not their leaders. In the 
witness-box there are of our most prominent 
men those who find it easy to forget the 
dignity of their profession, nay more, all 
that their art teaches them, for the low profit 
of partizanship. We have grown too rich 
and too mighty for the service which art so 
rigidly demands from all who profess to fol- 
low her. We are advocates, not artists, and 
the bent of our minds is to do anything rather 
than devote ourselves to architectural study. 
Thus it comes that we shirk all critical 
inquiry, and adopt the easiest method of pro- 
ducing what we have the impertinence to call 
‘‘ designs,” by following a system of whole- 
sale copyism, and then inventing fallacious 
arguments to show that it is the very best 
course to pursue. 

Now, who are those who have thus taken 
the name of architect in vain? Who are 
those who, if we had the simplest elementary 
examination in design to-morrow, would in- 
continently fail? Their name is legion. Of 
all men they do the greatest harm to modern 
Gothic art, because the shallow multitude 
take their poor copies for original designs, 
and are utterly incapable of seeing the dif- 
ference. To name them would be wasting 
time. To single out leaders is impossible, 
because they have none. How far the 
apostles of the Revival are to blame is not 
now the question. It may be that the 
character of the criticisms in the Ecclesiolo- 
gist, and the long reign of precedent, when 
an unfortunate architect was nearly always 
scarified by one or more of a coterie of sharp 
writers unless he could show Medieval 
chapter and verse for everything in his 
design, have been the cause of much of the 
evil we now deplore. But there are, I need 
scarcely say, degrees of copyism. ‘There is 
the ‘‘ copy” which is nothing but a ridiculous 
travestie of the original, and there is the 
copy which may even deceive one of the 
critical few. This last is amusing and 
clever, and shows that its author is 
at least learned as an antiquary, and 
may be capable of better things. ‘The first 
is altogether contemptible, and not unfre- 
quently leads to the final disgrace of traves- 
tying the designs of contemporaries which, 
in their turn, may have been more or less 
copied from old work. Such is the class of 
design which Mr. Kerr has taken the trouble 
to put before his readers at p. 367 of ‘‘ The 
English Gentleman’s House” (third edition). 
To say that itis a parody or burlesque of 
Gothic would be untrue ; it has not the clever- 
ness of the one nor the fun of the other. It 
is, without the faintest exaggeration, nothing 
but a coarse rechauffé of scraps of Gothic, 
picked up, as it seems, by accident; and yet 
Mr. Kerr has the consummate assurance to 
say (A.D. 1871) that it shows modern Gothic 
‘“‘at its best.” I venture to say, without any 
qualification whatever, that it shows it at its 
worst, It isno doubt the sort of Gothic, the 
contemptible kind of Pointed art, which such 
architectsas Mr, Kerr, Mr. Donaldson, and Mr. 
Wyatt would like to encourage, for the grossest 
error of the feeblest Palladianism is better 
than such Gothic as this, and the wildest 
ugliness of the rococo works of the age of 
Louis Quatorze deserves less censure. Mr. 
Kerr professes to be serious, so here we can 
estimate with tolerable accuracy his artistic 
qualifications. How admirably fitted he is 
for an examiner of candidates for the Institute 
certificate,-and how well .entitled he is to be 
listened to, will be manifest to any architect 
of fair abilities who will take the trouble to 
refer to that part of his work which treats of 
modern Gothic. Criticism that in its ignor- 
ance can not, or in its injustice will not, 
distinguish between the works of the most 
accomplished architects and those of the 
miserable ruck of copying clerks who set up 
as architects, is worthless, and the only course 
to be adopted when we find architects 


systematically speaking, writing, and acting 
in ignorance or in contumaciousness of the 
fine art of architecture, who can take scornful 
delight in boasting that they are no artists, 
and do all in their power to depreciate the 
art position of those who are more favoured, 
is to oppose them atevery turn, and to carry 
on a war @ V’outrance. E. W. G. 


———e 
ARCHITECTURAL MILLINERY. 


‘A RCHITE CTURAL millinery is that class 

of unnecessary detail which is used 
simply because it is thought ornamental, and 
not because it in any way adds to the utility, 
comfort, or expression of a building. There 
is architectural millinery in all styles, and it 
might, if it would not lead to confusion of 
idea, be summed up as Flamboyant, as Mr. 
Ruskin employed that term. It will be re- 
membered how that brilliant writer and deep 
thinker referred to Japanese extravagances, 
and to the treatment of the hair in the later 
Greek sculpture and medals, as Flamboyant. 
The character which he thus pointed out is 
so thoroughly embodied in the latest French 
development of Gothic that such might fairly 
be referred to as the type of this class of 
extravagance. ‘There is, however, obviously 
a chance of our meaning being mistaken if we 
were to speak of Flamboyant Italian, so we 
prefer the title we have taken to express the 
same thing, it being our purpose on the 
present occasion to consider that particular 
phase of it. Now, there is man-millinery as 
well as maidenly, and we fear we must add 
even a third class, that which is unmaidenly, 
and yetnotmanly. The most fantastic freak 
of the latest Burgundian work has vigour and 
purpose, if a wrong one, and when it revels 
in the thorny spikes of its thistle-like foliage, 
and tosses aloft its complicated leaves, which 
resemble crinkled cabbage, there is a fancy 
and freedom about them which to our mind 
is far removed from the deathly torpor which 
Mr. Ruskin imagined to be the result of 
imitating dried-up and decayed vegetation. 
Only men, even if artistically-depraved ones, 
could have wrought those marvellous pillars 
which flank the central western portal of 
Rouen Cathedral, bossy with tiers of reputed 
saints, ornamental if scarcely virtuous, 
huddled together under fretted canopies, to 
form an abutment for the vast archway, 
fringed with delicate cusping, and the 
lacelike pediment above it, of perforated 
tracery, @ mere gossamer veil before other 
no less extravagant decorations behind. Such 
is architectural millinery, but of amanly sort 
not altogether to be derided, and thoroughly 
effecting the purpose intended by it. The 
purely feminine sort, however, is composed 
of the glitter of comparative baubles, and is 
rampant in the present day; harmless, if 
costly, its worst fault is that it means 
nothing. Twisted columns are its delight, 
and the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, as 
imagined by Raphael, the greatest of Renais- 
sance painters, might be compared with the 
other portal we have just described. That, 
with all its faults, is indeed a beautiful gate, a 
grand and fairy-like conception ; but who, if 
S. Peter and S. Paul and the lame beggar 
were gone, would trouble themselves to stop 
before those gouty specimens of a truly 
Flamboyant taste? If we turn to the florid 
descriptions of the press of the last reredos 
wrought for our own cathedrals at the price 
of a prince’s ransom, twisted columns decked 
with glass mosaics, agate balls, and similar 
ladylike millinery, form the staple of the 
attractions dwelt upon. While we cannot 
but sigh over the waste in such trumpery of 
sums that might pay for real art, and by this 
have raised up the school of decorative artists 
we so much desiderate, we look with sterner 
eyes upon architectural millinery of the baser 
and more meretricious nature which flaunts 
itself before our eyes in the streets. In those 
in the City, where, unfortunately, more money 
has been at command to spend upon such worth- 
less extravagance, we meet with itat every 


‘ execution for practical working, consequently we 
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turn.. If twisted columns are absurd, what is to 
be said of still more important features tor- 
tured, parodied, and misplaced, pediments cut 
in two, and the endscurled up ; whole orders 
stuck on to facades, like false shirt fronts, 
poised upon brackets or monstrous nonde- 
script corbels; wreaths and masks, and heads 
of marine deities applied without rhyme or 
reason? Such is architectural millinery, 
which no fellow can understand, and con- 
sidering its enormous cost, utter uselessness, 
and amazing ugliness, one wonders that 
hard-headed citizens are to be found who 
consent to have their pockets so rifled as they 
are by the architects they affect. If a few 
of the magnates of the profession could be 
made to pay themselves for all the rubbish 
they design, and forced, under such a penalty, 
to give good reason for the architectural 
faith that isin them, they would soon learn 
to dispense with such things as they certainly 
cannot believe in themselves, and for which 
there is no other epithet so appropriate as 
architectural millinery. : 
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HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 

FEW months since Mr. Thomas Holloway in- 
vited a select number of architects to send in 
designs for a hospital, which he contemplates erect- 
ing and presenting to the public. He offered £200 
for the best design, £100 for the second best, and 
£50 each to seven of the other competitors; and he 
obtained the services of Professor Donaldson and 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt as referees. The following is the 

report of the arbitrators :— \ 

Sr1r,—In accordance with your request that we 
should examine the thirteen designs for the asylum 
which you are about to erect at S. Ann’s Heath, in 
order to advise you as to those most entitled to the 
two first premiums which you have offered to the 
competitors, and as to those entitled to the sum of 
fifty pounds each, we beg to report as follows. 
Thirteen designs have been Submitted, bearing the 
mottoes stated below, and arranged in alphabetical 
order :— 

Yr. * Alpha” 


ee 7. ‘“ Improbus labor om- 
2. ‘Au bon joueur vient 


nia vincit ” 


la balle” 8. ‘* Mens ” 
3. “*Choosethebest, place| 9. “‘ Mens sana in cor- 
»P 
the rest ” pore sano” 
4, “Con amore” 10. “ Progress” 
5. ‘ Economy ” 11. ‘ Quadrant” 
6, “ Humilitas ” 12. “ Sanitas ” 


13. “ Vivere aut vincere.” 

We have carefully examined the drawings and the 
descriptions having reference to the suggestions 
issued by you, and to the requirements of such an 
institution. We have also had tables prepared 
showing the numbers and sizes of the principal 
rooms, and the amount of accommodation provided 
in those designs which seemed indisputably to be 
the most promising, together with the cubical con- 
tents of the several buildings. You were also so 
good as to call in the advice of Dr. Yellowlees and 
Dr. Lockhart Robertson, well known for their expe- 
rience as able medical superintendents of asylums. 
We must state that although there is considerable 
merit and taste displayed in the several projects, 
and evidence of a great amount of time and care 
having been bestowed upon the preparation of the 
drawings, yet there is not one of the designs which 
would not require more or less modification of plan 
and general arrangement ere it could be carried into 


have selected that one as first which, with the least 
alterations and no sacrifice of its own individual 
character, would, we believe, be the most suited to 
your purpose, and the least costly. We beg, there- 
fore, to state our opinion that the first prize should 
be awarded to ‘‘ Alpha,” the second to ‘ Improbus 
labor omnia vincit,” and that the following should, 
in the terms of your offer, receive £50 each:— 
“* Au bon joueur,” &e. ‘‘ Mens sana,” &c, 
“Con amore” ‘* Progress ” 
“Economy ” ‘“* Quadrant” 
“Mens” “‘ Vivere aut vincere.” 
We cannot forbear to notice thé series of drawings 
bearing the motto ‘‘ Quadrant ”—a very original and 
artistic design, displaying a novelty of conception 
in the plan, and much picturesqueness in the eleva- 
tions, but with practical deficiencies and defects 
which prevented our placing it first or second.— We 
beg to remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 


: (Txos. L. Donatpson 
Signed, VTxos. Hayry Wrarr. 
Thomas Holloway, Esq. 
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The following are the names of the competitors, 
with their respective mottoes :— 


1. “ Alpha,” Crossland, Salmons, & Jones, £200, 
first prize. 

2. “Improbus labor,” &c., Alfred Smith, £100, 
second prize. 

3. “Au bon joueur,” &e., T. Roger Smith, £50. 
“Con Amore,” R. Phené Spiers, £50. 
“Economy,” J. P. Seddon, £50. 

‘*Mens,” E. W. Godwin, £50. 

“ Quadrant,” E. W. Godwin, £50. 

“Mens Sana,” &c., J. S. Quilter, £50. 

“ Progress,” T. H. Watson, £50. 

“ Vivere aut Vincere,” F. & H. Francis, £50. 
‘¢ Choose the best,” &c., Hine & Son, nil. 

“ Humilitas,” E. Welby Pugin, nil. 

. “Sanitas,” John Norton. nil. 
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USES OF BLAST FURNACE 
FOR BUILDING PURPOSES.* 


(Concluded from p. 88.) 


HE extremely clean pigs made in this casting bed 

of granulated slag suggested its further use. 

The fine dust was sifted out and used to sand the 

moulds for fine castings. It was found that such 

castings were much more easily cleaned, and that 

the iron was quite bright. The result was a better 

and cleaner casting, and considerable saving in the 
item of cleaning them. 

As these uses consumed but a very small part of 

the slag, it was offered as ballast to the railroad 


THE SLAGS 


companies on condition that they should remove it 


themselves. As the size of the grain can be easily 
regulated by the velocity and direction of the water, 
the railroad companies were not slow to avail them- 
selves of these conditions, and soon were glad to 


pay for it, thus furnishing to the furnace company 


a revenue from what had previously been a source 
of expense. The granulated slag weighs 1,200 kilo- 
metres the cubic metre. 
it is used, is less than half the price of sand. It 
is exceedingly porous, so that it retains very little 
moisture, and yet packs sufficiently; the result is 
that it will bear transportation long distances, as it 
is much cheaper than ordinary gravel, and better 
adapted to the purpose of ballast. 

The substitution of the granulated slag for sand 
in construction suggested itself at the outset, and 
its use has been attended with excellent results. It 
was found that some of the slag mortar which had 
been left over after some repairs where it had been 
used, became solid after a short time; this suggested 
its use in the preparation of concrete, and in the 
construction of foundation walls. A number of 
experiments were made to ascertain the exact nature 
of the sand, and it was found that 100 grammes of 
granulated slag digested in 100 grammes of water 
containing 0°15 grammes of lime in solution absorbed 
in forty-eight hours 0:052 grammes, the water at 
the end of this time retaining only 0°098 grammes 
of lime in solution. 

The manufacture of bricks from this material 
immediately snggested itself. Persons who have 
been in the habit of travelling on the Rhine will 
probably have noticed in the vicinity of Neuwied 
long rows of white ‘bricks of all shapes, pipes, and 
more or less complicated pieces for building pur- 
poses, piled drying in the sun. This material is 
manufactured from a granulated pumice which is 
found here at. a depth of a few inches from the sur- 
face. It is simply mixed with lime, pressed, and 
sun-dried. It is very extensively used on the Rhine 
and in its vicinity. Itis of this material that the 
interior arch of the roof of Cologne Cathedral is 
said to be constructed. This pumice resembles the 
granulated slag. The proprietors of the Georg- 
Marien Hutte, in Hanover, adopted the suggestion, 
commenced the manufacture of this kind of brick 
from slag, and are so well satisfied with it that 
they use it in the place of bricks for the construc- 
tion of their buildings. The bricks there, at the 
time of my visit, were made at some disadvantage 
with imperfect machinery, yet they cost much less 
than ordinary brick. Orce out of the machine the 
bricks are simply sun-dried, and can be very quickly 
used in construction. They give a light cheerful air 
to the buildings, and make a warm and exceedingly 
comfortable house at a very small cost. It is re- 
markable what can be done when the necessity 
exists. I saw at Kreutznach on the Rhine, and in 
the Siegen district, bricks made from ordinary coal 
ashes mixed with lime and sun-dried, which had 
stood, during several years of exposure, with no 
sign of deterioration. The mannfacturer assured 
me that there were seven or eight large establish- 


* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers by T. Haneston, E.M. 


Its cost in France, where 


Juty 26, 1872. 


ments for the manufacture of this coal ash brick in 
Germany. 

In some parts of Europe there is a demand for 
bricks covered with an enamelled surface. By coating 
the surface of the unburned brick with granulated 
slag and then burning it, out of the direct contact of 
the coal, it was found to produce an enamel of dif- 
ferent colours, varying with the composition of the 
slag; and itis suggested that such bricks as these 
can be made without any extra cost by simply re- 
placing the ordinary sand with which the men cover 
the tools, to prevent the adherence of. the clay with 
the granulated slag sand. It might be used to 
advantage in the manufacture of tiles, drain pipes, 
and coarse pottery generally; 

By mixing a certain proportion of this granulated 
sand with clay it was found that the articles so manu- 
factured were capable of undergoing sudden changes 
of temperature without breaking. This suggested 
the use of a certain amount of the artificial sand in 
the manufacture of firebricks; and after a certain 
number of preliminary assays in a blacksmith’s forge, 
a furnace for melting brass was constructed in 
making the firebricks, for which the calcined sand 
was replaced by granulatedslag. These bricks were 
quite as serviceable as any others, and underwent 
no alteration after three months’ trial. It is pro- 
posed now, after a sufficient number of assays shall 
have been made, to use this material in the manu- 
facture of bricks for the puddiing fnrnace. 

Another application of the granulated slag is its 
use for agricultural purposes. The important part 
which carbonic acid plays in rendering soluble the dif- 
ferent mineral substances which plants require for 
their growth is well known. It was found that by 
digesting 100 grammes of granulated slag in water 
charged with carbonic acid for a period of forty- 
eight hours, 1:6 grammes had {been dissolved. 
This renders it probable that it can be very profitably 
used on calcareous soils, while the large quantity of 
lime contained renders it likely that it will prove 
equally serviceable on silicious soils. The very fine 
state of division to which it may be reduced at a 
very small cost is favourable to its decomposition in 
the soil. 

Blast furnace slags gelatinise in acids, and they 
are, therefore, very suitable for the manufacture of 
cement. Pelouse and Fremy, in the last edition of 
their work on general chemistry, cite them as being 
eminently fit for this purpose. 

The possibility of having them in such form as — 
granulated slag reduces the price of the pulverised 
material to asum so small that in certain parts of 
Germany an artificial cement, equal in every respect 
to the best Portland cement, is manufactured at a 
price so low asto yield a large profit, and yet very 
much undersell it. Very large works for the manu- 
facture of this artificial cement are, during this” 
year, to be constructed on the result of experiments, 
lasting over several years, at one of the large German 
iron works. 

Considerable attention has been paidin Belgium 
and Germany to the use of the slags for the manu- 
facture of chemical products. These were first salts 
of alumina, then salts of lime as an incidental product, 
and lately the use of the silica extracted for the 
manufacture of soluble glass. This, of course, neces- 
sitates the location of the blast furnaces at some 
point near a large acid manufactory. It does not 
seem likely that this method will ever be used on a 
large scale in this country, where material contain-— 
ing a much larger percentage of these substances can 
be had almost as cheaply as the granulated slag, | 
which must, of course, be used to bring the manu- _ 
facture of chemicals even within reach of probable © 

a | 
profit. ne | 
In certain conditions of the furnace the slag is 
spun by the blast into fine fibres, and makes a sub- | 
stance which is sometimes called “furnace wool,” 
This material is a very bad conductor of heat, and it | 
has recently been proposed to use it as packing, to 
prevent loss of heat about boilers, &e. | 
I have thus rapidly sketched some of the uses f0 
which this hitherto worse than useless material may 
be put. But few of these are likely to find any ap- 
plication in this country. The manufacture of) 
paying stone where good material for that purpose — 
is wanting, may be carried on successfully. It 
requires but little care, but the slags must be of very 
nearly constant composition, and must not change 
their form after cooling. The material, when 
properly made, wears well, and has been laid in some) 
of the cities of Europe, under severe tests, for 
several years. I have a number of such blocks in 
the metallurgical collection of the School of Mines, 
taken up after seven years’ use, at my request, from 
the streets of one of the largest cities in Europe. 

The manufacture of the granulated slag bricks: 
when wood for building purposes is cheap, is 00! 
likely to come into use. But in every case wher 
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brick or stone is to be used it is cheaper and prefer- 
able, and the manufacture once started, it is more 
than likely that if such bricks will stand our severe 
climate—and there seems no reason why they should 
not wear here as well as in the large establishments 
where I saw them used—they will be adopted for 
The use of the slag in the 
place of sand will follow, as a matter of course, 
when it is granulated, and also its use for agricul- 


these constructions. 


tural purposes. 


The most valuable of all the uses, however, is 
I have seen cement equal to any 
of the best Portland cement made at a very small 
cost, and this from any slag, no matter how the 
The great advantage of having 
a suitable substance for the manufacture of cement, 
in such a condition that at very small cost it can 
be reduced to an impalpable powder, is apparent. 
This manufacture of cement is not to be confounded 
with the adulteration of cement by slag, which is 
said to be carried on, on a large scale, in England. 
The slag before it is manufactured, will, of course, 
deteriorate the value of the cement with which it 
is mixed, though it is a better adulteration than 
ordinary sand, and may perhaps be honestly under- 
taken in the belief that the pulverised slag 
The 
construction of a large manufactory, after several 
years’ experiment in one of the largest works in 
Germany, seems to be a guarantee that we may 
hereafter use cement in construction more freely, 
and be able to procure at a small cost a better 


that of cement. 


composition varies. 


alone has some of the properties of cement. 


article than we now have. 
eee 
BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


dissed twenty-fifth annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers and friends of this charity was held 


yesterday (Thursday) at Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, S. James’s. The chair was taken at 3 p.m. 
by Mr. James Simpson, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Joseph Taylor. The notice convening 
the meeting having been read, Mr. A. G. Harris, the 
secretary, read the minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing, which were confirmed. The secretary then 
read the report, which was as follows :—“ In pre- 
senting the 25th report to the friends and supporters 
of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, the directors 
have the satisfaction of informing them that they 
have, through their kind assistance, not only main- 
tained their previous position, but have increased 
the number of their annual subscribers during the 
past twelve months. Four pensioners have been 
elected during the past year—two in November, 
1871, and two in May last. The pensioners elected 
in November, 1871, were Mr. W. Gale and Mrs. 
M. St. George; those elected in May last being Mr. 
M. Mintry (blind), and Mrs. J. Brothill. The 
pensioners deceased during the past year were: Mr. 
G. L. Williams, elected May, 1866, died August, 
1871; Mrs. A. Buckingham, elected May, 1857, 
died August, 1871; Mr. G. Hunt, elected May, 1867, 
died November, 1671; Mrs. M. A. Farnell, elected 
May, 1861, died December, 1871; and Mr. W. 
Taylor, » elected May, 1863, died February, 1872. 
During the past year £752 16s. 5d. Stock, Three per 
Cent. Consols has been added to the funded property 
of the Institution; £643 14s. 5d. for the Relief 
Fund, and £109 2s, for the Building Fund, making a 
total of funded property of £16,142—£12,781 9s. 6d. 


for the Relief Fund, and £3,36010s. 6d. for the. 


Building Fund. The amount purchased for the 
Relief Fund includes the sum of £321 18s. 10d. 
received from the executors of the late Richard 
Alchin, Esq., of Brighton and Tonbridge Wells, 
who wasa liberal supporter of the charity from 
its commencement. The annual ball, held at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, S. James’s, in January 
last, produced a profit of £76 6s. 7d., being an in- 
crease over the previous year of £21 16s. The 
directors, in thanking their kind supporters for their 
generous and continuous efforts, which have enabled 
them to assist so many of their unfortunate brethren, 
hope that (there being so many applicants) they will 
not cease in their efforts, but endeavour themselves 
and through their friends and connections to pro- 
cure additional funds, so that they may elect a 
larger number at the next election. They have also 
the pleasure of announcing that Edwin Lawrence, 
Esq., has kindly consented to be the President of the 
{nstitution for the ensuing year.” Mr. Harris then 
‘ead the balance-sheet for the year from J une, 1871, 
June, 1872, which showed the receipts to have been 
£2,832 19s, 10d., and theexpenditure £2,395 11s. 1d., 
eaving a balance in bankers’ hands of £437 8s. 9d. 
Jn the motion of Mr. Joseph Bird, seconded by 
ifr. Thos. Stirling, it was resolved that the report 
nd balance sheet be received, adopted, and printed. 
tesolutions were then passed thanking the patrons, 
he President (Joseph Taylor, Esq,), the Vice-Presi- 


* 


dents, the trustees (Sir 8. Morton Peto, Bart., Sir 
J. C. Lawrence, M.P., Charles Lucas, Esq., and G. 
Spencer Smith, Esq.), the Treasurer (Geo. Pluck- 
nett, Esq.), the Directors, the hon. sec. to the Ball 
(Mr. Joseph Bird), the auditors (Mr. S. H. Head 
the hon. 
solicitors, Messrs. Jacques, Edwards, & Co., for 
their services to the Institution. Mr. Joseph Taylor 
was added to the list of Patrons, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were added to the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents : Messrs. G. Dines, R. Giles, M. Hall, G. Head, 
The following Directors 
retiring by rotation were re-elected: Messrs. C. Fish, 
F, W. Keeble, Jas. Simpson, T. G. Smith, J. Thorn, 
8. J. Thacker, and J. Waldram; and Messrs. R. K. 
Burstall and G. R. Macey were elected new Directors. 
On the motion of Mr. Joseph Bird, seconded by Mr. 
T. Stirling, it was resolved that Edwin Lawrence, 
Esq., be the President of the Institution for the 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman, 


and to 


and Mr. J. H. Hunter, 


W. Lee, and E. Whillier. 


ensuing year. 
Mr. James Simpson, brought the business to a close. 


at ee 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


ConsTANT WATER Supply For Lonpon.—The 
regulations as to the water supply of the metropolis 
are now being considered before Lord Methuen, 
Captain Tyler, and Mr. R. Rawlinson, who have been 
appointed by the Board of Trade for that purpose. 
Mr. C. Pollock, Q.C., and Mr. Beasley appear as 
counsel for the water companies; Sir J. Karslake 
and Mr. Bidder for the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
and the Hon. A. Thesiger for the Corporation of 


London. 


HERTFORD.—On the 12th inst. Mr. R. Morgan, 
Government Sanitary Inspector, held an inquiry at 
Hertford as to the extension of time stated to be re- 
quired by the Hertford Corporation to enable them 
“to provide means for the prevention of the flow of 
sewage or other offensive matter from their district 
into the River Lea.” On the part of the Corporation, 
it was stated that all necessary steps had been taken 
to do the works, but it took time to get the contracts 
out, and obtain the money. There had been delays 
owing to the heavy falls of rain and the large 
quantity of spring water to contend with; but they 
had been pushing on the works, and in three months 
Further time was 
On the part of the Lea Con- 
servancy Board, the application was opposed, it being 
stated in evidence that the stream was greatly 
polluted. After inspecting the works, Mr. Morgan 
granted the extension of time up to the 1st October 


time would have them complete. 
therefore applied for. 


next. 


Liverroot.—The Liverpool water reservoirs at 
Rivington are full to the brim, an unusual state of 
things at this time of the year, but easily accounted 


for by the exceptionally wet season. 


WINDSsoR OastTLE.—Extensive works are now in 
progress for the drainage of Windsor Castle and the 
utilisation of the sewage of the Palace and Frogmore 
House. Some months back a site for the reception 
of the sewage was chosen upon the Ham, at Old 
Windsor, two or three miles from the Castle, and a 
field of several acres in extent near the old course of 
the Thames, and between the latter and the naviga- 
tion cut which leads to the Bells of Ouseley, was 
prepared by a number of the Foot Guards, and gangs 
of navvies. Immediately after the departure of her 
Majesty from Windsor Castle the works at the 
Palace were commenced by the excavators. Earthen- 
ware pipes have been conveyed to various places in 
the Home Park and along the route to the Ham at 
Old Windsor, where the sewage is to be used, and 
it is expected that the system will be completed 
before the return of the Queen in the winter. 


—_) 


At No. 110, Fenchurch-street, a warehouse has 
been pulled down and a number of offices are to be 
erected in its stead. The building will be faced 
with glazed white Suffolk bricks, with Portland 
dressings. The offices in the rear of the building are 
also being re-erected. Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, of 
Bishopsgate-street, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Newman & Mann, of Peter's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, 
are the builders. 


The grocery warehouse and shop belonging to 
Messrs. Tomlin, Rendell, & Co. at 33, Hastcheap, is 
being rebuilt with a Portland stone face, having 
granite dressings by Mr. Pritchard, of Hall-street, 
Finsbury, under the instructions of Mr. Woodthorpe, 
architect, Moorgate-street. The building is to be 
carried up to the level of the range of offices adjacent. 


Purssell’s confectionery shop, 80, Cornhill, is being 
rebuilt, and a luncheon bar is being added. It is to 
be faced with Beart’s white bricks, with Portland 
stone dressings; panels of Pether’s ornamental 
patterned bricks are to be inserted in the principal 
front. Large vaults are being excavated beneath 
the building. Messrs. Humphries & Son, of Leaden- 
hall-street, are the architects; builder, Mr. Wm. 
Henshaw, City-road Basin. 


Huilding Intelligence, 


———<——__ 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Asnron-uron-Mersey.—On Monday the founda- 
tion stone of the new church of S. Mary Magdalen, 
at Ashton-upon-Mersey, was laid. Messrs. W. Wil- 
son & Oldham, John Dalton-street, Manchester, are 
the architects, The nave will be 83ft. long by 41ft. 
wide, and the chancel 30ft. by 19ft. Sittings will 
be provided for 650 worshippers. The building will 
be erected in the Early Decorated style, at a cost, 
exclusive of the site, of between £5,000 and £6,000. 
Mr. Kirkley, of Sale, is the contractor. 


BArrow-1n-Furness.—The foundation stone of 
anew Baptist Chapel was laid in the Abbey-road, 
Barrow-in-Furness, by the first Mayor, Sir James 
Ramsden, on the 17th inst. ‘The chapel is to be 
erected in the Byzantine style, with a handsome 
tower fronting the road, and will provide accommo- 
dation for about 500 persons, at a cost of nearly 
£2,000. Mr. Worrall, of Barrow, is the architect ; 
Mr. Gradwell the contractor. 


BirKDALE. — The new district church of S, 
Peter, Birkdale, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Chester on Tuesday morning, the 23rd inst. The 
church consists of a nave, chancel, north and south 
aisles, organ chamber, and tower. The style adopted 
is Geometric Decorated, of the earlier portion of the 
fourteenth century. Brick has been used in its 
construction, with facings of Upholland parpoints 
and Cefn stone dressings. The tower is at present 
unfinished. It will be about 52ft. in height, an 
octagonal staircase in one angle being carried up 
and finished with a small pinnacle 70ft. from the 
ground. An arcade of Westmoreland granite 
columns supports the clerestory, which is pierced 
with quartrefoils. Sittings are provided for 550 
persons. Messrs. T. D. Barry & Sons have designed 
and carried out the whole of the works. 


Custer CATHEDRAL.—Last week, while some 
of the workmen at the Chester Cathedral were en- 
gaged pulling down a portion of the wall at the 
west end of the Cathedral enclosing the staircase to 
the Old Bishop’s Palace, they discovered a portion of 
the old shrine of the Cathedral, in an almost perfect 
state of preservation. It was at first thought to be 
part of an ancient monument, but after careful ex- 
amination and comparison it was found to be a part 
of the old shrine, the remainder of which forms part 
of the bishop’s throne in the choir. <A portion of 
the relic was found to be in fragments, and care is 
now being taken so to adapt the parts as to forma 
perfect whole. 


Lirtte NewcastteE Cuurcu.—It having been 
found necessary to rebuild this church on an 
enlarged scale, a contract for the first portion of the 
works has been taken by Mr. Thomas Richards, of 
Letterston, and the foundation stone has been laid. 
A small portion of the old fonndations will be used, 
but with this exception—none of the old building 
will be left standing, Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of 
Hereford, has made the plans, and the several works 
will be carried out under his superintendence. 


Sournsiercu.—The parish church of 8. James, 
Southleigh, Oxon, was reopened on Saturday week, 
after restoration by Mr. Groves, of Milton, under 
the direction of Mr. C. Rolfe, of Reading. A new 
high altar has been erected, the altar cross being of 
olive wood grown on Mount Calvary. The south 
perch has been rebuilt, and the building reseated 
throughout. The curious wall paintings discovered 
in the church have been restored by Messrs. Burlis- 
son & Grylls, of Newman-street, London. The 
subjects are ‘‘The Resurrection,” “8. Clement of 
Rome,” and “The Annunciation.” It is note- 
worthy that in the ancient pulpit of this church 
John Wesley preached his first sermon in 1726. 


Vicror1A Park.—On Thursday week, the founda- 
tion stone of a new church for S. Mark’s district, 
Victoria Park, was laid. The church will be built 
by Messrs. Browne & Robinson, from the designs of 
Mr. Blomfield, in the Early English style of archi- 
tecture, on a cruciform plan, consisting of nave, 
side aisles, transepts, and chancel. The roof will be 
open, and the building when completed will accommo- 
date 700 worshippers. 


BUILDINGS. 


Biacksurn.—The foundation stone of the New 
Free Library, at Blackburn, was laid on the 11th 
inst. The library having greatly improved in im- 
portance and extent, it was decided to remove it 
from its quarters at the Town Hall, and in the course 
of 1871 it was finally decided to secure four plots of 
ground on the south side of Richmond-terrace, and 
abutting upon Frances-street. In response to ad- 
vertisements issued by the committee, 38 sets of 
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designs were submitted in competition from architects 
in all parts of the kingdom. The committee selected 
eight sets of drawings, and delegated the task of 
choosing the one to be adopted to Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse. He awarded the palm to Messrs. 
Woodzell & Coleutt, architects, of Finsbury-place, 
London, who have been commissioned to superintend 
the construction of the proposed building. The 
principal front of the building will be in Frances- 
street. The principal entrance will be in the centre, 
and a spacious vestibule will be provided leading to 
On the right of the entrance 
hall will be the lending library, and on the left will 
be the reference library, some 34ft. in width, but 
having an arcade of columns the whole length of the 
room, reducing the part for the reading tables to 
about 24ft., and forming alcoves for the book-cases. 
The columns and arches will be of stone, the former 
circular on plan with moulded bases and carved 
caps. The two libraries will contain about 160,000 
volumes, and will give accommodation for 80 readers. 
The students’ reading-rooms, two in number, will be 
at the end of thereference library. The librarian’s 
room will be placed opposite the entrance to the 
hall, commanding every doorway; it will extend 
the whole width of the hall, and communicate direct 
with both libraries. On the right of the entrance 
will be a ladies’ reading-room. The grand staircase 
will be of stone. The whole of the first floor will be 
cevoted to the purposes of a museum and picture 
gallery, one room, with an open-timbered roof, being 
of sufficient size to serve asa lecture-room. Stone 
will be used internally about the doorways and 
windows, also for skirtings, principally from the 
Bath quarries. The floors will be constructed on 
Fox & Barrett’s system. The styleof the building 
is Early Decorated. Bradford pier-points will be 
used for the fronts, with Longridge stone dressings, 
and there will be three tiers of carved string-courses 
in Warwick stone, from near Huddersfield. Messrs. 
Marshall & Dent are the contractors, the amount of 
their tender being £6,929. This is exclusive of 
fittings. Mr. Simpson is the clerk of works. 


BLACKBURN.—The Town Hall Assembly Room, 
Blackburn, has just been reopened, after redecoration 
at a cost of about £1,100. Messrs. Embley & 
Pilkington, of Feilden-street, Blackburn, carried out 
the work. The gas pendants hitherto in use have 
beer wholly removed, and two large sunlights have 
been substituted for them. 


Garrry Burtpines.—Extensive building opera- 
tions are im progress connecting the Gaiety Theatre 
with the restaurant in Catherine-street, Strand. For 
this purpose a number of shops have been taken 
down, and in their stead a private hotel will be 
erected, the style of which will be in harmony with 
the buildings it connects. It is to be faced with 
white Suffolk bricks with Bath stone dressings. The 
columns supporting the windows are of red Mans- 
field stone with plinths of Pennant stone. Mr. C. J. 
Phipps is the architect, Mr. Simpson, of Tottenham 
Court-road, the builder. It will be remembered 
that the Gaiety Theatre was originally opened as the 
Strand Music Hall, but that enterprise did not prove 
successful. 


WincueEster.—The works in connection with the 
new Town Hall are being actively proceeded with. 
Next week the sculptors begin the carved work of 
the numerous capitals and other enriched portions 
of the front. There will be four statues on column 
pedestals ; they are to represent eminent personages 
in the early history of the city—Egbert, Alfred the 
Great, Florence de Linn (first Mayor), and Henry 
IIL., born at and surnamed ‘ of Winchester.” On 
a large panel, level with the general parapet at the 
springing of the clock tower, there will be a tableau 
in bold relief of Henry II. granting the first charter 
to the city; and in the six tympana over the prin- 
cipal window will be shown—1. Establishment of 
the Order of the Round Table by King Arthur; 2. 
The crowning of Egbert; 3. King Alfred holding 
his court at Winchester; 4. Canute hanging up his 
crown in the Cathedral after rebuking his courtiers 
on the shore at Southampton; 5. The compiling of 
Domesday Book under William the Conqueror; 6. 
The marriage of Philip of Spain with Queen Mary 
at the high altar of the Cathedral. 


Pe 


The Council of the Royal Architectural Museum 
announce, as some of the results of the Conferences 
recently held with art-employers, that two courses 
of lectures or explanations of the casts in the 
museum, kindly offered by Mr. J. F. Redfern and 
Mr. William Brindley, two members of council, were 
arranged to take place at this season, but that in 
consequence of the unsettled state of the building 
trades it has been decided to postpone them until the 
autumn. Classes for drawing and modelling for 
art-workmen will then be opened, of which further 
notice will be given. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of © 


our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 

that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 

as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 

allotted to correspondence.] 

To OuR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 


business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 


31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current week must reach the 


office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 


application to the Publisher. 


Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s, 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING NEWS, post free from this Office, for 


the sum of 17s, 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in adyance, 


The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. 


=> American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 


renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 


Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


RECEIVED.—E. A.—H. W. W. & Co.—J. J. T. & Co— 
W. H. S. & Co.—W. J. C.—N. M.—G. & V.—A. F.—G. H. 
—E, R. T.—J. H.—T. R. W.—A. S.—Athurus.—Th. B.— 
J.P. S.—Westward ho!—J. T. W.—T. R. S.—J. N.— 
er W. P.—Symbolical—W. 8S. & Co.—kK. B.— 


A PLYMOUTH READER.—The papers in their entirety can 
only be had by members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 


Economy.—The matter in dispute has too many local 
bearings and connections for us to offer an opinion 
on it. 


THOMAS BATTERBURY.—We quite agree with you, and 
have decided to have a title-page competition, and beg 
to offer £5 5s. for the best title-page for the BUILDING 
News. The particulars next week. 


T. R. WiLi1AMs.—The photographs to hand. 


Goutty & GIBBINS.— The Elliott Memorial Schools 
next week. 


E. M. J.—Indicate your suggestion more definitely, and 
we will forward it to “E. W G.” 


W. A.—Your query involves considerations somewhat 
beyond our jurisdiction. The subject has been treated 
rather fully in the English Mechanic. 


ALFRED READING.—The prize drawings to hand. 
A. T. W.—Thanks. Declined and returned. 


T. R. SmitH.—Thanks. You will see a notice of the book 
appears this week. 


E. M, J,—Inadmissible. 


E. L. GAuiz1A (Malta).—Your question has appeared and 
has been replied to. Send line drawings of the building 
you wish illustrated. 


Ee EES 


Correspondence, 


cane 


“ON MODERN SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


Sir,—As this subject is of interest chiefly to 
Scottish architects and the Scottish people, an 
opinion upon it from the capital of the country— 
and that capital ‘the modern Athens”—is only 
what naturally might be expected; if ‘a heretic 
blast has been blawn in the wast,” that wise men 
should come from the east to endeavour to silence it 
is no more than what confidently might be looked 
for. There accordingly appeared, in your issue of 
the 12th of July, “‘ Another Protestant and Archi- 
tect” addressing your readers from Edinburgh 
upon “the harsh attempt of Mr. Gildard to throw 
discredit on the progress happily made of late years 
in Scotch church architecture.” I will, with your 
leave, set the soft endeavour opposite to ‘ the harsh 
attempt,” and see how they look at each other. 

“‘ Another Protestant and Architect” calls atten- 
tion tomy ‘inconsistency in calling out for a plainer 
and more simple style of edifice and service, and for 
the Greek as the best exponent of his Puritan 
ideal;” and ke says that I tell your readers ‘ that 
the Greek is the true style for Protestant Churches, 
because its beauty aims at unadorned simplicity !” 
Now, all that I said of Greek is, that one of the 
most beautiful and most comfortable Presbyterian 


Churches in Glasgow is Greek; that ‘‘if any con- 
sideration is to be given to the plea sometimes urged 
that to the Church ought to be given nothing Jess 
than the best achievements of human genius, then 
Greek architecture must be much more appropriate 
than Gothic,” and that Greek “‘has this further ad- 
vantage, that its associations are not, as are those of 
the Italian and Gothic, with a corruption of 
Christianity, but with an innocent ignorance of it.” 
I fear that ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect” has 
been looking at my argument through that “ luxury 
of stained glass,” and in that ‘spirit of Gothic 
complexity,” of which he speaks in subsequent 
paragraphs. Mr. Honeyman, however, said that 
“it might be fairly questioned whether, after all 
(having regard to the special requirements of the 
building), the Classic style is not absolutely the most 
suitable for a Presbyterian place of worship.” 

‘“‘ Another Protestant and Architect” then ‘takes 
serious exception to Mr. Gildard’s assumption 
(for it is nothing more) that Gothic is the 
mother of abominations,” and tells me that ‘the 
corruptions he deplores rose and ripened under — 
the shade of Classic buildings long before the 
Lombards had crossed the Alps.” The subject 
before us is ‘Modern Scottish Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,” and I expect that ‘Another Pro- 
testant and Architect” will agree with me in this” 
that Scotland is Christian, Protestant, Presbyterian ; 
neither Jewish, Pagan, nor Papal. If Scotland be 
so, then I need have no hesitation, not in ‘‘assum- 
ing that Gothic is the mother of abominations,” but 
in repeating that Gothic’s associations are with a— 
corruption of Christianity. And as I have said the 
same of the associations of the Italian, perhaps there 
would be but little between ‘‘ Another Protestant 
and Architect” and me if ‘‘ Another Protestant and — 
Architect” embraces Italian in the “Classic.” 
‘ Another Protestant and Architect” must first find 
me fall before he tries to lift me. 


Stained glass is defended by “ Another Protestant 
and Architect,” not upon an “ecclesiastical,” nay, 
not even upon an esthetic, but upon a utilitarian 
consideration. As to stained glass, he thinks “ this 
luxury an absolute necessity to counteract the 
mesmerising influence of the glare and vacuum that 
seems inevitable in the plain tea-caddy style which 
is being superseded.” If stained glass be an absolute 
necessity only for a style ‘‘ which is being superseded” - 
neither ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect” nor I 
need waste many words aboutit. As, however, our 
Cathedral is in a style which is being superseded by 
a “Gothic” that is petty and pretty, trim and neat 
(Samson after having been shorn), and as stained 
glass has been deemed to be an absolute necessity for 
its windows, I may say that ‘‘this luxury” in this” 
instance, instead of having counteracted glare has only 
increased it. 


‘Tt appears, moreover,” from ‘‘ Another Protestant 
and Architect,” that I am “not avery consistent 
admirer of primitive simplicity ;” that I ‘commend 
some specimens which certainly are not unadorned.” 
“ What does this show,” is then triumphantly asked, 
“but that the Classic satisfies our feeling of the 
beautiful just in proportion as it escapes from uni- 
formity and borrows the spirit of the Gothic in the 
complexity of its details and picturesqueness of out- 
line?” When two things differ in kind and 
purpose there can be no inconsistency in commend- 
ing the one and condemning the other—in commend- 
ing the beautiful in the abstract, and in condemning 
“the introduction of stained-glass windows and 
coloured mural decorations” as a ‘“‘change for the 
better in the old-fashioned services of the Scottish | 
churches.” I merely said that some of the most 
beautiful and most comfortable Presbyterian churches | 
in Glasgow are not Gothic, which is not commenda-_ 
tion but a simple statement of fact; and that the’ 
Dissenters had in Glasgow, long prior to 1843, some. 
churches that if then “ unobtrusive and unadorned,” 
at least now commanded a rather respectful regard, | 
that is as architectural works, and not because of } 
their special fitness for their purpose, meeting-places” 
for worship. The extraordinary opinion that “ the 
Classic satisfies our feeling of the beautiful just im 
proportion asit . . borrows the spirit of the | 
Gothic in the complexity of its details” needs 0 
comment. 

“ Another Protestant and Architect ” skilfully) 
leaves his strongest arguments to the last, those 
founded upon Scripture. One of these is that 8. Paul 
always preferred the synagogue where he could get 
it. The synagogue was a place where the Jews: 
assembled to worship, but, unfortunately for 
“ Another Protestant and Architect’s” argument 
§. Paul was pre-eminently the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. Another of his arguments is that th f 
Christian disciples were quite familiar with instro’ 
mental music, they were continually in the Temple, 
and joined in its worship to the last. In fact, thi 
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construction of many of the Psalms is highly artis- | closed against me, and I am free to wander where | must be, they should be shallow and used as passages 
tic, and based on the alternations of vocal and in- | J will. Ihave accordingly visited several of the | only to the uninterrupted area of the church, from 
strumental song, and if I will turn up the 150th | churches of my native town, the interiors of which | every corner of which the entire building should be 
Psalm he is sure I will be satisfied that what | \.., previously unknown to me. I attend service | Visible. Is it impossible to unite impressive archi- 
was good for the author of that Psalm, for S. Peter | .4 4 different church each Sunday. Extended ob- | tectural effect with such a building ? Then the 
and §. Paul, and the Christians of the first century; | servation has shown me that churches greatly differ, baldness of the ‘meeting-house is preferable to 
we may be allowed to have (if we desire it) 10 | that’ thereat ane light and dark churches, clean and these stone quarries of fashionable churches. In 
1872. I have no knowledge that the disciples joined dirty ones, fashionable, and those that are almost | the former you can see and hear, whereas in the 
in the instrumental music of the temple, but this I ignored by the well-dressed—churches in which latter you can only see the imbecility of the 
know that one of them says “Is any merry? let you can see nothing, and others again in which you architect, and of those who laid their heads together 
him sing psalms;” and I know also that Ss. Paul can hear nothing. There are churches old fashioned with his.—I am, &e., A LAYMAN. 

repeatedly refers to the peat of Seed ae in the Anglo-Greek style, sacred to high pews and 
sing with the et and I will sing with the under- | g.+% French polished altar-pieces and carved festoons 
standing also ; ey Sa and making melody in | o¢ flowers ; and there are churches new fashioned 
bide! ag: ie Rooke * bet a fe wee in the newest spricset hat Ecce Sone ay 
Ahh Bag Se 3 G own church is in this Gothic style, but it does no 
Testament is the authority for instrumental music pits Bow aaaimaa'ot. either ae epee on the 
*" worship ? I am taken to the Old and asked to Henrys—it is in every sense a modern building, and 
Mees NY the ate aa I have bay ih tes has scarcely worn out its first coat of whitewash. 
oy ai bonis Lag acd ety ae #) My seat is in the transept and close to the organ. 
i ae Fe He a ‘ aer ai ae When the instrument is being played, the vibration 
ately oom Let Sheil Friis nis mith ai the at ea ho pee sari Soe ae 

’ ind, if 
lance,” and we are told in Samuel that David danced see into the opposite transept—of what is done in 


efore the Lord with all his might; and David was the chancel I know nothing, for it is impossible for 
‘irded with a linen ephod.” Now, “ Another P ro- | me to see into it. I have neither the power to see 
estant and Architect” must excuse me for saying through a stone wall norround a corner. But Iam 
hat after having read these passages I am not | better off than my friend Jones, for I have my view 
‘satisfied that what was good for David we may be | into the transept, but he, since he first took his seat 
lowed to have (if we desire it) in 1872.” Let | in the church (he had no choice of seats), has never 
‘Another Protestant and Architect ” try it. : once seen the altar, the minister, or the congregation. 

I would have no hesitation about “pardoning” | 4 huge stone pillar stands immediately before him, 
Another Protestant and Architect ” for his sugges- | ang wonderfully limits the range of his vision. His 
ion that I “ might walk out in fustian or corduroy | seat being in the side aisle, in order to see the east 
s the primitive architect modelled on the fashion of end of the church he must look diagonally, but then 
he Quarterty Heview,” were it not that as “two | this said pillar is some 18in. in front of him, and in 
tars keep not their motion in one spher e,” perhaps | the direct line of his vision. Jones knows his pillar 
Another Protestant and Architect “a walking out in by heart, it is a very fat one, and has carved wheat- 
fustian” is enough; however, if it were possible | 0315 with very short stalks stuck round its capital. 
or me to go the Conference, I would have pleasure | There is a little row of gas-jets round the top of the 


. going in corduroy, or in even the kilt, believing pillar, which, when lighted for evening service, are 
at I would be there esteemed not for the clothes something for Jones to look at. He describes the 
iat I wore but for the opinions that I expressed. | service as falling rather flat behind his pillar. When 
here are men who are indebted for their vis in | the Lessons are read he would like to see the face of 


NOTES ON EARTHWORK. 


Str,—I am obliged to “Hurtmore” for pointing 
out the error in the last number of this series of 
“Notes.” I have referred to the original memoranda, 
and find that the last item in the account of the 
sewer he mentions is £0 5 0, whereas it is printed 
“£5 0 0.” Ifit be thus corrected it will be found that 
the total comes to the sum set down, and that the 
resulting price per yard remains unaffected.—I 
am, &c., 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE IN QUESTION. 


COMPETITIONS AGAIN, 


S1r,—I enclose you a circular containing instruc- 
tions for a competition. The Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Society want drawings of certain old 
buildings, and here is their munificené offer. Their 
object certainly cannot be to encourage students, or 
why do they retain the drawings in return for the 
miserable premiums offered? I hope the architec- 
tural students of Birmingham will let their superiors 
see that although they would gladly compete against 
each other for honour only, and each of course re- 
taining his drawings, they decidedly object to com- 
peting for the chance of selling their labour for the 
sum of £3 3s., £2 2s., or £1 1s.—I am, &c., 


Esprit DE Corps. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SncreTy.—The Council 


ciety to their boots, gloves, and neckties, while 
hers assert it by the clearness of their heads, the 
armth of their hearts, and the purity of their 
ves ; in like manner there is a Christianity that is 
architecture, 
usic, rhetoric, and dress, and a Christianity that 
ves by the spirit and by the understanding.—I am, 


ipported by painting, sculpture, 


a THomaAs GILDARD. 


Glasgow, July 22. 


LAYMEN VERSUS MODERN CHURCHES. 


Sir,—It is really singular how we, as a body of 
ghly important and, as we flatter ourselves, intel- 
yent men, agree to maintain. silence and to waive 
iticism with regard to a building to which we 
turn Sunday after Sunday, and with which our 
ost sacred and momentous interests are bound up. 
hroughout the realms of science and art, in every 
partment of human interest, either social or 
litical, we plume ourselves upon our right of 
ivate judgment, and exercise it unsparingly. It 
ay be said that in these days our chief function is 
riticism,” and from the last new ‘“ Cabinet” to the 


t of our neighbour’s coat or his fair partner’s head- 
ar, nothing escapes it. We are fierce as politicians, 
} are very men-slayers of public men. The artists 
d us hard to please, whether of music, painting, 
etry, or literature. We talk to them like offended 
hers, a little foolishly, gravely censorious. We 
‘te out to our “tradesmen” grim justice with no 
xture of mercy, and treat our tailor as the scape- 
at of his class, whose fate is to die in the wilder- 
3s of our displeasure, under the weight of pitiless 
rs and unpaid bills. As for the fate of our friends 
1 neighbours, who can express it? The mercies of 
dissecting room, of the old practitioners before 
advent of homeopathy, the rack, all the museum 
tortures to be found in the Inquisition, were many 
‘es preferable to it. But in the midst of this 
Tageous assertion of our right to criticise all 
ngs human and divine, we maintain absolute 
Ace with respect, not to the world we live in, but 
che church we worship in. This singular product 
nodern ingenuity enjoys the immunity of that 
Py shore, described by the poet “‘ Where tempests 
er beat nor billows roar.” It is the green oasis 
‘isited by the sand-storms of sarcasm, and is 
‘ed to ecclesiological clergymen and their shadows 
ae architects. Sir, a very ordinary occurrence 
turned my attention to the subject upon which 
enture to address you. The summer haying 
e, my clergyman has taken a trip to the Continent 
the church is shut up—I am told for the pur- 
of cleaning it. I am in the position of a sheep 
out of the fold, the doors of my church are 


’ 
; 


its effect in his estimation. 


big pillar. 


carried on in front of the sacred table. 
be quite beyond the range of his vision. 


would come down with a run. 


their own devices ? 


been written by an architect. 


buildings are fabricated ? 


ments of a modern congregation. 


for the accommodation of an ever-increasing popu- 
lation. They are inadequate as the expression of 
the spirit of a national church, which aims at finding 
place for all in its temples, and values a man more 
than a pillar. At this moment in all our large 
towns and manufacturing centres the church accom- 
modation falls utterly short of the needs of the pro- 
digiously increasing people—churches can only ac- 
commodate hundreds where they should find room 
for thousands. The cost of erecting new churches 
is ever on the increase, and the funds for their 
erection in our largest towns are limited in the ex- 
treme. Surely, in the presence of these facts it is 
almost criminal to waste thousands in building 
churches whose only merit is that they are in- 
different, copies of ones that were beautiful and fit 
three hundred years ago. No church should be 


suffered to be built now whose internal space is not ; 
clear from external wall to wall, or if aisles there | 


the reader, and to listen to the sermon without 
catching a glimpse of the preacher seriously impairs 
He especially regrets 
that he cannot see the congregation, for instead of 
feeling himself part of it, and sharing in its emotions, 
he seems quite cut off and left to himself and his 
Jones has entire confidence in his clergy- 
man, but for all he would know to the contrary, the 
greatest extravagances of ‘“‘ritualism” might be 
They would 
Can you 
tell me, sir, what purpose this big pillar serves that 
is such an eyesore and affliction to my friend? I can 
see very plainly that it helps to support the wall of 
the church, and that if it were taken away the wall 
But why was it 
ever placed there with a wall on the top of it? Why 
was the plan of the church so arranged as to require 
its presence and that of its seven fellows at all? 
Is it an ingenious device for mortifying those of the 
congregation who are forced to have their seats 
behind them? Is it the clerical mode of putting 
naughty children in the corner with their faces to 
the wall, where they can see nothing and are left to 
I have heard tell of a “ Gothic 
revival,” and I believe a history cf it has recently 
Have these rows of 
pillars been raised in its hot-bed ? The forcing-house 
might have been used to better purpose, one would 
think. Where, sir, is the workshop in which these 
Would that we could 
reach the Medievalising parsons and doting archi- 
tects who have the control of these matters; we 
would tell them that we are sick of the fashion of 
their buildings, that they fall short of the require- 
They may be 
pretty as models and toys, but are too straight 


of the Birmingham Architectural Society invites pupils 
and assistants, under twenty-five years of age, in the 
offices of members of the Society, to send in sketches and 
drawings of interesting buildings, and other architectural 
subjects, for which they will award the following pre- 
miums—namely, three guineas for the best, two guineas 
for the second best, and one guinea for the third hest set 
of drawings, the merits of which will be determined by 
the Council of the Society. The subjects for sketching 
this year are portions of King’s Norton and Solihull 
Churches, and the Collegiate Church of Wolverhampton; 
the selection of which is left to the judgment of the 
student. The Council recommends elevations to be drawn 
to a scale of 8ft. to lin. Thesketches and measurements 
taken upon the spot to accompany the finished drawings. 
The drawings are to bein pencil, Indian ink, or sepia. 
The premiated drawings to become the property of the 
society, all others will be returned to their authors, The 
drawings to be distinguished by a motto or device, and 
a letter containing the author’s name, witha similar motto 
outside, to accompany them, which are to be delivered, 
free of expense, to the Honorary Secretary, on or before 
the Ist day of December next.—HENRY F. TALBOT, Hon. 
Secretary, 56, Ann-street, Birmingham, 13th July, 1872. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


Sr1r,—I ask you, in justice to my client, Mr. Camp, 
the builder Mr. Norman, and myself, to allow me to 
contradict a statement that appeared in your paper of 
July 12th to the effect that the stone terrace of a villa 
being erected from my designs in Ilfracombe was likely 
to break down if many people were upon it. I pass 
over one portion of your correspondent’s report, in 
which he gives an elaborate description ofa villa being 
erected from the designs of Mr. Oliver, architect, 
which is certainly deserving of all praise, but says 
nothing whatever about a fine villa erected by Mr. 
Lauder, arehitect, and merely notices the restoration 
of the parish church, the houses and shops in High- 
street, the Foresters’ Hall in Oxford-street, and the 
said villa for Mr. Camp, all of which are being erected 
from my designs, the only remark he favours me with 
being anything but complimentary, as well as utterly 
incorrect, and his fears for the safety of the terrace the 
result of his own fertile imagination. I should occupy 
too much of your space if I gave a description of the 
construction of the terrace, with the sizes of the 
columns, arches, &c., but I may say that it is con- 
structed to bear a weight of twenty tons, and that a 
crowd of people have already been upon it without 
interfering with its stability in the slightest degree.— 
Iam, &c., J. H. HUXTABLE, architect. 


Park Lodge, Iifracembe, July 18. 


‘SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION, 


Srr,—To the great majority of readers of the 
BuILpiInG News, as to the writer, it is, Sy eon a 
matter of supreme indifference how schools may be 
erected down in romantic Cornwall. Nor would Mr. 
Treyail, of ‘“‘ Par Station,” have had so much promi- 
nence but for the fact that when the discussion was 
initiated, his plan of a school was engraved in the 
same number. In parenthesis, 1 may remark that it is 
pleasing to see architects have at last found their way 
into Cornwall, especially in such remote districts as 
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Mr. Trevail hails from. It is a good sign wf the 
growth of the profession and the circulation of the 
BuILDING News. I can remember the time when 
architects pur et simple were scarcely ever heard of as 
residing in the west, except at Plymouth and Exeter. 
Lhave net forgotten, either, that one of the most suc- 
cessful competitors in the house planning competition 
practises in our remotest county. It is not for the 
edification of intending competitors that Mr. Trevail 
endeavours to reduce the important matter of lighting 
and ventilating schools to a personal quibble. Nor is 
it to be dismissed with such a flippant remark as “I 
might add further reasons, but time and space pre- 
clude my doing so.” When, however, in the next 
breath he gratuitously insinuates the acceptance of a 
challenge (which was never given), he would afford 
opportunity for real test and examination, and satisfy 
our curiosity by giving naked facts and clear informa- 
tion, instead of shifting behind such vague generalisa- 
tion as “the last schools completed from my designs ” 
as a reference, which, indeed, is no reference at all, 
because, so far’as we know, it may be across the big 
fishing-pond, or some such remote hemisphere. It is 
to be regretted that one should labour under the delu- 
sion that when the black-board is lit nothing more is 
required. Perhaps one-sixth of the whole time is 
given to it, so that in providing special light fer that 
one article of use five-sixths of the entire vocations of 
the school are neglected. The question is, can you see 
to read, write, or draw best with light coming from the 
back, andis back-light the best ofall, sufficiently diffused, 
and full? It is a matter which will arise again, for bare 
statements will not settle it. In this discussion we 
have referred to school buildings of one story. Itis 
foreign to the purpose, therefore, to quote Mr. Robson, 
of the London School Board, whose buildings are 
several stories in height, and the circumstances 
altogether exceptional. I am of opinion that both 
top and side lights are the best when properly 
arranged, not only for light but for ventilation also. 
How beautifully the Royal Academy is lit by skylights. 
I will conclude with a quotation from Mr. Trevyail: 
“One window” should be placed ‘ opposite the chil- 
dren for through ventilation;” that would be in one 
wind a quick way of killing them, but for the purpose 
of complete and thorough ventilation, sublimely 
simple and inefficient, especially in open-timber roofs, 
for the upper part of the chamber would be always 
full of vitiated air. In choosing a referee to decide on 
the merits of the plans, it should, I think, be a point 
to.select some architect who has not previously, either 
in competition or discussion, bound himself thereby to 
any class of design or to any fanciful hobby.—I am, &c., 


H. 


STOCKTON EXCHANGE COMPETITION, 

Sir,—The following is a copy of the instructions 
received on application for this competition. Would 
their publication not be the severest censure worth 
inflicting ?—I am, &c., A, B.C. 

[Copy of Memo.} 

On the receipt of 10s. I can forward you a tracing 
showing the outline of the ground. The bank and 
post-office are intended to be the principal front of 
the buildings in High-street, and the hotel and club- 
rooms at the back facing West-row and the public 
exchange in an intermediate situation. The offices 
and cellarage are left for the consideration of the 
architect. THE SECRETARY 

Stockton Exchange Company (Limited), 

July 16, 1872. Stockton-on-Tees, 

ea Bile ae 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—Mr. Cowper-Temple asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether it was in- 
tended to employ any portion of the land within the 
boundary fence of Battersea Park for purposes of 
building.—Mr. Ayrton knew nothing of any such 
proposal.—fir R. Peel wished to know if theright 
hon. gentleman would not take some steps to finish 
Battersea Park, and take an additional vote in the 
estimates for that purpose——Mr. Ayrton said the 
estimates for the present year had been voted, but 
he thought it was desirable that the work in Batter- 
sea Park should goon, and he had therefore directed 
trees to be planted round the park, so as to hide the 
houses that might be built in the neighbourhood. He 
regretted very much that similar steps were not 
taken years ago by his right hon. friend Mr. Cowper- 
Temple (laughter). 

Tue THAMES EMBANKMENT BrLL.—On going 
into committee on the Thames Embankment Bill, 
Mr. V. Harcourt moved that it was not expedient at 
this late period of the session to go on with the bill. 
After some discussion, the amendment was carried 
by a majority of 154 to 133; the bill was therefore lost. 

EccrestasticaL DiapipaTions <Acr_ (1871) 
AMENDMENT Biuu.—Lord Egerton, on Thursday 
week, inthe House of Lords, in moving the second 
reading of this bill, said by the Act of last year 
clergymen were obliged to put their houses in perfect 
order before they could get a five years’ certificate 
under the Act. ‘The consequence was thatnumerous 
applications had been made to the governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty for loans connected with 
matters which were called ‘‘tenant’s repairs,” and as 
it was obviously unfair that loans for such purposes 
should spread over a period of 31 years, and that 
incumbents should be called upon to defray charges 
incurred by their predecessors, the present measure 
was intended to remedy that state of things, The 
bill was read a second time, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[2612./—Book on Scaffolding.—Can any reader 
tell me the title of a book on scaffolding in general, 
or of any book or pamphlet which describes the mode 
of erecting any particular building as regards scaffold- 
ing?—A. A. H. 

[2613.]— Roman Catholic Cathedrals. — I 
should be glad if a subscriber would give a complete 
list of the Roman Catholic Cathedrals in England 
and Wales.—ANGLO-CATHOLIC. 

[2614.]—Properties of Building Materials.— 
In trying to obtain some knowledge of the properties 
of building materials, I find that I cannot go very far 
without knowing something of chemistry. Would 
some one advise me how to proceed, and what books 
would benefit me most ?—J. W. H. 

[2615.]—Room for Valuable Papers.—Having 
to deal with a reom for this use, which is supposed 
to be well ventilated and in good position, yet the 
papers show unmistakeable sigus of dampness, I shall 
be favoured if any one will give a suggestion which 
may remedy the defect. The room is 12ft. square, 
hollow walls, on ground floor, one outside wall, other 
walls inside, one entrance door, which it is necessary 
to keep closed. There is an air flue from highest 
point running up with chimney-stack; it is heated 
in wister with warm air. There are two small venti- 
lators in outer wall at highest point. The floor is 2in. 
flags laid on concrete, thoroughly dry, Ceiling is 
arched.—C. L. 


REPLIES, 


[2606.]—Ornamental Brickwork.—There is a 
new church (S. Andrew’s) at Surbiton which is well 
worth the attention of “D. F.” From what I can 
remember (I just went inside the door), there is no 
painted decoration (with the exception of the roof 
of an apse at the west end), and very little stone em- 
ployed. I think the building is worth an illustration 
in the BUILDING NEWS.—KINGSTONIAN. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SincuLAR ATTEMPT TO REDUCE AN ARCHITECT’S 
COMMISSION.—OSWALD v. THE GUARDIANS OF THE 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE Union.—This case, tried 
before Mr. Justice Willes, at Newcastle, on the 15th 
inst., was for professional services rendered by the 
plaintiff, who is an architect in Newcastle, to the 
Guardians of the Neweastle-upon-Tyne Poor Law 
Union in the erection of an infirmary and alterations 
of the workhouse buildings. The amount claimed 
was £538 18s. 1d.; £150 had been paid into court; 
and the action was to recover the balance, 
£388 18s. 1d. The action was based on the following 
letters:—“ North Elswick Hall, 25rd November, 
1867. Sept. Oswald, Esq., Newcastle, Sir,—The 
Guardians of the Poor of this Union are about to 
build hospitals, &c., near the present workhouse. 
The plans are about ready, but the intention of the 
Guardians is to engage a professional man to do the 
following work :—1. To examine, and if necessary 
to alter or add to these plans, all of which are to be 
gone over with Mr. Brown and our medical officer. 
2. To revise and alter the plans as required by the 
Guardians or the Poor Law Board. 3. To prepare 
estimates to submit to the Guardians on Friday next 
if possible, but at the latest on Friday week, the 6th 
December, 1867, when the plans are to be laid before 
the Guardians. 4. To superintend and carry out 
the whole of the works to completion; and 5. To do 
all and everything necessary to be done to com- 
mence, carry on, and finish the work. Great 
attention to be paidto warmage, light, and ventila- 
tion. If I succeed in inducing the Guardians to con- 
fer the appointment on you, will you undertake to 
work on the clear understanding that your remune- 
ration is to be 24 per cent. commission on the gross 
actual cost ofthe works, and nomore? If I do not 
sneceed in securing the appointment for you, then in 
that case I undertake to pay you £10 10s. (ten 
guineas) for doing the work Nos. 1,2, and3 on the 
other side. But, if the Guardians do confer on you 
the appointment, then in that case the ten guineas 
are to be consideredasapart of the commission of 2} 
per cent., and is to be deducted from the gross 
amount of the said commission. Please to say if 
you will undertake the work on the terms I lave 
named.—Dear Sir, yours truly, Henry Milvain.” To 
the letter Mr. Oswald replied that he accepted the 
conditions stated.—Mr. Septimus Oswald, the plain- 
tiff, examined by Mr Bruce: I am an architect in 
Newcastle, and have been since 1855. On 
23rd November, 1867, I had an interview with Mr. 
Milvain, vice-chairman of the Newcastle Board of 
Guardians. In consequence of that interview, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Milvain, and replied on the 
same day. Onthe 25th November I first saw the 
plans; they were not at all matured; it was not 
possible to make an estimate from them. ‘The Com- 
mittee saw the deficiency of the plans for them- 
selves. I received no written instructions from the 
Board as to how the plans were to be drawn. I 
received all my instructions from the Workhouse 
Committee, and they were all verbal. (The minutes 


+—Re-examined ‘by Mr. Herschel: Brown’s bloc. 


of the Committee were put in). The plans shown — 
to me made the building run north and south; mine — 
made them run east and west; that change involved — 
an entirely new plan. The plans I received were of 

no use whatever in the preparation of the plans J. 

made. My plans were sent to the Poor Law Board, 
who returned them with certain requisitions, one of 

which was that the quadrangle should be open to 

the south instead of to the north. The ground falls 

from the south to the north to the extent of 14ft, 

The alterations required by the Poor Law Board 
necessitated a new set of plans. I went to 

London with a deputation from the Guardians 
to wait upon the Poor Law Board, to see what 

alterations were required; and on the 24th April 

the Board approved of a small pencil plan 
[produced] showing the buildings turned round. I 

afterwards made a new set of plans in accordance 

with that change—that is to say, working plans. I 

also prepared specifications and took out quantities 
for tenders. On the 8th of August, 1868, I received 

from the clerk to the Board of Guardians the follow- 
ing letter :—“ I beg to inform you that at the meeting | 
of the Board of Guardians of this Union held 

yesterday, you were appointed the architect to 

superintend and carry out the whole of the works 

of the above erections, at 2} per cent. commission 
on the gross actual cost of the works, and no more, 
in conformity with the agreement made wil 
the vice-chairman of the Board.” The buildings 
were erected from my second set of plans, and I 
superintended. ‘The usual charge for the prepara- 
tions of plans and superintendence is 5 per me 
Assuming that there was no contract, the charge for, 
the second set of plans, and an approximate estimate, 
would be 14 per cent. I charge 1} for the first set 
of plans. ‘lhe preparation of the plans down to the 
commencement of the works is 24 per cent.; the 
plans for the latter were complete with specifica-. 
tions.—Oross-examined by Mr. Holkar: The base- 
ment story at first was of necessity built; but the 
Guardians did not at first intend to complete it; 
they would leave the walls rough, and have very 
few windows and no plastering, and the 5 per cent, 
was commission on £771 14s. 2d. for completing the 
basement, while the 2} per cent. on £12,604 was for 
superintending the works. A number of plans pre-— 
pared by Mr. Brown were produced to me. One 
was a block plan—By the Judge: This‘is a totally 
different plan to mine. This is for an enclosed yard’ 
mine was for a quadrangle. — Oross-examinatior 
resumed: Mr. Brown’s plan was for one long build, 

ing. I had no plan laid before me from Mr. Browi 
for a quadrangle. Brown’s plans were repudiatet 
by the Guardians. I suggested a variety of altera; 
tions. I placed the quadrangle to the north by direc) 
tion of the committee. I got written orders fron 
the Guardians for which I charge extras. 1 neve) 
told the committee that I intended to make a charg) 
for making the fresh plan until I foun 
there was an impression that I was not to b 
paid. Itold them before I sent in my bill, Inj 
written statement produced to the committee on Is 
July, 1870, as tothe probable cost of the building 
£700 was put down for the architect. The work 
were finished on the 20th July last year. I didno 
explain to the committee before April, 1868, that 
was going to charge extra: it was a matter of courst 


plan did not facilitate my plan for the buildings 
Besides my interviews with the committee, I spok) 
to individual members. I got specifications wit) 
Brown’s plan, but they were of no use to me-| 
Bvidence in support of the plaintiff's case havin 
been given by Mr. Matthew Thompson, Presider 
of the Northern Architectural Association, and b 
Mr. R. J. Johnson, F.R.1.B.A., of Newcastle, th 
case for the defendants was opened. On their bt 
half it was stated that the Guardians wished to hay 
this work done at the smallest possible cost, ant 
wishing to utilise the plans made by one of thei 
mates of the house, Mr. Brown, who was a Ver 
good architect, they entered into an arrangemel 
with Mr. Oswald; and they relied upon the a | 
contained in the letter of Mr. Milvain, and accepte 
by Mr. Oswald.—His lordship said he would not pi 
any question to the jury upon the written contrac) 
The defendants’ counsel thought that the questic 
would be, looking to the written contract, whethe 
when this work was done, there was an understan( 
ing that it was to be paid for. He thought M 
Oswald was not entitled toanything ; but, if enti 
to anything beyond what had been paid into cout 
it would depend upon the amount of work under tl 
contract.—Witnesses having been called for fl 
defence the judge summed up, and the jury, aft 
ten minutes’ consultation, gave a verdict for tl 
plaintiff, both as to the plans and specification 
Amount £200 out of the £246 claimed. wee) 
District SURVEYORS’ 
Police-court, on Friday last, Alderman Sir B. V 
Carden gave judgment in a case materially affect! 
builders and district surveyors. (The case was ? 
ported in the Buitpine News for. June 7 las 
Some time ago Mr. Wigmore, a builder, built” 
number of arches under the foot-pavemenb | 
Paternoster-square, on part of the site of Newg? 
Market. The space formed a square, and round) 
were constructed fifty-two arches. Mr. Power, t 
district-surveyor, claimed 10s. for each arch, 2 — 
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Mr. Wigmore offered to pay only one fee of 10s. for 
the whole of them. Sir R. W. Carden thought that 
they could not be called one building, but atthe same 
time considered that the Act did not contemplate a 
fee of 10s. for each arch. Ultimately a case was 
granted, and it was argued in the full Court of 
Common Pleas, and the judges decided that the 
whole of the arches could not be considered one 
building, nor could they be looked upon as fifty-two 
separate buildings. The court, therefore, referred 
the matter back to Sir Robert, to ascertain how 
many buildings were to be placed on the ground, 
and to give a fee for each. Since the case was before 
Sir Robert on the former occasion there had been 
twelve houses commenced upon the ground, so that 
the question was settled beyond a doubt.. He now 
made the order for the payment of twelve fees, each 
party to pay his own costs. 


mittee recommended that the tenders of the follow- 
ing firms should be accepted for the works usually 
carried out by City tradesmen, viz. :—Plasterer and 
bricklayer, Messrs. Browne & Robinson; plumber, 
Joseph Taylor & Son; painter and glazier, Pitman 
& Cuthbertson ; carpenter, Gammon & Son; smith, 
John Farrand Clarke; upholsterer, Cooper & Holt. 
The report was adopted. 


Tue Arcuirecr’s Orricr, GuinpHALL.—At the 
last meeting of the Court of Common Council, the 
Lord Mayor in the chair, the Officers’ and Clerks’ 
Committee reported on the reference of the 21st 
March relative to the Architect’s Office, and recom- 
mended that Mr. Henry Carver be allowed to retire 
upon a pension of £200 per annum; also the fol- 
lowing arrangement of salaries for the future staff : 
—Principal clerk (as at present), £400 minimum ; 


CHIPS. 


A new Free Methodist Chapel is about to be 
erected at South Somercotes. Three tenders were 
sent in to the trustees at Louth, the lowest of which, 
that of Mr. J. M. Thompson, was accepted on Wed- 
nesday week. 


The Marquis of Westminster has informed the 8. 
George's, Hanover-square, Vestry, that he proposes 
to lay out and plant the space now inclosed in Ebury- 
Square as a public garden. 

Mr. H. Haddon, architect, of Malvern, has been 
unanimously elected a member of the Local Board of 


that town, in the room of the late Sir H. Lambert, 
Bart. 


The lower part of the walls of the chancel of 8. 
Michael's Church, Handsworth, near Birmingham, 
have been elaborately painted, in order to make them 


eee 3 ? A a harmonise with the reredos. The colours chiefly 
£600 maximum ; second assistant, £300 minimum, employed are of a neutral tint, relieved with gold. 
fh £400 maximum ; third ditto, £200 minimum, £300 | The ornamentation has been carried out under the 

MY O fe Oa le, maximum ; fourth and fifth ditto (together), £250 superintendence of Mr. 8. Bourne. 
ee minimum, £400 maximum ; office boy, £26 mini- The Library Committee of the Corporation of 


mum, £60 maximum. The report was adopted. 


Trape Fesrrvitres.—On Saturday week the 
employes of Messrs. Hayward & Son, decorators, 
of Newgate-street, had their fourteenth annual 
dinner at the Rye House, Mr. Easley in the chair, 
Mr. Cordery being vice-chairman.—On the same 
day the employes of Messrs. Farrow & Jackson, of 
Great Tower-street, celebrated their tenth annual 
“* beanfeast” at Walton-on-Thames, when Mr. C. 
H. Farrow, the junior member of the firm, was 
present.—At the Queen’s Arms, Hampton Court, 
on the same day, the men employed by Mr. D. 
Bostel, builder, of Golden-lane, had their annual 
dinner. Mr. R. Nash presided, and Mr. Bostel was 
present.—On the same day, at the Little White 
Hart, the workmen in the employ of Mrs, Pritchard, 
builder, of Warwick-lane, had their annual “ bean- 
feast."—The employés of Mr. R. P. Tate, glass 
merchant, Holborn, held their annual dinner on the 
same day, at the Red Lion, Thames Ditton.—The 
annual dinner of the men employed by Messrs. L. Deve- 
reux & Son, plumbers, &c., of S. John’s-street, 
Smithfield, and Stoke Newington, was held at the Red 
Lion, Hatfield, on Saturday week, the head of the 
firm, Mr. H. D. Devereux, in the chair.—On the 
same day, the annual excursion and “ beanfeast” of 
the employés of the firm of W. & J. R. Hunter, 
cabinet-makers and upholsterers, took place at the 
Harrow Inn, Knockholt, Mr. John Hunter being 
present, 


Deatu or Mr. Henry Tipey.—The death of 
Mr. Henry Tidey, a member of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, and one of the chief 
promoters and a vice-president of the Society for 
the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, is recorded. 
Mr. Tidey has been for many years a contributor to 
the leading exhibitions in London and in the pro- 
vinces. In the earlier part of his career he devoted 
himself principally to water-colour portraits, and 
was a regular exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
Since his election as a member of the Institute, how- 
ever, he has been engaged almost exclusively on 
subject pictures. Among his principal works were 
‘The Feast of Roses ;” “Dar-Thula,” from Mac- 
pherson’s ‘‘Ossian,” in the possession of the Duke 
of Manchester; ‘“ Christ Blessing Little Children ;” 
“The Woman of Samaria,” and ‘“ The Night of the 
Betrayal;” ‘The Last of the Abencerrages,” “ Sar- 


danapalus,” “ Hiawatha,” and many other works. s " i 
Mr. Tidey’s most remarkable work, however, and The old “drop” at the Suffolk County, Gael, fall 


. : i ast week with a loudcrash. The dilapi- 
se wh ich attracted great attention the year it was seme ere of the gaol had been the suhiawat 
exhibited, was ‘‘ Queen Mab,” taken from his favou- complaints at the recent Quarter Sessions. 
rite poet, Shelley. The foundation stone of S. Edward’s New Schools, 

Sream Routine In tHE REPAIR OF Roaps.—In Summerton, Oxon, was laid on Tuesday week, Mr. 
another part of to-day’s impression we give the | 7. Wilkinson, of Oxford, is the architect, and Messrs. 
report of Mr. James Lovegrove, the surveyor for 


F. Orchard, Bros., Banbury, the builders. 
Hackney, on steam rolling. Mr. Lovegrove demon- It is proposed to forma new street in Preston 
strates the advantages which arise from this method leading from Back-lane to Friargate, opposite Lune- 
a ene Pigie. a it . ee for the pw street, at an estimated cost of £15,000. 
than the old system of grinding down the loose 4 j 
granite by the traffic is aren evident, and P » xigahanpy sreerengagh pee LAROCHE, Sale 
that it is more convenient for the inhabitants and | ~°@TSPUrS; and to deep . 
less costly to the ratepayers the report gives ample New Wesleyan Day Schools were opened at 


i a j Reigate on Monday last. Accommodation is pro- 
tipi o/c nee aR EO COHAN | ave cong ouiiack" ie Pecncis Brows wanting 


builder. 
Socrery oF ENGINrERS.—Arrangements have F ; 
been made for a visit of the Piemadaxsale siaitt On Wednesday the Bishop of Winchester conse 


: ints’, Blenheim-grove 
associates of the Society to the locomotive Rae ethane eae paildine is x hak Ted 
works of the London, Chatham, and Dover one. The roof is of stained pine, as are also the 
Railway Company, at Longhedge, Wandsworth- pews. The style is Gothic. A neat school house is 
road, on Friday next, the 26th inst. Members and | erected at a slight distance from the church. : 
associates to meet at the Longhedge Works, near 
the Wandsworth-road Station of the London 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, at 2 p-m. The trains 
leave Victoria Station at 1.22 and 1.37, and Lud- 
gate Station at 1.7 and 1.22 for the Wandsworth- 
road. Members and associates to pay their own ex- 
penses, and may introduce friends. 


London have accepted an offer made by the Clock- 
makers’ Company to deposit their library and collec- 
tion of ancient watches and watch movements in the 
new Library and Museum. 


During the last twenty years more than £50,000 
has been spent in the town of Eastbourne in public 
improvements, such as sewers, waterworks, paving, 
road-making, &e, 


Mr. C. Stuart Barker has been unanimously 
elected chairman of the Building Act Committce of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


The Nonconformist Church Building Society, at 
their meeting on Monday week, madea grant towards 
the restoration of Hucknall Torkard Church. 


It is stated that Mr. H. Cole, ©.B., is about to 
resign his appointment at the South Kensington 
Museum. 


Upon the recommendation of the Coal, Corn, and 
Finance Committee, the Court of Common Council 
has voted the sum of £1,300 for works in connection 
with the new City Library and Museum. 


An hotel, named the Royal, has just been erected 
at the new watering-place of Clacton-on-Sea. It was 
opened on Wednesday last, the 24th inst. 


A new church is being erected at Hoar Cross, near 
Yoxall, Burton-on-Trent, for the Hon. Mrs. 
Meynell Ingram, in memory of her late husband. 
It is being built by daywork, no builder being em- 
ployed. Mr. G. F. Bodley is the architect, and the 
works are being carried out under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. J. Peed, clerk of the works. 


A tar pathway was set on fire at Oxford the other 
day through the overflow of tar from a boiler. It 
was extinguished by throwing shovelfuls of sand 
upon it, but not before about 30 yards had caught 
fire. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ExAMINATIONS.—Prince Arthur 
presided on Saturday at a conference, held at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, upon technological 
sxaminations. The Lord Chancellor, Sir John 
Pakington, Dr. Playfair, and many others were pre- 
sent. Prince Arthur, after referring to the late 
Prince Consort's views on the subject, explained 
hat the Society of Arts are endeavouring to encour- 
ge among those who are practically employed in 
various industries the study of art and its applica- 
‘ion, the society wishing to give certificates, prizes, 
und scholarships to those who show that to a prac- 
ical knowledge and skill as workmen they have 
idded an accurate knowledge of natural principles. 


Tae Vendome Cotumy.—Everything is now 
eady for the reconstruction of the column in the 
lace Vendéme, at Paris. The plans are all pre- 
ared, the expenses being calculated at 250,000f. 
ind M. Normand, the architect, is only waiting for 
ders to commence operations. The fragments of 
he pillar are arranged in one of the rooms in the 
ight wing of the Palace of Industry. Out of the 
eventy-six subjects depicted by Bergrot, two or 
hree only have had to be reproduced; and the 
culptures of Bosio, Callamart, and Clodion are in- 
act. One only of the bronze bands, on which were 
he pictures in bas relief of the exploits in the cam- 
aign of 1805, was disgracefully damaged by the 
ederates, and will have to be entirely recast. As 
) the reconstruction, the plan will be followed which 
rved for the first erection; and the staircase in the 
ntre and the construction around it will be of stone 
nd masonry, 


Susway ar S. Marrim’s-ie-Granp.—The City 
ommissioners of Sewers have been informed by Mr. 
-yrton that the Government are about to construct 
tunnel under the roadway inS., Martin’s-le-Grand, 
) as to form a means of communication between 
1e two post-oftice buildings in that street, and that 
1e Office of Works is prepared to pay the sum of. 
4,480, the estimated cost of diverting the sewers. 


Royau Instrrure or Brirish ARonTrEcTs,— 
he present session (1871-72) will terminate on the 
ith of August next, and the first ordinary general 
eeting of the ensuing session (1872-73) will 
obably be held on Monday, the 4th of N ovember, 
‘72. The Institute will be closed for a fortnight 
ring the month of September. The sum of 
tS 4s, is still required to make up the balance due 
¢ the portraits of Professor Donaldson and Mr. 
resford Hope, M.P. In order that this debt may 
‘discharged, members intending to subscribe, who 
ve not yet communicated their intention to the 
norary treasurer of the portrait fund, Mr. Charles 
Nelson, Fellow, are requested to assist his 
‘angements by forwarding their subscriptions to 
a page he leaves town at the close of the present 
mth. 

Surcuirre’s Sypuon Traps.—Messrs. Wright, 
teliffe, & Son, of Halifax, are manufacturing 
ees Syphon and other bent’ pipes and sink pumps 
rth the attention of architects andbuilders. The 
phon trap is cast of pure lead, locked together in 
- bends, and thus made as strong as a straight 
e. Their universal new shaped trap contains a 
Y considerable flush of water, and is particularly 
pted for hospitals, barracks, public buildings, 
: Schools, where a longer flush of water is 
aired. The patentees claim that it will contain 
east three times the amount of water of any other 
p made of equal diameter, and yet is not so liable 
ee up, because the lines are on an incline, 


A new Wesleyan Chapel was opened at New- 
church, Lancashire, on Thursday last. Itis in the 
Italian style of architecture, and will seat from 600 
to 700 persons. The cost will be about £2,400, 
which has been raised, with the exception of £600. 

The fund for the rebuilding of S. Nicholas’ Church, 
Dorking, has now attained sufficient dimensions to 
justify the commencement of the work, 


The Canterbury Town Council have decided to 
invite tenders from persons desirous of taking the 
sewage and dust of the city off the hands of the cor- 
poration. From £200 to £300 annually has been 
expended by the city in experiments in sewage utili- 
sation. 


It appears that large quantities of grease find their 
way into the sewers of Bermondsey. Seven years 
ago the Board of Works permitted its sewer men to 
explore the underground channels in the neighbour- 
hood, and the result was the collection of grease or 
fat, which, when sold, and after paying liberally for 
expenses of collection, left a balance of £104, 


fon in the ordinary Syphon they are perpen- 
ar. 

| PPOINTMENT OF BUILDING TRADESMEN TO THE 
'¥ or Lonpox.—At the last meeting of the 
|rt of Common Council, the City Lands Com- 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


BrRisTou.—The builders’ labourers at Bristol have 
resolved to form a union. A meeting was held on 
Wednesday night in support of their claims to share in 
the general increase of wages throughout the country. 


DupLEY.—The limestone burners of Dudley and 
district are now on strike for a reduction of five hours 
per week and one-ninth of the stint. The men urge 
that they have not received a rise of 6d. per day for 
the last eight or nine months, and that if the masters 
concede their present demands they will then get far 
below what is due to them. Subscriptions are soli- 
cited on behalf of the men out on strike. A meeting 
in support of the limestone burners was held on 
Wednesday. 


GLAsGow.—The strike of the Glasgow operative 
masons is now in its eighth week, and both parties 
still seem inclined to hold out. The demands of the 
men are that their wages should be increased to 7d. per 
hour, with weekly pays. At the commencement of the 
strike, the employers virtually, and some of them 
actually, conceded the 7d. per hour, but refused the 
weekly payments. At a meeting of the operatives on 
the ist of June inthe Trades’ Hall, it was resolved to 
accept in the mean time the 7d. per hour, and defer 
the question of weekly pays until the beginning of 
September. This resolution was made known to the 
masters, who have not yet, however, sent any commu- 
nication to the workmen. We are informed by the 
secretary of the latter that if the strike lasts much 
longer, assistance will be given to the men on strike 
by the operative engineers and shipbuilders on the 
Clyde. Itis feared that should the dispute not soon 
be arranged the other portion of the building trade 
will be materially affected. 


Lonpon.—Affairs in London are pretty much in the 
same condition as they have been for two or three 
weeks past. The resolution which the master builders 
came to not to receive any more deputations has wisely 
been rescinded. At a general meeting of the ‘ Cen- 
tral Association of Master Builders” held on Monday 
last, a letter from Mr. Shipton, the Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Trade Committee, was read. 
The following is the conclusion of the letter :—‘‘ The 
two chief objects to which I beg to direct your atten- 
tion, because the others rest upon them, are—lIst, the 
fact that the terms accepted by the masons do not give 
any security to us for the fundamental principle of the 
nine hours of labour; and 2nd, the entire absence of 
any guarantee to prevent the virtual abrogation of the 
nine hours by systematic overtime. Our object in 
seeking an interview with the Masters’ Committee was 
to terminate the present contest for all trades as 
speedily as possible, and that nothing on our part 
should be wanting properly and honourably to effect 
the desired object.” The reading of the above letter 
was followed bv a long discussion, which resulted in 
the honorary secretary being instructed to reply to 
Mr. Shipton’s letter in the following terms :—‘ Sir,— 
Your letter of the 20th inst. was laid before the Com- 
mitteefof the Central Association of Master Builders 
this day, and I am requested to say, in reply, that the 
terms on which the shops and works in London have 
been reopened allow a reduction of the hours of labour 
to an average of 51 per week, and a rise in the wages 
from 8d. to 83d, per hour, thus granting the greater 
portion of the demands made by the workmen in 
various memorials presented by them. Beyond these 
concessions the master builders are on no account pre- 
pared to go, and it is immaterial whether the utmost 
concession they are willing to yield were extracted 
from them by the masons or by the representatives of 
any other trades. The same concessions are open to 
the trades your committee represent, and if in the 
terms granted there are any which either do not apply 
to any particular trade, or which do not give equal 
advantages to all trades, my committee will be willing 
to appoint a deputation to discuss such points, pro- 
vided they are defined in writing and previouly agreed 
upon.” The above letter is indicative of a desire to 
negotiate, and on the same basis as suggested by the 
BuiILpinG News from the first. If our advice were 
taken how much time, and temper, and money might 
have been saved! Fifty-one hours a week is nine 
hours for five days, and six hours for Saturday. The 
masters thus virtually concede to the nine hours’ 
demand, but each working day throughout the year 
will not be exactly the same length. The length of 
the day will be determined by the season of the year. 
A meeting of the delegates of the men was held last 
evening to discuss the proposition of the masters, but 
we could not learn the result of the deliberations 
before we went to press. 


MANcCHESTER.—At an aggregate meeting of carpen- 
ters and joiners, held in Manchester on Tuesday night, 
it was resolved to assist the locked-out carpenters in 
London with a levy of sixpence per week per man. 


MANCHESTER.—The following letter has been 
received by the Honorary Secretary of the Master 
Masons’ Association from the secretary of the opera- 
tives :—“‘Sir, I am instructed to inform you that the 
operative masons of Manchester, Salford, and Hulme 
respectfully demand a reduction of the hours of labour 
from ten to nine hours per day the year round, and an 
advance of wages from 74d. to 8d. per hour. You will 
much oblige by letting me know on or before Friday 
evening, the 19th inst., if this demand can be conceded, 


as the masons, in general meeting assembled, will on 
that date take decisive steps for its attainment.—I am, 
yours respectfully, John Clarke, Secretary.” The time 
worked at present by the stonemasons of this city is 
542 hours per week for 37 weeks in summer, 47 hours 
per week in autumn and spring, and 41} hours for six 
weeks in the depth of winter. Taking the year round 
it is about 514 hours per week, or rather more than 83 
hours per day on the average. It would appear from 
their demand that they want a further reduction of five 
hours per week. 


PRESTON.—STRIKE OF Masons.—The relations 
between the masters and the whole of the men in the 
building trade at Preston are, according to a local 
paper, in a very critical state, and it depends upon the 
spirit which animates proceedings now in progress 
whether there is not soon open rupture in at least two 
of the branches. With regard to the masons, indeed, 
work has been generally abandoned pending the settle- 
ment of the points raised by the men; and it is re- 
ported that upon the result of this action the brick- 
layers will speedily move in the same direction. The 
precise extent of the demand on the part of the men 
is not openly stated, and the officials connected with 
the local society are reticent.on the subject. Broadly 
given, however, the demand reaches to something like 
6d. per day advance of wages, and there is added a 
somewhat complicated matter as to payment of mileage. 


THE PoTTEeRIEeS.—It is understood that the potters 
in the Staffordshire Potteries intend to press for an 
advance of wages at the next hiring (Martinmas) to 
the extent of from 20 to 50 percent. No definite deci- 
sion has yet been arrived at, 


WaALSALL.—On Friday night an aggregate meeting 
of lock and key smiths was held, upon the under- 
standing that members of two out of the three firms with 
which the dispute is pending would attend and confer 
with the men. After waiting some time the meeting 
was informed that the employers could not attend 
that evening. After several addresses had been 
delivered, manifesting a determination to adhere to 
the list, a resolution was passed unanimously, expres- 
sive of deep regret that the employers had not met 
the men in conference, and of a determination on the 
part of the men engaged in the trade to adhere to the 
price list, together with an intimation that the Willen- 
hall men should not be asked to give notice until the 
dispute with the Walsall men was settled; and a fur- 
ther intimation that if the employers, by any means, 
caused a breach of the agreement, the men would not 
return to work without a further advance of 10 per 
cent. Subsequently it was decided that, in the event 
ofa conference with the employers, every branch of 
trade in each of the three shops should be represented 
by one delegate. 


——— 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. <A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms: 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates, 


—_—@—_ 


TENDERS. 


ASHINGTON (parish of Bothal, Northumberland),—For 
new mixed and infants’ schools for 200 children, and 
residence. Stone, bricks, timber, and lime giyen by the 
Duke of Portland, All cartage provided by the tenants, 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect :— 

Mogarth (Accepted) sii .sscccccsscevsesnsssves £698 8 38 


BERKS.—For the erection of new (Roman) Catholic 
Schools at Abingdon, Berks, for the Rev. Dr. O’Toole. 
Mr. Edwin Dolby, architect. ‘The following do not 
include fittings or bell: — 

DVO War-newsasrusccsveveowesconencsvestesnestesusmens £655 0 0 


Williams........... 590 0 0 
Bryan ae 568 16 0 
ERIN OE cg areth eb onstosebsacseccersvarsenecacciteee 555 0 0 


CUMBERLAND.—F or the restoration and refitting of the 
parish church, Wetheral, Cumberland. Mr. Withers, 


architect :— 
Nave. Chancel, Tower. 
£ £ £ 
OLDISbOM 5 esssccssteccosse 9265 Sve S44: 2506 317 


FAREHAM.—For new farmhouse, buildings, and bullock 
shed at Albany Farm, on the Roche Court Estate, Fare- 
ham, Hants. Mr. Archibald H. Ford, architect. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. C. W. E. Pines :— 


Farm Bullock 

House. buildings. shed. Total. 

£ £ £ £ 
Ward srtcsescces 1564 ...... SLO eercs 805 see 3579 
White & Son 1480 ...... UGS Tienes O20 oles 3487 
Light Bros... 1385. ...... UO ssh 245. sees 3230 

Knight cc.css0s 1312 LGOO set scvee =) epuses = 
Cooper......... 1398.0... 1508 che teces 249 oKeesens 3155 
Fullford....... 1384 ee 1463... 215, cease 3062 


Fincher (accepted) f 


Clark oe ea irk ices cota ees 


coococoso 


f 


HuvLL.—For fencing-in site of proposed Convalescent. 
Home, Hessle-road, Hull. Mr. Withers, architect:— 
Simpson & Malone ........ Saaeveveuee sertesre £488) 10  Onaiee 
Lonpon.—For new studio and alterations at No. 43, 
Bloomsbury-square, for Bart Rous, Esq. Mr. Alfred Cross, | 
architect :— 


Perry & Sons.......... seenseenes scssesoecersescoseonee MLDOL | 
Bracher & Son........ & 1235 
Newman & Mann..... 1235 
Clemence «......60. cayoas 1225. 
* ; 5 1221 
Smith (& Sons... .cssyeenrs set ehaneanseeaeites ssucnavare low 
Patman & Fotheringham (accepted)......... 1093 


LONDON FORESTERS’ ASYLUM.—Eor erecting four 
houses, being the first portion of the west wing of the 
London Foresters’ Asylum, Bexley Heath, Kent. Mr. W. 
F. Potter, architect. Quantities prepared by Mr. O. B,| 


Griffiths, surveyor, 7, William’s- terrace, Chiswick, 
Middlesex :-— é 
Beckett .....0.00 avenecdey Gsisandetdeus aaureens . £860 0 0 
Vickery . 855 0 0 

COS asye ve, (846-0 
Sabeoy G Sons .isccsccsscessvetacemeupencetertes 822 0 0 
ASH GO WI Weceicceuscesebanelouenserevseuseenaes 78415 6 
Kini ght ecueessyecdatesaceunngersanenerces 720 0 0 
Clarice eescsscoreaceks avégaceveuess sus 678 15 9 
Ellingham .......... eanosasvveacgeesspuessabatnesr, OOD 1 Ome 
Horne (accepted)..........-seseecene Saspdsesiz OO. OUD 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Bedford Head,” Maiden-| 
lane, for Mr. W. Lindsay. Mr. Alfred Cross, architect :— 
HOWard.....secacee seaaignatesaee ee : 
375 


“Wilson Brothers,,......-..escssceses peeoancense sosesee 4095 
Patman & Fotheringham............ Sacgecesceess Oded 
Colls Ss Soni ccsesstesssuesvesevsne Sadcaiwasnene’ aspive ned Ode 


Lonpon.—For repairs, &¢., at 11, Soho-square, for Dr 
Farquhar Matheson. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect :— 
Parks 5 <,:.cacettartaers sdacacundaveseepie cppaepatereavanaess oy ae 
Perkins. (accepted) ...scisecsascadseubeaevesae anensere aes 


Lonpon.—For photographic studio, &¢., to house A 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, for J. Werge, Esq. Mr. W 
F, Potter, architect. Mr, T. Allen’s estimate accepted. 


ORWELL.—For residence for Mr, P. H. Meyer. Mr, EH 
Nash, architect: — 
Bunting (accepted) ....... Ae er invabsevevensues comeel 


PRITLINGTON (parish of Bothal, Northumberland),—Fo1 
new mixed and infants’ school for 60 children, and resi! 
dence. Stone, bricks, timber, and lime given by th 
Duke of Portland. All cartage provided by the tenants 
Mr, F. R. Wilson, architect :— 

Hogarth (accepted) .....scccsoosesveese wee £478 16 6 


RINGMER, SuSSEX.—For reseating and repairing th 
parish church, Ringmer, Sussex :— if 


Davey, cssccnvacceden Rpaeestasbven epee eo20 a O 
TROL / vangasvsuveoneee cavalsethochisespeeehek eae Coa OLY 
Berry (ACCOpted) ..cscacusccerssoevsyenessesres 20110 s GMI 
Miller’ 1... .ccscestusespavessacuensnaaenasietda vesse 208° OF OM 


RockMoor (Northumberland).—Accepted for addition 
to farmhouse, for the Rey. R. W. Bosanquet. Carriag 
supplied by the tenant farmer. Mr. F. R. Wilson 


architect :— q 
Masons’ Work, | 
Sample <j .ccsccccnesnenessueaneernemee siveccscces ClO) , O Omanm 


Joiners’ Work. 
Short & Son ........ caaeiae stuesseasugeenees eae 


Slater and Plasterers’ Work. 
FOTtUNG ...<ccssccosncecstvonscuacbanseneereasecte 


Plumbers’ and Smiths’ Work. ; 
Thompson ........ dcusoecese aevobid silebeaes sande: #2 OO" L OME 


Painters’ and Glaziers’ Work. 
Rennison .......c0006 Rnuvacksnesecseancees ees 2 22 Vise 


8. AUSTELL.—The §, Austell School Board met oi 
Saturday (Mr. A. H. Veale in the chair), when the tender 
submitted for the Central Schools were opened, and thi 
result is given below. Accommodation to be provider 
for 500 children, with board-room, master’s house, offices — 
&e. Mr. 8. Trevail, Par Station, architect. In specifying 
the works were divided, that they might be let either ii 
one or in two contracts, with or without the master 
house, at the option of the Board :— BS) 


Specifications No, I. and II. (comprising the whole of th 
works). 

Matcham ..,....... severeauaeeegnes deodspadvavenesstedpeciuas 
Matcham (if house was omitted) ............... 1940 
Specification No. I. (comprising excavators’, masons! 
bricklayers’, slaters’, and plasterers’ work. 
dO. 5. vcies cachocseeer aaneenee sikeesedpuceageeie £1219 5 0 
Ede, if house was omitted (accepted) 98310 0 


Specification No. II. (comprising carpenters’, joiners 
smiths’, plumbers’, glaziers’, and painters’ works. 
Penrose :....... fan ddtnacteaed aveceeatentenennes £1054 16 0 
Penrose, if house was omitted......... 82418 0 

1045. 0-05) 
Paul, if house was omitted (accepted) 820 0 0 
SHEFFIELD.—For new offices for the Sheffield Unite 

Gaslight Company. M. E. Hadfield & Son, architec 

Quantities by Mr. D. J. Brown:— + |S 
Neil xc. <cccsnccscetaneennereee sthateeeeal sstcsscessessenes COS DOEE! 
Shaftoe bos ai 


SA eater eerweceensercnseees 


Longmire & Burge.. 27990 
Dennett ......... 5 26870 
OaTrTceicsepocusscoosntn sestascepelsoemseaeee teen neeaaaeeae 26455 
Warburton........... ssvsaeesGanteanseertees seveee 25000 
J. & H. Chambers (accepted) ........... eeceyee, 24875 


WAVERTREE.—For the erection of new public offices fc 
the Local Board of Health for the township of Wavertre! 
Mr, John E, Reeve, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

5 0 0 


Tomkinson wesuastencores - £367 0 
Gabbutt..%, occcsccsconesessee . 3660 0 0 
Fell, Parker, & Hunter....... Suceceacpoeaen 3656 0 0 
CUACICL. Maccssslcctesttvoseneret sessaeseceaves BODO GME 
MQOPrGin.nesicsscccsescecuaseecenre nee seve, BG05 20100) 
Burroughs & Sons ........cssccsenee 3565 0 0 | 
Haigh: 1 OOs.ccccccoseseess ui . 8546 0 0 | 
Urmson) 2a abi sheuselbooe renee ... 8500 0 0 
Nicholson & AYre.......cccscsssseee 3479 0 0 
Johnson........ Selon sidiusatadeveneties . 3449 0 0 
Stananought ..... é wee, 8427 ORO 
Jones & SOnS......cccovessee . 3398 0 0 | 
Okills & Morrison (accepted)... 3364 15 0 
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THE WORK OF THE SESSION. 


HE season is over. Clients are flitting 
from town, and architects, with a sigh of 
relief, are looking forward to the enjoyment of 
ashort period of relaxation, which they may as 
well take while others do. On the whole, 
they are rather thankful that as their work- 
men have struck, and the wages struggle 
been prolonged to this date, that it should 
now continue a time, in the hope that the 
settlement, when come to, will be permanent, 
since it cannot be called hasty. That the 
men, while cutting their own and their 
masters’ throats, at a time when work is 
plentiful and living costly, by squandering 
half a season, should damage architects in 
proportion is annoying enough, but such is the 
fate of non-combatants in all wars, and as it 
seems the disputants will not learn by others’ 
experience, it is best to allow their own to 
be thorough and self-convincing, at least for 
agoodtime to come. After all, some twinges 
of conscience must remind the profession that 
unseemly squabbles have not been quite 
banished from among their own august 
body, and that, notwithstanding the outwardly 
edifying spectacle of the harmonious Con- 
ference of Architects of 1872, it can hardly 
boast of perfect unanimity. How much 
clamour might have been spared, for instance, 
had it been foreseen how futile the attempt 
to oppose the nomination of Mr. Street and 
Mr. Burges to their respective works of the 
Law Courts and the decoration of S. Paul’s 
would have proved. We trust that mal- 
contents among ourselves will for the future 
bury their disapproval of the appointment of 
a professional brother in their own breasts. 
To avow it always bears the appearance of 
jealousy, and to do so without avail is excitive 
of ridicule. A retrospective glance at the 
work of the Session is not very exhilarating, 
and as usual the quiet workers have had the 
best of it. With few chances of doing great 
things, a steady quantity of good work is 
being done without ostentation through the 
the country, mixed with a quantity of trash, 
the authors of which make more noise in 
their day, but they and their works alike will 
be forgotten, while the other class of which 
we speak will leave enduring marks, as they 
are bricks of a substantial edifice of art, of 
which time alone will develope and dis- 
tinguish the proportions. Of the transactions 
of the Institute and the Conference the least 
said is the soonest mended. Those that took 
part in them seem to have been mutually 
pleased with their efforts, and the results 
may be summed up in the conclusion that 
was generally arrived at upon the several 
points raised for discussion, to leave things 
for the present as they are. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the 
year has been the competitions set on foot by 
the London School Board, and to these it will 
be well to direct some attention. From the 
meagreness of the instructions issued it soon 
appeared that the Board, as the employers, 
were utterly without views, and had hit on 
the expedient of these competitions as means 
of getting a stock of ideas from the profes- 
sion. According to the rule ofthe day, they 
saw no reason why they should not obtain 
this advantage at the least possible cost, and 
80, by giving out one school at a time to one 
batch of architects, and another at another 
time to another batch, and a third asa bone 
of contention to the multitude, they certainly 
obtained from that vastill-compacted body of 
men who adopt the name of architects, and, 
therefore, constitute the profession, such as 
it is, a number of solutions to their problem. 
Why such a public body should demand 
such a task as that on an average six men 
Should do the work for which they only 
offered payment to on is unaccountable, and, 
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not to mince words, we will add unjust ; and 
why the members of a profession should 
respond upon such terms is equally unac- 
countable, and we may add degrading. We 
may further say, and that upon authority, 
that had the invitation been met, as it should 
have been, with a courteous and reasonably 
explained negative on the part of anumber of 
the leading architects invited, the system 
tentatively commenced would have been 
abandoned. Uad the architectural press or 
the Institute approached the Board with a 
remonstrance against the project, such 
remonstrance would, in all probability, have 
had an effect. As it was, the Board had no 
intimation but that what they proposed and 
others had done before them was a 
just and wise course, and persisted in it. 
But the collapse of the system of competition 
thus instituted on such a scale, and by so 
public a body, may, perhaps, serve a good 
purpose in the end. The result has been, 
that for want of the power of conference 
between employers and architects the system 
entails, the problem of school planning even 
remains yet to be solved. Something has been 
gained on this point, but not much. As itis, 
not a single one of the designs chosen by this 
miserable hap-hazard system is thoroughly 
satisfactory, even from a practical point of 
view, while of architecture scarcely one de- 
serves the name. Some of the leading men 
in the profession have had their designs 
returned upon their hands, and those of in- 
ferior and comparatively unknown men have 
been preferred, simply because by mere luck 
some arrangement not hinted at in the in- 
structions met with ‘favour. Certainly it 
would be a farce to say that competition 
in these cases has put the saddles upon the 
right horses, or brought to the front the 
ablest men. 

But the most significant fact is that Mr. 
Reed, M.P., in his motion just carried at 
the Board, has let the cat out of the bag. 
Mr. Robson, the architect of the Board, 
is to be employed at a higher salary to 
design in future all the schools to be built by 
them. Thus is blazoned in the face of day 
the motive which many may have thought, 
but none dared to hint, lay from the first at 
the bottom of these competitions. ‘The pro- 
fession, it must be owned, has been used as a 
cat’s-paw, to give to the Board, at the price of 
a few commissions scrambled among them, 
the knowledge of how to do without them, 
and get out of a salaried officer the work 
that at the proper professional rate of 
charges would cost them many times as 
much. Will some similar scheme be next 
tried to get the bricks and mortar, as well as 
the brains, at less than the market price? 
And when the schools are built will the 
masters’ and mistresses’ salaries be arrived at 
by a like system, and are such the principles 
of political and social economy which are to 
be inculcated into the rising generation ? 

We grieve while we write on the subject, 
for what might not have been made of this 
lost opportunity ? Could not the problem have 
been better worked out by the distribution of 
the preliminary competitions among some 
architects of established fame, who, after 
conference with the Board and their architect, 
might have submitted sketches, and altered 
them again and again until perfect? Had 
such a course been taken, we fancy the Board 
would have arrived at a better opinion of 
architects than they seem to have. They would 
have found their work as well worth paying 
for as the bricks, and not overpaid at a per- 
centage, which, no doubt, many of the mem- 
bers of the Board earn in as many minutes as 
architects do in months. As it is, the Board 
have little to thank architects for, for they 
have not gone the right way to get what they 
wanted out of them ; and architects have little 
to thank the Board for, for collectively they 
have been made to spend probably ten times 
the value of the commissions to be paid out* 


* It would be instructive if the cost of these competi- 
tions to the profession could be approximately calculated, 


to a few of them; and now it is proposed to 
throw them aside like a squeezed orange, and 
to get their work done at a salary which 
would amount to about a tithe of the com- 
mission they ought to pay for the work. In 
any way, the experience recounted will have 
been one worth reflecting upon, and must 
have considerable results for the future. 

Another large competition, that of Mr. 
Holloway’s for the 8. Ann’s Heath lunatic 
asylum, deserves notice as having been put 
upon a different and more liberal ground, far 
more nearly approaching the terms upon 
which alone architects should be content to 
compete at all. In this case ten moderate 
premiums were offered among fifteen com- 
petitors, and this proportion so nearly ap- 
proached the ideal of a payment to each for 
his work, that it is only to be regretted that 
the number of premiums was not increased, 
or of competitors decreased, until they cor- 
responded precisely. Practically, we believe 
they did correspond as regards those whom 
Mr. Holloway considered he invited himself. 
The results are said to have been commen- 
surate, and the desigrs well thought out, and 
far above the average. 


eet 9 eae 
THE COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR 


PROPOSED LUNATIC ASYLUM AT 
8S. ANN’S HEATH. 


ghee drawings sent in in this competition 
(referred to in our number last week, page 
68) represent an enormous amount of mental 
and artistic labour. Although the proposed 
building is of considerable magnitude, the 
cost being estimated at £40,000, the draw- 
ings, if valued at £10 each, would represent 
the value of the architect’s commission on the 
works. ‘The competitors may be divided 
into three classes—viz., those who have 
studied the plan to the neglect of the eleva- 
tions ; those who have studied the elevations 
to the neglect of the plan; and those who 
have given a moiety of study to each. Un- 
fortunately, the best plans are not accom- 
panied by the best elevations, and the best 
elevations are not accompanied by the best 
plans. With regard to the plans alone, there 
is much that is new, and much that is good ; 
but as a rule what is good is not new, and 
what is new is not good. With the elevations, 
on the other hand, we have both qualities 
combined. Of the various forms of existing: 
asylum buildings, three are here represented : 
the block and corridor plan, the pavilion 
plan, and the house plan; and two are not 
represented—viz., the cottage plan and the 
mixed plan, Although most of the designs show 
considerable care and ability in planning, there 
is not one of them which shows an extensive, 
practical acquaintance with asylum buildings. 
If there is one thing that genius cannot do, 
it is the designing of a good plan for a lunatic 
asylum. Itis solely a question of ascertaining 
what has been done, and finding out how 
much of what has been done is suitable, and 
how much unsuitable, and then, by hard 
labour, working out a plan from the know- 
ledge thus gained. Now for the designs, and 
we will begin with the one to which tho 
first premium has been awarded, viz. :— 


‘*¢ ALpHA.”’—This is a specimen of the block 
and corridor plan. 


In outline, it is similar 
to some existing buildings of the class. The 
north block, in which, of course, is the en- 
trance, contains the medical officer’s apart- 
ments, reception room, visitors’ rooms, and the 
usual rooms to be found in that part of an 
asylum; behind are the kitchen department 
and stores in a one-story building. Two 
parallel corridors on each side of this building 
connect the north and south blocks, in what 
may now be called the usual way. The south 
block, which is the largest, has in the centre 
a large recreation and dining hall, with the 
first and second class male patients on the 
one side, and the first and second class female 
patients on the other side. At each end of 
this block is a wing of | form, containing 
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the wards for sick patients, and the wards for 
the excited or acute cases; the latter being 
connected directly with the north block by 
covered ways. On the east side of the north, 
er entrance bleck, but detached from it, is the 
laundry and wash-house, &c., with the gas- 
works attached thereto. ‘The workshops and 
stores are arranged in a row adjoining the 
covered way from the north block to the 
wings: So far, the plan is based on good 
existing models, but, in detail, it is very 
different. Usually, a wide corridor, with pro- 
jecting bays, occupies the front part of the 
south block, with the smgle rooms to the back 
entering from this corridor, which is, in 
fact, a gallery day-room, and one of 
the most cheerful rooms in an asylum, 
and often allotted to the more acute cases. 
The author of ‘‘Alpha” has put his corridor— 
which, indeed, is reduced to a 7ft. passage— 
to the back, with the single rooms to the 
front. The entrance doors from the airing 
grounds to the several wards open direct 
into the day-rooms, an arrangement which 
the designer would have avoided if he knew 
how cold an insane person is even in warm 
weather. ‘This plan, like many of the others, 
wants a large steward’s store, and also a 
scullery adjoining each day-room. ‘T'wo 
elevations are given for this plan, one of a 
Tudor character, and the other of a more 
modern Gothic character, the material in 
each case being of red brick and stone. 
There is accommodation provided for 275 
patients, at a cost of £40,000. 


The design, under the motto ‘ Improsus 
LABOR OMNIA VINCIT,” to which the second 
premium has been awarded, is in plan two 
quadrangles joined ; the buildings extending 
round the four sides of the square. The 
administration department occupies the 
block separating the two enclosed quad- 
rangles. It has been generally understood 
that the Commissioners in Lunacy strongly 
object to any plan of this description, 
their idea being that any quadrangle or 
court surrounded by buildings is a bad plan 
for getting a fresh circulation of air around 
the building. Corridors with projecting 
bays extend round the entire block on the 
side next the quadrangles, the rooms being 
to the outside. The dining and recreation 
hall adjoins the kitchen in the middle block, 
and the laundry is also in a convenient posi- 
tion attached to this block, but entirely block- 
ing up the quadrangle on the female side. 
The elevations area kind of Pointed Gothic, 
with traceried windows. 


‘* QuaADRANT”’ is a semicircle plan, with an 
entrance block atthe centre from which the 
buildings are struck, and the whole are con- 
veniently connected by covered ways. This 
plan has never yet been carried out, although 
it has been tried in sketches before, and if 
properly worked out in detail would be the 
best plan of the lot, and perhaps one of the 
best asylums that has been built; but un- 
fortunately, the details of the plan are im- 
perfect, and show a total want of acquaint- 
ance with what has been done, and with 
what is required for a lunatic asylum. One 
of the principal defects is the centre passage 
on the upper floors with rooms on each side, 
an arrangement which the Lunacy Com- 
missioners would neverallow. The adminis- 
tration department is too small, to every day- 
room there should be ascullery about 12ft. 
Square, and there are objectionable recesses 
in the corridors, where the patients would 
get out of the attendants’ sight and work 
mischief. Notwithstanding these defects, 
the principle of the plan is excellent, and if 
thoroughly overhauled by one experienced 
in the requirements of an asylum, could be 
made the best plan of the thirteen submitted: 
The elevation is exceedingly good. The walls 
are of red brick, with ‘square mullioned 
windows. A little bit ‘at the top story is 
half-timbered, connecting high and pic- 
turesque dormers, also of half timber con- 
struction. ‘The whole issimple, and suitable 
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for its purpose, and as far as the elevations 
go, if the design was carried out, it would be 
one of the most picturesque asylums in 
England 


‘‘ PRoGRESS” is the most ambitious design 
(as far as the elevations go) of all; in fact, it 
is too much for the purpose. The drawings, 
which are got up in an effective manner, 
show the design to advantage. The plan is 
the only one arranged on the ‘ house form.” 
Each class is entirely separate, having on 
the ground floor dining-room, billiard-room 
or drawing-room, and morning-room, all 
entering from a hall, and the sleeping-rooms 
on the upper floors, the arrangement being 
just like a house, and the whole a row of 
separate houses, each having its own bath- 
room, pantry, &c., the whole being connected 
with the administration department by a 
covered way behind the building, from which 
a small branch leads to each ward or house. 
The kitchen department is properly placed 
in the centre, and the superintendent’s house 
is well placed at the north-west corner of the 
entrance block, but it wants a-covered way 
to connect it more directly with the main 
building. The laundry and workshops are 
both on the same side (the female), an 
arrangement that is not usually done. 


‘“‘ CHOOSE THE Best, &c.”—This plan is ar- 
ranged in a form designed a few years ago by 
the medical superintendent of alarge asylum in 
the midland counties. The south block steps 
back in regular form on each side from the 
centre, so that the angles of each block would 
touch the circumference of a semicircle as 
near as may be. The north, or entrance 
block is planned in correct style, with 
double service corridors from same to the 
south block; in fact, the whole plan in its 
system is very much like a regulation plan of 
the Lunacy Commissioners, and the infirmary 
is wellisolated. An incline cart road on each 
side of the entrance inthe north front, for the 
delivery of stores into the centre of the ad- 
ministration block without having to pass 
through any of the covered ways, isa good 
feature. The medical officers’ house, in a 
projection in the centre of the south front, 
with the large hall over the house, is 
thoroughly wrong. Many parts of the build- 
ing have central corridors with rooms on each 
side, which is also a mistake, but the corri- 
dors, as a rule, have windows in the end, 
which is rather an important point with the 
Lunacy Commissioners, which ‘“ Alpha” and 
others have not attended to. The laundry 
and washhouse are too small for their work. 


““VIVERE SAT VINCERE.”—The author of 
this design shows an acquaintance with the 
details of a lunatic asylum beyond the other 
competitors. The design is set forth in an 
elaborate and careful set of drawings. There 
is a north block for the administration 
department, with the kitchen department 
behind ; the south block contains the first and 
second class patients, with wings at each end 
for the sick and feeble and excited patients, 
the former on the ground floor, and the 
excited patients over them on the first floor, 
which is not a good arrangement. The 
corridors, as in ‘ Alpha,” are to the back, 
and the rooms to the front. For the main 
part of the building—that is, the south block 
and wings—there are, besides a large central 
staircase, only two others, viz., at the junction 
of the south block with the wings. Another 
staircase on each side would have been an 
improvement. The large scale plans show a 
good system of heating and ventilation, with 
the flues from the single rooms, and the doors 
to these rooms opening outwards, as they 
should be, all carefully indicated. The 
laundry in a detached building seems unfor- 
tunately placed to the south-west ofthe south 
block. The elevations of brick and Portland 
stone are described as being “ in the style of 
the Geometric period of Gothic,” and are 
set forth in a careful but. rather spotted- 
looking coloured drawing. 


“Con Amore” takes its place amongst 
the best plans. The general block of the 
building is somewhat similar to the first 
premiated plan. This is one of the excep- 
tional plans, in respect of having the corridor 
of the south block to the front, with the 
single rooms to the back, but the corridor 
(7ft. wide) is far too narrow ; if made double 
the width, with a few bay windows in it, it 
would have formed a gallery that would have 
been the most cheerful day-room in the 
building. The large hall is well placed in 
the centre of the south front, with a bold 
circular bay window in the end. The north 
block and kitchen department are arranged 
in the usual way, and the detail of the 
administration department in the centre is 
carefully worked out, but the gasometer ina 
court on the female side is badly placed. 
This design would have been more favourably — 
represented without the coloured drawing. 
The stable building is picturesque, and more 
skilfully designed than the elevation of the 
asylum building. | 


‘‘Mens Sana in Corprore Sano.”—In 
plan this design is arranged on the same 
system as the last, but it is more open than 
any of the other plans, and would cover - 
nearly double the ground of some of the 
others. The corridor in this plan is also to 
the front of the south block, and itis 12ft. 
wide. A cloister for sunshade is formed 
round the recreation hall, which is in the 
centre of the south block. This plan is 
exceptional in having a scullery adjoining 
each of the day-rooms, which is indispensable. 
The infirm wards adjoining the recreation 
hall on each side are badly placed. The 
elevations are much inferior to the plans, and 
the coloured perspective drawing makes them 
look much more stareing than they would do 
in reality. 


‘*Mens.”—The elevations of this design 
are treated in a clever and artistic manner 
The centre block, with a bold and picturesque 
tower rising out of the centre, reminds one 
of the Congleton and Northampton Town 
Halls. The whole is spirited and effective, 
without being elaborate. ‘The plan shows 
that the designer has not studied the require- 
ments of a lunatic asylum. 


‘““Au Bon JovrurR VimnT LA Bate” is 
planned on the block system in an E form. 
‘The medical officer’s residence is detached on 
the south front, and connected with the 
main building by a covered way. The laundry 
department is peculiarly placed in the front 
and side of the entrance in an [_ block. The 
plan would be improved. by a covered way of 
communication from the north block to the 
wings. 

‘“‘ KCONOMY THROUGH CONCENTRATION” is: 
the only representative of the pavilion plan. 
There are three blocks on each side, with 
their axis east and west, connected by a block 
having its axis north and south, the whole 
forming two E’s, with the administration — 
block between them. ‘There is an octagonal 
detached building on each side of the north 
entrance, one being the laundry department, — 
and the other the stable, &c. Two of the 
pavilion blocks have a central passage on 
the first floor, with rooms on each side, and 
the superintendent’s house is in the centre of 
the south block. The elevations are simple 
and asylum-like. 


““SANITAS” is a long south block, with the 
superintendent’s house in the centre, detached, 
and wings at each end for the sick and 
excited patients. There are large day-rooms 
along the south front, with attendants’ rooms 
opening out of same to the back. The 
entrance block is arranged in an uncommon 
and rather original manner ; it isa block with 
its axis at right angles to the south block, 
and faces west, with a corridor along the east 
side of the block connecting with the south 
building. The kitchen department, laundry, 
wash-house, &c., are arranged around a quad- 
rangle at the back of the entrance block. The 
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recreation hall is detached and connected 
with the corridors of the main building by a 
covered way. 

Unless the Commissioners in Lunacy have 


designs will, in all probability, receive their 
sanction without alteration. W 
oe 


RAILWAY WORKS AT LONGHEDGE. 


so bovetoapees is probably not one person out of 
a hundred who has travelled by rail 
from Vauxhall Station to Clapham Junction 
who has failed to observe the circular building 
on the down line side, which can be identi- 
fied at once as an engine-house, in spite of the 
somewhat. unusual manner in which it is 
planned, and in which the accommodation 
for its occupantsis arranged. This building 
belongs to the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company, and constitutes a portion 
of their extensive works at Longhedge, 
Wandsworth. To visit these was the object 
of a party on Friday last, who assembled 
towards 2 p.m. in the vicinity of the Wands- 
worth-road Station. The party was composed 
panel of members and associates of the 
ociety of Engineers, supplemented as usual 
by several visitors. After‘a courteous recep- 
tion by Mr. Walker, one of the professional 
officials of the Company, the party proceeded 
to fulfil the object of their visit. Passing 
through the grinding-room, where grindstones 
7ft. in diameter were rapidly revolving, and 
reducing tothe required dimensions numerous 
link and motion bars, the fitting shop was 
entered. This apartment measures 200ft. by 
50ft., and isin every way well adapted for 
the work that is carried on within its walls. 
Asarule the Company, like many others, 
do not make their own engines. At present, 
however, there are, to use a nautical term, 
four ‘“‘on the stocks” in various stages of 
progress. When the driving wheels exceed 
oft. Gin. the resources of the workshop are 
not adequate to their manufacture, and they 
are obtained from one or other of the well- 
known locomotive firms in the Midland 
district. At present the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company are engaged in 
making some experiments with white metal 
instead of brass in those parts of their engines 
exposed to great and frequent friction. The 
result so far is in favour of the former 
material, the relative durability of the 
two being as 3 to 2. In the fitting 
shop were the usual variety of large 
machines for the purposes of facing, planing, 
drilling, slotting, and torturing iron in every 
manner known to practical engineers. The 
“ Jim Crow ” machine, which is Whitworth’s 
patent, was new to some of the visitors. It 
may be mentioned here that in the ordinary 
cutting and facing machines, the back stroke, 
so to call it, is lost, as the cutter has only one 
edge, and can evidently cut only in one—that 
is, the forward—direction. But with a “ Jim 
Crow” a cut is obtained both ways. On 
arriving at the end of the forward stroke, the 
cutter ‘‘ jumps ” round, and presents its edge 
in the direction of the back stroke, and cuts 
‘as it goes back. In spite of the ingenuity of 
this arrangement, it does not answer for 
heavy work. The two cuts are not uniform, 
and the gain by utilising the back stroke is 
not so much as might be at first imagined. 

A good deal of interest was manifested in 
the turning of the balls for the valves. These 
are of gun-metal, and must be turned truly 
cylindrical. The fulfilment of this condition 
depends in great measure upon the manipu- 
latory skill of the workman. It is true that 
the absence of all tool marks upon the ball, 
when it has reached a completely, or nearly 
completely, cylindrical condition, is some test 
of theaccuracy of its shape, but itis not actually 
tested until it is fitted inthe valve and sub- 
mitted to the action of the steam. It is not 
difficult to understand that a workman of 
average intelligence would, after a certain 
amount of experience, become nearly as good 


a judge of the accurate shape of a ball as the 
practical test itself. In the wheel shop, which 


|was next visited, the party witnessed the 
| turning of the wheels intended for the new 


changed their mind to a considerable extent | (7S!N¢s- 


within the last few months, not one of the. 


The wheel lathes are 7ft. 6in. in 
diameter. Some of them are from the estab- 
lishment of Whitworth, and others from that 
of Steuart. Those from the latter manu- 
factory appear to be superior, as they are 
strengthened by ribs or radial stiffening bars, 
which are wanted in the machines manu- 
factured at the former premises. ‘The tyres 
of the engine wheels are of Vickers’s steel. 
They are not bolted on in any way, but are 
simply shrunk on. ‘There is a groove on one 
side of the wheel into which they fit, and on 
the other side they are secured by a con- 
centric ring, which is driven on, and, as it 
were, keys the whole tyre in. The putting 
on and taking off the wheels from the axle is 
one of the heaviest operations in connection 
with the construction of an engine. The 
axle is driven on to the wheels by hydraulic 
power, and further secured by steel keys. 
Great as is the power that is required for this 
operation, it falls far short of that needed to 
get the wheels off again. In that case, the 
wheels and keys as well have to be pulled off 
the shaft. It will afford some idea of the 
pressure required when we mention: that two 
of the iron barrels of the hydraulic pumping 
machine gave way under the strain, and that 
a steel one is now used to effect the desired 
purpose. Inthe smithy or forge, the steam 
hammer was at work forging a connecting- 
rod. ‘The hammer can give a blow equal to 
about four tons in weight, although the actual 
weight of the hammer head itself is not much 
over twenty-five hundredweight. The usual 
amount of bolt making, and forging of various 
pieces of iron intended to form some com- 


ponent part of an engine, was being actively : 


carried on, and furnished sufficient evidence 
that the ordinary repairs of so large a rolling 
stock as that possessed by the Company must 
suffice for the constant employment of a large 
number of working men and skilled artisans. 

The principal object of attraction in the 
carriage shed was, naturally enough, the 
royal saloon carriage. ‘The shed is about 
250ft. by 120ft., and exceedingly well planned 
and ventilated. In winter it can be heated 
by hot-water pipes, not merely for the com- 
fort and convenience of the workmen engaged 
in it, but also for the purpose of drying the 
paint and varnish on the newly-made car- 
riages. ‘Teak is the principal timber used in 
the construction of the carriages, and oppor- 
tunities were afforded to the visitors of in- 
specting the actual building of the different 
classes of vehicles. The lower frame or bed 
is composed partly of timber and partly ofiron, 
theframework being solidly fastened together 
by angle irons and knees. Adjoining the car- 
riage-room is that appropriated to the pre- 
paration of the wood to be subsequently 
used in construction. Here are circular and 
ribbon saws, theformer used for large baulks, 
18in. square, and the latter for tenoning and 
mortising, as well as for sawing planks and 
battens. The building provided for the 
repairing of the engines is arranged in rather 
apeculiar manner, and consists of two long 
parallel workshops divided by acentralspacein 
which a traversing platform works. This plat- 
form is moved by steam, and serves to convey 
the engines backwards and forwards from one 
shop to the other. As may be imagined, 
these repairing shops are always pretty full 
of engines in every stage of progress. At the 
time of our visit one—the ‘“‘ Pyramus”—was 
resplendent in a new coat of paint, and 
evidently just ready to take to the road again. 
Others were without their wheels, and others 
were having their boilers cut in half and 
lengthened, while others, again, by the hollow 
noise proceeding from their cavernous interior 
were evidently being subjected to severe 
mechanical operations. As usual, the greatest 
amount of noise was experienced in the 
boiler-shop, where rivetting constitutes the 
principal feature of labour. 


The party, after visiting the weighing-room, 
left the works well pleased and instructed at 
all they witnessed, not forgetting to thank 
very cordially Mr. Walker, who accompanied 
them throughout their tour of inspection. 
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NOTES ON EARTHWORK.—XITI. 


We have spoken of removing earth by 

waggons holding several cubic yards, 
and tipping them into railway embankments. 
There are other embankments, however, in 
the construction of which such waggons are 
not suitable; they are only suitable, indeed, 
for those banks which can be raised in one.or 
at the most two heights, and where the rails 
consequently need only lengthening from time 
to time, and where it is not necessary often to 
take up and relay the road. When reservoirs 
are made by forming embankments across 
valleys, and damming up streams of water, 
these embankments are generally higher than 
railway embankments, although not so long, 
A railway bank consists of one homogeneous 
mass ; but a reservoir bank consists essen- 
tially of three distinct parts—viz., a centre 
core of puddled clay, of sufficient thickness 
to prevent water passing through it, and an 
outer and an inner bank of earth to hold it 
up in its place. The slope of the outer bank 
may be any one at which the earth will stand 
safely without slipping, and is generally 2 
horizontal to 1 vertical, the top width being 
only a few feet outside the puddle wall. The 
top width of the inner bank may likewise be 
only a few feet inside the puddle wall, but 
the slope must be regulated by the considera- 
tion that water will penetrate it; and when 
water has penetrated it, and the head of water 
in the reservoir is lowered, that water which 
had entered the earth does not usually escape 
from it so quickly as the water is lowered, 
and, therefore, tends to cause the saturated 
earth to slip. To counteract this tendency 
to slip, the slope is made flatter than the 
outer slope, generally 3 horizontal to 1 
vertical. 

The ground upon which a reservoir is con- 
structed is seldom, if ever, sufficiently reten- 
tive down to a sufficient depth to allow of the 
core of clay puddle being carried up from the 
surface of the ground. The great pressure 
of a high head of water drives it into the 
pores of the ground, and, unless the centre 
puddle were carried down to retentive ground 
at a sufficient depth, the water would escape 
horizontally under it, and come out in the 
form of springs lower down the valley. For 
this reason a trench is excavated in the centre 
line of the embankment down to retentive 
ground, often 20ft. or 30ft., sometimes 40ft., 
and in a few instances the depth has been as 
much as 60ft. . 

The width of the trench at the surface of 
the ground is proportioned to the height to 
which the puddle wall is to be carried. The 
thickness of the puddle wall at the top should 
never be less than 6ft. when the clay is of 
the very best quality, and when the clay con- 
tains any mixture of other earth the thickness 
at the top should not be less than 8ft. What- 
ever the thickness at the top may be, which 
is uniform from end to end of the bank, one- 
sixth of the height of the bank above the sur- 
face at every point should be added to this 
top thickness, say 8ft., and that will give the 
proper width of the trench at every point. 
This allows a batter of lin. in a foot on each 
side of the puddle-wall. 

The top soil and all soft ground is removed 
from the seat of the bank and reserved for 
soiling the outer slope, no part of it being 
put into the bank itself. 

It is sometimes necessary that the puddle 
trench shall be carried down to a greater 
depth than that originally intended. Trial 
shafts are usually sunk at several points along 
the intended trench, and from the appearance 
of the ground at these points the depth is 
estimated ; but, nevertheless, when the whole 
length comes to be excavated there may be 
reasons for continuing the trench farther 
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down. The timbering, therefore, should be so 
arranged, and be of sucha strength, as to 
allow this to be done if necessary. Another 
reason for great strength of timbering is that 
it is important to prevent cracks taking place 
in the ground adjoining the trench by the 
giving way of the timbering, besides the im- 
portance in a money point of view by having to 
re-excavate the trench. There are two ways of 
filling in the trench with puddle. Sometimes the 
clay is thrown in in lumps in its raw state, 
and cut and cross-cut with tools and trodden 
in the trench, with the help of water. In 
this manner of working, the raw clay is spread 
along the trench in uniform and level layers 
of Gin. in thickness or thereabouts, and each 
layer is worked into puddle of the proper 
consistency before another is thrown in. 
Puddling tools are similar to grafting tools, 
described in a former number of these notes. 
The manner of working up the clay into 
puddle is by pressing down the tool with the 
foot through the top layer of clay and several 
inches into the one under it, in regular lines 
2in. or 3in. apart, swaying the tool backwards 
and forward, and using sufficient water to soak 
the clay. This having been done longi- 
tudinally, the same layer is cross-cut in a 
similar manner, and the close treading of the 
workmen during the two operations puddles 
‘the clay into an impervious mass. Time is 
required for the raw clay to soak up water 
before the cutting is begun, otherwise the 
puddle will be liable to the presence of dry 
lumps, and will probably not be water-tight ; 
at the same time, it is equally important not 
to use too much water. It is with puddling 
as it is with most other things—persistent 
labour is the quality necessary to success, 
and it isa mistake to think of shirking the 
labour by substituting water. 

Another way is to puddle the clay at the 
place from which it comes, throw it into the 
trench, and ram it down with wooden beaters 
in layers of 6in. thickness. The lowest parts 
of the trench should be filled in first, and no 
part of the puddling should be carried up to 
a height of more than 6ft. above an edjoining 
part. 

In the last number of a series of Notes on 
Carpentry, which we published some time 
ago, we said, with reference to cofferdams, 
that the business of the carpenter is to pre- 
pare a shell, or framework, of timber to 
contain and protect the clay puddle with 
which it is filled, to keep out the water, and 
that if we should thereafter have anything to 
say about earthwork we would describe the 
process of puddling. The above described 
method of filling the puddle trench of an 
embankment fulfils that promise, for the 
process is the same in both. 

Jn filling the puddle trench of an embank- 
ment, it is important to prevent stones or 
earth falling into it while the puddling is 
proceeding. Sometimes it has been supposed 
that a mixture of gravel or small stones 
with the clay is not detrimental, and even 
that itis beneficial, but we confess to an 
inability to see any sound reason in this, and 
much prefer that the clay shall be clay only, 
for, besides the greater labour required to 
work puddle containing gravel, the mass 
cannot be so homogeneous, and, therefore, 
not so effectual in resisting the passage of 
water, as clay alone ; and we imagine the mis- 
take to have arisen from the fact that a 
mixture of gravel or small stones with puddle 
that is to be built upon strengthens its power 
of resistance to weight, and is, therefore, 
proper for such situations. 

The sets of timbers should be withdrawn 
gradually, and after one set has been with- 
drawn the puddling should be continued 
right up to the next set of timbering before 
it is struck. Puddling cannot be proceeded 
with in frost, to make sound work, but after 
the frost is thoroughly out of the clay the 
effect upon it will have been so beneficial in 
breaking it up and mellowing it that it will 
require much less labour to complete the pro- 
cess. One man can fill into a puddle trench 


as much clay as five men can puddle—that is, as 
one can spread, and four can cut and tread ; so 
that if a man fills in sixteen cubic yards a 
day and the wages average 3s.a day all 
round, the labour of puddling is worth 
1s. 2d. per cubic yard. 

Before the lower and central part: of the 
trench has been filled in with puddle to the 
surface for some distance on each side of the 
stream, the bank will have been raised to some 
height along the outer edge, or towards the 
foot of the slope, on the inner and outer sides. 
In order to consolidate the bank as it pro- 
gresses, and not to leave that operation 
merely to the lapse of time, which in a reser- 
voir bank would be dangerous, it is raised in 
thin layers, evenly spread one over another, 
and each layer well consolidated before 
another is deposited on it. How to accom- 
plish this consolidation in the best manner is 
one of the chief problems the engineer has to 
solve. It has been strongly insisted on that 
these layers should never exceed Yin. in thick- 
ness, and that the earth should be removed 
and deposited in bank with barrows or with 
dobbin carts (and never with large waggons 
on rails, as has been sometimes done, and the 
earth tippedin layers of 6ft. or more in depth), 
and that each layer should be well punned 
with punners weighing not less than 10lb. 
weight, one punner being employed, besides 
one man tolevel down, forevery man engaged 
in filling the barrows or dobbin carts; for 
one man can fill quite as much earth in a day 
as another can properly consolidate by pun- 
ning. The dobbin cart is represented in Figs. 
138, 14, and 15. It holds about three-quarters 
of a cubic yard. 
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Independently of the practice, which varies 
in England, it may be worth while to consider 
the rationale of the position. The most per- 
fect method of depositing earth in embank- 
ments in respect of thorough consolidation is 
probably that adopted by the natives of India, 
of carrying small quantities of clayey earth 
in baskets on their heads and depositing it 
evenly over the surface. In this manner the 
minimum quantity of earth receives the 
maximum amount of consolidation, for the 
consolidation is as the weight passing over it, 
and inversely as the quantity deposited by 
the instrument of its carriage (neglecting for 
the present the effect of punning). ‘Taking 
a native workman to weigh at the least 
1001b., and to carry 50lb. weight of earth, 
the ratio of the weight of the carrying instru- 
ment and the earth carried is 2-5 to 1 going 
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and 2 to 1 returning, or a mean of 2°25 to 1. 
Now, if we say that the 501b. weight of earth is 
spread over a space of 2 square feet, the thick- 
ness of it would be about 3in., and if we take 
for comparison with the other systems a 
height in each case of 10ft. we shall have in 
this (Indian) system the proportionate weight 
of 24 to 1 repeated 40 times in that height, 
and 24 x 40 = 100 resultant. 

If we take barrow work, and say that an 
English navvy weighs 160lb., and his barrow 
60lb., and that he wheels 220lb. weight of 
earth, the ratio of the weight of the trans- 
porting instrument to the weight transported — 
is as 2 to 1 going, and 1 to 1 returning, ora 
mean of 15 to 1. If the thickness of the 
layers be 9in., there will be 13 of them in 
10ft..in height, and 1-5 x 13 = 20 resultant, 
as compared 100 in the other case. 

If we take dobbin carts holding a weight 
of 2,0001b, of earth and weighing 800lb., and 
the horse 1,200Ib., we have a ratio of 4,000 
to 2,000, or 2 to 1 going, and 2,000 to 2,000 
or 1 to 1 returning, the mean of which is 
15 to 1. Taking the same thickness of 9in., 
the resultant is 1:5 x 18 = 20. 

If we take waggons holding 14 cubic yard, 
or say 4,0001b. weight of earth, and weighing 
1,800]b., and the horse 1,000lb. as before (a 
horse taking one waggon at a time across the 
bank), we have a proportion of 7,000 to 4,000, 
or 1:75 to 1 going, and 3,000 to 4,000, or °75 
to 1 returning, the mean being 1:25 to 1. 
But it would never do to employ waggons — 
and rails for layers of only 9in. thick; the 
road would require shifting too often; so let 
the depth of the layers be increased to 23ft. ; 
there would then be 4 layers in the height of 
10ft. The resultant, therefore, would be 
1:25 x A= os 

These statements pretend to do no more 
than compare upon the same basisthe different 
ways of raising a bank in respect of its con- 
solidation pari passu with its rising. - They 
take no account of the cost of any system, 
for it would be manifestly impossible to _ 
compare the money value of the labour of 
raising a bank in India with that of raising 
a similar bank in England ; and further, they 
leave out the question of punning as a means 
of consolidation in addition to the consolida- 
tion ensuing from the traffic. One of the 
chief problems to be solved by the engineer, 
as we said before, is how to procure a 
thorough consolidation of the bank in the best 
manner, and in all these questions of how best 
to do anything the cost of it forms a material 
consideration. The most expensive may not 
always be the best, and itis certain that the 
cheapest is very often the worst. Take, for 
instance, the cheapest and least efficient of 
the cases above given, that of raising a reser- 
voir bank with waggons and rails. It is 
certainly cheaper, but consider the risk of a 
burst ! If the bank should burst (as one or 
two have done) when made with waggons on 
rails with high tips, the lossin material in-— 
terests and in compensation will far outweigh 
the additional cost of making the bank in a_ 
sounder manner inthin layers. Somuch forthe 
probable ultimate cost ofthe work. The graver 
considerations of probable loss of life we do- 
notenter upon, further than to mention that 
by the bursting of the Bradfield Reservoir em- 
bankment of the Sheffield Waterworks 250° 
persons were killed—not the directors of the 
company, or any of them, neither any share- 
holders that we know of, but 250 persons, 
chiefly hammer-men and grinders, and their 
families, with some small shopkeepers and 
their families. Well, there is no sort of satis- 
faction in regarding the case in any aspect; 
but, as a fact, the consequence of it has been 
to pull off 2 per cent. of the dividends of the 
Company ever since. 

The seat of an embankment such as this | 
now being described slopes down the valley, 
crosswise of the bank. The layers of earth, 
however, should not follow that inclination — 
on the lower or outer side of the bank, but be 
raised up at and near the foot or outer edge, 
so that the inclination shall be the reverse of - 


sort of stop-gap to it. 
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that of the natural surface, and be downwards 
towards the puddle wall. The upper or inner 
side of the bank should be treated in the 
same manner, unless the natural surface hasa 
considerable slope of itself, in which case the 
layers may be deposited conformably with it. 
The object of this, like that of forming the bank 
in regular layers, is to prevent slips. For the 
same reason the seat of the outer portion of 
the bank should be stepped, so that the mass 
may not rest upon an inclined base, and tend 
to slide bodily away from the puddle which 
it is designed to uphold. 

By the time that the middle part of the 

puddle-trench has been filled in, the bank will 
have been thus raised towards the outer edge 
or foot of the slope on each side. The puddle 
is then continued upwards as a wall, backed 
up with earth on each side, with a batter on 
each side of lin. in a foot. It should never 
be allowed to be below the earth-backing, for 
then it is difficult to prevent lumps of earth 
or stones rolling into it. It is important to 
protect the faces of the puddle-wall from 
becoming dried, and so cracked, diminishing 
the thickness of useful puddle, and for that 
purpose, as well as to form a sort of gutter 
in which to work the puddle, a rampart of 
sods should be laid along each side of the 
puddle-wall, and kept up a little in advance 
of it. Another precaution may be taken to pro- 
tect the puddle-wall—viz., to select the most 
retentive material at command to be placed 
adjoining this rampart of sods, of the width, 
say, of the puddle-wall itself. 
_ The width of the top of the bank depends 
in some measure on its height, and varies from 
12ft. to 24ft. in practice, 15ft. and 18ft. being 
common widths. The outer slope is soiled 
with the top soil removed from the seat of the 
bank. ‘This seems to complete the earthwork 
of a reservoir embankment. 

We have taken what we consider to be the 
scientific and proper view of the action of 
the forces to be resisted by a reservoir bank, 
and it follows upon this view that the inner 
portion of the bank should be made, where 
possible—that is, where the material at com- 
mand for the formation of that part of the 
bank is of such a kind—of hard and porous 
material, so as to allow the water that enters 
it (and which cannot be prevented altogether) 
to drain out again into the reservoir as fast 
as the water in the reservoir is lowered by 
being drawn off, or as fast as the porosity of 
the material will allow, and so prevent slipping 
of the saturated earth. But we feel bound to 
say that this is not the view taken by every- 
one, although we believe it to be the general 
one. The other view is that the inner portion 
of the bank should be made, as far as possible, 
to resist the passage of water through it to the 
puddle wall, this being looked upon only as a 
second defence—a sort of help to the in- 


ability of the inner bank to prevent the 


passage of more or less water through it—a 
1 Upon this view it 
follows that the inner portion of the bank 


_ should be made of the most retentive kind of 
earth that can be procured, and the ever 

present thought in raising it should be that 
Itself is to form the barrier to the passage of 


i 


water out of the reservoir. As it would, 


' however, be almost impossible to make it so 


t 


perfect with the materials ordinarily at 


_ coramand, the puddle-wall is looked upon as 


<a 


doing the duty.of stopping an 5 
; : y water that 
may find its way through the inner bank. 


' With some experience in the matter, how- 


ever, we are unable to agree with this 
view, and think that the puddle-wall should 
be depended on solely for the watertight- 
ness of the reservoir, and that the aim in the 
construction of the banks which uphold it 


_ should be so to dispose the material as to pre- 


vent its slipping. The system of making 
reservoir banks in India, as described by those 
who have had experience in that country, is 
to have no central core of puddle, but to make 
the whole bank one homogeneous mass. 
But we have seen how different the manner 
of raising a bank there is to what itis or could 


be in England, or perhaps in Europe, and cer- 
tainly in America. The question depends on 
the rate of wages and the condition of labour. 
In India the whole question isone of labour, 
that being there abundant and cheap. In 
Europe and America it is a question of labour 
combined with skill in construction, and the 
use of mechanical implements. 

——— 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Life of Richard Trevithick; with an Account 
of his Inventions, by Francis Trevithick, C.E. 
(London: E. & F. N. Spon), is a history of the 
steam-engine rather than of Trevithick. There is a 
vast amount of imformation in the book, but it is 
not so put together as to induce the general reader 
to persevere in its perusal. The illustrations are 
exceedingly good.— Railways or No Railways ; the 
Battle of the Gauges Renewed, by R. F. Fairlie 
(London: Effingham Wilson), is written by its 
author in defence of his well-known narrow gauge 
method of railway construction, and in reply to some 
strictures recently published by the Hon. Silas 
Seymour, of New York.—Health and Comfort in 
House Building, by J. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. 
Hayward, M.D. (London: E. & F. N. Spon), con- 
tains the results of a practical trial made by the 
authors of a scheme of house ventilation through the 
kitchen chimney by means of a syphon shaft, and a 
foul air chamber communicating with each room by 
means of a separate pipe. These arrangements were 
afterwards described in a paper read by Dr. Hayward 
before the Architectural Society of Liverpool. (See 
Burtpina News, March 8, 1872—Vol. XXII. p. 191.) 
In the present work all details of the plan are given, 
and in an appendix is added a review of the methods 
of calculating the draughts in hot-air flues.—The 
Fifty-one Hour Wages Reckoner, by a retired 
banker (Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.), 
consists of computations per week and hour for a 
working month, with a supplementary comparative 
table applicable to weeks of 48, 54, 57, and 60 hours 
respectively.—Perspective ; or the Art of Drawing 
What One Sees, by Lieut. W. H. Collins, R.E., 
F.R.A.S. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co.), is a 
successful attempt to explain the rules of perspec- 
tive. The author takes his stand between two classes 
of writers—artists and geometricians—neither of 
which supply the want felt by students learning to 
draw from Nature. A few useful hints on colour 
are added.—On the Drainage and Sewerage of 
Towns, by John Phillips, C.E. (London: E. & F.N. 
Spon), is a reprint of a paper read in February last 
before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. It 
advocates the separate system of drainage, which 
Mr. Phillips claims to have originated and not Mr. 
Menzies, as is usually supposed. 

a 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


CrysTAL PaLAce Company’s ScHoon or Art, 
Science, AND LirrrAtuRE.—The award of prizes 
to lady students in two of the art classes of the 
school was made on Saturday last, after which a 
private exhibition of the works submitted in com- 
petition took place in the studio, and was visited by 
a very large number of the students of the school 
and their friends. Mr. Louis Haghe and Mr. H. G. 
Hine officiated as judges for water-colour painting, 
the class conducted by Mr. Edward A. Goodall. The 
silver medal was awarded to Miss Turner, of the 
Lawn, Tulse-hill, for a drawing of the ‘‘ Pompeian 
Court—Interior;” the certificate of merit to Miss 
Elizabeth Farquhar, for a ‘Study in the Egyptian 
Court ;” and commendation was accorded to works 
by Miss Edith Farquhar, Miss Turner, and Miss Flora 
Teulon. Mr. Joseph Durham, A.R.A., and Mr. 
Thomas Woolner, A.R.A., were the judges for model- 
ling in clay, the class conducted by Mr. W. Shenton. 
Miss Ellen Cooper, of Sydenham-hill, took the silver 
medal; the certificate of merit was won by Miss E. 
A. Edgington, of Teviot House, Upper Tooting; 
while several works, especially medallion portraits 
and basso-relievos, by each of these ladies were com- 
mended. About 50 water-colour drawings and 70 
works of sculpture were submitted to the judges. 


Lonpon.—The examination of students’ works 
submitted from night classes for drawing, and from 
schools of art in competition for payments and 
prizes, has just been concluded.; From 397 night- 
classes, 56,016 works have been received ; from 114 
schools of art 73,226 works have been sent up, 
making a grand total of 129,242 drawings, models, 
or paintings which have been executed in the 
classes during the year ending in April last. This 
is an increase over 1871 of 19,051 works. These 
works were first submitted to a preliminary exami- 
nation, each school being taken separately by a 
committee of examiners, who awarded 1,100 third- 
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and at the same time selected from 
the mass 1,208 of the best and most advanced 
works for reference to the national competition, in 
which all the schools of art in the country compete 
with one another. Ten gold, twenty-five silver, 
and sixty bronze medals have been awarded, 
together with a number of prizes of books. The 
prize works of this competition, together with as 
many of the other competing works as space could 
be found for, are exhibited in the western gallery 
on the ground floor of the South Kensington Museum, 
where they will remain open to the inspection of 
persons interested in art-education, and to the public, 


until September. 


grade prizes, 


—— 
ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

EpINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL AssocrATIoN.—On 
Wednesday week, the closing meeting of this Associa- 
tion for the present session took place, Mr. W. Mor- 
ham, vice-president, in the chair. A communication 
was read from the president, Mr. H. J. Blanc, re- 
garding the business of the session and the projects 
for next session, the most important of these being 
aroom for library and reading purposes, where mem- 
bers may study the valuable architectural works in 
possession of the Association. There seems to be a 
prospect of the Engineers’ Society and the Archi- 
tects joining together in this scheme. ‘I'he secre- 
tary, treasurer, and librarian read their respective 
reports. Office-bearers were elected for the ensuing 
session, including Mr. John Paterson, president ; Mr. 
H. J. Blanc, vice-president; Mr. James Ballantine, 
jun, secretary; Mr. W. T. Russell, treasurer ; and 
Mr. Thomas Bonnar, jun., librarian. Intimation 
was made by the secretary that Mr. David Bryce, 
R.S.A., and Mr. J. T. Rochead had signified their in- 
tention of presenting two prizes to be competed for 
by apprentices of not more than five years standing 
for the best series of drawings of domestic or eccle- 
siastical buildings in Scotland. 

Leeps AcApem1an Socrety.—The members of 
the Leeds Academian Society had a pleasant excur~ 
sion on Saturday to Adel Church. They were met 
by the incumbent, who gave a descriptive lecture of 
the history of the church. The font was stated to 
be the same age as the church, which was built about 
the year 1130, in the reign of King Stephen. An 
elaborate description was given of the inner arch of 
Norman architecture, its ornamental and representa- 
tive figures, and also of the Norman architecture of 
the church. The company afterwards adjourned to 
the vestry to inspect the rare antique specimens of 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman relics of great interest, 
consisting of hand stone grinding mills, of original 
and primitive construction, and other objects of 
interest, found in the neighbourhood where a Roman 
town or encampment existed. After tea the com- 
pany visited the different places of intérest in the 
locality, and again returned to the church, where 
Mr. Lowthwaite gave a brief and eloquent description 
of the church, its architecture, history, and his views 
of the representative figures in the porch and also in 
the inner arch. 

———_——_ 

LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

DALTON AND FuRNESS PERMANENT BENEFIT 
Burtpine Socrety.—The annual meeting of this 
society was held on the 19thult. at Dalton Castle. 
From the report read by the Secretary it appeared 
that the profits for the year ending June 30 last, 
arising from the funds of the society, including a 
balance from last year’s report of £117 16s. 8d., 
amounted to £496 15s. 4d. This enabled the Com- 
mittee to place to the credit of each investing mem- 
ber fifteen-sixteenths of a penny for every 
deposited four weeks, leaving a balance of £150 4s. 4d. 
to befdivided amongst future dividends. At 
the present time there are 98 subscribing members, 
representing 177} shares, and 33 purchasing mem- 
bers, representing 86 shares. The balance from last 
report was £1,026 3s. 7d. The members’ subscrip- 
tions amounted to £1,112 15s. The repayments from 
borrowers were £1,422 5s.7d. ; interest, £333 11s. 5d. ; 
and other incidental receipts, making a total of 
£3,950 14s. 4d. The members’ withdrawals during 
the year were £1,373 2s. 10d.; advances to purchasers 
£775 14s. 6d. and other payments making a total of 
£2,193 8s. 11d.,leaving a balance in hand of £1755s. 5d. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 

INDUSTRIAL Dwetiincs Company.—The _half- 
yearly report of the directors of the Improved Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company (Limited) has been issued, 
from which it appears that the usual dividend of 
5 percent. isrecommended, after providing the neces- 
sary contributions to the reserve funds for repairs 
and redemption of leases, and placing £5,000 to a 
reserve fund for the equalisation of dividends. It 
will be remembered that this company was founded 
by Sir Sidney Waterlow (who still presides over it) 
in 1863. The number of workmen’s dwellings now 
erected is 1,268, and the outlay on capital account 
for the same, including cost of sites, is £185,820. 
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THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


N the Burrprxe News for July 28, 1871 (Vol. 
» XXI., p. 67), we printed a paper on this sub- 
ject read by Mr. Wood at a meeting of the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, and more 
recently—February 23, 1872, (Vol. XXII., p. 159) 
—we reprinted from the Times some further par- 
ticulars of Mr. Wood’s important investigations. In 
connection with the recent Conference of Architects 
a large party of gentlemen visited the British 
Museum to inspect some of the fragments which 
have been brought over to this country from 
Ephesus, and on that occasion Mr. Newton, of the 
British Museum, made some remarks on the subject, 
of which a report will be found in our issue for June 14 
last (Vol. XXII., p. 475). A recent number of the 
Saturday Review contains so interesting and 
succinct an account of the explorations so far as they 
have yet been carried on, that we reproduce it. We 
heartily endorse what is said in the concluding sen- 
tences of the Reviewer, for, in the words of the 
Times of the 22nd ult., ‘The harvest is ripe; shall 
we be content to stand by with folded arms and see 
it gathered by foreign hands coming in at the 
eleventh hour? Shall we let French or German 
_ archeologists finish Mr. Wood’s work and rob him 
of his well-earned laurels? So lame and impotent 
a conclusion to so great a beginning would be un- 
worthy of the race which, whatever its shortcomings 
in literature or art, can assert with just pride that, 
as explorers and discoverers, wherever success de- 
pended on energy, perseverance, the sagacity which 
long experience renders almost prophetic, and the 
judgment which knows how best to apply material 
means, British travellers have ever been found in 
the foremostrank.” In this connection, we are glad 
to see that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
is taking steps to promote the success of the labour 
of love in which Mr. Wood is engaged. 

In a shed which for many years contained the 
long-lost remains of one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World, the newly-found relics of another and 
still more renowned of those wonders are now to be 
seen. For, by an arrangement unusually in keeping 
with the fitness of things, the space at the British 
Museum which was until recently occupied by the 
marbles from the Mausoleum is now devoted to the 
first fruits of the fortunate discovery of the great 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus. That discovery is in 
itself of so interesting a nature, and the results to be 
expected from it may prove so important, that too 
much attention can scarcely be directed towards it. 
It is no light matter that, after so many unsuccess- 
ful attempts, the shrouding mantle of time should 
have been, at least to some extent, drawn aside, and 
that we should have been able to obtain a glimpse of 
the fallen majesty of that famous edifice which the 
ancients accounted the crowning effort of Ionic archi- 
tecture, and which was to the people of Asia Minor 
what S. Peter’s at Rome is to the Christian world. 

From immemorial times the Ephesian river Cay- 
ster has gone on “ making land,” its annual inun- 
dations leaving behind them an alluvial deposit which 
raises the level of the plain and slowly encroaches 
on the sea. In the early period of their history the 
Ephesians kept the river to some extent within 
bounds, but as time went by their harbour began to 
fail, and after the vigorous attempt of the King of 
Pergamus to clear it had resulted in failure, it was 
abandoned to its fate. From that period the old city 
which surrounded it—as distinguished from the new 
city built on higher ground at a later date—seemed 
gradually to sink as the level of the plain rose, until 
at last its walls lay buried beneath some 20ft. of 
marshy soil. The Ephesus of the present day, called 
by its inhabitants Aiasoluk, consists of “a few 
miserable houses, and a few hovels, some of them 
leaning against the pillars of the great aqueduct that 
strides across the plain,” at some distance from the 
river and the marshes. Of the glories of the past 
but little remains. The whole neighbourhood of the 
modern village of Ephesus is strewed with marble 
relics, and where the ancient city stood lie the ruins of 
many vast buildings. Conspicuous among these is 
the Great Theatre, which held upwards of 56,000 
persons, and the Odeum, or smaller theatre, both of 
which have been cleared out in recent excavations. 
The Stadium and Gymnasium are also recognisable ; 
the outline of the harbour may still be traced by 
the rankness of its reeds, and the city wall crops up 
here and there in massive blocks. 

But the building for which every Western spec- 
tator of this scene of desolation long looked most 
eagerly, though all in vain, was the great Temple of 
Diana. It seemed strange that every trace of so 
vast an edifice should have completely vanished, 
though it was known that the Goths sacked and 
destroyed it in the third century of our era, that the 
Byzantine Christians subsequently used its ruins asa 
quarry, probably until the time of Justinian, and 
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that for centuries the Cayster has been yearly 
spreading a fresh pall of alluvial deposit above its 
buried remains. Successive travellers suggested 
various localities asits site, most of them attempting 
to identify it with some of the massive substructures 
still visible. On the Admiralty chart of the Gulf 
of Scala Nova, issued in 1836, the position of the 
Temple is conjecturally laid down on the north side 
of the city, and in Mr. Falkener’s elaborate work on 
Ephesus, published in 1862, it is supposed to have 
been at the head of the harbour, on the west of the 
city. Inthe year 1863, Mr. Wood began his ex- 
plorations, “with no funds” (says the Report of the 
Committee of the Dilletante Society—a memoir to 
which we are greatly indebted), ‘“‘except what he 
ventured out of his private means ; with no imple- 
ments or other plant; with no dwelling-house at 
hand, and with no kind of assistance from others, 
except a firman obtained for him by the Trustees of 
the British Museum.” Beginning with the Odeum, 
Mr. Wood proceeded to clear out the area of the 
Great Theatre, the scene of the uproar on the occa- 
sion of S. Paul’s visit to the city. There he found 
a number of inscriptions, one of which furnished 
the first clue to the discovery of the Temple. After 
clearing out the Great Theatre, Mr. Wood discovered 
what he had good grounds for supposing was the 
Magnesian Gate of the city. From that gate, ac- 
cording to Philostratus, a stoa, or covered portico, 
led to the Temple of Diana, intended to yield shelter 
in bad weather to processions ; and outside the gate 
he had discovered Mr. Wood found, about 11ft. 
underground, ‘‘an ancient road, with tombs on each 
side, pointing in a north-east direction, and at the 
side of this road a row of bases or square piers, such 
as would have served to support a stoa like that of 
Damianus.” This road Mr. Wood continued to 
explore during the years 1867, 1868, and the first 
half of 1869, and in the meanwhile he discovered 
“another ancient way leading from a city gate near 
the Stadium towards the Turkish village of Aiasoluk,” 
along which also were tombs and bases of piers in- 
dicating a line of portico. Thinking it probable 
that these roads converged towards the Temple, Mr. 
Wood followed their track, and in April, 1869, he 
“struck upon the angle of the peribolos just where 
it might have been expected to be.” In this wall 
was an inscription stating that the Emperor Augustus 
had rebuilt the peribolos wall round the Temple of 
the Goddess Diana. Two other inscriptions at a 
little distance stated the distance from the river and 
thé width of the road at the points where they 
occurred. From the angle of the peribolos on 
which he had thus lighted, Mr. Wood proceeded to 
trace the two lines of wall as far as he could. By 
November, 1869, he had followed the western wall 
for about 1,150ft., from south to north; but it then 
bent towards the west, and no further trace of it 
could be found. Meantime he had sunk a number 
of pits within the preserved area of the peribolos, in 
hopes of lighting upon the Temple itself. In one of 
these he came upon ‘‘a pavement of square blocks 
of fine white marble, 9in. thick, laid on a level bed 
of black marble, as was the practice of Greek archi- 
tects in laying the floors of their temples,” together 
with two marble sculptures. ‘These remains lay 
buried under 18ft. of alluvial deposit, the lowest 
stratum of which was composed of splinters of fine 
white marble, which appeared to have been partially 
calcined by fire.” Proceeding with his explorations on 
this spot, Mr. Wood, in 1870, ‘‘ soon came to several 
drums of Ionic columns, ranging from 4ft. to dft., 
of white marble, with fine joints;” by January, 
1871, he had enlarged the area of his excavation to 
about 100ft. square, over the whole of which space 
drums of columns and other architectural marbles 
were strewn, and in February a fragment of the 
lowest drum of a column, 6ft. lin. in diameter was 
found in its original position on its base. As it 
was clear by this time that the site of the Temple 
had been discovered, the explorations were continued 
on a greater scale. 


From this sketch of the history of Mr. Wood’s 
discovery—one for which no slight praise is due to 
his intelligent and unwearied perseverance—we may 
turn to the consideration of its products, some of 
which have already arrived at the British Museum, 
while others are on board two ironclads, now, we 
believe, at Plymouth. Among these are, to use the 
words of the report we have already quoted so 
freely, “the lower drum of a column, nearly entire, 
with figures sculptured on it in relief, and large 
fragments of two or more drums, similarly 
sculptured; also the base of a pilaster, sculptured 
in relief, on the same scale as the drums.” The 
sculptured drums are evidently portions of the 
thirty-six columns of the Temple which Pliny de- 
scribes as ceelatz, or “sculptured in relief.” The 
largest of them, which weighs eleven tons and a 
quarter, bears on its least-injured side a composition 
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of six figures, three of which are supposed to repre 
sent Hermes, Victory, and either Hera or Demeter, | 
A figure in Oriental trousers occurs on the fragment — 
of another drum; on the pilaster is a female 
clad in a talaric chiton, who appears to be stru:; 
with Hercules. Part of another figure is seen on 
the return face of the pilaster, and above the sculp- 
ture on the block are the remains of a bead-and- 
reel moulding. The fragments do not suffice to 
settle the question as to what were the subjects 
chosen as the sculptural decorations on the thirty- 
six celate colamnz, but it is probable that the 
sculptors selected Asiatic myths connected with the 
early history of Ephesus—a likelihood enhanced a 
the occurrence of the figure in Oriental An ides, 
The sculptures on the largest drum appear to haye 
been at least well calculated for their purpose of 
architectural decoration, and if each drum of the 
thirty-six ceelate column was adorned with similar 
reliefs, each column being 60ft. high, a richness of 
effect must have been attained of which we have no 
other example in Greek architecture. Perhaps the 
Beautiful Gate of Herod’s Temple at Jerusalem was 
a portico with decorations of this kind. Now that 
we know what Pliny meant by his ecelate column, 
we are able to appreciate the sagacity of Professor 
Donaldson’s conjecture that the outlines of these 
sculptured columns may be discerned in the repre- 
sentations of the Temple of Diana on certain Roman 
coins of the Imperial period. On these coins one of 
the fronts of the Temple is shown with an octostyle 
portico, and, on a close inspection of the columns, 
figures in relief are to be seen on their : from 
their bases to about a third of their full height. It 
should be remarked that on those coins sculpture in 
the round is indicated in the pediments, and of this 
sculpture, which must have been on.a colossal style, 
we may expect to find fragments in situ. Z 
Among the other architectural marbles sent home 
by Mr. Wood are two fine specimens of Ionie 
capitals, and a base, found in its original position 
with part of the lowest drum of a column still 
standing on it. There are also several fragments of 
columns on a smaller scale which must have be- 
longed to the interior. "We do not-yet know enough 
of the plan of the Temple to decide whether these 
smaller pillars are to be reckoned among the 127 
columns with which, according to Pliny, the Temple 
was adorned. Each of these, he says, was the giff 
of a King; and, in curious confirmation of this 
statement, the excavations have brought to light 
several fragments of inscriptions on the torus 
moulding round the bases of columns, which, in all 
probability, actually record dedications of such a 
nature. The architectural marbles present many 
other interesting features; some of the smaller frag- 
ments, for instance, retain traces of red colour, while 
the calcined surface of other marbles, and their char-— 
coal smears, tell the sad story of some ancient con- 
flagration in which probably perished the beautiful 
timber roof and the staircase cunningly wrought in 
vine-wood. i 
A survey of these fragments, taken in connection 
with the narrative of Mr. Wood’s operations already 
referred to, tells us just so much about the Temple 
as makes us eager for that fuller and more precise 
information which we can hope to obtain only when 
the mass of marble now cropping up every where un 
the alluvial deposit cf the Cayster has been examined 
by intelligent eyes. Ionic architecture, which may 
be said to have been indigenous in Asia Minor, and 
to have been thence, in all probability, transplanted 
to Athens, attained its final developmentin the great 
Ephesian Temple—an edifice in which, as in the 
Mausoleum, and the almost contemporary Temple of 
Minerva at Priene, we recognise, though only defaced 
and mutilated fragments can offer their evidence, 
that freshness and vigour in the execution, that versa— 
tility and felicity of adaptation in the application, 
which distinguished all Greek art in its best days, 
and still continued to be its characteristic as late as 
the reign of Alexander the Great, and perhaps up 
to the middle of his century. That is precisely the 
period when the history of Greek art, which we may 
still trace through a series of extant examples from 
the archaic period upto that point, breaks off abruptly, 
leaving avast chasm between the reign of Alexander 
and the Augustan age. a 
Knowing, as we now do, something more than we 
did about the school of Scopas and his com 
the next chapter in the history of ancient art 
be the comparison of this school with that which 
immediately succeeded it, and of which Lysippus is 
the reputed founder and eponym ; and it is on the 
site now being explored at Ephesus, more than, 
perhaps, on any other spot in the whole Hellenic 
world, that we are likelv to find those missing links — 
in the chain of evidence which Winckelmann sought 
for in vain in Roman galleries. Such an enterprise 
as Mr. Wood has undertaken, ought, when once 
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yegun, to be carried out to its legitimate conclusion. 
vet us have not a petty, partial, faint-hearted ex- 
veriment, but a real, thorough exploration, carried 
ut, as in former expeditions, with all the means 
and appliances which a liberal and enlightened 
Yovernment has at its command. Otherwise envious 
‘oreigners may say that we had better have left the 
Cemple sleep on beneath the twenty-feet-deep 
overing of alluvial soil in which the Cayster had 
antombed it. 
——___>———_——__ 


[HE JOINERS’ AND COACHMAKERS’ COM- 
PANIES AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


f Siow: prizes awarded to the candidates in the 
competitions organised by the Joiners’ Com- 
any were distributed yesterday (Thursday) week, 
it a court of the Company held at Guildhall. The 
Master, Mr. J. Johnston, jun., presided, and the 
wardens present were Mr. J. Wynter, jun., and Mr. 
H.. L. Phillips. Specimens of the work for which 
he prizes were given were exhibited, and were much 
1dmired. In presenting the first prize to Mr. W. 
Hodges, of the Spitalfields School of Art (for 
sriginal design), the Master said he had to express 


these prizes to induce those who were training for 
skilled trades to do all in their power, not simply to 
raise. themselves to distinction in their own branch 
of art, but to raise the national character. The 
other prizes from this school were to Messrs. T. Russ 
and W.Shuter. The first prize in building con- 
struction was awarded to Mr. W. B. G. Lewis. 
student at the Charterhouse School of Art for two- 
and-a-half years. These designs were sent by ten 
students. The other prize for this school was gained 
by Mr. F. Ansell. There were three prize-takers 
from the Birkbeck School of Art, Messrs. T. V. J. 
Sennett, W. H. Sweet, and R. C. Miller, the latter 
being for mouldings applicable to ceilings. The 
prizes consisted of books on architecture and cases of 
mathematical instruments. The Master addressed a 
few words of encouragement to the candidates on 
their leaving. He said it would be for them to 
show to all around that they were industrious and 
persevering, and would make the best of surround- 
ing circumstances. Nothing good and nothing great 
could be achieved without these qualities. They 
should show they were determined not to ‘“ scamp” 
their work, but raise each one his branch of industry 
in the eyes of the world. Mr. Bedford thanked the 
master for distributing the prizes, and said that he 
himself had never felt prouder of their old company 
than now, when he saw it engaged in the work of 
that day. The Master replied, hoping that all suc- 
ceeding masters would take as great pleasure in such 
a work as he had. He thought they were well 
carrying out in it the principles on which that com- 
pany was formed. 

The Company of Coach and Coach Harness 
Makers have awarded their silver medal to F. Budd, 
coach-body maker, of Tything, Worcester, for a set 
of five drawings in ink of an omnibus, single 
brougham, landau, barouche, and Victoria phaeton ; 
and their bronze medal to W. C. Bolt, coach-body 
maker, 18, Georgiana-street, Camden Town, for a 
drawing in pencil of a landau body to scale. 
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HIGHWAYS. 


Te highways of the nation, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, town streets and country roads, are 
maintained by divers authorities and interests, the 
whole of which it is not easy to discover. In towns 
the maintenance of streets usually devolves on 
municipal councils or on similar bodies ; in London 
upon the vestries under the Metropolitan Local 
Management Act. The last-named authorities dis- 
bursed no less than £725,000 for the repairs of 
roads, streets, paths, and for cleansing and watering 
the same in the year 1869-70; this irrespective of 
the cost of lighting. What the municipal boroughs 
and the Towns Improvement Commissioners ex- 
pended for the same objects the official returns do 
not disclose. Local Boards of Health raised in 
1869-1870 £104,000 as highway rates. Roads 
commonly so called are made and kept up partly 
through the agency of turnpike trusts applicable to 
England and North Wales generally ; but for South 
Wales the trusts are under a special statute, the 
7 and 8 Vict., cap. 9. But where, as in the majority 
of cases, roads are maintained by rates, the manage- 
FN falls into the hands of distinct sets of 
anctionaries, with, of course, distinct jurisdictions. 
are (1) highway divisions under 12 and 13 
Viet, ap. 35, in which a separate highway rate is 
raised ;2) highway districts under 25 and 26 Vict., 
cap. 61, \nd 27 and 28 Vict. ,cap. 101, obtaining 
funds by ecept served on the overseers, and by 


the gratitude of the Court that such beautiful 
specimens had come before them. They had offered 
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them paid out of the poor-rates; and (3) South 
Wales districts formed under 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 
68. Bridges, which form an integral part of the 
highway, are in country districts paid for out of the 
county rate. In towns they would be probably 
built and maintained out of the town funds. In 
populous places the erection of a bridge is a com- 
mercial speculation, and as such does not come 
within the purview of taxation, Finally, we have 
a number of bridges and ferries which appear to 
belong neither to town nor to county, but to the 
parishes in which they are situate. They are 
necessary to our traffic, but are not numerous or 
very important. The revenue raised from them last 
year was under £100,000. We recently showed 
what is the taxation and expenditure under the 
existing turnpike trusts. The contemplated transfer 
of the powers and duties of the Secretary of State 
under Turnpike and Highway Acts to the Local 
Government Board makes it of interest to ascertain 
something of the rates and the outlay under the last- 
named statutes. It is stated that Mr. Stansfeld’s 
department will be entrusted with the duty of com- 
pleting the extinction of the remaining turnpike 
trusts—what the toll-payer will save by the change 
the ratepayer will have to bear, assuming he obtains 
no aid from the Government. Tn view of the future 
his present fiscal condition is of interest— 


Rates paid during the Year 1870, 
Highway divisions (12 and 13 Vict. cap. 35) :— 


FROGS. Satase censeacossosscacesscenedscasans cease: £555,330 
Work in liew of rates «.......ccccsrrrseres 
£572,168 
Highway districts (25 and 26 Vict. cap. 61; 27 
and 28 Vict. cap, 101):— 
ERM cecsess den sdenedcorasrsecooncaesseacsensnhtcnent*arhneq en 728,08] 
Highway districts, South Wales (23 and 24 Vict. 
cap. 68):— 
TERUG iss cavecenccheecehtoce dup scoreremsnagedsnecsdsescuceescutae : 46,550 
Total impost.......ssseeeee £1,346,799 


Besides the rates there are certain other receipts 
which carry the total up to £1,394,320. On the 
expenditure side of the account we have the cost of 
manual labour, £532,301; steam labour, £212,421; 
materials, £379,095; tradesmen’s bills, £63,339; 
salaries and common charges, £98,552; improve- 
ments, £30,767, and a number of miscellaneous 
charges which, added to the preceding items, make a 
total of £1,398,070—a sum remarkably close to the 
receipts, Should turnpike trusts be entirely 
abolished and the amount of their present revenue 
from tolls cast upon highway rates, the latter would 
be increased to £2,200,000 a year, or thereabouts. 
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KENT ARCHAXOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE centre of the operations of the Society this 
year was the old town of Faversham, in East 
Kent. The annval meeting was held on Tuesday in 
the Faversham Institute, under the presidency of 
Earl Amherst. The Rev. W. A. Scott-Robertson 
read the fourteenth annual report, which stated that 
the Council could give, as always, a satisfactory 
account of the progress of the Society. The members 
steadily increased, and were growing beyond the 
number of 1,000, about which they have hovered 
for some years. Forty new members had been 
elected in the year, and many more were awaiting 
election at their hands that day. The balance at 
the bankers was £512 16s. 9d., but the greater half 
of this would be payable in a few days to the 
printers, engravers, &c., for the expenses of the 
eighth volume of ‘‘Archzologia Cantiana.” The 
archeologists then proceeded to inspect the parish 
church, aspacious cruciform structure, partly in the 
Decorated, and partly in a later style. The Rev. 
C. E. Donne, the vicar, described the church,. and 
drew attention particularly to some fine fragments 
of mural painting on the walls of the north aisle near 
the chancel. The principal figures represent aking, a 
judge, anda pilgrim. The tower is a handsome square 
Norman one with asingularly beautiful pinnacled top. 
The Elizabethan Grammar School, a fine specimen of 
the domestic buildings of that period, was next visited, 
and the site of the ruins of Faversham Abbey proved 
to be interesting. The edifice was originally built 
by Kirg Stephen and his Queen, in 1147, for monks 
of Clugny, who being afterwards released from all 
suhjection to that order, the foreign monks became 
Benedictines. The abbey was confiscated by Henry 
VIIL., in 1558, when its revenues were valued at 
£355. Its abbots, during the reigns of Edward I. 
and Edward II. sat in thirteen several parliaments. 
In this monastic institution were interred King 
Stephen, his Queen Matilda, his son Eustace, and 
many other noble personages, The oratory belong- 
ing to the ancient abbey has been converted into a 
dwelling-place. The Roman Saints Crispin and 
Crispianus are said to have founded an asylum near 
this town, where they were apprenticed to a shoe- 
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maker. Davington, a small nr ne ats ane about a mile 
from Faversham, then became the centre of attrac- 
tion. Many urns and other Roman vessels, as well 
as coins of several Roman Emperors, have been dis- 
covered here, which makes it probable that this was 
once a Roman burial-ground. Fulk de Newnham, in 
1153, founded a priory for Benedictine nuns near 
the church, which is now occupied as a gentleman’s 
residence. The church has been recently restored, 
and is under the same roof as the Priory. Its chief 
beauty is the elegant Norman arch over the west 
door, and it contains many interesting monumental 
relics. of the gentry of the neighbourhood. On 
leaving Davington the archeologists returned to the 
town, where the annual dinner took place at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Lord Harris in the chair. 

On adjourning into the reading-room, papers were 
read by the Rev. C. E. Donne, on ‘‘ The Tragic Story 
of Arden of Faversham ;” by Mr. F. F. Giraud on 
“ I Ancient Charters ‘of the Corporation,” and by 

Bedo on ‘The Roman Remains discovered at 
resale 
> —_—_—_— 


THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 


AuprrsHor.—At the last meeting of the Alder- 
shot School Board, plans of a school, playground, 
&c., were received from the following architects :— 
Mr. Stapley (cost £2,650), Mr. Mussellwait (£2,500), 
and Mr. Wonnacott (£2,495). Mr. Mussellwait’s 
plans were accepted. 


Lonpon.—At the weekly meeting of this Board, on 
Wednesday, Mr. C. Reed, M.P., in accordance 
with notice of motion which he gave last week, 
moved the adoption of a recommendation of the 
works committee to theeffect that Mr. E. R. Robson 
be appointed architect of the Board, at a salary of 
£1,000 a year, with a view, among his other duties, 
to his designing and building the schools of the 
Board, and with the understanding that he give 
‘his time” to the Board, and that the Boar pro- 
vide the necessary staff and offices. The proposition 
gave rise to some discussion, in the course of which 
the Rev. J. Mee requested the clerk to read the 
original agreement Mr. Robson had entered into with 
the Board. The Clerk read the original agreement 
which had been entered into with Mr. Robson. It 
appeared from it that Mr. Robson had agreed to 
devote his ‘‘ whole time” as architect to the Board 
at a salary of £500 a year. Mr. Reed, M.P.., 
stated that Mr. Robson had found it necessary to 
devote more than what was generally looked upon 
as the whole of an architect’s time, and that in 
future he would have to attend to far more impor- 
tant duties than heretofore. For instance, Mr. 
Robson, under the new arrangements, would have to 
draw up plans and specifications for all new build- 
ings to be erected under the auspices of the Board, 
no matter who the architect of these schools might 
be. The motion was then agreed to pro tem., andit 
was referred back to the works committee to make 
arrangements by which Mr. Robson might be re- 
lieved of the duty of looking out for sites and 
negotiatingfor their acquisition. Mr. Charles Reed, 
M.P., brought up a report from the works committee, 
respecting the preliminary arrangements necessary 
to the erection of new schools in various parts of 
the metropolis. The result was that the Board 
confirmed a provisional agreement entered into by 
their clerk and Mr. A. Pocock, for the purchase of 
his interest in the Winchester-street. school, 
Islington, anda resolution passed on the 26th June 
for the purchase of a site in West-street, Hackney, 
referred back to the works committee to negotiate 
with Mr. Podmore for the purchase, at a cost price 
for valuation, of a site, with the infant school upon 
it, in the neighbourhood of S. Michael’s Church, 
South Hackney, and appointed architects to erect 
new schools on Eelbrook-common, Chelsea: in York- 
road, Islington; in Cottenham-road, Finsbury; in 
Wilmot-street, Bethnal-green; in Harper-street, 
New Kent-road; in West Ferry, Millwall; and in 
South-road, Brockley-road. 


The design of Mr. F. W. Roper has been chosen 
in a limited competition of four architects for schools 
to be erected in Great Hunter-street, Old Kent- 
road. Accommodation is provided for 1,040 children. 
The estimated cost is £7,600. 


—————EE— 


Dr. Letheby has been elected President of the 
Association of Medical Officers of Health. 


The death is announced of Mr. W. Bridges Adams, 
a well known mechanician anda large contributor to 
the scientific literature of the day. Mr. Adams de- 
voted much attention to the improved construction 
of railways and railways carriages, the methods of 
applying brake power, and other matters connected 
with the working of railways; and many of the plans 
patented by him are now in general use. He was 
in his 75th year. 
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THE JULIUS ELLIOTT MEMORIAL 
SCHOOLS. 
HESE schools, now in course of erection in 


Brighton, are intended by his relatives and 


friends as a memorial of the late Rev. Julius M. 


Elliott, whose lamented death by an accident on the 
Alps in July, 1869, will be remembered by most of 


our readers, 

The plans have been approved by the Educational 
Department, and comprise « school-room for 60 
infants, a school-room and class-room for 132 boys, 
and a school-room and class-room for 140 girls, 


accommodating 332 children in all, with a private 


room for visitors. 


The external walls are being built hollow, faced 
with Suffolk white bricks and, red kiln and blue 
The 


Staffordshire brick string courses and arches. 
copings and keystones of arches will be of Bath 
stone, the roofs covered with the patent Broomhall 
tiles, and the buildings internally plastered in Scott’s 
cement. 
by means of open fireplaces fitted with ‘‘ The Abbots- 
ford” stoves, windows provided with hung sashes, 
and ventilators in floors and ceilings. 


The contract price for these schools, including all 


internal fittings, desks, and galleries, heating and 
lighting, forming playgrounds, boundary walls, and 
privies, &e., is £1,812. Messrs. Goulty & Gibbins, 
of London and Brighton, are the architects; Mr. 
Albert Baker, of Brighton, the contractor; and Mr. 
James Reid the clerk of works. 


<< -— 


MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


OME short time back (Burtpine News, Vol. 
XXII, p. 315), we quoted from the West- 
minster Gazette a proposition for the establishment 
of a really national school of art, or university, 
according to the analogy of other schools of learning, 
with its professors, examinations, degrees, &e., &c. 
Such a school or university, the writer endeavoured 
to show, would get rid of the confusion and uncer- 
tainty which now reign in architecture. The same 
writer (who uses the initials ‘‘J. H. B.”) returns to 
the subject in last week’s Gazette, and in the course 
of his remarks he notices the celebrated article in 
the Quarterly Review, which, he says, if the writer 
is correct in the theory he has propounded, simply 
overturns at one blow all that has previously been 
believed in regard to what has constituted the 
genesis of art, and its culture. Amid the most un- 
sparing denunciations and admirable criticisms of 
things as they are, and almost all present architec- 
tural results, much of which is undeniably true, and 
interesting, and suggestive, he (the Quarterly 
Reviewer) demolishes everything in the nature of an 
architectural profession, and insists that the builder 
—the working man—is the only true artist and 
architect, and that to his unfettered instinct we 
must turn for the spontaneous generation of a 
national art growth; first sweeping away everything 
in the nature of concocted plans and stereotyped 
designs, and that then we shall find that art will 
spring up with a perennial freshness and beauty, 
and again yield that satisfaction and delight which 
it is admitted the best Greek and Gothic art ever 
did, and does! Now, is thistheory true? If it is, 
says the writer in the Westminster Gazette, such a 
scheme as that suggested by him, instead of being 
for the true culture of art, would be its death-blow, 
delivering us yet the more over to a stereotyped 
“professionalism,” which, according to the Quarterly, 
is just the spurious element we have now to cast from 
us. If the writer has not shown—as he certainly 
has not—that art ever has been developed thus, the 
attempt he made to do this being very lame indeed, 
and actually rested only on his asserting that effigies 
of the architects of the Medieval buildings could still 
be seen thereon in a working dress (!) then the theory 
doesn’t go for much, and the course he recommends, 
however interesting, would be a perilous one. But 
without arguing the matter out ourselves, as it is 
very much a question of fact, it will be sufficient to 
quote Plato, whose evidence is direct to the point. 
He says, adverting to the fact that able architects 
were rare, even in Greece, in the whole of which very 
few could be found, ‘‘The pay of a common builder 
was five or six mine, but that an architect would 
require more than ten thousand drachms.” Plat., 
Zpaorat, ed. Serran, t. i., p. 135. Now this, says 
‘J. H. B.,” is totally destructive of the writer’s 
theory, and conclusively shows that however much 
it may be desirable the architect should be the 
builder—and this may be admitted—yet that of old 
there was the most recognised distinction of the 
architect as the superior and governing mind, and 
that neither builder nor working man, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the words, is to be credited with 
the glorious works and all the refinements of exqui- 
site taste and poetic results which the ancient build- 
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ings are instinct with. No; it was the man of genius 
then, as now, that was wanted—no doubt supported 
and quickened by, and working with, others of 
kindred spirit and genius in their spheres, and, it 
may be freely supposed, even the working men were 
imbued with the true spirit of art and a knowledge 
far beyond what we see now. Well, then, to find 
the master minds, to give scope to the art faculty 
in all directions, is what we want, and this, we think, 
can only be done by the reverent study and com- 
bined pursuit of art in a National Art School, 
where all classes of mind and ability, quickened each 
by the other, would find their true place and 
value, and art be assigned a dignified position, 
and be carried onwards free from the influence of 
“shop” and commercial rivalry. The quotation 
from Plato must, ‘‘J. H. B.” thinks, be deemed con- 
clusive that the writer in the Quarterly is not sus- 
tained by precedent where it is most required. That 
the mathematical knowledge, the optical refinements, 
which, while the sublimation of utility were also an 
embodiment of an art-expression which has chained 
the highest minds in all ages, could be the mere out- 
growth of the haphazard efforts and traditions of 
the workman, and not the concrete of an ideal born 
from the contact of genius, is too much for belief on 
such data as those furnished by the Quarterly. 


—______. 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


ee Morning Post says it would be something 

worthy of achievement if all the terrof which 
affects timid people who find themselves in edifices 
when a thunderstorm rages in the vicinity, if all the 
apprehension of people not timid, but thoughtful, 
could be abated, if all the cowering in cellars and 
wrapping in blankets which one now sees on those 
occasions could be done away with by the confidence 
based on irrefragable grounds that, come what might, 
the place was safe. Now, any electrician would 
affirm that a judicious application of lightning 
conductors would effect all this. Moreover, it is 
not as though there did not exist data for the proper 
application of these conductors. The absolute safety 
we are claiming for our dwelling-houses has been 
achieved for the navy for some considerable time 
past. There was a time when accidents to ships 
from lightning strokes were frequent, but, so far, at 
least, as ships of the British navy are concerned, no 
such accident is ever now heard of. So far as 
relates to British war ships absolute safety from this 
cause of occasional danger has been accomplished, 
and that simply through the embodiment of known 
electrical laws into a practical application. If these 
statements be irrefragable, as we affirm them, then 
why is not a specific lightning conductor made as 
much an ordinary appendage to a dwelling-house as 
a system of gas or water-pipes? Apathy, stupidity, 
are words which comprise the answer; yet knowing, 
as we are compelled to know, how evils only con- 
tingent and temporary are usually let alone, we do 
not entertain the remotest hope of seeing the remedy 
brought into use. 

—$ 


ETCHINGHAM. 


i Baca noble church of Etchingham [the great or 

oaks’ hamlet], dedicated to God, the Assump- 
tion of S. Mary, and S. Nicholas, is a conspicuous 
object from the Tunbridge and Hastings railway. 
and seated in the midst of a moat now filled up; in 
it, tradition says, lies a holy church bell, which he who 
finds, and with the help of six yoke of white oxen, 
restores to upper earth, will be richer than Croesus 
himself. The date of the building may be fixed at 
about 1375, from the appearance of the arms of 
Brittany in the glazing, which fix it between 1372 
and 1380. The whole aspect of the church is 
French, the vast central tower and its pyramidal cap 
and banner-shaped vane, the noble square stair- 
turret with a rounded top, the lofty elevation of the 
roofs, the absence of a transept and the richly-intricate 
tracery of the two-light windows, with cills high 
above the ground, betoken a foreiga element in the 
design; and one of the Echynghams who served 
with Edward III, and had his epitaph written in 
French, seems to have brought back some French- 
man with him. The nave, which has aisles and a 
clerestory, is of two bays, extending to the eastern 
coigns of the tower, which covers the constructional 
third bay, and with the aisles extended to this point 
forms a quasi transept. The south porch, of oak, 
retains its original bargeboard, which describes a 
huge trefoil. The chancel retains some encaustic 
pavement (blue with devices of complicated golden 
stars, like ajuleios), and beautiful stall-work of oak 
(eighteen in all, three in each return, and six on either 
side), with open arcading of trefoiled lights in therood- 
screen toward the nave, a kind of battlemented cor- 
nice, and carved misericords—representing two front 
faces of ladies with the head-dress of the time of 


Henry IV., two dolphins, two roses, and two cowled 

foxes preaching to geese. Thestone basementis pierced 

with quatrefoil air-holes. The door is on the south 

side, and in the easternmost bays the windows are 

stilted up; on the north wall, externally, there are 

remains of a sacristy, with the water-drain. The 

chancel, of the latest Decorated period, retains its 

own water-drain, a stone credence, and triple- 

canopied place for priest, deacon, and sub-deacon,* 

The eastern window, flamboyant in character, retains 

some fine glass. The steps do not extend from wall 

to wall, but occupy only the middle space; on each 

side are projections with tiles, The eastern window 

of the north nave-aisle is of three lights, and has 

in the abatements four quatrefoiled circles in lieu of 

tracery, with angels playing upon instruments of 

music—the “‘ Powers” are identified by a battle- 

mented tower—part of a grand design, probably, to, 

pourtray the heavenly choir. The nave and chancel 

arches of the tower are Late Decorated, of the local 

type; the arcade of the nave is later; the windows. 
are square-headed, with two lights ; the west window 

was designed to be longer, and is Perpendicular, 
The brass of the rebuilder of the earlier church, of 

the time of King John, Sir William de Etchinghamt 

(who died January 18, 1387), and that of a 

namesake (died 1412), with his wife Joanna 

(1404), and son, Sir Thomas (died 1444)— 

under a triple canopy—and a plate for another 
Sir Thomas (died January 20, 1485), are on the floor 
of the chancel, which was restored in 1860, 
The helmet of Sir George Strode has disappeared, 

The dedication to 8. Nicholas connects the church 

with the ancient ferry across the Rother, which was 

at one time navigable to this point. The font is 

Early English. The broad west door with a con- 

tinuous moulding should be noticed. The original 

pulpit-stone remains. In October, 1758, the great 
bell was sent to London to be sold. It bore the in- 
scription “‘ Stephanus Nortone de Kant (ia) me fecit.” 
There is a beautiful and majestic yew at the south- 

west angle of the churchyard. Remains of the 

moat which defended the manor house are still 

visible on either side of the railway. 


The armorial glass in the nave now includes these 
coats :— i) 

1, Ermine. 

2. Az. Fretty of six, arg. a chief, gules. Etching. 
ham, 

3. Gules a fess, ermine. Wallis. 

4. Or. on a bend, sa. 3 horse shoes. arg. Shoyse- 
well, wife of Sir W. de Etchingham. 

5. Gules, 3 bezants 2 and 1. Dyngham. é 

6. Sa. 3 crowns 2 and 1, or. [part of a series of 
royal arms?] See below. 

7. Sa. a Sagittarius or, [K. Stephen]. 

In the last century the glazing including the fo!- 
lowing arms :— a 

East window.—Edward Prince of Wales, Edward 
IIl., John of Gaunt, John Duke of Bretagne ; still 
remaining. North windows.—1, Shoysewell, Etching- 
ham Az. fretty of six, arg. 2. Thomas Holland, 
Earl of Kent, died 1396; Ralph Stafford, Earl of 
Stafford, died 1372. 3. Warren, Earl of Surrey, 
died 1347; Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, died 
1392. South windows.—1. Etchingham; Edm. of 
Langley, Earl of Cambridge, died 1362. 2. Wm 
de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, died 1397; Hugh 
de Courtney, Earl of Devon, died 1877; Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel, died 13875; Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March, died 1381. 3. Wm. Ufford, Earl of 
Suffolk, died 1381; Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, died 1401; Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, 
died 1375. ; 

The other coats were:—South nave aisle Az. 
fretty of six arg. a label or. (in another coat 
an annulet above the fess point), Etchingham. 
Sa. a sunin his splendour, 8. Clair. West window, 
Wallis. North nave aisle—Ermine, a cross ingrailed 
gu. Northwode 2 Arg. a cross ingrailed gu. Dalin- 
grugge. West window. Etchingham. Clerestory; South. 
Az, a cross patonce, or. North. Sa. Ducal crowns or. 
The east window hada shield, paly wavy of six, 
gules and or. There was a monument in the chancel 
with these arms 1 and 4. Gu. a lion ramp. between 
6 crosses or. 2 and 3. Sa. 3 leopards’ heads jessant 
fleurs de lys or. On the brass of Wm. Echyngham | 
these arms were impaled ‘2 chevrons and a canton: ” 
—‘‘a bend” within a bordure ingrailed—“ 3 cres- 
cents and a canton quartering 8 birds.” The Com- 
munion Plate bore an “ escutcheon with 3 horse- — 
shoes in bend, with this inscription; ‘ Clavibus 
potius, 1679.” Macxkernzig E. C. WAucort. 


* “Sieled seats at the altar end” in an inventory of 
Southampton, and this phrase in the Grey Friars’ Chroviele 
I have found to be the proper English term for sucb seats. 
A monk of Glastonbury gives the appropriate phres? the 
solar between the pillars,” instead of triforium. : 

+The epitaph says:—‘“Iste Willelmus cit istamt 
ecclesiam de novo reedificari.” 
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THE PROXIMATE PRINCIPLES OF 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.—V. 


- the preceding papers the external aspect 

of windows has been chiefly considered, 
and we cannot leave the subject without re- 
ferring to their vertical connection or super- 
imposition in design. In street thoroughfares 
this is an important element for the architect 
to consider, and the manner in which it has 
been dealt with in London and other large 
towns within the last half century shows that 
architects felt the need of some connection. 
The fenestral modes adopted by French archi- 
tects seem to have been freely introduced, and 


——*—*¢ 
=| 
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we owe much of the improvement to foreign 
ideas. Such a mode of vertically connecting 
the light apertures is, moreover, logical in its 
intention, as it forms another link between 
the main parts or members of a structure and 
its minor accessorial or decorative features. 
Fenestration, in fact, becomes an integral 
part of design, instead of a haphazard and 
desultory manner of placing windows. Besides 
the strength and relief obtained by thickening 
tee intervening piers, it affords shade and 
shelter from the weather, and a means of pro- 
jecting hoods and balconettes from the several 
windows without unsightliness, In this way, 
‘frequently, a projecting balcony may serve also 
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the purpose of a covering to the underneath | absurdities in design as long as it is tolerated 


window. (See sketches.) 


Internally, the treatment of window open- 
ings may somewhat differ from the external 
form. Well-splayed jambs, we have seen, should 
always be obtained both for utility and effect, 
and the heads, as a rule, in ordinary buildings 
with low flat ceilings should be square, or 
approaching that form. The angles may be 
relieved effectively by being canted or cut off 
by the lintel or wood frame, and this adds 
little to the expense of workmanship. Though 
internally flat or square-headed, there is no 
reason to insist on this shape externally, as 


aa 
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there is no law or necessity to confine the 
head to a level line outside ; but here judg- 
ment and taste of a higher order must dictate 
in most cases. Relieving arches, filled in 
underneath with some pattern in stone or 
terra-cotta, may sometimes pleasingly take off 
the bare or heavy appearance of the superin- 
cumbent wall, though such expedients are 
often overdone—when, for instance, a high- 
pointed arch is placed over a small window to 
carry really nothing, but merely for effect, as 
we frequently see in the works of modern or 
fashionable Medizvalists. These and like 
vagaries are the results of the copying spirit 
of the present age, which willalways produce 


. 


and encouraged, too, by some of our foremost 
practitioners. As long as we have ‘ genuises ” 
who will not encourage original thought in 
design, so long will antique substitutes which 
require no study be foisted upon us. 

After form, the next thing that claims 
attention in considering internal window 
design is the filling-in woodwork or frame- 
work. I have already spoken of the manner 
in which this may be improved as regards 
form or outline. Mullions and transoms, al- 
though ancient expedients, may often be 
used as a filling-in of the square aperture. 
Common sliding sashes, as readily as case- 
ments, can be fitted, and these often might be 
improved by the square angles being relieved 
by inserting cut corner pieces. Transversely, 
also, the light may be divided by transoms, 
which enables smaller casement frames to be 
fitted. ‘These may often be made to open on 
pivots placed either at the sides or at the top 
and bottom. One advantage of these tran- 
soms is that in a high narrow aperture 
a considerable part of the window could be 
made fixed or immovable, and another advan- 
tage, the opportunity of inserting painted or 
stained glass in the head or at such portion 
of the aperture as may be desirable, as it is 
not always necessary or judicious to have a 
window entirely filled with it. For ventila- 
tion, there is no doubt our common sashes, 
double hung, are the best at present known, 
as we can regulate to a nicety the ingress of 
the cool airat the bottom, and the egress of 
the heated air at the top, but I think a more 
desirable means could be devised, and one I 
have adopted—namely, to have sliding or 
opening valves at the top and bottom of the 
sashes, which latter may be fixed or movable 
at pleasure. By this means the sashes need 
be seldom or never opened, and there would 
be no unpleasant draught from the meeting 
rails being left apart, as is frequently the 
case. ‘The object in every case is efficient 
ventilation, but under control, and this cannot 
be attained by opening or hinged casements of 
ordinary construction. Means of removing 
or opening the whole aperture, however, 
should be provided in case of emergency, as 
that of fire. 

Blinds to regulate the light, and shutters 
for protection, here claim a passing word. I 
think the principle of Venetian blinds, adapted 
externally, is best; the rays of the sun are 
thrown off before penetrating the window. 
The ‘‘ helioscene” is a useful adaptation of 
this principle, while it does not obstruct the 
view from the window; some means, though, 
should be devised to close the horizontal 
shades, so that it may serve as a shutter as 
well. Inside, boxed shutters are awkward, 
cumbersome expedients, to say nothing more, 
and it seems singular that sliding or lifting 
shutters are so seldom used in their place. 
One of the cheapest and most effective sun- 
blinds is that known as the “‘ Florentine,” or 
simply canvas suspended from a roller, and 
projecting outwards at an angle by side stay 
bars, which can easily be regulated. 

G. H. G. 
—_—————- 


S. Mary Magdalen Church, Paddington, having 
had a narrow escape from destruction by fire, is now 
said to be in serious danger from water. The roof 
having been destroyed, the church has, of course, 
been open to the recent storms, and so vast anamount 
of rain has fallen that Mr. Street apprehends danger 
to the foundations. These had to be laid on very bad 
ground, and are composed of thick layers of concrete, 
a mode of building which added greatly to the cost. 


The works for the new City terminus of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, at the Hol- 
born Viaduct, are being energetically pushed forward, 
and a large section is already completed, several of 
the arches at the upper level having been asphalted. 
The Metropolitan Railway passes underneath below 
the ordinary level of the street, and there is then the 
line of Farringdon-street proper, very considerably 
below the road level of the viaduct, the several 
railway levels and inclines from Ludgate being in 
course of construction at intermediate elevations; 
whilst the large hotel, which will be built above the 
office department of the station, will rise in all 100ft, 
above the topmost railway level of the Viaduct. 
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Huilding Intelligence. 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


CHawron.—The parish church of Chawton, 
destroyed by fire in the spring of 1871, just after 
the restoration of the interior of the former build- 
ing had been completed, was reopened on Saturday 
week. The nave has been entirely rebuilt, as also 
the north aisle. The exterioris of rough flint, faced 
with Bath stone. The principal entrance is through 
the base of the tower, which is at present 
unfinished, but temporarily roofed in. The 
roof is tiled in alternate bands of light and 
dark shades. The sittings, providing accommoda- 
tion for about 300 worshippers, are of varnished 
yellow deal. The architect is Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
of London, and the whole of the work has been 
executed by Messrs. W. & J. H. Dyer, of Alton. 
The cost of erection has been about £2,000. 


CuisLenurst.—Christ Church, Chislehurst, was 
consecrated on Monday last, the 29th ult., by his 
grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the usual 
formalities. The building is most happily placed on 
the summit. of a beautiful site, presented by N. 
Strode, Esq., of Camden Park. The Church is 
carried out in the Early Decorated Gothic, after 
designs supplied by William G. Habershon & Pite, 
architects. Accommodation is provided for 525 
adults, and great care has been taken to give every 
facility for egress. The church consists of nave 
with clerestory aisles; north and south transepts and 
chancel, with vestry at north-east angle. Exter- 
nally it is built of Kentish Rag stone in regular 
courses, with dressings and ornamental parts exe- 
euted in Bath stone, and roofed with Whitland 
Abbey Green slates and purple Bangor in alternate 
courses. A lofty tower and spire is placed at the 
western extremity of the nave, and is utilised on 
the ground floor as one of the principal entrances, 
and in the next stage has an organ-gallery ap- 
proached by a turret staircase. ‘The interior has a 
handsome nave arcade, with carved capitals, and 
good effect has been obtained by relieving the Bath 
stone with Red Mansfield for the smaller columns 
which carry the roof principals in nave and chancel. 
The roofs throughout are open-timber, boarded and 
felted. The chancel has an apsidal end with two- 
light windows in each compartment, and the floor 
laid with ornamental tiles. The pulpit and reading- 
desk have been placed in the most. convenient posi- 
tions for commanding a view of the whole congre- 
gation. The aisles are paved entirely with red and 
black tiles, laid diagonally with black margins, and 
the windows filled with cathedral glass. The inter- 
nal dimensions of the church, exclusive of chancel, 
are 72ft. by 53ft. The general works have been 
earried out by Mr. Carey, builder, of Highgate; the 
tile floors by McColla, of Victoria-street; the gas 
chandeliers by Berry, of Pimlico; and the orna- 
mental ironwork to boundary fences by Messrs. 
Hart, Son, Peard & Co., of Wych-street. 


Duckiineron.—The parish church of Duckling- 
ton was reopened on Wednesday week after partial 
restoration. The work which has been completed 
embraces the relaying of the floor of the church, re- 
seating of the maye and north aisle, cleaning and 
repairing the masonry of the pillars, the removal of 
a singing loft and formation of a vestry, the removal 
of the pulpit and reading desk from a pillar in the 
centre of the nave to the north and south sides of 
the chancel-arch, and the opening of some windows 
which had been partially blocked up. The builders 
employed were Messrs. Bartlett, of Witney, under 
the direction of Mr. Bruton as architect. The 
chancel was completely restored and reseated by the 
Rector during last year. 

GALASHIELS.—Operations have been commenced 
towards the completion of S. Andrew’s (Roman) 
Catholic Church, Galashiels. The church was partly 
built in 1856. The present addition is from plans 
by Messrs. Goldie & Child, and adds 40it. to the 
length of the building. The front elevation, ac- 
cording to the plan, is 72ft. high, and 56ft. wide, 
flanked with octagonal buttressed towers of the same 
height as the central elevation. Inside, the additional 
space acquired.is to be occupied principally by an 
organ gallery.. This gallery is to be of stone, sup- 
ported on three arches; and finished with a stone 
balustrade. The contract is in the hands of Messrs. 
R. Hall & Sons, builders, Galashiels. 

LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE.—This church has 
just been reopened after extensive alterations. The 
nave and chancel were modern, and have been 

entirely remodelled, with new windows, roofs, and 
fittings, and the ancient tower repaired. The 
expenditure has been about £900. Mr. Withers, 
of London, was the architect, and Messrs. Jones & 
Sons, of Llwyngog, builders. 


Oup Hurron, NEAR Kenpsu.—The works) are 
in progress for a new church, dedicated to S.. John 
Baptist, Old Hutton, near Kendal. The old church 
is entirely removed, being dangerous and beyond 
repair. Originally, the church was one of the most 
ancient in the diocese, but was rebuilt about a 
hundred years ago, when all vestige of the old 
structure disappeared. ‘The new church will consist 
of a nave 54ft. by 26ft. without side aisles, an 
apsidal chancel, porch, vestry, and organ chamber, 
and a belfry spire at south-west corner, 55ft, high. 
Thestyle is the thirteenth century ; materials, the 
dark blue stone of the locality, and white freestone 
dressings ; open-timbered stained ropfs throughout ; 
seats and church furniture of pitch pine and oak; 
sittings for about 200. The architects are Messrs. 
Brade & Smales, of Kendal; the contractor, Mr. 
John Fawcett, of Hutton. 


Sournrort.—The new church of S. Peter, Birk- 
dale, was consecrated by the Bishop of Chester, on 
Tuesday, the 23rd ult. The church is in the Early 
Geometric Decorated style, and is built of bricks, 
faced with Upholland pierrepoints, with internal 
dressings of white Stourton, and external dressings 
of Cefn, stone. The building consists of nave, 
81ft. din. by 21ft. 7in.; north and south aisles, each 
81ft. 5in, by 11ft. 8in.; and chancel, 22ft. 4in. by 
18ft. The organ-chamber is placed at the south- 
east angle, opening into the nave and chancel by 
arches, and the vestry is located at the corresponding 
north-east angle. ‘The principal entrance is through 
the tower (not yet completed), which is on the south 
side. The roof is open to the apex, with circular 
ribs springing at intervals from stone corbels; it is 
of pitch-pine, stained and varnished, and is covered 
with Welsh slates, laid in parti-coloured bands of 
blue and purple. The nave columns are of polished 
Westmoreland granite, the font is of Caen stone, and 
the pulpit and reading-desk of selected pitch-pine. 
The seats are also of pitch-pine, and will accommodate 
550 persons. The passages in nave and aisles are 
paved with Peake’s terro-metallic tiles; the chancel 
floor has been laid with encaustic tiles, in ornamental 
patterns, by Mr. G. F. Chantrell, of Liverpool. The 
east window has three lights, and is filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. Forrest & Co., Liverpool. The 
west window of four lights, and the two-light aisle- 
windows, are glazed with “ cathedral” glass, arranged 
in geometric patterns. The clerestory windows are 


quatrefoils. The total cost of the building is about 
£2,400. The general contractor is Mr. Hugh Yates, 


of Liverpool, and the architects are Messrs. T. D. 
Barry & Son, of the same town. 


SourusEA, Hants.—The Congregational Church 
for the new district in the Dover road has been com- 
pleted and dedicated. It is built in the Early Deco- 
rated period, and consists of nave, apse, east and 
west transepts, and aisles. The foundations are also 
put in for tower in north-west angle. The extreme 
length is 92ft.; width, 62ft.; height to ridge, 54ft. 
The pewing is of pitch pine, and fitted to aecommo- 
date about 650 persons, with standing room for about 
150 others. A commodious school-room was first 
erected in the rear of the church, and worship has 
been conducted therein during the erection of the 
church. Mr. Stent, of Warminster, Wilts, was the 
architect. Mr. Smith, Portsea, the builder. Mr 
Barnden was the clerk of the works to the whole. 


WETHERAL, CUMBERLAND.—The restoration of 
this church is commenced ; the contract has been 
taken by Mr. Orniston, of Warwick. It is intended to 
complete the chancel before proceeding to commence 
the nave and aisles. The Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle undertake the chancel, the rest falling on 
the parish. Mr. Withers, of London, is the archi- 
tect. The estimated cost is about £2,000. 


BUILDINGS. 


Crocxrorp’s Crus House.—These celebrated 
premises, in 8. James’s-street, were lately sold to 
some influential capitalist, and will shortly be 
altered and partially rebuilt for the purposes of a 
first-class political club. Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., 
is the architect. 


New Pustic Instirvrz, Leven, N.B.—The 
foundation stone of a public institute was laid here 
lately with Masonic honours. The plans of the 
building have been prepared by Mr. Andrew Heiton, 
architect, Perth, at an estimated cost of £1,212. 
The style adopted by the architect is Wenetian 
Gothic. Accommodation is provided on the ground 
floor for a library, reading-room, bath-room, and. 
housekeeper’s offices, and on the first-floor, billiard- 
room, two class-rooms, lavatory, &c. The structure 
is being built of freestone from local quarries. It 
is intended to form art classes in connection with 
the Science and Art Department. The ground 
around the building will be laid out as recreation 
grounds, with a bowling green, &c. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do-not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents.. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] : 

To OUR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. : 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordin 


business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. _ 


office not later than 5 p,m.on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
The charge for advertisements is 6d. 
words (the first line counting as two).. 


series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 


at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


15s. per annum ; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s, 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance. 


International Post-office Order. 
«= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 


advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 


RECEIVED.—D. H. & J. N.—W. S. & Son.—G. G.—H. W. & 
Sons.—R. M. P.—H. T.—T. & BR. B.—P. M. J—P. & Sons, 
—H. W. & Sons.—H. F. C.—J. P. Si—W. J. S.—C. & H. 
—E, W. G.—J. N.—J. B. B. 


8, TREVAIL.—You write a long letter partly in ink and 
partly in pencil, which we can searcely read. You say, 
in a postscript, ‘‘ Please excuse this. I hope you will he 
able to make it out. Ihave not time to copy it.’ We 
don’t excuse it, and we think that courtesy alone should 
have suggested more consideration. What is worth 
doing, is worth doing well. If you write to a person on 
business, it is not polite, to say the least of it, to write 
in such @ manner as to consume a great deal of his 
time in endeavouring to make out what you say. In so 
doing, you want to save time at the expense of some- 
body else’s time, In this instance you have written a 
long letter in answer to “ H.’s” letter last week. What 
you say may be very good, but, judging from the 
little we can decipher, we very much doubt it. Would 
it not have been better to have put what you had to say 
in a more readable form, and so have increased the 
chances of the letter being printed? Would it not also 
have been more polite to Editor and Printer? If in 


more necessary is it that you should be careful when 
you expect your words to be read by thousands? If you 
desire to continue the correspondence with ‘“ H.,” or 
any one else, on “School Planning,” give a little more time 
to what you have to say, and to how you say it. Don’t 
use a long word when a.short one will answer the pur- 


Endeavour to put the right word in the right place in 
the sentence, and the sentence in the right place in the 
paragraph. Regard letter-writing as a work of Art, and 
Literature as incomparably the greatest art that ever 
existed or ever will exist, an art which exercises more 


you look at Literature in this way you will feel a reve- 
rence for it, and you will not then write ill-digested 


characters—lined, interlined, and erased. You will 


conspicuous place for the purpose of interesting and 
educating men, 


short time. 


—@-———. 
PLYMOUTH. 
To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


he had better dismiss from his mind the re- 
motest prospect of any treat beingin store for him 
in the shape of street architecture. The most 
vulgar erections done in stucco had too firm a root 
in the emporium of the West to be upheaved ma 
day. We searched in vain many of her streets, in 
the dull hope of finding some gem, like, as it were, 
‘a star in the darkest night sticks fiery out in- 
deed” from the gloom of the surroundings. Even in 
the heart and centre of the busy borough, tall, 
lank, flimsy erections rival each other in the 
hideousness of their display. We look, but cannot 
find but faintest symptoms of the revived arts in 
the home of George Whitwick (alas, just passed 
away). The Hoe, which is a remarkably open and 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANGE). — 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied — 
with the BUILDING NEWS, post free from this Office, for — 
the sum of 17s, 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in- 


The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 


renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 


Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


writing to one person you should be careful, how much | 


pose; don’t use two sentences when one will do. . 


influence on mankind than all other arts united. When — 


letters, partly in ink and partly in pencil, in sprawling — 


rather write a letter for publication as you would make — 
a drawing for a bit of ornament, to be put in some | 
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Srr,—Before the visitor sets out for Plymouth — 
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peautiful place, rising rapidly from the harbour, con- 
tains two large blocks of superior class houses, also 
done in stucco (great bugbear of modern taste). 
In the newest block, elaborate detail and fenestration 
have been carried to their utmost limits, but with 
restless and unhappy results. Wide circular-headed 
windows are filled with thick stucco tracery, in the 
shape of a double arch, a cement foliated boss being 
suspended from thecentre by, we suppose, a wrought 

iron bolt. This is a marvellous way in which a 
wide window and tracery may be combined, but to 
the entire neglect of true construction and absence 
of x sthetical effect. 

The Duke of Cornwall Hotel, which is so well 
known, will always repay a visit. Various kinds of 
materials have been used here in juxtaposition, 
terra cotta principally for the window decorations ; 
but it looks somewhat frail and fantastic in com- 
bination with the more solid and permanent looking 
Cornish granite and Devonshire limestone, which 
are used in large quantities. Terra cotta is in truth 
more suitable 1o brick architecture. This, the re- 
spected architect, Mr. C. F. Hayward, has admitted 
by stating at the Institute some time ago that he 
would not again use the three in combination. The 
building, however, looks remarkably well, and had 
the materials been more in harmony both in colour 
and design, and the front a little less broken in out- 
line, it would have formed one of the most appro- 
priate and effective hotel buildings which we have 
seen in our travels. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral is remarkable 
not so much for its architecture, as for that of the 
tower, which rises toa great height, but on plan it 
is extremely small. The chief entrance to the 
church is through the tower. On the upper stage 
three very long lancet windows on each face filled 
with enormous Iuffers almost absorb the design, 
leaving a very small proportion of solid masonry to 
support the lofty spire that rises immediately above. 
At this part the design is thin and trumpery ; un- 
doubtedly it is effective, but of the kind which 
should be carefully eschewed. Few architects can 
be found who would care to win a name in the pro- 
fession by designing works so lofty and slender as 
this. Moreover, we were given to understand that 
some difficulty was experienced in finding a builder 
and foreman to undertake the task of erection. 
The spiritual wants of this neighbourhood are 
apparently well supplied, for almost treading 
on the heels of the Cathedral is a very large Pres- 
byterian Church of Palladian style, in which 
some unhappy Gothic detail has been mixed. 
We now come to the Guildhall buildings in course of 
erection. By the narrow approach from the west, 
which sadly wants improving, the greater part of 
the group bursts suddenly into view. Standing at 
the corner of the street (where, of course, there is a 
miserable gin-shop) the effect is striking. At the 
first glance a marvellous collection of towers and 
huge gables stand prominently forward. No less 
than three towers and four gables are at once within 
the compass of the eye. Perhaps a more effective 
bit of grouping cannot be found in this western dis- 
trict. There is a slight attempt at balancing of 
parts—thus the large hallisflanked on either side by 
a tall gable, but the hall being shifted towards the 
left an additional gable and a tower is placed to the 
right. The municipal buildings are separated from 
the great hall and assize courts by a ‘‘ placa” of con- 
siderable width, so that there are two distinct build- 
ings, though quite in harmony with each other. Let 
us now make a detour, and approach from the east, 
which is the most open and important. The tower 
of S. Andrew’s Church, of early fifteenth century 
style, and well designed, is a fitting climax on the 
left, and although there is dignity and fitness in all 
wesee, yet the effect is not so grand orremarkable as on 
thewestern approach. We think a mistake has been 


made in squeezing the municipal block on the very | 


verge of the street, thus obscuring any extensive view 
of the whole group from this end. A small portion 
of the great hall and the flanking gable, together 
with the narrow end of the municipal block, is all 
that can be seen until we stand fairly within the 
“placa.” We really cannot see why the smaller 
group should have been placed so far to the east, 
he so much unoccupied ground remain on the 
west. 
4 If these buildings are satisfactory in their group- 
ing, they are certainly no less so in their detail, 
except in a very few instances. Entire absence of 
fritter—or, if you will, “ millinery,” which, on close 
inspection, is sure to strike the eye—and broad mas- 
sive and appropriate detail will characterise this 
group of buildings as one of the architectural lions 
of the West. 

Messrs. Hine & Norman, of Plymouth, are the 
architects. The name, however, of Mr. E. W. God- 
win appears on the illustrations as consulting archi- 
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tect. This is a novelty in architectural practice, 
and one which we entirely approve. There is not, 
perhaps, any profession (we do not mean mere busi- 
ness) under the sun so exclusive or envious as our 
own. Itis no common thing for lawyers and phy- 
sicians, and judges and engineers, to act in harmony 
with each other upon the same cause, but we regret 
it is not so in architecture. It is to be hoped, tbhere- 
fore, that from the example and precedent of Ply- 
mouth a long train of good will follow. Moreover, 
the benefits derived in this case are apparent at the 
first glance, and we say it with no disrespect to 
Messrs. Hine & Norman. There are not, so far as we 
know, any precedents in this western town or neigh- 
bourhood of sufficient merit or power of architectu- 
ral design to form, as it were, stepping-stones from 
their first to their last and greatest efforts. The 
disparity is too great between it and what we have 
hitherto found in Plymouth. 


Among the least happy parts of this design are the 
tops of the two smaller towers; they are too gaudy, 
fantastic, and obviously pretentious. The painted 
woodwork and variegated slates compel you, as it 
were, to gaze and wonder. We hope the large tower, 
the walls of which are only partly raised, will not be 
capped like these. The figures surmounting the 
large gables are too small for the gigantic cabbage- 
leaf-like base. Near the apex of the gable the figure 
of a poet’s head, exceeding life-size, protrudes from 
a circular panel. The cabbage-leaf dwarfs the poet, 
but the statue above does not appear to attach itself 
to the design at all ; it looks like a doll suspended in 
the air, an evident attempt to introduce, in a 
modified shape, the circular tower which Mr. Godwin 
designed for the Leicester Town Hall, at the corner 
of the municipal block. It is not yet complete, 
but we do not think it will be an appreciated 
feature of the building. It sits uncomfortably on 
its square base, and in the slice of the main block 
which has been cut out for it. Mr. Godwin is 
exceedingly partial to these round towers, but they 
look better on paper, with masterly draughtsmanship, 
than in stone.—I am, &c., 


GREEK VERSUS GOTHIC. 


Srr,—I shall not trespass on your space by any 
hopeless attempt to convince Mr. Gildard that one 
may worship with the spirit and the understanding 
in a Gothic church. Allow me to notice some points 
in which he is certainly mistaken. 


First, as to Greek architecture being oar model, 
as the best achievement of human genius. Is it 
really so? Greek sculpture and minor forms of 
beauty may be, but there is far more of constructive 
genius, and to my eye a grander resultant beauty, in 
the Gothic Cathedrals I do not suppose that the 
subtle curves of the Parthenon, or the theories of 
beautiful proportions which critics at one time dis- 
covered, were ever calculated by the builders on 
mathematica! or optical principles. They had the 
rare merit of giving beauty to a style essentially 
commonplace and devoid of structural skill, piling 
their massive materials into elegance and beauty, 
and improving so far on their clumsy prototype. 
Their climate, too, gave them an apology for their 
waste of material in the depth of pillared porticoes 
and huge entablatures. But their architecture was 
only the setting to their sculpture, and without it it 
seems to have avery lifeless beauty, which repetition 
would soon exhaust. We see only the caricature of 
that beauty when we see a church with said portico, 
&¢e., complete (probably facing the east wind), and 
serving only to screen the nakedness behind. In 
such churches the only thing likely to be worth 
looking at as a work of skill will be the roofs, and 
thesé cannot be seen for plaster. Modern Greek is 
too much of an innovation on the original to allow its 
claims on our regard as more suitable than Gothic 
for our churches. As to the associations connected 
with a style, they depend very much on the in- 
dividual and the distance to which he may choose 
to carry his historical lore, or he may associate 
Gothic with what is best, and not what is worst, in 
the religion of the time, taking the sow by the right 
ear and not the left. The truth, probably, is that 
neither Greek nor Gothic has anything to do with 
keeping or hindering the majority toward worship- 
ping in spirit and in truth. Had we lived in perilous 
times we should have had less anxiety, of course, 
as to our architecture and mode of worship, but in 
other times man will have beauty as well as truth. 
The Greek identified them, but that is no reason why 
we should divorce them. Some people will always 
find aids to devotion, where Mr. Gildard can see none, 
in the architecture, in the music, in theinterior, if not 
toned with storied colour, yet subdued so that its 
superfluity of light, or odious monotony of whitewash, 
does not paralyse the optic nerve. As to stained 
iglass, if it be good, not.glaring, the eye may as well 


rest on a geometric pattern as on a pretty bonnet, 
or any other mountain of vanity, conspicuous by 
contrast in churches of the ‘ barn ” order. 


I see nothing extraordinary in the opinion that 
the Classic gains in beauty as it approaches the 
variety for which Gothic is conspicuous. Gothic 
developed its beauty by study of the Classic of the 
Empire. In the border-land of Lombardic or Norman 
we see the development plainly enough, andin modern 
Classic or Italian, anything that breaks up the 
monotony of intercolumniation, and the mass of un- 
broken lines, is a step towards elegance and beauty, 
towards the Gothic, not the Greek, ideal. 


I would correct Mr. Gildard also on 8. Paul’s own 
authority as to his connection with the Jewish 
ritual. He tells us that he never went to the Gen- 
tiles till he had made every effort to win the Jew. 


With regard to instrumental music, you will think 
that Bible history is not popular in Scotland, when 
every one ought to know that a psalm is not merely 
a hymn, but a hymn composed expressly for music 
on a stringed instrument—the harp, or its modern 
improvement, the piano; that S. Paul or the Chris- 
tian disciples were continually in the temple joining 
in a worship where certain families of the Levites 
were specially employed to accompany the singers 
with the grave sweet melody of the Psaltery or harp. 
Yet Mr. Gildard is asking for New Testament 
authority for the organ. We have it here in the 
very nature of the thing: the psalms we sing, 
notably the 150th ; a more unquestionable authority 
still in the passage quoted, “singing and making 
melody with your hearts”—i.e., singing and playing 
with the heart. If Mr. Gildard consults the Greek 
he will find it very plain, and no critical difficulties 
in the passage. [f the harp must be silenced the 
voice is silenced too, and the Quaker is right, but 
playing being commended (as well as singing) with 
the heart, those who may have little voice, and 
find a help in the organ, have undoubted authority 
in the above passage for employing both to express 
the worship or the devotional feelings of the heart. 
Dancing, however, is different, and was employed 
only on rare occasions of national thanksgiving and 
joy. I have nothing to say against it if it were 
the natural expression of a sudden joy, as in many 
cases it has been, when truth, long known, comes 
to any one in the light of a great discovery. There 
is not mach likelihood of this occurring, or of a 
need arising for such an expression of feeling. It 
may be in certain cases natural, and therefore 
becoming, just as I can imagine the bagpipes leading 
a psalm tune with all solemnity. 


As to starring it in corduroy, or the kilt (with 
the highland fling as an accompaniment, suggested 
by the kilt), I would remind Mr. Gildard that he 
can fear no opposition on my part to his shining as 
a star in the orbit of his choice. It is he, not I, 
who is the advocate for an impossible primitive sim- 
plicity, but although he may have the moral courage 
I have not the least desire to see him carrying out 
his principles in such a way. I would much rather 
hear of him as subscribing for an organ; and you 
will probably say that.it is as difficult to take the 
breeks off a higklandman as to put them on. 


ANOTHER PROTESTANT AND ARCHITECT. 


HOUSE DRAINS. 


Srr,—Wonders will never cease! for, asI perceive 
at page 59 of your columns, Mr. Osbourne Reynolds, 
Professor of Engineering at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, proposes to do away with bad smells in our 
houses by ‘abolishing all house-traps ultogether, and 
dealing with the sewer gas outside the house.” Now, 
that is all nonsense, for if all house-traps are 
abolished, I ask what is to keep down the bad smell 
generated in the soil and waste pipes within our 
houses? This reminds me of a case in point: Some 
twelve years ago or so a party, to save expense, 
ordered his plumber to fit up a series of kitchen 
sinks one above the other without any traps, because, 
as he supposed, traps were unnecessary, owing to the 
conducting pipe into which they were all branched 
discharging itself above the ground and not into any 
drain. It did not do, however, for traps had to be 
afterwards put in, owing to two causes, one being 
the contaminated air continually blowing into the 
house from the dirty pipe, and when some of the 
other tenants put down some extra dirty water, &c., 
the smell that would come up some of the other 
sinks was simply disgusting. 

The outside syphon-traps and cesspool, as depicted 
at page 59, are all right so far, but Mr. Reynolds 
must excuse me telling him thatinstead of “ abolish- 
ing” the house-traps, the water-closets, baths, sinks, 
&c., must, in addition, have all traps for themselves. 
—Il am, cc., PLUMBER. 
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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND CHEAP LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


Sr1r,—Two prizes of the value of thirty pounds 
having been offered by the Marquis of Bute and 
Major Picton Turberville for the best plan of 
cottages suitable for agricultural labourers, and which 
were to be exhibited at the Royal Agricultural 
Show at Cardiff, thirty-four designs were submitted. 
The result has been that the prizes were withheld, 
for, in the opinion of the judges, want of merit. The 
cost of a pair of cottages was not to exceed £220, 
and the accommodation to be provided for each was 
to include three bedrooms and suitable offices, and 
a brick oven for common use; drainage and water 
supply, it is assumed, were also to be included in the 
cost, although the conditions did not state this, and 
consequently they were included in a portion only of 
the estimates. Detail drawings, specifications, and 
estimates—the latter to be a priced bill of quantities 
—were also required. The value of the materials 
was assumed to be at stated prices delivered—bricks, 
30s. per thousand; sawn timber, 1s. 9d. per foot 
cube; princesses slates, £12 per thousand, &c. That 
the public may learn how the ‘“ Royal” deals with 
competitors in this department of their show, it is 
as well to state that an entrance fee of 10s. was de- 
manded with each set of plans, and that not only 
was the return carriage unpaid, but the cases in 
which drawings were sent for protection were re- 
tained, and even the paltry booking fee, 2d., was 
unpaid. No other information as to the judges’ 
award than that derived from the public newspapers 
was given to the exhibitors, and the only outlay on 
the part of the Society would seem to be the adver- 
tisements for plans, and the postage of a trade 
memorandum paper by a contractor of Taunton, 
which said, ‘‘ Your plans have been returned this 
day.” Allowing, therefore, £1 for advertisements 
and postages, the Royal Agricultural Society will 
net by the transaction about £16, and how their 
debtor and creditor account will treat this sum will 
be worth observing. What a contractor in Somerset- 
shire had to do with the plans is another puzzle— 
probably he stood in the same relationship to the 
judges asmagistrates’ clerks do towards local justices 
of the peace. 

The Royal Agricultural Society would seem to 
have fallen into the popular error that labourers’ 
cottages can be built with the same description of 
materials and quality of labour as any other class 
of buildings, but at a much less cost in proportion 
to the size and the work to be done. The priced bills 
of quantities were sufficient evidence of what diffi- 
culties the designers had to contend with on this 
point, and the details of same would in many 
cases have made even a_ speculative builder 
stand aghast; £2 5s. in one instance being the 
allotted sum for “painting all woodwork usually 
painted both externally and internally, three coats 
of oil and white-lead paint,” and £8 5s. per rod, 
including arches, cutting, &c., the average price at 
which brickwork was supposed to be done, the bricks 
alone, be it remembered, costing 30s. per thousand, 
or £6 15s. per rod. 

Probably not more than three or four out of all 
the designs could have been carried out for the 
stipulated outlay, and then only under very fayour- 
able circumstances; and strange to say, Portland 
cement concrete, the most economic and suitable 
material for labourers’ cottages, was represented by 
three designs only. Many of the plans were old 
friends with new faces, the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society’s prize plan having several representatives, 
but with the internal arrangements modified and 
the elevations varied. ; 

The Irish Royal Agricultural Society lately 
adopted the sensible plan of judging the relative 
merits of labourers’ cottages by examining a number 
already built, and it would have been to the interests 
of the general public and landed proprietors inte- 
rested in homes for the people if the English Society 
had done the same, or at any rate have endeavoured 
to obtain as judges such well-known men as Messrs. 
Chadwick, Roberts, Habershon and Pite, and some 
others who have made the healthful construction of 
cottage homes a special study, and whose practical 
knowledge of modern improvements in construction 
and sanitary arrangements pre-eminently fitted them 
for the purpose. 

The assumption that it is possible to build roomy 
and substantial cottages with all necessary out- 
buildings, drainage, and water supply, and at the 
present largely-increased cost of both materials and 
labour, for £220, is a fallacy that leads estate owners 
and agents, when they find such is the case, to 
imagine that others can build more cheaply than 
themselves, to the disparagement of their architect, 
clerk of works, or builder. Unfortunately, also, this 
preconceived notion of cheap cottages is fostered 
by .the occasional publication of statements that 
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superior dwellings, possessing a large amount of 
accommodation, and every way adapted for 
labourers’ homes, have been erected at afabulously low 
price, the statements being endorsed by the owner, or 
builder, or both; but as Mr. Bailey Denton justly 
observes, ‘‘A builder often undertakes to build 
cottages who has determined to abstain from making 
any profit on the work, or to sustain actual loss, 
rather than allow it to pass into other hands. In 
other instances a contractor will undertake cottages 
at an exceptionally low rate because he has other 
work going on at the same time for the same land- 
owner, by which he hopes to make up any loss he 
may sustain on the cottages. Or it may be that the 
price at which cottages are undertaken is the result 
of a competition, in which the successful builder 
will often ‘cast thesprat to catch the herring,’ and 
lose money in order to obtain an introduction to a 
landowner, oust a rival, or to bring his name before 
the neighbourhood.” About two years since a para- 
graph appeared in a London paper, and was copied 
into many local papers, to the effect that the writer 
had erected a pair of cottages, complete in every re- 
quirement, for a considerably less sum than £200, 
and that his architect would furnish copies of the 
plansand specifications of same to those who might 
desire them., The estimate for these cottages allowed 
the sum of £7 10s. per rod for the brickwork 
walling, including all facing, arches, &¢c., to accom- 
plish which the bricks must have been delivered for 
less than 20s. per thousand. No eaves gutters, 
back gutters to chimneys, down pipes, drainage, 
water supply, and other necessary adjuncts were 
mentioned, and no washing boilers nor baking oven, 
both very essential in rural cottages, were provided. 
In this and many similar cases the measuring sur- 
veyor could make short work of such statements, 
and tell what the real first cost complete would be, 
the latter being quite a different affair from what 
the owner may have paid by contract. Substantial 
and well arranged cottages adapted for agricultural 
labourers, costing not more than £200 to £250 per 


‘pair, according to size, which shall be well ventilated, 


efficiently drained, weather-proof, and not liable to 
continual and frequent outlay for repairs, are stilla 
desideratum, and the Royal Agricultural Society at 
their Cardiff meeting have given poor encourage- 
ment to those who in a greater or lesser degree 
attempted to solve the problem. WILTSHIRE, 


BRIGHOUSE CEMETERY CHAPELS AND 
LODGE COMPETITION. 


Srr,—I feel that it is a duty to the profession to 
make public the result of the above competition, 
trusting that the glaring injustice so obviously 
exercised in this instance may tend to induce com- 
peting architects to ignore in future the tempting 
offers of fair play and justice held out to them in the 
innumerable competition advertisements which daily 
present themselves to mislead the unwary. I will 
just state the particulars of the above competi- 
tion, and leave the reader to form his own conclu- 
sions. The printed conditions provided by the 
Committee were of a clear and definite form, and had 
they been adhered to, would undoubtedly have given 
satisfaction, but this, unfortunately, has not been 
the case. 
made the all-important stipulation, expressed in a 
most explicit manner, which could not possibly be 
mistaken. The total cost was not, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, to exceed £2,000, and should 
the actual tenders for the accepted design be found 
to exceed this limit, the architect would forfeit his 
claim, and the Committee would proceed to make 
another award. Now, I consider this a very neces- 
sary stipulation in the present diseased state of the 
competitive system, and would, if strictly carried 
out, soon remove one of the greatest obstacles which 
now bar the way to conscientious competition ; for 
then, the labours of unscrupulous competitors would 
be thrown away, and designs of a practical and 
honest character would take the place of showy and 
elaborate ones, which cannot possibly be executed 
for anything like the sum proposed to be expended. 
Prizes so obtained can have no honour or satisfac- 
tion attached to them except £ s. d. 

As regards the present instance, it is very evident that 
any architect could make a more showy set of designs 
in such a small matter as a £2,000 pair of cemetery 
chapels and lodge, on being allowed to exceed the 
limit by the modest sum of £3,932, only a trifle 
short of £4,000, an excess in itself nearly double the 
amount which the Board pledged their honour not to 
exceed! The following extracts are taken from one 
of the leading local papers :—*“ A special meeting of 
the Board was held for the purpose of opening the 
tenders which have been sent in for the work re- 
quired to be done in the erection of the lodge, 
cemetery chapels, &c., and there was a full attendance 


I may say that the question of cost was |" 


of members. Taking the lowest tenders, the total 
amount for the whole workis £5,932. This greatly 
exceeds the limits of the Local Board, which, as pre- 
viously stated in the Courter, was £2,000. The) 
meeting was adjourned for the purpose of giving the — 
architects time to look over their quantities again to - 
see if any errors had been made, and to ascertain — 
whether the cost of the buildings might not be 
brought within the limit.” 
Is it possible to imagine a more ridiculous state of 
things than that suggested? Could anybody really 
entertain for one moment such an idea as that an 
architect could be so ignorant of his profession as to 
make a mistake of £3,932, innocently, in a £2,000 
contract? My reply is: ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, | 
tis folly to be wise.” an 
I now refer to the next abstract, showing the 
final result and decision of the Board :—“ The 
minutes of the special meetings of the 12th and 18th 
were confirmed. Those of the latter showed that the 
architects for the cemetery chapels were present at 
the meeting, and suggested various reductions upon 
the lowest tenders submitted to the meeting of the | 
Board on the 12th inst., of which we give a reportin 
another paragraph. The amount of the reductions 
suggested was £488 19s. 7d., and it was resolved 
that the reduced tenders should be accepted, with the 
exception of certain items amounting to about £78. | 
In conclusion, I think that if the Board are enabled 
to spend £5,400, instead of £2,000, on the proposed 
chapels, they ought to act decidedly and as men of 
honour, granting another competition for the higher 


‘class buildings, or proceed to make another award, in 


consequence of the conditions not having been com- 
plied with, failing which, reimbuse the unsuccessful 
competitors for their trouble and expense in getting 
out drawing in good faith, and according to their 
advertised requirements.—I am, &c., Nemo. 


ANCIENT vy. MODERN WORK. 


Srr,—I was struck with the introduction to the 
description of All Saints Church, Hordle, Hants, as 
it appeared in your last number, p.59. You say:— 
‘This church (see illustration) is built on the site of 
a modern building of 30 years since, which was 
erected two miles further inland to replace a church 
of the twelfth century, then pulled down in conse- 
quence of the encroachments of the sea. Being in bad 
repair and of poor construction, this modern church 
has given place to the present.” Could we have 
any more emphatic condemnation than this of the 
character of modern work? A church that stood 
for seven centuries was pulled down because the en- 
croachments of the sea should not wash it down, 
whilst its successor, which only stood for thirty 
years, was pulled down because it was “in bad 
repair, and of poor construction.” Here is a com- 
ment on modern architecture and architects, building 
and builders! What a contrast between the dark- 
ness of the middle ages and illumined modern times! 
Oh, Mr. Editor, you have done good service in 
exposing shams and transfixing pretensions, but you 
have still a world of good to do.—I am, &c., 


SoRROWFULLY. 


PAVING OF CITIES. 


Srr,—In these days of rival paving materials, 
asphalte, wooden blocks, &c., it may not be amiss to 
remember the following facts culled from a writer on 
the subject :— 

Previous to the eleventh century Rome and 
Cordova were the only cities that could boast of 
being paved ; even Paris, the beautiful, did not enjoy 
this inestimable advantage till the reign of Philip 
Augustus, who (as Rigord, his historian, informs us) 
observed that when vehicles passed through the 
mud it diffused a very offensive odour, and there- 
upon issued an ordor that the streets of the city 
should be paved; the city then took the name of 
Paris instead of Lutetia, which meansa slough. 

About 1285, during the reign of Philippe le 
Hardi, the Parisians were commanded to keep the 
portion of street before their houses clean, but in 
those days, as now, the order was but poorly obeyed, 
and in 1309 the city was cleansed under the superin- 
tendence of the police. The citizens of Paris were 
interdicted in the year 1372, and again in 1395, from 
throwing every nuisance over their windows. Hn 
passant, we may say that we know a city of the 
present day, in the older portions of which the above 
abominable practice still exists, and the inhabitants 
consider themselves at liberty to indulge in it pro- 
viding they préface the action with the words “Tak 
tent.” 

The paving of the city of Dijon was commenced 
in 1391. In our own metropolis the principal 
thoroughfares were not paved till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Holborn being done about the year 1417.1 
am, &c., J. R. W. 
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A DIPLOMA FOR ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—I always read with great interest all letters 

iat appear in your paper, but I seldom find any 
ymplaints made by professional architects (when I 
vy professional, I mean those who have served their 
me in an architect’s office) against cabinet-makers, 
jiners, stonemasons, &c., signing themselves archi- 
‘ets, and who, I am sorry to say, obtain plenty of 
usiness. I read ina Yorkshire paper, of this week, 
wnders advertised for ‘‘ Four New Villa Residences,” 
, be built in a rising agricultural town, near 
everley. The person whe signs himself ‘* Architect” 
sing in reality a cabinet- maker, no doubt his clients 
ill also give him the work to fit up their bedsteads, 
linds, &c. Now, is not this a disgrace to the pro- 
ission, and future ruin to architects? Surely it is 
gh time that the Architectural Societies should do 
mmething at once to prevent such business being 
one. Why could not the Institute, for instance, 
rant every professional architect in practice some 
tle on his proving his right to have the same, and 
» make a proper distinction? I am quite sure that 
very fellow-architect will bear me out that to have 
yme protection is what is very much wanted at the 
-esent time. Let us pay one guinea per annum 
) some society for the purpose of paying expenses of 
1e same, and the balance to go towards the ‘ Archi- 
.cts’ Convalescent Home,” for I am quite sure we 
1all soon require one. I suppose in the next century 
ill be seen a sign with “‘ Brown, Architect and Hair- 
resser,” or ‘Brush Maker,” &c., on it—I am, &c., 
: JUSTICE. 


[ Weare not sure that our correspondent, who hails 

om Hull, knows what he is writing about. In the 
rst place, the matter he complains of has been com- 
lained of before again and again. And theu let 
s ask what if the Institute or any architectural 
yciety were to grant a diploma to every professional 
rchitect in practice? Would that prevent any 
ailder or cabinet-maker styling himself an ‘“ archi- 
ct” if he thought proper? We suppose that 
Justice” means that it should be made illegal for 
ay one to call himself an architect who is not 
aalified by special education for professional 
‘actice. But to obtain such a result an Act of 
arliament is necessary, and we cannot very well 
+ an Act of Parliament, or we ought not, at all 
rents, without the assistance and sanction of public 
vinion, and it is not likely that public opinion 
ill confer any more exclusive parliamentary 
rivileges on any profession. If architects obtained 
ich a protection, why should not civil engineers, 
id if civil engineers, why not ship-builders, and if 
1ip-builders, why not house-builders? Voluntary 
ades’ unions are bad enough, or architects, as a 
ule, think so; but professional unions, created by 
overnment action, would be worse. What is 
anted most is not a law-manufactured diploma, 
it a higher moral action on the part of architects 
» act honourably one towards the other. In the 
ysence of such moral action, legal protection and 
‘ivilege would be useless. Besides, why should 
yt a builder, or a cabinet-maker, or a stone-mason 
‘sign and superintend the erection of a stable, or a 
ill, or a cathedral, if he possesses the requisite 
ipabilities? Does ‘Justice? mean to deny that 
e haye some builders better qualified to do these 
ings than some of our architects? A special 
ucation does not necessarily qualify a man for 
ecial artistic work, or, if so, why have we so many 
vecimens of spurious architecture, designed by 
ecially-trained architects, staring us in the face? 
’e could show ‘‘ Justice” specimens of architecture 
hich respectable builders would be ashamed to 
knowledge as their own designs; and we could 
ow him other and superior buildings erected with- 
‘t architectural superintendence. Besides, is 
Justice” aware that his policy would have ex- 
aded such men as Christopher Wren and Michael 
agelo from the list of architects ?—Ep. ] 


_ SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘ H.” has utterly failed 
proving the theory he holds as to the lighting of 
hools, and the architect of the S. Austell Schools 
tho I may say is a stranger to me), as well 
others who have lighted their rooms with windows 
the backs of the children, have just cause to com- 
in at the slur that has been cast upon them, and 
d.,’ instead of satisfactorily answering the plain 
estion as to which is the best way of lighting a 
1001 when the windows can only be obtained on 
2 side, ignores the question altogether, and cuts 
» Gordian knot by propounding a new theory of 
_ own—that of lighting from the top, a system 
it I venture to say is most gloomy and quite un- 
ed for any apartments occupied by children 

cept for the few moments that may be devoted to 


the study of drawing; and moreover, in the case of 
buildings of more than one story, top lighting would 
be altogether inapplicable. 

It is undignified of “H.” to say that “it isa 
matter of indifference how schools are lighted in 
romantic Cornwall.” I think your readers will agree 
with me that whether schools are in Cornwall or 
Middlesex their construction and appointments 
should be equally well studied, and after the authori- 
tative tone your correspondent has adopted he might 
fairly have been expected to support his theory on a 
more solid basis than he has brought forward, and 
one that should have carried conviction to your 
readers. I should be very glad to have the opinion 
of one in authority as to this vexed question of 
lighting, but until some- more satisfactory solution 
of the question is brought forward I shall still follow 
the example of many eminent architects, and light 
chools with windows at the backs of the children, 
snd where it is practicable introduce a left-hand side 
aght also.—I am, &e., Seu kre 


“THE OLD STORY.” 


S1r,—Referring to my letter under this head, which 
appeared in the Burrprive News of the 17th May 
last, I have, since writing the same, found that it 
was not justified by the facts. The successful 
candidate in the competition has, I am informed, 
gained the prize through the merit of his design, 
and not through having friends among the adjudi- 
cators. I apologise for any unintentional injury 


done to him.—I am, &c., 
INDIGNANT OBSERVER. 


NORTHERN NIGGARDLINESS. 


Str,—As I think the abominable niggardliness 
of committees, &c., should be exposed, I enclose 
you, for insertion in you next issue, a specimen of 
the liberality of the Stockton-on-Tees Exchange 
Company, who wish to obtain drawings in com- 
petition for their new buildings, and propose to make 
the competitors pay the expenses of plan of site, &c., 
by charging them 10s. each for same. They do not 
even give you acopy of the conditions (which one 
might not approve), but they lay in their advertise- 
ment what, probably, they consider the tempting 
bait of £50, £25, and £10 premiums. (A consulting 
architect would have done them much better service.) 
It is to be hoped that these gentlemen will be left 
out in the cold, and that those who support such a 
system (I was going to say of attempted extortion, 
but call it by some other name), may, together with 
the directors, meet with the reward they so richly 
merit.—I am, &c., BRAINS AND CAPITAL, 


Birmingham. 


Copy of Memorandum. 


FROM THE SECRETARY, STOCKTON EXCHANGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

On the receipt of 10s. 1 can forward you a tracing 
showing the outline of the ground. The bank and post- 
office are intended to be the principal front of the building 
in High-street, and the hotel and club rooms at the back, 
facing West-row, and the public exchange in an inter- 
mediate situation. The offices and cellarage are left for 
the consideration of the architect. 


SUNDERLAND SCHOOL BOARD. 


_ Srr,—I enclose you conditions for the above com- 
petition. It is to be hoped that no honourable pro- 
fessional man will compete for the above unless the 
italicised clause in the conditions be struck out; in 
fact it is an insult to the profession. Note also the 
liberality of the premiums.—I am, &c., 


24, Park-square, Leeds, Ripiey Kine. 
July 31, 1872. 


[Copy.J 

THE SCHOOL BOARD OF THE DISTRICT OF SUNDERLAND.— 
Sunderland School Board: Instructions to Architects.— 
The School Board of Sunderland require a plan with 
sections and elevations for School Buildings to acommo- 
date 1,050 children (350 boys, 350 girls, and 350 infants), 
to comprise six class-rooms—two for the boys, two for the 
girls, and two forthe infants—each room to accommodate 
about an eighth of the respective numbers ; a small private 
room in each school. The whole must be in conformity 
with the requirements of the Education Department. A 
plan and levels of the site will be supplied to competitors. 
No access to Burdon-lane (on east side) allowed. The 
buildings to be of brick, relieved with stone dressings, 
plain and substantial. Drains to be laid and connected to 
corporation sewers. The drawings to be to a scale of 8ft. 
to an inch. The plans and section tobe coloured with no 
other colours than Indian ink or sepia. The elevation to 
have no colouring whatever. No perspective, isometrical, 
or bird’s eye views allowed. An estimate of the cost and 
specification to accompany each design. The three designs 
selected for prizes to become the absolute property of the 
School Board, and to be used by them or not as they think 
fit. Each design to be distinguished by a motto, the 
author’s name and address to be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope, superscribed with his motto, and both to be 
addressed to Mr. T. C. McKenzie, solicitor, clerk to the 
Sunderland School Board, not later than Monday, 2nd 
September next, at 10 a.m., and endorsed, ‘‘ Design for 
Schools.” The premiums to be—for the best design, £20; 
second, £10; third, £5,—THos. C. MCKENZIE, clerk to the 
board.—Sunderland, July 27, 1872. 
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CO-OPERATIVE JOINT STOCK BUILDINGS 
COMPANY. 


Srr,—It appears to me that one of the best remedies 
for the existing state of the building fraternity (?) 
would be the merging of all existing establishments 
into co-operative joint stock companies. During the 
last twelye months 50 millions sterling have been in- 
vested in companies, and still it is the order of the 
day, and will continue to be, for companies manage 
undertakings much more systematically than individuals 
do, or we should not have the shameful discrepancy we 
do in contractors’ tenders. A company formed upon 
the following basis could not possibly fail :— 

‘The Co-operative Contracting Company (Limited). 
Capital £100,000 in 10,000 shares of £10 each. Pay- 
ments, 5s. on application, 15s. on allotment, the re- 
mainder as required. Prospectus: Any mechanic sub- 
scribing 10 shares, and any labourer 5 shares, will have 
employment guaranteed at 7d. per hour for the former 
in London, and 34d. for the latter. These wages will 
be regarded as capital, and be supplemented at the 
same rate as capital every three months, as the profits 
will allow. Thus, if the wages during the three 
months amount to £20,000, and the paid-up capital to 
another £20,000, and the profits amounted to £1,000 
during the three months, or 25 per cent. upon £40,000, 
the wages would be supplemented by a bonus of 
£4 16s. 84d., or make the wages equal to 83d. per hour.” 

Of course, all the shareholders must in such company 
be workmen, or otherwise employed in the firm. It 
would not be wise to purchase or rent large premises 
in expensive cities, or lay out an enormous capital in 
building, as the West Central Waggon Company has 
done; a contractor’s premises may be anywhere so 
that they be near a canal or railway. Many sugges- 
tions have been offered to remedy this great evil of the 
age, but none have offered such a practical one as the 
above, and the writer would be glad to assist in the 
formation of such a company.—I am, &c., ACTION. 


THE GAIETY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 


Srr,—In your last issue mention is made of the new 
buildings now in course of erection in Catherine-street 
as connecting the theatre with the restaurant, whereas 
they have nothing at all to do with the theatre, which 
has always been connected with the restaurant, although 
under entirely distinct management. You also state 
“that the Gaiety Theatre was originally opened as the 
Strand Music Hall,” which is not the case. The Strand 
Music Hall was pulled down and the Gaiety Theatre 
built on the site.—I am, &c., C. J. Purprs, F.S.A. 


Artercommunication, 


—— 8 


QUESTIONS. 
(2617.|—Varnishing Chimney-Pieces. — Dis- 
liking paint for good stone chimney-pieces, I should 
like to know what kind of varnish would be the most 
suitable to put a nice glaze on the surface, so as still to 
retain the colour of the freestone. Should any com- 
position be laid on before the varnish ?—J. B. 


(2618.]—Steam Engines on Roads.—The Act 
which regulates the above says: ‘‘ Subject to the pro- 
vision of this Act, engines under 14 tons weight may 
travel on the highways by making good all damages to 
bridges, &c.” Will a culvert or flat-topped bridge, 4ft. 
wide, come within the meaning of this Act? and can 
any cases be quoted where the owners of such engines 
have had to pay such damages ?—J. B. RustTicvs. 


REPLIES. 


[2609.]—Plaster.—If there be any salt in the sand 
used for plaster, a white efflorescence will soon appear 
on the surface of the wall, &c., and this efflorescence 
will have a decided taste of salt. The best mode of 
ascertaining if there be any salt in the sand to be used 
is to take a few grains up ona moist piece of platinum 
wire and expose them to the flame of a Bunsen burner. 
If the smallest quantity of salt be present, a decided 
yellow flame will be the result, showing the presence 
of sodium (or salt), Care must be taken to wipe the 
wire clean before using, for if you simply pass it 
through your fingers it will take up the sodium from 
the skin.—J. T. J. 

[2609.]—Plaster.—Plaster made with sea sand is 
liable to be affected by changes of weather, owing to 
the absorption of water by the saline particles. This, 
of course, causes the rooms so plastered to be damp in 
certain seasons, and often leads to the destruction of 
the wall-papers. If the lime used is hydraulic, the 
resultant plaster or stucco is benefitted rather than 
otherwise by the sea sand, as the setis improved by the 
presence of moisture. With a pure or fat lime, how- 
ever, sea sand is very objectionable. I can think of 
no readier mode of testing the sand than to suggest 
that “Anxious” should wash some of it in spring 
water, and after allowing the water to settle, pour it 
off the sand and evaporate it to dryness in a saucepan 
or pipkin. If the salt is present in sufficient quantities 
to be injurious, it will be deposited in the form of an 
incrustation at the bottom of the vessel—GiLBERT R. 
REDGRAVE. 

[2615.]—Room for Valuable Papers.—Should 
“ground floor” mean a ‘basement floor,” the 
thoroughly dry appearance of the pavement of stone 
laid uponconcrete may be deceptive, and moisture 
may arise to affect the papers deposited in the room. 
I would, failing to trace the cause of dampness to my 
satisfaction, take up the stone pavement and apply 
Claridge’s asphalte, and that of the quality used for 
flat roofs.—M. S. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


TuE METRopoLitan Boarp.—Mr. Bruce having 
declined on Monday to give any answer to Sir C. 
Dilke as to whether Government next session could 
undertake to bring in a Bill dealing with the Govern- 
ment of London or the election of the Metropolitan | 
Board, Mr. Goldsmid, in reply to the hon. baronet, | 
said that he intended, in the eventof the Government 
not doing so, to introduce a measure for the direct 


election of the Board by the ratepayets. 


CHILDREN IN THE BRICKFIELDS.—The Earl of 
Shaftesbury moved, on Thursday week, in the House 
of Lords, for a return of the number and names of 
the officers appointed to imspect the brickfields in 
and Warwickshire 
under the Workshops Act, with the number of Visits 
made by them to the brickfields- during the past 
The noble earl said that in the 
districts referred to, as well as in other parts of the 


Leicestershire, Staffordshire, 


twelve months. 


country, the Act, as far as it referred to brickfields, 


was at present a dead letter on accountof the absence 
of inspectors to put itin operation, though the blame 
was not to be attributed to them, their number not 
being sufficient for the héavy and increased duties 
that had been thrown upon them. In other parts of 
the land, such as Kent and the home counties, where 


the inspection had been adequate, the happiest 


results had followed from the Act. He hoped that 


the number of inspectors would soon be increased, 


and that care would be taken to select men fully 


competent for their duties.—T he Earl of Morley said 
that he had no objection to the motion of the noble 
earl. It must be remembered that the Act had not 
as yet been really in operation in the brickfields 
more than three months, and it was not therefore 
surprising if it did not yet accomplish all that was 
expected of it. He might also say that if it should 
be found necessary, in consequence of the increased 
duties thrown upon the inspectors, to increase their 
number, it would be done.—The motion was then 
amended so as to include some other districts in 
which there were brickfields, and as amended was 
agreed to. 

KING-STREET, WESTMINSTER.—In the House of 
Commons, in answer to Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Ayrton 
said the roadway of King-street, Westminster, appro- 
priated as part of the site for new public offices, had 
been closed under an Act passed in 1866. Any persons 
injured by the closing of the road would be entitled 
to claim compensation for the injury, but no such 
claim had been put in on the part of any one. 


OprenING Musrums on SunpDAyYS.—In reply to 
Mr. Torrens, Mr. Forster on Tuesday said that the 
Government were not prepared to open the Museums 
at South Kensington and Bethnal Green on Sundays. 
If they did, all other museums must also be opened, 
and this would involve a complete change in the 
policy of the country. No doubt strong opinions 
were felt on both sides of this question; for whilst 
26,000 had petitioned for the opening of the British 
Museum, 620,000 had petitioned against it. What- 
ever were their individual opinions, Government 
would not act in this matter unless they had reasons 
to believe they would be supported by public opinion. 


ae 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THe Birmincnam Srwace Nvisance.—AtT- 
TORNEY-GENERAL vy. CoUNCIL oF BorouGH OF 
BrrM1NGHAM.—This was a motion before V.C. Sir 
J. Bacon, on Saturday, for a sequestration against the 
Corporation of Birmingham on an information by 
four inhabitants of the borough for an injunction 
restraining the Corporation from continuing a certain 
nuisance arising from the sewerage tanks and farm 
of the Borough at Saltley. The injunction was 
granted so long ago as March 10, 1871. An un- 
successful application was afterwards made on the 
25th January, 1872, for an extension of the time for 
complying with the injunction, That application 
was dismissed with costs. Since then the Corpora- 
tion had neglected to do anything towards. complying 
with the injunction, and were charged with evading 
compliance with it. The nuisance was now become 
so much aggravated as to threaten an epidemic. 
Under these circumstances the present application 
was made.—His Honour, at the conclusion of the 
arguments in this case, decided that the defendants 
had not obeyed the order of the Court as to the 
nuisance occasioned by the sewage of the town, and 
therefore ordered a sequestration to issue against 
the defendants, but its execution to be suspended 
until after the second seal day in Michaelmas Term, 
anes ordered the defendants to pay the costs of the 
motion. 


_Storinc PETROLEUM IN THE Crry.—At the Man- 
sion House, on Tuesday last, M. Jules Lafrogne, of 
17, Fish-street-hill, was charged before the Lord 
Mayor with having unlawfully, and in violation of 
the 7th section of the Petroleum Act of 1871, kept a 
quantity of petroleum at his premises—Mr. John 
Fletcher Johnson, one of the officers appointed by 


the Court of Aldermen to carry out the provisions | 


of the Act, stated that on the 8rd of J uly he found 
on the defendant’s premises, in a cupboard under 
the stairs, an iron drum containing ten gallons and 
aean of eight gallons of petroleum, which gave off 
an inflammable vapour at 66 degrees, being only 


one degree less than the temperature of the premises. 
He accordingly seized that quantity.—The defendant 
pleaded guilty to the charge, but said he was igno- 
rant of the law.—The Lord Mayor told the defendant 
that he was liable to a fine of £20 for each day he 
had kept the petroleum, but, fortunately for him, the 
information only mentioned one day. He had com- 
mitted a very serious offence, and he fined him £20. 


The petroleum must be confiscated. The fine was, 


paid. 


THE PLANET BENEFIT Bumpine SocreTy.—The | 
| Master of the Rolls resumed on Tuesday the hearing 


of a petition by a member of the Planet Benefit 
Building and Investment Society, praying that, on 
the ground of insolvency, it might be ordered to be 
wound up.—The Solicitor-General, Mr. Fry, and Mr. 
Whitehorne were counsel for the petitioner—Mr. 
J. Napier Higgins, who appeared for the Society, 


| stated facts to show that the Society was solvent.— 


Mr. Roxburghe and several other counsel for mem- 
bers opposed the petition, which was ultimately dis- 
missed, with costs. 


ALLEGED MALICIOUS PROSECUTION—PUGIN VY. | 


Grices.—Mr. E. Welby Pugin last year took up 
very warmly the case of a carpenter named Stevens, 
who had been convicted by the Ramsgate Magistrates 
of stealing broccoli from a garden; and in conse- 
quence of some accusations he had made against Mr. 
Griggs, the clerk to the Magistrates, in letters and 
printed placards, that gentlemen preferred a charge 
of libel against Mr. Pugin, and he was commited to 
take his trial at the Summer Assizes last year. The 
Grand Jury, however, ignored the two bills that were 
sent up to them. Last Friday, at the Maidstone 
Assizes, Mr. Pugin brought an action against Mr. 
Griggs for malicious prosecution. Baron Martin, at 
the close of the plaintiff's case, said it was clear to 
him that there was no evidence to go to the Jury to 
support the action. There was nothing to show 
malice, and the defendant had certainly had reason- 
able and probable cause for preferring the charge. 
The articles were clearly libellous, and he could not 
understand how it happened that the Grand Jury 
had not returned a true bill. 


ArcuirEcts’ DUTIES AND LIABILITIES.—JAMES 
SouTar v. ALEXANDER GAULD.—This case, recently 
decided in the Sheriff Court, Aberdeen, was an 
action in the Debts Recovery Court at the instance 
of the pursuer, architect in Aberdeen, against the 
defendant, flesher, in Aberdeen, for payment of 
£12 10s., commission, at the rate of 5 per cent., on 
the erection of a cottage for the defender, the plans 
and specifications of which were prepared by the 
pursuer, who also superintended the works. The 
Sheriff-Substitute (Comrie-Thomson) found the 
defender entitled to a reduction of £3 8s. 6d. in re- 
spect that the pursuer had certified that the carpen- 
ter was entitled to ful] payment of his contract price 
before he had actually completed the work. The 
case was appealed, and the Sheriff-Principal has 
now pronounced the following interlocutor :—“ Hdin- 
burgh, July 22, 1872.—The Sheriff haying con- 
sidered the pursuer’s appeal, with the summons, note 
of pleas, proof, and productions: For the reasons 
stated by the Sheriff-Substitute dismisses the 
appeal, affirms the judgment of the Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute, and discerns.—Signed, J. Guthrie Smith.” 


——————>—___—— 


A monument to Leonardo da Vinci isto be inaugu- 
rated at Milan in the course of the coming autumn. 


The ancient parish church at Cheriton is about to 
be enlarged by a new aisle, and the roof restored. 
The tender of Mr. Bowley, Folkestone, for£1,568 17s. 
has been accepted; it was the lowest of seven 
received. 


The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
was laid at Brereton on the 15th ult. Mr: Joyce, of 
Stafford, is the architect. 


The foundation stone of the Franciscan Missionary 
Convent was laid at Mill Hill, on Wednesday week. 
Mr. Goldie is the architect. The conyent will con- 
tain cells for 50 sisters. 


A new Congregational School Chapel was opened 
at Sale on Sunday week. Mr. Wynstanley, of Sale, 
is the builder. The cost has been about £500. 


The King of the Belgians has conferred on Pro- 
fessor Donaldson the rank of Chevalier of the Order 
of Leopold; and the Ambassador has delivered to 
the Professor the Credentials and Cross of the Order. 


The portion of the once famous Spalding Abbey 
which remains standing, and which has for many 
years been used as a dwelling house, is now under- 
going thorough repair. There is little remaining to 
denote its antiquity, but what little there is will be 
preserved. 


_ The Brighton Aquarium will be opened next week, 
in connection with the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, 


The Royal Scottish Academy has voted £50 
towards the subscription being raised for the com- 
pletion of the Scottish National Memorial to the 
Prince Consort, in Charlotte-square, Hdinburgh. 


A granite cross is about to be erected in Killerton 
Park, Devon, at the cost of several gentlemen of the 
pour a in memory of the late Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland. 


Ow Office Table — : 


A SpecuLative BurpEr.—The case of Edw: 
Vigers, described as of Elgin Lodge, Harrow-ro. 
builder, brickmaker, and dealer in land, and residj 
at Tavistock Lodge, Upper Westbourne-park, ca 
before Mr. Registrar Murray at the Bankrupj 
Court lately. The debtor had presented a petit) 
for liquidation, and last week the court appoini 
| Mr. Sydney Smith, public accountant, receiver 
the estate, and granted an interim injuneti 
| restraining further proceedings at the suit of credito 
The liabilities amounted to no less than £140,0( 
and the estate—which showed a surplus subject 
realisation—consisted principally of the debto 
interest in yarious valuable building agreemen 
and the surplus value of real and leasehold proper 
beyond the mortgages thereon. Mr. F. Knight, 
behalf of the debtor and receiver of the estate, ask 
for an extension of the interim injunction until ¢ 
further order of the court. His honour extend 
the injunction until after the meeting of credi 
which is appointed for the 8th of August, to be he 
at the Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street. | 


Eprypuren Royat ASsociATION FOR THE PR 
MOTION OF THE Frye Arts.—The annual gener 
meeting of this Association was held in the Quee 
street Hall on Saturday afternoon last. The Chai 
man, Professor Douglas Maclagan, stated that sin 
the foundation ef the Association, no less 4h: 
£130,000 had, been expended in the direct encourag 
ment of the Fine Arts. Of that sum, upwards | 
£81,000 had been spent in the purchase of pictur 
and statuary ; £40,000 in the procuring and diffu 
ing of engravings of a high class; and upwards | 
£3,000 in the purchase of works to be deposited i 
the Scottish National Gallery. 


VENTILATION oF ScHoois.—The horrors ‘whic 
children often have to endure in private school 
owing to the absence of any proper system of yer 
tilation, are, it is to be feared, very great. Speakin 
of private adventure schools,” Mr. Bowstead, hi 
Majesty’s inspector, in his general report for la: 
year on schools inspected by him in the county ¢ 
Gloucester, which has just been printed, says th: 
he and his colleague, Mr. Kenny, have visite 
a great number of them, especially in Bristo 
and have found only two or three that have an 
reasonable pretensions to be regarded as efficient. 1 
is not that the rest are all under the charge « 
ignorant or incompetent teachers; it is rather tha 
the premises in which they are carried on are alto 
gether unsuited for the purpose. The rooms ar 
generally low, incapable of ventilation, and so smal 
as to afford a mere fraction of the cubical space re 
quired for the number of children ordinarily attend 
ing in them. Most of them are common livin: 
rooms without desks, and with very little othe 
accommodation for writing. They have seldom any 
outlets or any proper offices. In one school of thi 
kind, which was situated in a country village, an 
which Messrs. Bowstead & Kenny visited with th 
clergyman of the parish, they found thirty-two childrer 
crammed into a room about 10ft. square, and so low 
that Mr. Bowstead, even with his hat off, could no 
stand upright without risking a collision between th 
beams and his head. The atmosphere was unbear: 
able, and it is difficult, adds Mr. Bowstead, to under 
stand how the children remained healthy. If they 
have been confined in this black-hole during the late 
hot weather, death has probably before now put at 
end to their education and sufferings. aye 

Oxy-Hyprocren Srreer Lamps,—Within the 
last few weeks the New York Oxygen Gas Company 
has extended its operations. An American authority 
says :—The light is presented in the form of intense 
white tufts of flame, which burn very steadily and 
yield most brilliant illumination, imparting a cheerful 
radiance to every object in the neighbourhood, bring- 
ing out the natural colours almost like sunlight. The 
company is now in readiness, we understand, to contract 
for the lighting of all the streets by this method. We 
need hardly say that its general introduction for 
this purpose would be a great public improvement. 
Our streets, thus lighted, would be rendered attractive 
and safe. Men who love darkness because their 
deeds are evil would have to emigrate to places 
where oxygen lights were unknown. A single jet 
of the new light is alleged to be equal in illu- 
minating power to sixteen of the ordinary street 
gas jets. When the two lights are placed side by 
side, the common gas flame looks exceedingly poor 
and dingy. oe 


Dearu or Dr. Atpis.—The death is announced 
of Dr. C. J. B. Aldis, an efficient and painstaking 
officer of health, whose name is familiar for his 
reports .as to the sanitary condition of §. George's, 


Bares 


+ Hanover- square. 
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CHIPS. 

n ourreport last week of the annual meeting of 
. Builders’ Benevolent Institution, we omitted to 
ntion that while the accounts showed an increase 
the amount paid to pensioners, the working ex- 
1ses of the institution had decreased. 

‘m reference to the announcement in our last as to 
, retirement of Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., from the 
st of General Superintendent of the South Ken- 
eton Museum, it is stated that Mr. Cole will “‘ con- 
ue hig services to art and science in connection 
h the annual scheme of international exhibitions.” 
4 correspondent of the Guardian, whose ancestors 
re buried in one of the old City churches, asks 
. very pertinent question—“ What has become of 
» monuments which stood im those lately pulled 
wn?” Can any of our readers tell ? 

A legacy of £5,000 has just been left towards the 
toration of Salisbury Cathedral, and donations 
ve been given for the erection of three additional 
tues on the west front. 

A new Wesleyan Sunday School is being erected 
Undercliffe, near Bradford, at a cost of £600, to ac- 
nmodate 500 scholars. Itis 60ft. long by 33ft. 
le and 30ft. high internally. Messrs. Gelder & 
ggett, of Undercliffe, are the contractors. 

it is proposed to erect a New Free Library at 
lashiels, N.B. Subscriptions to the amount of 
772 have been received ; an effort will be made to 
se the subscriptions to £2,500. 

Che Metropolitan Board of Works have agreed to 
itribute one half the cost of the improvement at 
ul’s Wharf, proposed to be effected by widening 
> public way at an estimated cost of £605, by the 
mmissioners of Sewers of the City of London. 

The erection of the administrative block at 8. 
ike’s was the subject of another debate on Wed- 
sday week at the Holborn Board of Guardians. A 
tion to delay the works till the dispute in the 
ilding trade had been finally arranged was carried 
a narrow majority. The architect gives it as his 
inion that delay is dangerous, for next year the 
~ bag make a further demand, and no doubt will 

it. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works have decided 
open three new fire-engine stations, one in the 
rringdon-road, another in the Mile-end-road, and 
hird at the corner of Heath-street, Hampstead. A 
ith station is contemplated at. Battersea. 
A medical contemporary notices thatit is high 
1e that the Metropolitan Board of Works should 
y some attention to the creek at Hammersmith, 
ich, in its present state, is nothing better than a 
estiferous open sewer.” 
Mahogany wood has been discovered in the Guinea 
rion of Africa. 
At the annual meeting of the Institution of Me- 
anical Engineers, held in Liverpool on Tuesday, 
> chairman announced that the next meeting would 
held in Birmingham, and that a building for the 
rposes of the institution was about to be erected 
the same town at a cost of £12,000. 


Grade Retvs. 


WAGES MOVEMENT. 


LONDON.—The dispute seems to be finally resolving 
elf into the ordinary trade question of pounds, 
lings, and pence. It was hoped that Wednesday’s ‘‘in- 
viewing” would have terminated the strife, but the 
ig parleying of masters and men ended in nothing. 
Friday last it was arranged that a meeting should be 
id on Wednesday, of the sub-committee of the Central 
sociation of Master Builders and the Amalgamated 
ilding Trades Committee, each furnished with full 
wers to discuss, and, if possible, to settle two 
nts, viz:—1. Whether any variation in the work- 
‘hours could be settled to give equal advantages to 
other trades without disturbing the arrangements 
de with the masons. 2. Whether any mutually 
isfactory arrangement could be made for establishing 
ode of workingrules, The carpenters and joiners, 
wever, threw over the Amalgamated Committee and 
olvyed upon sending an independent deputation of 
‘ir own, tied down to whatis termed ‘the nine 
urs pure and simple” at 84d. the hour up to the Ist 
March next, and after that date 9d. the hour, with 
ode of working rules to be settled by arbitration, 
+ men to continue out until such code could be 
anged. The deputation appointed to carry out this 
ssion presented themselyes in due course to 
> sub-committee of the Masters Association, 
whom they were courteously received ; but it became 
ir unpleasant duty to explain that the terms of the 
olutions referred to precluded all discussion. They 
re empowered to treat even to the extent of grant- 
s the coveted “nine hours and ninepence;” but the 
a) gentlemen coming from the carpenters and joiners 
1 their hands completely tied up, and all negotiation 
the previously arranged basis was therefore cut off. 
er on came the surviving members of the Amalga- 
ted Building Trades Committee. The first point 
2d. for discussion was broached, when it was dis- 
ered that the representatives of the bricklayers were 
she same unfortunate situation as those of the car- 
iters and joiners, being restricted to 51 hours per 
2k all the year round, at 83d. The money had 
vady been conceded by the employers, but the same 
3on that precluded the sub-committee entertain- 
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ing the proposals of the carpenters and joiners forbade 
their listening to the bricklayers’ delegates. Then 
ensued a wordy contest as to whether the division of 
times put forth by the Amalgamated Committee, of 14 
weeks in winter at 48} hours per week, and 38 weeks 
in summer at 52 hours, would be more useful or advan- 
tageous to the trade than the twelve winter weeks of 
47 hours per week and the forty summer weeks at 524 
hours per week arranged by the employers with the 
masons, The sub-committee, it may be concluded, 
without the candid admission of the men, gave the 
fullest attention and consideration to the arguments 
ably advanced in justification of their appeal to have 
the hours extended in winter; but they eventually 
arrived at the conclusion that no case had been made 
out for a departure from their own division of time, 
although if the workmen desired to compensate their 
money loss by working more hours they were ready to 
add fifty-two to the working hours by consenting to 
the leaving-off hour being fixed on Saturday at 1 
instead of 12 p.m., as in the case of the masons. 
The only result that appears to have attended this 
lengthened interview is the understood determination 
of the employers to make the same concession to 
building labourers as to the other branches, so far as 
their pay is concerned. They memorialised for an 
advance, like the others, of a penny per hour, and, 
like the rest, they are to be met half-way, and receive 
an additional halfpenny. The deputation from the 
carpenters and joiners, after their interview, hurried 
back to the Brown Bear Tavern, where they reported 
to the members of the Central Committee present the 
nature of the reception they had met. The members 
finding they were sufficient in number to constitute 
a quorum forthwith proceeded to make the requisite 
preparations for renewed appeal to the support of the 
country and the metropolis. Messrs. Benny and 
Burgess, who are looking up the principal towns of 
Laneashire and its borders, report the continued 
success of their mission; and.on Wednesday night two 
delegates attended a public meeting of the. trade at 
Richmond, in Surrey, at which resolutions were 
passed to render material help to the strike. On the 
other hand the masters exhibit an equally firm 
attitude,and there are whispers that unless the car- 
pentersand joiners display a more ready disposition 
to arrange matters, another lock-out may become 
necessary. ° 
——_~>——_ 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOGC, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G's SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms: 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
8. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 


—@~— 


TENDERS. 


Aston.—For the erection of infirmary to Aston Union 
Workhouse, near Birmingham. Mr, Yeoville Thomason, 
architect :— 


Smith .....2 ..- £11034 
Matthews... 10880 
BAVOLOaL ceddccavesrsspesee 9955 
BOriett.csassscsesssoss 9740 
Parnell & Son........ 9458 
DONECH ..cccccesvelvsveadevve 9280 
Barnsley & Sons..... 9276 
Cresswell & Sons........ 9227 
Jeffrey & Pritchard..... 9065 
Garlick (accepted) .........c.ssccccsvcees ateaceante 8648 


CARDIGANSHIRE.—For rebuilding the parish church of 


Ysputty Ystwith, Cardiganshire. Mr. Withers, archi- 
tect :— Church, Tower, 
£ £ 
Williandsiiic. spvetealeccseeeteavens sep OOUMY tats 70 
JODASe OG) POU asndapuecdsgasuasaassen cues (EL eee 140 


EAst ACTON.—For conservatory and vinery works at 


“The Lodge.” Messrs, Hutchins & Ogden, surveyors, 28, 
8. Swithin’s lane :— 

Weeks & Cos...ccccrsves drtdsanberetecesmensn ar O00: Or 0 

HLA SOY x00 sonsencaveesedss . 


Harris & Wardrop 


EAsT SHEEN.—For the erection of a. gentleman's resi- 
dence at East Sheen. Quantities by Mr. Gandy. Mr, E. 
Ingress Bell, architect :— 


Simpson....... woeveteds sab cescedece esweeres sevvevsevssene £4830 
RUPLI Sse ofan oxeouetbise " wvoe 4422 
Henshaw . 4348 
GHD BD .. cvcresescsbbes oon 4207 
TES BS see ceoew sad cone deecewesesssswewereveouees sdesmcneses) 4180 
Sharpington & Cole (accepted) .......ccc0.eeee 3979 


EAst Yor«s.—For the erection of Congregational 
Church, Hornsea, East Yorks. Mr. Samuel Musgrave, 
architect :— 


Hulse & Stephenson (bricklayers) ...... £850 10 6 
EB. & W: EK. Barr (foitets).........1ccece 538 5 0 
DONC" OMSSOM) Ris. seseer suas cans se cnevercs 586 19 6 
Jas. Barr (plumber, glazier, gas-fitter, 
0 
0 
0 


(All the above tenders were accepted.) 
Hvtu.—For the erection of Congregational Church in 


Williamson-street, Hull. Mr. 8S. Musgrave, architect :— 


Musgrave & Son (bricklayers) ......... £725 0 0 
TRAVOE CHOTHOL TS cin creevevveesedrontoucenvntces 698 0 0 
Waller (Mason) .....c.secccrccrees ~ 298 0 0 
Harrison (plumber, glazier, and gas- 

TIEBOIN: 5cscocodocemsvavantauenededepanrdeawe adie 138 0 0 
King & Oo. (ironfounders).............000. - 62 0 90 
Wilde & Sons (slaters)...........cccccseres 97 4 6 
Wright (painter) ........c0see0 Preudevetcones 1715 0 


(All the above tenders were accepted.) 
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KrEnt.—For the erection of stables, &c., at Beckenham, 
Kent, for Captain Scott, R.N. Mr. W. C. Banks, archi- 
tect :— 


Stimpson & CO....cc.cccccccersercceversessseee £425 0 0 
copy OOS Lia O 
GTUDD\..: <,sccteansteevachesreas senesiena pateaeess ee 385 0 0 


Lurps.—For the erection of a house and business pre 
mises, Leeds. Mr. Samuel Musgrave, architect :— 
£2287 0 


ro 
te 
_ 
ies) 
— 
w 
eoeoocococo 


Oakes & Son (aecepted).........csccesss 2150 0 
LEICESTERSHIRE.—F or the erection of vicarage house, 


&e., at Hinckley, Leicestershire. Mr. William Wigginton, 
architect :— 
Worse. se tiosl eebads eebtabeherdedotes aad £1722 0 0 
ETS: Gos Gis Lac Oa cache 5a actavcchcousies abenel 1623 0 0 
J.& W. Harrold (accepted)..........+00+ 1438 5 10 


LEwIsHAM.—For alterations at Southend Mills, Lewis- 
ham, for Messrs. Ellis. Mr. W.C. Banks, architect:— 


Stimpson & 
NETH! ss oncansvoweuve sees 
LIsKEARD (Cornwall). of proposed 
Masonic Hall, adjoining the Devon and Cornwall Bank, on 
the Parade, Liskeard. Mr. Jno. Paul, Torquay, archi- 
tect :— 


Trehane & Short .....eccsccsceee bia cnmereie £1180 0 0 
Lapthorne & Goad........ possesses & LUOUL Live 0 
SATZENt ..ccocccssesee cenaioat 993° 0° 0 
WO eaves cnnnssesusocs ss0 0 0 
HOMO Oks ctasasncass«dequcocseasegadpadonee 874 0 0 


LONDON.—For warehouse, &c., Ely-place and Charter- 
house-street, Holborn. Mr. Wm. Wigginton, architect :— 
Merritt & Ashby........ plate 6 woe H2BHT. 


ereeeee 


Axford & Whillier..... 2600 
HON Ge crerauseseseinass abseudenedvsnscmetlgvdquaiheres 2511 
Eaton & Chapman......cccccccsccseresessscens +. $2351 
TE GRED cosh ecg dann sdddedageentees sesens . 2293 
Falkner (accepted) .......ccsscccccreeseeseerceroe 2112 


Lonpon.—For alterations to S. Mark's Schools, Old- 
street, London. Mr. Wm. Wigginton, architect :— 
Henshaw (accepted) £275 
Lonpon.—For the erection of Parochial Institution for 
S. Mark's, North Audley-street, George-street, Oxford- 
street, London. Mr. Withers, architect:— 
Allen) & Sons .......ccc0s.cccscsawoses nd etdeenaaeWonss £4483 
LonpDon.—For the erection of S. Michael and All Angels’ 
Vicarage, London Fields, Hackney, London, E,. Mr. Wm. 
Wigginton, architect :— 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram....,.....+.. Header 2 
ERTL QF SOUS oe ices senecncsoneseccent woe ie 


Prrrererrirerer ier 


Merritt & Ashby 
Lonpon.—For the erection of stable, &c., at Blackfriars, 
Quantities supplied :— 


NAS. deeweaasn'vv seen we Diesen cesiue eevee £3050 
Adamso: 3649 
Manley & Rogers. 3581 
Tulley. 3450 
Bra chet Gh SOMs, iss cccteecs scavecarvosdectivesecvdereses 3305 
DRO VORB ec cs devde. Sevsdac due ecucvoere elouveedernvecerse 3299: 
CHT 5 i Seed eeerlbindeady igutdenoebicswlidiasaee 3200 
FE GHBNSIW. Sreccscccaspettoanesntecdnsdivtatestucecnseuste - 3179 


Lonpon.—For alterations to workhouse of the West- 
minster Union, Poland-street, Oxford-street. Mr. E, R. 
Blatehley, architeet:— 

Warne & Son...........s006 ecucessceucovece +» £1459 


Copp 
NUNEATON.—For alterations and additional machinery 
at the sewage works, for the General Sewage and Manure 
Company Limited. Mr. Henry S. Copland, engineer :— 
May & Mountain (accepted) £606 10 
PortmMADOoCc.—For the erection of a wooden pavilion for 
holding ‘‘ Eisteddfod Gadeiriol Eryri” and North Wales 
Musical Festival. Messrs. Roberts & Morrow, architects :—~ 


Pere reerer res 


MEOTRZAN ..ccccsccceccscsceseccccscvtcoveesesesesseseorsons - £320 
DG EP OIGU) . Satocdedcesccttwave nsetecust sveovees wd ooo 
GREETS sis 2. Sodje. caw sceawewuaeiwescesasemeasion 292 
Owen Griffith 275 
TWuillisaiiersscevsecese sa sons 220) 
Boberts (accepted) .........00 eaicehbireCaaben npetenalcentnn nae! 


— 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00,, Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 


[ADVT.] 


Batu STONE OFFICE: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


—~—~>>——_ 
TO ARCHITECTS. 
GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 
Assupplied to H.R.H. The Princeof Wales at Sandringham 


The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adaptedfor 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &. 


(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 
These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitablefor Gothic Architecture, at prices at 


under. 
In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


-. Per Equivalent to 

1,200 Slates. per square 

Best Green Slates14by7... .« 217 6 ... 16s. 6d. 

Do. do. LID Sie coy (2 TEE wo 36es 6d. 
Do. do. LS DyeT ne. ewe, Fi OF Brace | Ld 
Do. dow © I2ZD9 7 cig doe LAS Ge WW) Es 
Do. do. LA byG sce Pe RTE Oo ony Les 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 

Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picca- 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BaTuEy, August 15.—For plans for setting out a 
close of land adjoining the Public Hall. Premiums of 
£25 for the best, and £10 for the second best designs. 
—Mr. Thomas Dean, Town Clerk, Batley. 

Ciry or Lonpon, September 5.—For designs and 
tenders for the execution of a medal, to be struck as a 
memorial of the late National Demonstration on the 
visit of Her Majesty to the City on the Thanksgiving 
Day. Woodthorpe, Guildhall. 

GRAYS THURROCK (Essex), 
plans for schools.—Mr. J. 
Grays, Essex. 

SrocxkTon, August 17.—For designs and estimates 
for a public exchange, hotel, bank, post and telegraph- 
office, club-room, sale-room, general offices, and 
cellarage. Premiums—£50 for the best, £25 for the 
second, and £10 for the third best designs.—Mr. J. 
Settle, Secretary to the Stockton Exchange Company, 
Stockton-upon-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND ScHOOL BoARD, September 2.—For 
plans and elevations for school buildings to be erected 
in James Williams-street. Premiums of £20 for the 
best, £10 for the second best, and £5 for the third best 
designs. 

VIFNNA, December 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 

WATFORD, August 17.—For designs and estimates 
for a building to be used as a Public Library. Pre- 
miums of £21 for the best, and £10 10s. for the second 
best design.—Rev: Newton Price, Belmont House, 
near the station, Watford. 


—>_—. 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Acton LocaL BoArp, Aug. 13.—For the supply of 
500 tons of granite, syenite, or any other hard and 
suitable road stone.—E. Monson, E.C., Surveyor to the 
Board, High-street, Acton. 

BARNARD CASTLE, August 8.—For the proposed 
alteration and extension of Wesleyan Chapel. Jos. 
Potts and Son, architect, Sunderland. 

Bowes, August 7.—For the alteration and enlarge- 
ment of Bowes Vicarage. Giles and Gane, architect, 
7, Furnival’s Inn Holborn, London. 

BRIGHTON, August 12.—For the completion of the 
Brighton Intercepting and Outfall Sewers.—Mr. F. J. 
Tillstone, Clerk to the Board, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BomBay STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For the 
concession of the right to lay down and work for three 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming, 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to be 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 

BURNLEY, August 5.—For the erection of a new 
grammar school.—Robert Handley, Clerk to the Trus- 
tees, Burnley. 

CANTERBURY, September 2.—For proposals from 
persons or companies willing to accept a concession of 
sewage for a term of years.—Mr. R. W. Flint, Clerk to 
the Local Board, Canterbury. 

CHELTENHAM, August 15.—For the erection of the 
Delancey Fever Hospital.—Messrs. Middleton & Good- 
man, Architects, Cheltenham. 

Croxypon ScuHoon Boarp, August 5.—For the 
erection of schools and teachers’ houses in Bynes-road. 
—Mr. J. Berney, Architect, 61, North End, Croydon. 

CRYSTAL PALACE Park Estate, August 12.—¥For 
the erection of a house on Plot 6.—Mr. J. Norton, 
Architect, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 

EDGEWARE, August 19.—For the supply of Guernsey 
granite or other hard stone, also double-screened 
gravel, and surface hand-picked flints—Mr. W. A. 
Tootell, Clerk to the Highway Board, Court House, 
Edgeware. 

FRASERBURGH (Scotland), August 20.—For the 
erection of a quay wall, and the deepening of the 
North and South Harbours.—Mr. Southerland, Clerk 
to the Harbour Commissioners, Fraserburgh. 

GREAT WESTERN Rartway, August 13.—For the 
construction of a goods-shed at Stratford-on-Avon.— 
Mr. F. G. Saunders, Paddington Station. 

HALIFAX INFIRMARY, Aug. 15.—Tenders are re- 
quired for additions and alterations. — Mr. William 
Bakewell, Architect. 

HALirax, Aug. 17. — For semi-detached Villas, 
Saville Park Road, Halifax.—Mr. William Bakewell, 
Architect. 

HAMPTON (near Evesham), August 12.—For the 
erection of a new school and teachers’ residence.—Mr. 
G. Hunt, Architect, Evesham. 

HAULBOWLINE (Cork Harbour, Ireland), August 7. 
—For the supply of Baltic timber and plank.—Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty. 

KIDDERMINSTER, August 5.—For the construction 
of covered tanks, engine-house, boiler-house, chimney- 
shaft, and other works at the Borough Sewerage 
Works.—Mr. J. Morton, Clerk to Local Board, Kidder- 
minster. 

Lreps, Aug. 5.—For the erection of twelye houses 
in South Brooke-street.—Mr. George Corson, architect, 
Cookridge-street, Leeds. 

Lrrps, Aug. 5.—For the erection of Armley 
Brewery.—Mr. William Wilks, architect, 9, East 
Parade, Leeds. 

MaRrGATE, August 5.—For the supply of 6,000 super- 
ficial feet of z3in. best Yorkshire paving.—Mr. P. B. 
pene Borough Surveyor, 24, Harley-square, Mar- 
gate. 

MARKET DRAYTON, September 30.—For repairing 
the highways.—Mr. George Gordon Warren, Clerk to 
the Highway Board, Cheshire-street, Market Drayton. 


September 20.—For 
M. Rigge, School-house, 


MIDLAND Rattway, Aug. 6.—For the erection of 
New Station Buildings at Lillesthorpe, near Rugby. 
—Engineers’ Office, Leicester Station. 

MIDLAND Raitway, Aug. 6.—For the erection of 
Stables and other Buildings near the Passenger 
Station, Leicester.—Engineers’ Office, Leicester Station. 

MipLanpd Raitway, Aug. 6.—For the erection of 
stables and other buildings at Kentish Town.—Engi- 
neers’ Office, S. Pancras Goods Station. 

NortH EASTERN Raitway, August 6.—For the 
erection of a house and office, with men’s cabin, at the 
New Coal Depots, Darlington ; also a similar house, 
office, and cabin, and a goods weigh-office at Middles- 
boro; also for additions and alterations to the pas- 
senger station at South Stockton ; and for the erection 
of a stable and additions to the goods warehouse at 
Guisborough.—Mr. J. E. Macnay, Secretary, Railway 
Offices, Darlington. 

OLD SHOREHAM (Sussex), August 10.—For the 
construction of an embankment against the River 
Adur, for reclaiming the Salterne—Mr. J. Ingram, 
Solicitor, Steyning, Sussex. 

OUDE AND ROHILKUND RaArILWay, August 7.— 
For the supply of nineteen upper and lower class 
composite carriages, and ironwork for 100 covered 
goods waggons.—Mr. B. Leslie, 8, Victoria-chambers, 
S.W. 


READING, August 13.—For making and erecting 
water-power machinery at the Sewage Pumping 
Station.—Messrs. Lawson & Mansergh, 3, Westminster- 
chambers, S.W. 

ReppiTcu, August 12.—For a survey and plan of 
an enlarged district.—Mr. T. W. Baylis, Surveyor to 
the Local Board, Park-road, Redditch. 

ROTHERHITHE, August 6.—For making-up the 
carriage-way and curbing and paving the footways of 
Raymouth-road.—Messrs. Hawks & Stokes, 61, Para- 
dise-street, Rotherhithe. 

SALISBURY, August 7.—For the erection of new 
schools and offices in Milford-street.—John Harding, 
architect, 51, Canal, Salisbury. 

SourH SureLps ScHoot Boarp, August 12.— 
For the erection of the Ocean-road Schools.—Mr. T. 
Oliver, Architect, 664, Northumberland-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

SouTHPORT TRAMWAYS Co., Aug, 12.—Contract 
No. 2—For 9,100 cubic feet pitch pine. Contract No. 
3—For 18,300 superficial yards 4in. cube granite setts. 
Contract No. 4—For 46ewt. chilled cast iron points 
and crossings. Contract No. 5—For 230cwt. cast iron 
brackets. Contract No. 6—For 145cwt. wrought-iron 
dogs, bolt, nuts, and washers. Contract No. 7—For 
14,500 compressed oak trenails. Contract No. 8—For 
the construction of about 43 miles single line of street 
tramways.—Mr. C. H. Beloe, Engineer to the Com- 
pany, 22, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

ToRQUAY LocAaL BoARD oF HEALTH, August 13. 
—For designs and specification fora floating swimming 
bath, to be moored in Torbay.—Mr. B. Hooper, Clerk 
to the Board, Town Hall, Torquay. 

TOTTENHAM LOCAL BOARD oF HEALTH, August 6. 
—For the construction of pipe sewers and ventilating 
shafts.—Mr. E. Crowne, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Tottenham. 

TRINITY House, Aug. 12.—For the removal of the 
present temporary Corton Low Lighthouse from 
Hopton, and re-erecting it at Kessingland, Suffolk.— 
R. Allen, Secretary, Trinity House, E.C, 

Wak DEPARTMENT ConrTRACTS, August 7.—For 
the construction of new verandah roofs to the soldiers’ 
quarters Royal Artillery Barracks, Aldershot.—Director 
of Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 

WAR DEPARTMENT ConTRACTS, August 7.—For 
the erection of a billiard-room at Salford Barracks.— 
Lieut.-Col. C. Akers, Royal Engineer Office, Man- 
chester. 

WEST QUANTOXHEAD, August 12.—For the erection 
of the Rectory House.—Mr. J. Norton, Architect, 24, 
Old Bond-street, W. 


———_—_____ 


THE “ ENGLISH MECHANIC AND WORLD OF SCIENCE,” 
No. 384, published August 2, 1872, contains Articles on :— 
Ocean Circulation; Electro-Metallurgy.—IV.; Influence 
of Electricity on Liquids ; The Watch, and How to Repair 
It; Artificial So-Called Organic Concretions; Historical 
Notes on Poisoning; The Manufacture of Textile Fabrics 
at Pompeii; Drawing from the Microscope; Notes of 
Communications to the Academy of Sciences, Paris; The 
Medicinal Use of Carbolic Acid; Mechanism; Hark 
Back !—B. A. C. Stars—and Star altitudes and Refraction 3 
Sound (or Unsound) Theory; A Giant Planet ; Reductions 
by Nautical Almanac Method and by Proportional 
Logarithms; The Gyroscope; Perspective; Upward De- 
flection of Bullets, &c.; Edible Mushrooms of Italy; 
The Harp; An Improved Beehive: Ligurian Bees ; 
Co-Operative Stores; Artificial Manures; The Coming 
Struggle; Pigs, Rabbits, and Shell-Fish; Eyepieces; 
Heating by Hot Air; “ Jack of All Trades ;” New Material 
in Organ Building; Condensation of Steam in Pipes; Is 
the Moon Spherical?—To Mr. W. R, Birt; Antiquity of 
Man ; The Organ (Expression 4 La Main) ; Rotary Engine; 
Round Shoulders and Curved Spines; The Force of 
Gravity at or near to the Surface of the Earth; Centri- 
fugal Force; The Bearing Rein; Reflection; Parallelo- 
gram of Forces; Draining Mines of Water; Judging 
Distances ; Greatly Elongated Projectiles for Rifled Guns; 
Replies to Queries; Unanswered Queries; Queries; Chess; 
Answers to Correspondents, &¢. Published at the Office 


of the BUILDING NEwWs, 31, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, W.C. 


a 


“REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED” are the 
effects of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE in Pre- 
venting and Curing Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. 
Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot weather. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 118, Holborn-bill, 
London.—[ADyT.] 
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Aveust 2, 1872, i) 
RCHITECTS’ BENEVOVENT 
SOCIETY. : | 
Patron—A, J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P. | 
President—Sydney Smirke, Esq., R.A. Trustees—Pro, 
fessor T. L, Donaldson, Member of the Institute of France 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt; George Gilbert Scott, Esq., B.A’ 
Treasurer—Sir William Tite, M.P., F.R.S. 
Information relative to the Society may be obtained o; 
the collector, Mr. Alfred Hill, 16, Bancroft Hospital, Mile 


End-road ; or of cua, 
JOHN TURNER, Hon. See, 
15A, Wilton-street, Grosvenor-place. | 

; FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give unto the Treasurer (for the time being) of th 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, the sum of £ 7 ‘fo 
the benefit of the said Society, the same’ to be paid out oj 
that part of my personal estate which by law may be 
effectually given to such a purpose. 


Beet or INJURY from ACCIDENT 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY 
provided for by a policy of the : 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. — 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 9 
Death, or an allowance at the rate of £6 per week to; 
injury. £650,000 have been paid as compensation, one ou} 
of every Twelve Annual Policyholders becoming ; 
claimant each year. 
For particulars apply to the Olerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64, Corn 
hill, and 10, Regent-street, London. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PATENT WROUGHT NAILS 


™" J, J, CORDES AND COMPANY, 
The Patentees and Manufacturers of the 
Bets well-known 


PATENT WROUGHT NAILS 
(Commonly called EWBANK’S NAILS), 


ID bess to make it known that they hav 


adopted a “Star” or “ Cross” as their Trade Mark 
and that all Nails now made and sent out by them, excep) 
Clasp, bear this mark upon their heads, and that withi 
every Package sent from their works is also placed a cari 
bearing their name and address. All their bags are als 
branded CORDES and Co, 

The NaiJs are Manufactured by J. J. CorpDES and Co 
out of Scrap and the best kinds of Pig Iron, and have lon; 
since earned the reputation of being superior to all others 
The Nails are all uniform in make and quality, each oni 
perfect, and count out full 1,000 to the M. ‘ 


DOS WORKS, NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
C. H. DAVIES and CO.’S 


GENUINE AND ARTISTIC 
SOLID PARQUET FLOORS, 
N -B,—Designers and Practical Joiners. 


CAMBRIDGE HALL, NEWMAN-STREET, 
LONDON. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.M. THE QUEEN. 


HE LONDON PARQUETRY WORKS 

the first Manufactory established in England (i 

1841) by CHARLES STEINITZ, founder of the Englisl 
Parquetry Business for the exclusive production of _— 


**Solid and Plated’’ Parquet Floors, Borders 
Ceilings and Wall Decoration. 


In Geometrical, Curvilinear, and Mosaic Patterns. 


Plans and Estimates, for first-class work only, prepare¢ 
free of expense. Manufactory—Camberwell-hall, (trove: 
lane, Camberwell, S.E. Sole Agents and Show-room 
GILLOW and Co. 176 and 177, Oxford-street. W. 


O BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and 
UNDERTAKERS.—For immediate DISPOSAL, 
under peculiarly advantageous circumstances, a thorough- 
ly genuine and respectable concern, established by the 
proprietor 20 years, excellent dwelling of 10 rooms, shop, 
outbuildings, and yard, good garden, first-rate position 00 
high road, a few miles north of London, an opportunity 
for those desiring a suburban residence, combined wii 
trade premises.—Apply to F. W. Searle, Surveyor, Totten: 
ham, N. 


O TIMBER MERCHANTS, Builders, 


and Contractors—To be DISPOSED OF TaBSs, 


diately, an old established and lucrative BUS 


' capable of great extension, in Taunton, the county town ol 


Somerset. The business has been carried on by the pre- 
sent owner and his family on the same premises fot 
nearly sixty years, and is given up in consequence of the 
proprietor retiring from business. The premises on whic 
the business is carried on will be let on lease. Sum re 
quired for Stock, Plant, and Goodwill, £3500.—To treat 
and for particulars, apply to the owner, Mr. Robert 
Herniman, Taunton. ue 


N SALE, for immediate delivery, about 
300 Tons Best Staffordshire BARS, ANGLES, TEES 
HALF-ROUNDS, BOILER PLATES, and STRIPS, 
assorted stock sizes. ie 
Also, about 150 Tons Rolled Flanged GIRDERS, from¢ 
up to 12 inches deep, in assorted lengths, al 
Specifications and prices may be obtained on applica 
tion to ALFRED LEDWARD & CO., 
The Albany, Liverpool. : 


OOD AND STONE CARVIN G.— 

R. A. BRANGAN, ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTOR AN! 
MODELLER. Estimates furnished to the Trade for Carry 
ing out of Wood and Stone Carving in every style. 


High Class Testimonials. 
Country Orders promptly attended to. 
54, FOLEY STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON 
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THE RECESS. 


\ E will endeavour to banish from our 
thoughts the work of the Session, 
summarised shortly in our last, with its 
modicum of successful attainments, and its 
shortcomings, and set ourselves to brace our 
energies and recruit our spirits with the 
relaxations incidental to the recess. To do 
this, however, it will not be necessary to 
ignore our profession altogether for the time 
being. As architects and artists we can 
roam forth, pencil and brush and sketch- 
books in hand, and endeavour to bring home 
with us some jottings which may prove use- 
ful in our future practice as well as pleasing 
reminiscences of our holiday. Whither shall 
we wend our way? It really matters little, 
so that we keep our eyes open to the beauties 
that Nature has bountifully spread around 
us, and to those objects of interest that 
the ancient masters of our craft have scattered 
with no niggard hand throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and pretty widely 
in foreign countries. Only let us have some 
definite plan to work by, and not fritter away 
our precious time in desultory efforts and 
indecision. What do we individually need 
most? ‘The study of form and proportion ? 
Among the stately ruins of the Yorkshire 
Abbeys a few weeks would be spent to right 
good advantage. Do we want to exercise our 
hands with free sketching from the best 
examples of carved foliage, studied in the 
place it was designed for, with the attendant 
light and shade? Southwell Minster and a 
score of such glorious structures invite us to 
ransack their goodly stores. Would we note 
the varieties of towers and spires, and scan 
narrowly their outlines and groupings of pin- 
nacles and lucarnes? Northamptonshire and 
Lincolnshire and the Fen districts await us 
with their rich store of examples. Would we 
brighten our ideas by studying the Medieval 
specimens of polychromy, that have been 
clogged with modern Puritanic whitewash and 
yellow dab? Norfolk, with its painted screen- 
work, will well repay asearch.among its village 
churches. ‘To collect and compare the mould- 
ings of the same period in a particular dis- 
trict would be a profitable employment for 
one; to note the construction of ancient 
roofs, the method of joining their several 
timbers, and to mark how they have behaved 
under their centuries’ experience, would be a 
most useful branch of study for another. 

For those who can afford to be somewhat 
more ambitious in their rambles, France offers 
great attractions. But it is both expensive 
and comparatively useless to scamper over a 
large area and through many towns. Select 
one good centre, and work it well first. Take 
a city like Chartres, and become familiar with 
its Cathedral. {t took centuries to build, and 
how can we expecé to learn all its secrets in a 
day or two? What astore of archzological 
lore, of practical and artistic excellence, does 
it possess in its painted glassand the imagery 
upon its marvellous transept porches and 
western portals. Laon, Noyon, and Chalons- 
sur-Marne might each profitably be the scene 
for a fortnight’s sojourn, and a subsequent 
ramble among the satellite churches in the 
neighbourhood of each of such luminaries 
would be more valuable than plunging at 
once into another locality equally renowned 
and equally rich, and driving the impression 
of one out of the mind by another. 

The archzeological societies’ excursions, 
now so deservedly popular, are of use in 
bringing to notice under favourable auspices 
many objects of exceeding interest, andin rous- 
ing the attention of the owners to the treasures 
they haply have undervalued before. But, 
though some good occasionally is derived from 
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with them among experts, the excursions are 
necessarily too hurried. The banquet is spread 
but to be removed, and tke student who would 
profit by them should retrace his steps soli 
tarily, and revisit the places which appeared 
to him to be worth careful consideration. By 
such means the first general glimpse gained 
in company will not have been thrown away, 
as without doubt, in nine cases out of ten, it 
practically is. i 
It is not, however, only old work which 
will repay the study which most of us can 
only give during the short recess. The 
modern works in most towns will repay 
careful criticism. They are even preferable 
to ancient buildings, in that they give 
examples of what to avoid as well as what to 
follow. They show actually worked out the 
difficult problems of meeting modern require- 
ments and that economy which it is now-a- 
days necessary to study. New materials, new 
processes of manufacture and construction, 
are tentatively employed, and the intelligent 
student can hardly fail to learnmuch both from 
the successes and failures they exhibit. ‘The 
examination isnot so pleasing, and certainly 
need not altogether supersede the more 
delightful task of sketching and measuring 
from the earlier and more uniformly con- 
sistent buildings, erected when architecture 
was a living art, but notes of both classes can 
generally be made simultaneously, and the 
practice will be found a good one to initiate. 
The recess being but short, and in a few 
weeks’ time architects having to return to 
their more ordinary and humdrum occupa- 
tions, and societies to recommence their 
meetings, it is incumbent upon those who are 
able to avail themselves of the general holiday 
time to make the most of the opportunity. 
We trust that the lighter labours we have 
sketched out for such will recruit the 
energies of individual members of the pro- 
fession for the more arduous ones to which 
they must soon return, and tend to enliven 
their collective deliberations by a comparison 
of the notes made in some, at least, of the 
directions we have indicated. 


—$_ << —_—__—_—_—. 


SIR R. WALLACE’S COLLECTION OF 
PORCELAIN AND POTTERY AT 
BETHNAL-GREEN MUSEUM. 


HERE has never been so marvellous a 
collection of Sevres and other porcelain 

or of furniture exhibited to the public, or, 
in fact, possessed by any single person, mon- 
arch, nobleman, or commoner, as that which 
Sir Richard Wallace has so nobly lent to the 
working men of London. By the attention 
which the most intelligent of the visitors to 
the Museum pay to the choicest works it is 
already certain that much good must come 
from the noble loan, and there is no telliug 
of what importance it may very probably be 
in the development of the native talent of 
the country. It is scarcely likely that such 
vast sums as must have been spent upon 
some of the pieces will ever be spent again 
upon such things ; but for all that, with our 
extra powers of machinery and mechanism, 
we may be able to produce works quite as 
admirable for workmanship and better in 
taste than much that was produced in the 
lavish times of the last century of the French 
monarchy. But it is not only in the finest 
French work that this extraordinary collection 
abounds. ‘There is also a matchless selection 
of the finest specimens of Italian and other 
faience and enamels. The late Marquis of 
Hertford had such practically unlimited means, 
such unexampled opportunities, and such ex- 
cellent taste, or, at any rate, such perfect 
advice, that he got together an assemblage of 
art-work of the kind in which he delighted 
as never has been, and, in all human proba- 
bility, never will be again collected. There 
is one very good reason why, till the state of 
Europe is altogether changed, such a collec- 
tion cannot again be made, and that is, that it 


———— 
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sums the late Marquis was able and willing 
to spend upon it. ‘There are very many 
pieces in the present collection that, if it 
were known that they were for sale, all the 
richest Governments and all the richest 
people in Europe would compete for their 
possession. f 

The pottery begins from the early Spanish 
aud Persian—the former celebrated for its 
lustre, and, doubtless, the original of the 
Italian majolica. No. 1494, A and B, are 
good examples, as is also No. 1455, with 
Arab ornaments. The Persian faience is of 
avery high class as respects the fine white 
of the glaze and its harmonious colours. The 
patterns, too, are chaste and simple, usually 
merely floral or geometrical, now and then 
relieved by conventional birds and other 
animals, and sometimes heightened with gold. 
This is the case with No. 1481, All the 
pieces of this pottery are worth observing. 
After these come the really fine art majolica 
ware of Italy, dating from the sixteenth 
century. This has been called Raphael 
ware, because he is said to have furnished 
designs for it. In the present collection there 
is one piece, No. 1412, described in the 
catalogue as a deep plate majolica of Caffa- 
giolo, sixteenth century, painted with a dance 
of children, which is excellently painted, 
and is really after a design of Raphael 
that was engraved by Mare Antonio. There ; 
is one also said to be majolica of Urbinoy_ 
with three female figures after Michael» 
Angelo. As in most of the rest of the. 
works of art shown here, the specimens . 
are all choice, remarkable either for curiosity 
of design or excellence of colour, pattern, or - 
drawing. For colour and lustre the Gubbio . 
ware is the richest. Nos. 1493 and 1495 are . 
typical examples. No. 1490 is a curious dish 
of what is called Sgraffiato ware, in which 
the pattern is engraved, and a glaze run over 
it. As interesting as any is No. 1448, a 
Castel Durante dish, the subject being a. 
Virgin and Child of early style, with a 
Gothic letter inscription. Of the sane ware 
is No. 1419, which should be noticed om 
account of the peculiarity of its ornamenta- 
tion, the centre being sunk, and the pattern 
of oak leaves partly raised. We have only 
room to notice the following large and im- 
portant pieces :—No. 1458, a very fine lusired 
dish of Gubbio ; No. 1459, peculiar for am 
impressed ornament in white under the glaze ; 
No. 1460, a dish of Castel Durante, painted 
by Nicolo d’ Urbino, ‘* The Marriage of Cupid’ 
and Psyche,” after Raphael, with which may 
be compared a still finer dish, if possible, not - 
signed, but probably by the same artist, No. 
1469 ; the subject of this is the ‘ Birth of 
Venus ;” and lastly (1538) a grand cistern with 
‘‘' The Triumph of Galatea,” who has paddles 
like a steamer to her marine car. This 
brings us to one of the chief gems of the col- 
lection, a most magnificent Limoges enamel 
dish of extraordinary size, painted inside and 
out in the most lustrous translucent colours 
upon black. The subject is ‘‘ Apollo and 
the Muses.” On the back is a beautiful 
arabesque design. ‘The spectator may see 
near the centre the initials of the artist, ‘‘ M. 
C.” (Martial Courtois). Those who wish to 
judge of the excellence of the workmanship” 
may well compare the large pieces by Bone~ 
on the ground floor, which are so cockled as” 
almost to spoil the drawing. No. 1475 is a- 
sixteenth century enamel, not fifteenth, as. 
it is described. ‘There are several excellent 
works of Bernard Palissy ; the best is No. 
1474. No. 1472 is also very good. We must 
not omit to notice two excellent Early 
Docchia figures with a pure white glaze, 
Nos. 1527 and 1529. The glaze and modelling 
are of the greatest merit. 

Who can adequately describe the Sevrés 
china? It is scarcely possible that such a 
collection can ever be made again. Cer-~ 
tainly, nothing like it has ever been ex-~ 
hibited. One of the most interesting points 
connected with it is that we have whole 


the discussion of some problems connected | would probably cost many times the vast | and perfect suites of vases, by which we are 
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able to see that many shapes which, by them- 
selves, appear clumsy or uncouth, when seen 
with the others that originally formed the 
set are really clever, if not according to the 
more correct taste of the present day. Many 
of the shapes, no doubt, are fanciful and un- 
satisfactory, but they were, at any rate, the 
result of much study and ingenuity. We wish 
that the Marquis had taken a fancy for the 
finest English china, that we might have had 
the opportunity of comparing the best of the 
Chelsea, Worcester, and Derby, with this 
very choicest of the French. If there is one 
point which strikes one more than another in 
considering this subject, it is the extraordi- 
nary variety and exquisite quality of the 
colours produced at the Sevres manufactory. 
The lovely blue and white, and Rose du Barry 
and white, without any other enhancement 
than the precious, delicate gilding in which 
these artists so excelled, are quite as delight- 
ful as the most elaborate figure subjects. 
What can excel the delicious blue and white 
vases (817, &c.), with aquatic ornaments, the 
masses of gilding representing falling water ? 
In their way, these are matchless, but there 
are several in the collection of similar beauty 
and value—for example, No. 931 is quite as 
fine as it is possible to produce; and as 
specimens of pure colour, only relieved by 
gold, we have certainly never seen anything 
to surpass Nos. 875 and 876—subjects with 
monkeys in gold upon the richest gros bleu. 
The mounts are also capital, in perfect har- 
mony with the motive of the jars. ‘The cata- 
logue would be more complete if the dates of 
the pieces had been added. No. 773, flower 
vase, ‘‘ Jardiniére,” the date of which is given 
1757, depends almost entirely upon its colour 
and the exquisite taste with which the gilding 
is applied, for its charm. We have never seen 
so fine a specimen of Rose du Barry. It fully 
justifies the very high estimation in which 
this delightful colour has ever been held by 
connoisseurs, and the prodigious prices that 
genuine pieces of it fetch. The colour 
is said to have been the result of an 
accident. There are several other fine jars 
and smaller pieces of this colour, mostly in 
conjunction with green, but it ismore beauti- 
ful when only ornamented with gold. No. 
802 is interesting historically, having been 
presented by Louis XV. to Marie Antoinette 
when Dauphiness, whose monogram is in- 
scribed on the sides. One of the rarest as 
well as the most magnificent suites is the 
splendid green ‘‘ Nef de Vaisseau” vase and 
its row of companions with elephant-trunk 
handles. The flowers in the lid of the centre 
piece are exquisite. Another example of this 
curious shapeis No. 808, a matchless specimen 
of gros blew and green, with birds in the 
compartments, the perforated cover being 
surmounted by a flag. The mounting of this 
piece should also be noticed, showing the 
finest taste of the period. In workmanship 
and finish it could hardly be exceeded. For 
the bright green colour nothing is better 
than No. 848, vase and cover, painted with 
birds on white. We may mention the fine 
set Nos. 845, 846, and 847, as specimens of the 
purest turquoise. Nos. 792, 794, and 796, 
should also be noticed, both for shape and 
colour. There is a peculiarity about the set 
Nos. 751, 753, and 755, in which we have the 
gros blew colour as perfect as possible—viz., 
some very choice festoons of gilt flowers by 
Le Guay; this feature is of the highest 
rarity. There are many other splendid sets, 
especially of the dark blue, which cannot fail 
to attract the notice of any who care for this 
description of art, as Nos. 947 to 949, and 
931, &e. We will only notice further the ex- 
cellent specimens of jewelling, one of the 
finest being a basin and ewer on turquoise 
ground, without anumber, inthe north gallery. 
Next to that comes a pink teapot covered 
with imitation jewels, and last not least 
Nos. 864, 866, and 868. The top of the 
principal jar is very fine. There are also 
two biscuit statuettes, Cupid and Psyche, 
upon stands of gros bleu, which show how 


skilfully and tastefully the artists of Sevrés 
could model the human figure. There are 
only two pieces of Dresden china (Nos. 911 
and 912)—two vases, mounted in France as 
ewers, and so good examples of the porcelain 
and mounting of late Louis XIV.’s time. 
They are interesting ds early examples of 
the mayflower, which was afterwards so 
fashionable in England. 

We cannot close this notice of the pot- 
tery and porcelain without drawing the 
attention of our readers to a pair of 
matchless bowls of Oriental enamelled china 
(Nos. 1104 and 11044), the ruby colour 
of which is of extraordinary excellence. 
There is not much oriental work of any 
kind, but what there is is carefully selected, 
exhibiting a perfect history of their mode of 
enamelling upon metal. Of the genuine cloi- 
sonnee there are two magnificent specimens 
from the Summer Palace, standing on the 
ground floor to the left as you enter the 
building. The rest will be found in the 
gallery close to the two bowls just mentioned. 
No. 1103 is one of the most curious, the pro- 
cess being rare. It is described in the cata- 
logue as cloisonnee, but itis not truly so; the 
enclosures are not soldered on, but hammered 
and chiselled out, the interstices being filled 
in with enamel, run in, but not polished off, so 
giving the effect of tallow-faced cutting of 
precious stones, as if the colours had been 
dropped in when liquid, like frozen drops of 
coloured dew. We have seen a few specimens 
before in dagger handles and such things, 
but it is a mode of enamelling of which few 
important specimens have come to this country. 
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THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


(from our own Reporter.) 


“S i bl aed Southampton do we shift our scene ” 

seems to have been this year’s motto of the 
Council of the Royal Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and they could hardly have chosen 
a better one, for Southampton, rich in historical asso- 
ciations and archeological relics, offers more than 
usual scope for investigation and discussion by the 
archeologist. The town has rapidly increased 
in size and population during the past forty years, 
and the architect and the archeologist have much to 
be thankful for in the fact that while steam has made 
the town the prosperous place it now is, the inhabi- 
tants have not been altogether oblivious of the value 
of the many old structural remains of Medieval times 
which give to their exceedingly clean and well built 
town the great charm of picturesqueness. To 
steam as utilised for purposes of locomotion, and to 
natural advantages of situation as one of our 
southern outports to France and the Mediterranean 
and a great point de depart to the East, 
Southampton owes its present commercial impor- 
tance, making due allowance for the industry and 
the energy of its citizens. By the railway the 
voyageur from London to India and China is brought 
alongside the docks, and in the docks are always 
berthed one or more of the magnificent vessels con- 
stituting the fleet of the great Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. Not only 
Southampton itself, but its neighbourhood, is rich in 
Roman and Medieval remains and historical asso- 
ciations, and these, combined with great natural 
beauties, render the locality an extremely interesting 
one. The head-quarters of the Institute in South- 
ampton were at the Hartley Institution. Here the 
sectional meetings were held, and a temporary 
museum fitted up. 


FIRST DAY.—THURSDAY, AUGUST 1. 
THE INAUGURAL MEETING. 


The inaugural meeting was held at noon yester- 
day (Thursday) week at the Hartley Institution, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, Permanent President, in 
the chair. The Mayor having spoken a few words 
of welcome to the members of the Institute, 

Lord Tabor py MALAume expressed his pleasure 
that in spite of modern improvements—which very 
often “improved” away altogether anything that 
was interesting or beautiful—there still existed some 
very interesting remains, notably the ancient gate- 
way or “Bar,” and portions of the old walls of the 
town. Having announced that the Bishop of Win- 


chester (though then unavoidably absent) would be | 


the President of the Congress then commencing, the . 


chairman said that whether they looked back to 


Roman times, or to Saxon times, when Winchester. 


was the capital of Wessex, or to Norman times—when 
the Norman Cathedral at Winchester was reared, 


when so many princely bishops did so much to 


cultivate and improve a love of Medieval architec- 


ture, and when William of Wykeham and many | 


others entered with equal zeal into the good work— 
it would be seen that the whole of England owed 
a debt to the district. It had given a great and 
powerful example in the maintenance, improvement, 
and perfecting of a noble style of architecture, 


showing a genius in the work which was almost 


equal to that which characterised the ancients. 

The Venerable ARCHDEACON J ACoB, in remarking 
upon the distinction between true and false archxo- 
logy, stated that about fifty years ago the western 
end of Winchester Cathedral having been filled up 
with what was considered to be a good thing then, 


Roman cement, which, it was thought, would better 


preservethe stones, the Chapter determined to remove 


? 


this, and, without removing any old stones, put new 


stones. Now if, on their visit to the cathedral, they 
stopped at the western door, they would, on the 
right, see a new stone of a yellow colour. They 


would ask, perhaps, ‘‘ Why is it of a different colour 


to the stones around?” Well, there was once a 
niche there, in which was a figure of the Virgin. 
The question was deliberated whether they should 
restore the niche. Had it been a niche which was 
coeval with the building their love of archeology 
would have said, ‘‘ Restore the niche,” but when they 
came to touch this niche they found that it was not 
coeval with the original building, and it was decided 
to exercise their archeological tastes, and to take 
the really ancient, when it was no niche, in prefe- 
rence to the more modern, when the figure of the 
Virgin was introduced, This was the true function 


of archeology—to search into everything, and in 


continuing ancient examples to take the more 
ancient in preference to the more modern. The ven, 
archdeacon, having briefly detailed the reasons which 
had induced him to remove the tomb of William 


Rufus at Winchester from its original site to a 


more convenient spot within the cathedral, 


Sir Epwarp Smirkg, on the part of the Institute, 


thanked Archdeacon Jacob for the information he 
had so amply given; and Lord Henry Scott, M.P., 
on behalf of the landed gentry of Hampshire, ad- 
dressed a few words of welcome to the members of 
the Institute. 

Dr. Bonn, of the Hartley Institution, in the name 
of the kindred societies of the county, also bade the 


Institute welcome, remarking that he regretted to — 
state the kindred societies in that part were not in — 


a very flourishing state; infact, they were almost 
dying out, and he looked upon the Institute as 
missionaries who had come to revivethem. Indeed, 
they would have been quite dead already had it not 
been for one or two local gentlemen, amongst them 
the Rev. E. Kell and Mr. Greenfield, and he trusted 
the visit of the Institute would result in the estab- 
lishment of a flourishing archeological society in the 
town. ; 


The Marquis of Brisrox, on behalf of the In- 


stitute, thanked the landed gentry and the kindred 
societies for their cordial welcome, adding that he 


had had the pleasure of seeing the draft of a bill by — 
Sir John Lubbock which, he believed, would set 
people thinking, and that before long legisla- — 


tion would be taking place tending to the preserya- 
tion of the monuments of antiquity of which they 


ought to be so justly proud. ‘ 


PERAMBULATION OF THE TOWN. 


At 3 o’clock the members of the society and 
their friends perambulated the town, Mr. J. H. 
Parker, C.B., undertaking to describe most of its 
ancient features. Commencing with the Bargate, 
north front, with flanking towers on each side con- 


taining staircases, Mr. Parker said it was of two 


periods—Henry III. and Edward IJ1.—and its 
machicolations of the fourteenth century were re- 
markably perfect. Proceeding to the Guildhall, he 
said they were in the original gatehouse of King 
John or Henry III., at which period the town walls 
were built. The greater part of the work, however, 
was altered in the time of Edward III.. In the yard 


of Dr. Maule, attention was directed to one of the 


bastions of the old city wall, of thirteenth century 
work. Such bastions were, doubtless, continued at 
intervals all down the eastern side of the town. 
Proceeding on to the western shore by way of 
Orchard-street, Mr. Parker pointed out that the wall 
was not entirely Norman work, but that it was built 
against Norman work, and the parapet wall was of 
a later period—the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
he thought. By the round tower, one of the for- 
tresses at the north-west corner of the town, a con- 
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siderable part of the wall was built against a cliff, 
and very likely the stone came from Quarr, in the 
Isle of Wight. There was documentary evidence to 
show that the river washed the foot of the wall. 
The wall in Castle-square appeared to have belonged 
to the castle said to have been built on an artificial 
mound, but as far as he could judge, by the nature 
of the ground, this was not probable, although it was 
possible that here, as elsewhere, the Saxons threw up 
a mound in the eighth century, and that upon it the 
Normans built their keep. The castle appeared to 
have been of the Edwardian period, but as the walls 
had been stripped of ashlar he could not say to what 
period they belonged. A bonded vault in Simnel- 
street was next visited. This was reputed to be the 
crypt of an old monastery supposed to have existed 
there, but Mr. Parker said that it contained a fire- 
place of fourteenth century work, and it appeared 
to him that the same mistake had been made 
here as in other places, by people thinking that 
Gothic work must necessarily be ecclesiastical, 
whereas he had no doubt that the place was 
a very fine merchants’ vault of the time of Edward 
III. That part of the west wall of the town oppo- 
site the Long Rooms was pointed out as very curious. 
The wall requiring to be more strongly fortified as 
the modes of attack improved, this Edwardian work 
was built against the Norman work, and presented 
some interesting and peculiar features of the two 
periods. He knew no other wall like it, for instead 
of the ordinary machicolations, they were here made 
sufficiently long for a beam of wood to be slid up 
and down to resist the battering ram, and the alure 
or inner parapet of the wall was in some places very 
perfect. In Blue Anchor-lane are a perfect chimney, 
two-light window, and doorway of a Norman house 
of the time of Henry II.; in the interior of this 
house (now a slaughter-house), the shafts and capi- 
tals of the fireplace were seen to be very perfect. At 
the West Gate the- double portcullis was pointed 
out; it had been a gatehouse and not merely a 
gateway, the protruding corbels near the roof being 
part of early work for bearing a wooden balcony for 
defensive purposes. In Mr, Marett’s garden another 
place for letting a beam down, instead of an aperture 
for throwiag down paying-stones upon an attacking 
enemy, was shown; and reaching the Spanish prison, 
now an icehouse near the Pier Hotel, Mr. Parker 
said he thought it was probably a building of the 
thirteenth century within the walls, there being, 
apparently, fourteenth century buttresses against a 
thirteenth century wall. At Porter’s-lane, the re- 
mains of what Mr. Parker said a hundred years ago 
was a very fine building, known as Canute’s Palace, 
were pointed out. It was of the time of Henry IL, 
and very fine it had been, but the inhabitants of 
Southampton, having become rich within the past cen- 
tury, had destroyed many of the antiquities of the place 
in the rage for “ restoration,” as it was called, for- 
getting that these examples of domestic architec- 
ture had an interest of their own. At God’s 
House, in French-street, was presented, until within 
the past few years, a most remarkable example of a 
merchant’s house of the thirteenth century, but it 
had now been ruthlessly destroyed under the guise 
of “restoration,” which was really devil’s work to 
antiquarians. In justice to the modern architect, 
Mr. Parker said the interior of the church was much 
better than the exterior, for the walls, for the most 
part, were the original walls of the middle of the 
twelfth century. The exterior had been cased en- 
tirely. The roof was necessarily modern and un- 
pretending, and the central arch of Transitional work 
was preserved. In the east end was a piscina of the 
thirteenth century—an insertion of later date than 
the chapel, and there was also a curious brass. Mr. 
Parker said that the thing he most regretted when 
viewing this group of buildings was the entire loss 
of the domestic buildings, which were perfect thirty 
years ago—a very rare instance of a Norman house 
remaining perfect, and which, he must say, had been 
wantonly destroyed. The neighbouring Gate he 
described as of Henry III.’s time, the larger outwork 
at the corner being a hornwork for its protection 
and the end of the eastern ditch, whilst the wall be- 
tween was of two periods—Edward III. and Henry 
VII. Passing along Upper Canal-walk towards 
Bridge-street, Mr. Parker pointed out several por- 
tions of the wall, and remarked of one of the earliest 
of the round towers of Henry III.’s time that 
it was an unusually perfect specimen. S. Michael’s 
Church was next visited. Externally, as Mr. Parker 
remarked, there was none of the old work to be seen, 
but the interior showed that the church was origi- 
nally a very small Early Norman cruciform church, 
apparently without aisles, but with a central tower, 
to which various additions had been made in the 
form of chantry chapels at different periods, as was 
to be seen by the windows. It seemed likely that it 
had a flat roof, and that the three doorways or 


windows in the tower arch opened out uponit. The 
Norman work extended even to the end of the nave, 
on the walls both inside and outside, but the east 
end had been modernised, and all the walls had been 
refaced and made uniform late in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and in more modern times. It was not the in- 
tention of the old church builders that their churches 
should not be plastered and painted, for both these 
requirements were as much a part of the design as 
the doorways and windows, but when once the plaster 
had been stripped off it was a question whether it 
might not with advantage to archeology be left off, 
for, as in the present church, it could at once be seen, 
by the straight joints, exactly where the additions 
were made. The font was very remarkable, with its 
square top and detached Late Norman shafts. It 
was made of very hard stone, not improbably brought 
from Normandy, and was one of but three of its kind, 
he believed, to be found in this country. Its sculp- 
tures were of the middle of the twelfth century in 
date. The lectern was a good specimen of fifteenth 
century work. Mr. Parker directed attention to an 
aumbry and piscina of the thirteenth century in the 
east end, with two side arches of the fourteenth cen- 
tury leading to chapels added at the time. The 
perambulation of the town was terminated by the 
inspection of an apartment on the western shore, 
approached through a window in the wall, the corbels 
left in which were Norman, and Mr. Parker thought 
it might have been a wine store, but the workmen 
there said there were traces of colouring upon the 
walls. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to Bitterne, the 
ancient 

CLAUSENTUM. 


The site of this Roman station is situate about a 
mile from Southampton, on a small peninsula formed 
by the winding of the Itchen. Fosses being cut 
through the peninsula, two islands were formed, the 
inner one being surrounded by a wall and circular 
towers, the outer one guarded by a rampart. It 
was much occupied by Tetricus, two of whose votive 
columns are there, and piers were discovered for the 
anchorage of Roman vessels. An altar to the god- 
dess Ancasta, and abundance of coins, Samian ware, 
&ec., have been found bere. The site is now occu- 
pied as a residence by Mr. Stuart Macnaughten. 

In the evening the Mayor and Mayoress gave a 
soirée at the Hartley Institution. Over 800 invi- 
tations were issued, and a large number of these 
were accepted. 


SECOND DAY.—FRIDAY, AUGUST 2. 


The members of the Institute held a meeting for 
business purposes in the reading-room of the Hartley 
Institution at 9 o’clock, when the annual report was 
read, and Exeter was chosen as the place of next 
year’s meeting. The section devoted to History met 
afterwards, when Lord Henry Scorr, M.P., gave an 
address on 


THE HISTORY OF HAMPSHIRE. 


In the course of his remarks, the speaker said 
that it was to be regretted that one of the 
most interesting, historically, of all the counties, 
and which possessed such a capital as Win- 
chester, possessed neither a good historian nor a 
county archeological society. Looking at any map 
on which the Roman roads of Britain were de- 
lineated, it would be seen what an important position 
Winchester must have held as a centre in Roman 
times, for a network of Roman roads, one leading 
northwards to the city of Silchester, whence London 
could be reached in one direction and Cirencester on 
the other ; one leading south (whence came all the 
traffic from Gaul) to Clausentum (now called 
Bitterne), the ancient Southampton; one leading 
westward to Salisbury and Bath; one leading south- 
east in communication with Porchester and 
Chichester ; while lesser lines led to Tatchbury and 
Ringwood and the east. Having alluded to many 
historical events connected with the city and its 
cathedral, his lordship referred to the Castle and Hall, 
and the palace of King Charles. He observed that it 
was satisfactory to knowthat the hall, where the assize 
courts had hitherto been held, was being restored to 
its ancient beauty, and would form part of the new 
buildings. Following the Itchen, past S. Cross, South- 
ampton was reached. Although the present South- 
ampton could not boast the antiquity of Winchester, 
its interest was very considerable. An ancient 
British town named Anton, or Hantone, probably 
situated a little higher up the river than Bitterne, 
gave its name to the present town and county. South 


' Hampton was supposed by some to have been so 


called to distingnish it from Northam, when the 
Saxons abandoning Clausentum moved further 
south to the point of land upon which the town now 
stands. Leland gave a good description of South- 


ampton, “with its eight bar gates, its great double 
dyke full of water, and the four towers on its walls. 
The east gate is strong, but nothing so largeas the Bar- 
gate, and S. Mary’s Church of New Hampton standing 
without the gate.” He speaks of the glory of the 
castle, it having a donjon or dungeon, which was 
very large, fair, and very strong, and said there were 
three principal streets, whereof ‘‘that which goeth from 
the Bargate to the water-gate [ High-street] is one of 
the fairest that is in any town in all England. It is 
well builded for timber building. There be many 
fair merchants’ houses in Hampton. There cometh 
fresh water into Hampton by a conduit of lead, and 
there be certain coslelets into the conduit within the 
town.” Having referred to the Norman domination 
and the history of the New Forest, the lecturer said 
that among the relics left by the Normans of their 
great spirit of piety and power were the Abbey of 
Beaulieu, the Priories of Titchfield and Christchurch, 
the preceptories of the Templars of South Baddesley, 
Godsfield, and Selbourne, the Castle of Merdon, and 
Carisbrooke Castle. In conclusion, he said that 
while deploring the ruin which had _ befallen 
these foundations, it was cheering to know that the 
love of preservation of what was old was at work 
to keep intact as much of these beautiful monuments 
as remained to us, those who now possessed the 
land which the monks held evincing no want of 
pious care for their preservation. 

Lord TALBoT DE MALAHIDE, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Lord Henry Scott for his paper, strongly 
supported its suggestions as to the compilation by 
competent men of a good county history and the 
establishment of a good county archeological society. 
There was hardly a county in the South or West of 
England in which there was not a flourishing asso- 
ciation of that kind, and it would be gratifying if 
the Institute’s visit should prove in any way instru- 
mental in giving an impetus to the formation of such 
a society. 

The Rey. F. W. Baker then read a paper on the 
history of 

BEAULIEU ABBEY. 


Mr. BAKER said that before commencing his remarks 
on the history of this humble Cistercian monastery, 
he wished to say that the Duke of Buccleuch had 
supplied the means and given him permission to dig 
wherever he thought it was necessary. According 
to a Cottonian MS. now in the British Museum, 
King John, in the sixth year of his reign (1204), 
commeuced the Abbey of Beaulieu, to appease the 
clergy, whose displeasure he had incurred. The 
church appeared to have been completed in 1227. The 
magnificent scale on which the royal Abbey ot Beaulieu 
was erected was such as to leavea debt of four thousand 
marks upon the completion of the work. The Abbey 
was consecrated in 1244, Matthew Paris giving a 
very quaint account of the dedication. Wall-paint- 
ing seemed to have been extensively carried on, 
almost every stone which had been found bearing 
marks of colour. A few special privileges, such as 
that of sanctuary, pertained to the place. In 1539 
the monastery was surrendered to Henry VIII. 
[Further particulars of these buildings are given in 
our account of the visit paid to them on Saturday 
last. | 

Lorp Henry Scorr, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the reader of the paper, said that Mr. 
Baker had lived for twenty years at Beaulieu, and 
had made the Abbey an especial study. As to the 
gatehouse, which was at present known as “ the 
Palace,” and was used as his (the speaker’s) resi- 
dence, those who visited it on the morrow would find 
it in an extremely favourable condition for examina- 
tion, for the two modern wings had been pulled down, 
in order to make way for more commodious resi- 
dential buildings. These two wings were built at 
the back of the house in the seventeenth century, 
small angle turrets were added to the gatehouse, and 
a moat was dug round it at the parts which were 
not already surrounded by water, so as to make the 
place present the appearance of a French chateau. 
Mr. Blomfield was at present restoring the gate- 
house, and additions would be made at the back 
from his designs, so as to give due prominence to the 
features of the old work. 

‘The meeting having been brought to a close, a 
special train left Southampton at half-past 12 o’clock 
for Romsey, where, in the Town Hall, the vicar, the 
Rey. E. L. Berthon, read a paper on 


ROMSEY ABBEY, 


Mr. Berruon said that the records of the Abbey were 
few and fragmentary, but since the churchyard had 
been closed against burials he had been able to make 
explorations beneath the surface, from which it was 
easy to arrive at a very correct idea of the various 
and successive surroundings of the church, and of 
the changes that had been made in the structure. 
Inasmuch as the bulk of the buildings were towards 
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the south, it was probably founded by the Cistercian 
order of Benedictine nuns. Very little, however, 
could be gathered respecting the founders of the 
Abbey, and still less of the builders of the present 
church and that which preceded it. What little was 
known was, however, very well put together in a 
paper read in 1862 by the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott. 
Notices of a monastery at Romsey before the Con- 
quest were very meagre. About two miles from 
Romsey was a very ancient house called ‘ Stam- 
bridge,” formerly a country residence of our Saxon 
kings, and here Ethelwolf with his four sons had 
lived, and there was direct testimony that the con- 
vent was first founded by Edward the Elder (904- 
924). The most probable date of the foundation 
was 916. Underlying the present edifice Mr. Ber- 
thon said that there was a good deal of work which 
he could not but associate with the Saxon building. 
It would appear that the conventual buildings and 
church of Edward the Elder were not considerable 
in extent. The first abbess of which there was any 
.record was Merwenna, who was appointed by Edgar 
in 967. That was known to be the epoch for the 
revival of monastic establishments. In 992 the 
Danes, headed by Sweyn, invaded and plundered 
the Abbey. About that time a very holy woman 
named Ethelfleda was professed here, and became 
abbess until her death, after which she was canon- 
ised, and the present church was dedicated to her 
and to the Virgin Mary. Romsey Abbey church 
was thus unique in having a double dedication. 
There was a remarkable effigy of Ethelfleda in Pur- 
beck marble in the south transept, dating from the 
end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. As to the question ‘‘ Who built the present 
church ?” it was strange that one of the finest Roman- 
esque churches, not only in England, but in Europe, 
should retain no record of its builder. In the south 
choir aisle there were crowned figures which he 
thought represented Edward the Elder and Edgar. 
The general arrangement of the church and many 
of the details were identical with those of the great 
church which was built by Henry I. at his magni- 
ficent residence at Reading. A mason’s square had 
been found inscribed Robertus me fecit. Robert 
was not a Saxon, but a Norman name, and Robert 
was anatural son of Henry I. He (Mr. Berthon) 
thought that the church had been begun by Henry 
I., but that the work had stood still during Stephen’s 
reign, and was not finished until the time of Henry 
II. It was said that Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, built the Abbey, but of this there was no satisfactory 
evidence, although we knew that he built S. Cross, 
and that while his niece Mary, the only surviving 
daughter of King Stephen, was Abbess of Romsey. 
‘There was a certain general agreement between the 
buildings at Romsey andS. Cross, but the whole feeling 
of the ornamentation and detail was entirely different. 
It was far more probable that the Abbess referred to, 
while her uncle was busy with the building of S. 
Cross, built the grand Abbey church at Romsey, and 
if that supposition were correct, the suppression of 
the name of the builder was easily to be accounted 
for by the fact that she had grievously sinned 
against the Church. The present parapets to the 
roofs he had lately proved to be without exception 
of modern date. The roofs had been recently 
restored under the direction of Mr. Butter- 
field. The Norman nave consisted of five bays. 
The tower roof must have been originally, 
in the opinion of Mr. Berthon, of considerable pitch, 
because lead flats had not been introduced at that 
date. Most probably the roof was pyramidal in 
form, like those of several of the older Continental 
churches. From careful investigation, it would 
seem that the only lead used for the roofs was that 
for the flashings, and in restoring the roof on the 
south side portions of the flashings were discovered 
let into the wall. These were not removed, but the 
new lead was fused and joined on to the old flash- 
ings, thus uniting in one unbroken surface the lead- 
work of 1150 and 1866. The chancel was not 
apsidal, but rectangular, but nothing was really 
known about it until about six years ago, The 
Lady chapel had two altars, one dedicated to S. 
Ethelfleda and the other to S. Mary the Virgin. 
The Lady chapel was two steps lower down than the 
rest of the building. The only windows on the north 
were two clerestory windows above the triforium 
arches, Beneath the floor of the Lady chapel, which 
was exactly level with the floor of the retro-choir, 
Mr. Berthon had found a mason’s punch. The 
whole conception of the building was that of a 
master mind. No measurements were taken, and no 
elaborate architects’ drawings were prepared. Nothing 
was exactly straight, and no angle, except by acci- 
dent, was aright angle. Nor was there any part 
of the building which was exactly symmetrical. 
Truly, there were Freemasons in those days. 
(Laughter.) But did we not unconsciously delight 


in such regular irregularity, which gave us a touch 
of nature and showed man’s handiwork, but not the 
work of a machine? Such was the church of 
the twelfth century. The church was built in 
a transitional period. With the introduction 
of the pointed arch in what was called Early 
English arose a style of architecture entirely 
different from the Romanesque. In the thir- 
teenth century the rave, which originally con- 
sisted of five bays, was lengthened to seven bays. 
The old parish church of S. Lawrence was not, as 
most people believed, attached to the belfry of that 
name, of which the site was stillin the possession of 
the parish, about eighty yards north of the chancel, 
but was actually a part of the minster itself, and 
consisted until 1372 only of the north aisle of the 
nave, in which year an outer aisle was added to it by 
colonnading the north wall by license of William of 
Wykeham. As before stated the church had 
not an apsidal termination to its choir, which 
appeared to have been a modification of the basilica 
type. As in other early churches, its altars were 
very slightly raised, and were placed at some distance 
from the east wall, thus allowing the priest to go 
behind the altar and consecrate the elements with his 
face to the people. Attention was called by Mr. 
Berthon to certain piscine in one of the chantries— 
one evidently of Norman date, quite low down, and 
another 18in. higher, of Early English date. The 
former was used when the altar was on the ground, 
the latter when it was subsequently raised op an 
elevated mound of concrete. In conclusion, the vicar 
adverted to the recent gift of £1,000 towards re- 
storing this beautiful Abbey, removing the unsightly 
galleries and pews, &e. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Berthon, proposed by 
the Bishop of Winchester, having been carried by 
acclamation, the archeologists went over the Abbey, 
when the most interesting features having been 
pointed out and explained by Mr. Berthon, the train 
was taken to Porchester Station, whence the party 
proceeded to 

PORCHESTER CASTLE. 


Porchester, the Portus Magnus of the Romans, is 
said to have been the landing place of Vespasian. 
Since then the sea has much receded from it. The 
present quadrangular fortress is Norman, partly 
erected on the old Roman works, and exhibits in a 
portion of its walls excellent specimens of Roman 
material applied in later construction. The keep has 
two massive Norman towers. The parish church of 
S. Mary is situated within the outer part of the 
castle area. It was originally a cruciform struc- 
ture, founded for the Augustinian monks by Henry 
I. The west front contains a Norman window and 
a highly enriched doorway. The font is also de- 
serving of attention. 

Mr. J. H. PARKER said that the gatehouse was 
fourteenth century in date. The west front of the 
church was a remarkably beautiful example of a 
front of a small Norman church. He had it en- 
graved twenty-five years ago, and he did not kuow 
of a better example anywhere. The date was about 
the middle of the twelfth century. It was built of 
Caen stone, as was also the keep, and was an ex- 
ceeding good piece of construction. The sculpture 
was extremely good and very delicate in execution. 
The most perfect parts of the church were the west 
front and the north transept. The south transept 
was gone, and the chancel was very much mutilated. 
The arcade in the north transept gave a fair idea of 
what the church was. The ornament was all Late 
Norman, temp. Henry II. The traces of a lepers’ 
window at the east end of the north aisle were 
pointed out. The original roof of the nave must 
have been flat, and covered with lead. Adel Church, 
in Yorkshire, had enormously thick wood beams in 
its roof, almost touching one another, and it seemed 
to Mr. Parker that those beams were originally 
covered with a lead flat. The interior was at pre- 
sent remarkably plain. There were no remains of 
painting, and the construction was so good and the 
ashlaring so excellent as to imply that the walls 
were always meant to be seen. As to plastering the 
walls of churches, Mr. Parker remarked that 
that was invariably the practice, as many kinds 
of stone used by the Medieval builders would not 
stand the weather. This plastering was carried out 
both externally and internally, and generally the 
interior was painted and repainted every century 
or so, according to the fashion of the time, speci- 
mens of fifteenth century painting being frequently 
found over thirteenth century work. At the west- 
end of the nave at Porchester, besides the western 
door, there were doors opposite to each other, and 
opening north and south, in order to allow of the 
west door being shut in severe weather, and to enable 
coffins to be brought into and taken out of the church 
without turning. In many churches there was a 
lychgate at the entrance for placing the coffin under 


before it was carried into the church.—It was 
pointed ont by Mr. Kell that there was an ex- 
ceedingly curious arcade in the old Roman wall due 
south of the church, and he could not but think that 
it marked the spot where the chapter-house stood. 
The old Roman water-gate of the Castle was 
pointed out by Mr. G. T. Cuarx. The arch of this 
gate, he said, was distinctively Roman, and had been 
very slightly if at all altered since it was left by the 
Romans. It was built of a very fine white lime- 
stone and a very durable iron-red sandstone, 
Another Roman arch in the interior, less perfect, was 
also pointed out. The gateway was built upon a 
Norman foundation, and in mary respects resembled 
Norman work. All the walls of the enceinte were 
Roman, although they had been cut about and in- — 
creased in height by the Normans. Great pains 
were taken in this as in other Norman keeps to 
prevent the inner works from being attacked from 
the outer gateway, in case that gateway should be. 
captured by the besiegers. The sites of the inner 
and outer baileys and of the drawbridge and moat 
were next pointed out by Mr. Clark, and the keep 
was then visited. This keep was divided into two 
equal parts, as at Rochester, and the party wall 
bore traces of having been pierced by some very 
handsome archways. The basement was not originally 
vaulted; indeed, in all Norman castles it was very 
rare to find a vaulted basement, and when such 
vaulting had been found, as at Richmond, it had 
generally been added. At Porchester there was 
vaulting at a later period, and the springers of the 
ribs were pointed out, but this vaulting had been 
added in the Perpendicular period. In one corner of 
the keep Mr. Clark pointed out the pipe of the well. 
The keep had not originally so many floors as at 
present, the existing floors having been put in in order 
to economise space for the confinement of the French 
prisoners. There was no evidence of anything 
earlier than the time of the Romans, except the 
earthworks, which were undoubtedly Saxon, and very 
remarkable and curious. The remains of the banquet- 
ing hall and chapel having been pointed out and re- 
marked upon by Mr. Clark, that gentleman con- 
cluded by pointing out that Porchester was a very 
important station of the Romans, inasmuch as it 
had roads running to Winchester and Clausentum. 
The excursionists then returned by rail to South- 
ampton, a conversazione being held at the Ordnance — 
Survey Office later in the evening. 


THIRD DAY.—SATURDAY.—AUGUST 3. 


On Saturday morning a special train left South- 
ampton (West) Station at 9 a.m. At 10 the train 
arrived at 

CHRISTCHURCH, 


Here the visitors first made for the Priory Church, 
said to be founded on the site of a Roman temple, 
In 1150 it was converted into a priory of Augus- 
tinian monks. The church has a nave and choir, with 
aisles; a transept, with two eastern chapels, a Lady 
chapel, and western tower. The church, generally 
speaking, is of the Norman and Perpendicular styles. 
The nave is 118ft. long, 58ft. broad ; the choir, 70ft. 
long, 21ft. broad; transept, 100ft. long, 24ft. broad. 
A beautiful rood screen divides the nave from the 
old choir. There is a monument to the poet Shelley 
in the tower, by Weeks, and one to Viscountess 
Harris, by Flaxman. The company having as- 
sembled in the choir, ‘a 

Mr. Burrr read a paper prepared by Mr. B. 
Ferrey, F.S.A. Mr. Ferrey stated that the earliest — 
church and monastery here had been attributed to 
King Athelstan, but of that early structure no trace — 
remained. In the time of the Confessor there were a 
dean and college of secular canons here,, with a 
church dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Flambard, 
the architect of Durham Cathedral and of Norham 
Castle, rebuilt the church, or a great part of it. It 
was said that he destroyed the ancient minster and 
nine smaller chapels, and that the new buildings 
were carried on by Dean Ralph until 1195. What-_ 
ever Flambard’s intentions were, the duration of his’ 
connection with the priory was not long enough for 
him to have built the entire church, as he was pro- 
moted to the see of Durham in 1099. The subse- 
quent benefactors to the church were the De Radvers, 
earls of Devon, and their descendants, Isabella 
Countess of Albemarle, and Hugh Courtenay, Earl 
of Devon, the Montacutes and Monthermers. 
There was, however, no historical evidence to show 
by whom the successive portions of the church were 
built after Flambard’s promotion. The only indica- 
tions of the architectural history of the church were 
derived from the dedications of altars—those of S. 
Saviour (the high altar or canons’) and S. Stephen 
in 1199; Holy Trinity (the parochial or vicarage 

high altar in the nave), S. Peter and S. Paul, 8. 
| Augustine, S. John the Baptist, and S, Edward in 
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1214; and of S. Michael and S. Martin in 1221. 
An altar of S. Nicholas is mentioned in the four- 
teenth year of Edward III. Sir Thomas West, who 
was interred in the Lady Chapel, in his will dated 
1405 devised that his body should be buried in the 
new building, and bequeathed £100 towards the 
works in the church, probably those in progress in 
the choir. The great interest belonging to the build- 
ing was concentrated in its architectural features, and 
they were of no common order, there being specimens 
of every style of English architecture, from the 
earliest form of Norman down to the decadence of the 
Perpendicular period, even to the introduction of 
Cinque-cento ornamentation. The plan of the 
church spoke for itself, but no traces could be found 
showing the original form and dimensions of the 
Norman eastern arm of the cross as designed by 
Flambard, nor of the western extremity of the nave. 
It could scarcely be doubted that the foundations for 
the new structure which he intended were completed 
in their entirety before his promotion to Durham, but 
the superstructure, as erected by his successors in 
the deanery, had concealed all signs of Norman 
work eastward of the transept. It was probable, how- 
ever, that the eastern end of the chancel would have 
terminated in an apse. The east apsidal chapels to 
the transept were in accordance with the usual plan of 
Norman Abbey churches. The author then touched 
on the peculiarities of Flambard’s work at Christ- 
church, and compared it with his greater work at 
Durham, remarking that the conception of the plan 
of the nave of the Cathedral was most imposing, and 
that whatever might be the dignity of the well-known 
‘Norman naves at Romsey Abbey and Norwich 
and Gloucester Cathedrals, or those of the Abbaye 
aux Hommes and Abbaye aux Dames, at Caen, and 
Bayeux and elsewhere, there is not the solemn 
randeur which is so remarkable at Durham. The 
nave of the church consists of seven bays. Every 
bay is divided by a clustered group of semicircular 
shafts connected by square piers, each shaft having 
‘a capital ornamented with the peculiar foliage resem- 
‘ling the Grecian honeysuckle, these again carrying 
semicircular arches slightly stilted, with square and 
‘semi-round members corresponding to the shafts 
below. Two of the shafts facing the nave and 
‘dividing the bays run through the triforium and 
terminate a little short of the floor of the wall 
passage, where some Transitional corbels of peculiar 
form, grafted upon the Norman shafts, form the 
‘springing line of the Early English vaulting, of 
which the springers and the wall-ribs remain, and to 
which the modern plaster ceiling conforms. The 
spandrel walls of the lower arcade are ornamented 
with hatchwork and fish seales ; a stringcourse of 
chevron ornament finishes the arcade, whence springs 
the triforium, each bay containing double engaged 
circular columns, carrying a bold semicircular arch 
enclosing couplet arches in a second order resting on 
acentral column, and corresponding engaged shafts. 
The peculiarity in this design consists in the point 
‘at which the groining springs being some feet below 
the path of the clerestory or upper wall passage. As 
a general rule, groining springs on a level with the 
clerestory, whereas both here and at Durham the 
‘vaulting commences from an unusually low position. 
It is somewhat remarkable that neither at this 
‘church nor at Durham did Flambard complete the 
clerestory or groining. The manner of Flambard is 
at once original and marked, and both here and at 
Durham he adopts the same peculiarities. Again, in 
‘comparing the aisles of the two churches, it will be 
seen that the wall spaces under the windows are 
ornamented with bold arcading, both within and with- 
out. Here the inner arcading, as seen in the south 
aisle, consists of semicircular arches ornamented with 
the billet moulding carried on detached shafts, and 


externally are discoverable{though covered by later 
work) the traces of bold intersecting arches and 


columns, such as may be found all round the north 
transept. At Durham by way of difference the reverse 
arrangement occurs; internaliy the wall surfaces 
under the aisle windows have an arcading of inter- 
secting arches on single columns, while externally 
the lower part of the church is ornamented by a 
series of arches and pillars similar to those on the 
inner face of the south aisle. Nor do general re- 


_ Semblances end here, ‘and in the mode of lighting the 


triforium we perceive the identical disposition of 
single light windows; and attached to the back of 
the greater piers there are well defined flat 
projections with corresponding projections against 
the outer walls, evidently built to receive semicir- 


_ cular arches, which, by their bulk of masonry, 


should act as counterforts to the thrust of 
vaulting, giving conclusive evidence that Flam- 
bard intended to groin the nave. So far, in many 
respects, the works of this great architect carry the 
impress of his manner, and in noticing the points of 
‘departure we observe that they are such as would 
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follow in consequence of the increased scale of the 
Cathedral over the Priory church. The nave of 
Durham is one of the most grand and imposing 
designs in this country. The introduction of the 
massive cylindrical column alternately with the 
clustered piers is most happy in effect. Flambard 
did not live to carry out his full intention at Dar- 
ham, either by groining nave or putting a flat 
ceiling, yet the preparations alluded to showed what 
he would have done. Prior Melsonby, notwithstand- 
ing the change of style which had taken place, was 
to be commended for his good taste in availing him- 
self of the semicircular instead of Pointed vaulting, 
thus completing the work which Flambard had com- 
menced in one homogeneous style. In the round 
turret of the north-east angle of the south transept 
the latticework ornamentation is most striking and 
effective, and is really like a net formed by large 
ropes girting the masonry and holding it together, 
Its application to a round structure on such a large 
scale is perfectly unique, and it is difficult to resist 
the supposition that some symbolism was intended 
by the composition. The spandrels of the intersect- 
ing wall arcade at the base of the transept are 
wrought with the fish scale and herring bone chan- 
nelling, while the twisted columns, by their varied 
convolutions, seem to be borrowed from the forms 
of the shells abounding on the shores of the sea close 
by. The gable of the south transept of Durham 
Cathedral, as also the lower stage of the Galilee 
Chapel, are filled with similar bold network orna- 
mentation. He was not aware that any other 
Norman building possessed that mode of decoration 
upon so large a scale. There wasa little of the kind 
in the west front of Rochester Cathedral, but so 
diminutive in proportion that it merited little notice. 
In comparing the compartments of the naves of 
Christchurch and Durham Cathedral, the close re- 
semblance between them would be seen. The other 
Norman portion of the church which possessed much 
interest was the apsidal chapel on the east side of 
the south transept, which till lately was completely 
separated from the transept by a close wall, and the 
opening out of this apse and the chamber over had 
developed much of the ancient form of the church. 
Next in interest to Flambard’s work were the Early 
English portions of the east side of the north tran- 
sept and the re-vestry on the south side of the south 
aisle of the chancel. There was much beauty in these 
portions, and they were all worthy of a careful ex- 
amination, and the floor tiles of the re-vestry were 
also interesting. One of the most interesting dis- 
coveries had been made in the exterior of the south 
aisle of the nave, where, upon the removal of some 
rough stucco, the ancient prior’s door next to the 
transept was brought to light, and was found to have 


‘| the character of French work, and was evidently 


very Late Norman work. The modern plaster groin- 
ing, which, however, was perfectly correct in form 
(the walls, ribs, and springers of the ancient work 
being used again), concealed a very handsome oak 
roof with cusped wind-braces and other ornamental 
features. This roof, which at its original height 
must have been very majestic, had, however, under- 
gone many changes, and was reconstructed at some 
later time to a lower pitch. Much of the old paint- 
ing on the timbers, however, still remained. It was 
probably put up originally in thetime of Edward III., 
but whether the stone groining was ever completed 
must be matter of conjecture. The traditional 
account of the fall of the upper portion of the cen- 
tral lantern seemed very probable, as there are still 
indications of injury from some catastrophe visible 
to the south of the great arches of the lantern, and 
it might at the same time have destroyed a large 
portion of the nave vaulting. Before closing his 
notes of this church Mr. Ferrey said he must reite- 
rate his opinion as to the undesirableness of removing 
the ancient rood screen, which marked the complete 
divisions of the church, and concealed some awkward 
structural arrangements, The disturbance of such 
an important feature of the building would utterly 
destroy the completeness of the plan of the church. 
He yielded to none in the wish to see the services of 
the Anglican Church carried out in their integrity, 
but he believed that in this instance it was very 
problematical whether the destruction of the screen 
would secure a better congregational service, while 
the mischief that would be done by the annihilation 
of the ancient plan would be simply irreparable. 

The visitors then perambulated the church under 
the guidance of 

Mr. J. H. PArKerr, who cordially concurred with 
what Mr. Ferrey had said in his paper on the subject 
of the screen, which ought on no account to be 
removed, as it was part and parcel of the original 
plan of the church. As to its alleged interference 
with the services of the Anglican Church, it ap- 
peared to him that it did just the contrary. It 
separated the choir (which was intended for the 


communion service) from the nave (which was in- 
tended for the Sunday congregational services). 
If the screen were removed neither of those parts of 
the building would be so convenient for their re- 
spective uses. At first sight the chancel appeared 
to be altogether of the Perpendicular period, temp. 
Henry VII., but it was not entirely so. The 
Medixval builders were very economical, and in 
adding to or altering a building they used up as 
much of the old fabric as possible. The thick 
massive walls of the chancel were not built in the 
time of Henry VII., but were Norman. There was 
a series of rooms over the chancel, as was very com- 
monly the case in Ireland. At Compton, near 
Guildford, there was a vaulted chancel with a 
chapel over it. The woodwork in the chancel of 
Christchurch was of the time of Henry VIII., 
and was very good of its kind. The misereres were 
particularly good. The chantry chapels were very 
beautiful. The rood screen was a very remarkable 
example—the finest, in fact, remaining in England, 
without any exception. It represented the Tree of 
Jesse, with the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, 
the Ascension, and other events in the life of Christ. 
Mr. Parker strongly deprecated any attempt at its 
restoration: it was far too valuable. (Hear, hear.) 
As it was it remained the work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; restore it, and it obviously became nineteenth 
century work. The greatest mistake in the world 
was the mania for restoring everything. (Hear, 
hear.) The Lady Chapel was entirely an addition 
to the original building, but it was probable that 
there was originally Norman work on the site, as 
the walls were unusually thick at the lower part. 
Altogether the church was one of the most magnifi- 
cent in the country, and dated from the earliest 
period. The Norman nave was exceedingly rich, 
and it was very unusual to have the surfaces of the 
spandrels of the nave arches decorated so richly. 
The nave was of Henry II.’s time—Early Norman 
of about the middle of the twelfth century; the 
tower arches, however, were of earlier date. The 
choir was no doubt built first, according to the usual 
custom, then the transept, then the central tower, 
and then the nave by degrees; or as was very often 
the practice, the western towers were built before 
the nave. Here the nave was a good deal later 
than the other work. Having examined a few of 
the external features of the church, the visitors pro- 
ceeded to the ruins of 


The Priory Castle, which are situated a little to 
the north of the Priory Church. The Castle has 
only two ruined walls of asmall keep standing. The 
remains of a building with a small tower, supposed 
to have belonged to the Castle, and to have been 
the residence of the governor, exhibit fine speci- 
mens of twelfth century work. Mr. Parker 
here directed attention to a very remarkable Nor- 
man chimney, the best and one of the earliest 
examples of its kind extant. With reference 
to the existing bridge over the Avon, at this 
point, it was suggested that the piers were Norman, 
but Mr. Parker gave it as his opinion that they were 
Edwardian, and in this opinion he was said by one 
of the visitors to be confirmed by documentary evi- 
dence. The mill stream running parallel with the 
Avon and alongside the Castle was mentioned in 
Doomsday Book. Judging by comparison and his- 
tory, Mr. Parker said that the keep was Norman, 
built upon a Saxon mound of earthwork. It was © 
very commonly the practice of the Normans to build 
their strongholds upon such earthworks as they 
found. A great deal of the work that remained was 
very probably of the time of Henry II., and possibly 
the banqueting hall was earlier—temp. Henry I. 
M. de Caumont, the distinguished French architect 
and archeologist, had come over to England some 
years ago to study the castles built by the nobles 
who came over with the Conqueror, with the idea of 
endeavouring to find out, if possible, what was the 
structure of the buildings (if any) which preceded 
those castles, but he was unable to discover any 
work earlier than the eleventh century. The fact 
was that the Saxon fortifications consisted only of 
earthwork and wood: the wood had perished, but 
the earthworks remained. Indeed, the Saxon word 
for building was synonymous with our word tim- 
bering. The earliest stone keep was that built by 
Gundulph at Malling, in Kent. The keeps in this 
country of Henry II.’s time, and those of Normandy, 
were of the same general character. Those in this 
country were very numerous, being erected wherever 
possible in sight of each other, in order to keep the 
Saxons in subjection. As to the earthwork upon 
which the keep of the Priory Castle stood, Mr. 
Parker expressed the opinion that it was made in 
the eighth century. 


The party then broke up for luncheon, and the 
visitors started at one o’clock from Christchurch 
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Station for Beaulieu-road, where carriages were in 
attendance to convey them to 


BEAULIEU. 


Here the company was received by Lord H. Scott, 
M.P., who occupies the old gatehouse of the abbey 
(known as “‘ The Palace”) as a residence. Beaulieu 
was an abbey founded by King John in 1209, and 
belonged to the Cistercian order. Near the centre 
of the hospitium was the access to the conventual 
buildings. In the cloister court is the lavatory, 
situated between the two refectories. Noticeable 
among the objects of interest still remaining are 
some relics of the sacristy and chapter-house. The 
passage and a portion of the monks’ refectory still 
remain, and the ground plan of the ancient church 
is discernible by stones on the sites of the pillars. 
The church terminated in an apse. Beaulieu Abbey 
Church was probably the largest Cisterian church in 
the kingdom. The abbot’s house was on the south- 
east of the chancel. The present parish church is 
the ancient refectory, containing a remarkable stone 
pulpit of beautiful design. Great variety of sculp- 
ture is seen in the intersections of the ribs of the 
roof, representing the Montagu and Buccleuch arms, 
the Beaulieu arms, &c. There are relics of the 
ancient kitchen between the two refectories, and the 
remains of the ancient wine-press still exist. En- 
tering by the clock house, which, according to Mr. 
Parker, is of the Edwardian period, except the 
wings, which are of modern construction, the visitors 
proceeded to the old abbey gatehouse, now used asa 
residence. This gatehouse being now in course of 
restoration, and the modern wings having been 
pulled down in order to be rebuilt so as to enlarge 
the residence, the visitors had an exceptionally 
favourable opportunity of examining the old work. 

Lord Henry Scorr, M.P., pointed out that the 
present porch was comparatively modern, and that 
traces were visible of a very large archway through 
which carriages entered the abbey precinct. The 
buttress to the left of the porch was engraved in 
Parker’s ‘‘Glossary,” and was known as the Beaulieu 
buttress. In the niche above the porch it was sup- 
posed that there was formerly a statue. Beneath 
the cornice was a row of what he believed to be 
Norman heads serving as corbels. If they were in 
their original positions it argued that the building 
must have been Norman in character originally, but 
there was nothing else either within or without the 
building to identify the building as Norman. The 
two gables above the cornice were entirely modern 
—probably of about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

Mr. J. H. PARKER said the architectural history 
of the building was doubtful. There was a good 
deal of patchwork in it. The doorway was an Eliza- 
bethan addition. The buttress was of Edward I.’s 
time. The corbelled heads were not Norman, but of 
the time of Edward I. or HenryIII.; that they were 
not Norman was evidenced by the costumes, the 
wimple being shown on one of the heads. Hecould 
only account for the heads being in their present posi- 
tion from there having been considerable alterations and 
additions made to the building in the time of Eliza- 
beth or James I., when a great deal of old material 
was re-used, 

Lord Henry Scorr said that the building had 
beenrestored partly from conjecture by Mr. Blomfield, 
and curiously enough a portion of one of the origi- 
nal windows since discovered corresponded almost 
exactly with the window as_ restored. Entering 
the gatehouse the original arch of the gateway was 
shown in its original perfection, and Lord Henry had 
had a portion of the present floor removed, showing 
the original floor at a depth of about 3ft. Mr. J. 
H. Parker said that internally the character of the 
work seemed more like that of Edward III.’s time 
than that of Edward I.’s, but in domestic work of 
what was for convenience designated the Edwardian 
period it was difficult to draw a line and say posi- 
tively the work was of this or that reign. Having 
ascended to the room above, Lord Henry Scott 
said that before its restoration it presented an 
entirely modern appearance, the windows being fitted 
with sashes. In the course of the restoration a 
beautiful aumbry and piscina were discovered. 
Before the restoration nothing could be seen of the 
upper part of the chamber. The central pilaster of 
tue arcade on one side of the room was not exactly 
as it was, because formerly both the arches of the 
arcade opened into the chamber at the back where 
there was a small aumbry. Mr. Parker observed 
that the front chamber was formerly in all proba- 
bility a chapel over the gateway, with a priests’ 
room behind. With regard to the restoration, it was 
very gratifying to see such careful and conscientious 
work, If all restoration was as conscientiously 
carried out as in the present instance, it would be 
more favourably regarded. Mr. Parker having 


directed attention to a remarkable square-headed 
Decorated window at one end of the chamber, the 
visitors preceeded to inspect the remains of 


The Monastery and Abbey.—The Rev. F. W. 
Baker, who acted as ciccrone, first of all pointed 
out the main drain of the monastery, which has 
lately been opened for a considerable length. It had 
been groined over in some parts, and covered with 
slabstones in other parts. Means had been provided 
for flushing it by means of water from one of the hill 
streams. Looking towards the refectory, now the 
parish church, attention was directed to the great 
buttress which entirely blocks up the central west 
window. ‘Theold porch of the abbey entrance into 
the cloister was pointed out, and to the left of ita 
square opening leading to cellarage. Lancet windows 
were continued down the whole depth of the wall, 
and constituted one side of the ambulatory. Above 
was the original triforium of the abbey. The hos- 
pitium, where strangers were lodged, was next in- 
spected, and the party then entered the refectory, 
noticing as they went along the ancient iron work 
on the door, the lancet windows over the door, the 
corbels which formerly carried the cloister roof, and 
other interesting features. Inside the building, the 
Rey. F. W. Baker directed attention to its principal 
points of interest. Foremost amongst these was the 
beautiful old stone pulpit, where the Abbot’s Bible 
Clerk used to read the Scriptures during dinner. 
Particular observation was directed to the curious 
and beautiful arcading enclosing the recess in the 
wall by which access was gained to the pulpit. The 
building illustrated very clearly two distinct periods 
of architecture. The upper parts were Late 
Decorated in character, but the lower parts were 
very much earlier. The present was not the original 
roof, though it contained some very interesting 
heraldic and other shields upon thebosses. The pre- 
sent floor is 3ft. above the level of the original floor. 
It was greatly to be regretted that the large buttress 
before referred to at present blocks up the central 
triplet. The refectory, it should be remarked, runs 
north and south, and noteast and west. It was 
suggested by the Rev. E. Kell, of Southampton, 
that the arcaded passage by which the pulpit was 
approached was also used for singers to stand in and 
sing the grace, but Mr. J. H. Parker said that this 


' sort of arcaded recess was by no means rare, but he 


knew of no evidence which would support Mr. 
Kell’s suggestion. The lower part of the pulpit was 
rather earlier than the upper part. The building 
was commenced about 1204, and was finished about 
1244, Having inspected the site of the abbey 
church, the positions of the piers of which were 
marked by flags, the visitors, after being entertained 
by Lord Henry Scott, took carriages and pro- 
ceeded to 
LYNDHURST, 


a very picturesque and charming village, and known 
as the capital of the New Forest. Here the visitors 
inspected the modern church, built fourteen or fifteen 
years since, from the designs of Mr. Willia:a White, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. The carving and other details 
of the building were very greatly admired, Mr. J. H. 
Parker pronouncing the building to be a very 
good specimen of the Victorian style of archi- 
tecture.” The chief attraction in the church 
was. the very beautiful fresco at the east end, 
by Mr. Leighton, R.A., representing the ‘ Wise 
and Foolish Virgins.” Several of the visitors ex- 
pressed the wish that the frescoes 1at Westminster 
were as well preserved as this, but then the Lambeth 
potteries are not in the New Forest. Having 
visited the King’s House, where the verderers of the 
forest hold their courts, and where the spur said to 
have been worn by William Rufus on the day of his 
death is exhibited, the visitors took the carriages 
again, and were driven to Lyndhurst-road Station, 
whence they returned by rail to Southampton. 


[A report of the remainder of the proceedings will 
appear in our next. | 


——_—>——_____ 


THE BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ao proceedings of the twenty-third annual con- 
gress of the British Archeological Association 
commenced at Wolverhampton on Monday. 

At two o’clock the members were received in the 
Town Hall by the Mayor, and the Present, (the 
Earl of Dartmouth) delivered his inaugural address. 
After some remarks on the locality selected for this 
year’s congress, his Lordship proceeded to sketch the 
principal features of the programme of the congress. 
The first object to which their attention would be 
directed was the grand old collegiate church, founded 
in 996 by Wulfruna, who also built a monastery. 
They might not all be aware of the fact that 200 
years after the foundation of the monastery it was 


not in very good odour with the inhabitants of the 
town. Dr. Plott recorded that the conduct of the 
monks was so bad that it drew forth terrible 
and threatening letters from the King and 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, but with very 
little effect. They would not have an honest man 
among them, but formed a clerical trades union, and ~ 
made the lifeof any obnoxiousindividualso unpleasant 
that he had to resign. One of their visits would be 
to Lichfield Cathedral, and he had no doubt that 
when they saw the grand west front of the edifice 
disfigured, ashemust callit, by stucco, they would join 
with him in the hope that the day was not far dis— 
tant when it might be replaced by solid, durable 
stone. At Lichfield they would see a plate on one 
of the houses, marking the spot on which Lord 
Broke, of the Parliamentary army, fell from a bullet 
fired by Colonel Dyott from the tower of the Cathe- 
dral. Last winter the buff coat stained with the 
blood of Lord Broke was destroyed, with many other 
interesting relics, by the fire at Warwick Castle. 
On the occasion of their visit to Boscobel there might — 
be some warm arguments, and bets of gloves and 
other light articles, as to the Royal Oak. Hemight 
inform them, on the authority of Dr. Plott’s history — 
of Staffordshire, that the original oak had fallen 
down some years before he wrote—that was in the 
17th century—and that the present tree was raised — 
from an acorn which was set there. His Lordship — 
next proceeded to invite the Association to his resi- 
dence at Patshull, and to mention some of the objects — 
of interest which they would see there and at 
Pattingham, He hoped that that part of the Mid- — 
lands might be visited by the Association a second 
time, and that then, among other places, they would 
be able to visit Aston Hall. 


A vote of thanks having been moved to the Chair- — 
man, the members proceeded to the Collegiate Church 
of S. Peter, where the Rev. W. H. Kay read a paper 
prepared by Mr. W. Parke. The author remarked 
that of the foundation of a church in Wolverhampton 
nothing was known till about the middle of the 
seventh century, when Wulfere, King of Mercia — 
(657-675), became a convert to Christianity, and an — 
active promoter of the true faith. On the recom- 
mendation of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he appointed S. Chad, who had retired from the see 
of York, to the bishopric of Lichfield, and empowered i 
him to build churches and monasteries in various — 
parts of the kingdom. From this circumstance it © 
may reasonably be presumed that Wulfere, who — 
might have had a residence here, was the founder of — 
the first church in Wolverhampton; and that the 
town derives its name, or part of it, from him. Long 
before that period there stood upon the hill of Han-— 
tune a Draidical temple, probably nothing more than — 
a rude mixture of timber and wattle. But what- 
ever it may have been, there could be little doubt 
that, under the influence of Wulfere, it became a 
place of Christian worship; and the stately church — 
of S. Peter was afterwards built upon its site, or 
very near toit. It was not known how soon after 
this period an edifice of a more durable character 
was erected for religious worship, but it was certain — 
that a church or monastery was established here — 
many years before Wulfruna’s endowment (after am 
archbishop’s permission given to her), in honour of — 
the Blessed Virgin. The endowment of Wulfruna 
was for the maintenance of a dean and secular 
canons, and was made at three several times, the 
first in 996. The monastery she erected was at-— 
tached to the church then standing. This estab- — 
lishment was conferred by William the Conqueror — 
upon Sampson, his chaplain, afterwards Bishop of — 
Worcester. During the troubled time of Stephen, * 
Roger, Bishop of Sarum, and Chancellor and 
Treasurer of England, seized, probably with the con- 
nivance of the King, the church and revenues, part 
of which he alienated for ever; but being imprisoned — 
on a charge of high treason, he restored as much 
of the revenues as remained to the monks of 8. — 
Mary, Worcester, who were unable long to maintain — 
their rights, which were transferred to the Bishop — 
of Chester. The King very soon after, being con- — 
vinced of his own injustice, revoked the gifts and 
again restored to the monks of Worcester the chureh 
revenues of Wolverbampton. Henry II. granted 
two charters to the dean and canons, which con-. 
ferred upon them important privileges and liberties, 
and largely increased their possessions; but while 
the revenues of the church were in this flourishing 
condition the canons, became notoriously wicked 
and dissolute in their lives, as described by Peter 
Blesensis, the dean, in his well-known letter of com- 
plaint to Pope Innocent III. After many expos- 
tulations and fruitless endeavours to reform them, 
Blesensis resigned his deanery into the hands of 
Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
after a visit to Wolverhampton, and finding the 
charges against the canons substantiated, proceeded 
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break up the establishment and replace the 


yelled canons by appointing regulars, who might 
responsible to himself. He therefore obtained 
mission from King John to found a Cistercian 
bey in the place of the dissolved college. The King 
ve the manor of Tettenhall, and made several grants 
vards the erection and support of the monastery. 
it, the Archbishop dying in A.D. 1205, before he 
d completed his intended work, his successor, 
ephen Langton, restored the secular canons, and 
» monastic institution was abandoned. In the 
gn of Henry II. the church was enlarged, and 
e designation of S. Mary changed to that of S. 
ter. About this time, a chantry chapel was built 
- Henry Prestwood, ard endowed with land for the 
pport of a priest. Two centuries later, Edward 
[., in 1838, confirmed the charter of privileges by 
e charter which constituted the dean, eight pre- 
nds, and the sacrist. The dean, Hugh Elys, in 
42 procured from the King a writ for a commis- 
yn to report on the state of the King’s Free Chapel, 
hich was found to bein a most dilapidated and 
inous state, and at once applied{himself to itsrestora- 
mn, and from his persevering efforts the present 
agnificent structure arose. The then existing 
urch was converted into a chancel, and the nave 
d the stately porch were added to it. The pulpit 
as, according to Dolman, erected in 1480. Edward 
YT. annexed the Deanery of Wolverhampton to that 
Windsor, and they continued to be united until 
e reign of Edward VI., when the revenues were 
ven to John Duke of Northumberland, who broke 
) the establishment, took down the images of the 
ints, to whom the different chantries, chapels, and 
1ilds were dedicated, and removed the high altar, 
hich had but a few years previously been erected 
very great expense, at what expense might be 
ferred by the fact that merely towards the gilding 
it Nicholas Leveson gave £40. Queen Mary, by 
tters patent, again annexed the Deanery of Wolver- 
:mpton to the Deanery of Windsor. These letters 
itent were further confirmed by Queen Elizabeth, 
id afterwards by James I. It was not until the revo- 
tionary war in the reign of Charles I. that the 
yurch was again desecrated. This took place when 
.e town was in the possession of the Parliamentary 
oops, who smashed the painted windows, tore up 
e brasswork on the tombs, destroyed the organ 
1d the costly altar, and pillaged and took away all 
e ancient records, deeds, and other documents 
longing to the college. They also destroyed a noble 
ack marble tomb, erected near the highaltar to the 
emory of the renowned Admiral Sir Richard 
eveson ; but the fine bronze statue which formed a 
art of it was fortunately saved by the forethought 
‘Lady Catherine Leveson, who had it removed to 
illeshall Church, where it was preserved till the 
estoration, when it was brought back and placedin 
niche in the great chancel. Here it stood till it 
‘as removed in 1840, by direction of the late Duke 
f Sutherland, into the south transept. It was pro- 
ably from the connection with the Royal Chapel at 
Vindsor that the church remained undisturbed at the 
eriod of the Reformation, and that when the ‘‘rood 
fts and other relics of idolatory,” as they were 
armed, were ordered to be removed, the churchwarden 
nould refuse to carry out the directions which the 
ean had issued, the penalty of excommunication not- 
ithstanding. The rood loft was, however, taken 
own in 1572, when galleries were built, and pews 
itroduced into the church. To these particulars, 
any of which had been supplied by the excellent 
istorical account of the Rev. Frederick Hall, and 
1e moreelaborate work of Dr. Oliver, little had now 
» be added. In 1544 the church was filled up with 
6 stalls, which were sent by Mr. Walter Leveson 
“om the dissolved monastery of Lilleshall. They 
rere for the dean, seven prebendaries, a sacrist, three 
saders, and four singing men. There were other 
talls at the east end of the nave for the clergy and 
hoir, with canopies over three of them, which re- 
1ained till the new galleries and pews were erected 
1 1837-8. The communion plate was presented to 
he church in 1713, by the Dean, Lord Willoughby 
e Broke. In 1540, three bells, which had been pur- 
hased from Wenlock Abbey, were hung in the 
ower, and the peal was afterwards completed at 
various times. The latest restorations of the church 
vere commenced in 1832, and completed in 1865, 
rhen the chancel was rebuilt, with the addition of 
n apsis, Mr. Christian being the architect. The 
“cclesiastical Commissioners granted £3,000 towards 
he repair of the nave, and £1,000 for the chancel, to 
vhich the Duke of Cleveland gave £1,000. The 
est of the money, amounting to not less than £8,000, 
ras contributed by the inhabitants of the town and 
eighbourhood. To this account of the varioas 
‘icissitudes and changes the church had undergone, 
t was satisfactory to add that a movement was 
eing made for the further improvement of the in- 


‘terior by the taking down and remodelling of the 
galleries. 


Mr. Parke’s paper was to have been accompanied 


by a paper from Mr. Ewan Christian, on the same 
subject, but the Rev. J. H. Ines announced that Mr. 
Christian had neither arrived nor had he sent a 
paper. 
some time ago prepared by Mr. Christian, in whose 
hands the restoration of the church has been placed, 
This paper Mr. Iles interpolated with explanations, 
the result of later information than Mr. Christian 
possessed when he wrote his report. In reply to 
Mr. Edward Roberts, one of the general secretaries, 
Mr. Iles gave the dates of the inscriptions on the 
bells that it had been supposed came from Wenlock 
Abbey (of which structure Mr. Roberts had written 


In the place of it Mr. Iles read a report 


the history), and it was shown that they were made 
in Gloucester at a later date than the dissolution of 
the Abbey. 


Mr. Epwarp Levien, the other hon. general 
secretary, gave a rapid sketch of the opinions he had 
formed of the Churchyard Cross, the history of 
which has hitherto been a matter of so much doubt, 
but which is of so much significance in the borough 
as to occupy a prominent place in its escutcheon. 
He was followed by Mr. Gordon M. Hills, the 
Hon. Treasurer, who, after a thorough examination of 
the pillar, has arrived at the conclusion that it is not 
of Danish origin, but Christian, of the Norman 
period, probably the twelfth century. The author 
had traced upon it the ox of S. Luke, the lion of 
S. Mark, the angel of S. Matthew, and he thought 
he could trace the sign of the fourth Evangelist, 
whilst he believed that there had been a fifth figure, 
which probably was the Crucifixion. On the top of 
the pillar as it now stood there would have been 
another stone, pyramidal in form, surmounting 
which there would, in the completed state of the 
whole, have been a cross. 


From the church the party proceeded to Major 
Thorneycroft’s residence at Tettenhall, where re- 
freshments were partaken of, and afterwards Tetten- 
hall Church was inspected, under the guidance of 
the Hon. Charles Wrottesley. The living was 
bought by the Wrottesley family at the time of the 
suppression of the original structure, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and it was now in their possession. 
The east window dates from 1200, and there was only 
one other specimen of the kind in England. 


Mr. Roserts dwelt upon the beauty of the window, 
drew attention to an incised alabaster slab in the 
Wrottesley Chantry (which Mr. Wrottesley said 
was of the date 1517, as the record showed), and 
spoke of the excellent state of preservation in which 
the Association found the church and everything in 
it. The mission of the Association was to induce 
people to take care of precious relics, or, in such 
cases as Wolverhampton, to induce the people in 
other places to do as the inhabitants of that locality 
were doing. Mr. Wrottesley explained that the 
handsome tomb slab, to which Mr. Roberts called 
attention, had been recently restored. Under the 
guidance of Major Thorneycroft, the visitors viewed 
the yew trees in the churchyard, one of which was, 
he said, supposed to be 800 years old. 


On Tuesday, about fifty members and friends 
went by rail from Wolverhampton to Brownhills, 
where, alighting, they rode to Wall—as the crow 
flies, not more than a mile and a half from Lichfield. 
Wall is known to have been built pretty much upon 
the site of the ancient Roman town of Etocetum, 
and the church of Wall is believed to stand upon the 
eminence on which, during the Roman occupation, 
there stood the Temple of Minerva. After the 
martyrdom of S. Alban the Christians fled from the 
city of that name to Christians’ field, near Lichfield. 
Here they were slaughtered, it is inferred, by the 
Roman soldiers who were garrisoned at Etocetum, 
Lichfield rose out of that massacre, and from it de- 
rived itsname. Thus Watl was when Lichfield was 
not; and as Lichfield rose upon the ashes of the 
fugitive Christians, so Wall rose upon the ashes of 
Etocetum—for excavations recently made leave 
little room to doubt that Etocetum shared the fate 
of most Roman cities in Great Britain, and was 
sacked and burnt. 


Arrived at Wall, the visitors were conducted by 
Mr. G. R. Wright to the excavations, which are at 
present being conducted in the meadow below the 
church, which itself occupies a considerable eminence. 
Here they were met by Mr. Bagnall and by Mr. W. 
Molineaux, who is associated with Mr. Bagnall in 
making them. After the company had examined 
the excavations in the meadow, with the shreds of 
pottery, the tiles, the bones, the flat-headed nails, 
and the like, Mr. Molineaux read a paper on the ex- 
cavations, in which he said that Etocetum was one 
of the two large military stations established by the 


excavations. 


{01 


Romans in Staffordshire, and probably succeeded 
the subjugation of the people of the surrounding 
country. How, after the departure of the Romans, 
it became a buried city was unknown. 
Wall applied to it by the Saxons showed it had not 
been occupied by those people, and was evidence of 
its early ruinous condition. 
that during the wars to which Roman Britain was 
subjected the place was destroyed or rendered un- 
serviceable. 
to the first decade of the 17th century, it ceased to 
hold a place in contemporary history. 
spoke of a visit to it in 1607, and it was subse- 
quently examined and described by Plott and Shaw, 


The word 
The probability was 


From its evacuation by the Romans 


Camden 


and other historians. Plott saw ruins of walls 
equidistant 12ft., and 12ft. high, and 3ft. thick, in 
a field called ‘The Butt,” the site of the present 
The villagers in Plott’s time believed 
in the ruins of a temple in the neighbouring field. 
Plott had no doubt that at one time there were 
houses all the way from the then remains of the 
castle to the brook. To Mr. Garner, F.L.S., the 
well-known naturalist and historian of the county, 
was due the credit of first suggesting a systematic 
examination of Etocetum. About fourteen years 
ago that gentleman showed by the results of a few 
days’ excavations what might be accomplished. 
After describing these results, Mr. Molineaux 
went on to say that a few days since the 
present excavations were commenced in the Castle 
Croft. One excavation had laid open a small cham~ 
ber, and this and the other excavations corroboratea 
the statement of Plott that there were houses the 
whole way between Castle Croft and the brook. 
As yet they had met with no coins, but samples of 
Samian ware, black, brown, and red pottery, both 
plain and ornamented, thick quarries a foot square, 
roofing tiles, plaster with floral designs, lead 
drain pipes, bones of deer and wild bvar, together 
with blocks of cement made up of pounded brick 
and lime, which he had identified with the limestone 
of Walsall, had been found. They had also laidjbare 
the wall from which the village derived its name, 
and found it built externally of sandstone laid in 
regular courses and filled in with coarse cement. It 
was three feet thick, and ran due north and south. 
In the orchards they had also laid bare the south 
wall of the Castle. They hoped to follow both that 
and the western wall till they came to one of the 

gateways by which the town was entered. The © 
present excavations were merely preliminary, and 
the work would probably occupy a considerable time 
in carrying out; for there was no doubt Etocetum 
extended from near Pipe-hill to Chesterfield, having 
a frontage to the west of over a mile. Supposing it 
extended to the eastward half that length, they 
would have no difficulty in arriving at an approxi- 
mate notion as to its extent, population, and impor- 
tance. They were looking forward to the discovery 
of the cemetery with much interest. They expected 
to find it at the intersection of Watling and Ick- 
nield-streets, just outside the town. It was also in- 
tended to push on the investigations to Chesterfield, 
and to unravel, bit by bit, the wonderful history of 
the place, and to show that they had in Stafford- 
shire as interesting and important a Roman antiquity 
as Uriconium. 


The party now proceeded to the orchard, where 
they saw an excavation that had laid bare a portion 
of the boundary wall, where the foundation, that of 
a buttress, was 9ft. thick. As many as 120 yards 
of the wall had been exposed. 


In the church Mr. Bagnall narrated the legend of 
the history of its site. The members resumed their 
vehicles and rode off to Elford Church, the first two 
miles of the distance along Icknield-street, where 
they were met by the rector, with the Bishop of 
Honolulu, Mr. Bagnall, Mr. Molineaux, and others. 
Mr. Paget, notwithstanding the illness from which 
he is suffering, conducted the visitors over the 
church, and, in the absence of Mr. J. R. Planché, 
who was to have given a description ef the re- 
nowned effigies there, himself stated what was their 
history, and to whose memory they were erected. 
He spoke of the tomb of Sir Thomas Arderne (date 
1400), who accompanied the Black Prince to Spain; 
of Sir John Stanley (1474); of the child, John 
Stanley (1470), who was killed by a tennis ball; of 
Sir William Smytb (1525), and others. Subse- 
quently the Association drove on to Haselour Hall, 
the residence of Mr. John Nevill, where they were 
entertained at lunch. After luncheon, Mr. Nevill 
described how he had restored the splendid old man- 
sion, over which he then conducted them, as also 
over the attached chapel. From Haselour Hall the 
members drove on to Lichfield, where tea was obtained 
at the Episcopal Palace, and then the Cathedral was 
described, both externally and internally, by Mr. 
Gordon M. Hills, the hon treasurer. 
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ESSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual gathering of the Essex Archeological 
Society was held at Maldon on Thursday week. 

The proceedings commenced with a general meeting 
in the large room of the Public Hall. The Bishop 
of Rochester presided. From the twentieth annual 
report of the Society it appeared that there was a 
balance of £120 at the bank. The number of 
members was 173, showing a loss of 17 since the 
last revision. The museum at Colchester had been 
greatly increased during the vear by valuable gifts 
of coins, medals, and various objects of antiquity. 
In 1870 the number of visitors was 10,155; in 1871 
it was 13,969; and during the past year it was 
14,780. The report concluded by an appeal for 
increased support. The Rev. E. R. Horwood then 
described the old church of All Saints, Maldon, and 
the ancient history of the town itself. For the 
triangular tower of the church he claimed that it 
stood unique in Christendom; while, for the town, 
he advanced its claims to be considered the Camu- 
lodunwm of Roman days, in preference to Colchester. 
Against Colchester he alleged its fortifications, its 
name, the character of the remains found there, the 
fact that it was never burned and sacked, and other 
circumstances inconsistent with its claim. In favour 
of Maldon he quoted many facts, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon its situation, the remains discovered, 
and a brief of Charles I.’s time in which the town 
.was regarded as the old Camulodunum. The 
Bishop, in closing the meeting, deplored the fact that 
this interesting and useful Society had only 173 
members. In Kent an Archeological Society had a 
thousand members; in Sussex there were as many ; 
and even the Surrey Society, which was quite a 
young one, had more members than’ this. The 
history of the most ancient inhabitants of our land 
was very much bound up with Essex, and it was a 
pity that the spirit of archeology should not be much 
more dominant in the county. The party then par- 
took of luncheon. Afterwards, the churches in the 
town, Dr. Plume’s library, Beeleigh Abbey, the site 
of Woodham Walter Hall, Danbury, Little Baddow, 
and the priory church of Hatfield Peverel were 
visited, a paper on the latter being read by the Rev. 


T. Debary. It has been decided that next year’s 
meeting is to be at Dedham. 
—_—__—__—_- 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


Ne Ahad Oe of the Times says: —It 

is not often that individual Englishmen have 
the means of immortalising their names in great 
public movements. One such, no doubt, is the com- 
pletion of S. Paul’s Cathedral. But there are two 
other like opportunities in counties almost adjacent 
to London. One is Hertfordshire. There is the 
great Abbey Church of §S. Alban’s; second only in 
historical interest and architectural grandeur to the 
chief Cathedrals and Abbeys of our country. It has 
hitherto depended for its support and restoration on 
the inhabitants of a humble provincial town, but 
has now appealed to a wider range. Let every one 
who wishes to learn what ingenious preservation can 
do for Roman, Saxon, Norman antiquities, go and see 
the efforts now making at 8. Alban’s. The other is 
Bedfordshire. It is the fragment—but still the mag- 
nificent fragment—of the old Priory Church, now 
the parish church of Dunstable. Its historic recol- 
lections and artistic splendour, though not equal to 
S. Alban’s, are of a very high order, and, like S. 
Alban’s, it has hitherto been supported by the popu- 
lation of a comparatively decayed and insignificant 
town. The local efforts in both these places have 
been laudably energetic. But they belong to that 
class of movements which require efforts, not of a 
local, but of a national kind—not of a small, but 
of a great character. 


Another correspondent, in speaking of Dunstable 
Priory Church, says:—Within the last few years 
the British and other Archeological Societies have 
visited the church and expressed their admiration of 
the manner in which its many beauties had been 
dealt with. The Restoration Committee have been 
engaged in a labour of love, and have spared no 
pains on their work. Theclerestory has been cleared 
of the rubble with which it had for years been 
choked; a unique and graceful west window has 
been similarly restored. The south aisle is now as 
fine a specimen of Norman work as is to be found in 
the kingdom, and the new oak roof is worth a visit 
to Dunstable to see. There yet remain the north 
aisle to restore and an east window to open, but the 
work in hand is that immediately necessary to 
enable worship to be held regularly in the church. 
Let me add that Messrs. Bassett & Co., Dunstable, 
are the bankers, and will gladly take charge of any 
contributions. 


PROPOSED COMPETITION FOR A SCHOOL 
DESIGN. — 
1T* obedience to a promise given a few weeks since 
we beg to offer prizes for the first three best 
designs for schools. 

The design is to provide for 700 children in three 
departments—viz., 260 infants, 220 boys, and 220 
girls. The infant school is to have a general room 
for the assemblage of the whole department at one 
time, and two class-rooms—one for 60 children and 
one for 40 children; the area of the school and 
class-rooms together to be not less than 9ft. super- 
ficial per child. The graded schools to have each a 
general room for the assemblage of the department 
at one time, also two double class-rooms so arranged 
that they may be thrown into one, each class-room 
to be constructed for 30 children, and the area of 
the general schools and class-rooms combined to be 
not less than 9ft. superficial per child. Separate 
cap and bonnet rooms, and lavatories and water- 
closets, to be provided for each department. Provi- 
sion to be made for care-taker’s residence, Also for 
one drawing class-room. Playground to be pro- 
vided for the infants. The buildings are to be suit- 
able for erection in alarge town. The site is shown 
on the accompanying plan, on which the dimensions 
and cardinal points are marked, The land has a 
uniform fall of 3ft., from cross street eastward, in 


finished level of the playgrounds to half-way up the 
roof, and the dimensions and calculations upon which 
this statement is based are to be furnished. 

A short written description may accompany each 
design, explaining any point of arrangement or con- 
struction which the competitor considers it desirable 
to describe. 

Each design, and also each estimate and report, 
must bear amotto ; and a closed envelope marked 
with the same motto, and containing the name and 
address of the competitor, must accompany the de- 
sign. Designs will be received up to October 31, 
1872, at the office of the Burmp1inc News. The 
Editor of the Burtprne News is to have the right 
to reproduce any of the designs submitted, retaining 
the drawings for that purpose as long as may be 
necessary. 

No design can receive a prize which is not pre- 
pared in a manner suitable for reproduction by 
photo-lithography, consequently the drawings should 
have well-defined lines, and should not be shaded 
with Indian ink or tinted with flat washes. Colours 
should be avoided, and smooth paper should be used, 

The judges (hereafter to be appointed) in making 
their award will consider (1) arrangement, (2) 
lighting, (8) ventilation, (4) economy, (5) architec- 
tural treatment, and (6) draughtsmanship, as well as 
conformity to the official rules referred to above. 
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its total length. The design is to conform to the 
‘Rules to be Observed in Planning and Fitting up 
Schools,” issued by the Committee of Council on 
Education (see the Burtpinc News for Feb. 23 
last), and to the “‘ Rules to be Observed in the Plan- 
ning and Fitting up of Schools,” issued by the School 
Board of London, as revised and re-issued June 12. 
Where these differ—e.g., in the width of schools— 
the competitors must follow the rule of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

The geometrical drawings are to be all mounted 
on one sheet of double elephant paper. They must 
include a plan of each school, two elevations, and 
one section, to the scale of one-twelfth of an inch to 
a foot, a block plan showing drainage and approaches 
to a scale of one-thirty-sixth of an inch to a 
foot. 

Each design must be accompanied by an estimate 
based upon the cubic contents of the building taken 
at 5d. per foot, not including fence walls, play- 
grounds, and heating apparatus ; and the competitor 
is requested to add his own estimate of the cost of 
benches, desks, and book-closets. No design is 
likely to receive a premium which is manifestly too 
elaborate to be executed under favourable circum- 
stances at the rate named herein. The estimate is 
to be accompanied by a statement of the cubic con- 
tents of the building measured from 3ft. below the 


The prizes will be £10 10s. for the best design, 
£5 5s. for second best, and £3 3s. for the third. best. 
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DESIGN FOR TOWN HALL. 
SOANE MEDALLION PRIZE. 


WE are enabled, by permission of the Council 
of the Institute and the author, to give this 
week two of the Soane Medallion Prize Drawings, 
as submitted by Mr. Alfred Redding this year. For 
conditions of this annual and principal students” 
prize see Burtpine News, page 450, June 9, 1871. 
Next week we shall give elevation details and plans. 
of the same design, and no doubt when we have 
done so our readers will say that Mr. Redding 
richly merits the coveted prize. 


—— ee 


AccipEnts By Ligurninc.—During the storm of 
Wednesday the Church of S. Giles, Cripplegate, was 
struck by the lightning. The flagstaff was severed, 
but no serious damage appears to have been done. 
The lofty tower of Holy Trinity Church, Windsor, 
was struck by lightning in several places, The 
electric fluid shattered the arch of a large window in 
the belfry on the south side, breaking away a con- 
siderable portion of the masonry. Damage was also 
done to the north side of the tower, and the electric 
fluid passed through a circular window below, melt- 
ing the lead, and destroying the glass. The lightning 
appears to have struck the exterior of the belfry in ’ 
different places. 
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FASHIONABLE ART AND ITS 
PROFESSORS. 


apHE contradictory and unsettled state of 
architectural art, its want of accord 
and sympathy with scientific progress and 
modern society, and the conflicting views 
held by some of its leading professors, are 
nowhere better reflected than in the columns 
of the architectural press, especially in the 
wide-spread pages of the Buipinc News. 
Side by side with notices of improvements 
in construction and art appliances we find 
glaring inconsistencies cf design and ideas of 
art propagated. The wrath of writers— 
eiawW.G, “ds. -.S.,” T. Gildard, and 
‘A Layman,” to wit—is a righteous wrath ; 
but it has been again and again expended 
by others with, at present, no result. The 
root of the matter is the education which 
our architects receive, and under which it is 
impossible to produce a race of inde- 
pendently-minded, competent, and original 
thinkers or artists. No other profession 
but the ‘ architectural” is so ice-bound and 
trammelled by precedent, custom, and con- 
ventionality : no other so cramped in the 
application of scientific principles and 
knowledge. 
stage of antiquarian deadness—those types 
and models being chiefly copied which 
have been favoured or selected by certain 


popular well-to-do architects, irrespective of 


any merit or suitability in them. Weare not 
even catholic enough to take the whole scope 
which one great school or style affords, such 
as the Gothic or Classical, but must needs 
limit our models to those of a particular 
country or period. So much for taste! 
we are none the less slavish in our adherence 
to old arrangements and old types of con- 
struction. Our new churches are almost all 
planned—in deference to Ritualistic ideas— 
with long narrow aisles or vistas separated by 
pillars, the congregational idea being entirely 
neglected, and unlucky the architect who, 
when he needs a Church Building Society’s 
grant, unwarily uses his own judgment and 
taste. He must regulate his plan by certain 
rules, and in taste and construction he must 
consult the oracle of the Society or the 
clergyman’s whim. He is tied head and foot. 
But to what? it may be asked. Not to re- 
gulations or rules founded on knowledge of 
modern requirements, of science or experi- 
mental data, but to precedent, to fashion, or 
to ritual. 


It may be questioned here to what ex- 
_ tent are architects responsible? Are they 
not simply the passive agents of this fashion 
or custom? ‘Toa certain extent the majority 
of the profession is, it must be confessed, in 
such a position. But the fault lies with them- 
selves. Instead of inventing and devising, 
they will copy, and have become a set of 
mannerists copying this or that school, or 
being led by a fortunate brother. As long as 
the profession will follow, there cannot be any 
art; and the public taste, instead of being 
_ influenced by the profession, is either led by 
one or two fashionable exponents of it, or 
becomes disgusted with the archeological 
resurrection which is called architecture. The 
fact is, the architect’s education is so deplor- 
ably defective in all that relates to modern 
life and art appliances—so confined and 
coloured by the measurements and study of 
old examples—that it is impossible to expect 
_ that recognition of our services from outsiders 
_ which other professions receive and claim as 
_ their due. Practical utility, fitness, propor- 
tion, and other qualities of art are virtually 
_ ignored, and in lieu of them, antiquity, orna- 
_ment, and literal repreduction are counted 
merits. We are too critical as copyists, not 
critical at all in essentials. Illogical in the 
| extreme, we neglect the basis of all art, its 
bygone conclusions only being accepted 
without proof. Where, alas! would our 
Science, our legislation, be under such a 
process ? 


| 
| 


G. H. G. 


We are passing through a 


But 


MR. PENROSE’S DESIGN FOR THE 
DECORATION OF S. PAUL'S. 


be? HA play is a jewel,” and this we cannot 

think that Mr. Penrose has met with as 
yet at the hands of the Committee for the 
Decoration of 8. Paul’s Cathedral. That the 
Surveyor to the Fabric should have been in- 
structed by the Cathedral authorities to pre- 
pare a design, and been engaged upon it for 
years, making elaborate and costly models to a 
large scale, and a profusion of drawings, and 
that this fact has been unknown to or ignored 
by the Committee more recently formed for 
the carrying out the project of decoration, is, 
to say the least, unaccountable. Whether or 
not Mr. Penrose was asked, after another line 
of conduct had been determined upon, tosub- 
mit what he had in hand to a recent meeting 
is not to the purpose. His work was then 
and is still unfinished, and altogether too 
bulky, not to say important, to be treated in 
so off-hand a manner. The labour upon 
which he has been so long engaged (we know 
not if it be entirely at his own cost) is in so 
forward a state that its completion is a 
matter of a few weeks or months at most, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
has a claim to be fairly and fully considered 
impartially and without prejudice by the 
Committee before any step be taken to super- 
sede it or its author in the appointment he 
holds. The etiquette of the profession, 
which we have always striven to uphold, 
would also demand of any other member 
of the profession, before undertaking a com- 
mission for the same work, to see that the 
ground is clear, and that Mr. Penrose’s 
design has been finally dealt with in some 
decisive manner, and his fair claim for re- 
muneration for it settled as a preliminary to 
any other design being commenced by other 
hands. 


So much is due to justice. The endorse- 
ment or further prosecution of the design is 
another affair altogether. The Committee 
comprises men fully able to judge of its 
merits and demerits, and it is not without 
either; the question is whether the merits 
outweigh the demerits, and whether the latter 
are inherent to the design, and incapable of 
amendment. We are fully aware that the 
contemplated work is of vast importance, and 
that upon a right decision hangs the imme- 
diate future of the decorative art of England. 
If, then, Mr. Penrose’s project be deemed 
(though worthy in itself of much praise, which 
we would willingly accord to it) not the 
best which the age has a right to demand, let 
the patient labour which has been bestowed 
upon it be properly and thoroughly remu- 
nerated ; let the models and drawings become 
the property of the Committee or the Chapter, 
and be used, as they may be with advantage, 
as a starting point for instructions for a new 
design. 


The great difficulty under which it appears 
to us that Mr. Penrose has laboured, and 
under which any other architect must labour 
for some time to come, is the want of artistic 
seconding. ‘There is a point where the archi- 
tect, however artistic, must surrender the 
work into the hands of artists, when they, 
and not he, are responsible for the separate 
pictures or portions of the work. Here 
it is that the designs before us mainly 
fail, and Mr. Penrose to a certain extent 
becomes the victim of the perversion of their 
powers, from which even our first artists 
seem unable to emancipate themselves. The 
wrongheadedness of the last three centuries 
ushered in by the Rennaissance seems to 
paralyse the efforts of even such men as 
Watts and Stevens, and to blind them to the 
very purpose they have to effect. Any scheme 
must fail in effect which is based upon such 
erroneous notions of what decorative art 
should be, as to include such a sprawling 
abortion as the figure of Isaiah, who, as if 
shortsighted, is poking his nose into a slate 
held at an inconvenient distance from him by 
a provoking angel; and many of the span- 


drels, designed but not executed, are more 
ungainly and ill-outlined than this, and all 
show the same fundamental error of treating 
the spandrel so as to destroy it as wall space. 

But, then, as matters stand, how can we 
assume that if an architect direct the attention 
of the artists, to whom he must delegate the 
execution of the pictures he spaces out, to the 
works of the earlier Pre-Raphaelite painters, 
who were right in principle, if feeble in their 
carrying them out, that he will succeed even 
so far as to be understood by them? We 
happen to know that many able artists, who 
earnestly desire such an opportunity, and are 
prepared to do decorative work _ almost 
gratuitously, are not to be bent from their 
preconceived notions and practice in which 
they have spent their days, and no artist of 
ability would consent to be dictated to, so 
that a new school must needs be raised up for 
the purpose. Mr. Street has proved power- 
less to control Mr. Watts atthe church in 
Garden-street, Westminster ; and Mr. White 
alike unable to direct Mr. Leighton at Lynd- 
hurst Church. Mr. Penrose, also, we must 
own, has not shown us in his models that he 
even appreciates the misdirection in which 
those able men employed under him have 
wandered, since all the sketches exhibited 
are of the same character throughout. 

It is, then, to the architectural polychromatic 
treatment that we now propose to turn our 
attention, with regard to which Mr. Penrose 
says, ‘¢ Quite irrespective of the question of 
cost, there seem to be only two ways of or- 
namentirg such a building as S. Paul’s: one, 
that of profusely covering every available 
space from vault to pavement with subjects 
combined with enriched material or ornament ; 
the other, that of concentrating the chief 
attention on certain points, and leaving much 
of the framework of the building unaltered, 
proper care being taken to connect the orna- 
mented portions by adequate but subordinate: 
embellishment. In designing the scheme, of 
which a considerable part is now submitted, 
conformity with the last-named principle has: 
been aimed at.” It appears that Mr. Penrose, 
in the first instance, tried the effect of the 
first class of treatment, and deliberately 
abandoned it. Of the two systems, the method 
in which S. Peter’s at Rome is treated is of 
the latter and lighter character, while S. 
Mark’s Cathedral at Venice may be cited as: 
an example of the former; and an instructive 
contrast of the two is to be found in that of 
Parma, where the nave and chancel are dif- 
ferently treated, one on the former, and the: 
other on the latter. It is obvious that the 
style of architecture of S. Paul’s more nearly 
corresponds with that of S, Peter’s, and is 
wholly different from S. Mark’s, and in Parma 
the choice would certainly lean to the one to. 
which Mr. Penrose has now given his ad- 
herence. Such deep and strong colouring as 
we see in the Venetian example is intoleraut 
of anything but plain surfaces, and the pro 
jecting orders of 8. Paul’s would not be in. 
harmony therewith. 

We incline, therefore, to agree with the 
selection of the principle alluded to, in which 
the four main points upon which the orna- 
ment has been concentrated are 


1. The choir, including the apse and the 
baldachino. 

2. The dome. 

3. The painted windows at the ends of the 
four arms of-the cross. ‘ 

4, The smaller dome at the west end of 
the nave. 


The choir is intended to be, as it should be, . 
the richest in treatment. ‘l’‘he domes in each 
bay of the ceiling are gilt and enriched with 
colour, in somewhat too small masses, and 
these lead up to a figure of our Lord in 
Majesty at the end over the baldachino. Much 
of the stonework of the lower portion being 
left plain, the amount of gilding above seems 
somewhat heavy. It is true that a border of 
white is carried round the outer moulding of 
these domes, but we think that the main 
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constructive lines of the ceiling, the trans- 
verse arches and great bolection mouldings 
of the domes, should be white touched with 
gold rather than gilt, and that this would 
carry harmoniously throughout the main 
architectural lines in the same key, and tend 
to general lightness of effect. 

It is, perhaps, out of place here to remark 
upon the position fixed by Mr. Penrose for 
the baldachino at the east end of the chancel 
in front of the apse. We cannot, ourselves, 
question that this must have been the inten- 
tion of Wren ; and to sever the whole chancel 
from the body of the church, and heat it as 
a small chapel for daily service, as proposed 
with much ability in the Sacristy, seems to us 
an unnecessary sacrifice of a large integral 
portion of the building from the general 
effect. The baldachino itself, designed by 
Mr. Penrose, is as close to the description left 
in the ‘‘ Parentalia” and an imperfect model 
that Sir Christopher Wren proposed as 
possible, and is graceful and dignified. 

To proceed to describe Mr. Penrose’s views 
in his own words: ‘‘ The connection between 
the parts more elaborately treated is looked 
for from the vaulting, which is to be richly 
worked in Mosaic throughout (although 
colour is to be used prominently in the choir 
and the dome), and from the pavement, and 
the attic panels, in which a good deal of 
marble inlay is contemplated. Ceramic orna- 
ment might, however, be partly substituted 
for marble inlay in the attic panels.” If the 
vaulting is thus to be the principal feature we 
seem to desiderate for its design a broader 
and clearer treatment, less ornamental, per- 
haps, and with more field for pictures of the 
right sort. 

The introduction of marble into the con- 
struction Mr. Penrose proposes to confine to 
those portions of the apse which Wren him- 
self painted in imitation of marble as a con- 
fessedly temporary expedient, but this.would 
necessitate carrying out the same treatment 
to some extent along the choir, but no further. 
The principal cornice and pier arches and 
their supports are intended to remain plain 
Portland stone as at present. Some marbling 
to the panels and plinths Mr. Penrose thinks 
requisite, but against marbling of any sort 
we protest energetically; the gilding he 
speaks to the arch-soffits is permissible. No 
doubt the object to be aimed at, and one 
which we see some little difficulty in realising, 
is ‘¢ to connect the rich work in the vault and 
clerestory with the pavement with no great 
alteration of the existing framework.” We 
have already suggested as onemeans of doing 
this the tempering of the proposed richness 
of the vaulting by leaving white some of the 
principal constructive features of the ceiling. 

As respects the windows, continues Mr. 
Penrose, there are the east end eight windows, 
five already occupied. ‘These, however, are 
so indifferent that all connected with the 
work may rest assured that nothing less will 
be satisfactory than the removal of those now 
there, and the bolder treatment of the whole. 
The six windows of the transept are fortu- 
nately all unoccupied. 

The dome is exhibited by a model toa 
scale of half an inch to a foot, and a careful 
drawing. Of the spandrels we have already 
spoken. The figures in the cupola are proposed 
to be by Mr. Woodington. The subject 
represented is the ‘‘Te Deum.” ‘There are 
two main horizontal lines of pictures, with 
eight compartments in each. In the N. W., 
N.E., 8. W., and 8. E. compartments of the 
lower range, three apostles in each, are 
seated at the twelve gates of Jerusalem. The 
compartments towards the. cardinal points 
are devoted to the prophets and martyrs. 
Above are the angels, cherubim and seraphim, 
and powers of heaven represented by angels, 
bearing the signs of the sun, planets, and 
stars, and these, with the worship of the 
Cross and the Lamb, occupy the eight com- 
partments of the higher range, ! 

in a continuous band round the opening of 
the dome, above the comprising arches of the 


is better than the 
suggested, in which the figures are too 
crowded, and the design not simple and 


! 
aforesaid panels, is a ring of angels and 
blessed spirits playing on various instruments 


of music, or singing, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth.” The idea of all this 
individual treatment 


clear enough ; but, as we have said before, 


this, in detail, is, or should be, more the 
artist’s than the architect’s province. 


The 
arrangement of the enclosing arcades of 


the lower compartments is intended to be 


executed in mosaic. The manner in which 


the piers seem to converge is hardly pleasant, 
and the lines might be revised with advantage. 
Through the opening in the crown of the 


cupola or dome, the interior of the cone, 


which would be visible, is simply intended to 


have gold stars on a blue ground ; but to it, 
and to all the blue shown on the drawings, 
care would be necessary to avoid the crude 
rawness inherent to all modern dealings with 
that dangerous colour, the effect of which is 


not absent in the model and drawing we are 


referring to. 

Of the interior Mr. Penrose further re- 
marks that its treatment, ‘‘ while preserving 
the general framework of the architecture 
with little alteration, offers very considerable 
and probably sufficient spaces for iconography 
—i.e., arrangement of subjects; for in addi- 
tion to the figures proposed for the apse and 
choir, the great west door, if covered, as pro- 
posed, with bronze, admits of a great series of 
Biblical subjects. The exterior might well 
be devoted to the History of S. Paul, and the 
interior to the Acts of the Apostles.” 

The western dome it is proposed to deco- 
rate in illustration of the Creation, the north 
and south chapels with subjects from recent 
ecclesiastical history. ‘Twelve panels in the 
nave, eight in the transepts, and twelve 
in the choir on each side of the aisle windows, 
are suggested as suitable places for historical 
subjects in bas-relief, and there are further 
spaces below for monumental subjects ; and 
there are, besides, twenty-two windows, some, 
of which, unfortunately, have received scrip- 
tural subjects, and perhaps the utmost that 
can now be hoped is that these may not be 
suffered to rule the rest. 

In conclusion, we again express our opinion 
that the first step to be taken is to give this 
series of models and drawings that has been 
prepared by Mr. Penrose that free and full 
consideration which it cannot be disputed it 
deserves. In any case, they will be useful to 
assist the Committee in their deliberations, 
and enable them to realise the effect they 
desire, and to give their future instructions 
to whomsoever in their judgment they may 
think it best to entrust the actual work 


itself. ds BSS: 
——_. ~~» ———— 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY’S 
EXCURSION. 


N Saturday the members of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural and ‘Archeological Society held their 
annual excursion, The party started about nine 
o'clock, and proceeded vzé Walton to Kirkby. At 
Kirkby the party alighted and visited the new church 
dedicated to §. Chad, where they were met by the 
Rev. Canon Hornby, who explained the various 
points of interest about the church. The building, 
which was consecrated about twelve months. ago, is 
built in the transition style between the Early Eng- 
lish and Norman, the porches on the northand south 
sides being approached by flights of steps, which add 


# greatly to the appearance of the building. At the 


west end of the church there is a very old font, sur- 
rounded with carved stone figures, variously sup- 
posed to be of Norman or Early Saxon workman- 
ship. The party next drove to Aughton, near 
Ormskirk, to visit a new church just finished, which 
has been erected under the superintendence of the 
Messrs. Hay. The church consists of chancel, 
nave, and aisles, with south porch and large western 
tower, all constructed of a yellowish local freestone. 
The interior is lined with solid ashlar, and the floor 
is laid with black and red tiles. There is a very 
handsome reredos of Caen stone, marble, and ala- 
baster. The three central panels are filled in with 
subjects from the life of Christ. They are executed 


in white alabaster in alto-relievo. The pulpit is — 
finished with marble shafts and carved Caen stone, — 

The front panels contain sculptured subjects in — 
white alabaster, also in alto-relievo, emblematic of 

S. John crying in the wilderness, Christ delivering 
the Sermon on the Mount, and S. Paul preaching at 
Athens. Round the walls of the nave are carved 
full-length figures of angels with musical instru- 

ments of various descriptions, and in the chancel 

there are similar figures in Caen stone. 

The next visit was to Halsall Church, a very in- 
teresting specimen of the Perpendicular period, and 
possessing an octagonal spirerising from a square tower — 
with exceedingly massive buttresses at the base. A 
feature of great interest in the church is a turret on — 
the east gable of the nave, used for the sanctus bell. 
The chancel, which is the part at present being re- 
stored, is of a very interesting character to archzeo- 
logists. There are three full-length effigies carved in — 
marble. The tracery of the east window is of 
rather unique treatment in the shape of the cusping — 
and the position of the transoms, and on either side 
of the window is an elaborately-carved niche sup-— 
posed to have contained figures. The timber of the — 
roof is in some places elaborately carved. After 
lunch, arather long drive brought the party to Ruf- 
ford, where the Old Hall, the residence of Sir 
Thomas and Lady Hesketh, was visited, and some — 
quaint and rich old carved oak work was inspected, FE 
after which a pretty little church was entered and 
examined. About seven o’clock in the evening 
dinner was served in the Hesketh Arms Hotel, and 
was followed by the proposal of several complimen-— 
tary toasts and the responses thereto. The return — 
journey was commenced shortly after nine o'clock. 
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DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. | 


HE Metropolitan Street Improvements Act, — 
1872, provides that certain lands are to be 
set apart for the erection thereon of dwellings for 
the working classes. It specifies that the Wapping 
improvements, the Shoreditch improvements, and 
the Old-street towards Oxford-street improvements — 
involve the removal of many houses occupied by the 
labouring classes; and therefore the Board shall, in 
carrying out the said respective improvements, — 
acquire and afterwards sell or let on building lease in ~ 
the case of each improvement the several plots of © 
land coloured yellow upon a plan signed by Mr. 
Charles Edward Cawley, the chairman of the com= 
mittee, for the erection on such land of suitable 
dwelling-houses or lodging-houses for mechanics, — 
labourers, and other persons of the working and~ 
poorer classes; and the Board shall have full power 
and authority to make and enter into contracts and 
agreements for or with reference to all or any of the 
purposes aforesaid, and to impose conditions and 
restrictions as to the elevation, size, and design, of 
the houses, and the extent of accommodation to be 
afforded thereby ; and if any difference arise between 
the Board and the company or person making an ~ 
offer in writing for the purchase of the said lots, or 
any of them, such difference shall from time to time 
be referred to and determined by an arbitrator to be 
appointed by one of her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, and the decision of such arbitrator 
shall be binding on all parties, and shall be carried 
into effect accordingly ; provided always that if at 
any time within three years after the Board have 
acquired any of the before-mentioned plots of land 
a Secretary of State shall so determine, or at theex-— 
piration of such three years the Board shall have 
been unable to sell or let the same for the purpose — 
aforesaid, the obligations by this enactment imposed 
upon the Board shall, with respect to the land so un- 
sold or let, cease and determine. 
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THE STRENGTH OF BRICKWORK.* 


hen torn and ragged keyless arches and baseless. 
-\. walls of our ruined abbeys, the partially 
demolished houses on the track of some new rail- 
way or road, and many other equally trite instances, 
might be cited as standing evidence of the truth 
that good masonry or brickwork will resist with 
energy not only crushing, but breaking across, and 
tearing, twisting, or shearing asunder. No wonder, 
then, if the first element alone be included in the 
calculation, that many 4 brick structure whose fall 
has been prophesied refuses to acquiesce in the false — 
laws of the prophet. The prophet’s dictum might 
probably be justified by the result if full work were 
imposed upon the structure before sufficient time had — 
been allowed for the full development of all the 
powers of the brickwork, but the experienced prac- 
tical builder never loses sight of this condition, but 
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* From Engineering. 
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by the use of cement in some places, and of props 
and supports in others, gives the brickwork the 
necessary temporary aid, and so ensures success. 
Hundreds of cases might be cited where the struc- 
ture must necessarily have failed had not brickwork 
been capable of exerting considerable resistance to 
transverse strain. As a case in point, illustrative of 
the fact that a walk through the streets will afford 
all requisite data, reference may be made to a dwell- 
ing-house near Hammersmith Bridge, carried upon 
a series of very flat elliptical arches springing from 
piers about 12ft. in height, and averaging only 18in. 
square. Any young engineering friend of the 
builder would no doubt have patronisingly predicted 
to him the fall of his work, for does not the line of 
thrust cut many yards outside the base of the angle 
piers where the two 14in. arches meet at right 
angles; and is not the including of the line of 
thrust within the “ middle third” of the thickness one 
of the necessary elements of stability? Many cases 
of this class are to be met with in small country 
towns, where the town hall is carried upon arches 
and piers of the preceding description in order to 
afford space fora market underneath. These build- 
ings do not tumble: down, and as country builders re- 
produce the type continually, it is by no lucky 
chance that they escape. The country builder is 
wiser than his critics; he does not aim at making an 
arch except in appearance, for he has no abutments, 
but he takes special care to put his work together in 
such a manner as to ensurc his getting a serviceable 
and perfectly reliable brick beam. There is another 
class of cases illustrative of the extent to which 
ordinary builders successfully availthemselves of the 
transverse strength of good brickwork, which may 
be suitably referred to here. As an example there 
may be taken the not infrequent case of a corner 
shop where the solid flank wall of the house is carried 
upon a rolled joist to admit of the shop front under- 
neath being advanced beyond the general line of the 
building. Itis easy enough to show that in many 
instances the weight of the wall and other load over 
the joists is in excess ofits breaking weight, but yet 
no signs of weakness or distress are evidenced by 
the ironwork, nor is there even any appreciable de- 
lection of the joists, so why make it stronger, the 
suilder may reasonably ask. Although the brick 
wall itself constitutes a brick beam to a great extent, 
if not entirely, self-supporting, certain precau- 
‘ions are necessary to be taken during the progress 
ff the work. Thus, in a recent case which 
‘ame under our notice, the iron joists de- 
lected to an undue extent, when some 10ft, 
n height of the wall upon it had been run up, upon 
vhich the builder propped up the joist until, and for 
iome time after, the completion of the wall to its 
‘ull height of 35ft., and subsequently removed the 
itruts without inducing any appreciable increase in 
he sag of the joist. In short, a certain amount of 
ime must be allowed, proportional to the stress to 
ye sustained by the brickwork, in order to admit of 
he latter developing the necessary powers to resist 
ransverse strain, or, in other words, to act as a 
eam. 
_ The term “brick beam,” though it may sound un- 
amiliar to many ears, is of no modern invention. A 
jeneration of engineers have almost passed away 
ince the celebrated ‘‘Nine Elms” brick beam was 
ested and discussed by the engineers of the year 
837. This beam was in cross section in the form 
f an inverted |, 4ft. 9in. deep by 2ft. wide for the 
Ywer six courses of bricks, and by 1ft. 7in. wide 
or the remainder of the depth. At aspan of 21ft. 4in. 
he breaking weight at the centre proved to be 
2 tons 12 cwt., or including one-half of the weight 
f the beam, the bending stress taking effect, the 
entre was no less than 27 tons. It is necessary to 
ote that several courses of hoop iron bond were 
rorked into the lower courses of this beam, since 
srunel attributed its high resistance to this cause, 
lthough the experimenters, Messrs. Francis & Hemans, 
adging from the nature of the fracture, were of 
pinion that the hoop iron had contributed little or 
‘othing to the strength of the beam. Subsequent 
‘xperiments have shown that the truth was to be 
ound between these extremes, and that the hoop 
“on contributed just so much, and no more, addi- 
‘onal Strength as theory would indicate. In the 
‘ase of the Nine Elms beam, this would be a com- 
aratively small amount, since the hoop iron was of 
c great section, and the relative elasticities of the 
jaterials are such that in no case could a large unit 
eas be imposed upon theiron in a compound beam 
f brickwork and iron until after the fracture of the 
rickwork had occurred. 
t Little progress appears to have been made in the 
ivestigation of the strength of brick beams for a 
lariod of fourteen years subsequent to the date of 
© preceding experiment, in fact, until Messrs. 
ese 3 beam was tested at the Exhibition of 1851. 


The beam in this instance was of much the same 
size as that tested at Nine Elms, the depth being 
4ft. 6in., and the width at bottom and top 2ft. 3in. 
and lft. Gin. respectively; the bricks, however, 
were constructed hollow, with a thickness of nine- 
tenths of an inch of clay. The breaking weight at 
the centre of the span of 21ft. 4ia., including one- 
half the weight of the beam, was about 32 tons. 
This shows an increase of 5 tons as compared with 
its original model, tbe Nine Elms beam, or about the 
amount which might have been anticipated from 
the improvement in the quality of cement effected in 
the interval between the two experiments. In this 
instance, as in the previous one, hoop iron bond was 
introduced, hence, before these experiments can be 
used as data for ascertaining the transverse strength 
of brickwork, it will be necessary to collate them 
with others where no such bond was employed. 

In order to reduce the several experiments to one 
standard for comparison, it will be convenient in all 


instances to ascertain the value of the unit tensile 
M 


strain in pounds per square inch, f = rate M being 
1 
the moment of the stress, which for a weight at the 


MS 


centre of the beam will be = ri ; and m the 


moment of resistance of the cross section, which for 
2 
a rectangular form of cross section will be = kal 
Hence, if the weight, W, be taken in pounds, and the 
dimensions of the beam in feet, the value of the 
maximum unit tensile strain upon the brick beam 
will be— 
Ws 
I= a0 

Applying this formula in the case of the two pre- 
ceding experiments, the tensile resistance per square 
inch of the brickwork and hoop iron wiil be as 
follows :— 


Nine Elms beam ... f = 290lb. per square inch 
Exhibition beam ... f = 340lb. per square inch 


It will be necessary now to compare these values of 
f with those derived from experiments on brick 
beams in which no hoop-iron bond was introduced, 
and also with the direct tensile resistance of cement 
and brickwork, as deduced from independent sets of 
experiments. By these means adequate data will 
be obtained to enable the probable strength of any 
brick beam to be predicted with a sufficient degree 
of accuracy to meet the engineer’s or builder’s re- 
quirements. The ordinary mode of experimenting 
upon the transverse strength of cement or mortar and 
brickwork is to carry out from a brick walla canti- 
lever of single bricks cemented together, and either to 
continue adding bricks to the end until fracture is 
effected by the weight of the cantilever itself, or to 
carry it out for a fixed distance, and then break the 
cantilever by the application of a load at the end. 
The depth of the beam in these instances may be 
taken as 81in., the breadth 43in., and if m be the 
number of bricks cemented together, the length of 
the cantilever may be taken as 3 nm. Hence, if w be 
the weight in pounds suspended at the end of the 
cantilever, and 731b. be the weight of a single brick, 
the resulting unit strain from the weight at the end, 
and from the weight of the cantilever itself, will be— 


15n7+4nw 
ge rrr 
d 
Applying this formula, im the first instance, to a 
type example of General Pasley’s experiments, 
which were carried out long previous to the con- 
struction of the Nine Elms beam, the case may be 
taken where the number of bricks cemented to the 
wall amounted to 31 in all, one brick having been 
added on each successive day until fracture occurred. 
Hence in this instance the value of f will be: 


ps 15, XX 81. «31 

72 
Selecting, now, for comparison with the Nine 

Elms beam, some experiments of about the same 


date carried out by Messrs. Aspden and Robins, 
the value of f, for the type examples cited below, 


= 200lb. per square inch, 


would be as follows:— 

bricks. lb. Ib. 
1. 38 cemented together, broke with 14 at end, f= 330 
mae hy re i 15 ,, f=210 
3. 22 2 re y Gt hth fe SEO 
4, 25 yi ‘i ; 56m Lote f= 200 
5. 26 3 B 3 74 4, f= 247 


In the same series of experiments, 16 bricks, 
cemented together, broke with a weight of 15cwt. 
applied at the centre of 2ft. 6in. bearings ; hence in 
this instance f = 2341b. In all the preceding cases 
Portland cement, with varying proportions of sand, 
was employed, but where Roman cement of an in-~ 
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ferior quality was substituted, the value of f sank 
as low as 30Ib. 

Selecting in the same way for comparison with 
the ‘‘ Exhibition” beam some experiments of the 
same year, by Messrs. White, the value of f for one 
type case, where 16 bricks were cemented together 
and tested with a weight of 370lb. applied at end, 
was 380Ib.; and for another type case, where 20 
bricks cemented together broke with a weight of 
1,3001b. applied at the centre of 3ft. 63in. bearing, 
the value of f was 255lb. 

Many other experiments might be adduced, but 
as they would merely afford confirmatory evidence 
to the preceding, they may be dispensed with. It 
may be mentioned, in justification of this conclusion, 
that the value of f, as deduced by Wiesbach upon an 
entirely different basis to the preceding, varies from 
180lb. to 340lb. per square inch. 


(To be continued.) 
ro 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Bopmry, CornwaLu.—At last there appears 
some hope that the long contemplated restoration 
of this fine old church will be commenced. Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Withers, of London, and 
a faculty is now being obtained. The estimated 
expenditure is about £6,000. 


Derey.—The new church of §. Ann, Derby, has 
been completed by Mr. Bridgart, from the designs of 
Mr. F. W. Hunt, of London. It is built entirely of 
red bricks, those for the interior and for the win- 
dows and doorways being Spondon best pressed 
bricks. Stone is introduced only for the pillars of 
the arcades, and for the tracery of clerestory win- 
dows. From the necessities of the site there are no 
windows on the north and east sides, and the light- 
ing of the church is accordingly provided for by a 
lofty clerestory. 


Kenttwortu.—On Tuesday, the 6th inst., the 
foundation stone of the new Independent Chapel at 
Abbey Hill, Kenilworth, was laid by Alfred Keep, 
Esq., Edgbaston, Birmingham. The chapel is to be 
built of brick, with Bath stone dressings, from the 
design of Messrs. G. & J. Steane, architects, Coven- 
try, in the Gothic style. The length is about 70ft., 
and width 31ft. 6in. The cost will be about £1,600, 
and is to hold 300 persons in the body, and 100 boys 
in the gallery. The builder is Mr. J. B. Stanley, 
of Leamington, and Mr. Jenkins, of Leamington, 
has the contract for fitting up with hot water. 


KirKNewtTon, N.B.—The parish church here, 
which has been undergoing extensive repairs under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Brown & Wardrop, 
architects, Edinburgh, was reopened last Sunday. 
Previous to restoration, the church was of the usual 
Presbyterian type, erected about the middle of last 
century, cold aad gloomy. The additions, which 
are considerable, are in the Gothic style. The in- 
terior has been fitted up in an elegant manner, and 
upwards of 180 sittings added. Messrs. Cook, 
Queensferry & Brodie, Edinburgh, were the con- 
tractors ; Mr. Ford clerk of works. 


Mancuester.—The foundation stone of a new 
Congregational Church in Broughton Park was 
laid on the afternoon of Saturday, the 27th ult., by 
Mr. James Bancroft. The structure is designed in 
the Decorated Gothic style. It will consist of nave, 
aisles, and transepts; the north aisle has a tower at 
its termination, the spire being 175ft. in height. 
Accommodation is afforded for 600 persons in the 
church proper, and for 200 additional in a lecture 
hall at the east end of and communicating there- 


with. The estimated cost is £12,000. Mr. S. W. 
Daukes is the architect. 
8S. Micwarw’s, CHESTER-sQUARE. — A new 


vicarage house is being built in Ebury-square, on a 
site given by the Marquis of Westminster, from the 
desigus of Mr. Withers, architect, by Messrs. 
Adamsons, of Putney, at an expenditure of about 
£3,000. Itis of red brick with Park Spring stone 
sparingly used, and will be covered with Penmoyle 
slate. Mr. Laidler is clerk of works. 
Wuarrecuurcu, Pemprokesuire.—A dilapidated 
church existing here, it has lately been pulled 
down, and a new charch is being erected on the 
same site by Mr. Hughes, of Newport, at a cost of 
£700, exclusive of stone and carriage given gra- 
tuitously. Mr. Withers is the architect employed. 
Wiecan.—The new (Roman) Catholic Church of 
S. Joseph, Wigan, is completed. Mr. E. Kirby, of 
Liverpool, is the architect, and Mr. Aspinall, of 
Wigan, the contractor. The building consists of a 
wide nave and a north aisle, wooden arches and 
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columns separating the nave and aisle; a space is 
railed off at the end of the nave for the sanctuary. 
The church will accommodate about 900 people, and 
the entire cost will be about £1,500. 


BUILDINGS. 


AUCHTERARDER (ScoTLAND).—A town hall and 
fountain are being erected here by the inhabitants, 
in memory of the late Captain Aytoun, whose ser- 
vices in bringing a pure and constant supply of 
water to this rapidly rising village are gratefully 
remembered by the subscribers. It is in the Venetian 
Gothic style, with a gable facing the street, and a 
clock tower rising at one of the corners. The in- 
side fittings will be of pine, all cleaned for varnish- 
ing. When complete it will be capable of accommo- 
dating 500 persons, exclusive of gallery, which is 
fitted up over entrance door on gable to street, which 
will seat (comfortably) 50 persons. The building 
is being erected from the drawings of Mr. C. S. 
Robertson, architect, Perth, whose design was selec- 
ted in competition, at a cost (inclusive of font) of 
£2,000. 


SumMERTOWN.—The new schools of S. Edward 
are being erected from the designs of Mr. W. 
Wilkinson, of Oxford. The building will be of 
brick, with Bath stone dressings. The principal 
front will face towards Oxford, and will be about 
200ft. long. The master’s house and class-rooms 
will be on the south-west. It is proposed on this 
side to build a cloister and chapel. The large 
school-room and refectory will be 60ft. by 24ft. A 
main stone staircase will lead to the dormitories on 
the second and third floors, where accommodation 
will be provided for 100 boys, the number on each 
floor being equally divided. There are in addition 
designs for private bath-rooms and one larger one for 
the use of the smaller boys. The cost of the present 
contract is £8,659. Messrs. T. Orchard Bros., of 
Banbury, are the builders. 


—_————_.@—— 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In Re Epwarp Vicrers.—Mr. R. Griffiths, on 
Saturday, in the Court of Bankruptcy, said he was 
instructed to ask for an interim injunction, staying 
further proceedings under a debtor’s summons taken 
out by Messrs. Thompson & Smith, builders, of 
Paddington. The circumstances under which he 
made the application were of an exceptional nature. 
The debtor, who was described as of Harrow-road 
and Upper Westbourne-park, builder, brickmaker, 
and dealer in land, had failed for £90,000, and his 
assets, estimated at about £60,000, included an 
interest in certain valuable building agreements, his 
title under which was liable to be destroyed if he 
committed an act of bankruptcy.—Mr. Bagley, on 
behalf of Messrs. Thompson & Smith, offered no 
objection to an adjournment of the present motion, 
which would answer the same purpose as an in- 
junction, until after the meeting of creditors.—The 
Registrar observed that an act of bankruptcy had 
already been committed.—Mr. Griffiths submitted 
that in the event of the creditors passing resolutions 
to liquidate by arrangement or for the acceptance of 
a composition, the act of bankruptcy would be 
purged.—His Honour, by consent, adjourned the 
motion until the 12th inst., to admit of the registra- 
tion of resolutions which might be passed at the 
meeting of creditors to be held under the liquidation. 


—_>—__—_. 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


THE PROPOSED EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE 
PRINCE Consort AT HoLBoRN Orrcus.—At the last 
meeting of the Court of Common Council it was 
resolved: ‘ That so much of the resolution of this 
Court of the 2nd inst., upon the report of the Im- 
provement Committee with design for the pedestal 
of the statue of the late Prince Consort, ‘as instructs 
the Committee to advertise for designs of such 
pedestals, and awards a premium of fifty guineas to 
the author of the selected design, the same to become 
the property of the Corporation,’ be rescinded.” 


Tue Scort STATUF ror NEw YorxK.—Mr. John 
Steell, R.S.A., of Edinburgh, has been engaged upon 
‘a bronze replica of his statue of Sir Walter Scott, 
‘intended to be placed in the Central Park, New York. 
The first casting—that, namely, of the staghound 
which lies at the feet of the sitting figure has been 
some time completed. ‘Three other heavy castings 
have since been made, and the work is now ready 
for shipment. By the application of a certain com- 
position the bronze surface has been brought to a 
rich brown colour, with just so much of metallic 
lustre as serves to enhance the general effect. 
Judging by the result of experiments which Mr. 
Steell has been making, the surface thus produced 
is capable of resisting the corroding action of the 
weather, so that the statue may be expected to pre- 
serve, at least for some considerable time, its present 
appearance. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OuR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s. 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 


Oases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BuILDING NEwsS, post free from this Office, for 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance, 


The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. 

“= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


Correspondence, 


—_—>——_—- 


THE ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


Srr,—The district of which Southampton may be 
said to form the centre is rich in historic association 
and archeological interest. Winchester alone, as at 
one time the metropolis of England, and as an im- 
portant centre of Roman roads and a Roman en- 
campment, is sufficient to give the county of Hamp- 
shire a prestige in archeological repute, though 
somehow or another it has seldom being honoured by 
the visits of archeological societies. Last week, 
however, under the presidency of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the ancient Borough of Southampton was 
made the scene of such a visit. Whether its in- 
fluence will be felt among the people of Southampton, 
or whether it will be regarded as simply an innocent 
pastime or excursion of a few rusty antiquarians, it 
will be difficult to say. As the study of archeology is 
promoted eitherin theright or in the wrong direction, 
must either one or the other of these impressions prevail. 
As a conservative element, or as encouraging the pre- 
servation of antiquities, or as a valuable index of 
past ages of great help to the historian, archzeo- 
logical research cannot be over-estimated. Pro- 
perly studied as a science, the philosopher may 
find help in it as indicating the evolution of the 
human mind. But it may be studied wrongly, 
and is generally so with enthusiasts. They 
fancy the study of antiquity transcends all other 
human knowledge; that the past should shape all 
modern ideas, and that all modern thought and art 
should be measured and estimated by it. Piecemeal 
antiquarians are generally more narrow-minded than 
those who have travelled and studied largely. 
Archzology, however, has done noble work in culti- 
vating a love for, and kindling an enthusiasm in, 
Medieval art, and in checking the sordid mercenary 
utilitarianism of the present day. It has thus been 
a useful reactive. 

The perambulation of the town formed the first 
day’s proceeding. The fine ancient Bargate, with 
its half-concealed flanking towers and machicolated 
parapet, and the connecting walls of the town, were 
examined and commented upon by Mr. Parker, the 
Rev. E, Kell, of Southampton, and others. The 
north front of the gate, Mr. Parker said, was of 
two periods, one of Henry III. and the other of 
Edward III. A round Norman arch under the 
centre archway is clearly of early date, probably 
about 1100 A.p. This probably escaped Mr. Parker's 
notice. The party then traced the line of walls 
on the north and west sides of the town. Mr. 
Parker thought they were partly built against Nor- 
man work, the parapet wall being of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. The bastions and round 
tower, one of the corner fortresses, the site of the 
Castle, and other remnants of the old fortifications, 
some of Norman and others of Edwardian date, 
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excited curiosity, as also did a vault in Simnel- 
street, reputed to bea crypt, but which, Mr. Parker 
said, was evidently a fine merchants’ vault of 
Edward III.’s time, and probably the King’s store, 
as Southampton did a large trade in wine’ at that 
period. Some portions of the west wall elicited 
attention, Mr, Parker observing he knew no other 
wall like it—the machicolations being so long as to 
allow a beam of wood to be lowered to resist the 
battering ram of assailants. Remains of window 
lights, fireplaces, doorways with shafts, capitals and 
bases in good preservation, give a relish to these 
walls for the architect also. The west gate, with 
its double portcullis, corbels, &c., showed it to have 
been a gatehouse. Reaching God’s House, Mr. 
Parker observed on the ruthless destruction of 
‘‘restorers,” and that restoration was really ‘devil's 
work” to antiquarians: there had been a merchants’ 
house here of twelfth century work—a fine example 
until the last few years. The church also, lately 
restored, came under the archeologists’ lash; little 
of the original work had been left, save inside, where 
twelfth century walls existed, the exterior having 
been re-cased. This church possesses interest 
from the fact of being the site of the execution and 
burial of conspirators against Henry V. on his 
sailing from this port for Agincourt. Thirty years 
ago a perfect Norman house existed—a rare work, 

S. Michael’s Church was the next object of 
interest, originally a Norman cruciform church with 
central tower, the arches of which still remain, and 
carry the present, spire of modern date. Various 
additions were made to it, as seen by the windows 
and insertions. The present outer walls are of 
fifteenth century and later work. Mr. Parker made 
an apropos remark as to the inside rough surface of 
the walls which have been lately stripped of the 
plastering. He judiciously said that the builders of 
churches never intended the inside walls to be left 
without plaster or paint, but that when once peeled 
off it would be an advantage to archzologists to 
leave them so asto show the additions and altera- 
tions. The writer does not think, with all deference 
to archeology, that churches still doing duty in 
that capacity should be left rough interiorly, as in 
this case. It is stretching archxological veneration 
too far. The font claims special notlce. It 
is one of three remarkable examples of Early 
Norman workmanship, the other two being Win- 
chester Cathedral font, and East Meon Church font. 
Mr. Parker ascribes its rude sculptures to the 
twelfth century ; the writer thinks an earlier date, 
or about the latter end of the eleventh more prob- 
able. Mr. Britton places the font at Winchester, 
which is almost identical in design to this, to 1097 
A.D. It has a square top, supported on one central 
and four angle shafts, and is of a black hard stone, 
like marble. There is no clerestory to this church, 
and the roof, which is of a flat pitch, covers the 
whole width, embracing nave and side aisles, a rather 
uncommon arrangement, though one certainly sug- 
gestive to the architect. It is of modern design. 

A visit to the site of the ancient town Clausentum 
(the Roman Castellum), on the banks of the Itchen, 
near the residence of Mr. Stewart Macnaghten, con- 
cluded the first day’s perambulation.—I am, &¢., — 


G HG 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. ~ 


Srr,—I should not again have troubled you on 
this subject but for the statement which “T. P.” 
makes that I have propounded some ‘ new theory.” 
Lighting from the top, however, is no new theory, as 
the least experienced ought to know. If “T. f, 
will only use his eyes at the nearest railway-station, 
picture gallery, or billiard-room, he will see at once 
that top-light is no new theory, but on the other 
hand it is a satisfactory arrangement, in some cases 
preferable to all others, while often the side walls 
are left a dead blank. ‘‘T. P.” says they are gloomy 
and unfitted for their purpose; but I question if 
architects with power almost divine could arrange 4 
building with side lights better adapted to their pur- 
pose. Doubtless, even ‘‘T. P.” would have mis- 
givings on the subject, for he admits that “lighting 
from the top is best for the few moments devoted 
to the study of drawing.” Quite so, but why? In 
the answer to that question the essence of the matter 
lies. It is best because it is natural and more diffused 
and complete; and what is best for drawing is also, 
best for writing, or reading,or cyphering. A conser~ 
vative prejudice exists for customs hitherto adopted, 
which, however, are frequently more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, in school planning 
as well as politics, so, therefore, in discussing this 
matter we are met with simple declamation, without 
argument, and an evident desire to stifle expression 
of opinion by agencies bordering on the ludicrous. 
Compare the fatal admission of “T. P.” that top~ 
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light is best for some occupations in schools, to the 
enlightened conclusion at which he has arrived, and 
we have an example of the flippant study which 
architects generally give to this and other works :— 
“T shall still light schools with windows at the back 
of children.” Where is the consistency with this and 
his other statement? and where is the desire to 
arrive at the truth? and where is the attempt to 
enlighten the readers of the BurtpiInc News? 
Echo answers, where?—I am, &c., H. 


PROTECTION TO ARCHITECTS. 


Srr,—Your comments on the letter of ‘‘ Justice” 
(p. 91) leave room for little further to be said on the 
subject of which he complains. Of course, “Justice” 
's not a ‘‘professional architect ;” they are not in the 
habit of complaining when unauthorised ‘‘ persons” 
intrude on their domains. It is, therefore, not 
unfair to presume that he belongs to the class of 
tradesmen he so affects to despise, though, appa- 
rently, not of the happy few who obtain “ plenty of 
business.” Had ‘‘ Justice” ventured on using his 
ywn name, his communication might have been en- 
titled to some respect, but as he has thought proper 
-o shelter behind a designation which, to say the 
least of it, does not fit, I would only say, for his par- 
‘icular information, that it would not be difficult to 
1ame gentlemen who study and practice architecture 
with a true love of the art, and who do so success- 
‘ully, in every sense of the word, who have not had 
the benefit of the particular training he seems to 
-onsider essential to enable any one honestly to style 
himself Architect.—I am, &c., 

JOHN F, SHEPHERDSON. 


Driffield, August 5, 1872. 


[Mr. Shepherdson is mistaken. The writer of the 
etter signed ‘‘ Justice” is a professional architect, or 
ve should not haye offered the comments we did on 
he letter.—Ep. | 


PLYMOUTH ARCHITECTURE. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘“ H.,” appears to have 
aken a very cursory view of Plymouth, as he only 
\otices two or three architectural subjects, and those 
hiefly in modern quarters of the town. He says 
othing of the fine old house in North-street, the 
\bbey, Hoe Gateway, and the entrance to the 
Jitadel. He passes over S. Andrew’s Church, with 
he exception of the tower, and appears to be igno- 
ant of the peculiar claims of Charles’ Church, a 
urious post-Restoration building, which possesses 
ar better Decorated windows and Perpendicular 
oof than would have been executed forty years 
go. Whilst commenting on the Roman Catholic 
vathedral which, with the exception of the tower, 
3 below criticism, he might have noticed a more 
espectable building belonging to the same com- 
unity a few feet westward; and had he gone a 
ttle further in that direction he would have fallen 
1 with some work by Mr. Street, R.A., and been 
rithin a gunshot of the Anglican Sisterhood’s Home, 
y Mr. Butterfield. Then, again, while surveying 
1¢ Duke of Cornwall Hotel, he was within fifty 
ards, or less, of the unfinished but unique and 
legant Church of S. James, the work of Mr. St. 
ubyn, and almost, if not quite, in sight of the 
untain tower near the Royal Hotel, which, although 
warfed by that and other surrounding build- 
igs, is not without considerable merit. [ wish I 
ould remember the architect’s name, but it has 
caped my memory. Then there is a church (S. 
ohn’s), by Mr. Ferrey, sen., which, however, is not 
orthy of his reputation, being more fitted for a 
nall country than a large town parish; and a dis- 
nting college by Mr. Hine, a local architect, might 
ave been worth his notice. I could add many 
ore specimens worthy of either praise or censure. 
What he says of compo. is true only as regards 
ie late Mr. Wightwick, or rather his predecessor, 
rt. Foulston; but the school founded by the latter 
18 pretty nearly died out. A recently-deceased 
cal architect, whose name I forget, deserves much 
edit for having originated the crusade against 
mpo., which is now rarely used in works of any 
ze or pretension. It used to be a local article of 
ith that it was impossible to erect a waterproof 
lilding without external plaster, in consequence 

the driving winds and rains; but church archi- 
cture having proved the contrary, civil architecture 

8 followed suit. : 

As regards Charles’ Church, it may be explained 
at new styles did not easily obtain a footing in 
2 out-of-the-way parts of the country, where the 
1 styles lingered on after they were exploded 
ewhere. The parish church of Ottery S. Mary 
> finest in Devon, would be set down by a jury 
architects as Early English, whereas there are 


stucco tracery in the shape of a double arch with a 
cement foliated boss being suspended from the centre 
by, we suppose, a wrought-iron bolt.” The whole of 
this work is of castiron of about 3in. thick, but, 
doubtless, ‘‘ H.” is quite right with respect to the effect 
of a double arch without support in the centre being 
very bad. 

In Stonehouse, near the Marine Barracks, stands the 
‘“‘ Admiralty Schools,” a well-designed building of 
Gothic character, three stories in height, built of 
Portland and limestone, and has some really good de- 
tail; the doors have glazed panels, and fanlights pro- 
tected from damage by some beautiful scroll work of 
iron. There is no frippery or pretentiousness of any 
kind. We donot know who designed this building ; 
no one, we believe, in this neighbourhood, but we 
should be very pleased to see more of the work of the 
same architect in Plymouth. 

In Edgcumbe-street, Stonehouse, is a good Gothic 
shop and house of red brick and Portland stone, occu- 
pied by Messrs, Blight, tailors, designed by Mr. H. J. 
Snell, who hasalso built three houses and shops in Old 
Town-street, Plymouth, of somewhat similar character 
of the same materials, which we consider of far better 
design. 

Devonport contains nothing that might be called 
architecture, with the exception of a school-house in 
Cornwall-street two stories in height, which is very 
bold and effective (Gothic, Early Pointed). This cer- 
tainly does gleam like the star so poetically referred to 
by ‘“H.,” as it is in a very squalid neighbourhood. 
There are some caricatures of Egyptian and Hindoo 
architecture in plaster by the late Mr. Foulston, and 
some very ordinary district churches by Mr. P. St. 
Aubyn. The large villas at Stoke are of very poor 
Italian architecture and worthless details, 

At the entrance to Devonport Park, from a design 
by Mr. Alfred Norman (of the Guildhall, Plymouth), is 
a very beautiful Gothic lodge of brick with some good 
carved woodwork, and details. Maw’s encaustic tiles 
have been used very successfully as a means of decora- 
tion. 

Visible from the park and across the river is a large 
Tudor mansion in course of erection by the same archi- 
tect, for Lord Graves. The building is of limestone and 
Portland dressings of good design, and fine and well 
considered details, and which will be, without doubt, 
the finest piece of architectural composition of its kind 
for many miles around.—I am, &c , 


Plymouth, August 7. 


documents to prove it was built some eighty years 
subsequent to that period, and ought, therefore, to 
have been Flowery Decorated.—I am, &c., 


A PLYMOUTHIAN. 


Srr,—We were very pleased to see a letter in your 
last impression on Plymouth, and quite agree with the 
writer that if any place in the world has the plague 
of stucco itis Plymouth, and believe that if a little 
more attention were called to the architecture of this 
“metropolis of the west ” it might be of great service 
towards its improvement. 

True indeed is it that there is extremely little of 
architecture to be seen; but I must take exception to 
““H,’s””’ statement that there is nothing, although not 
perhaps quite a gem ‘‘like as it were a star,” &., and 
also beg to set “‘ H.” right with respect to some of his 
statements, and with your permission will make a few 
remarks on one or two architectural abominations 
lately erected. Under the name of ‘ Plymouth” may 
be comprised the adjacent towns of Stonehouse, Devon- 
port, Stoke, and Morice Town, and your correspon- 

+ dent’s remarks seem to be confined to a very small 
portion of the place only. 

With respect to the Guildhall, ‘*H.”’ remarks, ‘*‘ We 
think a mistake has been made in squeezing the muni- 
cipal block on the very verge of the street.” At the 
east side, had this not been so, the fine effect he so 
much admires looking from the “‘ gin-shop ” corner to- 
wards the south-east would not have been obtained. 
Moreover, this is the principal approach to the build- 
ings from the heart of the town; the two blocks are 
not of equal length, and at the eastern end form the 
boundary of the roadway. We fail to perceive the 
force of ‘“‘ H,’s” remarks with reference to the circular 
tower at the north-east corner of the municipal block. 
It has no ‘‘ square base” to “sit uncomfortably ” upon, 
but rises from an octagonal foundation, broached into 
a circle at about the height of 10ft. from the ground, 
neither does it appear as if a piece had been cut out 
for it; with all due deference to ‘‘H.,” we humbly 
think it will not be at all a poer feature in the 
building. 

The tops of the two small towers at the west end, 
stigmatised by ‘“‘ H.” as being pretentious, we cannot 
think are so fantastic as they are stated to be, and 
the diaper of Delabole and Bangor slates in the lower 
part and the bands in the upper form a pleasing 
variety of colour of low tone. The woodwork, per- 
haps, would have looked better simply varnished than 
as at present grained, but the brightness of colour will 
soon depart uxder the influence of the abundant 


QUATREFOIL. 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


supply of rain for which Plymouth is famous. The 


figures on the tops of the gables may be somewhat out 
of place; but the bases are far from out of propor- 
tion, and bear no earthly resemblance to a “ cabbage- 


leaf.” 


view. 


authorities. 


house in Bedford-street. 


effect. 


together in the most admired confusion. 


appear vastly too slender. 
are very ordinary, with the vernacular pilasters, trusses, 
and cornice; they look stuck up against the wall sup- 
ported at each corner by the slender columns before 
mentioned. The windows above are too small and in- 
significant, and the main cornice of poor design. The 
chimneys, which are seen for a long distance above the 
roof of adjoining house, are merely of plain red brick, 
without the slightest attempt of any kind to relieve 
their naked deformity. A prodigious quantity of 
carving has been used, which is well executed, but is 
totally out of character with the building it is intended 
to adorn. We hope for the credit of Plymouth that 
no more work of this kind will be done, and would re- 
commend its architect to stick to his plaster architec- 
ture rather than attempt more than he can perform. 

On the western side of the Guildhall are two of the 
most hideous of all the ugly houses of Plymouth. 
These houses are an attempt at Gothic in plaster three 
stories in height. The ground floor is a shop in one 
case, and a private house in the other. The first floor 
is lighted by three windows, one over the shop about 
as broad as high, filled in with flat sash mullions 
painted dark green, with a horrible travestie of a hood 
with ball flowers over. The other two windows are 
altogether dissimilar to this; they are tall, and have 
circular heads with huge keystones dropping forward 
into the street, and look as if they would fall at every 
moment; the labels are in their case thick cables (in 
cement), no doubt thoughtfully provided to make fast 
the keystones, and are finished at the ends by immense 
curls. The upper windows are quite as ugly, with cables 
also ; the cornice is a wondrous design, with very large 
trusses, supporting nothing at the ends. 

Leaving this neighbourhood, let us proceed to correct 
a slight blunder of your correspondent’s with reference 
to the newest block of houses on the Hoe—the “thick 


Near the north-west corner of the Guildhall there is 
an ugly excrescence in red brick built in the roadway, 
four stories in height, obscuring its northern side from 
It is an object of wonder as to the reason of 
such an encroachment being permitted by the town 
At the back of this ugly brick erection 
(remarkable for arches of large span and no abutments), 
which is part of the premises ocoupied by Mr. 
Matthews, confectioner, is the principal front of the 
This is a very pretentious 
design, in which polished granite and marble, red 
brick and freestone, have been used with very bad 
It is a four storied building of a nondescript 
character, and Italian and Gothic details are mixed 
The sills of 
the second floor windows are moulded like an Italian 
cornice, supported on very slender polished marble 
columns with Gothic foliage in the caps; the shafts are 
carried by small corbels springing from the junctions 
of arches of first floor windows, the piers of which 
The second floor windows 


Sr1r,—I candidly admit that my last letter justified 
and deserved your marks of disapproval, but I think 
you would hardly have been so severe if I had had time 
to give my explanation in the postscript. 

By omitting the name of the schools referred to in a 
former letter I merely followed the example previously 
set by ‘‘ H.” in his letter published in your issue of the 
12th ult., where he mentions ‘a school building he 
had recently designed ” without giving the name. The 
schools to which reference was made in my letter are 
the ‘“Luxulyan Parochial,” near Bodmin, which accom- 
modates about 200 children, but this reference is a 
matter of slight importance, when so many, it appears, 
are similarly lighted. 

I fail to be convinced that ‘it is foreign to purpose 
to quote Mr. Robson,” when his remarks on lighting 
were made with especial reference to a letter which he 
had observed in the BUILDING NEws (vide your report 
of the meeting). 

I will conclude by referring to a portion of the re- 
port of the architect of the Education Department on 
the Wherstead-street school, Ipswich :— 

“The arrangement of the plans would render it 
necessary to light a large part of the school and 
class-rooms by means of roof-light. This mode of 
lighting is not quite satisfactory, as, by itself, it does 
not secure as good ventilation as is desirable. If the 
roof-light is obtained by skylight, this cannot well be 
opened in rough or wet weather, while oftentimes they 
admit too much sunlight and make the rooms too hot. 

If lantern-lights are adopted these objections can be 
obviated ; but the cost of lantern-lights is considerable, 
while they are not effective for ventilation unless a 
considerable amount of air is admitted from below, 
which renders the room draughty.”—I am, &c., 


August 6. S. TREVAIL. 


SUNDERLAND SCHOOL BOARD COMPETITION 
Srr,—You were kind enough to insert a letter of 
mine of the 31st relative to the above. I now beg to 
enclose you a reply I have this morning received from 
the Clerk to the Board. If the professional man named 
in the enclosed letter be an architect, I am sorry for his 
reputation’s sake; if, on the other hand, he be a soli- 
citor, it is only what one might expect.—I am, &c., 


RIDLEY KING. 
24, Park-square, Leeds, August 7. 


[Copy.] 


School Board of the District of Sunderland, 
Board Room and Offices, 57 and 58, Fawcett-street, 
Sunderland, August 6, 1872. 

DEAR Sir,—Your letter of the 31st ult. was laid 
before the School Board at their meeting to-day, and I 
was directed to say that the instructions to architects 
having been prepared by a professional man, the Board 
do not see their way to make any alteration therein.— 
Yours truly, JoHN C. M. Keapr, Clerk. 


Ridley King, Esq., 24, Park-square, Leeds. 
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VENTILATING TROUGH JUNCTIONS FOR 
HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


Srr,—Mr. Osbourne Reynolds’s plan for dealing with 
the gas generated in drains, by means of outside cess- 
pools or troughs, is a step in the right direction, and, 
curiously, a similar idea I proposed in your journal 
some time since under the heading of ‘“* Drainage, 
Liquid and Gaseous ” (Vol. XXI., p. 472, December 22, 
1871). My plan, however, would provide a small trough 
at every discharge or closet, and a syphon-trap as well 
to each, thus doing away with the objection of 
“Plumber ” in your last issue. These troughs could 
easily be got at and the gas find ready exit at every 
junction before entering the house. I have published 
the details elsewhere.—I am, &c., 


G. H: GUILLAUME, 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


Sir,—I trust ‘‘ Wiltshire’s” able letter will open the 
eyes of estate owners, &c., to the fallacy of thinking 
they can erect substantial brick-built cottages, with 
three bedrooms, living room, offices, &c., complete for 
£100 each. 

In 1868 the ‘‘ Hertford Labourers’ Friend Society” 
awarded the £20 prize for the best design for the above to 
Mr. Scriven, of Leamington. Canany of yournumerous 
readers inform me if any cottages have been built (and 
where) in accordance with that design, and for the 
sum specified in the conditions—viz., £200 per pair ? 
—Iam, &c., A COMPETITOR, 


Iutercommunication, 


——— 


QUESTIONS. 


[2619.)—Lighting Interiors.—Will any one in- 
form me whether there is arule by which the lighting 
of interiors should be regulated, having reference 
always to the cubical contents of the interior to be 
lighted ; or, in other words, given the cubical contents 
of an interior, what superficial quantity of lighting 
surface will be required ?—DRuID. 


[2620.J—Slating Towers.—The Plymouth new 
Guildhall has octagonal towers ; the spires are boarded 
and slated; there is a roll on each hip which is covered 
with lead, and the lead goes under the slating about 
2hin., which I think is wrong. To my idea it should 
be on top of the slating.—ONE oF A TRADE. 


{2621.]—Oblique Arches and Skew Bridges.— 
Can you or any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion of a work which renders a full and detailed account 
of the construction of oblique arches or skew bridges, 
with particular reference to the angle of joint, with 
face of arch-stone, and method of obtaining the required 
twist on the soffit of each, and every arch-stone neces- 
sary to complete the kind of arch above named? Your 
immediate attention to my request will greatly oblige. 
—J. CARLTON. 


[2622.|—Geometrical.—In studying the “ Ele- 
ments of Geometry,” by Professor Bradley, I have 
come to a dead lock with Fig. 7, Plate 10, which is as 
follows :—Let Z be the scale of the plane, and p, 31°35, 
the given point. Consider the light line of the scale 
of slope as representing the level 15in. elevation, setting 
off from that line 20 units to a’, while the eleva- 
tion of the fifteenth horizontal will be in the line of 
level; from a’ draw a line a’ b to meet the ground line 
at an angle equal to 6°; set off the length of the base 
of this right-angled triangle anywhere from a to 0, be- 
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tween the horizontals 15 and 35 of the plane. The 
index of a being 35, and that of 6 15, this line is made 
to lie in the plane Z, then a line through yp, parallel to 
a b, will be the line required parallel to the given 
plane, and inclined at @ (the sketch is one-third the 
size of figure). Perhaps some of your readers will 
show me why the line passing through p 31°35, having 
the same inclination as a 0, and parallel to the plane Z, 
can have the points p and gq, at 38 and 28, and they 
would greatly oblige—A LEEDS JOINER. 


_ {2623.]—Stencil Plates.—Will any one kindly 
inform me through ‘ Intercommunication ” what is 
the best material for stencil plates, and how it should 
be used ?—DRvIb. 


[2624.] — Laboratory Requirements. — Will 
any reader oblige with the requirements as per the 
“ Science Directory” of September, 1871, p. 149; also 


with an epitome of tho Public Libraries Act (18 and 


19 Victoria, cap. 70) >—F. 

[2625.]—Asphalte.—If asphalte is specified to be 
laid in an external situation is not the term usually 
construed as comprehending the customary quantity 
of spar, or limestone, without its particularisation ?>— 
QUERY. 


[2626.]—Kitchen Boilers.—Can any one tell me 
the cause of the following noise: D is the kitchen 
boiler. B is a hot-water hermetically-sealed tank, con- 
nected with the boiler by two pipes, so that when the 
boiler gets heated at first—the water in B being cold 
—the cold water in B is displaced by the hot water 
rising from D, and thus a constant circulation is kept 


if 
Ci 
oe 
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up. Disasmaller tank which supplies B with cold 
water. C is the steam outlet pipe. Every evening 
about 7 o’clocka loud rumbling noise, audible through- 
out the house, commences, and is very unpleasant. Not 
knowing what causes it, we always draw off water 


from the kitchen boiler D till it ceases. Is there any 
danger ?—J. T. J. 


REPLIES. 


(2609.]—Plaster.—Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave says 
that if the lime used is hydraulic, the plaster or stucco 
made with sea-sand is benefitted rather than other- 
wise by the salt in the sand. If I were to repair a 
large patch of plaster in a room with plaster made 
of blue lias and sea-sand, would not the patch show 
through the papering in wet weather? I can under- 
stand that the hydraulic stucco or plaster may be the 
harder fromits being damp. Is this so ?—R. F. 


[2610.]—Ice-House.—The enclosed section is, I 
believe, as good and efficient an ice-house as it is 
possible to have, and particularly adapted for the 
country. Ina bank, facing the north, cut a trench of 
the dimensions shown in sketch, sunk 18in, below the 
ground. Six inches above the bottom of this ex- 
cavated trench fix a wattled hurdle, to allow the ice 


melted to drip through. Onthis hurdle place the ice 
in as large blocksas possible. The roof of the trench 
must be covered with a good thatching of from 1ft. to 
18in. thick, with a hinged trap about 18in. square to 
allow the ice to be got out. The roof should overlap 
the vertical walls of the trench at least lft. The 
length of the trench will, of course, be regulated by 
the amount of ice required.—J.T.J., R.E. 

[2617.|—Varnishing Chimney-Pieces.—I fear 
“J. B.” will have a job to get a varnish for his pur- 
pose. I believe the only way will be for him to work 
it up with putty-powder in the same manner as stone 
and monumental masons.—J. T. J. 


—_ 


The village hospital at Ditchingham, Norfolk, 
is now being roofed in, it will provide about 
twenty beds for patients, besides all the necessary 
accommodation for sisters, nurses, and domestic 
arrangements. Mr. Botwright, of Bungay, is the 
builder, who also supplies all the bricks and tiles 
from his brickfield. The cost will be about 
£3,000. The architect is Mr. R. J. Withers, of 
London. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


Tur LAMBETH PortERiEs.—On Thursday week, 
in answer tothe Archbishop of Canterbury, the Harl 
of Morley said that two distinct departments were 
concerned in the complaints which the most reverend 
prelate had made respecting the Lambeth Potteries, 
The Home Secretary had power under the Smoke 
Acts; but the powers which had been given to him 
by the Local Government and the Sanitary Acts were 
last year transferred to the Local Government Board, 
The Home Secretary had given special directions 
that a strict watch should be kept on the potteries, 
and all necessary measures would be taken to enforce 
the provisions of the Smoke Acts. The most serious 
complaint, however, had reference to the alleged 
emission of muriatic acid gas in dangerous quantities; 
and the Local Government Board have referred the 
matter to the Vestry, which at the present time had 


the report of the medical officers under their con- 


sideration, and it had not yet sent any answer to the 
Board. ‘I'he central body could not interfere, except 
in case of negligence on the part of the local 
authority. As to the injury said to be done toe 
property, it rested with those aggrieved to resort to 
the courts of law. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIBNCE AND ART.—On Satur- 
day, on the vote of £224,812, for the Department of 
Science and Art, Mr. Sclater-Booth inquired of the 
Government what steps had been taken with refer- 
ence to the recent defalcations at South Kensington 
Museum; whether Mr. Simpkins, the defaulter, had 
any available assets, whether the vacancy had been 
filled up, and what measures had been taken to 
avoid a recurrence of such irregularities.—Mr, 
Baxter said that the Government were still inquiring 
into the matter, and it would probably be necessary 
to adopt some uniform practice to check the proceed- 
ings of persons who had to account for public money. 
—Mr. W. E. Forster said that the total defalcation 
was £7,740, of which £1,346 had been recovered. 
The pension was, of course, forfeited, and the 
vacancy had not been filled up. In future no money 
would remain in the office, all extra receipts being 
at once paid into the Bank of England. He did not 
consider that Mr. Cole was to blame atall. The 
defalcation had been rendered possible by defective 
audit, and the system of transferring large balances 
from one office to another, which would be altered. 
In reply to further questions he said that the Govern- 
ment were considering the question of the remoyal 
of the Naval College; and that the Bethnal-green 
Museum had cost £4,500. The number of visitors 
last week was 57,000 as against 17,000 at South 
Kensington.—The vote was agreed to. 


British MusEuM.—On the vote of £89,201 for 
the British Museum, Mr. Walpole said that there 
was apparently a diminution of the estimates this 
year to the extent of £20,000, but that this diminu- 
tion represented the amount of money granted last 
year for the purchase of the Castellani collection. 
He wished to take this opportunity of referring to 
the excavations at Ephesus. It was nearly eight 
years ago since these excavations had commenced, 
and the expenses were comparatively moderate at 
first, but had of late been increased by the more 
extended operations which had been undertaken on 
the discovery of the site of the Temple of Diana 
and other interesting subjects. At the end of last 
financial year the trustees were informed that the 
firman of the Porte, under which these excayations 
were carried on, was not likely to be renewed. The 
works had been discontinued, andit became the ui 
of the trustees to consider whether they shoul 
apply any portion of their own funds, or apply to the 
Treasury for the means of prosecuting the work. 
He was glad to say that the application had met 
with a favourable reception from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The excavation had been completely 
successful in some of its objects, namely, ascertain- 
ing the exact site of the Temple, and also in the 
discovery of some interesting inscriptions and arehi- 
tectural and sculptural remains. There was a sup- 
plementary estimate for two other purposes con- 
nected with the British Museum—for the purchase 
of certain Papyri, and for some additions to the 
Wigan collection of Roman coins, which, when com- 
pleted, there would be no collection in the world to 
equal it—The following votes were agreed to:— 
£5,815, National Gallery ; £2,000, National Portrait 
Gallery (after a suggestion from Sir OC. O’Loghlen 
to form one in Ireland). Sa 

THE Law Courrs.—On the vote of £37,300 for 
the new courts of justice and offices, Mr. ¢. Ben- 
tinck moved to reduce the yote by £5,000. He 
observed that although the whole amount asked for 
was no less than £1,500,000, they had never had the 
plan of the buildings presented to them in an im- 
telligible form. They had, moreover, been kept in 
total ignorance as to who had the control of the 
designs, and he thought the Chancellor of the Bx- 
chequer should givesome explanation on that point.— 
Mr. W. H. Smith remarked that there had been a very 
great loss of interest in consequence of the delay.— 
Mr. Ayrton said his hon, friend had assumed that 
Mr. Street was an incompetent architect ; whereas 
there was no ground for such an assumption. The 
design had varied from time to time in ornamenta- 
tion, but substantially there was no deviation from 
the original design exhibited in the library. Then 
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vhat constituted picturesque beauty or effect was so 
nuch a matter of opinion that it was not worth 
vhile to discuss them. Finding that there was a 
aultitude of details, Mr. Street thought it desirable 
hat the agents of the contractors should follow him 
s he proceeded, and that course had been pursued. 
‘he contract drawings required a good deal of time 
or their preparation, and he feared that they would 
ot be ready to receive tenders for three or four 
1onths. The foundations were sufficiently advanced 
» enable the contractor to carry on his work for 
hree or four years. At present nothing was going 
> be done with the vacant land around the site of 
he courts; nor was that desirable, considering the 
ge space required for the preparation of stone and 
ther materials. If any hon. member thought the 
outhern elevation not a proper one, let him take the 
nse of the House on that point. Mr. Street was 
erfectly competent to revise his own design.—Lord 
. Manners reminded the hon. member (Mr. C. Ben- 
nck) that the responsibility of the works rested by 
ct of Parliament on the First Commissioner of 
Yorks. His hon. friend could not desire to send Mr. 
treet to the right-about. The sooner they got on 
ith that great work entrusted to one of the first 
‘chitects of the day, the better would it be for the 
‘chitect, that House, and the conntry.—In reply to 
ir. Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Ayrton said the archi- 
ct had entered into a contract to complete his 
ities for a certainsum. In reply to Sir C. O’Logh- 
n, Mr. Ayrton said he believed the time required 
x the completion of the building was six or seven 
sars.—Mr. C. Bentinck then withdrew the amend- 
ent, and the vote was agreed to. 


METROPOLITAN Bur~pInes AcT AMENDMENT 
ILL.—Dr. Brewer, on Tuesday, upon the order for 
ie second reading of this bill, said that it was 
seless to attempt to pass the measure this session, 
1d therefore he should move that the order be dis- 
iarged, but early next session he should again 
ing itin.—The order was discharged. 


Locan Sanirary AvTHORITIES.—Mr. F. S. 
owell gave notice that on the earliest day of next 
ssion he should ask leave to introduce a Dill, in 
usuance of the recommendations of the Royal 
unitary Commission, for amendments of the law in 
lation to the powers and duties of local sanitary 
thorities. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SupprLy.—Mr. Kay- 
1uttleworth asked the President of the Board of 
‘ade what progress had been made in the inquiry 
stituted by the Board of Trade (under section 22 
the Metropolis Water Act, 1871) in relation to the 
ulations proposed by the London water com- 
nies; and how soon that inquiry might be ex- 
ected to terminate.—Mr. C. Fortescue was able to 
ve a Satisfactory account of the progress made by 
inquiry. The committeeappointed by the Board 
Trade to hold the inquiry had sat several days 
d heard counsel in support of the regulations pro- 
sed by the water companies, and also counsel in 
pport of the objections of the Board of Works and 
e Corporation of London. The 35 regulations had 
en considered separately, and they had all been 
itled except two. The committee had adjourned 
til Thursday to give the parties an opportunity of 
ning to an understanding, and there was reason 
hope that the inquiry would be closed on Thurs- 
y. As soon as possible after the presentation of 
> report the regulations would be sanctioned. 


PuBLIc HEALTH.—On the motion for the third 
ding of this bill in the House of Lords on Wed- 
sday, Lord Buckhurst and Lord Redesdale warmly 
tested against the impropriety of bringing a 
asure Of such importance before their lordships 
a time when it was impossible for them to bestow 
on it the consideration which it deserved.—The 
wquis of Ripon reminded the noble lord that at 
Smoment the Commons were considering a bill 
equal importance which their lordships had sent 
wn to them—The Licensing Bill.—Lord Redes- 
le—But when did we send it down to them? 
ley had it several weeks ago, whereas this bill 
ly came up to us three days ago.—The bill was 
id a third time and passed. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


TEWKESBURY.—The Tewkesbury Board of 
alth have adopted a resolution to the effect that 
ey will forego further proceedings in Chancery 
ainst the city of Worcester for the space of fifteen 
mths, so as to afford time for Parliamentary action 
regard to the disposal of town Sewage, and to 
able the Worcester authorities to adopt a plan of 
eventing the pollution of the Severn by the dis- 
arge of sewage into it, 
T'uE BERMONDSEY WareER Supriy.—At the last 
eting of the Bermondsey Vestry, some correspon- 
nee between the Board of Trade and the Vestry. 
ative to the water supply of the parish, was read. 
ie first letter, dated July 23, was from the Board 

Trade, and stated that a memorial had been 
eived from a certain number of the inhabitants 
nplaining of the deficiency of the supply since the 
@ of Major Bolton’s report. The Board therefore 
uested the Vestry to furnish the particulars of 


such complaints since the 16th June, with a view to 
their being examined and reported upon. They also 
requested that reports of the medical officers of 
Bermondsey and Rotherhithe as to the health of 
their respective districts should likewise be sent. 
The Vestry, it appeared, had complied with this 
request, and a second letter was subsequently 
received stating that the Board of Trade had inquired 
into the various complaints, and had given formal 
notice to the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 


pany that the complaints were wellfounded. There: 


was every reason, however, to believe that the evil 
complained of was very much aggravated, and in 
some instances produced, by the disgraceful state of 
the fittings in many of the smaller houses. With 
regard to the health of the parish, the Board ex- 
pressed its satisfaction that, according to the medical 
officer’s report, it did not appear to have suffered. 


ee 


STAINED GLASS. 


Hawkuurst.—A window is to be erected in the 
parish church of Hawkhurst, to the memory of Sir 
John Herschel. The subject is to be, ‘‘ The Magi 
following the Star,” and the cost £160. Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell are the artists. 


MinsTEr.—T wo painted memorial windows have 
recently been placed in the west-tower-end of the 
old church of 8. Mary at Minster. In 1863 this 
church was restored at considerable expense. The 
windows have been executed from the design and 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. P. Seddon, by 
Mr. J. R. Thompson, of Southwark. They represent 
the figures of the Virgin Mary, with the infant 
Saviour and §. Joseph, richly draped, standing under 
conventional canopy work, bearing the initial letters 
R.I.P. as amonogram in each case. The background 
of one of the windows is a ruby and of the other a 
deep green, and the prevailing colours in the border 
are respectively counterchanged. Blue is used 
behind the canopies to throw them into relief, and 
is carried round each light between the border and 
the subject. 


—————_<>____ 


CHIPS. 


In the list of the competitors for the Asylum at 
Virginia Water, the names of the authors of that 
marked ‘‘Mens sana in corpore sano” should have 
been ‘Messrs. Mathews & Quilter,” instead of 
Mr. J. 8. Quilter. 

The memorial stone of new schools and literary 
institution was laid at Westbury, Wilts, on Wed- 
nesday week. The architect is Mr. Stent, War- 
minster. 

Silian Church, Cardiganshire, is to be altered and 
enlarged under the direction of Mr. Withers, archi- 
tect, at an estimated expense of £700. Mr. Morgan 
is the builder. 

The Commissioner of Public Works, Washington, 
U.S., has given an order to the Massachusetts Granite 
Company to quarry and cut a stone 26ft. 8in. long, 
17ft. wide, and 2ft. 10in. thick, for the base of a 
statue in that city. It will weigh over 100 tons, 
and will be the largest ever cut in America. 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board on Friday 
last a letter was read from Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., 
offering 20 wooden seats to the Board, to be placed 
along the Victoria Embankment for the use of the 
public. He was willing to leave the choice of the 
seats to the engineer of the Board, but wished them 
placed there as soon as possible. 

Christ Church, Barnton, was reopened on Tuesday 
week after restoration and re-decoration by Messrs. 
W. & G. Cross, of Northwich. 

The parish church of Kirknewton, N.B., was re- 
opened on Sunday last after restoration. Messrs. 
Brown & Wardrop were the architects. 

A new chancel recently added to 8. Peter’s Church, 
Carrington, was consecrated on the 23rd ult. Mr. 
W. H. Wheeler, of Boston, was the architect. The 
body of the church has also undergone considerable 
improvement. 

The corner stone of anew transept about to be 
added to the parish church of Harbury was laid on 
Tuesday week. The church dates from the thir- 
teenth century, and the style of that period is to be 
adhered to. Mr. C. Buckeridge, of London, is the 
architect. 

At the last meeting of the Paisley Parochial Board 
it was resolved to proceed with the erection of a 
New Parochial Asylum. The committee appointed 
was instructed to consider as to a site and report. 

Mr. Stevenson, sculptor, Castle-terrace, Edin- 
burgh, has been commissioned by the Corporation of 
Neweastle to execute four statues for the new Law 
Courts there. The statues will represent Justice, 
Truth, Mercy, and Peace. 

A movement has been started for the purpose of 
presenting a testimonial to Mr. George Smith, of 
Coalville, near Leicester, who has laboured to 
ameliorate the condition of the women and children 
employed in brickfields. 

The Haymarket Theatre is being entirely redeco- 
rated by Messrs. Harland & Fisher, of Southampton- 
street, Strand, under the direction of Mr. G. Somers 
Clarke. The samo firm decorated Windsor Theatre 
some time back, also under Mr. Clarke’s direction. 


Ow Olice Cable 


—_—_~>___- 


Lonpon AnD County Bankina Company.—At 
the half-year meeting of the directors of this bank, 
held on the 1st inst., a dividend of 6 per cent., together 
with a bonus of 4 per cent., was declared for the 
half-year ending June 30, 1872. An issue of 10,000 
shares on the capital of the company is offered 
rateably amongst the present proprietors at a 
premium of £10 per share, the first half payment of 
£15 per share being due on the 5th of December, 
1872. 

LApoureErs’ DwELLINGs IN IRELAND.—In answer 
to Mr. Whitwell, in the House of Commons, on Mon- 
day last, the Marquis of Hartington stated that he 
hoped the Government would be able during the re- 
cess to consider the subject of labourers’ dwellings in 
Ireland, and that with a view of facilitating such 
consideration the Poor Law Commissioners had, on 
his suggestion, issued a series of questions to their 
inspectors for the purpose of obtaining information 
on several points connected with the subject. ‘I'he 
whole, or any rate the greater part, of their reports 
had now being received, and they contained much 
useful information which would no doubt be laid 
upon the table of the House next Session, and which 
probably would form the foundation of a satisfactory 
measure on the subject. 

THe EvpHRATES VALLEY RAmwaAy.—The report 
from the select committee on the suggested new 
railway to India has been issued. The committee 
are of opinion that the two routes, by the Red Sea 
and by the Persian Gulf, might be maintained and 
used simultaneously; that at certain seasons and for 
certain purposes the advantage would lie with the 
one, and at other seasons and for other purposes it 
would lie with the other; that it may: fairly be ex- 
pected that in process of time traffic enough for the 
snpport of both would develop itself, but that this 
result must not be expected too soon; that the 
political and commercial advantages of establishing 
a second route would at any time be considerable, 
and might, under possible circumstances, be exceed- 
ingly great; and that it would be worth the while of 
the English Government to make an effort to secure 
them considering the moderate pecuniary risk which 
they would incur: They believe that this may best 
be done by opening communications with the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. 

ORNAMENT v. Utitiry At S. Paut’s.—A corres- 
pondent of the City Press writes:—‘‘ The severe 
thunderstorm which passed over the City on Tues- 
day [the 23rd ult, ], accompanied as it was with very 
powerful and vivid lightning, naturally caused great 
anxiety in the minds of many citizens for the safety 
of our public buildings. On reading of the injury 
done to Brixton Church, it occurred to me to in- 
quire whether S. Paul’s Cathedral is protected by 
lightning conductors. I find that the two towers facing 
Ludgate-hill are fitted with conductors, but the 
dome and main buildings have no protection what- 
ever against such an accident. The effect of the 
dome being struck by the electric fluid would be 
disastrous beyond estimate. Now, while such neces- 
sary procautions are neglected, men are actually 
employed to clean the walls of the crypt, and some 
are even now engaged in gilding the arches under 
the dome, which might at any moment be destroyed. 
Hundreds of pounds have also been spent in erecting 
just inside the north door what looks like the rail- 
way tanks in use at some stations, where they are 
raised on pillars to feed the engine boilers. Surely 
it is time some one attended to se before orna- 
ment.” 

Borer Sratines.—In the last monthly report 
of the Manchester Steam Users’ Association, we 
read that during the month two explosions had 
arisen from boilers not under the inspection of the 
association, injuring eight persons, though fortu- 
nately not fatally. The cause of one of these ex- 
plosions, which had been investigated by an officer 
of the association, was found to be the same as that 
so frequently met with on previous occasions—viz., 
the use of an old worn-out boiler, the plates along 
the bottom, where resting on the brickwork, having 
been reduced by external corrosion till they had 
become as thin as a sheet of paper. This corrosion 
was greatly accelerated by the fact that the boiler 
was not set upon suitable seating blocks, but let 
down on to the solid brickwork with wide seatings, 
which harboured moisture, and thus promoted the 
corrosion. The entire boiler had been thrown from 
its seat, and a considerable portion of it hurled 
across a deep ravine to a distance of 120 yards. 
The roof of the boiler house had been blown up and 
the slates scattered in all directions. It was a wonder 
that no loss of life resulted. Competent inspection 
would have prevented this explosion. 
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GLAsGow.—The Glasgow masons strike, which has 
now lasted for nine or ten weeks, has been brought to 
an end. The general meeting of the Glasgow Master 
Masons’ Association was held last week in the Trades 
Hall, when a resolution was unanimously adopted 
agreeing that, on andafter Monday the 5th August, the 
claims made by the operatives of 7d. per hour and 
weekly payment of wages should be conceded, 


Lonpon.—The meeting between the masters and 
men last week came to nothing from the want of power 
on the part of the men to settle anything. Nothing in 
the general position of affairs has changed, except that 
the men are said to be somewhat impatient and desi- 
rous of a change in the conduct of the strike. At the 
present time there are 55 building firms for whom car- 
penters and joiners are prohibited from working. The 
number of joiners now on strike against these firms is 
about 1,600, the numbers a few weeks since having been 
about 2,000, but reduced by the men having obtained 
employment at other firms either in London or the 
provinces, and a few desertions. Within the last 
fortnight about three-fourths of the above firms have 
succeeded in obtaining a few men, chiefly from the 
country, or Londoners who would not be employed on 
ordinary occasions, and with their limited staff manage 
to execute their most pressing work. Some of these 
firms have also received material assistance from 
what are called ‘‘machinists,” or ‘‘machive joiners,” 
several of whom have deserted the strike and resumed 
work upon the tempting offer of 10d. and 11d. per hour. 
A plan is now before the committee by which it is pro- 
posed that the whole of the 55 closed firms be at once 
thrown open to the trade, with the exception of six of 
the most important who have the largest contracts on 
hand, and against whom the whole force of the move- 
ment should be directed. The number of men on strike 
would thus at once be reduced from 1,600 to 600, and 
the 1,000 struck off the strike-roll would fill the re- 
opened firms and become contributors to the strike 
fund, instead of recipients from it, and thus the strike 
income would be increased by £150 or £200 per week. 
The 1,600 men now on strike are receiving 12s. per 
week, requiring an income of about £1,000 per week; 
but it is doubtful whether the non-society men with 
families can keep out many more weeks upon that sum. 
If the men on strike were reduced to 600—a number 
quite sufficient to fight the battle—the income, which 
would probably increase rather than decrease, would 
enable the committee to double the present strike allow- 
ance. Although the Masters’ Committees have ad- 
journed for a month, their agents are busily employed 
in hunting up men in the provinces, especially in the 
west of England, where there is not much Union in- 
fluence, to fill the London shops and jobs. They have 
not as yet succeeded in obtaining many men capable of 
undertaking the “ fixing” work, but they have got 
together a goodly number of men who can do the 
rough carpentering work on outdoor buildings. They 
are also offering liberal wages to the outdoor foremen 
and machine hands among the hands on strike to tempt 
them into the shops, and in some cases have been 
successful. It was reported to the Central Committee 
on Saturday that two of the large firms intend opening 
in a few days at the ‘“‘nine hours and ninepence,” but 
without a code of working rules, as a test. 


NEWCASTLE.—The house carpenters and joiners have 
resolved to strike unless an advance of 2s. per week on 
their wages is granted. 


PRESTON.—The stone-masons in Preston are at pre- 
sent out on strike, in consequence of the masters 
refusing to accede to their demand of an advance of 
wages of 6d. aday, and 6d. aday extra, as expenses, for 
every mile they are employed beyond the boundaries 
of Preston. 

—_——>—_ —_— 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOC, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. <A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms: 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 
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TENDERS. 


BEDFORD.—For the erection of a villa residence, Brom- 
ham-road, Bedford, for G. Langley, Esq. Mr. John Day, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

COEDY Gi SON srcsacerescceeeeeeceaes Meceecrccanee £1215 


ooocoooacecoe 


BIRKENHEAD.—For the 
detached villas at Birkenhead. Mr. Charles Aldridge, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. L. C. Riddett:— 

BUITOUCNS we erccsescuelacses Asbuavsestccisvesescesnnerev O00 
Nicholson & Ayre..,..... sleeeevess Re Ae 3247 
Forde (accepted) 3053 


see mee m weet serene nee eesoes nesses nes 


WETHERAL (Cumberland).—For restoration and refitting 
of the parish church, Wetheral, Cumberland. Mr. Withers, 


architect :— 


Nave. 
£926 


Chancel. 
£344 


Tower. 


Orniston......ccceve £317 


eeeeee easece 


semi- 


COLCGHESTER.—For the erection of new corn stores at 


Colchester. Mr. H. Baker, architect, North Hill, Col-. 


chester :— 
DOBSON sasietiesvcersacdedcsvsvcateessencesesvseess £998 0 0 
Everitt & Son.. -- 88410 0 
Shepherd ...... packees 830 0 0 
A OGr rates snckoee sense ted acesraacanooexssssasouee 799 10 0 


Croypon.—For the erection of a Gothic villa, Park Hill, 
for W. White, Esq. Mr. H. A. Alexander, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Henry Laxton :— 


Waller... Wonecusachaescueeddesdescccsuacecsewesaeape £3445 
Sith <1... cccccsccrccccccccceencsccescsescosecercacscose 3142 
Mansbridge ........+. Resraeceeceeye . 38000 


DRIFFIELD.—For the erection of four villa residences on 
the Bridlington-road, Driffield. Mr. J. F. Shepherdson, 
architect. Bricks, fire-grates, and chimney-pieces sup- 
plied by the proprietors :— 


Bricklayer. 

L@a SON ....cccse0e aescnscuroctssaeeascees seteesverectenanens . £798 
WD BITON eiateastacensectscsecscccvsccsapevensessesscedesssuces 692 
Carpenter and Joiner. 

Barnes £1260 


Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. 


£310 14 0 
290 0 0 
280 0 0 
£114 0 0 
93 2 0 
Slater. 
Wilde & SOM scscssssceccstsesestsctoesccecccucese £97 0 0 
Smith & Co......... Brey) estou puldany o) 
Dawber iG SOs. cccecccccvssccccarnconccsceas Jeche 1 2 OL LOMO 
The Whole Work. 
Barnes...... Woalen cee enl co eecocksbanssromnasaek cane daueesse £2518 
Whiting 


Berry (accepted)....ccrcescceseeses Websensucsuecassenes 
EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of master’s residence 
and boarding-house for the Rev. G. R. Green, M.A., East- 
bourne. Mr. H. Euéan Rumble, architect :— 
Peerless (first CONtTACt)......cccccccssrccrecseeees £8500 


ELTHAM.—For alterations and additions to Mottingham 
Lodge, Eltham, Kent, for Alexander McEwen, Esq. Mr. 
E. Welby Pugin, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. R. 
O. Harris:— 

Lascelles (aCcepted)........cccccrsreees Repesentes ETOO 


HERTFORD.—For alterations and additions to All Saints’ 


Church, Hertford, for the churchwardens. Messrs. W. 
Wilds & Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
IPATKING cosassessvercesndsnwaccess sekevneuunysccessets £745 
By. We ASIOLOWS sovesesnatcssansysscscuccsnccccescsenwe 710 
NOTITIS (ACCOPLO).....ccererccvecccesescorsscscsees seeee 680 


LONvDON.—For rebuilding No. 35, Maiden-lane, Covent- 
garden, for Mr. Benjamin Rule. Mr. Alfred Cross, archi- 
tect :— 


Patman & Fotheringham....... sustoukecssbanseed . £2420 
Perry & Sons..... seve 2894 
FAT ticccssscsrvascse 2356 
Colls &'SOn8:..ccccscececoseses 2333 
Newman & Mann.... en 4 2825 
Willson Brothers ........ccccccccosecscccsccscccccsee 2257 
FHLOWATA cccscesscssceccccssccsscncesnscocess Batedssaxsuneee 2146 


LONDON.—For rebuilding 79 and 80, Baker-street, and 
51, George-street, Portman-square, for Mr. William Robin- 


son. Messrs. New & Cumings, architects, Quantities 
supplied :— 

IQKUOL Tac. ccotesce cussovetatebsccaccdes seevateceestanasaee 

Simpson & Son .......0 

IBEOWilsscocesscuticstsencssades 

Ebbs & Sons..... 


Harris & Sons x“ 
Thompson & Smith 


Lonpon.—For alterations and additions to No. 388, 
Edgware-road, for Mr. F. Cowper. Messrs. New & Cumings, 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Thompson & Smith 


BIOW 1 cececes cavenseagessesnynaceee 945 
Harris: Gi SOUS! Weencsccscsshoeseccscesnvonsvecsane suteews Oe 
Ebbs & Sons .........sseceeee 933 
IMATE Gercesese ents Wateniawanceeessrssscusonsskreeslersenresey 925 


SALFoRD.—For alterations and additions to Christ 
Church Rectory, Salford. Mr. John Lowe, architect, 
Manchester :— 


Neill & Sons....... eapcouasccospusasesacsshoessn £1016 0 0 
Clay & Sons........- c 991 0/0 
Southern .........ccccsccccseccees 980 0 0 
PROVO Ss ccornecscsonspescnnest=saversusesceues spas 930 0 0 
Davies & Mawdsley (too late)......... 887 0 0 
WiOOCStaceiesccst crise sencseesccneocesee Kehacsetee te NOLO ORO: 
SWiISOM) te covacschausceees 806 16 0 
Napier (2CCOPted (ocs...sccrsecsersbasesannse W2AT 20 
SoutH KENSINGTON.—For the erection of S. Luke’s 
Church, Redcliffe-square, South Kensington. Messrs. G. 


& H. Godwin, architects. 


Quantities by Messrs, Gardiner, 
Son, & Theobald :— 


Without tower With tower 
and spire. 
£ 


and spire. 
£ 


Hibbins 
IROTTY-coscsaceos 
Nightingale . : 
DW VOUSsecssecsversscasweceeswocsspen 
Manley & Rogers............ 
EANVAB asses ceeronss Sasedosenwanencnsor 


Adamson 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram 
LENS Wieetcoracsassecessasensse 
1B YON) eee Wacuanese ihc san on 


WaARE.—For building five houses in Warner’s-road, 
Ware. Messrs. W. Wilds & Son, architects, Hertford :— 


Design No. 2, 

Extra bed- 
Design No. 1. room. 
EKins (t00 late),.....c0csesseee 1108 .....06. 1228 
ORSHIO LS vccesscassieececsses Searserse LOSOG Te aren « 1200 


Ware (Union Workhouse).—For a double system of 
drainage, to exclude the rain and storm-water from the 
sewer, and two rain-water tanks, for the Board of Guar- 
dians. Messrs. W. Wilds & Son, surveyors, Hertford. 
Schedule of prices for the works—Mr Fred. Hitch accepted. 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Limited, 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost o 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished 0) 
application to 


[ADVT.] 


BATH STONE OFFICE: 
CORSHAM, WILTS, 


—>——_ 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
GREEN ROOFING-SLATES. 
Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringhay 


The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &c. 


(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtaine 
in sizes suitablefor Gothic Architecture, at prices a 
under. 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester: — 


Per Squivalentt 

1,200 Slates. per squar 

Best Green Slates14by7... «w. 217 6 ... 16s, 6 

Do. do. Wby 8 0 ec 210 6 
Do. do. 13 Dy: sv cee. 2 0 OP eee 
Do. do, 12 DY'7 els Meee) LS ee 
Do. Go... 12. Dy 6: set, won ey OA gehen 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Test 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on aj 
pHcation to 

MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 

Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Pice: 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-stree 
Westminster. 

———— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BaTLeEy, August 15.—For plans for setting out 
close of land adjoining the Public Hall. Premiums 
£25 for the best, and £10 for the second best design 
—Mr. Thomas Dean, Town Clerk, Batley. 


Ciry oF Lonpon, September 5.—For designs an 
tenders for the execution of a medal, to be struck as 
memorial of the late National Demonstration on tl 
visit of Her Majesty to the City on the Thanksgivin 
Day. Woodthorpe, Guildhall. 


Grays THurRROCcK (Essex), September 20.—F 
plans for schools—Mr. J. M. Rigge, School-hous 
Grays, Essex. 


OBAN, September 12.—For designs for a new chur¢ 
A premium of £25 will be given for the most suitab 
design.—Mr. James Nichol, Banker, Oban. 


SrockTon, August 17.—For designs and estimat 
for a public exchange, hotel, bank, post and telegrap! 
office, club-room, sale-room, general offices, az 
cellarage. Premiums—£50 for the best, £25 for tl 
second, and £10 for the third best designs.—Mr. . 
Settle, Secretary to the Stockton Exchange Compan 
Stockton-upon-Tees. 


SUNDERLAND ScHooL BoarRD, September 2 —F 
plans and elevations for school buildings to be erect 
in James Williams-street. Premiums of £20 for tl 
best, £10 for the second best, and £5 for the third be 
designs. 


Vienna, December 31.—For designs for a mon 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Teget 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Teget 
hoff Monument, Vienna, 


WATFORD, August 17.—For designs and estimat 
for a building to be used as a Public Library. Pr 
miums of £21 for the best, and £10 10s. for the secor 
best design.—Rev. Newton Price, Belmont Hou: 
near the station, Watford. 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Acton Locau BoaRD, Aug. 13.—For the supply 
500 tons of granite, syenite, or any other hard a 
suitable road stone.—E. Monson, C.E., Surveyor to # 
Board, High-street, Acton. 


BomMBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For 1 
concession of the right to lay down and work for thr 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Flemin 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to ! 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. — 


BricuHTon, August 12.—For the completion of 1 
Brighton Intercepting and Outfall Sewers.—Mr. F. | 
Tillstone, Clerk to the Board, Town Hall, Brighton. 


CANTERBURY, September 2.—For proposals fro 
persons or companies willing to accept a concession 
sewage for a term of years.—Mr. R. W. Flint, Clerk 
the Local Board, Canterbury. 


CueELsEA, August 13.—For the erection of an inf 
mary at the workhouse.—Messrs. Giles & Gous 
Architects, 28, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


CHELTENHAM, August 15.—For the erection of t 
Delancey Fever Hospital.—Messrs. Middleton & G00 
man, Architects, Cheltenham. 


CRYSTAL PaLace Park Estave, August 12.—F 
the erection of a house on Plot 6.—Mr. J. Nort 
Architect, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 


DunpEE, August 20.—For the supply of a new fo! 
ton portable steam-crane.—Mr. D. Cunningham, Hi 
bour Engineer, Works Office, Harbour-chambe 
Dundee. 


EDGEWARE, August 19.—For the supply of Guern! 
granite or other hard stone, also double-sereer 
gravel, and surface hand-picked flints—Mr. W- 
ootell, Clerk to the Highway Board, Court Hot 
Edgeware. | 
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BRICK-BOX ARCHITECTS. 


| eter from the London buildings of 
the last few years, one might say that 
every incompetent mason sets up as a carver, 
and every incompetent architect relies on 
such a carver to save him. Nota few so- 
called designers have abandoned even the 
attempt to design; the form, the outline, the 
proportions of their work, never receive a 
thought; the details are the stock ones of the 
office, and they are jumbled together just as 
chance may direct. There is not a vestige of 
architecture about the whole production ; the 
new bank, or office, or warehouse, is simply a 
square box with several rows of holes in it. 
Ask the deviser of one of these abortions 
what was the use of employing him, and 
what he has done for his commission, and 
he will talk to you in a style of indignant 
virtue about the importance of practical 
matters. He, it appears, is a practical man, 
and he concentrates the powers of his lofty 
intellect on planning and construction. Any 
one, he will tell you, can design a fine eleva- 
tion, but to produce such arrangement as his 
is a different matter. The arrangement, by 
the way, in the case you may be asking 
about, probably comprises half a dozen 
rooms one above the other, and a staircase 
leading to them; all of which are put to- 
gether just as they have been hundreds or 
thousands of times before; while all the con- 
struction consists of a few beams carried by 
iron story-posts, and a queenspost roof to 
crown the whole. A carpenter’s apprentice 
might have made the design, and a builder’s 
office-boy the drawings, and neither of them 
would have earned any particular commen- 
dation by the feat ; but the city architect, by 
incessantly repeating it, contrives to gain 
something of reputation as well as fortune. 
A great help to this end is the zealous dis- 
paragement of better men than himself. Our 
brick-box maker, who, perhaps, never in his 
life produced a feasible plan of his own in- 
vention, modestly takes it for granted that 
only he and the likes of him know anything 
about planning at all. He looks about him, 
and if he sees—whether in a school com- 
petition, or in a town-hall, or a private resi- 
dence, or anywhere else—a work which 
speaks for the art faculty of its maker, his 
one resource is instantly to assume that its 
arrangement is a failure, and to proclaim this, 
with all the power of his lungs, to a gullible 
public. In this happy land he may congratu- 
late himself that the public is an extremely 
gullible one. It might be supposed, now that 
neighbouring nations are rapidly coming to 
equal usin our only forte, mechanical skill, 
while they are beating us out of every market 
by their superior taste and ability in design, 
that architecture, as the foundation and root 
of all arts and art products whatever, was 
worth some encouragement. It might be 
supposed that however repulsive thought and 
refinement may be to a large stratum of the 
English middle class, the perception that 
these things had a commercial value might 
render them endurable. It may do so ulti- 
mately, when, perhaps, it will be too late ; 
but at present there is no shorter road to the 
confidence and respect of a popular assembly 
than to speak of them with contempt. It is 
less than a month since, as we recorded, the 
London School Board were treated (whether 
to their satisfaction or disgust we know not) 
with a specimen of the kind. Architects 
were indiscriminately censured for being in- 
different to planning; but those who also 
attended to design came in for far the heaviest 
share of the blame. So it always is with 
critics of the brick-box tribe. They always 


the man who has not brains enough to design 
an entire building is sure to be the best man 
to arrange its planning and construction. 
So proud are they of their own incapacity 
that they refuse credit for common sense to 
all but their fellow sufferers. They cannot 
understand how any one can attend to 

lanning and architecture ; they fancy all the 
world, like themselves, to be deficient in one 
or the other half of the mental faculties, and 
that the only question is, which half is 
wanting. They cannot be persuaded that he 
who has the rare talents on which architec- 
ture depends may also have enough practical 
wisdom to put kitchens and staircases in the 
most convenient places. Their reasoning 
power, in short, seems pretty much on a level 
with their artistic power, and they themselves 
supply a quite sufficient proof that imbecility 
in one direction is very far indeed from being 
a guarantee of ability in another. The only 
reason for noticing them is that their non- 
sense happens to suit the nonsense of the 
moreignorant stratum of the middle class, and 
that the name of architect, which they un- 
worthily bear, enables them to nourish more 
effectually the vulgar prejudices around 
them. 

We have not, however, as yet, fully de- 
scribed their works, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, the works which bear their name. As 
far as the ‘‘ designer ” goes, they are what we 
have called them—mere brick boxes, some- 
times with a thin coating of stucco, some- 
times again with a thicker one of stone. 
There are so many rows of holes one above 
another, by way of doors and windows, 
there is a cornice anda parapet, end there 
the matter ends. There, at least, it would 
end, if no one save its nominal author had to 
do with it, for he has done his best and can 
do nomore. Thereis, however, a longing in 
human nature for beauty of some kind ; a taste 
which, though it may be distorted and cor- 
rupted to any extent, still appearsin one shape 
or another. Even our brick box-maker, after 
all his professions of practicality, 1s obliged 
to recognise it, and since nature has left him 
unable to gratify it, he is obliged to discover 
some one who can. He falls back, as his 
only resource, onthe stone-carver, but as his 
mental peculiarities do not allow him to know 
good carving from bad, and as the manu- 
facturersof the latter are ina large majority, 
itis nine times out of ten one of them whom 
he chooses. Every here and there our 
‘« designer,” in making his elevations, puts in 
a block of stone with plenty of superfluous 
material. ‘The wallsbuilt, he turns the carver 
loose on them to follow his own sweet will. 
The brick-box remains a box, as it always 
must remain, but it is now a box covered 
with frippery. The cheap finery with which 
the carver bedizens it we have all seen a 
hundred times before. In that very street, it 
may be, he has already put dozens of yards 
of his regular crochet cornice, or scores of 
his flabby naturalistic capitals, The poor 
man, we might imagine, is ready to hang 
himself from the sheer monotony of his occu- 
pation. He and his fellow labourers, in their 
daily drudgery, have helped to spoil half the 
buildings in the neighbourhood, and still the 
process goes on. ‘This one, however, cannot 
well be spoiled. The carver and the archi- 
tect are worthy of each other, and though the 
result is nauseous to healthy senses, too 
many of the beholders like it. There is no 
accounting for tastes when the digestion is 
depraved. ‘The lady in the ‘‘Spectator,” who 
stopped her carriage as she saw a flock of 
crows dining on a dead horse, and begged 
the footman to cut her off a slice as if it were 
for himself, could not have found many friends 
to share her repast; but had her disorder 
been a mental instead of a bodily one there 
would have been no singularity aboutit. A 
long course of unwholesome diet has vitiated 
popular taste in all matters of art ; a demand 
for trash has arisen, and the brick-box 
architect and his carver are the purveyors 


set out with this amazing assumption, that | who supply it. 
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FURNITURE, BRONZES, anv OBJECTS 
OF VERTU, IN SIR RICHARD WAL- 
LACE’S COLLECTION AT BETHNAL- 
GREEN. 


Ves to Bethnal-green must not 

allow the great attraction of the paint- 
ings to make them forget that there are many 
other things quite as valuable in their way as 
the pictures. It is hard to imagine a more 
complete series of French furniture from the 
time of Louis XIV. than that which Sir 
Richard Wallace possesses. As with the china 
of the same times and country, the shapes ar2 
usually very clever, but too elaborate and 
fantastic. There is a great want of simplicity 
of outline. The ornamentation also is, in 
many cases, overdone, but the workmanship 
is almost always quite admirable, and the 
amonnt of pains and cost expended some- 
thing entirely beyond anything done in the 
present day. The three points most worthy 
of notice are the great skill exhibited in in- 
laying metals and coloured wood, the ex- 
traordinary delicacy and merit of many of the 
metal mounts, and the exquisite Sevres china 
plaques inserted in the panels, &c. The 
examples of inlay of metals, principally in the 
Boule work, are very numerous and splendid, 
and date from the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There are several grand specimens on 
the ground floor—mostly high cabinets and 
clocks with massive and well-chased mounts 
in gilt brass. There are also some especially 
good coffers upon their original stands. Quite 
the finest thing of this kind is a chest of 
drawers on the ground floor (1335). It is 
not only black tortoiseshell and brass, as most 
of the other pieces are, but is inlaid with 
silver, mother-o’-pearl, and ivory, the whole 
being a wonderful exhibition of inlaying skill, 
There is a good deal of colour also intro- 
duced. The handles and other ornaments are 
so well chased, and so richly gilt, that they 
seem to be of solid gold. The slab at the top 
is also a very rare and beautiful one. Only 
two small specimens can compare with this 
masterpiece—viz., the toilet mirror (1171), 
which ig ornamented on all sides, and is as 
fine as possible, and a casket (1174). 

One of the most curious and rare suites of 
furniture, though not so attractive as the 
best Boule or the elegant Louis XVI. work, 
is the set of green Vernis-Martin library 
furniture, Nos. 1158, 1159, &c. This perfect 
varnish is more valuable when used for snuff- 
boxes and highly decorated articles. If fur- 
niture painted by great artists is ever to 
become fashionable in high places, the paint- 
ings should be protected from injury by such 
a varnish as this. 

There is no question as to which is the 
most beautiful piece of marqueterie, though 
there are several other excellent cabinets, 
but No. 1163 fairly surpasses everything of 
the kind in the whole collection. It is a 
writing-table or bureau, made for Stanislaus, 
the King of Poland, by Riesener, the prince 
of inlayers in wood. ‘There was nothing he 
could not do—imitate marbles, give the 
anatomy of figures perfectly, represent 
flowers and fruit, the sky, and landscape. 
The medallion of ‘‘Silence” at the back is 
especially to be noticed. Visitors should 
compare with this No. 1154, the inlaying of 
which is by David, and No. 1090, in which 
there is some very skilful work—some dancing 
boys on a vase are equal to Riesener’s work, 
This piece is inscribed ‘‘ Foulet.” No. 1069 is 
also very good. It is a pity that this part ot 
the exhibition has not been better catalogued 
—many more of the pieces might have been 
identified as the works of known masters. 
Some of the dates given are very far out. 
For example, No. 1083 is said to be early 
eighteenth century. It is very fine, but cer- 
tainly very late eighteenth century. No. 1010, 
&c., are said to be sixteenth century bronzes, 
Italian. They are certainly eighteenth cen- 
tury French; and, what is more amusing, 
a bronze of precisely similar quality, if not 
actually belonging to the same set (No, 1006), 
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is correctly described. Again, a fine series of 
groups (Nos. 1148 to 1146), are all said to be 
Italian of the sixteenth century. They are 
certainly a hundred years later, and we should 
say that they were French. The specimens of 
furniture ornamented with Sevres plaques are 
very numerous and fine ; among the best are 
No. 1117, a very charming cabinet, inlaid 
with coloured woods, and having very choice 
plaques with a green ground, The mounts 
are also capital, particularly elegant, and 
tasteful. Nos. 1111 and 1122 are also repre- 
sentative examples. There is one other de- 
scription of furniture of a very high quality, 
which is to be seen in the greatest perfection 
here—yiz., that made of rich wood, with no 
other ornaments than the ormolumounting. The 
greatest artist who did this sort of work was 
Gouttiere. There are several beautiful works 
of his, among them a pair of high cabinets of 
Amboina wood, the best being No. 1119. 
Nothing can surpass the wonderful delicacy 
of the chiselled flowers and other decorations. 
There are several other pieces, which are 
probably from his hand, though not so 
described. Nos. 1061 and 1062 are known to 
have been executed by him. Of the furniture 
of the latter end of the eighteenth century 
there is a very interesting case on the ground, 
containing two corner cupboards, two tripods 
with splendid candelabra, and some cabinets 
lighted up by some exceedingly choice pieces 
of china, an inkstand of green Sevrés porce- 
lain, with a hen and chickens atthe top, being 
one of the best'in the place. This whole case 
gives an excellent idea of how the rooms fur- 
nished with such furniture looked. 

There is a grand collection of bronzes of 
France and Italy, both of a very high order, 
but too numerous to specify. The finest of 
the former, as it is one of the best things of 
the kind in Europe, is the bust of Charles 
IV., of France (1379). This is a superb 
monumental work, of which any nation might 
be proud. On either side of it are Cupids of 
the finest Italian work. A very characteristic 
French work is (1161) an allegoric group, 
representing the fortunes of the young Louis 
XV. ‘Time is offering him his scythe, 
Health and Art support him, while Vice 
shrinks into the earth at his feet. It reminds 
one of Edelinck’s great print of the Triumph 
of Louis XIV. Every one should notice the 
very choice bronzes scattered about among 
the Sevrés china in the South gallery, and more 
especially in the side cases of the same 
gallery. Nos. 1202, 1203, and 1204, of the 
sixteenth century, leave nothing to be desired. 
How very tame do such bronzes as (1182) 
‘‘The Empress Josephine as the Genius of 
Painting” appear after such gems as these! 
Some of the larger bronzes on the ground 
floor are of first-class merit—e.g., the Juno 
and Jupiter, and the rivers Tiber and Nile. 

There are only three or four ivory carvings, 
but all of the first quality. No. 1187 isa 
diptych with the various subjects of our 
Lord’s Life and Passion, beginning at the 
bottom of the left. side and finishing at the 
bottom of the right; it is of German work, 
late thirteenth or more probably early four- 
teenth century. It has become too much the 
fashion of late to give too early a date to 
ivories and manuscripts. We have seldom 
seen so beautiful an ivory carvingas No. 1185, 
a group in high relief, said to represent the 
‘Toilet of Venus,” though it really is a 
classical design of David seeing Bathsheba 
at her bath. Last of the three, and by no 
means the least, is No. 1186, a Satyr teaching 
a girl to play upon the pipe—Italian (?) 
sixteenth century. Thispiece shows amazing 
skill; itis full of grace. Not only are the 
principal figures so charmingly suggestive of 
the golden age, but the landscape and figures 
in the distance are alike equally delightful ; 
all is sun, repose and happiness. No. 1172, 
a curious and very rare steel casket, is well 
worth study, as showing what may be done 
in gold and iron by the various processes of 
damascening, sinking, engraving, &c. The 
arabesques in low relief are very nice. We 


next turn to the two cases at the end of the | 
Sevres gallery, containing bijouterie and 
plate. There is not much plate, but what 
there is is as good as can be. No. 1236, a 
German drinking cup in the shape of an 
ostrich, with a very elaborate repoussé 
base of the end of the sixteenth century, is 
interesting, but somewhat damaged by time, 
Nos. 1233 and 1234 are exceptionally fine for 
English work of the eighteenth century. No. 
1240 is also a capital bit of English silver. 
The fashionable possessors of English silver 
have, asa rule, so utterly destroyed all of its 
interest by regilding and furbishing it up, 
that it is quite refreshing to see a collection 
of it in its original state. A great part of 
our early English plate has been as badly or 
worse treated by so-called restorers than our 
churches and cathedrals. 

The whole of the next case willrepay most 
careful observation. It abounds with beauti- 
ful things, many of which are not specified 
in the catalogue, and may be missed if not 
looked for. At the top there is a remarkably 
fine fifteenth century German clock, of silver 
gilt and enamel, adorned with Renaissance 
ornament. In the panels are subjects covered 
with translucent enamels. There are also alter- 
nately with these, astronomical medallions, 
painted under glass. Some of the jewelled Indian 
weapons are perfect. A Malay crease, with 
Jade sheath, puzzles one to imagine how it 
was wrought. ‘There is on the other side of 
the case an Indian dagger, with a Jade handle, 
the blade of which is marvellously embossed 
and damascened. No. 1243 should be noticed. 
It is a bowl of very pure crystal, with Persian 
ornamentation in enamel in excellent taste. 
Among the rest are also some beautiful things, 
sent out, doubtless, as presents from France 
to Eastern potentates, which have found 
their way back again, the best. of which is a 
dagger, exquisitely enamelled, of late 
eighteenth century work. 

ft would be impossible in the small space 
we have left to do justice to the small but 
almost matchless collection of snuff-boxes. 
One can hardly understand how such wonder- 
ful things should have been produced for 
such a purpose. The original cost of some 
of them must have been prodigious. It must 
suffice to say that those who are curious in 
such matters may see the finest possible 
Specimens of every description. We cer- 
tainly never saw anything to approach the 
Vernis-Martin boxes. There are also excel- 
lent portraits by Petitot; and specimens of 
enamelling after Watteau, Bouchet, and the 
later decorative designers, enough to rob 
many a collector of his rest for weeks to 
come. Let no one omit to look at the row of 
pendants at the top of this case, and the 
lovely Chinese cups of beaten gold, with 
thin turquoise enamel run into the gold 
chasings. We can only notice one or two of 
the rarest or fairest—for example, the Hol- 
bein jewel, of a lady with a mirror with 
translucent enamel, the flesh being done in 
opal. There are two charming lady’s watches 
in crystal and enamelled cases. If any one 
wishes to see an absolutely pure piece of 
erystal cut into a most elegant vase, and 
ornamented in the finest taste, he can 
see it in this case. Lastly, we must draw 
attention to a very small but very choice 
medallet of arare and curious description of 
late fifteenth century work, with the figures 
of Charlemagne and S. Louis chiselled out 
like the finest thirteenth century plaques, the 
dresses being filled in with transluscent 
enamel. Designers of ecclesiastical plate 
and choice metal work would be wise to study 
this little gem. It may be little more thana 
toy, but it may give valuable instruction to 
those who can read its lesson. All we can 
say in conclusion of the great collection of 
miniatures is, that we heartily wish that 
so fine a collection had been more ade- 
quately catalogued. We still hope that 
this may be done. Many of them are by 
well-known artists, though they are not 
so described. There are, forinstance, espe- 


cially good specimens of Cooper. The por- 
trait of a lady unknown (1626), signed 
‘Pp. L.” is, of course, by Peter Lens—i.e., 
Paul Peter Lens, the son of Bernard Lens, 
who painted occasionally better than his 
father. Still, with or without a correct cata- 
logue, the miniatures will repay more than 
one careful visit. 

We cannot close our notice of this wonder- 
ful collection without thanking Sir Richard 
Wallace for the many pleasant hours we 
have already spent in reviewing the treasury 
of fine things that he has so nobly lent 
specially toa neighbourhood that has so few 
joys. We feel sure that his kindness will 
produce the greatest good. 


PESO R Epa 


THE IDES OF MARCH. 


Ce for the ensuing Voluntary 

Architectural Examinations are to de- 
clare themselves on or before the end of March 
next. The whole scheme of this laudable 
Institution has been once more revised. 
Whether or not thisis to be the last revision, 
we cannot say. This is, however, the very last 
of very many revisions. The Institute has 
piped to different tunes, but the students have 
mostly hitherto turned deaf ears to their 
would-be charmer. By all evidence, however, 
the apathy thus displayed was but natural, 
for the tunes were not to the taste of those to 
whom they were addressed. Now, however, 
we are assured all is changed. The vexed 
question of the diploma has been practically 
conceded, and eleven gentlemen actually enjoy 
the substantial title of ‘‘Graduate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects.” Long 
may they live to reap the fruits of the coveted 
honour, and may these prove equally, nay, 
even more substantial ! Yet eleven certificates, 
though each be regarded ‘‘as a diploma of 
professional qualification,” is not a liberal 
resultfor a system of examination, established 
for at least half that number of years. The 
number of passed candidates may slightly 
exceed that of their examiners, but it will 
hardly pay to set such distinguished engines 
to work to crack nuts, unless a larger pro- 
portion of work can in future be expected 
from them. 

Many reasons, however, have been alleged 
for the rising men of the profession keeping 
aloof from this salutary ordeal, and among 
these the absence of a sufficient recognition 
of success has eyer been put forward as the 
most prominent. The champion Eleven of 
All England were not allured by hope of such, 
for to them it was denied, but that they 
should retain the belt without challenge was 
attributed to the withholding from others of 
that guerdon, which it is considered only 
human to covet. 

By the readjustment of the Institute exami- 
nations, which has been designated as final, 
and may be relied upon as such for, at least, 
one twelyemonth to come, an academical title 
will be conferred upon the successful candi- 
dates. The programme for that for the year — 
1873 has been issued, and the labour it will 
entail upon the students is certainly not 
onerous. One week in the month of May 
every alternate year will alone be occupied, 
and that will be divided between the artistic 
and scientific lectures, three days being given 
to each, and at the candidate’s option, one 
only or both of these may be encountered 
upon the same occasion, the diploma, of 
course, being withheld until they have passed 
in both. Thus, if learning itself be not made 
easy, the proof of its acquisition is certainly 
proposed to be. ‘This, however, is to be 
limited, as regards the proficiency examina- — 
tion, tosuch ‘‘ acquaintance with each subject - 
as any well-educated pupil coming up shortly 
after the creditable conclusion of his articles 
may reasonably profess to exhibit.” A 
triple privilege will now be attached to 
success in this not over-arduous enterprise. 
First, the studentship of the Institute for 
three years withont fee; secondly, the sub- 
sequent nomination by Council for the 
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Associateship without the necessity of the 
usual recommendation by three Fellows from 
personal knowledge ; and thirdly, after elec- 
tion as an Associate, the distinction of the 
title of Graduate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Taking it for granted 
that the representations to which the Institute 
has now yielded were based upon fact, and 
that nothing but the want of some such 
rewards as are now offered has hitherto 
restrained the younger men of the profession 
from competing in these examinations, we 
now look forward to the members of the 
Architectural Association and others crowd- 
ing to avail themselves of the opportunity 
they have so long professed themselves to 
be waiting for. We hope that the next Ides 
of March will bear testimony to their earnest- 
ness to show that they have attained pro- 
ficiency in the several branches of architec- 
tural education set forth in the curriculum, and 
that as the examinations are henceforth very 
judiciously arranged only to be held bienni- 
ally, instead of annually as heretofore, that 
they may never again have to be postponed 
for want of a sufficiency of candidates. For 
the formation of the Class of Distinction we 
shall be content to wait awhile, since it is to 
be direcied towards ‘‘ very high attainments 
on the leading subjects of either the artistic 
or scientific section,” and we had better ascer- 
tain first that we can walk before we strive 
to run. 
—_—_—___— 


CRITICAL NOTES ON GREAT 
ITALIAN ARCHITECTS.—XVI. 


By J. B. Warne. 
BERNINI, 1598—1680. 


IOVANNI LORENZO BERNINI, son 

of Pietro Bernini, sculptor, though born 
at Naples, where his father was then em- 
ployed, was, like so many of the greatest 
artists of the time, of Tuscan race. His 
father being engaged by Pope Paul V. (C. 
Borghese) to execute some sculpture in the 
Borghese or Pauline Chapel at S. M. Mag- 
giore, Rome. Milizia states that at this time, 
orinthe young Bernini’s tenth year, hesculp- 
tured amarble bust, now in the Church of S. 
Praxede, representing Monsignore Santoni, 
placed above his monument. ‘‘ The infant 
prodigy,” for as such he was speedily re- 
garded, attracted the notice of Paul V., 
who recommended him to the care of Cardinal 
Barberini, a great patron of the arts and 
literature, ‘‘ in order that the seed might be 
sown to produce another Buonarotti.” There 
is, however, no recipe for forming a Michael 
Angelo, and great as were the youth’s 
talents, he had not the stuff of that nature 
in his composition. His precocity and ability 
were, however, manifest, and there are two 
marble groups still preserved in the casino of 
the Villa Borghese, one of Auneas carrying 
his father, Anchises, stated to have been 
executed in Bernini's fifteenth year, and 
Apollo and Daphne, in his seventeenth year. 
One of his finest works, that of David slay- 
ing Goliath, is also in this casino, as well as 
marble busts of Paul V. and the Cardinal 
Scipio Borghese. Indeed, so greatly was 
Bernini admired and flattered as a youthful 
prodigy, that he might have been spoilt but 
for the good advice of his father, who in- 
stilled into him the principle that he could 
never do so well but what he might yet im- 
prove himself. Bernini’s genius was accom- 
panied with unwearying energy and industry, 
and he studied architecture as well as sculp- 
ture whilst still young. Gregory XV., who 
succeeded Pius as Pope in 1621, kept our 
artist in full employment, gave him a regular 
pension, and made him a “ Cavaliere” of the 
order of Christ. Under Urban VIII. (M. 
Barberini), who sueceeded to the Pontificate 
in 1623, Bernini’s fame was fully established, 
and he was constantly engaged on important 
works in architecture and sculpture, principal 
among the former being the celebrated 
‘‘baldacchino,” or canopy over the high 


altar beneath the dome of S. Peter’s. It is, 
perhaps, the largest bronze monument exist- 
ing, being about 95ft. high from the floor, 
and was cast from Bernini’s design in 1633, 
a great portion of the metal being taken 
from the Pantheon, which gave rise to the 
satire of Pasquin, ‘‘Quod non fecerunt 
Barbari fecerunt Barberini.” Its twisted 
columns and extravagant ornament and 
gilding bespeak also a ‘‘ barbarous” charac- 
ter; we confess we can see no merit of any 
kind in it, unless size and a lavish expendi- 
ture, which attracts the vulgar admiration, 
can be considered commendable. Kugler de- 
scribes it as an ‘‘affektirt imposantes deko- 
rations werk ;” but it is irremediably bad, 
and were Bernini’s claims as a good designer 
to rest on this work alone, he must be classed 
very low in the scale, nor would the great 
bronze pulpit, with its colossal bronze figures, 
all in equally bad taste as the baldacehino, 
serve to raise him in our estimation ; but he 
should rather be judged by those architectural 
works which do him honour, such as the 
Scala Regia, or royal staircase, leading from 
the Portico to the Vatican Palace, and the 
celebrated Portico itself. The Scala Regia is 
certainly a very impressive work ; it consists 
of two flights of steps, the lower walls being 
ornamented with Ionic columns, the upper 
with pilasters, and decorated with rich stucco 
work by the seulptor, Alessandro Algardi. 
The great colonnade, which forms so marked 
a feature in the external effect of S. Peter’s, 
was commenced by Bernini in 1667. Extend- 
ing in a curved form, like wings, from each 
side of the building, it (together with the 
fountains and obelisk of the central space) 
serves materially to relieve the sprawling 
heaviness of that colossal piece of ugliness, 
the facade of S. Peter’s. ‘These colonnades are 
56ft. wide, and consist of four rows of 284 
Doric columns, in all, 48ft. high, and 
arranged with a broad central passage for 
two carriages to pass. Imposing from their 
size, and not bad in effect, they will never be 
regarded, however, as models of detail by 
any student. In themselves they are com- 
mon-place; but they serve their purpose, 
and, in comparison with the gaudy and mere- 
tricious style pervading S. Peter’s generally, 
are quitearelief to the eye from their compara- 
tivesimplicity. Although these colonnades are 
generally regarded as Bernini’s best work in 
architecture, we prefer the portions .of the 
Barberini Palace executed from his designs, 
such as the facade towards the Strada Felice, 
and the great winding staircase and hall; not 
omitting the fountain on the piazza, a Triton 
on a shell blowing a conch, the shell sup- 
ported by intertwined dolphins, effectively 
arranged over the principal basin; a very 
pictorial composition, free from that 
extravagant aiming after picturesque treat- 
ment which mars so much of his work, 
and which reaches its acme, perhaps, in the 
fountain of the Piazza Navona. His other 
architectural works in Rome are the facade of 
the great college ‘‘de Propaganda Fidé,” 
completed by his rival in architecture, 
Borromini; the Palazzo di Monte Citorio, 
completed by Carlo Fontana; the facade of 
the Palazzo Odescalchi; the Church of Sant’ 
Andrea al Quirinale, generally considered an 
excellent example of his style; various addi- 
tions to the Quirinal Palace; and several 
altars and chapels in the churches of Rome. 
The Chigi Palace, in a comparatively simple 
style, and the Church of the Assumption at 
Larricia (built cirea 1664), are often and pro- 
perly cited as among his best works. ‘In 
these two edifices,” observes Valery, who is 
an excellent critic in matters of art, ‘‘may 
be remarked the character of Bernini’s 
talent; a superior architect for effect and 
arrangement, but bad in details.” At Castel 
Gandolfo, the church, a Greek cross in plan, 
and portions of the Palace, are by him as 
well as the Rospigliosi Palace at Pistoia, and 
the Arsenal at Civita Vecchia. 

So great was Bernini’s fame, not as a 
sculptor alone, but as an architect, that he 


was invited to Paris by Louis XIV. in 1665, 
and his journey was a kind of royal progress, 
the highest authorities receiving him with 
special honours at Florence, Turin, and 
Lyons; he remained in Paris about eight 
months, engaged in works of sculpture, and 
it is honourable to him that he refused to 
meddle with the design of Claude Perrault 
for the Louvre, declaring that the designs of 
so great a master couid not be improved by 
him. Indeed, whatever faults may be found 
with Bernini’s artistic merits, he was, per- 
sonally, most industrious and independent. 
He never ceased working on account of the 
great personages who visited him, and always 
upheld the dignity of his art and his position as 
an artist in an admirable manner. He was a 
sayer of good things, like Michael Angelo, 
and remarked that ‘‘ the greatest man was not 
he who was without faults, but he who com- 
mitted the least,” and this merit in com- 
parison with his co-temporary Borromini 
may certainly be ascribed to him. It was an 
age of the decline of good taste in art, andit is 
not want of power, but want of taste, which 
precludes Bernini from being placed in the 
highest rank of artists. He died at Rome in 
1680, aged eighty-two, the last great example 
of a long race of Italian sculptors, who also 
distinguished themselves as architects. 

His style, where he did not depart from the 
good models of his Roman predecessors, was 
manly and effective, and he always had an 
eye for pictorial arrangement; if he had re- 
membered his own saying, that ié is ‘‘ eccasion- 
ally necessary to depart from established rules,” 
it- would have been better with him; he, at 
times, departed from them in a most injudi- 
cious and extravagant manner, adopting, as 
Milizia observes, ‘‘ broken pediments, undu- 
lations, projections, and intermixtures of 
right lines and curves; instead of a beautiful 
simplicity, he substituted elegant fancy.” 
The fancy we allow; the elegance is very 
questionable. He had the making of a good 
artist in him, but was spoilt by that want of 
strict discipline, which was never more neces- 
sary than in his day; nor can we think that 
he possessed the imaginative faculty requisite 
for a great artist. Mr. Huggins, in his ex- 
cellent little work, ‘¢ The Course and Current 
of Architecture,” whose criticism is always 
appreciative and unbiassed, observes that 
‘¢ Bernini has sometimes displayed the highest 
art in the arrangement of light and in over- 
coming difficulties of situation, and his efforts 
are occasionally inimitable. His style pre- 
sents more license than absolute errors or 
abuses, and his graces and elegancies go far 
to atone for his many faults.” It is out of our 
province to criticise Bernini as a sculptor, but 
there can be no doubt that, led by false prin- 
ciples, he gave an impress to the sculpture 
of his time which was in itself bad, and led 
to still worse results, so that in my notes on 
my first visit to Rome I find the following 
impression was made upon me :—‘‘ Bernini is 
the curse of Rome.” This, however, can only 
apply justly to his sculpture, for he was much 
more sober and judicious in his style as an 
architect, and had it not been for the example 
of some of his predecessors, notably Michael 
Angelo, and the necessity of keeping pace 
with the wild fancies and vagaries of his co- 
temporary and rival in architecture, Borro- 
mini, he might have produced works much 
more creditable to his good tasteand judgment. 
As it is, Bernini may be regarded as the last 
of that race of great artists—great in sculp- 
ture as in architecture, and possessed of 
extraordinary natural ability—who cast such 
glory on the art history of Italy from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century, a 
period of about- 200 years, during which she 
gave the laws, and presented the models of 
all that was highest, most beautiful, and most 
noble in art, not to Europe and her own 
epoch alone, but to all the world, and to all 
time. The great Italian artists of the Re- 
naissance and the Italian epochs were a 
race of giants, as remarkable for intellectual 
power as for artistic genius, and a natural 
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s nse of good taste, combined with a versa- 
tility, energy, industry, and tact, such 
as render them quite an exceptional set 
of men, and will always command the 
respect and admiration of mankind. We 
recommend their lives and productions to the 
attention of all students of art, as calculated 
to be of advantage to them in every way, for, 
as a rule, they were not only thorough en- 
thusiasts, but were characterised by the 
energy and industry with which they pur- 
sued their studies ; they were men of broad 
views, and gifted with that knowledge of the 
world, and sense of their own personal dignity, 
and the honourable nature of their calling, 
which made them respected even by the 
greatest monarchs of their time; they 
eminently knew, indeed, ‘‘ how to make the 
best of both worlds,” the world of art 
and the world of actual life; and in 
concluding these notices of the great archi- 
tects of Italy, we cannot do better than direct 
the attention of students to a more thorough 
study of their career and works, satisfied that 
they will arise from such study with a deep 
sense of their worth, and a high admiration 
of their art; nor will they ever again allow 
themselves to be so far misled as to speak 
in terms of wild condemnation, or unjust 
depreciation of the art and artists of the 
‘+ pestilent ” Renaissance ; that Renaissance 
style, which, originating in Italy in the 
fifteenth century, has given rise to some of 
the noblest monuments throughout the world, 
and is illustrated by a band of the greatest and 
most accomplished artists of modern times. 


—— 
STOVES. 


Mae speaking of new inventions 
and their frequent failure to accom- 
plish their intended uses, cleverly remarks 
that they are often ‘‘so ingeniously contrived 
that the very ingenuity prevented them from 
being useful.” Captain Galton, however, in 
his ‘‘ ventilating fireplace” has given the 
world simplicity and utility combined. The 
plans and section will fully explain the 
method and action. It will be seen that the 
fresh air is admitted behind the grate; that 
it is there warmed partly by the firegrate 
back and partly by the gills affixed (this 
method of warming air will remind my readers 
of Goldsworthy Gurney’s stoves); the warm 
air then rises in a separate flue from the 
smoke flue, andis discharged into the room 
through the cornice or through louvre 
opening near ceiling. It will be seen by the 
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military buildings (in fact, in the year 1868 
he read a paper at the Society of Arts 
having this limitation); and, therefore, 
probably the louvre openings were intended 
to prevent any interference by the soldiers. 
I think in ordinary houses, however, an im- 
provement could be made by having an inlet 
that could be regulated at pleasure, other- 
wise I am of opinion that the down draught 
would be inconvenient on some occasions, as, 
for example, when there was no fire. The 
advantages claimed for the Galton stoves, 
which, I should mention, are being used at 
the new Foreign Office and many other 
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drawings that the bottom of the Galton 
stoveis partly solid, only about one-third is 
open, and this portion has the usual bars 
across. Another peculiarity is the inlet of air 
in the back, just above the bars: and the 
formation of the back of the stove at this 
part, which, it will be seen, is coved (see D in 
section). 


Captain Galton appears to consider this 
coving very important, its objects being 
to aid combustion, and to prevent the heat 
escaping before it has been fully utilised. It 
is certainly a system of warming and ventila- 
ting that deserves every attention. Captain 
Galton explains that he originally intended 
his invention to apply to barracks aid 


buildings, are six in number; and I 
would refer those who take an _ interest 
in this important subject to Captain Galton’s 
most excellent paper to which I have alluded; 
it willamply repay the trouble. While I was 
going over the warehouses of Messrs. Yates, 
Heywood, & Co., the makers of these stoves, 
I looked at the ranges they have supplied to 
Peabody buildings. I was pleased with their 
arrangement of the top bars, which are made 
so that they can fall down in the usual way, 
or inside—in the latter case it saves utensils 
and time, 


Another modern invention deserving atten- 
tion is their patent valve for regulating draft 
(see p, 119), the diagrams of which explain 


PLAN ON THE. LINE A.B. 


themselves. One charm to my mind is, that 
if from any cause it is not found to answer, 
it is of no consequence, as it need not 
be used, and then the stove is just the same 
as the ordinary register stoves in general 
use. The cost is small, only 1s. 6d. additional. 
The name of this invention would be better 
understood by the trade, I think, if it were 
called a hit and miss ventilator. This invention 
appears likely to come into general use. 

I had intended to have gone. fully into 
another new invention, but space will not 
permit. Mr. Magnus is the inventor, and I 
believe specimens may be seen at his slate 
works. 
explained: Keep the hot smoke from the 
open fireplace in iron pipes as long as you 
can, and let the heat therefrom get into the 
room through open ornamental panels in 
chimney-piece. In hall stoves the iron pipe 
is carried up to the ceiling before entering the 
brick flue, and has an ornamental casing of 
enamelled slate and open iron panels painted, 
and sometimes gilt. . 

With coals at their present alarming price 
(and the probability of a further rise therein) 
too much attention can scarcely be paid to 
this subject. 

‘¢ INVENTIONES SCRUTATOR.” 
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THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


ee aquarium was formally opened on Saturday 

last, and there is no doubt that it is a decided 
addition to the attractions of Brighton. Externally, 
the Brighton Daily News says, the structure makes 
very little show, and its first view will doubtless in- 
duce a sense of disappointment. It has not inaptly 
been described as resembling a sunken Italian villa, 
three parts of which are out of sight, the upper 
story only being above ground. The roof has been 
so arranged as to form promenades for those who 
may desire it. Its entrance isnot only unattractive ; 
itis positively ugly. This latter defect, however, 
will soon be remedied. The Company are endeavour- 
ing to obtain the consent of the Town Council to 
erect a handsome clock-tower and toll-house, and 
should they obtain the required permission we may 
expect the neighbourhood to be furnished with 
another ornament. The interior of the building is 
as beautiful as its exterior is plain and unsightly. 
The Gothic style of architecture prevails through- 
ont, giving it more the appearance of an elaborately 
decorated cathedral crypt than anything else. The 
aquarium is approached by a broad flight of steps, 
with ornamental landings, leading into a handsome 
entrance court, consisting of five arches. This opens 
into the entrance hall, which is very elaborately 
decorated, and which will be principally used for 
lectures, soirées, &c. Leading from this is a long 


double corridor, which forms the aquarium proper 
Its total length is 220ft.; but it is broken in the 
middle by what is called the central court. The 
corridor is lined on either side with tanks, of which 
there are 28, ranging from 11ft. to 100ft. in 
length; the height being 6ft., and depth about a 
dozen feet. Connected by a cross corridor at the 
eastern end of the principal. one is another similar 
gallery, 160ft. in length, and containing about 
twenty tanks. Parallel with this gallery, and im- 
mediately following the chief corridor, is a conser- 
vatory, 160ft. long by 40ft. broad, and 30ft. high. 
At the end of the smaller corridor is the machinery 
used for pumping the water, naturalists’ rooms, &c. ; 
and leading out of the entrance court already 
spoken of is a refreshment saloon, which will be 
served by Mr. Mellison, of the Concert Hall Hotel. 
The tanks are fitted up with rockwork of a varied 


Shortly, the principle may be thus . 
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character, consisting of stratified rocks from 
Nuthurst, near Horsham, other portions being made 
of tufa fantastically arranged, and in some of the 
tanks haying the appearance of caves. The water, 
which in the majority of tanks is salt, and 
in a few fresh, is introduced from pipes at the back 
of the tanks, where also, above the water’s edge, 
are the doors affording access to the attendant for 
feeding purposes. The water, however, reaches 
higher than the top of the plate-glass frontage, so 
that the whole of the light which is obtained in 
the corridors is entirely peraqueous; at night the 
tanks are lit from above with argand lamps and 
powerful reflectors. 
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THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


a Mae prospect of seeing the New Law Courts 
erected on the great space now lying idle near 
Temple Bar seems to be even more remote than it 
appeared a few months since. Years have elapsed 
since the poor folks who inhabited these seven-and-a- 
half acres of streets and alleys were turned out of 
house and home at the briefest possible notice. Since 
then four hundred houses have been demolished, and 
the waste land has at length been cleared, and the 
foundations of the new courts proceeded with. The 
difficulty, however, with regard to Mr. Street’s 
design still stops the way, and it is now officially 
announced that the whole matter must stand over 
until the next session of Parliament. All this 
would, perhaps, be less unsatisfactory if there could 
De any assurance that next session, with its over- 
crowded legislation, will leave any time for settling 
the difficulty; and, unfortunately, architectural 
controversies appear to be of all contentions, the 
longest lived, especially when the Office of Works is 
one of the parties to the dispute. There is, in fact, 
every probability that the present miserable accom- 


it is only by the merest accident that a good ground 
connection is ever secured. This point will be more 
fully discussed in a subsequent paragraph. Mean- 
while, the following facts prove irrefragably the 
great value of well-constructed rods. The Cathedral 
of S. Peter, in Geneva, although so elevated as to be 
above all other buildings in the neighbourhood, has 
for three centuries enjoyed perfect immunity from 
damage by lightning ; while the tower of S. Gervaise, 
although much lower, has been frequently struck. 
This doubtless arises from the fact that all the 
towers of S. Peter are accidentally furnished with 
perfect conductors. The great column of London, 
known as the Monument, erected in 1677 in com- 
memoration of the Great Fire, although over 200ft. 
in height, has never been struck ; while much lower 
buildings in the vicinity have not escaped. The 
Monument, however, is protected by a most perfect 
conductor, the upper end terminating in a vase, from 
which proceed numerous metal plates designed to 
imitate the appearance of tongues of flame. The 
vase communicates by means of stout bars of iron 
with the metal staircase, which descends through the 
middle of the column and terminates in the ground. 
A still more striking instance of the value of light- 
ning rods is a church on the estate of Count Orsini, 
in Carinthia. This building was placed upon an 
eminence, and had been so often struck by lightning 
that it was deemed no longer safe to celebrate Divine 
service within its walls. In 1730, a single stroke of 
lightning destroyed the entire steeple; after it had 
been rebuilt, it was struck on an average four or 
five times a year, without counting extraordinary 
storms, during which it was struck from five to ten 
times in a single day. In 1778, the building was 
reconstructed and furnished with a conductor; and, 
according to Lichtenberg, up to 1783—that is to say, 
during the space of five years—the steeple had been 
struck only once, and this stroke had fallen upon the 


sequently, its cross section was somewhat diminished. 
An experiment, equally decisive and perhaps some- 
what more easily performed, is at the command of 
every one who has access to a small electrical ma- 
chine and a two-quart Leyden jar. Takea fine gold 
wire, say the 50th part of an inchindiameter. This 
wire will present nearly the same surface as a ribbon 
of metal the 32nd part of aninch wide. The wire will 
carry off, without being injured, any charge that can 
be imparted to the jar. If, however,we pass the charge 
through a strip of gold leaf having several times the 
surface of the wire, it will be completely burned up 
and dissipated. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE Rop.—It is very obvious 
that the most perfect, though not the most econo- 
mical, arrangement would be to cover the entire 
building with a sheet of metal. Then it would be 
impossible for the lightning to strike any point with- 
out falling upon a good conductor. But such an 
arrangement being obviously inadmissible, we must 
so arrange matters that the most exposed points 
shall be the conductor and its connections. The 
French Academy recommended the use of rods 
elevated nine to twelve feet above the building, and, 
after a good deal of experiment and observation, 
came to the conclusion that a rod was capable of 
protecting efficiently a space covered by a radius 
equal to twice the height of the rod above the most 
elevated part of the building. For ourselves a very 
careful examination of the conditions which arise 
during a thunderstorm leads us to place no con- 
fidence whatever in elevated rods, and to depend 
wholly upon so arranging the conductor that every 
part of the building shall be protected. It is 
obvious that the rod should be carried from the roof 
to the ground by the shortest possible way. Some 
have even recommended that it be carried down the 
chimney—a plan in which there is nothing objection- 
able, provided it happen to be the most convenient. 
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modation for judges, juries, and the bar will outlast 
at least half a generation; for a building of this 
kind, even when begun, must necessarily occupy 
some years in completing. The whole history of 
these law courts (as our contemporary the Graphic 
remarks) illustrates very forcibly the mischievous 
propensity of the House of Commons to take a 
practical part in the regulation of details: entirely 
beyond its grasp. Nothing can be clearer to mere 
spectators than the fact that mere matters of taste 
annot be effectively discussed in a_ legislative 
assembly numbering 658 members, and this difficulty 
rises almost to impossibility when the assembly is 
already overwhelmed with matters of imperial 
policy. 

Under these circumstances the only course would 
appear to be that of appointing a Minister of 
Public Works, and placing confidence in him, 
while reserving, of course, the right of veto under 
grave necessity. Any way, the nation requires the 
Jaw courts, and cannot afford to wait. 


——  o 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


Bee unusual quantity of lightning and thunder 

with which we have been visited during the 
Summer has called additional attention to the subject 
of protecting buildings by properly-constructed con- 
ductors. Professor John Phin, of the United States, 
has recently published a little book on “ Lightning 
Rods and How to Construct Them,” from which we 
cull the following selections :— 


Are Licutyinc Rops REALLY A PROTECTION? 
—There are many instances on record where build- 
ings protected by rods have been struck and injured. 
But this is not to be wondered at when we reflect 
that fully one-half—nay, perhaps three-fourths— 
of all the rods now actually erected violate the 
fundamental principles upon which their efficiency 
depends. Besides serious errors in regard to arrange- 
ment and continuity, it willin general be found that 


metallic point without producing any damage. For 
two or three years after its erection, the Church of 
S. Michael, in Charlestown, had been frequently 
damaged by lightning; a conductor was attached to 
it, and during the following fourteen years it had 
not been injured. The steeple of S. Mark’s, in 
Venice, has a height of 340ft., and was frequently 
struck by lightning until a proper lightning rod was 
applied to it, since which time it has not been injured. 
These facts leave no room for doubt in regard to the 
great value of lightning rods. 

Tur Best Form ror tHE Rop.—If we examine 
the rods ordinarily found in market, and puffed by 
those who have invented them, we shall find that, 
instead of being solid bars of a square, round, or 
merely flattened form, they are tubes, twisted rib- 
bons, or bars whose cross section has the form of a 
star. And if we ask why these complicated and ex- 
pensive forms have been adopted, we shall be told 
that it is for the purpose of obtaining the greatest 
amount of surface with the least amount of metal, 
and this is done because electricity always resides on 
the surface. Those who reason in this way, how- 
ever, prove clearly that they haye never, studied the 
subject, else they would be aware of the fact that 
while static electricity, as it is called—that is, elec- 
tricity at rest—always disposes itself on the surface 
of bodies charged with it, electricity in motion per- 
vades the entire substance of the bar through which 
it passes, and consequently the power of such a bar 
to convey electricity is measured by the quantity of 
metal that it contains, and not by the extent of sur- 
face that it presents. Pouillet showed this in a very 
clear and decisive manner. He measured the con- 
ducting power of a fine wire of cylindrical form— 
the form that presents the least possible surface in 
proportion to its cubic contents—and then, having 
flattened and annealed it, he tested it again. Its 
surface was enormously increased, but its power to 
conduct electricity was lessened rather than other- 
wise; this diminution being probably due to the 
fact that the wire was increased in length, and, con- 


Arracnine Liauryinec Rops To BuILpINGs.— 
It is a very prevalent opinion that lightning rods 
should be carefully insulated from the buildings to 
which they are attached, and hence most rods are 
made to pass through glass tubes or insulators, the 
avowed object being to prevent the electricity from 
passing into the building. The extreme worthless- 
ness of such arrangements ought to be obvious to 
any person whoever observed 'a flash of lightning. The 
discharge from a powerful Rhumkorff coil will pierce 
through five inches of solid glass, so that, if a 
lightning rod were entirely cased in a glass tube, an 
artificial flash of lightning can be produced which 
will pass through it as easily as a spark from one 
of the old machines would pierce a card! And if 
such a result can with safety be produced by artificial 
means, in a room filled with people, what would be 
the limit to the effects produced by natural means 
where thousands of acres of cloud surface are 
engaged? Insulators do very well to talk about, 
but as a security against Heaven’s artillery they are 
powerless. Lightning rods should be connected with 
all large masses of metal which may exist in or 
upon the house, such as metallic roofs, tin or iron 
gutters or pipes, iron railings, &c. In the second 
place, the rod should be attached to the house in the 
neatest and least obtrusive method possible. If the 
rod be flat, it may be pierced with small holes and 
tacked directly to the building; but a better way, 
both for round, square, and flat rods, is to employ 
properly-shaped staples of stout wire. These staples 
may be driven into the studding of wooden houses 
or into the joints of brick walls, and, when properly 
painted, will not present an unsightly appearance, 

TERMINATION IN THE GRouND.—Upon the per- 
fection of the ground termination mainly depends the 
value of the lightning rod, If this be defective, no 
other good features can possibly make up for it. 
And yet, so little is it understood, that a careful ex- 
amination of avery large number of rods leads us 
to believe that fully one-half the lightning rods in 
existence are defective in this respect, and, conse- . 
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quently, furnish but an insufficient protection. Iron 
conducts better than water, but water conducts better 
than dry earth. And just as weare able, by increas- 
ing its size, tomake aniron rod conduct as freely as 
a copper one, so, by increasing the volume of water 
or soil employed to carry off the electricity, we can 
make it almost as efficient as the metallic conductor. 
These facts lead us to the following conclusions: 
(1) The end of therod ought to be made to terminate 
in a layer of soil that is permanently wet; and (2) 
the end of the rod ought to expose to this soil as 
large a surface as possible. Permanently moist 
earth is to be attained only at considerable depths— 
say at the level of the water in the wells in the 
vicinity. Unless we reach this point, we can never 
be sure that our rod does not terminate in dry or but 
slightly moist soil; consequently no effort should be 
spared in sinking the rod to a sufficient depth. This 
is most easily accomplished at the time when the 
foundations are laid; and we would advise all 
builders to sink the lightning-rod termination when 
they sink the foundation. A short portion of the 
stem may be allowed to rise above the ground, and 
the conductor may be arranged and attached at a 
subsequent period. It is a common practice among 
lightning-rod men to form the earth termination by 
simply driving a crow-bar into the earth, and insert- 
ing the end of the rod in the hole thus formed. 
No reliance can be placed on an earth connection 
made in this manner. The crow-bar may have been 
driven into perfectly dry sand; and, in any event, 
the amount of surface exposed by the rod, and the 
consequent section of earth brought into action, is 
altogether too small. 


—_<—>—_—____ 


SANITARY SCIENCE AT THE BRITISH 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ON Thursday week, at the annual congress of the 

British Medical Association, held this year at 
Birmingham, Mr. T. J. Dyke, F.R.C.S., read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Downward Intermittent Filtration of 
Sewage, as now carried on at the filtering areas at 
Merthyr Tydfil.” After epitomising the part of the 
report of the Bivens Pollution Commission which 
treats of the clarification of sewage by filtration 
through certain kinds of soil, Mr. Dyke explained 
the details of the filtering process now carried on 
at Merthyr Tydfil. He also related the chemical, 
pecuniary, and general results, and then laid before 
the section the following propositions, as conveying 
his notions of a perfect system for the disposal and 
utilisation of excreta :—1. In order to diminish and 
limit to the smallest possible degree the chemical 
action which results when human or animal excre- 
tions are dissolved in water, the transmission and 
delivery of the sewage water on the land prepared for 
its reception should be effected in the shortest pos- 
sible time. By means of the system of sewers and 
drains planned and formed by the Town Surveyor, 
the time occupied by the water in passing from the 
furthest point (five miles) of the system to the 
filtering areas does not exceed two hours. 2. The 
Sewage water should be delivered on the land in such 
a state that the rootlets of plants can at once absorb 
and assimilate it. In our botanical studies, you will 
remember that we were taught that each rootlet of 
a plant, formed of cellular tissue, was closed at its 
extremity; that is, was covered as the papile of 
the tongue are by mucous membrane, or as the end 
of the finger is covered by the skin. We were also 
taught that the fluid on which plants live was ab- 
sorbed through the substance of that covering 
tissue, hence that it was only that which was dis- 
solved in water that the rootlet could take up. 3. I 
hold that no attempt should be made to precipitate 
from the sewage water any of the fertilising 
materials it holds in solution ; for as sewage water 
does not hold in solution more of these fertilising 
matters than the earth can store, or the rootlets of 
the plant absorb, so to precipitate therefrom any of 
the dissolved matter is a waste of the fertilising 
material. 4. All insoluble matters floating in the 
stream should beremoved by mechanical means, 5. All 
fertilising: matters, as yet undissolved, suspended 
in the stream, should be removed by proper filters, 
and then treated by such chemical and mechanical 
Means as may tend to render them soluble. 6. The 
Sewage water thus freed from insoluble matters, and 
from soluble matters as yet undissolved, being 
passed on to lands prepared according to the princi- 
ples suggested by Dr. Edward Frankland, and 
carried out according to the scheme of Mr. J. Bailey 
Denton, should so pass on to, through, and out of 
the soil, as to leave no-scum on the surface of the 
soil, nor any polluting substance in the effluent 
water. From these propositions you will under- 
stand that I hold that the addition of lime, alumina, 
or any other chemical to the Sewage, with the view 
of causing precipitation, is Wrong in principle, and 


for these reasons—to precipitate, as I have already 
said, from solution in the sewage water that which 
we need for fertilisation, is a waste, and, there- 
fore, an error; next, the precipitation of these 
soluble matters increases the sewage slush, and 
renders necessary the formation, at a great cost, of 
tanks for the reception of the deposit; lastly, in 
order to diminish the nuisance these tanks would 
otherwise occasion, it is necessary to add deodorants 
to the precipitating matters. Most of these deodo- 
rants virtually destroy the fertilising property of the 
deposit. By carefully straining all extraneous in- 
soluble matters from the sewage Stream; by 
filtering all undissolved, but yet soluble, matters 
therefrom ; by treating these undissolved fertilising 
matters separately, by means calculated to promote 
their solubility; by these processes a sewage water 
should be obtained which may safely be passed on to 
land properly prepared. 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. pe Renzy 
mentioned that at Delhi all the liquid sewage was 
deposited upon the land on which the city was 


built, and that it found its way into the wells, the 


water of which, though bad, was deemed by the 
people very good. It was a striking illustration of 
the purifying effect of the soil.—Dr. A. Hill quoted 
statistics showing that the results in purification 
obtained by intermittent filtration at the Birming- 
ham sewage farm were much the same as those at 
Merthyr Tydfil.—Alderman Avery, who was in- 
vited to speak, disagreed with Mr. Dyke as to the 
advisability of using precipitants before placing the 
sewage upon the land to be filtered. He regarded it 
as necessary, in order to render the sewage more 
fluid and prevent the land getting choked; and he 
knew of no works where lime or some precipitant 
was not used.—Mr. Dyke maintained that it was 
wrong to take from the fluid sewage that which it 
had dissolved, and stated that it was intended to dis- 
continue the use of lime at Merthyr. 


Mr. pe Renzy, Surgeon-Major of the Indian 
Army, read a paper on “Sanitary Improvement in 
India.” He described the imperfect sanitary 
arrangements of the cities of the Panjaub, the con- 
sequently high death rates from pestilence, and the 
aversion of the native people to all improvement. 
He also related what had been done by the provi- 
sion of proper barracks and in other ways to pro- 
mote the health of the British troops stationed in 
the country. 


Dr. ANDREW Fereus, of Glasgow, read a paper 
on “ Deranged Soil-pipes as a Cause of Diphtheria, 
Typhoid, and other Diseases.” He exhibited several 
specimens of decayed leaden pipes which had con- 
nected water-closets with the sewers in houses where 
he had treated cases of diphtheria and typhus. The 
horizontally-placed pipes were decayed only on the 
upper side, and in a manner clearly showing that it 
was caused by gases evolved from decomposing ex- 
cretal manner. The lower half of the pipes had 
been protected from decay by the contact of the 
liquid and the soil. This kind of decay was fre- 
quently overlooked by plumbers in examining 
whether the drainage of a house was all right, as 
they only examined the under sides of the pipes to 
see if there was any fluid leakage. In all cases 
wherehe had attended recurring cases of diphtheria 
or typhoid in a family, he had invariably found it 
accompanied by the escape into the house of sewer 
gas, either through pipes decayed as he had described, 
or in some other way. He was of Opinion that an 
average leaden pipe, unventilated, wonld decay in 
about twelve years, but if ventilated the time was 
about twenty-one years.—In the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper it was generally 
agreed that the diseases in question were caused by 
sewer gas, but that Dr. Fergus had pointed out a 
not generally known mode in which such gas found 
its way into houses. 


+. 


THE SHEFFIELD PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


f es ninth annual meeting of this Society was held 
on Monday. The secretary read the report, which 
stated that it is a matter for congratulation that the 
Society has obtained a well-merited confidence in 
the town, as is evinced by the large amount of 
money which has been lent to it during the past 
year, viz., £15,400—a great portion of which has 
been borrowed at44 percent. interest, and loans toa 
much larger amount mighthave been procured could 
they have been profitably disposed of. The state- 
ment of accounts showed that the total receipts for 
the year had been £26,962 19s, 1d., of which 
£7,468 7s. 7d. had been received in contributions. 
There is at present owing to the Society on mort- 
gage £50,594 3s. 8d., but the most satisfactory feature 
in the accounts is that there is a balance of 
£3,830 8s. 11d. available for bonus dividends and for 
a reserve fund, : 


THE ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN REPORTER. ] 
(Continued from p. 100.) 


FOURTH DAY, MONDAY, AUGUST 5, 


i sens section devoted to Antiquities met at 10 
a.m. on Monday week, in the lecture hall of the 
Hartley Institution, Sir E. Smirke, M.A., in the chair, 
The Chairman gave a very interesting account of the 
charters and other documents and MSS. belonging 
to the Corporation and relating to the history of the 
town, at the conclusion of which, 
The Rev. J. G. Joyce gave alecture on the Roman 
remains at 
SILCHESTER. 


Mr. Joyce said that Silchester was known amongst 
ancient writers under two distinct names, viz., Caerse- 
gontiaci and Calleva Atrebatum. Having shown that 
Calleya and Silchester were identical, Mr. Joyce pro- 
ceeded to show the important part which the Atre- 
bates played in the early history of England. 
Commeus, their chief, was the very man with whom 
the whole of the plans and details of the invasion of 
England were discussed by Cesar. Calleva was 
forty-four miles from London. The remains at Sil- 
chester did not show a vestige of British occupation 
—the whole of theremains were purely Roman, No 
doubt the place became a post of the Romans very 
soon after the conquest of Britain. The Romans 
took and fortified the British earthworks of the 
Segontiaci, and the town within the walls was 
in shape an irregular figure of nine sides. This wall 
was remarkable as having no towers. The fosse was 
100ft. across, and its depth at present was 12ft. 
The length of the whole circuit of the wall was 
about a mile and a half. The wall was built in 
bonding courses of very heavy flat stones, alternat- 
ing with courses of flints from 2ft. to 3ft. thick, laid 
very irregularly in herring-bone fashion. The flints 
were grouted, and the wall was so homogenous that — 
where pieces had fallen down they had not broken 
in pieces, but remained whole, like boulders of rock. 
The thickness of the wall was about 9ft. It: was 
stated by some writers to be 13ft., but Mr. J. oyce’s 
impression was that they had only measured the 
wall at certain places, as, for instance, at the south 
gate, where a portion of the wall of a greater thick- 
ness remained. It had often been asked whether the 
wall had been faced. He did not think so, for he 
had never met with any traces of it. What had 
given rise to this surmise was probably the fact that 
where the bonding-courses had been of very flat: 
stones, the surface stones, when removed, had ex- 
posed a piece of flat mortar, having the appearance 
of a facing of mortar, but being, in reality, only the 
filling-up of a joint. The city had four principal 
gates, north, south, east, and west. These gates 
corresponded with the ends of the great roads 
running out north and south, and due east and west. 
Now the plans of Silchester which were to be found 
engraved in most books upon the subject, though in 
many respects very accurate, all showed the streets 
of the town askew, from the desire of the authors to 
bring the great road passing from east to west straight 
through from one gate to another. However, when 
the Ordnance Survey of the place was made, within 
the last three months, it was found that the projec- 
tion of the Roman road struck the centre of the 
farm-yard, and on an excavation being made there, 
the east gate, with a double guard chamber, was 
found. The gate which best showed the construc- 
tion of the walls was the one on the north, where 
the walls were higher, and where the gate curved in- 
wards. Mr. Joyce then proceeded to detail the 
history of theexcavations which he had, by the muni- 
ficence of the Duke of Wellington, made within the 
walls. First of all he discovered a house, the plan 
of which had been engraved in the Archceologia. 
The general form of this house was such as one 
would expect to find in a Roman building of the 
kind—i.e., a quadrangle in the centre, with an 
ambulatory on three of its sides; on the fourth 
side, facing the west, were the living rooms of the 
house. Two of these rooms were warmed by hypo- 
causts. In a cavity sunk into the ground he had 
found the remains of a Roman strong-box, and the 
Jock, handle, and key of the box were exhibited. 
The box was about 4ft. 6in. by 3ft. 6in. Another 
and a much larger house had been discovered, pos- 
sessing many features of extraordinary interest. This 
house presented a series of walls intersecting each 
other, and apparently cutting the plan up into very 
small spaces, but a careful study of the house had 
made it perfectly clear that it was an altered struc- 
ture, additions having beer continually made, and 
the lines of the new rooms and buildings obtruding 
upon and overlapping those of the older portion. 
This house was probably the official residence of 
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some one connected with the administration of the 
place. There was a rectangular space in the centre, 
surrounded by the usual ambulatories. There re- 
mained.a very curious hypocaust, and another one, 
less peculiar, served to warm the triclinium, or 
dining-room. The Forum was one of the :nost re- 
markable Roman buildings in England. Its greatest 
length was 338ft., and its breadth was 276ft. These 
dimensions comprised two distinct edifices—the 
forum and the basilica. The forum had ambula- 
tories attached to it inside and outside, and between 
the two ambulatories were shops, offices, and depart- 
ments. From the remains found in each of the 
shops, &ec., as coins, steelyard hooks, oyster-shells, 
Mr. Joyce proceeded to indicate the money-changers’, 
butchers’, and fishmongers’ shops, &c. There were 
two rooms with semi-circular apses or ends, which 
were clearly used for tribunals cr other administra- 
tive departments. ‘he basilica was 276ft. long, 
and its general dimensions very closely resembled 
those mentioned by Vitruvius for a double basilica. 
There was no trace of any septum or division wall 
in the centre, although it was known that tribunals 
sat at each end. Having given.a great many 
interesting details relating to these remains, Mr. 
Joyce concluded by pointing out the striking simi- 
larity between the plan of this forum and that of the 
Forum of Trojan, made by Canina. Both were 
probably of about the same date. 


The Bishop of Winchester then delivered a. short 
address on 


THE VALUE OF ANTIQUARIAN PURSUITS. 


Many people, he said, when an antiquary was coming 
to them, expected something amusing, and sometimes 
something rather absurd; but there was a far deeper 
side to archeology, which was stated, perhaps as 
beautifully as language could state it, by Lord Bacon 
in his book on ‘‘The Advancement of Learning.” He 
said, “Antiquities are history defaced, or some 
remnant of history which has casually escaped the 
shipwreck of time.” This was a beautiful idea in 
itself. Lord Bacon then went on to speak of what 
constituted the work of the true antiquary, and then 
he set a deep view of the whole of their pursuits 
before them. Returning to his old idea of the ship- 
wreck of time, he spoke of antiquarians as persons 
who ‘by an exact and scrupulous diligence and ob- 
servation, out of monuments, names, words, proverbs, 
traditions, private records and evidences, fragments 
of stone, and the like, do save and recover something 
from the wreck and deluge of time” (applause). He 
(the Bishop) did not quite agree with Bacon thatit was 
history defaced. It was more especially the establish- 
ing of the remaining facts out of which history had to 
be formed, because history itself, as they commonly 
understood it, was far nearer theory about facts than 
a mere relation of the facts themselves. Such a 
pursuit as they were engaged in was full of every 
advantage, especially to a people in a high state of 
civilisation, and that, he thought, every reasonable 
man would see in a moment. There could be no 
future to a people about whom there had been no 
past; the future developed itself just as it did in life 
in the world around. The future carried it out of 
the past. Dead vegetable matter made the humus, 
into that the roots of the living tree were struck, and 
because there had been vegetation in the past there 
was vegetation in the future. And so it was with re- 
gard to the higher life of a nation. Unless there was 
a past to which it could refer, there could not be in it 
any high sense of its own mission in the world. New 
peoples were predatory—they came, as the Goths of 
old, to plunder and overrun countries which had a 
past and extinguish them, and as they acquired for 
themselves a past they began to develop a future 
out of the past, and so that which had led them to 
love and venerate the past did, in fact, give them 
the best standing point for helping in the present 
to make provision for the coming of the future. He 
did not want to bring the old times back again, but 
they would understand the present around them far 
better if they could trace the present back into the 
past, see what it arose out of, what it had been the 
development of, and what it contained to serve for 
the future beforethem. There was nothing which so 
tended to keep the mind of men from rash experi- 
ments, from those things which destroyed nations 
altogether, by the sudden imagination crossing the 
mind that some very great result might be obtained 
by some entire subversion of everything. There 
was nothing on the one side that more guarded a 
people against that than by having a veneration for 
the past, and nothing more truly directed those 
shapings of the present, which every reasonable man 
knew he had to give way to, than the being able in 
the new shaping to have before him the old out of 
which he was going to shape it, so that his shaping 
might only carry out more completely the purposes 
for that which he was now altering began to exist. 


They might see all he had ventured to suggest when 
they looked round the grand old Cathedral they were 
to visit that day. With it grew up the life of Eng- 
land, out of the remains which were left at the 
Saxon invasion, which extinguised the earlier 
Christianity. Out of the restoration of the Saxon 
element as it became historic, developing itself 
through a series of great priests and princes, the 
wonderful building had been erected. 

On the conclusion of the Bishop’s address at the 
Hartley Institution, the train was taken to 


WINCHESTER, 


where the party, under the guidance of Mr. J, H. 
Parker, first inspected the building now known as 
the County Hall. Mr. Parker said that this building 
had a well-authenticated history, which was found 
in the public records. It was built in the first 
twenty or thirty years of Henry III.’s time, and the 
main construction was of the early part of the 
thirteenth century. The present windows were in- 
sertions of the time of Edward I. The hall was a 
very fine hall for its period, corresponding with 
Westminster Hall. It is at present and has long 
been used for courts of justice. ‘To serve this pur- 
pose, the hall was cut up into three portions by 
screens extending up to the roof. The central por- 
tion forms a wide open space, from which the 
courts, which are at either end, are approached. 
Mr. Parker hoped that these partitions would 
soon be cleared away, and the lath and plaster 
removed from the roof, so that the hall in its 
integrity might be exposed to view. The building 
formerly served as the banqueting-hall of the King’s 
Castle of Winchester. Mr. Parker observed that the 
building showed to perfection the beautiful mould- 
ings to the arches and the coupled shafts, for 
which the Early English style was so celebrated. In 
short, the building was one of the finest Early 
English halls to be found anywhere. He had at one 
time stated that the present windows were of Henry 
III.’s time, but subsequent and more careful investi- 
gation had shown that they were later insertions. 
On the interior, in fact, were to be clearly seen the 
outlines of the original lancet windows. The present 
state of the middle part of the hall was pointed out 
as giving some idea of the roof. Having visited the 
muniment-room belonging to the Corporation, and 
which is located over the old west gate of the city, 
the visitors went on to 


ST. CROSS. 


Here luncheon was provided in ‘‘ Hundred Men’s 
Hall,” by the Master of the Hospital, and the 
party then proceeded to inspect the church, 
under the able guidance of Mr. J. H. Parker, 
C.B., who said that the church had been so 
often described that it was quite unnecessary for 
him to go very fully into the subject. In the Insti- 
tute’s Winchester volume a good account was pub- 
lished twenty years ago by Mr. Freeman. It was 
begun early in the twelfth century by Henry de 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, and went on slowly for 
half a century. When half completed the Decorated 
part of the work was altered. The arches of the 
nave could not be earlier than the latter part of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The way in which the shafts were corbelled in the 
choir indicated that woodwork went along below 
them. There were chantry chapels on both sides of 
the aisles, one, however, being of much earlier date 
than the other. Coming to the important question 
of painted decoration, Mr. Parker said that the build- 
ing had always been intended to be painted, but how 
far the present colouring of the choir represented the 
original painting there was no evidence to show. It 
appeared to him that the present colouring [carried 
out under the direction of Mr. Butterfield] did not 
sufficiently bring out and emphasize the architectural 
forms of the choir—(hear, hear)—and the colours 
were, moreover, too brilliant—(hear)—although they 
would, no doubt, tone down in time and improve in 
appearance. The object of all the internal colour 
decoration of Medieval times was always to give 
emphasis to the foliage, mouldings, and other parts 
of the building, but he did not think that the ex- 
ample they were then looking at was a very success- 
ful attempt. (Hear, hear.) He thought, however, 
that too much fault had been found with it. (No, 
no.) At any rate, its intention was good, and the 
colour was much better than whitewash. This 
remark of Mr. Parker’s did not, apparently, convince 
his hearers, many of whom were loud in their com- 
plaints that the thing had been overdone, and some 
of them likened the work to imitations of harlequins’ 
dresses and clowns’ ‘‘ motley.” Mr. Parker having 
expressed the opinion that the carving of the screen 
on each side of the eastern end of the choir was not 
earlier than the time of Henry VIII., and that it was 
English work, pointed out one or two notable fea- 
tures in the transepts. One of the present windows 


in the north transept was formerly an opening into 
the infirmatorium, and through this opening the sick 
brethren were enabled to see the elevation of the 
Host. Outside the south transept there was a re- 
markable triplet arch connected with a doorway. 
The vaulting Mr. Parker said was remarkably fine 
Late Norman work. In one of the bays there were 
traces of there having formerly been a kind of but- 
tery hatch, through which doles were passed. Pro- 
ceeding outside the building, Mr. Parker pointed to 
the western doorway as containing the richest piece 
of tooth ornament he knew of anywhere. This 
doorway was of the time of Henry III., the rich 
window above being of the time of Edward III. 
Hundred Men’s Hall was a very fine example of 
Early Perpendicular or Late Decorated work, the 
original roof appearing to be intact. The domestic 
buildings now occupied by the thirteen brethren are 
of the time of Edward VI., and they were especially 
commented upon by Mr. Parker as showing what 
chimneys ought to be. Chimneys were the great 
failure in all modern buildings (Hear, hear). This 
group of chimneys, Mr. Parker said, was quite unique. 
It may interest some of the readers of the Burrpineé 
News to know that one of the thirteen brethren of 
S. Cross Hospital (Brother King) was formerly a 
builder. He is at present eighty-five years of age, 
and we were told that he had taken great interest in 
the restoration of the church. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 


The College was next visited, Mr. Lee, the warden, 
escorting the visitors over the buildings. The college 
brewhouse and slaughterhouse, running parallel 
with the street, were first pointed out. Passing 
through the outer gate and court, and through the 
principal gateway, the quadrangle was reached, and 
here Mr. Parker pointed out that very much of the 
work here corresponded with that at New College, 
Oxford. At the latter, however, the hall was at the 
east, while at Winchester it is at the west end of the 
chapel. Both buildings, as is well known, were 
erected by William of Wykeham, and they were both 
parts of the same foundation, Winchester being esta- 
blished as a preparatory school for New College. 
These buildings were the best and earliest specimens 
of purely collegiate establishments. Entering the 
chapel, Mr. Parker said that the great west wall 
dividing the chapel from the hall of course never 
had a window in it, but it was probably painted with 
a representation of the Doom, that being the usual 
place for the delineation of that subject. The Warden 
next related how the original stained glass in the 
east window had been misappropriated by a certain 
firm of artists in glass who were employed to restore 
it in 1825. Part of the glass was now in the South 
Kensington Museum. Proceeding outside the build- 
ing the visitors inspected the tower (rebuilt in 1861) 
and the cloisters, which date from 1482. Mr. Lee, 
the Warden, said that of late the walls supporting 
the hall had fallen out of the perpendicular, and 
engineers and architects were now being consulted 
as to underpinning. The Library (originally an 
oratory, built about a quarter of a century after 
the date of the college foundation) having been 
visited, a peep at William of Wykeham’s original 
schoolroom for seyenty boys concluded the inspec- 
tion of the college buildings. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Proceeding to the north transept of the Cathedral, 
Mr. Parker said that Winchester Cathedral afforded 
one of the finest examples for architectural study 
anywhere; in fact, he did not know of an example 
in which they could more readily work out the whole 
history of English architecture, from the eleventh 
century downwards. No Saxon work remained 
in the building, which was commenced in the 
eleventh century in a style properly belonging to 
the twelfth century. The transept in which he 
was speaking showed the Early Norman work of 
the original building, and what made the building 
particularly interesting was that early and late 
Norman work could be compared from one point 
of view. A distinguishing characteristic of Nor- 
man masonry was its jointing. Early Norman 
work was wide or coarse in its joints, while Late 
Norman was close or fine-jointed. The triforium 
gallery here was unusually large, and the piers, tri- 
forium, and clerestory windows were peculiarly com- 
plete. Some of the present windows were insertions 
of the time of Edward II. Attention was directed to a 
rich chantry chapel on the east side, and in the retro- 
choir the Early English work of the roof was much 
admired. Mr. Parker thought that the choir was re- 
built at the same time. The Lady Chapel, in the 
Perpendicular style, contained some fine fan tracery 
vaulting—rather an early example, but very good. 
Mr. Parker pointed out that this work was peculiarly 
English, and was due to scientific construction. The 
French builders could not execute fan vaulting, and 
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the whole of their vaulting was constructed in a 
much cheaper and rougher manner than was English 
work. Stones for vaulting in French work were 
merely cut the same as the stones for the walls, and 
wedged up with mortar; but in England every stone 
was cut to shape. Entering Bishop Lucy’s Early 
English Chapel at the extreme east end, and noticing 
the bay added in the time of Henry VII. (it was 
supposed for the purpose of being able to say that 
the Cathedral was the longest in England), the 
remains of wall-painting, illustrative of Scriptural 
and fabulous legends of the Virgin, were examined 
with great interest. Mr. Parker directed attention 
to the beautiful and skilful manner in which William 
of Wykeham had, as it were, thrown a veil over the 
original Norman work of the building, giving it a 
richer and lighter character. But for the Norman 
work peeping out here and there, one would suppose 
that it was the work of but one period. The choir 
stallwork was very fine and rich, and although 
somewhat earlier than Wykeham’s work, harmonised 
perfectly with the rest of the building. Mr. Parker 
having remarked that William of Wykeham was 
the inventor of the Perpendicular style, the Rev. 
J. G. Joyce said he considered that William 
de Edyngton was the inventor. Mr. Parker re- 
plied that Edyngton’s work was Transitional, but 
that Wykeham’s work was, in his opinion, the earliest 
decided Perpendicular, and if a style could not be 
fairly attributed to one particular individual, still, 
Wykeham, who was a great architectural genius and 
builder, worked out more thoroughly than any- 
one else the Perpendicular style. The altar-screen, 
with its rich canopy-work, was very beautiful and 
well-preserved, all the statues being absent, how- 
ever. Archdeacon Jacob asked whether this screen 
could be removed without endangering the walls. 
Mr. Parker replied that that was a question for 
the constructor rather than the archeologist. Sir 
Stafford Cary thought that if the screen were 
removed it would greatly improve the interior of 
the building. This view was apparently not shared 
by the majority of the visitors, Mr. Parker reply- 
ing that he should be sorry to disturb the screen 
himself. The crypt was next visited, as showing 
the original plan of the church, with the Norman 
apse of the eleventh century. The floor of the 
crypt was at present 5ft. or 6ft. above the original 
level. Ascending to the nave, Mr. Parker, in 
reference to the smallness of the triforium, said it 
evidently arose from that feature having been taken 
out of the upper part of the Norman arches, as was 
shown by the bays opposite the choir steps, where 
the shafts belonging to the rood loft still remained. 

Having still further examined the different por- 
tions of the building, the excursionists returned to 
Southampton at 7 o’clock. 


FIFTH DAY.—TUESDAY, AUGUST 6. 


On Tuesday an ordinary train left Southampton 
at 8.45, arriving at Basingstoke at 9.30. From 
Basingstoke a special train on the Great Western 
Railway conveyed the party to a point near Sil- 
chester. Carriages were in waiting, and the site 
having been reached, the walls and gates were in- 
spected, under the guidance of the Rev. J. G. J oyce. 
During this part of the proceedings the rain was very 
heavy. Luncheon having been served in a tent, the 
houses and forum were inspected, Mr. Joyce’s re- 
marks necessarily being to a great extent a repetition 
of those contained in his lecture at Southampton, 
and of which we give on a preceding page a brief 
summary: At 3 p.m. the party left for 


BASINGSTOKE. 


The ruins of the Holy Ghost Chapel, close to the 
railroad, were first visited, under the guidance of 
Dr. Miller, the vicar of Basingstoke. Dr. Miller said 
that the building was erected early in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., and was remarkable—almost unique— 
in its dedication. It was built as a free chapel for a 
brotherhood without vows, who were to be engaged 
in work of a distinctively educational character. 
The chapel was most beautifully finished, the ma- 
terials being exquisite, and the details of singular 
delicacy. Indeed, the building was so late that some 
of the details were quite Renaissance in character. 
It was founded in 1520, and was dissolved by Act of 
Parliament in the reign of Edward VI. The towns- 
men having petitioned for its revival, it was revived 
and restored in the reign of Queen Mary, but in the 
reign of Elizabeth the funds were diverted and ap- 
plied to the foundation of the School of the Holy 
Ghost, which now is known as the Queen’s Free 
Grammar School of Basingstoke. The chapel was 
dismantled by the Parliamentarians, Until within 
twenty years ago the school was actually held in the 
building at the rear of the chapel, which was cer- 
tainly very much earlier in date than the latter. ’ 


Basingstoke parish church, dedicated to S. Michael 
and All Angels, was then visited. The dedication was 
rather remarkable, as it was generally found only in 
connection with buildings situated on very high 
ground, but it might be accounted for from the fact 
that the church was connected with S. Michael’s 
Mount, in Normandy. At first sight it would 
hardly be supposed that the nave was so very late 
as it was (temp. Henry VIII). The windows 
showed plainly that the building was debased or 
Flamboyant. The chancel was about a century 
earlier than the nave. There was reason to believe 
that the chapel now containing the organ was the 
chapel of Walter de Merton, who founded Merton 
College, and who built in Basingstoke a lazar house 
for the inmates of the college. Some interesting 
fragments of ancient stained glass, inserted in the 
eest window of the north aisle, were next examined 
with much curiosity, as was also a triptych, painted 
by a Flemish master, of about the year 1480. The 
fine modern stained glass window at the east end, 
by Lavers & Barraud, was remarked upon by many 
of the visitors as being particularly excellent in 
design and execution. 

The visitors having been entertained by the Mayor 
and Corporation at the Town Hall, carriages were 
taken to Old Basing, where the church, dedicated to 
S. Mary, and chiefly Perpendicular in character, was 
just glanced at, and a flying visit was paid to the 
remains of Basing House, formerly the abode of the 
Marquis of Winchester, by whom it was defended 
against the Parliamentarians, and when stormed, 
was utterly destroyed. The most notable remains 
are those of the enceinte wall, and the entrance 
gates, bearing shields of the Paulet arms. The visit 
to Old Basing, however, was so hurried as to be hardly 
worth the time and trouble. As it was, several 
members of the party were left behind, being unable 
to catch the train from Basingstoke to Southampton. 


SIXTH DAY.—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


The Historical Section met in the Lecture Hall of 
the Hartley Institution at half-past nine, when the 
following papers wereread: ‘“‘ On Roman and British 
Pottery found in the New Forest,” by the Rey. J. P. 
Bartlett; ‘‘On the Alien Priories of the Isle of 
Wight,” by the Rey. Edmund Venables, Precentor 
of Lincoln; and a memoir on ‘‘ Monastic Decorated 
Tiles found in the South of Hampshire,” by Mr. B. 
W. Greenfield. 


At 1 o’clock a special steamer left the Royal Pier 
for Cowes, Isle of Wight, whence the excursionists 
proceeded by rail to 


NEWPORT. 


Here they inspected a temporary museum, very rich 
in Anglo-Saxon relics and other Isle of Wight anti- 
quities, The church here, dedicated to S. Thomas, was 
then visited. The building is modern Perpendicular, 
having been built in 1854 from the designs of Mr. W. 
Daukes. A very elaborately carved oak Renaissance 
pulpit was pointed out by the vicar, It was executed 
by Joseph Carver in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century (1676), and represents in panels the seven 
liberal sciences, the four cardinal virtues, and the 
three graces. A monument to the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., was also pointed 
out. The font is of the time of James I. 


CARISBROOKE. 


The visitors next proceeded by carriages to Caris- 
brooke, where they inspected the remains of the Roman 
villa, which were discovered in 1859 by Mr. William 
Spickernell in the vicarage garden. Mr. J. H. 
Parker directed attention to the principal points of 
interest, which include a very fine tesselated pave- 
ment of the guilloche pattern, dating from about the 
third century. The remains of the old bath and its 
furnace are very perfect. Carisbrooke Church was next 
visited, and a Puritan pulpit, dated 1658, attracted 
much attention. The church originally formed part 
of the Priory of Carisbrooke, founded by William 
Fitz-Osborne, son-in-law of William the Conqueror. 
Mr. Parker said that the church contained the remains 
of what had been a very fine Transitional Norman 
building, the date being about 1180, The pier arches 
of the nave remained perfect. The chancel had been 
destroyed, but whether by the Puritans or at the 
time of the Dissolution was not clear, although Mr. 
Freeman’s theory was that it was destroyed in 
Henry VIII.’s time. Outside could be seen traces 
of the chancel arch. The aisle was a later addition. 
At the west end there is a very fine Perpendicular 
tower of the time of Henry VI., with the buttresses 
built into the west end of the church. The tower 
arch is open; the lower part of the tower serves as 
an organ chamber. Traces are visible of what 
Mr. Parker considered must have been a western 
screen. 


Carisbrooke Castle.—Carisbrooke is the site of a 
castle built and occupied by the Romans, and the 
earthworks were undoubtedly British. The place 
was formerly the seat of the Governor of the Island. 
The bowling-green, commonly called the “ tilt yard,” 
may have been an amphitheatre during the Roman 
occupation. Very curious and interesting is the deep 
castle well, said to have been made by King Stephen. 
Mr. G. T. Clark, who was to have described the 
castle, being unavoidably absent, Mr. J. H. Parker 
said he was not prepared to say much about the 
building. The keep and other portions were com- 
monly spoken of and considered as Norman; but, 
although.he had made carefulexamination of the keep, 
he had failed to find any Norman work. The keep was 
a very fine Edwardian structure. Proceeding to that 
part of the building now used as Militia stores, Mr. 
Parker pointed out the remains of what was 
apparently an Early English chapel. Among these 
remains was some arcading, temp. Henry III. This 
appeared to him to be the earliest part of the Castle, 
The outside of the keep appeared to him to be finer 
than the interior. As to the remains of the chapel 
just referred to, Mr. Burtt, Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Records, said that there were documents re- 
lating to repairs to the chapel of the Castle in the 
time of Henry III. Proceeding round the walls, 
the window whence King Charles escaped was: 
pointed out by Mr. Kell, F.S.A., and a buttress ad- 
joining was stated by Mr. Parker to be of the time of 
Henry III., i.e., earlier than the rest of the keep. 
Passing out, Mr. Parker directed attention to the 
fine gateway, which was of the time of Edward III. 
This gateway has a very fine bold machicoulis, and 
the walls were pierced with a number of round 
holes, probably for small cannon or falconets; these, 
however, were of later date. The Tudor window 
immediately above the archway was an insertion. 

The visitors then returned by carriages to New- 
port, where refreshments were kindly provided in 
the Town Hall by the Mayor. The train was then 
taken to Cowes, whence the excursionists returned. 
by boat to Southampton, arriving at about 8 o’clock. 
At 9 o’clock there was a conversazione in the 
Museum of the Hartley Institution. 


CONCLUDING MEETING. 


The concluding meeting was hetd yesterday 
(Thursday) week at the Hartley Institution, 
when it was announced that Exeter had been 
selected as the locale of next year’s meeting. The 
general opinion is that the Southampton meeting 
has been an unusually successful and interesting one.. 


——_—- 


THE PORTLAND BREAKWATER. 


HE Portland Breakwater, the last stone of 
which was laid by the Prince of Wales on 
Saturday, has been erected for the protection of 
vessels in the Portland Roads, under the superinten- 
dence of Sir John Coode. The structure has cost 
upwards of a million pounds, being almost entirely 
the work of convicts, The foundation-stone was 
laid on the 25th of July, 1849, by the late 
Prince Albert; thus the construction of the exten- 
sive works has occupied more than twenty-three 
years. From the island of Portland itself the struc- 
ture extends some 3,500ft. in the direction of the 
north-east, then for about 5,000ft. stretching due 
northward across the bay, the break of the two 
parts occurring at the east end. Through the open- 
ing thus formed ships may pass into smooth water, 
and, favoured with a fair wind, proceed down 
channel. The gap is of sufficient width to allow 
two line-of-battle ships to pass out abreast. At the 
east-end of the breakwater stands a solid circular 
granite fort. The great North fort—the feature of 
the breakwater—is still more formidable. Its 
dimensions are 100ft. in height, 400ft. diameter at 
the base, and 200ft. at the summit, the solid stone 


structure standing in a depth of from 60ft. to 70ft. — 


of rough sea-water. An idea of the magnitude of 
the undertaking may be gathered from the fact that 
the foundations of the granite columns consist of 
140,000 tons of stone. The walls at the base con- 
sist of granite 4}ft. in thickness, and Portland stone 
8ft., the former tapering at the summit to 44ft., and 
the latter to 4ft. The fort has three stories, the 
basement being set apart entirely to reserve and 
expense magazines with shot and shell stores, while 
the two upper stories are casemated mortar batteries. 
The eastern portion of the works has a round parae 
pet and sea-wall, andat the summit are roadways, 
divided into two platforms; one of which, on the 
inner side, next to the land, is 40ft. in breadth, and 
12ft. above the level of the sea, while the other is 
18ft. broad, and 28ft. above the sea, and rests on @ 
series of arched recesses. A coal storehouse, in 
which 6,000 tons of fuel may be housed, stands om 
the land end. 
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Loose gravel is the most favourable mate- 
rial to work in, but a powerful dredger will 
break up and raise indurated beds of gravel, 
clay, and boulders. Owing to the difference 
in power of the dredging machines employed 
onthe Clyde,‘and the character of the material 
raised, the cost of dredging varies much. 
Last year, it is stated by Mr. Stevenson, the 
most powerful machine lifted 430,240 cubic 
yards of silt and sand in 2,420 hours, ata 
cost of 26d. per cubic yard, and this was 
deposited at a distance of 27 miles from 
Glasgow by steam hopper barges, at a cost of 
546d. per cubic yard, making rather more 
than 8d. together. ‘The buckets of this 
dredger are 3ft. 3in. X 2ft. 5in. x 1ft. 1lin., 
and when working in sand can lift 190 cubic 
yards per hour. The greatest depth of 
water the machine can dredge in is 28ft. 

On the other hand, another dredger work- 
ing 2,605 hours lifted only 26,927 cubic yards 
of hard gravel and boulder clay, at a cost of 
208d. per cubic yard, which was deposited 
on the alvens or bed of the river at a cost of 
17:46d. per cubic yard, making together 
3s. 21d. per cubic yard. 

Another machine working, 1,832 hours, 
raised 122,664 cubic yards of silt, sand, and 
sewage deposit, at a cost of 5-67 per cubic 
yard. This was deposited on land at a cost 
of 16-40d. per cubic yard, making 1s. 10d. 
together. 

Another machine, working 2,233 hours, ex- 
cavated 65,160 cubic yards of silt, gravel, and 
‘sand, at a cost of 5-89d. per cubic yard, and it 
cost to deposit it on the alvens of the river 
9-83d. per cubic yard, making together 1s. 33d. 

The total quantity of deposit and new 
material dredged from the Clyde daring 27 
years has been 13,617,000 cubic yards, or up- 
wards of 17 million tons. The dredging plant 
of the Clyde trustees consists of 6 steam 
dredgers, 14 steam hopper-barges, 1 tug 
steamer, 3 diving-bells, 270 punts, and 
numerous row-boats, the total value of which 
is £140,000. The wages of the crews, coal, 
and stores last year were fully £14,000, and 
the cost of repairs £10,775 ! 

Mr. Murray supplies Mr. Stevenson with 
information on the cost of dredging in the 
river Wear, from which it appears that during 
5 years the average cost was as follows :— 


- NOTES ON EARTHWORK—XIU. 
\PACHINERY is not much employed in 
England for excavating or removing 
earth in dry ground, except that for long 
leads locomotives are preferable to horses ; 
leads, that is to say, of more than about two 
miles in length, which, however, seldom 
occur; and that steam cranes are used to raise 
earth excavated within limited spaces, and at 
considerable depths, where there would be 
no room for barrow roads or horse runs ; but 
n excavating under water, and especially in 
removing obstructions in the beds of rivers, 
nachinery is very largely employed, from a 
common windlass to raise a bag and spoon 
nto a punt or barge on the smaller rivers to 
, powerful steam-engine to drive a chain of 
yuckets on board a dredging vessel in larger 
ivers. 

In bag and spoon work an iron ring of 
bout 2ft. wide and 2ft. 6in. long, steeled at 
he front end, and flattened to a cutting edge, 
nd having a bag of strong leather or canvas 
ttached to it, is fixed by a socket to the end 
f a pole, which is guided by a man at one 
nd of the barge, while a rope attached to 
he ring and taken to the other end of the 
arge is there passed round the barrel of a 
vindlass. ‘The pole being guided into an up- 
ight position at the side of the barge, the 
ope is wound upon, and the spoon dragged 
long the bottom until it arrives near the 
ther end of the barge; the rope being now 
rought nearly into a vertical position, the 
inding is continued, and the bag raised 
bove the surface, when its contents are 
uwned into the barge. By another rope the 
ag and spoon are hauled back again to the 
ther end of the barge, and the operation 
peated. Soft ground may in this way be 
redged at a cost of 8d. or 9d. per cubic yard, 
id gravel from 10d. to 1s. 

Another plan is to moor two barges, one 
1 each side of the river, and upon a chain 
issing from one to the other to place an iron 
‘edging bucket. On one of the barges the 
lain is wound round a crab winch, worked 
y Six men, and on the other barge the chain 

wound round a common windlass, worked 

r two men. The bucket is dropped on to the 
ttom at the side of the barge containg the 
indlass, and drawn across by the crab winch 
id into the other barge by means of sloping 


Raising and depositing at sea 1:528d. per ton 
1 0-1 


anks, the bucket being again lowered and aes cheprecconaD pene tiene eee enaaee ‘ ye i 
. a r $8 ia 
uuled across by the windlass in the opposite Rfeteviche tan like neon 
” 
rege. 
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The articles which precede this one are 4 
ised chiefly on the experience of the author 
them, but this and those which may follow, 
the contrary, are based chiefly on that of 
hers. Where statements are made of things 
t within the personal knowledge of the 
thor, the proper authorities are given. 

Itis stated in Mr. David Stevenson’s ‘Canal 
d River Engineering,” just published, that 
nd dredges, worked by from 7 to 12 men, 
st from £230 to £390. They can work in 
depth of about 16ft. of water, and can 
ise ordinary deposit at a cost of from 
6d. to 2s. per ton. Mr. Stevenson says 
ut the Clyde trustees employ the largest 
edging fleet of any river trust’ in the king- 
m, in maintaining and still deepening and 
dening the river to meet the ever increas- 
3 demands of the shipping trade. Mr. 
mes Deas, engineer to the Clyde Naviga- 


There are two ways in which dredging is per- 
formed. One is to steam straight ahead 
longitudinally of the river, by which means 
parallel furrows are excavated in the bed, 
and the other is to traverse the river laterally 
by means of shore anchors and chains, and 
take a turn ahead each time of arriving at 
either side, whereby the whole width re- 
quired to be excavated is done as the dredger 
proceeds, 

in some cases the bottom is found to be 
too hard to be dredged until it has been 
loosened and broken up. At Newry Mr. 
Rennie blasted the bottom to a depth of 6ft. 
or 8ft. at low water, and removed the material 
by dredging, ata cost of from 4s. to 5s. per 
cubic yard. At the bar of the Erne, at 
Ballyshannon, Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson 
found large quantities of boulder stones, which 


n Trustees, supplies him with the infor- 
tion that last year 904,104 cubic yards, or 
30,000 tons weré dredged from that river, 
which 689,560 cubic yards were carried 
t to sea in hopper barges, and 214,544 
vic yards were deposited on land by means 
punts. Of the 904,104 cubic yards as 
ch as 345,209 were dredged from the 
per reaches of the river and its tributaries 
1 from the deposit from the city sewers, 
1 558,895 cubic yards of new material 
re dredged, representing the increase in 

capacity of the river called for by the 
reasing etree of the shipping trade. 
2 average cost of dredging and d iting ; 
3 941d. per cubic yard. : ean 


were blasted and afterwards raised by dredgers 
worked by hand, at a cost of 10s, 6d. per 
cubic yard. 

An accountis given by Mr. George Edwards, 
in the Minutes of Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, of an extensive appli- 
cation of blasting for the improvement of the 
river Severn under the directions of the late 
Sir William Cubitt, from which it appears 
that a succession of marl beds, varying from 
100 yards to half a mile, were found in the 
channel of the river, which proved so hard 
that, by dredging alone, no more than 50 or 60 
tons could be raised per day, while the ma- 
chinery of the dredges was constantly giving 
way. Attempts were first made to drive iron 


rods into the marl beds and to break it up, 
and a second attempt was made to loosen it 
by dragging across its surface an instrument 
like a strong plough, but these plans proving 
unsuccessful, it was determined to blast the 
whole surface to be operated on. The marl 
was very dense, weighing 146lb. per cubic 
foot, which is about one-third heavier than 
the average weight we gave (ina former num- 
ber of this series of notes) of marl in its 
ordinary condition above water. At the 
Severn bore-holes were drilled, 6ft. apart each 
way, to the depth of 2ft. below the level of 
the bottom to be dredged out. The bores 
were made in the following manner, from 
floating rafts moored in the river :—Wrought- 
iron pipes 34in. diameter, three-sixteenths of 
an inch thick, were driven a few inches into 
the marl. Through these pipes holes were 
bored, first with a 1Jin. jumper, and then with 
an auger. The holes were bored 2ft. below 
the proposed bottom of the dredging, as it 
was expected that each shot would dislocate 
or break in pieces a mass of marl of a conical 
form, of which the bore-hole would be the 
centre, and its bottom the apex, so that the 
adjoining shots would leave between them a 
pyramidal piece of marl where the powder 
would have produced little or no effect. By 
carrying the shot-holes lower than the in- 
tended dredging, the apex only of this pyra- 
mid was left to be removed. ‘The shots were 
fired with Bickford’s fuse. The quantity of 
powder used was—for holes 4ft. deep 2Ib., 
4ft. Gin. deep 3lb., 5ft. deep 4lb. Not one ina 
hundred missed fire. The effect of a shot was 
to lift the pipe afew inches only. The cost of 
each shot is calculated as follows :— 


8a) de 

TW8G-O8 MALOTIAN....csceduavcacvesessecedsasceceuvoras Be .0 
TUS DOUNE or ore Neha cecescatesvecurehastencarpadeae naan 33 
Pitched bag for CHAT ZE: -......ce0ssessseressess ecae 0 3 
IDLO DOWER St DEG. cccccccssasasvevesssecsecseaes 1 42 
Mitr LUsOve t GOs mrsascuscessceesartccstettcarsencrentaves OS 
Pitch, tallow, twine, coals, &C. .....scssccceeeres 0 42 
a0: 


Each shot loosened and prepared for dredg- 
ing about 4 cubic yards. The cost was, 
therefore, about 1s. 9d. per cubic yard. The 
cost of dredging the material after it had 
been thus prepared was 2s. 3d. per cubic 
yard, making together 4s. 

In one part of the River Clyde, extending 
over about 2,000 yards, the bed was greatly 
encumbered with large boulders, and here the: 
dredging was assisted by the diving-bell.. 
When the dredgers had cleared away the: 
material which covered the boulders, diving- 
bells were used to clear away the larger 
boulders, and when that part of the channel 
had been cleared of them the dredgers went 
again over the same bottom, removing all the 
lighter material from the heads of the lower 
boulders, preparatory to the bells commencing 
again, and these operations were continued 
until the necessary depth was attained. 
Some of these boulders were 4 and 5 tons: 
weight, consisting of trap rock and whinstone. 

A diving-bell is a rectangular cast-iron 
box, with the edges rounded off usually, 
6ft. long, 4ft. wide, and 5ft. high, afford- 
ing room for four men, the thickness of metal - 
being 2in. at the top and the upper part of 
the sides, and from 3in. to 3tin. at the 
bottom. The greater thickness, and there- 
fore weight, at the bottom, is given to keep 
the bell steady. It usually weighs, according 
to Professor Rankine’s ‘‘ Manual of Civil 
Engineering, about 5 tons, and displaces 
about 34 tons of water when quite filled with 
air; the difference being the load on the crane 
in the boat from which it issuspended and by 
which it isloweredandraised. It hasanumber, 
not usually exceeding twelve, of bull’s-eyes, 
or glazed holes, on the top, to admit light. 
They are Sin. or 10in. in diameter, and the 
glass is about 2in. thick. A leather or other 
flexible pipe, about 3in. diameter, is attached 
to the top of the bell, and its other end ia 
the boat is attached to a forcing-pump, which 
drives into the bell. 

Smeaton first used this form of bell, at 
Ramsgate Harbour, and the manner of exca- 
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vating the bottom is given in Vol: III. of his 
*¢ Reports,” to this effect : 

The man at the pump forces down so much 
air to the bell as will cause the air to flow out 
beneath the lower edge of the bell and rise 
in bubbles to the surface; as long as this 
continues he knows that the divers are well 
supplied with air. The loose sand is removed 
by dredging from above, and then the bell 
is let down to the bottom, which at Ramsgate 
is a hard chalk rock; when it stands. thereon 
it lays the chalk dry to the level of the 
bottom edge of the bell, but if the surface is 
uneven, the bell cannot descend so low but 
that it will leave 6in. or 8in. of water on the 
bottom. The surface of this water is the 
level they work to, and by cutting away 
every eminence which rises above the water 
they soon obtain a perfectly level surface. 
They work with a small pick, made some- 
thing like a narrow adze, and asthe chalk is 
not hard the work proceeds rapidly. When 
they have accumulated a certain quantity of 
rubbish, they knock three times on the bell, 
to order the people to draw it up, till they, 
standing on the bottom, findthemselves knee 
deep, then two knocks to stand fast. They 
now take in ashallow basket let down from 
above, and fill the rubbish into it, then 
pull the rope to order it to be drawn up, and 
strike four times on the bell that it may be 
lowered down, and they proceed with their 
work. Having in this way hewed away the 
surface till the water standing equally all 
over it shows it to bea level plane, they give 
erders to be removed to a new situation, yet 
at so short a distance that part of the surface 
just levelled is still beneath the bell; in this 
way a uniform plane is preserved, and the 
rock is prepared. for the stonework (to be 
built upon it) without any other level than 
the water, 
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BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from page 101.) 


HE members started on Wednesday week morn- 
ing for Boscobel. Several of the neighbour- 
ing gentry joined the Association as they went along, 
till, by the time that Chillington had been reached, 
the cortége was somewhat imposing. Longbirch, 
an early residence of the Giffard family, was visited. 
A glance of that old monastery, the White Ladies, 
was obtained from the carriages; and then Giffard’s 
Cross called up the legend of the shooting of the 
pauper by an early Giffard, whose trusty cross-bow 
saved the lives of the lodgekeeper and her child. 
The visitors alighted again at Brewood Church, 
where the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Wrottesley, vicar, 
sketched the history of the erection, and showed 
the records, which are unbroken from A.p. 1562 ; 
and Mr. Planché cescribed the Giffard effigies. At 
Boscobel, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth read a paper. 
When Mr. Ainsworth had received the thanks of 
the Association for his paper, the antiquarians and 
their friends, led by Major Thorneycroft and his 
two carriages, drove through the park of Earl Brad- 
ford to the family church of Weston, which the 
Hon. and Rev. John R. A. Bridgeman described, 
assisted by Mr. Planché. Mr. Planché demon- 
strated that the modern effigies in the niches of the 
chancel erected to Knights Templars were of the 
dates of Edward I., certainly a century later than 
the mural record relating to one of them indicated. 


There was now a drive of eight miles before the + 


members, and then Patshull, the seat of the Earl of 
Dartmouth, the President of the Association, would 
be reached. At Patshull, the Association was 
entertained at luncheon. 

After Patshull Church had been viewed, the mem- 
bers got back to Wolverhampton by half-past six.— 
In the evening, papers were read at the Town Hall. 

The evening meeting, at the Town Hall, was held 
under the presidency of Mr. J. R. Planché. When 
Mr. Roberts had sketched the excursion of the 
morning, Mr. Levien read a paper, entitled ‘A 
Notice of Early Religious Houses in Staffordshire.” 
The author was thanked for his contribution, and 
then the Chairman read his paper ‘On the Family 
of the Giffards.” 

The third paper was, “On the Briton, Roman, 
and Saxon in Staffordshire,” which was the produc- 
» nof Mr. T. Morgan, who read it. The author 
mentioned in passing the conflict at Wednesfield, 
and the defeat of the Danes, at about the same time, 
at Tettenhall, whilst he touched upon the fact that 


Cannock Chase was the favourite hunting grounds 
of the Mercian kings. 


o'clock, with thanks to the Chairman and to the 
gentlemen who had read papers. 


forty and fifty, left Wolverhampton on Thursday, 
in carriages, at nine o’clock, and soon arrived at 
Ludstone Hall. 
owner, by whom they were conducted over the 
premises. 
tapestry, probably Belgian. 
a deep moat, was built by the Whitmores, in 1607, 
and it is curious that, after having been leased for a 
period of 200 years, it came back into the same 
family. 


chief features were pointed out by Mr. E. Roberts, 
who explained that the earliest portion was unques- 
tionably Norman. 
off of the whitewash, and also the removal from the 
font of the paint, by which it was sought to make 
what was a mixture of stone and plaster look like 
gray marble. 
directed the special attention of the members to the 
beautiful altar-tomb of Sir Richard Broke, with his 
two wives. 
removed from the market-place to the churchyard 
was explained by Mr. Roberts, who showed that the 
base was of the thirteenth century ; and it transpired 
that it was originally erected to commemorate the 
termination of a plague that arose upon the sudden 


The proceedings closed at a quarter to eleven 
The members and friends, numbering between 


The party were met here by the 


Much delight was expressed at the 
The house, which has 


Subsequently Claverley Church was visited. The 


He recommended the cleaning 


Here Mr. Wilding (of Montgomery) 


A striking market cross that had been 


drying up of the surrounding marshes, and was at 
one time twice its present height. 

The visitors next visited Quatford Church and the 
Danish Encampment, in the locality, both of which 
were commented on by the Rev. George Leigh 
Wasey. 

At Bridgnorth the members took luncheon, and 
then were conducted over the town. The house of 
Bishop Perey (author of ‘“ Percy’s Relics”), whose 
father was a grocer at Bridgnorth, was visited, and 
a doubtful reading of a tablet in the house eluci- 
dated by Mr. Roberts. Then the Church of 8. 
Leonard’s, now being restored, was inspected ; after- 
wards the Castle, the rock dwellings, the hermitage, 
and the like, were visited. At the base of the keep 
of the Castle, Mr. Ward gave an excellent resume 
of the history of the town and neighbourhood, and 
of the castle in particular, showing how the tower, 
in its present leaning condition, had been brought 
into that state, and the rest of the Castle utterly 
demolished, by the Parliamentary forces under 
Cromwell. The Association cheered the announce- 
ment of the fact that fifty years ago the “local 
Goths” of that time tried to bring down the present 
remains of the tower, but without success. 

After leaving Bridgnorth, Worfield Church was 
inspected, and later on, a splendid double encamp- 
ment of ancient Britons, it is thouglit, but subse- 
quently possessed by the Romans, was visited. It 
is situated at Chesterton, and it excited much 
gratification from the visitors. 

The evening meeting was then held, with the Rey. 
Mr. Stephens (Wednesfield) in the chair. 


Mr. J. C. TrrpEsLeEy contributed a paper on “The 
Earlier Industries of Staffordshire,” of which the 
following is an abstract :—The first development of 
minerals in the south part of the county is asso- 
ciated by popular tradition with Aston Furnace, near 
Birmingham, whither, the old chronicles say, ‘“ sea- 
coles” were borne on mules’ backs up the old holloway 
from Wednesbury, in the days of the ancient 
Britons. In North Staffordshire, iron ore was cer- 
tainly delved soon after the Conquest, for it was 
smelted at Uttoxeter in the thirteenth century; and 
coal and ironstone were both dug at Amblecote in 
the days of Edward III. The earliest authentic 
record of coal-getting in Staffordshire occurs in a 
deed of the Heronville family, wherein some lands 
bequeathed, A.p. 1315, to Johanner de Weddesbryle 
are described as “lying at Bradeswall (Bradley) 
against the cole-pits.” Iron manufacture in Staf- 
fordshire was commenced soon after the Conquest ; 
and, by the disinterment of scoria at West Brom- 
wich and other places, a much earlier origin has been 
conjectured. A record of the fourteenth century 
mentions the raising and smelting of iron ore at 
Brierly Hill; and Camden, in his “ Britannia” (A.p. 
1580), refers to Staffordshire as “ an iron-producing 
country.” The invention of the blast furnace 
about that period had no doubt given considerable 
impetus to the industry. A century later the sub- 
stitution of coal for charcoal in iron smelting by 
Dud Dudley marked another era of importance; and 
this was succeeded after the lapse of another century 
by the invention of the steam-engine. The first 
blast engine was erected by James Watt, at Bradley, 
near Bilston. Lockmaking was a recognised industry 
in Wolverhampton and Willenhall at the commence- 


Croxden Abbey. 
on a large scale, and are distinctly traceable. 


his tenant, 


ment of the sixteenth century, and before the ené 
of Elizabeth’s reign the craftsmen had become famou; 
for their skill. 
containing bells (like the one mentioned in thy 
“Odyssey,” 21st), and-locks for “bridles for seold- 
ing women” were among the curiosities of the craf; 
at that time. 
by the insertion of a cross, the shank being sur. 
rounded by beads. 
Wolverhampton and Bilston from South Wales, A.p 
1740, the Old Hall (the ancient seat of the Leveson. 
Gowers) being the first factory of importance, 
melled japan-ware, sword hilts, steel chains, and stee 
shoe buckles are among the now obsolete industrie 
for which Wolverhampton was famous two certurie 
ago. 
in South Staffordshire in the fifteenth century, anc 
is mentioned by Leland in his ‘ Itinerary” (ap, 
1538) as a craft of considerable importance. 
making was introduced into Stourbridge in 1550, by 
a little band of Hungarian refugees. 
their first factory is still known as Hungary Hill 
The arts of cutting and engraving glass were intro. 
duced from Germany a century later. Leather wares 
in the shape of saddlery and harness, were manu. 
factured in Walsall as early as the year 1660, and; 
few years later Stafford and Stone became recognise 
seats of the shoe trade. 
beverage in the reign of Richard I., Sir Walte 
Scott’s allusion to that fact in “Ivanhoe” being sup: 
plemented by authentic records. 
of pottery and porcelain in Staffordshire dates fron 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
in the south, but. soon became established in thi 
north part of the county. For two centuries thi 
manufacture was of the rudest type, it being reserve 
for Wedgwood “to convert a rude and inconsiderabl 
manufacture into an elegant art, and an importan 
branch of national commerce.” 


Miniature locks for cabinets, lock: 
Key bows were usually ornamente¢ 
Japanning was introduced inti 


Ena- 


Wrought nail making was a thriving industry 


Glass: 
The site oi 


Burton ale was a famous 


The manufactur 


It originate, 


This paper was followed by the paper of Mr. J.W 


Grover, C.E., on “Iron and Ironworks of Romai 
Britain.” 


The programme for Friday included Stafford (§ 


Mary’s and S. Chad’s Churches, the Castle, an 
Bury Ring), Stowe Church, Chartley, Uttoxeter 
and Croxden Abbey. Some of the work mappet 
out for the day had to be abandoned from want 0 
time. 
hampton at mine o’clock, and were received by th 
Mayor. 
Mary’s Church, where the Rector read a paper de 
scriptive of this fine church, which was restored b} 
Sir Gilbert Scott in 1843. 
church, on the external wall, some slight traces 0 
Norman moulding may be noticed. On the returi 
home in the evening 8. Chad’s Church was visited 


The party reached Stafford from Wolver 


The party immediately proceeded to § 


At the west end of th 


Another party visited Stowe, Uttoxeter, an 
The ruins of Croxden Abbey ar 
Iti 
satisfactory to add that these ruins are well care 
for both by their owner, the Earl of Macclesfield, an 
Mr. John Carrington. Mr. Gordo 
Hills read a paper containinga large amount of in 
formation relative to Croxden, collected in it by th 
author froma MS. record of the Abbey, whic 
gives acomplete series of notices of its abbots fo 
the first 200 years of its existence, in which th 
dates of the erection of its various portions wer 
accurately defined. 4) 
On Saturday the Association went. to Dudle 
where the members were received at. the Institut 
and Museum by the Mayor and Corporation, wh 
then led them to the Castle, where Mr. E. Rober 
pointed out the leading features at the Priory, a0 
read a paper upon the Castle. Before leaving th 
Castle grounds the Association were conducte 
through the caverns, which had been specially illu 
minated for the members, who expressed their grei 
delight at what they saw im these vast gallerie 
which owe their formation to the excavations i 
the Silurian limestone. The visitors drove om | 
Stourton Castle, where Mr. G. W. Wright read 
paper upon Cardinal Pole. The author claimed fi 
Stourton that it was the birthplace of the Cardina 
whose life he reviewed. ‘The members were show 
a sleeping apartment where it, was maintained : 


the Cardinal was born, and over the doors of whi 
there were carvings, which were said to be portra 
of this celebrated ecclesiastic. On their way hom 
Halbeach was halted at, and the chimney point 
out in which the Guy Faux conspirators. conceal: 
themselves before their arrest. | 

In the evening, the Association was: officially e 
tertained at a conversazione in the Town Hall 
Wolverhampton, provided by the Mayor of 
borough, and for which some 350 invitations wé 
issued. Risrat 

About. 300 ladies and gentlemen accepted the 
vitation of the Mayor and Mrs. Ford to attend 
conversazione. 
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At the close of the entertainment the company | bushel are fairly represented below for the propor- 


assembled in the Council Chamber, where the Mayor 
wresided, with Lord Wrottesley on one hand and Mr. 
zordon M. Hills on the other, Mr. E. Roberts and 
ther members of the Association surrounding him. 
—Lord Wrottesley, speaking as a vice-president, 
oped that the members of the Association had not 
peen disappointed by what they had seen in that 
.eighbourhood. He was sure that the inhabitants 
vad derived nothing but profit and pleasure and in- 
truction from the visit, that had been paid them. 
he Wolverhamptoa Congress, he trusted, had been 
js agreeable and successful a one as had hitherto 
een held by the Association.—Mr. Hills spoke of 
he Congress having been most prosperous and 
ileasant, He tenderea the warmest thanks of the 
Ssociation to the Mayors and Corporations of 
Yolverhampton, of Stafford, and of Dudley ; to the 
vclesiastics; and to the private residents, who had 
I, ia every possible way, contributed to the object 
‘the Association; and he concluded after saying 
vat the county of Stafford might well be proud of 
.e ecclesiastical buildings it possessed. 


} 2 
| THE STRENGTH OF BRICKWORK.* 
(Continued from p. 109.) 


T will be necessary now to consider briefly the 
- ultimate tensile resistance exhibited by brick- 
ork under a direct pull, and not as in the preceding 
;periments, through the indirect agency of a trans- 
\rse stress. From the nature of the material under 
nsideration, it may be anticipated that, practically, 
e direct tensile resistance, f,, will be equal to f, 
vhough it is well known that in some other 
nterials, such as wrought and cast iron, the value 
‘fi is sometimes less that 3Yf. 

The tensile strength of a mass of brickwork will 
Viously be limited by the intensity of adhesion of 
2 cement to the bricks in some instances, and by 
» intrinsic strength of the cement and bricks re- 
setively in others. In new or green work the 
ength of the cement wlll govern that of the whole 
h : : 2 
88, but after the lapse of a certain period, varying 
~h the nature of the cement, the bricks, if badly 
2eted, will often prove the source of weakness. 
wever inferior the bricks may be, the mass of 
‘ckwork must, nevertheless, if the cement be good, 
‘sess considerable tensile strength. In any cross 
tion the area of the cement joints will amount 
sroximately to one-seventh of the entire sectional 
a; hence, if the bricks possessed absolutely no 
vinsic strength, the average resistance per unit of 
2 of the entire mass could not be less than one- 
enth of that of the cement employed. 

‘eneral Pasley states the average adhesion of two 
‘ks cemented together with Portland cement to 
5000Ib., or, say, fy = 140Ib. per square inch. 
at takes the adhesion as equal to the tensile 
ngth of the cementing material, and gives the 
pwing values to fi, one year after mixture :— 


Pounds per 

: sq. in. 
‘00d hydraulic lime.. mace P= L70 
Ordinary ,, ede wees ft = 140 to 100 
jRich lime..............0 ~ fi = 40 
ood hydraulic mortar............... Fi = 140 
Jrdinary ,, SHI. dedevevscastens Ji = 85 

ood common mortar............... f= 1 

39 TT hiteshend iwcs ae “a Feral 


as the ad- 
six months 
* mixture, and this conclusion is verified by the 
‘ts of some experiments carried out by Mr. 
ertson in the year 1858, when the adhesion of 
ground mortar, six months after mixture, was 
'd to be as follows : 
j 


Ib. 
\Vell-ground mortar and blue bricks...... 7; = 40 
gray stocks,...., 1 = 36 
soft place....... 71 = 18 

pe inferior results obtained with the soft bricks 
,due to the water being taken up by the bricks, 
fonsequently not being available for the forma 
_Of silicates, 


. the same series of experiments the adhesion of 
nt to gray stock bricks at the end of one week 


} » ” ” 
n » ” 


of one month respectively, after mixture, proved 
» as follows ; 
basi eae Ib. 
Juick-setting Cement, Ist week... j= 23 

” %” KLE he a Fi = 30 
low ,, » Re Fes. sveee JL = 15 
} ” n 4th 8) ‘Seeccevese oe Sl = 59 


€ very exhaustive series of experiments carried 
y Mr. Grant on Portland cement of the best 
'y afford valuable information as to the progres- 
nucrease in the strength of cement during the 
rear of its age. The average results of his ex- 
ents upon cement weighing 112lb. to the 


ee 


* From Engineering, 


tions of cement and sand referred to: 


crete, consisting of one part of gray stone lime to 
six parts of ballast, is at least as strong under com- 
pression as good stock brickwork; and concrete 


: One One | Three | One | made of one part of Portland cement to nine parts 
Material. Week. | Month.| Months. | Year. | of unscreened ballast has been found to possess 
ample transverse strength for fence walls and similar 
ib. | Ib Ib Resort laces 
1 cement to2sand| fj = 23] 55 113 205 (Zo be continued.) 
hard 2, |fi= 43] 187 163 310 BPE ai oe 
WESLEYAN METHODISM AND CHAPEL 
Net cement......... Ji = 200 | 300 390 480 BUILDING. 


With cement of the unusually great weight of 
123lb. per bushel, the corresponding increase in 
strength at the early stages was very noteworthy, 


as will be seen by the following tabulated results : 


: One One Three One 

Material, Week. | Month.| Months. | Year, 

Tb. Ib. Ib. Ib. 

1 cement to 1 sand] f; = 157 200 243 317 
Net cement......... Si = 365 415 470 545 


With Roman and Medina cement the results ob- 
tained by Mr. Grant were very unsatisfactory, as 
will be seen from the following summary of about 


500 experiments : 


1 week. 
ib. Ib: 


1 month, 
Ib. Ib 


3 months, 


Ibe Bis Tb: 
Net 


cement, 


With an admixture of sand the results were so 


irregular as to render a record of them useless, 


The preceding Tables epitomise the results of 
several thousands of experiments on the tensile 
strength of cement and mortar; it will, therefore, 
At first 
sight the irregularity of the results attained, as re- 
gards the direct tensile strength of brickwork, may 
appear inconsistent when compared with the compa- 
ratively uniform value of the same resistance as 
deduced in the previously cited experiments upon 
transverse strength. If it be remembered, however, 
that in the case of the brick beams submitted to 
test, high class cement alone was used, the apparent 
discrepancies vanish, and it will be evident that, 
practically as well as theoretically, the values of 
f and f; may be taken as identical. If due considera- 
tion be given to the latter series of experiments, it 
will also be evident that the great strength of the 
Nine Elms and Exhibition brick beams was not, as 
suggested by Brunel, due almost wholly to the hoop 
iron bond, but that, on the contrary, the introdue- 
tion of the iron had, as asserted by the experimenters 
themselves, little to say to the question of resistance, 

The variance in the results attained in both series 
of experiments might also be cited by some engi- 
neers as a sufficient justification of their habitual 
exclusion of the element of tensile resistance in any 
although, as a 
matter of fact, and as already shown, all engineers 
rely, though it may be unconsciously, upon this 
property of brickwork in the practical execution of 
their works. But this positionis not tenable, since it 
may readily be shown that quite as wide a variance 
in the results is exhibited by brickwork under com- 
pression. Thus many hand-made ill-burnt bricks 
will not bear a pressure equivalent to but 14 tons 
per square foot without crumbling, whilst not very 
long ago one unprecedently strong machine-made 
brick by Clayton & Co., was found by Kirkaldy to 
sustain a pressure equivalent to no less than 323 
tons per square foot—a variance quite as wide as 


be unnecessary to adduce further evidence, 


calculations referring to brickwork ; 


any exhibited by brickwork under tensile strains. 


Many of the bricks supplied by the same makers 
for the Midland Railway and Thames Embankment 
contracts bore 95 tons per square foot before 
cracking to any extent, 133 tons before cracking to 


a considerable extent, and 190 tons before 
throughout. 

Piers of compressed bricks 2ft. Gin, high by 8iin. 
Square were tested by Mr. Robertson, and found to 
sustain 50 tons per square foot when set in gray 
stone lime, and 200 tons when set in Portland 
cement. Clarke found that the resistance to crushing 
of rather soft bricks set in cement averaged 34 tons 
per square foot, and many other experiments might 
be cited to show that this amount fairly represents 
the average resistance of ordinary stock bricks set 
in ordinary good mortar. Grant’s experiments show 
the crushing resistance of bricks made of net Port- 
land cement to be 243 tons per square foot when 
three months old, and 385 tons when nine months 
old, whilst, with the addition of one part of sand, the 
rsspective resistances were reduced to 160 tons and 
292 tons, and with five parts of sand to 61 tons 
and 108 tons per square foot. Properly made con- 


crushing 


1 year. 
. Ib. 
i Fi = 4210106 93to168 71+%0208 96 to 300 


fer growth of Methodism has been commented 

on as one of the most extraordinary religious 
phenomena of modern times. Like all other religious 
bodies, from the ‘Old Catholics ” to the Quakers, 
the Wesleyans are falling in with the fashion of 
building new chapels. The connexion is sufficiently 
wealthy to expend upwards of £200,000 annually 
on the building or completion of “ chapels, organs, 
schools, or ministers’ houses.” But this, even, is not 
satisfactory to some of the more wealthy members of 
the community, who think they ought to imitate 
the example set by the Bishop of London’s Fund. 
It is proposed to raise in addition a fund without 
delay, by contributions spread over a few years, of 
half a million sterling, and half of this sum is to 
be appropriated to the erection of additional chapels 
over the country. 

Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well, and 
we hope the chapels that are to be erected will be of 
more satisfactory character architecturally, and more 
substantial in their construction, than many of the 
edifices erected during recent years by the Wesleyans. 


— 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE following is the programme of the N orthamp- 
e tonshire Excursion, which commences on Monday 
next, under the guidance of Edmund Sharpe, 
M.A., F.R.IB.A. :— 


On Monday, the 19th inst., the party will leave the 
King’s Cross Station, London, by the 7.50 a.m. train, 
and will arrive at Peterborough at 10.16, from thence 
they will proceed by the Midland Railway, leaving 
Peterborough at 10.32, and arriving at Stamford at 
10.52 am. The following places will be visited :-— 
Burghley House; Stamford, 8. Martin’s; S. Mary’s ; 
Brown’s Hospital; S. John’s; All Saints’ ; S, George’s; 
S. Leonard’s; Free School, Whitefriars, &c. The 
dinner will take place at the George Hotel, Stamford, 
where the party will remain for the night. Mr. Sharpe 
will deliver an address at the George Hotel, at 
7.30 p.m, 

On Tuesday, August 20th, the excursionists will 
leave Stamford at 8 o’clock, and will proceed in car- 
riages to Uffington, West Deeping, Market Deeping, 
S. James, Deeping, Northborough, Elton, Helpston, 
Bainton, Barnack, and back to Stamford. 

On Wednesday, August 2Ist, the party will leave 
Stamford by the 8.20 a.m. train for Elton, where they 
will be met by the carriages, and conveyed to Fother- 
inghay, Warmington, Tansor, Cotterstock, Polebrooke, 
Barnewell, S. Andrew, Tichmarsh, Thorpe Station 
(Tithe Barn), and Oundle. Oundle Church will be 
visited after dinner. 

On Thursday, August 22nd, the party will leave 
Oundle by the 7.19 a.m. train for Thorpe, where they 
will be met by the carriages, and the rest of the journey 
will be performed in them. The following places will 
be visited:—Aldwincle, §S. Peter’s ; Aldwincle, Al} 
Saint’s ; Lowick, Islip, Woodford, Denford, Ringstead, 
Raunds, Stanwick, and Wellingborough. 

On Friday, August 23rd, carriages will leave Wel- 
lingborough at 8 o'clock, for Finedon, Irthlingborough, 
Higham Ferrers, Rushden, Irchester, Earls Barton, and 
Northampton—S. Peter’s. The whole of this day’s 
journey will be performed in carriages. 

On Saturday, August 24th. the excursionists will 
visit Northampton—S. Sepulchre’s, S. John’s Hospital, 
Cogenhoe, Whiston, and Castle Ashby. The final 
dinner will take place at Northampton, at 3 p.m., which 
will enable members to leave by the 5.15, 5.38, or 8.5 
p.m. trains for London. 


cet ee a 


Esq,, 


EPuestaAn TREASURES AT THE British Museum. 
—The largest and most important of the fragments 
of the carved column dug up by Mr. Wood, at a 
depth of 23ft. on the supposed site of the Temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, has been set up in the Greco- 
Roman room at the British Museum. It measures 
about 6ft. in height, and 184ft. in circumference ; 
and is supposed to have formed a portion of the first 
drum of one of the 36 Ionic carved columns, which, 
with 91 others, supported and adorned the edifice, 
Portions of the base and capital of the column were 
also found close by. On the side of the drum, which 
has sustained comparatively slight injury, there are 
five figures of considerable beauty, but all are more 
or less mutilated. Of only two of these can the 
identity be determined—namely, the figures of 
Mercury and Victory. The former is perfect with 
the exception of the face, which is slightly 
mutilated, 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Asupury.—The Church of 8. Mary, Ashbury, 
Devon, was reopened last week, after its complete 
restoration at the cost of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Woollcombe. The old church, which, with the ex- 
ception of the tower, was taken down in the summer 
of last year, possessed a few features of interest, 
though much dilapidated. That a structure existed 
at a very early period was evinced by the discovery, 
during the demolition of the walls, of a small Nor- 
man capital, a portion of a shaft, and of a piece of 
elvan stone about 3in. thick, shaped somewhat like 
a bench end, which is conjectured to have formed 
part of a sedile. The jambs, label, and sill alone 
remained of the original east window: these portions 
have been carefully preserved, and the delicate mould- 
ings on the label indicate that they date from the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. The age of the 
old windows in the nave is not so easily determined ; 
they appear to have been copied during or after the 
decline of Christian art from earlier work, which 
probably then existed in the church. They would 
be taken for Early English work, of which they are 
close imitations, by those not versed in Pointed 
details. Of Medieval woodwork of roofs or seatings 
not a vestige has been found, all was doubtless 
consumed when the old church was injured by 
lightning in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
The modern roofs were constructed of timber, in- 
sufficient in size and much decayed. The new 
church has been erected on the site, and of the 
dimensions of the old structure. It consistsof nave, 
chancel, and porch, with the ancient tower at the 
west end, and opening into the nave with a some- 
what late arch of depressed form. The length of 
the nave and chancel internally is 44ft., of which 
19ft. are apportioned to the chancel. The width 
of the nave is 16ft., and of chancel 15ft. 3in. The 
walls are built of rubble work pointed externally and 
plastered within. All the arches, splays, quoins, 
copings, crosses, and other dressed masonry are 
worked out of stone from Rutleigh quarry, resem- 
bling the well-known Hatherleigh stone. <A bold 
arch divides the nave from the chancel. The ribs 
of the arch are moulded, and rest on carved corbels, 
which are excellent studies of lilies, passion flowers, 
roses, ferns, wheat, vine, &c. The choir is elevated 
two steps above the nave, and the altar three more 
on a foot-pace. In the east window, into which the 
ancient masonry has been carefwily worked, is some 
very effective stained glass, designed and executed 
by Clayton & Bell. The paving of the choir and 
sacrarium is of Maw’s tiles. The roofs are of 
amtirely seasoned English oak. The works have 
‘béon carried out by Mr. John Dendle, of Barnstaple, 
from designs by Mr. J. F. Gould, architect, of the 
same town. The carving was executed by Mr. G. 
Vickery, the foreman of the works. 


Bouveuron, Norrotk.—The restoration of the 
parish church is progressing, and it will be reopened 
in September. The chancel and porch are rebuilt, 
and the nave and tower repaired and re-roofed. The 
entire area is being re-fitted. Mr. Withers is the 
architect, and Messrs. Bardell, of Middleton, the 
‘builders. The outlay will exceed £800. 


CAMBERWELL.—A new (Roman) Catholic church 
was opened on Monday morning in Camberwell 
New-road. The church is in the Early English 
style of the twelfth century, 98ft. long, and 47ft. 
wide, and is intended to accommodate a congrega- 
tion of 2,000. The architect is Mr. C. A Buckler, 
and the builder Mr. Fanthorpe, of Notting-hill. 


Currron.—The beautiful church of All Saints, 
Clifton, was opened on Thursday week. It is seven 
years since its erection was commenced, from de- 
signs by Mr. G. E. Street. The costliness of the 
design precluded any sudden advancement with the 
edifice; and for some years after the chancel had 
been consecrated, a temporary nave alone could be 
used. As funds were collected, the permanent nave 
was undertaken, and its walls gradually ascended, 
enclosing the temporary structure, which has re- 
cently been removed. The length of the nave is 
111ft., from what, for the sake of convenience, may 
be called the west end to the chancel arch wall, and 
its width 56ft. The height from the floor to the 
roof plate is 48ft. 2in.; and from the floor to the 
apex of the decorated roof, 63ft. 2in. Externally, 
from the floor to the top of the gable coping the 
height is 81ft. 3in., and from the floor to the top 
cross 85ft. lin. Native stone was employed, with 
dressings of Box stone, and slate for the roof from 
tie Delabole quarry in Cornwall. The pillars of the 
interior are of red Mansfield stone, having bases of 


Davis & Son, builders, of Bristol, obtained the con- 
tract for this portion of the church. Messrs. Bell 
& Almond, of Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
London, decorated the interior of the nave roof, from 
the designs of Mr. Street. There are two large 
windows at the west end; it is intended to fill them 
in with stained glass, at a cost of nearly £1,000. 
On each side of the nave are five painted windows, 
the themes forming a history of the Bible from the 
beginning to the time of the saints. There are to be 
120 subjects, and in addition the tracery of the 
windows is filled in with symbolic subjects. This 
work was entrusted to Hardman, of Birming- 
ham. Conspicuous features on each side of the 
nave are arched recesses underneath the painted 
windows. These are understood to be an adap- 
tation from a church in Seville, where each re- 
cess contained an altar. In the present in- 
stance the walls in the different archways were 
pierced for lancet windows, containing figures 
of the saints who had lived in England. It is of 
Caen stone, and the work of Mr. Redfern. At pre- 
sent about £27,000 has been spent upon the church, 
ana between £2,000 and £3,000 is required to satisfy 
the claims yet outstanding. All the details in con- 
nection with the structure have been carried out 
under the careful supervision of Mr, E. Honey, Mr. 
Street’s clerk of the works. 


Crowan.—Crowan Church, Cornwall, was re- 
opened on the 25th ult., after having been restored 
by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, architect, at a cost of 
£2,000. ‘The east and west windows are by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud, of London. The reredos, by 
Powell & Son, was the gift of the architect. 


Dorrincron.—A new reredos, in Caen stone, has 
just been added to Dorrington Church, Shropshire, 
as amemorial to T. H. Hope-Edwardes, Esq. It con- 
sists of a carved central subject, representing ‘‘ The 
Adoration of the Kings.” On either side, in niches, 
are figures of Edward the Confessor and S. Andrew, 
to whom the churches of Dorrington and Condover 
are dedicated. Devonshire marble shafts, with 
carved capitals, also a carved cornice and diapers, 
help to further enrich the central part of the rere- 
dos, which is exactly the width of the east window, 
the spaces north and south being filled up by arcades 
having carved capitals, marble shafts, and carved 
panels, &c. Mr. T. Earp, of London, executed the 
whole of the work, from a design by Mr. E. Hay- 
cock, architect, Shrewsbury. 


Easron-In-GoRDANO.—The Church of 8. George, 
Easton-in-Gordano, was reopened on Wednesday 
week after restoration, nothing now remaining of 
the original edifice but the tower. The architect to 
the new building is Mr. Christian, the architect of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the contract 
was carried out by Messrs. Hayes & Sons, of Bed- 
minster, ata cost of £2,100. The style is Gothic, 
and the edifice consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, 
with pillars of Hammil stone, and arches of the 
same material, intermixed with Box stone. The 
walls are built of stone of the neighbourhood, the 
roof is of slate, and the windows of freestone. 


Istincron.—S. John the Baptist, Cleveland-road, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of London on 
the 6th inst. The church consists of nave, aisles, 
chancel, chancel aisles (comprising organ chamber on 
the south side and vestry on the north), with bell 
cote rising above the chancel arch. There are three 
porches, one to vestry and one to each of the aisles. 
The style is Early Curvilinear, and the building is 
erected of brick, with stone dressings, tracery, &c. 
The interior is of brick, ornamented with coloured 
work, with bands, devices, &c. The chancel is a 
semi-octagon, with north and south arcades to the 
vestry and organ chamber. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by five bays, having stone shafts and 
capitals and bases and stone arches. The roof is 
open-timbered, and the seats are of deal, stained and 
varnished. The chancel stalls are carved, and have 
reading-desks at the west ends on each side. The 
pulpit is of stone, enriched with carving. The whole 
has been erected under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. Wm. Wigginton, F.R.I.B.A., of Corn- 
hill, save the temporary font, which was a gift. The 
whole cost, including fencing and lighting, will be 
under £4,000, and the accommodation is for between 
700 and 800. Mr. Heath, of Hornsey-road, is the 
contractor. 


Tewkespury Appey Cuurcu.—The restoration 
of Tewkesbury Abbey Church is about to be put in 
hand at once, a parishioner, Mr. T. Collins, having 
undertaken the bulk of the work at his own cost. 
The work to be done comprises the removal of the 
galleries and the substitution of an equal number of 
sittings in other parts of the church, the conversion 
of the present square pews into ordinary ones, and 
the removal of the pulpit to a more convenient 


pennant and the sub-bases of Box stone. Messrs. | position, including the restoration of the stonework, 


which was greatly damaged when the galleries were 
erected. nage 


Wettron.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church has been laid at Welton. The contractors 
are Mr. J. Wilson, of Gaitsgill, for the mason’s work, 
and Mr. Pearson, of Wigton, for the joiner’s work, 
The building will be of local red stone. It will 
consist of a nave and chancel of one height, with a 
gabled projection for the vestry and organ cham- 
ber. The architects are Messrs. Cory & Ferguson, 
of Carlisle. The church will accommodate 100 
persons. 


Wivcuester.—Part of a new church, consisting 
chiefly of a large chancel, was consecrated on the 
27th ult. by the Bishop of Winchester, in the grow- 
ing parish of Weeke, or Wyke, in that city. The 
building, which occupies the site of an ancient 
church dedicated to S. Anastatius, is designed by 
Mr. J. Colson, architect, the pulpit, lectern, com- 
munion, and ecredenée tables being the gift, as well 
as the workmanship, of the rector of the parish, the 
Rev. J. L. Barton, assisted by a pupil. 4 


Yspurry Ysrwirn, CARDIGANSHIRE, — This 
church is about to be pulled down and the site 
removed, whereon it is intended to erect a new 
church from the designs of Mr. Withers, of London, 
The nave and chancel will be under one roof, withan 
attached tower 16ft. square forming north-west 
porch. The work will be done by Messrs. Jones, of 
Lwyngog, for £865, stone and carriage given. 


BUILDINGS. 


Drvoy.—In our issue for May 14, 1869, ap- 
peared some account of Marley House, near Ex- 
mouth, the seat of J. Brice, Esq., and erected a few 
years ago at a cost of about £40,000, from the 
designs of Mr. G. P. Benmore, architect. A further 
addition, in the shape of a new lodge, has just been 
erected. It is situated upon the Lymstone-road 
entrance to the park, upon a site affording a view of 
coast and inland scenery which has few rivals for 
beauty in. England. The building is of an highly 
ornamental character, and is built of Combe Down 
stone upon a deep plinth of blue limestone. A richly- 
carved cornice supports the roof, and a carved string 
runs round the building at the springers of the 
window heads, the character of the ornament being 
strictly in keeping with that upon the mansion, and 
executed by the same artist. The gateways are 
also of limestone and Combe Down. The gates are 
good samples of ironwork, and reflect credit upon 
Messrs. Garton & King, of Exeter, by whom they 
have been made. The stone carving is by Mr 
Harry Hems, of the same city. The contractor for 
the whole of the works was Mr. Burridge, of 
Exmouth, who has also had in hand extensive altera- 
tions, &c., at Bystock, a neighbouring mansion, at 
which resides Mr. Brice’s eldest son, 


—_—_>—__—_ 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Bariey.—On Thursday week, at the meeting of 
the Batley School Board, a series of instructions to 
architects competing for the premiums offered by the 
Board for designs for a school proposed to be erected 
at Purlwell was read. The school is to accommo- 
date 300 boys, 250 girls, and 150 infants. One con- 
dition was that the school was not to exceed a cost 
of £4,000, exclusive of boundary wall and internal 
fittings. It was thought that the limit had been 
placed too low, and ultimately it was agreed tc 
extend the sum to £5,000, and that each set of plan: 
should be accompanied by an estimate showing the 
total cost not to exceed that sum, the Board reserving 
to themselves the right to reject any tender exceed 
ing £5,000, and proceed to a new selection. a 


Braprorp.—The Bradford School Board hav 
adopted builders’ tenders for five schools, a portio. 
of the number intended to be erected in variou 
parts of the borough. The total expenditure 1! 
erecting these five schools, irrespective of the cost 0 
sites, will be £44,221, which is nearly £20,000 ti 
excess of the estimates made by the architects 3 
the time the plans were prepared. i ' 

Ross.—At the last meeting of this Board it wé 
unanimously resolved that Mr. Pearson be instruc 
ted to prepare plans and specifications for the ere( 
tion of new schools; also of boundary walls, a0, 
the levelling of the Henry-street site. The buildin, 
to be of native stone, and the proportions accordin 
to the letter received from the Education Depar’ 
ment, and the resolution passed by the Board at t! 
meeting held on the 20th ult. 


———_>——— 


Harzsworts.—A stained glass window has jt 
been placed in the south aisle of Halesworth Chure 
The principal scene represents the Ascension 0 OH 
Saviour, the expression and colouring being tru 
admirable. Beneath is the memorial inscription. 
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quality of the people. The greatness of the antique 
Grecian mind is readily illustrated. Eloquence, poetry 
and sculpture, moral philosophy, and the higher 
mathematics, all happily conspire in discovering an 
imagination, judgment, sublety, and abstraction such 
as has never perhaps been exhibited by any other 
people. Where such qualities existed architecture 
could not fail to achieve its chiefest triumphs. It 
attained perfection in the golden age of Pericles—in 
the most brilliant period of the history of perhaps 
the most intellectual people that the world has ever 
known; and although the Parthenon and_ the 
Erectheon were erected centuries before the Dark 
Ages had invented the pointed arch, and although 
other styles, in the caprices of fashion, have attained 
an occasional popularity, yet Grecian architecture, 
“secured in its existence” by imperishable princi- 
ples, still reigns and “flourishes in immortal youth” 
asif years could “ not wither,” nor could ‘custom 
stale.” To what experience in architecture can we 
more legitimately and reverently look than that 
which, left to us by a people so pre-eminently in- 
tellectual as were the Greeks, is after the varied 
changes and chances of more than twenty centuries 
still perpetually recurred to in exemplification of 
the beautiful. This plea of the test of antiquity is 
well argued by Dr. Johnson in his famous preface to 
‘“« Shakespeare.” ‘' Antiquity,” says that celebrated 
critic, ‘* like every other quality that attracts the 
notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that 
reverence it not from reason but from prejudice. 
Some seem to admire indiscriminately whatever has 
been long preserved, without considering that time 
has sometimes co-operated with chance ; all, perhaps, 
are more willing to honour past than present ex- 
cellence; and the mind contemplates genius through 
the shades of age as the eye surveys the sun through 
artificial opacity. To works, however, of which the 
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esteem. What mankind have long possessed they 
have often examined and compared, and if they per- 
sist to value the possession, it is because frequent 
comparisons have confirmed opinion in its favour. 
The reverence due to writings [or, as we may say, 
buildings] that have long subsisted arises, therefore, 
notfrom any credulous confidence in the superior 
wisdom of past ages, or gloomy persuasions of the 
degeneracy of mankind, but is the consequence of 
acknowledged indubitable positions that what has 
been longest known has been most considered, and 
what is most considered is best understood.” 


But I ask to be permitted to support my position 
by giving the opinion of those whose words might 
be expected to command attention whether mine will 
or not. “No prophet is accepted in his own 
country,” and ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect” 
addressing your readers from Edinburgh, may, con- 
sequently, care little for the opinion of the late D. 
R. Hay. I will, however, try him with it. Mr. 
Hay says, in his ‘‘ Harmonic Law of Nature,” that 
“for nearly three centuries, and throughout a whole 
country politically divided into states often at war 
with each other, works of sculpture, architecture, 
and ornamental design were executed, which surpass 
in symmetrical beauty any works of the kind pro- 
duced during the two thousand years that have 
since elapsed. So decided is this superiority, that 
the artistic remains of the extraordinary period to 
which I allude are, in all civilised nations, still held 
to be the most perfect specimens of formative art in 
the world.”’” The opinion I now quote is from an 
authority that ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect ” 
may perhaps more readily recognise. Is is that of 
the Rev. Mr. Petit. ‘‘ Another Protestant and 
Architect” says that “the architecture of the Greeks 
was only the setting to the sculpture, and without 
it it seems to have a very lifeless beauty, which 
repetition would soon exhaust.’’ Now, this is what 
Mr. Petit says on this matter:—‘“* What I now 
notice is [he is speaking of the Parthenon], that 
scarce a vestige of sculpture remains in the mass of 
marble before us; and yet, as an architectural com- 
position, it gives the idea of completeness. I believe 
that if no sculptor had touched with his chisel a 
block of the marble of which it is composed, the 
Parthenon would still be, as it is, an architectural 
triumph; and we know that it was fully enriched 
with the finest sculpture that any age has pro- 
duced, that it was built with the view of being so 
enriched; that it was intended to give such 
sculpture the greatest possible dignity, and to ex- 
hibit it to the highest advantage; and also to 
receive from it the greatest amount of adornment. 
ave now only to show that in architecture the | Had we seen it fully enriched with its sculptures, 
ost achievements of genius have been by the! we should have thought them a necessary part of 
s. This, I think, may be inferred from the | the fabric; seeing it without them, we feel no im- 


HELL AND EDWARDS.—Drawing to hand. 
/UTH.—One competition at at a time is enough, 
We believe not, 

Rusticus.—You can follow your own inclination 
ut binding the BurnDING News. The best way is to 
r the cases and send the work, with the cases, to some 
kkbinder. You will find it neater, cheaper, and more 
editious than binding the volumes yourself. 

ON, Son, & RivcHie.—Elevation and plan to hand. 
h will appear. 

FE£wstER.—There were difficulties in the way of 
rroducing the illustrations of ‘ Monuments of Art.” 
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“GREEK VERSUS GOTHIC.” 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


2,—Like to a grain of mustard-seed, which is 
rast of all seeds, but becometh a tree, the con- 
rsy on “Modern Scottish Ecclesiastical Archi- 
re” has grown—if, indeed, it has not, as an 
iculturist would phrase it, been “‘forced”—into 
nposing proportions of a disputation on “Greek 
1s Gothic.” At least this is the title now re- 
dby ‘“ Another Protestant and Architect” in 
mtinuation of his discussion, and I suppose that 
would not “be snuff’d out by an article,” I 
be contented to accept it. 
hile nothing is known of the professional status 
{nother Protestant and Architect,” I am myself 
known to my professional brethren in Glasgow, 
oy many of them it may be regretted that an 
erprise of such great pith and moment” as the 
ding of Greek architecture should be in the 
sof an architect in so humble a position as I 
Dr. Johnson says, in ‘‘Rasselas,” ‘‘What cannot 
paired is not to be regretted ;” and some of those 
may regret now may, perhaps, repair hereafter. 
‘while I must support what I said:—That if 
consideration is given to the plea sometimes 
{, that to the Church ought to be given nothing 
han the best achievements of human genius, 
Greek architecture must be much more appro- 
» than Gothic. Now, in saying this, I say what 
in and mean what I say—not “ that the Greek 
true style for Protestant churches, because its 
y aims at unadorned simplicity,” but that 
- architecture must be much more appropriate 
Gothic for a place of worship if any conside- 
_ is given to a certain stated plea. As Touch- 


says, there is ‘‘ much virtue in If,” 


perfection as resulting from their absence. I say 
this advisedly. Poestum has no sculpture, and does 
not want it; nor could I distinguish any tokens 
which would lead me to think that sculpture had 
been much employed in its decoration. The 
Doric style may be worked out in a high degree of 
perfection without the aid of sculpture, and 
yet admits, without comprising its own character of 
simplicity, sculptures of the highest order, on which 
also it confers dignity by the positions which it 
assigns them.” And of Greek art, as among the best 
achievements of human genius, Mr. Petit remarks: 
“To what a height the Greeks carried refinement we 
see in that unequalled work, the Parthenon, a build- 
ing of whose impressiveness no description, drawing, 
engraving, photograph, or model, can possibly con- 
vey the slightest idea. I certainly never felt 
so powerfully impressed with a sense of the sublime 
by any work of art.” As the Heclestologist is a 
journal against which I think the Goths cannot have 
much to say, there can be no harm in quoting it. In 
a review of an essay by Mr. Alexander Thomson, of 
Glasgow, entitled ‘‘An Inquiry as to the Appro- 
priateness of Gothic Architecture for the Proposed 
Buildings for Glasgow University ” (and which essay 
I would advise ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect ” 
to read and think over), the Eeclesiologist says 
that ‘‘ Greek art was essentially original,” and that 
“the Greeks created an architecture as nearly perfect 
in every way as the human intellect can conceive.” 
In his lectures at the Royal Academy, Mr. Smirke 
remarks that ‘‘a refinement was attained by the 
Greeks which no succeeding age has ever reached, or 
been capable, he might truly say, of fully appreci- 
ating,” and that ‘perhaps it would be difficult to 
point to a more striking evidence of the wonderful 
esthetic cultivation of the Greek mind than the 
exquisite delicacy of their mouldings.” 

Had you space for further quotations upon Greek 
architecture in general, I would have no difficulty in 
giving them. Enough may have been said upon 
this ; it remains, however, that I should look to some 
of ‘Another Protestant and Architect’s” arguments 
in particular. ‘‘ He does not suppose that the subtle 
curves of the Parthenon, or the theories of beautiful 
proportions which critics at one time discovered, were 
ever calculated by the builders on mathematical or 
optical principles.” Mr. Hay, of Edinburgh, seems 
to be of a different opinion, and in his essay on the 
subject he refers to other “critics” who have given 
to it some attention, such as Miiller, who, in his 
“ Ancient Art and Its Remains,” “ shows clearly that 
some certain fixed principles, constituting a science 
of proportions, were known in Greece, and that they 
formed the basis of all artistic education and practice 
during a certain period;” and Mr. Penrose, who, 
‘like all who have studied the subject, has arrived 
at the belief that by some means or other a law of 
harmonic proportion seems to govern the orthography 
of the Parthenon.” Mr. Watkiss Lloyd apparently 
‘“‘supposes” differently from ‘‘ Another Protestant 
and Architect,” for he read to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects a paper ‘“‘On the General 
Theory of Proportion in Architectural Design and Its 
Exemplification in Detail in the Parthenon.” The 
Rey. Mr. Petit speaks in his essay of ‘‘ those invisible 
curves which have been discovered by accurate 
measurements, and which are only perceptible from 
their correction of optical errors.” 

Again, “* Another Protestant and Architect” says 
‘“‘that there is far more of constructive genius, and 
to his eye a grander resultant beauty, in the Gothic 
cathedral,” ... “that their climate gave them an 
apology for their waste of materials in the depth of 
pillared porticos and huge entablatures.” I may have 
been wrong in supposing that the question before us 
is not construction but art, not the materialistic 
but the idealistic, but if constructive genius and 
economy of materials are the criteria by which 
architecture is to be judged, then it may be said 
safely that the big box for the Exhibition of 1851 
was not only the largest but also the greatest modern 
building in the world. Waste of materials, forsooth! 
It was of this “waste of materials” that Mr. Petit 
said, ‘I never felt so powerfully impressed with a 
sense of the sublime by any work of art ;” that an 
American author* wrote, “the noblest monument of 
architectural genius which the world ever saw.” 
Waste of material! As ‘‘ grand a resultant beauty 
in a Gothic cathedral” could not be effected by the 
materials twenty times over. Suppose a Gothic 
cathedral of the material bulk of the Parthenon, and 
a Grecian temple of the size of York Minster. Gothic 
buildings are imposing only when they are huge. 
But with “Another Protestant and Architect,” ‘con- 
structive genius” is the great thing—the sine qua 
non. ‘In such churches the only thing likely to be 
worth looking at as a work of skill will be the roofs, 
and these cannot be seen for plaster.” In Glasgow 
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those Greek churches which have been conceived 
and expressed most thoroughly in the spirit of the 
style have all exposed roofs—works of beauty as 
well as skill—and in the most recent of them there 
is not from foundation to ridgeboard one single 
cubic inch of plaster except that which is used in 
the bedding of the windows. 

“ Another Protestant and Architect” ‘sees 
nothing extraordinary in the opinion that the Classic 
gains in beauty as it approaches the variety for 
which Gothic is conspicuous; Gothic developed its 
beauty by study of the Classic of the Empire.” The 
‘ Classic of the Empire” does not happen to be just 
now before us. ‘‘ Another Protestant and Archi- 
tect” has thought fit to title the controversy ‘“‘ Greek 
versus Gothic.” However, what he said formerly is 
something very different—that ‘‘ the Classic satisfies 
our feeling of the beautiful just in proportion as it 
borrows the spirit of the Gothic in the complexity of 
its details.” Had he ventured to say that ‘the 
Greek satisfies,” &c., I would have had no hesitation 
in telling him that he did not know what he is 
writing about. But to an architect who addresses 
your readers from ‘‘the Modern Athens,” yet who 
has never seen the High School on Calton Hill, or the 
Royal Institution on the Mound, I need say nothing 
further. I only regret having occupied so much of 
your space in the illustration of what to most must 
seem a self-evident proposition.—I am, &c., 


Glasgow, August 9. THomaAs GILDARD. 


PLYMOUTH ARCHITECTURE. 


S1r;—In my last letter I confined my remarks to 
‘¢¥.’s” notes on Plymouth proper, but as ‘“ Quatre- 
foil” has widened the field I beg to follow suit. 
Though far from agreeing with all his commenda- 
tions I shall confine myself to noticing his curt and 
sweeping condemnation of the ‘‘very ordinary dis- 
trict churches.” Now, of the five modern churches 
in Devonport, all of them designed between 20 and 
30 years ago, one of them, 8. Michael’s, is the work 
of Mr. Ferrey, and was built under very adverse 
circumstances, the funds being wholly inadequate 
for the purpose, and a very large portion of them 
sunk in foundations. The building may be con- 
sidered the replica of one erected by the same archi- 
tect, at the same time, in Yeovil, and there the same 
amount of funds produced a far superior effect, as I 
can testify from my own knowledge. 

The remaining four churches are Mr. St. Aubyn’s 
work, and of the first of them, S. Paul’s, I would 
remark that he had to provide for a very large 
population on a site of some 65ft. square, with 
houses on both sides, and with but £3,000 at his 
command. Here, with the exception of the tower 
and spire, which are both stunted, and had better have 
been left unfinished, I do not see that there could 
well have been any improvement. The second 
church, S. James, had sufficient funds for an ordi- 
nary building, but, unfortunately, the architect’s 
orders were to seat 1,200 persons on the ground, 
consequently the funds didnot allow of anything in 
the way of decoration, but now that it is grouped 
with the vicarage and schools, I am far from think- 
ing it “very ordinary.” The remaining two churches, 
S. Mary’s and S. Stephen’s, I consider to be above 
par, though I could have wished that the architect 
had chosen clerestoried buildings instead of the 
diocesan type of span roofed aisles, The interiors 
of both are effective, and the towers of considerable 
beauty. Add to these the church which Mr. St. 
Aubyn is building in Plymouth, and which 
promises to be the most striking modern work in the 
diocese, and Ido not think that he need be afraid of 
his reputation suffering with posterity.—lam, &c., 

A PLYMOUTHIAN. 


P.S.—I may add that the Cornwall-street school, 
which “ Quatrefoil” admired, is Mr. St. Aubyn’s 
work, though he does not give him the credit for it ; 
and he might have made a note on a Nonconformist 
Chapel near the Mechanics’ Institute, which I believe 
to be from Mr. Norman’s designs, and certainly shows 
an advancement in dissenting architecture. As re- 
gards the entrance gates and lodge of Devonport- 
park, I can only say that tastes differ. If it is 
photographed I should like ‘‘ Quatrefoil” or some 
one to send jou.a copy. 


S. MARY-LE-STRAND CHURCH. 


Sir,—The muddling propensities of vestrymen 
are proverbial, and a recent example of the fitness 
of cheesemongers and others to deal with matters 
architectural deserves the notice of your readers. It 
will be remembered that not long ago a handsome 
sum of money was paid to the authorities of the 
Church of S. Mary-le-Strand for the appropriation 
of part of the ground belonging to that church for 


the purpose of widening the thoroughfare of the 
Strand, which at that particular spot was exceed- 
ingly narrow and inconvenient; this alteration 
necessitated a new boundary wall on the improved 
line, and it is to this wall that we desire to direct 
attention. 

The piers of the old western gates have been 
suffered to remain, and from one of them on the 
south side has been started the new dwarf- wall, 
curved and continued eastwards; this wall is about 
aft. high in parts, and is of brickwork, faced with 
picked stocks, and capped by a stone coping. We 
can scarcely imagine that any architect would advise 
such treatment to a building of stone; the differ- 
ence in cost between this paltry brick wall and one 
of stone would be trifling, and yet the niggardli- 
ness and utter ignorance of even common sense has 
been allowed to prevail, the result being a lamen- 


table disfigurement to the church, and a positive }) 


eyesore to every passenger. We do not know to 
whose individual influence this mode of treatment 
is due, but he or they deserve the warmest censure; 
and if the coping is to be left without an iron rail- 
ing, the temptation as a vaulting wall will not be 
lost sight of by boys, and the close proximity of 
passing traffic combined, will, without doubt, add to 
the duties of the surgeons at King’s College Hos- 
pital. It is nothing short of the duty of the rate- 
payers of the parish to take such steps as will lead 
to the wall being taken down and rebuilt with stone; 
and to prevent the inclosure being made a place of 
resort for boys, the wall should be capped by an 
ornamental iron railing of appropriate design. 


Wie a = 


VENTILATING TROUGH JUNCTIONS FOR 
HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


Sir,—From Mr. Guillaume’s remarks at page 112, 
it would appear that he hardly catches the proper 
idea in connection with Professor Reynolds’s plan, as 
said plan is not for ‘‘ dealing with the gas generated 
in drains,” but with the gas coming back from com- 
mon sewer, to prevent which gas from common 
sewer getting into house drain, either a tile-pipe, 
syphon-trap, or a ‘‘trough,” is put in, as shown at 
page 59, upon house drain as it passes from the house. 
As a supplement to Mr. Reynolds’s plan, Mr. 
Guillaume proposes one of his own, and says: ‘‘ My 
plan, however, would provide a small trough at 
every discharge or closet, and a syphen-trap as well 
to each, thus doing away with the objection of 
‘Plumber’ in your last issue.” Now, to take up the 
last idea first : the plan of Mr. Guillaume, instead of 
“ doing away with” my objection, supports it; more, 
he actually clinches it by going further than I went ; 
for, whereas, at page 89, I only wished a syphon- 
trap to each closet, &c., he proposes a rider to that 
in the shape of a “small trough” also. Now, I 
cannot agree with that, because I consider a properly 
put in syphon-trap for each closet quite sufficient of 
itself without any additional ‘ small trough;” more, I 
consider said additional ‘‘small trough,” if put in, 
not only a waste of money, but it would do more 
harm than good. In short, it is not an extra small 
trough that is wanted here, but proper ventilation. 

Mr. Guillaume refers to his remarks as given more 
at length at page 472, December 22, 1871, Vol. X XI. 
I may also refer to my own remarks in same month, 
and also in January following in Vol. XXII.—I am, 
&e., PLUMBER. 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


Srr,— With reference to the instructions to com- 
petitors, I see there is no mention of a perspective 
view. Am I right in supposing this to be optional? 
And if a perspective view is furnished, is there any 
objection to its being on the same sheet as the geo- 
metricaldrawings? Else Iam afraid that a sheet of 
double elephant will be very barely covered. Then 
with regard to scale; might [I venture to suggest 
that a scale of 12ft. to the inch is rather too minute 
for the proper representation of the sections and 
elevations ; would not the almost universal eighth 
scale, or even the tenth scale, be preferable ? 

You state that a ‘general room” is required for 
each of the graded schools; is this to be fitted up 
with desks and benches for the full number (220), 
or only for those which will be in the school-room 
whilst the class-rooms are occupied? If it has to 
be fitted up for the full number, I should think the 
number of groups of desks must far exceed the 
number which the Committee of Council of Educa- 
tion fix as the limit—viz., 6. If so, a second room 
would be required, whilst you only mention one. 

Are the requirements of the Metropolitan Building 
Act to be implicitly followed ? 

Your instructions say that ‘tthe land has a uni- 
form fall of 3ft. from cross street, eastward, in its 


‘one apply for appointment on public works (civil 


total length; ” the plan shows the sewer as runni 
from east to west, or so the arrows seem to deno 
Is this correct? : 
As other intending competitors may, perhaps, 
in doubt as to the points I have mentioned, mig 
I ask the favour of a brief explanation in y, 
next.—I am, &c., ' * 


[It is quite optional as to perspective vie 
but if made it must be drawn on the same sheet 
double elephant. In our statement last week re 
‘drawn ” for ‘‘mounted” in the first line of th; 
paragraph. It should be “The geometrical drawir 
are to be all drawn on one sheet:”—Ep. ] i 


Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ H.” has perverted a; 
misconstrued my letter by breaking the sentences 
suit his own purpose, and has adopted a tone of wr 
ing that is discourteous. eis 

Any further discussion of the matter can lead to ; 
profitable result, but if any of your readers are i 
pressed with the value of the idea propounded tee 
by all means let them try it, and if it proves successf 
he will deserve thanks and credit for his suggestion, 
Tam, &c., Hc 

1, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, We 
minster, S.W., August 10, 1872. ye 


tips 
es 


Srr,—I wish to know what accommodation is 
quired for ‘‘care-taker’s” residence? Also to wl 
school—girl’s or boy’s—is the drawing class-room 
be attached ? or isit to be so arranged that beth seho: 
may have access to it?—I am, &c., ¥. BY. 


S1r,—In your instructions you speak of ‘dout 
class-rooms ;” this, I presume, means two class-109 
to each respective boys’ and girls’ school, capable 
being respectively thrown into one. You also s 
‘playground to be provided for the infants,” dc 
this mean that playgroundis to be provided for the: 
fants only, or is it to remind competitors to provi 
this playground as well as for the ‘ graded schools >” 
Lam, &c., INTENDED COMPETITOR. 


[As possibly other inquiries in connection with t 
competition may reach us, we will endeayour 


a 


answer them all at the same time.—ED.] 


ot Ce 


Antercommunieation, — 
QUESTIONS. a 
(2627..—Template and Templet.—Is there 
difference between template and templet ?—§ 
WORK. 


[2628.] Public Works in India.— Where sho 


India ?—X, X. ae 

(2629.|—Books.—Could any correspondent 0} 
BuILDING NEws inform me of the published price. 
the four volumes of Stewart & Revett’s ‘* Antiquiti 
of Athens’? Also, the best work on the details 
staircases and general carpentry.—J UNIOR PUPIL, © 

[2630.]—Competitions.—Can any one enlight 
me upon the following subject? Suppose there is 
firm of architects, one of whom is on the School B 
and there is a school competition in connecti 
the said board, can the board legally employ o 
other members of the firm, supposing he is s 
and has competed entirely on his own accov 
firm (as such) not having anything to do with thé 
petition 2—WonDER. Spee 

[2631.] -Planning.—A young carpenter is desiro 
of knowing an easy method or description of any i 
strument for getting the angles (in order to make 
plan on paper) of the rooms of a house, most of. 
are filled with furniture, and therefore only t 
measurement round by the walls is possible. 
four sides are of unequal lengths, and none 
augles.—A YOUNG CARPENTER, 


REPLIES, 
[2609.]—Plaster.—Salt in sea-sand is said 


itself in a white efflorescence on the surface of t 


wall; but this is not always the case, as in some? 
stances the salt, not being in very large proportio 
becomes decomposed by other compounds present 
the mortar. A better and more decisive test than t 
given on p. 91 is afforded by nitrate of silver or lun 
caustic. Take a small portion of sand, and pour OV 
it, in a clean vessel, rather more rain-water (Or, P! 
ferably, distilled water) than is sufficient to cover 
Shake the sand and water for a few minutes, then all 
the sand to subside, and having poured off the cle 
liquid, add thereto a few drops of the test soluti 
(made by dissolving 6 or 8 grains of nitrate of silver 
an ounce of rain or distilled water). If salt is prese! 
the liquid from the sand will become milky, and if 
large quantity, a white eurdy precipitate will so 
collect at the bottom of the vessel. The solution 
nitrate of silver should be kept in the dark, or it W 
become discoloured through the sun’s rays decompos! 
it. Neither must the hands be smeared with it, a 
blackens the skin.—E, E. H. 3 
[2609.]—Plaster.—In reply to “R. F.,” 1 thi 
that in the case he mentions, if fair time was allow 
to elapse between plastering and painting, the - 
plaster would throw off the salt in the matul 
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cess of sweating, and when once thoroughly set 
ld not again be affected by damp weather. Lias 
ter is in all cases dangerous and difficult to use, but 
mn once properly set is as hard as Portland cement 
co. If in lieu of lias ““R. F.” were to use white 
k lime with sea-sand impregnated with salt, he 
iid never get more than a surface-set, especially if 
house is situated ina damp neighbourhood. For 
under paper, even with lias, I should strongly 
ymmend ‘*R. F.” to wash his sea-sand in spring- 
er.—GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. 
619.]—Lighting Interiors.—The proportion of 
ot superficial of window space to every 50 or 60 
ce feet of room makes a light and cheerful abode.— 
ye dt 
620.])—Slating Towers.—I agree with ‘‘ One of 
ade” that the practice of putting the lead of hips 
ibs of spires under the slates isa bad one. To me 
ppears to be simply an oddity originating in a 
re to be uncommon. It gives an appearance of 
ness to the spirethatis anything but improving.—P, 
620.]—Slating Towers.—The manner your cor- 
ondent describes the lead has been laid on the hips 
1¢ Guildhall tower may appear strange to him, as 
Ul well know how lead has been laid and. is still 
» on all rubbish of modern work, where if you 
ed up the lead the slates would be found to be a 
nce of 4in. to 5in. off from the hip at tail, and at 
head probably 14in., which no architect or builder 
ld ever tolerate. When the hips are closed up in 
manner stated, then all is visible and nothing 
ped. It is very refreshing to learn from week to 
< that old monster shamistic-compo-and-rococo- 
has almost died a natural death. If a work is 
h doing, let us do it well, or not at all—AN OLD 
NISH SLATER. 
621.|—Oblique Arches and Skew Bridges. 
yur correspondent J. Carlton will find the necessary 
mation in ‘‘ A Practical Treatise on the Construc- 
of Oblique Arches,” by John Hart, mason.— 


pS ARS SES 


VATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

INBURGH.—During the last few days Mr. 
kesley, C.£., has been engaged, with Mr. Leslie, 
ulting Engineer to the Edinburgh Water Trust, 
‘amining the various sources within easy reach of 
burgh, from which an additional supply of 
r can be obtained. Last week a day was 
ted to the Pentland Hills, another to the river 
, and a third to the Moorfoot Hills, and this 
the Lyne was revisited. The object is to pre- 
a report which may form the basis of legisla- 
n next session of Parliament. 

UNTON DRAINAGE Works.—A public meeting 
eld in Taunton on the 8th inst., convened by 
overnment Inspector (Mr. Arnold Taylor), to 
mto consideration the necessity and desirability 
rrowing £4,000 to complete the sewerage of 
listrict. The scheme proposed consists of 
ing the whole of the sewage to one outfall in 
arget field about half a mile from the town, so 
it some future time the sewage may be deodo- 
and utilised, a scheme for which is under the 
leration of the Board. The proposed arrange- 
will necessitate the bringing the sewage of 
orthern part of the town under the river Tone 
ans of an iron syphon, witha depression of about 
There will also be another iron syphon under 
ill stream in Sangier, with a depressionof 1}ft. 
all the closets and drains that empty their 
uto the river are to be destroyed. The plans 
) joint schemes were prepared by, and the 
jare to be carried out under the superinten- 

of, Mr. J. H. Smith, the Board’s surveyor. 
——______ 


Re Epwarp VicErs.—The debtor was a 
r, brickmaker, and dealer in land, carrying on 
ssat Elgin Lodge, Harrow-road. He recently 
a petition for liquidation, with liabilities of 
£30,000, and at the first meeting the creditors 
1 a resolution accepting payment in full of their 
‘ by four equal instalments in June and three 
img months of the year 1875. At the instance 
ssrs. Thompson & Smith, a debtor’s summons 
en issued with a view to bankruptcy, and they 
80 raised an objection to the registration of the 
tion.—Mr. R. Griffiths, on Monday mentioned 
se to the Court, and asked that an injunction 
ming proceedings under the debtor’s summons 
1 be continued until after the question as to 
egistration had been determined and the 
ned first meeting held.—His Honour said that 
der adjourning the application from a former 
id not appear to have been drawn up, and there 
o knowing whether the otherside would attend. 

Griffiths said that of creditors whose claims 
ited to £21,000 who attended the meeting, 
to the extent of £20,000 were assenting parties 

arrangement.—His Honour declined, however, 
absence of any formal order, to extend the 
tion, but gave leave to serve short notice of 

1 for Wednesday, an interim injunction being 
din the meantime.—On Wednesday the case 

came before Mr. Registrar Murray. His 

r decided that he could only restrain proceed- 
ter the petition in bankruptcy was presented 
ne proceeding on the debtor’s summons if 
ise 
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A Sotvyent “ Bankrurtoy.”—A large meeting 
of the creditors of Edward Vigers, of Harrow-road, 
builder, was held at the Cannon-street Hotel, 
London, last week. A statement of the affairs 
showed a surplus of £44,000, after paying 20s. in 
the pound. The proposal to pay 20s. in the pound, 
together with 5 per cent. interest, in four instal- 
ments of 5s. each—the first instalment payable in 
June 1875, the remainder in the three following 
months—was accepted almost unanimously, and a 
committee of five creditors was chosen to see the 
terms of the offer carried out. 


ANNUAL TREAT To Mussrs. Maw’s WoRKPEOPLE. 
—The usual annual treat to the workpeople em- 
ployed at the Benthall Encaustic and ‘Iesselated 
Tile Works took place on Monday week, at Severn 
House, the residence of Mr. A. Maw. The day is 
usually marked by a procession, a dinner, tea, and 
supper, with out-door amusements; but the weather 
in this instance interfered sadly with the arrange- 
ments. 


Novet Woop Sawiye Macuines.—A new appli- 
cation of a well-known fact has recently been 
patented in America. Many persons know that 
when an electric current is transmitted through a fine 
platinum wire, the wire becomes red hot. The 
patent in question is for the utilising of this 
principle for the purpose of cutting wood. Hence 
we may now have the sawing of timber effected 
without a saw. Dr. Robinson, the patentee, was 
led to this novel application of electricity by obsery- 
ing the facility with which a platinum wire, when 
raised to a white heat, effected the removal of 
tumours, and cut its way into the living flesh. It 
is anticipated that by means of this invention, 
which requires only a simple quantity battery, trees 
will be felled and divided into logs, and other opera- 
tions of a similar nature performed. 


DAMAGE FROM THE LATE Storms.—The Metro- 
politan Board of Works had under their considera- 
tion on Friday last a number of letters from different 
parts of the metropolis, complaining of the flooding 
of houses caused by the late storms, and asking for 


some compensation for injuries alleged to have been $ 


sustained. The Board in every instance declined 
to admit their liability; but with respect to the 
Fleet Sewer, which now appears to be insufficient to 
carry off the drainage from the largely increased 
neighbourhoods built on its upper banks, the Board 
have determined that a new subsidiary sewer shall 
be constructed about two months hence, at a cost of 
£70,000. 

Tue New Acr Recuiatine ARBITRATION.—On 
Friday last the Act to make further provision for 
arbitration between master and servants (35 and 36 
Vic., cap. 46) was issued. It recites the Act, 5 
Geo. IV., cap. 96, in which provision was made for 
the arbitration, in a mode therein prescribed, of 
certain disputes between masters and workmen. 
Provisions are now made with reference to agree- 
ments under the Act. An agreementis to designate 
some Board, Council, or persons, as arbitrators. A 
master and a workman to become mutually bound by 
an agreement upon the master or his agent giving to 
the workman, and the workman accepting, a printed 
copy of the agreement. A workman may, within 
48 hours after the delivery to him of the agreement, 
give notice to the master that he will not be bound 
by the agreement, and thereupon the agreement is 
to be of no effect as between such workman and the 
master. There are other regulations to facilitate 
arbitrations between masters and workmen. 


Destruction or Ortp Remarns at Norrs- 
AMPTON.—The Northampton Station of the recently- 
opened Bedford and Northampton Railway occupies 
the site of the gardens of the ancient Hospital of S. 
John, the building itself being erected on the very 
spot where once stood the house in which dwelt the 
master of the famous Order. Archwologists may 
mourn the destruction of this relic of a feudal period, 
but it was fast becoming a shapeless mass, and the 
larger portion of it had been used for years as a 
timber store. The ancient chapel and almshouses 
which remain are the property of the contractors, 
Messrs. Edwin Clark, Punchard, & Co., who, having 
been compelled to purchase them, are likely to utilise 
them for commercial purposes, unless the interposi- 
tion of public spirit saves them from their impending 
degradation. 


Damp 1x WaAtts.—A new preparation for effectu- 
ally preventing and curing damp in walls has just 
been introduced into this country by Mr. Viard 
Muller, of Paris and Hackney. The peculiar 
property said to be possessed by this composition is 
that the greater the amount of damp with which it 


comes in contact the quicker and harder it dries, 
therefore a fresh plastered wall may be made ready 
for papering as fast as the liquid can be put on. We 
had an opportunity of seeing it applied to a wall, 
which must have subjected it to a very severe test, 
and it seemed satisfactorily to carry out its appro- 
priate title of ‘* Instanter Enamel.” 


FounDATIONS For A Monster STEAM HAMMER.— 
In preparing the foundations for the anvil of the new 
25-ton Nasmyth steam-hammer, at the Royal Gun 
Factories, Woolwich Arsenal, it was necessary to 
excavate a hole 45ft. square and 19ft. deep, and from 
the marshy nature of the ground upon which the 
whole structure will stand, it was found expedient to 
drive one hundred piles a foot square into the solid 
gravel about 25ft. below, the intervening spaces 
being filled in with concrete. On this was placed an 
iron plate 1lin. thick and 30ft. square, weighing 164 
tons. Upon this were put two layers of oak 
baulks, each 12in. deep. On this, again, was laid 
another iron plate, 10in. thick and 27ft. square, 
weighing 121 tons. Again, upon this were placed 
vertically oak baulks 2ft. 3in. deep, or in a square of 
24ft., the whole being bound together with one 
wrought-iron band. On this rest two iron plates, 
each 12in. thick, having a total weight of 214 tons. 
The anvil was placed on this mass of wood and iron. 
Its depth is 42in. ; in shape it is the frustrum of a 
cone, and it weighs 102 tons. Upon the top of this 
comes, lastly, the anvil face, weighing 60 tons, 
and having a diameter of 12ft. This is on a level 
with the ground floor of the forge. The remaining 
gape in this hole of 45ft. square being filled in with 
concrete binds all into one solid mass. Above this 
will be suspended the powerful hammer, which will 
strike with a force equal to 700 or 800 tons, and 
will be the largest hammer yet in use. 


ScreENinG Coats.—Apropos to the coal famine 
“* A Colliery Agent” writes :—About 10 per cent. 
of our coal supply is lost to consumers by the 
ridiculous practice of screening in London. Oncea 
fire islighted small coal is quite as good as large, 
if mot better. Allnecessary screening is done at the 
pit’s mouth; and to re-screen coal in London is 
sheer waste, brought about by the fastidiousness of 
the public. In this way not less than 700,000 
tons are annually sacrificed in the metropolis—in 
ether words, this large quantity is needlessly with- 
drawn from our available supplies, and rendered 
comparatively worthless. 


Concrete Bum~pInGs AND THE Buripine Act. 
—At the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Mr. C. Stuart Barker, Chairman of the 
Building Act Committee, brought up a report from 
the committee in which it was recommended that 
the application of Mr. Philip Brannon, on behalf of 
Mr. J. R. Bell, for approval by the Board of a 
special mode of constructing monolithic fireproof 
buildings proposed to be erected on land near Isling- 
ton-green, be granted, on condition that the concrete 
used in the construction be compounded according 
to the conditions of the form of license submitted, 
and further recommending that the said form of 
license, which has been prepared by the Superintend- 
ing Architect, and is a modification of the form 
approved by the Board on the 19th of June, 1868 
(No. 11), be approved by the Board, and issued to 
the applicant accordingly. With reference to the two 
cases now before the Committee, of the erection by 
Messrs. Tall & Co., of buildings in East-street, 
Bermondsey, and Overhill-road, Dulwich, with walls 
of Portland cement concrete, without having ob- 


tained the license of the Board for the use of that 


material, the Committee recommended that Messrs. 
Tall & Co. be not pressed to accept a license for the 
buildings erected under their patent; and further 
recommending that a printed circular be forwarded 
to the district surveyors, informing them that the 
Board consider the buildings under this patent to be 
within the rules of the Building Act, and that they will 
be expected to take proceedings in the usual way in 
cases where the provisions of the Act are contra- 
vened. 
en 
CHIPS. 

New schools were opened at Stiperstones, Salop, 
on Wednesday week. The building is intended to 
accommodate about 200 children, and has been 
erected at a cost of about £950. Mr. Richard Parry, 
of Grimmer, acted as architect, and the work has 
been carzied out by Messrs. Price & Blakemore, of 
Worthen. 

Referring to the rumour which has been quoted in 
the daily press, froma musical contemporary, to 
the effect that her Majes*y’s Opera House, in the 
Haymarket, had been tried by some eminent singers 
and considered to be of doubtful fitness for Italian 
opera, Messrs. Lee, Sons, & Pain, architects to the 
building, state that no such trial has taken place, 
and that the fact of the theatre remaining closed is 
not due to any defect in its construction. 
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Mr. Geo. Gilbert Scott was knighted on Friday 
last. 

A pulpit is to be erected in the nave of Exeter 
Cathedral to the memory.of the late Bishop Patteson. 
The pulpit will be erected after a design by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and will be composed of Devonshire 
marble, with marble statuettes. In addition to the 
statue of Bishop Patteson, figures will be erected on 
the pulpit of S. Steven, S. Alban, and 8. Boniface. 
S. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, was born at 
Crediton, and educated at the Benedictine Monastery 
in Exeter. 

A slate quarry is about to be opened at Barrow- 
Head, Wigtonshire, N.B. 

New schools haye been opened at Stoke Prior. 
"he building is from designs by Mr.M. Bohill. It is of 
the Gothic style of architecture, and the lecture 
room is 90ft. by 36ft.; class room, 36ft.; infants’ 
school, 26ft. by 21ft.; height to the wall-plate, 16ft.; 
the roof (an open one, stained and varnished), rising 
21ft. to the ridge, with an ornamented bell tower in 
the centre, and a tower over the front porch. The 
large room can be divided, so as to form two school- 
rooms. The playground is 180ft. by 150ft., and the 
school will accommodate 800 children, with residence 
for schoolmaster and schoolmistress. 


Hurst-streetChapel, Birmingham, has been reopened 
after decoration by Messrs. Camm Bros., of Smeth- 
wick, at a cost of £160. 


On Friday last the new workhouse which has 
been erected ona site at Crossland Moor for the 
Huddersfield Poor Law Union was opened. The 
foundation-stone was laid on the 7th of July, 1869, 
and the works have been carried on under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Huddersfield and Dewsbury, at a cost of £24,000. 


A new Parochial Institution is being erected in 
George-street, Oxford-street, for the parish church of 
Saint Mark, North Audley-street, from designs by 
Mr. Withers, architect; it will comprise industrial and 
soup kitchens, workmen’s club, mission room, parish 
and committee rooms, model lodgings for parish 
officers, art school, &c. The front next George- 
street will be of red bricks and will be six stories 
high. Messrs. M. Allen & Son, have the contract for 
£4,483. Mr. Laidler is clerk of works. The 
Marquis of Westminster gives the site. 


Dr. Rossell, the keeper of the State Archives, who 
has just died at Wiesbaden, had acquired a wide- 
spread reputation through his archeological re- 
searches, especially in connection with the archalogy 
and topography of the Rhine and its neighbourhood. 


The long-promised volume by Mr. Drury Fortnum, 
on the majolica in the South Kensington Museum, 
approaches completion. 


The Rey. Dr. J. Griffith, late one of the Canons of 
Rochester Cathedral, has marked his retirement from 
the canonry by presenting £3,000 towards the re- 
storation of the Cathedral, which is now being 
carried out under Sir G. G. Scott. 


A swimming bath for women is to be established 
in connection with the Marylebone baths and wash- 
houses. 


Belfast intends to ask the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science to choose that town for 
its meeting for 1874. 


Mr. W. Gibbs, of Tyntesfield, Bristol, has given 
£1,000 to the restoration fund of Bristol Cathedral. 


The ancient church of 8S. Michael, Warwick 
(which is now used as a blacksmith’s shop !), is to be 
restored, as a testimonial to the vicar, who has 
served for the long period of sixty years. 


S. George’s Church, Bolton, was reopened on 
Sunday last, after redecoration by Mr. Heyes, of 8. 
George’s-road. 


The corner stone of anew Licensed Victuallers? 
Asylum for Exeter was laid last week. The build- 
ings will be in the Gothic style, and the external 
walls will be of brick, with bath stone dressings. 
Mr. A. H. Wills, of Topsham-road, is the architect, 
and Mr. J. Slade, of Bonhay-road, the contractor. 


A new church for 250 persons was opened on the 
30th ult. in the hamlet of Charlton, in the parish of 
Cropthorne, Worcestershire. We read in a local 
paper that ‘Mr. Workman, formerly Mayor of 
Evesham, having purchased the manor of Charlton, 
and wishing to provide for the spiritual wants of his 
immediate neighbours, removed a barn from one of 
his farms and re-erected it on a suitable site as a 
chapel, adding to it a porch and windows, in the 
Decorated style. Indoing this he was hisownarchi- 
tect, aided by Mr. Forsyth, sculptor.” The chancel 
windows are filled with stained glass by Ward & 
Hughes. 


Melchet Court, near Romsey, Lady Ashburton’s 
seat, has been almost totally destroyed by fire. The 
mansion was quite modern, haying been completed 
but a few years ago, the architect being Mr. Clutton, 
and the style Elizabethan. Fortunately nearly the 
whole of the art treasures with which the place was 
stocked were saved with but little damage. 


The United Presbyterian Church of Kilbarchan is 
undergoing extensive repairs and alterations, at a 
cost of nearly £1,000. 


tinue as they were. 


Grade stehs. 
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GATESHEAD.—On Monday, in accordance with 


notice given by the joiners of Newcastle and Gates- 
head, the men struck at the whole of the shops in the 
two towns where their demand for an advance of 2s. 
per week had not been conceded, except at Messrs. 
Lowrey’s. 
held, and also a meeting of the masters. 
sing the position of affairs for some time, a deputa- 
tion from the men’s meeting waited upon the em- 
pluyers, and a long conference ensued, at the termina- 
tion of which nothing definite was settled. 


In the evening a meeting of the men was 
After discus- 


LiverpPoon.—At a meeting of the Liverpool Opera- 


tive House Painters, on the 7th inst., it was unani- 
mously resolved to memorialise the masters for an ad- 
vance of ld. per hour on their present rate of wages, 
six months’ notice to be given from the 1st October 
next. 
ployers to adopt the nine hours’ system. During the 
meeting a resolution was passed suggesting that all 
painters who did not belong to either of the existing 
societies should immediately 
members. 


It was further resolved to memorialise the em- 


enrol themselyes as 


Lonpon.—Matters connected with the strike con- 
On Wednesday several of the 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Central Committee were en- 


gagedin making district visits to ascertain the real 


views of the men upon the desirability of again ap- 


proaching the employers with a view of terminating 
the strike. Generally they found the weight of opinion 
was decidedly favourable to such a step, and the Cen- 
tral Committee are hopeful of being able to obtain the 


sanction of a majority of the Nine Hours’ Delegation 


to a renewal of overtures to attempt an immediate 
settlement of the dispute. 
day morning to decide upon their final course of action, 
and to draw up the resolutions to be submitted to the 
delegates in the evening. A meeting was also con- 
vened for last evening of builders’ foremen and clerks, 


They assembled on Thurs- 


“to consider whether some mode for settling the 


present dispute in the building trade can be recom- 
mended.” The decision, however, of the delegates upon 
the main question may have rendered any recommen- 


dation from that friendly quarter unnecessary. Messrs. 
Benny & Burgess, the Lancashire deputation, have 


been directed to wind up the engagements and return 
to town. 


MANCHESTER.—The masons in Manchester haye 
been agitating for a considerable time to commence 
work at 7 o’clock in the morning, and an advance of 
wages from 73d. to 8d. per hour. Last Tuesday they 
gave notice that if the demand was not conceded they 
would strike on Thursday morning, giving two days’ 
notice. A conference took place between the opera- 
tives and employers on Wednesday afternoon, and, 
after a long discussion, it was agreed that on the 
ist of March, 1873, work should commence at 7 o’clock 
in the morning, working 493 hours per week, and the 
wages to be advanced from 74d. to 8d. per hour. 


ee 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOC, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stoye Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms: 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 


ae 


TENDERS. 


BROMLEY.—For the erection of schools in Mary-street, 
Bromley, for the School Board of London. Mr. Lacy W- 


Ridge, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. L. C. 

Riddett :— 
NIXON Qi ON ccceadsngsesasscesesveassacsossavassesemeces £6700 
SHEMICG necstacsscoretecavecs +. 6500 
ISPARSt rece scccesertesceescasvees 6359 
ICES oreenc eatseses eecscesses 6350 
IRS DY Savecewes Sacescesecct causes secesctnesaccccenuteaesee 6183 
BWilhieTnis oS ON. si. cecpeccenaccgsscersesmcrseran 6117 
Scrivener & White 5745 
Cooke & Green 5698 
ING PGI ale 29, sscececcasacsessecceaeuecn sapacceeccanes 5578 


IRELAND.—For the erection of Town Hall, Holywood, 
County Down, Ireland. Mr. Wm. Batt, jun., architect :— 


INimIck (ACCOPted)s..cacsesors seancsusercneesonssactes £1580 
IRELAND,—For additions and alterations toGlebe House, 


Holywood, County Down, Ireland. Mr. Wm. Batt, jun., 
architect :— 


COlVILO sive sssaccesestcarcossecvesoscesseesvmacenseacenets £1795 
DOD HM GAUUCL, b SiceMeewsenscocdee 1650 
LOWRY SG SOD cosccccsenseotansorsseses BS 1540 
INLOOPO reas teseteccrcacaescanedestuscusbencue tae 1470 
Rowley & Mansell.... 1450 
JOd kts | DNOMPSONssecesmemesscascceustenseswasensatee 1300 
Nimick (accepted).. wee 1248 
INTOOTC&; SOM sees ce tccacccsecnccusntdesesese 1245 


Lonpon.—For taking down and rebuilding Nos. 43 and 
44, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, for Mr. W. H. 
Hudson. Mr. Alfred Wright, architect. Quantities sup- 


plied :— 
Sharpington & Coloyccs..cccccccsssocvecvecvssvsvese LL929 
BIO WE. .cussevccvonswasseeay Raves 2840 
Temple & Forster,......... 


MARLOES.—For the erection of new school building 
and teachers’ residence at Marloes, Pembrokeshire (wal 
stone and haulage not included). Mr, HE. H, Linge; 
Barker, architect:— ‘ 


Davies & Parton .... Sone tnwenvaligen geae - £760 0 0 
J. D&ViS...ccscese cannes 723.19 4 
Morgan ...... eackcupaenl i 6778 ed) 
LEWIS ..20cccccesescosvens 675 10 0 
HAwards ....cc.cccesccscensoess Jcdiceeee ares 670 0 0 


Norru Env.—For alterations to S. John’§ Lodge, fo 
Mr. G. Drew. Mr. R. A. Came, architect :— 
Pitts %sccss.0.corserens i coaaaitienuwa¥ep ders sanehe save H404° Bem) 
Furrell (accepted). ; 320 0 0 
Romsry.—For new class-rooms and superintendent 
house at Romsey Abbey Chapel. Mr. H. J. Paull, archi 
tect. No quantities :— sal 


Bris. rere ee F- ee £1144 11 4 


George-street, Westminster, architect. Quantities } 
Messrs. Curtis & Sons:— = 
Coles Brothers........cccsseseeseres eRe seseeovee LL0550 
okie seco) CORBA 

pekeibehy os (ORT). 
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BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Limited, 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 

List of prices at the Quarries and Depots, also cost « 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished 0 


application to 
BatTH STONE OF¥ICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS, 
é p, 4 


TO ARCHITECTS 
GREEN ROOFING-SLATES. a: 
Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringha 


The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adaptedto 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &. 


(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtain 
in sizes suitablefor Gothic Architecture, at prices 
under, es 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


(ADVT.] 


Per Equivalent 
1,200 Slates. persqua 


iy 


Best Green Slates14 by 7... «. 217 6 .. 168. 
Do. do. U8 Pyi Si cus ka-seeu eel Oke ) 
Do. do. 13 DY 7 sacs one epee ae 
Do. do. 12 by 7 50. eee Vh8s 76 
Do. dos. ‘ 12by 6a! lee 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Tes 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on: 
plication to me 


MESSRS. RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. _ 


Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Pic 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-stre 
Westminster. : 


pas ee 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Crry or Lonpon, September 5.—For designs 4 
tenders for the execution of a medal, to be struck a 
memorial of the late National Demonstration ont 
visit of Her Majesty to the City on the Thanksgi 
Day.—Woodthorpe, Guildhall. eo 


Grays THurrock (Essex), September 20.- 
plans for schools.—Mr. J. M. Rigge, School-hou 
Grays, Essex. i. 

OBAN, September 12.—For designs for a new chur 
A premium of £25 will be given for the most suita 
design.—Mr. James Nichol, Banker, Oban. 


SUNDERLAND ScHoot Boarp, September 2.1 
plans and elevations for school buildings to be eree 
in James Williams-street. Premiums of £20 for | 
best, £10 for the second best, and £5 for the third I 
designs. ee || 

Vienna, December 31.—For designs for a m0 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Teg’ 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarde¢ 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Teg’ 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 


————“1+—__——_- cs 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. d 
BomBay STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For ® 


concession of the right to lay down and work for tle 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Flems 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, .C. ‘Tenders toe 


sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 


BROWNHILLS (near Walsall), September 14.— 
the erection of a police-station and cells.— ” 
Griffiths, Architect, Martin-street, Stafford. 


CANTERBURY, September 2.—For proposals fa 
persons or companies willing to accept a comcessio™ 
sewage for a term of:years.—Mr. R. W. Flint, Clet 


the Local Board, Canterbury. ; 

CASTLISLAND RarLway Company, September” 
—For the construction of the proposed line |” 
Gortallea to Castlisland.—Messrs. Cotton & Flem: 
8, Harcourt-place, Dublin, Pe 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 23, 1872. 


THE FAILURES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


- prosecutions for heresy were not happily 
unknown in the art-world, our subject is 
one that might be dangerous to meddle with. 
The successes of the Middle Ages, their 
glorious achievements and splendid victories, 
are the theme of universal praise; and to 
speak of them with enthusiasm has become 
the road to architectural repute, Undoubtedly, 
too, they deserve the praise they receive. We 
have not a word to say by way of depreciating 
the real excellences of Medieval work, many 
of which by no means lie on the surface, but 
only disclose themselves by degrees to patient 
and loving observation. What we seek is to 
render this admiration more discriminating ; to 
make it remembered that we of the nineteenth 
century are men, and that they of the thir- 
teenth were no more; and to show that we 
shall honour them most, not by abasing our 
intellect and renouncing our judgment in 
their presence, but by wisely awarding to each 
of their performances the more or less of 
praise which is its proper due. For once, 
then, and by way of exception to what is 
deservedly the ordinary practice, we may note 
a few of the cases in which the Middle-Age 
builders did not succeed. These cases may 
be accounted for in a number of different 
ways. The first and most obvious way is to 
consider that, six hundred years ago, genius 
was as rare as now, and stupidity as common. 
A vast quantity of work, especially in villages, 
must have been designed by men of no par- 
ticular ability : mere country masons and car- 
penters, whose highest merit was only the 
absence of affectation. To us, in this self-con- 
scious age, when every one builds as if all the 
world was looking at him, and poises and pos- 
tures himself accordingly, this unaffectedness 
has a wonderful charm. Brought up and edu- 
cated amongst all thatis artificial, to be natural 
seems to us the highest art; a thing that has 
to bedearnt by the laborious effort of half a 
lifetime. To our ancestors, it was the only 
course to be conceived of. They arranged 
their buildings to please themselves, and, 
never taking any pains to please other people, 
contrived to do it in the most effectual way. 
When, for example, they set about a village 
church, they do not seem, as a rule, to have 
started with the intention of making it the 
finest church in the neighbourhood, nor even 
the most showy they could put up for the 
money. They planned in a rather matter-of- 
fact style, putting an aisle here and a chapel 
there as they happened to be wanted, and so 
they proceeded throughout the building. 
Anything noticeable in the way of detail was 
often, though not always, derived from more 
important works—from the architecture of 
the time, and not from the invention of these 
very unassuming builders. ‘Their work, in a 
large number of cases, is no more to be called 
architecture than their daily speech, if written 
down, could have been called literature. The 
most that can be said of either one or the 
other is that it answers the purpose; that 
there is no nonsense about it, and no vul- 
garity. It contrasts as favourably with the 
pretentious low-class building of to-day as 
the dialect of a north country labourer does 
with that of a London costermonger, and 
the pleasantness of the contrast has led to its 
being considerably over-rated. But it is not 
art, though it has some elements of art in it. 
‘The artist must arise and deal with it before 
It merits that designation. It may be the raw 
- material on which he can work; but it is as 
| great a feat to transform into architecture the 
rude building style of country masons as it 
was for Burns to transform into poetry the 
- rude dialect of Scottish peasants, 


Very much, then, of the Medieval work 
which remains in rural districts cannot be 
set before the student of to-day as a model 
for direct imitation. It cannot be put for- 
ward as a standard for a civilised age, though 
its merits, as civilisation advances, grow rarer 
and more precious; and though its faults are 
far less offensive than those in 90 per cent. of 
our recent street architecture. So _ the 
‘¢Northern Farmer” of the old style, in 
spite of his rough ways and uncouth lan- 
guage, is a far more bearable personage than 
his would-be ‘ genteel” successor; but edu- 
cated people are no more likely to take the 
one than the other as a pattern of manners 
and conversation. Considered as architecture, 
then, we think that much of this rural work 
may be called a failure, and the more im- 
portant its object, the more of a failure it 
becomes. Common language, indeed, answers 
admirably for common purposes, and a very 
limited vocabulary will suffice to express the 
wants of daily life. So it is in the sphere of 
architecture. The rural mason, as long as he 
had but a house or a cottage to deal with, 
was master of his business, and did it well. 
Such subjects need little beyond direct aud 
unaffected treatment, and this they were sure 
of receiving at his hands. It was otherwise 
when he overstepped the narrow limits of his 
knowledge and his capacity; and many a 
church which most of us are trying hard to 
admire is only a futile attempt at the poetry 
of art by one who was capable of no more 
than the driest prose. Our old village 
churches might, in fact, be easily divided into 
two classes—those by architects, and those by 
country builders; the former, though not 
more pretentious, are infinitely more refined 
than the latter, and mark themselves plainly 
as the products of cultured and thoughtful 
minds. Such an example, for instance, as 
Stone Church, Kent, which Mr. Street con- 
jectures to have been the work of the thir- 
teenth century architect of Westminster 
Abbey, stands out conspicuously amongst a 
crowd of ordinary productions. It is, as far 
as it belongs to the Early English period, a 
work of art, as distinguished from a mere 
unaffected specimen of ordinary building, and 
exhibits atype whichis both higher and more 
appropriate to our times than that of the 
average rural mason of the Middle A ges. 

Those centuries, however, comprise failures 
of a kind quite different from and more in- 
teresting than the falls of an unduly elevated 
ambition. ‘The latter class may, indeed, 
teach us caution and humility, but the former 
may inspire us with hope. In each period of 
transition, especially, we may still trace 
many vain efforts after perfection, many 
attempts to solve the problems which, as it 
proved, were not to be solved as yet. The 
development of the cross-vault affords one 
well-known series of such failures: that of 
the buttress another. The study of these 
experiments is far from fruitless ; it shows us 
that those who, as we gaze on them through 
the mist of ages, seem to have the stature of 
demigods, were after all no greater than 
ourselves. ‘They rose by toilsome climbing, 
by many steps and with many falls, to the 
height which they finally attained, and we 
may rise as they did if we only dare. -No 
feeling can possibly be more alien to that of 
the Medieval builders than the reverence for 
precedent which distinguishes so many of 
their modern admirers. The Pointed style 
only came into being when the last vestige of 
precedent was cast aside, and every one of 
the phases through which it passed involved 
the deliberate rejection of much that had 
gone before. ‘To set aside precedent, how- 
ever, to strike out a new path, and work out 
a new series of ideas, necessarily involves 
risk, ‘* Nothing venture, nothing have,” 
holds good in art as in everything else, and 
those who are cautious enough to avoid con- 
spicuous blunders lack the daring which 
leads to distinguished success. In this sense, 
Medizval art emerged from a succession of 
failures, and without their aid its most 


glorious accomplishments could never haye 
been achieved. 

There remains one other class of failures, 
and this, perhaps, the most suggestive of all. 
It comprises the schemes which were 
attempted and never completed; the pro- 
mising ideas which after only one or two 
trials were, for some cause or other, 
abandoned; the possible successes which 
were never rendered actual. Here it is in 
our power to continue the search, and carry 
off the prize. The unsuccessful attempts of 
the past show us how it is not to be reached ; 
we need not spend our labour in searching 
for it in this or that direction. _ All this nar- 
rows the issue and lessens the risk; so many 
of the necessary failures have been gone 
through in the past: so much the fewer re- 
main for us to go through now. A familiar 
example of this class—one which has lately 
been brought under discussion by Mr. Scott. 
—is the introduction of the dome into 
Gothic architecture. Attempts at it have 
been made ever since Gothic architecture 
existed, and some of them are palpably 
among its failures. The Church of S. Anthony ~ 
at Padua, for instance, is a conspicuous illus- - 
tration of ‘‘ how not to doit,” and there are - 
more elsewhere. Our own magnificent 
octagon at Ely is only half a success ; in- 
ternally the feat is accomplished, externally 
it has scarcely been attempted. The 
Romanesque churches on the Rhine come 
pretty near to it, but then Romanesque is 
only half-developed Gothic. The French 
Byzantine buildings came nearer still; but 
pointed arches do not make up the Pointed - 
style, and here its other details are absent. 
The Saracenic buildings of Cairo and its 
neighbourhood, perhaps, come nearest of all, 
at least in their internal composition, but 
they only give few and scattered hints about 
the design of domes in a style based on but- 
tress construction. We have. warnings- 
enough, and encouragements enough ; there 
are suggestions and tantalising half-realisa- - 
tions on every hand, but perfection nowhere. . 
It remains for us to mark them all and learn 
from them all; then, putting them all 
together, to risk the few more failures that 
may interpose between us and the greatest 
art success which the world has ever seen, 


——>—____ 
NOTES ON EARTHWORK.—XIV. 


R. CHARLES TOMLINSON, in his 

‘‘ Cyclopzedia of Useful Arts,” quotes, 
apparently from a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, an interesting 
description of a descent in a diving-bell by 
Mr. Bald, at Howth Harbour, near Dublin. 
The light they had in going down was very 
strong, so that they could distinguish a great 
number of fishes and other marine animals, 
and they could read and write easily. That 
part of the bottom which was not rock con- 
sisted of sand and pebbles. The current was 
very violent ; the colour of the water, as seen 
through the bull’s-eye lights, was a light 
green, The temperature of the air before 
going down, and inside the bell, was 63 deg. 
of Fahrenheits’s thermometer, but the tem- 
perature of the water at the bottom, about 
20ft. below the surface, was only 56 deg. 
They had 10in. or 12in. of water in the bell. 
The signals made use of by the workmen are 
very simple ; they consist of strokes with a 
hammer against the sides of the bell. They 
are easily heard in the boat above, though 
no noise made above reaches the bell below. 
The compass points, north and south, are 
marked on the ends of the bell, by which 
the men in the bell regulate their movements 
in communicating with those above. The sig- 
nalsfor the various movements are as follow : 
—1 stroke means more air; 2, stand fast; 3, 
hoist; 4, lower; 5, move south; 6, north ; 7, 
front; 8, back; 9, lower down the bucket ; 
10, hoist up the loaded bucket. It is by 
| these signals that the bell is moved about in 
search of stones, ‘This is effected by raising 
the bell a few feet from the bottom, and then, 
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by aid of the moorings of the vessel, the bell 
sweeps along in any required direction ; as 
soon as a large stone is discovered the signal 
is made, the horizontal movement is stopped, 
and the bell lowered over the stone. If the 
bell be a little aside the workmen can, by 
standing on the bottom of the sea and press- 
ing with their shoulders against the bell, 
make it swing a foot or two in any direction. 
The men at Howth were principally occupied 
in clearing the entrance to the harbour. They 
were paid by the ton weight for what they sent 
up—viz., 6s. 6d. per ton for very hard rock 
that has to be chiefly blasted with powder, 
5s. 6d. for easier rock, and 4s. per ton for 
detached stone, gravel, and mud. At these 
rates they earned 20s. per week all the year 
round, 


The quantity of rock they excavated 
averaged 34 tons per day, and detached 
stones, gravel, and mud, 54 tons, for four 
men. The method of blowing up the rocks 
was as follows :—Three men are employed in 
the bell; one holds the jumper or drill, and 
the other two strike with hammers in succes- 
sion. When the hole is bored of the requisite 
depth a tin cartridge about 1ft. in length and 
2in. in diameter, filled with powder, is in- 
serted, and sand placed above it. ‘To the 
top of the cartridge a tin pipe is soldered, 
having a brass screw at the upper end. The 
diving-bell is then raised up slowly, and 
additional tin pipes with brass screws are 
attached, until the pipes reach to a height about 
2ft. above the surface of the water. The man 
who is to fire the charge takes a boat close to 
the tube and attaches a cord to it, which 
he holds in his left hand. Having in the boat 
a chaffer with small bitsof iron red hot in it, 
he, with a pair of nippers, takes one of the 
bits of hot iron and drops it down the tube, 
which instantly ignites the powder and blows 
up the rock. A small part of the tube next 
the cartridgeis destroyed, but the greater part, 
which is held by the cord, is reserved for 
future use. The workmen in the boat ex- 
perience no shock by the explosion ; the only 
effect is a violent eruptive ebullition of the 
water, arising from the explosion. A certain 
depth of water is necessary for safety, 
probably about 12ft. 


The lighter particles of earth swept down 
into rivers and estuaries, amongst which are 
many particles of organic matter, are held 
suspended in the water until its current is 
checked and it remains still for a sufficient 
length of time to allow them to be deposited 
on the bottom. This deposit is called silt, 
and it may be removed in two ways different 
to any we have hitherto described. It may 
be pumped up through pipes in water and 
carried by water troughs or shoots after it 
has been raised to a few feet. above its 
intended point of delivery, as has been done, 
according to Mr. David Stevenson’s ‘‘ Canal 
and River Engineering,” at the New Amster- 
dam Canal, now being constructed under the 
directions of Mr. Hawkshaw, by means of a 
Woodford’s revolving pump, after which it is 
conveyed along wooden pipes floated on the 
water to its place of deposit outside the 
banks. 


A similar method was adopted in excavat- 
ing part of the Suez Canal, where the sand 
was raised by excavating machines into 
inclined troughs, with water sufficient to 
carry the sand along them to the banks. 
This method, however, is different to that of 
excavating by the ‘‘sand pump,” to be men- 
tioned in the next article. The slope of 
the trough, to give a sufficient velocity to 
the water to carry with it solid particles of 
various degrees of fineness, may be calculated 
on the basis of the observations made by Du 
Buat, that a velocity at the bottom of a 
channel of 15ft. per minute carries along 
soft clay, or silt, or river mud; that 30ft. 
per minute carries along fine sand; 45ft. per 
minute, coarse sand and gravel of the size of 


peas; and 60ft. per minute, gravel of the 
size of beans. 


a —— 


These are the bottom velocities in the | clear, although the width -is sometimes 
greater, as at Grimsby, to be mentioned — 


respective cases. In respect of the velocity 
of the surface water and of the mean of the 
whole body, Professor Rankine says, in- his 
** Manual of Civil Engineering,” that ‘‘ inas- 
much as every stream of fluid that flows in a 
channel is retarded by friction against the 
material of the channel, the velocity of the 
fluid particles is different at different points 
of the same cross-section, being greatest in 
the centre and least at the border. In open 
channels, like those of rivers, the ratio of 
the mean velocity to the greatest or central 
velocity is given approximately by the for- 
mula of Prony,” that the mean velocity 
divided by the greatest velocity is equal to 
the greatest velocity plus 7:71ft. per second, 
divided by the greatest velocity plus 10-28ft. 
per second. 

‘The least velocity, or that of the particles 
in contact with the bed, is about as much 
less than the mean velocity as the greatest 
velocity is greater than the mean. In ordi- 
nary cases, the least, mean, and greatest 
velocities may be taken as bearing to each 
other nearly the proportions of 3, 4, and 5. 
In very slow currents they are nearly as 
2,3, and 4.” So that to ensure a bottom 
velocity of 15ft. per minute the inclination 
of the trough or channel must be such, com- 
bined with the hydraulic mean depth of the 
water, as will give a mean velocity of about 
22ft. per minute; of 30ft., 45ft.; of 45ft., 
67ft.; or of 60ft., 90ft. per minute mean 
velocity ; and the velocity observed at the 
surface with a float should be, to ensure a 
bottom velocity of 15ft., 80ft. per minute ; of 
dOft., GOft. ; of 45ft., 9Oft. ; or of GOFt., 120ft. 
per minute. These are supposed to be the 
very least velocities that will keep in motion 
solid particles of the various degrees of 
fineness stated. 

Kytelwein, in his book on ‘‘ Hydraulics,” 
gives the relations which the several proper- 
ties of velocity, inclination, and hydraulic 
mean depth bear to each other as being 


yao Vi7, 
when v = the mean velocity per second, 


h = the hydraulic mean depth, and 
J = the fall in two miles. 
f, therefore, = Lahde h = tlh and v2 = ‘81 hf. 
‘Sl h ‘81 f 
To take an example, if a trough or channel 
be, say, 88 yards in length, it would be 
the one-fortieth part of 2 miles, and if it 
had 1ft. fall in that length it would have, if 
extended so far, 40ft. fall in the 2 miles. 
If the hydraulic mean depth were Ift., the 
mean velocity would be 5-7ft. per second, 
nearly, for 


Jf = 40,2 = 1, and ‘81 x 40 x 1 = 82°4, 


the square root of which is 5-7 nearly. This 
being the mean velocity, the bottom velocity 
would be (8:2::5°7:) 3-8ft. per second, 
which is suflicient to move rough gravelalong 
the bottom of the channel, if it be smooth, 
as in a wooden trunk. 

Another method of moving silt or sand is 
by sluicing. When the late Mr. Rendel 
designed the Birkenhead Docks he estimated 
—according to a paper read at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers by Mr. Ellacot—that 
a deposit would take place in the low water 
basin of a tenth of an inch in depth in 24 
hours, and this estimate was subsequently well 
borne out by observations which made the 
actual deposit in. per week. Mr. Rendel so 
arranged his sluices commanding the pent-up 
water of Wallasey pool as to cause a current 
through the basin of 21 miles an hour, a 
velocity which he estimated to be sufficient 
to remove the deposit, or rather to prevent 
its accumulation. 

The excavation of ground for foundations 
of river walls, bridge abutments, and piers, 
is performed in several different ways, the 
more usual one being by means of coffer- 
dams, within which the bottom can be laid 
dry and the ground excavated by manual 
labour. A coffer-dam usually consists of a 
double row of close piling 6ft. apart in the 
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presently, and at Liverpool, and sometimes 


less, as at Hull, where Mr. Hawkshaw, in 


lengthening the Victoria Dock, constructed 


a coffer-dam 500ft. long, and only 5ft. wide. 


The end of the dock had to be cut away and 
the shipping maintained in 380ft. depth of 
water, by means of the dam, during the exe- 
cution of the works. The whole of the 
shipping floated above it for a year anda 
quarter without accident. 


the level of the intended foundation of the 


structure the space between the two rows of — 
piles is filled in with clay puddle: This is — 


When the piles — 
have been driven to a depth somewhat below — 


usually tempered and prepared of the proper — 


consistency before it is filled in. 


In order — 
that the bottom of the excavation may be 
laid dry the piling and the clay puddle must — 


be taken down to retentive ground, such as — 
clay. This is often overlaid with porous — 


material, such as’ gravel. 


It is difficult to — 


drive piles through gravel, and if it is of — 


great depth impossible. 
fore, is dredged away, and the clay laid bare 
for a width somewhat greater than the out- 


The gravel, there- — 


side width of the dam. This having been — 


done, the piles are driven and the clay filled — 


in, uniting with the impervious ground at the 
bottom. Even if the piles were driven 


through the gravel, and it were not removed, — 


the water would come through the joints of — 
the piling and through the gravel, and thus 


the object of the dam would not be accom- 


plished. The piles of part of the dam con- — 
structed by Mr. Ridley for Mr. Ritson, the — 
contractor for that part of the Thames Em- 


bankment extending from Waterloo Bridge — 


to the Temple Gardens, were driven through 


the sand and gravel overlying the clay to save — 
time, but the effect was, as stated by Mr. — 
Ridley in a paper read at the Institution of — 


Civil Engineers, that the driving was a slow 
and difficult operation, In many cases it was 
all but impossible to force the piles down, 
and about one-sixth of the whole number 


pitched (that is placed) having, in the process - 
of driving, appeared to have failed, were drawn, — 


and other piles were substituted. Whenever 


a pile was observed to show symptoms of 
failure in driving it wasdrawn. Generally the 


piles drawn were found to have cast their 


shoes, and their points were bruised into a 


mass of tangled shreds. The failure usually — 


occurred whilst the point of the pile was 
passing through a bed of close compact sand _ 


containing fragments of shells, which rested — 
Beneath the gravel, — 
‘and resting on the clay, was a layer of septaria, — 


on coarse open gravel. 


which presented a serious obstruction to the 
passage of the piles. Once through this’ 
stratum, and into the clay, the driving became 
comparatively easy. The clear space for 


puddle between the piles in this dam was 6ft. _ 
The piles were of whole timbers, 12in. to 14in. 


square, and from 40ft. to 48f¢. long, shod with — 


cast-iron shoes weighing 70lb. each, and were 


driven, or were intended to be driven, 4ft. 


into the clay. Cast-iron shoes were used in 


preference to those of wrought iron, as giving, — 
at an equal cost, a much larger base for the 
timber. Where the driving was very difficult, — 
shoes having cast-iron bases and wrought- 


iron straps were employed. There were three’ 


tiers of walings, of whole timbers 13in. to 14mm. — 


square, through which, and passing through 
the puddle space, were bolts 23in. diameter 
in the lower tier, and 2in. in the middle and 
upper tiers. These bolts were placed at an 
average distance apart of 6ft. 6in. in each tier. 
Under the heads and nuts of the bolts cast- 
iron washers were placed, and it was ire- 
quently found that the pressure of the puddle 
had forced them into the timber to the full 
extent of their thickness, which was upwards 
of 2in. To guide the piles in driving, tem- 
porary half-timber walings were used on the 
inside of the guide piles, and bolted to them 
with 1}in. bolts. These were removed before 
the puddle was filled in. The sand and gravel 


enclosed within the dam was dredged to the 
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level of the clay with the bag and spoon, after 
which the puddle was filled in. It was com- 
posed of London clay from the excavations of 
the Metropolitan Railway, mixed with one- 
sixth part of its bulk of gravelly loam, forming, 
when well worked and tempered, a consistent 
and tenacious mass. 

Between the tiers of walings transverse 
struts were placed, to keep the sides of the dam 
apart at the proper distance when the bolts 
are screwed up. In this dam the struts were 
8ft. apart longitudinally. Atthe other sections 
of this dam the sand and gravel overlying the 
clay were dredged away before the dam was 
begun, and no difficulty was then experienced 
in driving the piles. The dredging could not, 
of course, be confined exactly to the outside 
width of the dam, and therefore vacant spaces 
were left on each side. As soon as the puddle 
was raised to the level of low-water mark, 
the spaces which had been dredged at the 
front and back of the dam were filled in with 
a mixture of gravel and clay, to prevent the 
pressure of the puddle from breaking the piles 
between the lower walings and the solid 
ground into which they had been driven. 
This backing was carried up to the lower 
walings, and was of great value in increasing 
the stability of the dam. It was ascertained 
by the excavations thus made that the surface 
of the clay underlying the sand and gravel 
which form the bed of the Thames is nearly 
on the same level from Waterloo Bridge to 
the Temple Gardens, and is about 24ft. below 
the Ordnance Datum, which is 6ft. above 
Trinity low water mark, and 12ft. Gin. below 
Trinity high water mark. (Ordnance Datum 
is the mean half tide level at Liverpool, 
which is also practically the mean half tide 
level of other parts of the open coast, and the 
mean half tide level in this part of the river 
Thames is therefore 3ft. 3in. above that of 
the coast.) 


The top waling was fixed at Trinity high 
water mark, the middle waling half way 
down, and the bottom waling at Trinity low 
water mark. Below this level the depth to 
the clay was about 18ft., and as it was all 
under water, no bolts could be applied to hold 
together the sides of the dam. The conse- 
quence was that in two instances, where the 
filling of the dredged space outside the dam 
had not been carried up, the pressure of the 
puddle within the dam bulged out the piles. 
Jt usually happens that the puddle settles 
after having been filled in, and leaves hollow 
spaces under the tie bolts, which form channels 
through which water leaks from the outside 
to the inside of the dam. ‘To stop this run of 
water, an iron plate 12in. to 15in. square, with 
a hole near one of its edges, through which 
the bolt is passed, is slipped along the bolt, 
and hangs down from it. Thus the plate 
blocks the passage of water along the hollow 
space left by the settling of the puddle. In 
the dam alluded to above another method was 
adopted. When any leakage showed itself in 
the dam a hole was bored with a 3in. auger 
through the inner pile, immediately below the 
bolt where the leakage appeared, and through 
this hole cylindrical pellets, formed of clay 
and sawdust, were forced by means of a 
wooden staff driven by a mallet; pellet after 
pellet being driven into the puddle until the 
vacant space under the bolt was filled up. 


Sometimes the puddle of a dam is divided 
by a central row of piling, and the bolts 
do not pass through both divisions in the 
same line, but are put through each half of 
the dam alternately, so that there is no clear 
run through for the water. The great dam 
at the Grimsby Docks was made in this way. 
It had three rows of piles, the frontrow being 
7ft. from the middle row, and the back row 
6ft. from it, making 13ft. of puddle. 


ce 


Within the last few weeks some experiments have 

_ been made in Preston on lighting the gas in the 

_ street lamps by electricity. The experiments are 
said to have been successful ; if 80, the arrangements, 

_ which are simple, should soon become general. | 


PURE SPRING WATER FOR LONDON. 


4 i it were desired to do something for 

London in the strictly useful and prac- 
tical way, it would certainly be impossible to 
hit upon anything more to be desired than a 
plentiful supply of pure water. 'To supply a 
great city with water has always been a 
problem in all ages and all places, and right 
well and nobly have some people done it. 
Rome, for instance, had its vast ‘‘ aquaducts,” 
useful and architectural at the same time, and 
most great Eastern cities have had their im- 
mense ‘‘ tanks ” of truly colossal proportions, 
and with no small an amount of architectural 
skill and feeling expended on them. The 
‘¢ Report ” but just issued by Dr. M‘Cormack, 
on the ‘‘ Impurity of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply,” throws some light on our own way 
of doing these things, not exactly in an archi- 
tectural way, but in a practical one. A com- 
mon man can very well understand it, almost 
as well, indeed, as the most scientific. AJl can 
judge, however dull they may be, of the taste 
and look, and hardness or softness, of water, 
of its goodness or badness, and whether it is 
drinkable or no. What the public want is 
simply clear, and cool, and pleasantly tasting 
water, soft to the touch; and the question is 
simply where can such water best be come at 
in sufficient quantities—from the rainfall, or 
from springs, or river supply ? and must it go 
through any sort of filtering process ; or is it 
best to take it as nature gives it? And if it 
has to go through any sort of filtering or 
purifying process, what ought that to be? 
Important questions these, requiring no small 
an amount of study and experiment, and 
perhaps a volume to discuss adequately and 
in detail. We can only give a few hints now 
and then, and offer a few thoughts about it. 
A yery commonplace man, or housewife, can 
try a few experiments without apparatus, or 
chemicals, or much knowledge of science or 
scientific nomenclature. Let us try a few, 
perfectly harmless, and not very scientific or 
hard to understand. If there be a pump within 
walking distance of the experimenter, as by 
a miracle of chance there may be, fill a plain 
glass tumbler with the water from it, and 
allow it to remain out of the dust till the water 
has all evaporated out of it, and repeat this 
experiment, and it will be found that the 
inside of the glass—if the experiment be care- 
fully done—will remain quite clear and clean : 
there will be no deposit of solid matter visible. 
But try this experiment with the common 
water as drawn from the cistern, and as ob- 
tained from the water companies, it matters 
not which, and after a few trials the clear 
sides of the glass will become perfectly opaque, 
just like ground glass, from the deposit of 
hard stony matter mechanically mixed with 
the water, and which is attracted by the inner 
surface of the glass, and adheres to the surface 
of it with such tenacity that it requires no 
small force to get it off. No ‘organisms ” in 
either case are supposed to exist. The deposit 
seen is that to be always found on the sides 
of a common tea-kettle, and is, in reality, 
whatever its scientific name may be, neither 
more nor less than stone—as much stone as a 
bit of stone paving is. This it is that makes 
the water &s supplied by the companies so 
intolerably hard, and disagreeable to touch 
and taste. It is, in truth, stone-water ; every- 
body in London town knows but too well what 
it is and what it is like. It is almost im- 
possible to drink it; it is not pure water— 
it is stone and water—not sugar and water, of 
which the Frenchman is so fond, but stone 
and water! Now, for another experiment. 
At any high tide procure a supply of Thames 
water, and put it through the same simple 
process, and it will be found that though 
there be a considerable deposit of mud or 
clay mechanically mixed with the water as it 


comes down the river, there will be little or j 


nothing of the stone deposit before mentioned. 
River water is delightfully soft to the touch, 
and, like rain water, is the purest and softest 
of all waters. The River Thames has 
got so ill a name that almost anything 


we can say in its favour would be at once 
rejected; but the truth is that out of 
London the water of the Thames is not 
only pleasant to move about in, and to the 
touch, but is also pleasant to the taste; the 
impurities in it are mechanically mixed with 
it, and if allowed to settle do but little harm, 
absolutely none at all for all purely domestic 
purposes, with the sole exception of drinking, 
if even that. It is truly wonderful to reflect 
on the all-purifying powers of Nature. In 
spite of all contaminations the water of the 
river would almost seem to. purify itself. 
Nature is never at rest—always working 
some good, preaching sermons with stones, 
and doing good with everything. But as our 
main purpose in calling attention to these 
very practical matters is to help in bringing 
about a better state of things in a simple and 
non-disturbing way, it would be to suggest 
to confine the company-supplied water to 
domestic purposes, and to provide the drinking 
water from its true and best source, the wells 
of London. We are convinced that the river 
water, if allowed simply to setile, would do for 
all ordinary domestic and cleaning purposes, 
that no scientific filtering is needed for such 
purposes, and that the presence or absence 
of a ‘‘ water scorpion” or a solitary shrimp 
will do no great harm to any ordinary mortal. 
Thus we should have soft water for all house- 
hold uses, and water pleasant to the touch. 
It is wonderful what a lot of purely scientific 
talk there is about the evils of ‘living 
organisms,” always to be found in natural 
waters, and how we are warned against them, 
because they are ‘‘ organised.” But all food 
is organic. ‘There is no way as yet discovered 
whereby the human system can be sustained 
on unorganised sand, or pounded stone, or 
iron filings. We are not advocating the 
drinking of impure water in-any form; but 
surely it is better to imbibe a small organism 
which requires to be magnified a million or 
two times before it can be seen, than to be 
obliged to swallow the horrible compound of 
stone and water which the companies supply 
through their patent and scientific filtering 
apparatus. It is impossible here to help ask- 
ing—for perhaps somebody can tell us—what 
is it in the far-famed waters of the Nile which 
makes the water of it so charming to the 
taste that all the world has talked of it 
from the father of history to the last of 
African travellers? Is it through filtering 
or not filtermg? Is it nature or art that 
does the magic feat? Why should the mud 
of the Nile be good for man, and the mud of 
the Thames be the death of him ? 


There is one remark in Dr. M‘Cormack’s 
‘‘Report” which cannot be too widely spread 
or known, and it is that the ‘ criminal popu- 
lation of London are better off than the rest 
of us, and that no one out of the Pene- 
tentiary at Millbank drinks so pure and 
wholesome water, as they do that are in it.” 
They are to be envied! The criminals drink 
of the pure water from the artesian well 
in Trafalgar-square, which, strangely enough, 
finds an outlet into the awkward basins 
in the square, always dirty and covered 
with rubbish of all kinds, and with dust 
in enormous quantities, so that to drink of 
it is impossible even to the most ragged 
and dirty of boys or girls. The doctor 
proposes that this important subject should 
be brought prominently before Parliament, 
and indeed it would be hard to find 
even in London a fact of greater or more 
startling significance than that of the purest 
of London water running to waste in a granite 
built tank, ofarchitectural proportions, while 
the whole of London population is compelled 
to drink of what we have ventured to call 
‘* stone water,” as hard certainly as any stone 
needs to be, andas unpalatable! What, indeed, 
could the House of Commons do better than 
to look to it, if only as part of its ‘sewage 
policy ?” How much truly remains yet to be 
done in a simple and obvious way before 
the poor people of great London city get a 
draught of good wholesome water pleasant to 
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the taste andtouch. Is it not truly wonder- 
ful that, considering the number of foreign 
cities that have been supplied with water out 
of John Bull’s ample purse, it should not 
have occurred to him to ‘+ organise ” a some- 
thing to supply his own capital city with the 
pure water which rolls under his very feet! 
Who will remedy it ? C. B. A. 


—— eee 
ARTIFICIAL STONE, AND ITS APPLICA- 


TION. TO CONSTRUCTIVE AND OTHER 
PURPOSES.* 


AVING explained the manufacture and chemi- 
cal composition of the several descriptions of 
artificial stone, the author proceeded to point out 


Fia 1 


with Portland stone, was found to be as 7,145lb. to 
2,630lb. per square inch, and as compared with 
Bramley Fall, 7,145lb. to 5,120lb.; and as regards 
granite, 7,145lb. to 1,200lb. per square inch. 
With reference to durability, fhe artificial stone has 
been found practically to withstand the atmospheric 
changes of various climates, having been exposed to 
the cold of Russia and the heat and rains of India. In 
general appearance, the stone manufactured by these 
processes bears such a perfect resemblance to the 
best description of natural stones, as to mislead the 
most critical observers, whilst the facility of appli- 
cation and its economy in use will have been apparent 
from the foregoing description. 


By means of the latest process, the field has been 
widely extended for the application of the stone pro- 
duced thereby, and which, for convenience as dis- 
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substitute for stone for hydraulic operations, and in 
the second to render unnecessary the construction of 
false works, &c., and thus to avoid the expense con- 
nected with the employment of iron cylinders, 
hitherto so extensively used. The idea wag 
certainly an excellent one, but its realisation appeared 
to Mr. Butler very remote, until it occurred to him 
that the material then introduced under the name of 
‘“‘ Apenite” would answer the purposes of his pro- 
posed methods of construction. He accordingly 
communicated with the author upon the subject; 
and with the sanction of the engineer, a set of 
hollow cylinders 8ft. in diameter and Qin. thick 
were made to form part of a retaining wall to pro- 
tect the foreshore of the Thames at Hermitage 
Wharf, where they were accordingly sunk, and the 
result was satisfactory. 


Fig 2 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE, AND ITS APPLICATION TO CONSTRUCTIVE AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


some of the varied purposes for which they are 
peculiarly adapted. 


The primary conditions of materials for construc- 
tion are unquestionably strength and durability— 
those of a secondary nature being appearance, 
facility of application to the intended purpose, and 
economy in use. As regards strength, the value of 
the artificial stone herein described iacreases with 
age. By some experiments which were made for the 
purpose of testing their possession of this quality, 
numerous samples were proved, within a month of 
their manufacture, to be superior to Portland stone. 
At the age of 10 weeks, in stones made by Mr. 
Ransome’s latest process, the strength, as compared 


* Part of a paper communicated by FREDERICK RAN- 
Somy, A.LC.H., to the Mechanical Section of the British 
Association, at Brighton, 20th August, 1872. j 


tinguishing it from all others, has been termed 
Apenite. It is now no difficult task to produce 
blocks of this material of any form and of any size, 
the only limit being the means available for hand- 
ling them, upon the spot where they are to be em- 
ployed. Moreover, the materials which form the 
bulk of Apcenite are, as a rule, generally to be found 
in abundance where hydraulic or other important 
works are being carried on, and for which purposes 
the new stone is eminently suited. 

The want of such a material for such a purpose has 
long been felt, although that want, until recently, 
has been only partially supplied. In 1870 Mr. 
J. W. Butler applied for and obtained a patent for 
improvements for the application of concrete to 
structures and foundations, also to cofferdams and 
similar constructions. Mr. Butler’s obvious desire 
was, in the first place, to provide a cheap and efficient 


The arrangement proposed for economically carry- 
ing out this class of workis shown in elevation in 
Fig. 1. A timber staging is erected, upon which the 
materials may be mixed and moulded, the moulds con- 
sisting of an inner and outer framing, the space be- 
tween the two forming the mould for each ring of a 
cylinder or hollow block, as the case may be. The 
courses are joined by means of a cement formed of 
similar materials to that of which the rings or blocks 
are composed. These are lifted from the staging on 
which they have been made, and lowered into posi- 
tion by an overhead traveller or crane, as may be 
most convenient. Thelowest course is chamfered, as 
shown in the diagram, and when necessary from the 
nature of the soil, may be shod with iron. The 
operation of sinking is carried out generally in a 
precisely similar manner to that adopted with iron 
cylinders. The horizontal joints are made with alter- 
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nate projections and depressions, and the sev eral 
courses are connected vertically by dowel piles, which 
also serve as guides in sinking the work. 

The application of this principle is capable of 
modification to suit almost every variety of con- 
struction, and it will be found especially applicable 
in structures requiring heavy foundations, particu- 
larly where the ground is uncertain. 

For forming a face-wall in building quays or docks, 
instead of cylinders, rectangular hollow blocks or 
caissons may be used, as shown in Fig. 2. By em- 


Fia 8 


of the bridge girders, or built with ordinary masonry 
above high-water level. For sea-walls or piers the 
arrangement shown in plan and section in Fig. 2 
could be adopted. Here two rows of caissons are 
employed, separated from each other longitudinally, 
the intermediate space being filled in with dry rubble 
hearting, and the blocks themselves with a similar 
material, or if necessary with concrete. 

In the case of an embankment for a reservoir, the 
heart of the bank, which is usually made with a 
puddle wall, is proposed to be substituted by two 
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reason to apprehend that any settlement had 
occurred. By sinking the cylinders from the top 
through thepuddle bank, but without removing any 
of the slope on either side, they would be carried 
down to sound ground, rendering the embankment 
safe, and removing all fear of danger in the future. 
A cheap and efficient coffer-dam is shown in Fig. 5; 
such a dam could be constructed under any condi- 
tions, and at a cost less than half of that of a tim- 
ber dam. 

Besides possessing the several properties which 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE, AND ITS APPLICATION TO. CONSTRUCTIVE AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


ploying hollow blocks of hexagonal form no inter- 
stices are left, a thin layer of the cementing material 
rendering the structure practically homogeneous. 
Cylinders constructed upon this principle are also 
adapted for deep wells, apertures being formed in 
the sides for the admission of water. 

Turning to works of greater magnitude, it will be 
seen that Apcenite forms a suitable substance for 
the construction of bridges, Sea-walls, piers, and 
similar undertakings. Fig. 3 shows in plan and 
sectional elevation its application to a bridge pier. 
The structure could be carried up to the underside 


rows of cylinders, the contained spaces being filled in 
with puddle, and the cylinders themselves with 
material similar to that of which the bank is made. 
This arrangement is shown in Fig. 4. In sinking 
the cylinders, they would be carried some distance 
below the natural surface, so as to obviate any 
chance of leakage below. Should a leak occur 
above, it could be only to a very small extent, as it 
would be prevented from extending by.the proposed 
structural arrangement. It is obvious that this 
plan could without much difficulty be applied to 
embankments already constructed where there was 


have been described, the Apcenite, when prepared 
with suitable materials, is capable of receiving the 
most delicate impressions, and by the incorporation 
of various metallic oxides, any variety of colour can 
be imparted to it. By the use of the native red 
oxide of iron, manganese, and other mineral substances, 
artificial marbles or granite of almost every descrip- 
tion can be produced. These artificial stones, like 
their originals, are capable of taking an excellent 
polish, are extremely hard, and can be readily 
moulded into the most elaborate forms at a very 
small cost. 
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THE DESIGNS FOR THE PROPOSED 
CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


(From the Scotsman.) 


Wé. had yesterday an opportunity of inspecting, 

in the galleries of the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy, the competing designs for the Cathedral of 
S. Mary, intended to be placed at the west end of 
Melville-street. As our readers are aware, funds for 
the erection of such a building, to the amount of 
£65,000, were bequeathed by the late Miss Walker, 
of Coates. With the view of securing the most 
satisfactory application of the bequest, the trustees 
charged with its management invited the following 
architects to submit plans for the proposed building 
—viz., Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, and Mr. Lessels, 
Edinburgh ; Mr. Ross, Inverness; and Messrs. Bur- 
ges, Street, and Gilbert Scott, London. In each 
case the invitation was complied with, and the 
results are now exhibited ia the shape of six sets of 
plans, which, on and after Monday next, will be 
open to public inspection, on presentation of tickets 
to be obtained for the asking at Messrs. Taylor & 
Sons, Princes’-street. In accordance with the pre- 
scribed conditions, each set of plans embraces com- 
plete elevation drawings, as well as pictorial views 
showing the external and internal effect of the build- 
ing therein foreshadowed. There are thus ample 
materials for judging of the merits of the respective 
designs, while even without regard to any ulterior 
object the drawings form in themselves a very inte- 
resting exhibition. During the fortnight or so that 
they have been laid out, the plans have been care- 
fully examined by the trustees, on whom falls the 
duty of making a selection. Several meetings have 
been held with the view of comparing notes, but, 
there being a considerable diversity of opinion, no 
decision has yet been come to; and we understand 
that at the last meeting it was resolved, before de- 
ciding, to hear the views of an emihent London 
architect. Meanwhile it will not be uninteresting to 
indicate the leading features of the designs. 

The architect whose design is distinguished by the 
motto ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” and whom by various 
characteristics we are led to identify as Sir Gilbert 
Scott, had, we understand, sent in two sets of 
plans, indicating alternative modes of treatment, but 
being informed that this could not be admitted, he 
took his stand on the drawings now exhibited. The 
objects aimed at in framing this design were to give 
the church a dignity of effect suitable to its metro- 
politan position, and to afford in the choir sufficient 
space for the assembling of the clergy in presence of 
their bishop. The style of architecture is based on 
the earlier phase of the Early Pointed, of which fine 
examples survive in the north aisle of Holyrood 
Chapel, in certain parts of Jedburgh Abbey, and in 
S. Andrew’s Cathedral. Eschewing Transitional fea- 
tures, such as the round arch, the architeet has ad- 
hered to a strictly Pointed outline, introducing, how- 
ever, certain ornamental details of Norman character. 
In ground plan the church is eruciform, with a lofty 
tower and spire springing from the intersection of 
the nave and transepts. Witha view to provide for 
congregational requirements, an unusual width is 
given to the nave and transepts, and aisles are in- 
troduced on either side of the transepts as well as on 
the other arms of the cross. The west elevation 
shows, in the centre, a deeply-moulded doorway 
surmounted with a gablet, and over this four pointed 
windows enclosed within a Gothic arch, the head of 
which also embraces a handsome circular window. 
The end of each aisle has a single pointed window, 
and the elevation is finished atop with a gable, 
flanked by octagonal pinnacles, which rise from the 
buttresses supporting the corners of the nave. The 
east elevation, being that intended to face Melville- 
street, is somewhat more elaborate in its treatment. 
Here the end of each aisle shows two windows, and 
in the centre of the nave are three windows. sur- 
mounted by a series of nichesintended for the reception 
of statues. The gable, as in the case of the west ele- 
vation, rises between handsome pinnacles, and ter- 
minutes in an ornamental finial. At the north-east 
corner, connected with the main building by a short 
cloister, is the chapter-house, a structure square in 
ground plan, but assuming the octagonal form in 
its upper stage, and forming with its pointed win- 
dows and massive buttresses an effective feature in 
the eastern view. In the north and south elevations 
we have two ranges of windows, those of the aisles 
being comparatively plain, while those of the cleres- 
tory are of a more ornate character. The line of 
wail in each case is broken up by buttresses, and 
the ends of the transepts, which are treated some- 
what in the same manner as the west gable, come in 
as conspicuous features, as does also on the north 
side the chapter house above referred to. The 
central tower, square in its lower stage, aasumes at 
no great distance above the roof the octagonal form, 


the corners of the original square being finished off 
with pinnacles. Pointed windows of various design 
diversify each stage, and the structure terminates 
above in a lofty octagonal’ spire, which with the 
tower forms a conspicuous feature in most views of 
the church. The general effect of the design is that 
of harmonious proportion and dignified simplicity. 
In the treatment of the interior the architect has 
been careful to consult the convenience of the con- 
gregation. The supporting piers of the great tower 
are so designed as to offer the least obstruction to 
sight or hearing. The triforium and clerestory show 
effective ranges of deeply moulded arches, and the 
general result is in admirable keeping with the style 
of the exterior. In regard to the question of cost, 
the architect, without coming under any pledge, 
indicates that he has carefully aimed at keeping 
within the available funds. 

The design signed ‘ Fidelitas,” which we take to 
be that of Mr. Burges, is framed in accordance with 
a severe and comparatively early style of French 
Gothic, which approaches pretty nearly to the 
Scotch style. In the west elevation we have three 


| pointed doorways with deep and highly ornate 


mouldings, surmounted by gablets, over which again 
runs a range of niches intended to receive statuary. 
Over the niches is a beautiful round window enclosed 
within a pointed arch, and the outline of the gable, 
which supports a statue on its apex, fills up the 
space between the two towers springing from the 
angles of the nave. The great central tower falls 
in behind the gable; and the transepts projecting on 
either side complete what, as seen from this point, 
forms an exceedingly effective group of buildings. 
The north elevation shows in the aisles a plain range 
of one-light windows, separated by buttresses whose 
pinnacles present niches for statuary, and in the 
clerestory two-light windows, with finely traceried 
heads. The end of the transept, with its splendid 
round window, repeating that of the nave, is a pro- 
minent feature, as is also the chapter-house, whose 
buttresses, like those of the aisles, terminate in orna- 
mental finials. The south elevation repeats the 
general features of the north, and at the east end, 
facing Melville-street, there is a round apse boldly 
buttressed, which falls in effectively with the gable 
of the chapter-house. ‘The interior is arranged with 
due regard to the comfort of a congregation. The 
aisles are carried round the choir, thus giving free 
access from one part of the building to another. 
Keeping the aisle walls plain, the architect has ex- 
pended his decorative resources on the clerestory, 
which is aleading feature inside, as well as outside 
the building. The ceiling is proposed to be groined 
throughout with stone, and the roofs, as well as cer- 
tain portions of the walls, are intended for future 
decoration in colour. 

Mr. Street’s design—for his we presume to be the 
set of plans signed “In hoc signo”—is an attempt 
to realise as closely as possible the national architec- 
tural traditions. The arrangement is cruciform, 
there being a small tower or lantern with plain roof 
at the crossing of nave and transepts, and a lofty 
tower and spire at the west end. In the base of the 
west tower is the main entrance, and the tower itself, 
which is boldly buttressed and pierced at different 
stages with windows of varied design, forms an im- 
portant feature in the building. A chapel is intro- 
duced on the east side of the south transept, and 
ample vestry accommodation is provided. The style 
adopted is carried out all through with great skill 
and admirable consistency, and the result is a build- 
ing characterised by accuracy of proportion anda 
certain severe simplicity of general effect. In the 
interior, care is taken to secure ample space in the 
nave and transepts, and the choir as well as the nave 
isfurnished with aisles for convenience of passing 
round. A vaulted gallery is provided in the west 


tower, which can be used for congregational purposes 


or appropriated to the reception of a grand organ, 
The whole eastern part of the chnrch, transepts and 
choir, with its aisles, are proposed to be covered with 
stone vaulted roofs, but the nave, being too wide for 
such treatment, would be roofed with timber. In 
the absence of a triforium, the general effect of the 
interior is somewhat less imposing than in the case 
of the churches above described. 

‘Non ignote civitatis municeps” hails, if we 
mistake not, from Inverness. His design embraces 
all the parts which go to the formation of a com- 
plete cathedral—arcade, triforium, and clerestory, 
nave, transepts, and towers. Considering, however, 
that the funds available in this instance are not 
adequate to the construction of a great central tower, 
he has contented himself with placing two of mode- 
rate size at the west end of his building, and mark- 
ing the intersection of the nave and transepts by a 
simple fleche. The west elevation is pierced by three 
doorways deeply moulded, and over these by an 
elaborate window ; and the upper part of the gable 


falls in between the flanking towers, which rise 
three stages, diversified by buttresses, pinnacles, a: 
pointed windows, and terminate in lead-cover 
spires. The north and south sides have doul 
windows of simple design in the aisles, and, in ¢ 
clerestory windows arranged in pairs, while t¢ 
transept ends present round windows combined wij 
others of the pointed form, and terminate aboye 

gables flanked with pinnacles. In the east elevati 
we have a round apse of rather plain design, with 
chapter-house coming in on the south side. T 
interior shows a triforium and clerestory bold 
treated, and is evidently intended to have its eff; 
enhanced by the copious use of colour. 

Of the two Edinburgh designs, that which bea 
the motto ‘‘Essayez moi” is understood to be t 
work of Mr. Lessels. It presents a cruciform buil 
ing, with decagonal apse at the east end, conceiy 
in a style which speaks of assiduous studies amor 
the German cathedrals. The principal entrance 
at the west end, and there are also doors in the nor 
transept and south aisle of the nave. In the ang 
formed by the north transept and the north aisle 
the choir is placed a chapter-house, which has 
separate entrance from the outside, and on either sj 
of the choir, at its junction with the apse, ri 
octagonal chapels, which are carried up external 
as memorial towers, intended to commemorate t 
two Misses Walker. The great tower, which sprin 
from the crossing of the nave and transept, presen 
in its upper portion a striking resemblance to t 
well-known crown of S. Giles, In the exterr 
appearance of the building, the florid tracery of t 
windows, and the ornamentation lavished on vario 
points, such as the buttresses of the apse, form 
important element. The interior is without t 
forium, and in general effect will hardly bear cor 
parison with one or two of the rival designs. T 
wall space between the apex of the arches under t 
tower and the sills of the lower tower windows « 
proposed to be panelled, with a view to the intr 
duction of frescoes illustrating events in the life 
Christ; while the space over the archway betwe 
the choir and apse is intended to receive a painti 
of the Last Judgment. es 

The other Edinburgh design has also been fram 
on the principle of having a large central tower wi 
two smaller towers, but in this case the latter ¢ 
placed at the west-end. The style has been adjust 
with the view of imparting to the building as mu 
as possible of a Scotch character. In the west eley 
tion, which contains the main entrance, we haye t 
gable of the nave pierced by three windows wi 
elaborate tracery, and, separated from these by 
open parapet, a circular window enclosed in t 
angle of the gable, whose apex is crowned with 
finial. On each side rises a square tower, heay: 
buttressed at the corners, pierced by windows 
various design, and finished atop with an open crow 
evidently suggested by that of S. Giles. The sou 
elevation shows ranges of four-light windows wi 
florid tracery, and in the transept, which repe: 
some features of the west gable, a doorway sv 
mounted by a parapet which is somewhat curious 
diversified with a row of pinnacles. The north elev 
tion resembles the south, but with the addition of 
large chapter-house. In the central tower, risi 
from the crossing of the nave and transepts, we ha 
something like the spire of Glasgow Cathedral, ¢o1 
bined not very happily, we take leave to think, wi 
features borrowed from §. Giles. Throughout t 
design sculpture is introduced to a certain extel 
both internally and externally, in the form of nich 
canopies, and statues. ive 

/ —_—_>———— 

Sir John Lubbock writes to say that, according 
information which has reached him, the occupier 
the farm near Stonehenge is actually ploughing | 
the well known “cursus.” The profit to be deriy 
from this must, says Sir John, surely be insignifical 
while the loss to archeology will be great. 

The contracts for the Unstone new schools ha 
been let to Messrs. Platts Bros., masons, Drontie 
and Messrs. Broomhead & Brothers, joiners, W hittin 
tonMoor. Thebuildings willbe of dressed stone w1 
brown tint facings. There will be two schools—o1 
to be used as a mixed school, 42ft. 3in. long 
18ft. wide, and an infant school, 33ft. long and 17 
wide; also two class rooms, each 19ft. 6in. long 
14ft. wide. Accommodation is to be provided - 
232 children, ata cost of about £700. 


According to statistics in the annual report oft 
Metropolitan Police Commissioners, during the ¥' 
1871 there were added to the duties of the force t 
supervision of 226 new streets and two squares, 
total length of more than thirty-eight miles. Dur 
the past ten years there were built in the metropo 
tan police district nearly 150,000 houses, with 
additional length of streets amounting to 635 mil 
equal to the distance from London to Inverness, 4 
forty miles beyond. 
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GOSSIP FROM GLASGOW. 


LASGOW is not a show city. Many of our 
~ public buildings are respectable, but few are 
osing, and perhaps the Cathedral, the “ Necro- 
s,” the Trongate, the river, seyeral great fac- 
es and shipbuilding-yards, and the parks, com- 
hend almost all the “objects of interest ” for the 
inary sight-seer. But of these ‘ thesecond city in 
empire” has some reason to be proud—the Cathe- 
1, besides being a great work, perhaps the most 
iplete remain of ancient ecclesiastical architec- 
ein the kingdom ; the “‘ Necropolis,” that rivals the 
,0us Pére-la-Chaise, and is celebrated alike for its 
turesque situation and its landscape composition, the 
wit commands and the monuments it contains ; 
-Trongate, that was said by Burke, Brougham, or 
neother busy B., to be the finest street in Europe— 
aorta of the city, extending (under several names) 
ee miles in length, averaging 70ft. in width (some- 
es more, seldom less), almost straight, and busied 
h a traffic surpassed by only that of some of the 
at thoroughfares of London; the river, across 
ich men still living have waded, and which now 
mits vessels 300ft. in length, and drawing 23ft. 
water ; factories, like Tennants’, with its chimney 
high as the Pyramid of Gizeh, and shipbuilding- 
-ds I believe unequalled in the world; and the 
blic parks—which will be the chief subject of this 
per. 
Until 1852 the only public park possessed by 
asgow was ‘The Green,” a comparatively level 
ard of about 140 acres, situated in the north- 
stern Cistrict of the city, and having its southern 
gin washed by the river Clyde. So early as 
50 part of the Green was included in the grant 
ich James II. made in favour of Bishop Turn- 
ll, for the benefit of the community. The most 
ominent object in this park is an obelisk 144ft. in 
ight, erected in honour of Admiral Nelson. Not 
distant is an out-of-doors gymnasium, the gift 
a Glasgow gentleman resident in Manchester, and 
1ich, amply furnished with most of the apparatus 
mmon to such schools, is free to all who may wish 
use it. The Green has been often the scene of 
eat public meetings; it affords convenient as well 
ample accommodation for military reviews, and 
still the favourite field for football and cricket, 
rile in the beautiful bend of the river fringing its 
wgin is Glasgow’s only opportunity for swimming 
d boat-racing. Opposite to the western boundary 
the gaol, with Stark’s exquisite portico, the street 
tween them leading immediately to the latest built 
d furthest-up-river of the great bridges. Upon 
is western boundary was wont to be held that part 
Glasgow Fair commonly called ‘“ the Shows”—a 
‘ge collection of Thespian stages, hippodromes, 
anageries, &c.; but a year or two ago it was 
solved by the ediles that the shows should be 
moved from property in the trust of the Town 
yuncil. Having had always a liking for the near 
latives of Mr. Vincent Crummles and Mrs. Jarley, I 
is year followed them to their new local habita- 
yn, and in my journeying I came most unexpec- 
lly, in quite an out-of-the-way corner—somewhere 
Fordneuk-street—upon an immense factory, 
lt of brick, and possessing largely some of the 
ghest qualities in architectural composition. It is 
id that Augustus found Rome of brick and left it 
marble; yet it seems possible to give rare dig- 
ty—I use the words advisedly—to even a brick- 
uilt factory. Grandeur of effect has been achieved 
, other and subtler means than mere oneness of 
lour ; but I may instance the spare use of white 
‘ick as among the evidences more immediately 
vious of that consummate judgment which has 
en exercised throughout. In less skilful hands 
her coloured bricks would have been welcomed 
id freely employed to give that facile variety 
ways fatal to breadth, one of the first elements in 
‘andeur of composition.* But I must return to 
The Green.” Of late many improvements have 
‘en made in the way of planting shrubs and 
ywers, &ec., and as I write, a large space opposite 
» the gaol is being remodelled, a massive granite and 
on railing and gateway from designs by Mr. 
artick, the city architect, being put upon it, and 
1¢ extra-mural part being laid with Val de Travers’ 
avement. From this gateway—directly opposite 
» the gaol portico—an avenue lined with a double 
ay of poplars will lead to the Nelson monument. 
‘hen the Salt-market—a thoroughfare leading from 
‘e gaol to the Trongate—is reconstructed by the 
nprovement Trust, this part of the city will 
esent a very different aspect from what it did to 
e eyes of Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 
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But Glasgow, stretching out in every direction, 


required other parks than the Green, and to satisfy 
the claims of the West no grounds could be more 
eligible than the lands of Kelvingrove—the richly- 
wooded “policy” (as it is called in Scotland) of 
Kelvingrove Mansion. In 1852 they were purchased 
by the Corporation, and shortly after Sir Joseph 
Paxton was commissioned to “lay them out.” Kel- 
vingrove Park is not more than sixty acres in extent, 
but its sylvan scenery, compact form, natural ter- 
races, and many and varied vistas, with pastoral 
pictures peeping into, and the classic Kelvin stream- 
ing through it, much more than compensate this 
littleness of area, and aid to make the ‘‘ West-end 
Park,” as it is commonly called, one of the most 
attractive retreats to all classes of the citizens. 
convex crescent of houses for our 


A 
“* merchant 
princes,” raised upon an architectural terrace, and 
crested with occasional mansard roofs, crowns the 
northern boundary and highest part of the park 
with magnificence and picturesqueness ; in season the 
south is screened by the kindly foliage of an avenue 
of beeches; across the Kelvin and on the west is en- 
throned upon a hill the new buildings for the Uni- 
versity ; while on the east the great city is as com- 
pletely shut out as if it were twenty miles away by 
trees that even Dr. Johnson would have been com- 
pelled to recognise. Other features are the great 
granite staircase, the pretty little bridge (built spe- 
cially for the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales), a group of sculpture in bronze modelled 
from sketches by Rosa Bonheur, the flower garden, 
the rookery, the museum, and “the memorial foun- 
tain.” The museum is in the old mansion, remodelled 
for the purpose, a curious yet somewhat fascinating 
building of the Georgian era, and which I suppose 
the Corporation at one time did not know what to 
do with, and from perhaps some old associations 
hesitated to take down. The lower halls are appro- 
priated to local industries in the processes of progress 
from the material in the mine, the field, or the 
forest, to the article in the sale shop; one of the 
upper is fitted with ‘‘a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets,” 
local curiosities, and other miscellaneous objects, one 
of the principal of which is Fulton’s orrery ; and 
another contains a collection of Scottish natural 
history, largely indebted to the enthusiastic perse- 
verance of the intelligent curator, Mr. Thom- 
It may be mentioned that the museum, like 
the Corporation’s gallery of paintings and sculp- 
ture in Sauchiehall-street, is open free to the 
public, the expense of maintenance being defrayed 
from the local taxes. The fountain was completed 
only last week, and is from many causes one of the 
most attractive objects in the park. Its intention is 
to commemorate the services of Lord Provost Stewart 
in bringing a supply of water to Glasgow from Loch 
Ketturin. Two years ago the Water Commissioners 
invited architects and sculptors to submit designs. 
About seventy from several parts of Britain, from 
France, and from Belgium, were sent in, and after 
due deliberation the premium was awarded to Mr. 
Sellar, of Glasgow. Meanwhile some people 
grudged the amount of money intended to be ex- 
pended, £4,000, and consequently a second competi- 
tion was resolved upon, the sum to be £2,000, and 
the competitors a selection from the former ones. 
In this competition Mr. Sellar was also successful, 
and his design was adopted. The style is Scottish 
Gothic. The leading idea in the design is a ‘‘crown” 
formed of cross-ribs rising from buttresses, the but- 
tresses supporting also the principal basin, and the 
ribs meeting over it. From the keying of the ribs 
rise clustered pillars which support the upper basin, 
and whence springs a pedestal on which is placed 
a bronze statue of the Lady of the Lake. The upper 
part of the fabricis richly decorated with blazonry 
and carvings of aquatic animals and plants, and on 
the base are four bronze panels, that on the south 
containing a bust in alto relievo of Lord Provost 
Stewart ; on the north an inscription-plate; on one 
of the remaining cardinal points a scene from the 
“Lady of the Lake,” and on the other an allegorical 
representation of Loch Ketturin and Glasgow. The 
structure rises to a height of about 40ft. from a pond 
circled by granite, and 65{t. in diameter. In the 
pond are a few fish and aquatic plants, and on its 
margin -cope are several drinking-fountains. ‘“‘Situ- 
ated,” says the Herald, ‘on a gentle mound in the 
centre of the flower-garden, it harmonises well with 
its surroundings, and its graceful outlines are finely 
relieved against the rich mass of foliage by which it 
is encircled.” As an architectural work, this foun- 
tain is the subject of universal admiration, the pro- 
fession, the press, and the public uniting, so far as I 
can learn, in giving to it almost unqualified praise. 
Of the statue the Citizen says:—‘‘The crowning 
ornament is the figure of the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ 
by our distinguished local artist, Mr. Mossman. The 
sculptor has been happy in‘his realisation of the 
poet’s beautiful ideal— 


And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace 
Of finer form or lovelier face. 


From all points the pose of the ‘Lady’ is grace- 
ful and dignified.” 
Mr. 
justly due to Mr. Young for the carving, which is 
alike spiritedly modelled and excellently executed. 
But while thus admirable architecturally, I fear that 
the fountain as a fountain is not altogether a success. 
If, as the great dramatist says, 


The other bronzes are also by 


Mossman. And a word of commendation is 


Men’s evil manners live in brass, their virtues 
We write in water, 


it can scarcely be complimentary to the memory of 
Lord-Provost Stewart, the water being so scant and 
the brass so plenteous; if, however, the chief idea 


sought to be impressed is that the water from 
Loch Ketturin is a most valuable boon to the com- 
munity, then this could not have been better illus- 
trated than by showing that it is much too valuable 
to be wasted upon “inexplicable dumb show.” The 
water is not only petty in quantity, but the playing 
of it is commonplace to a degree, and this poverty of 
play is felt the more when we look at the eminently 
suggestive outlines of the building. Besides, more 
water and a different treatment were required by a 
very important consideration. The statue on the 
summit is wholly gilt— 
When gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnish’d sheet of living gold— 

and so much brilliance requires some support, which 
it would have received from glassy domes, cascades, 
and curtains. Instead, the water trickles in tiny 
rills from beneath the statue’s feet, as if the thought 
intended to be conveyed was that the Lady was the 
discoverer of the source of the Lake, not that Loch 
Ketturin was bounteously bestowing its water upon 
Glasgow. The Herald thus writes apologetically 
for the water part of the fountain, the Hamlet of 
the play :—‘‘In the design Mr. Sellar has judi- 
ciously kept in view that the structure should be not 
a mere garden fountain, depending on the water 
jets for its outlines, but a monument architecturally 
grand in itself. This was the more necessary, as 
the water will be only in play occasionally.” Iam 
not sure whether this last consideration was men- 
tioned in the conditions of competition; if not, then, 
as the Herald continues—‘“‘in this Mr. Sellar has 
been eminently successful.” While it would be diffi- 
cult to withhold from the design executed the highest 
commendation, I would nevertheless take exception 
to its style. Gothic is chiefly associated with times 
of turbulence, when the greatest good was for the 
smallest number, and hence seems scarcely appro- 
priate for a memorial of a great work of universal 
beneficence; its lines are harsh, hard, and angular, 
and therefore do not readily harmonise with the 
softness of such sylvan scenery as is immediately 
about the fountain. The Renaissance would have 
given all the picturesqueness and met all the objec- 
tions. 

Having in this paper exceeded my limit, I. must 
leave over the other parks until another opportunity. 
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THE STEWART MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, 
GLASGOW. 


HE inauguration of this beautiful memorial 
fountain took place last Wednesday, in pre- 
sence of several thousands of the worthy citizens. 
The fountain was designed by Mr. James Sellar, 
jun., and is in the Scotch Gothic style. From a 
central basin 60ft. in diameter it rises to a height of 
40ft., in a series of stages or smaller basins, each 
richly ornamented with sculpture. Round the front 
of the lower basin are placed four bronze panels, 
that facing the south containing a medallion of the 
late Lord Provost Stewart, and flanked right and 
left with the Stewart arms and those of the City; 
the arms of the north medallion are similar to the 
south. The east and west panels contain allegorical 
figures, representing the source of the Loch Katrine 
water supply and its introduction to the city; on 
either side are the arms of ex-Provost Sir Andrew 
Orr, ex-Provost Galbraith, and ex-Bailies Hannan 
and Gourlay. The fountain bears the following in- 
scription :—‘‘ To commemorate the public services of 
Robert Stewart, of Murdostoun, Lord Provost of 
Glasgow from November, 1851, till November, 
1854, to whose unwearied exertions the citizens are 
mainly indebted for the abundant supply of water 
from Loch Katrine, this fountain was erected in 
1872.” It is crowned on top by a gilt bronze figure 
of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” from the hand of Mr. 
Mossman, sculptor, Glasgow. Small drinking foun- 
tains are placed at intervals round the outer basin. 
The work was executed by Mr. James Robertson, and 
the carving by Mr. James Young. Our Glasgow 
correspondent gives some further particulars of this 
fountain. See “ Gossip from Glasgow.” 
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WORK AND WAGES.* 

(pee publication of his father’s memoir by Sir 

Arthur Helps suggested to Mr. Thomas 
Brassey the idea of collating the results of his long 
and varied experience of the cost of labour, and also 
of setting forth results of a kindred character. Sir 
Arthur Helps, who has “seen the work through the 
press,” contributes a preface. Mr. Brassey adds 
little or no new information on the labour question 
to that already within the reach of those interested 
in the matter, neither has he, so far as we can dis- 
cover, anything new to suggest with a view to the 
permanent settlement of the great questions which 
at present disturb the industry of the country. His 
position may be gathered from the concluding 
sentences of his introduction—‘‘I feel myself im- 
pelled by many and potent influences to take the 
employers’ view of the labour question ;” but, on the 
other hand, feel that the working classes possess 
‘especial claims on my sympathy and gratitude.” 


The introduction is followed by an “historical 
sketch” of the recognition of the rights of labour 
and an account of the rise of trades’ unions. 
Trades’ unions, Mr. Brassey believes, can only, by 
their organisation and united action, secure an ad- 
vance of wages at a somewhat earlier date than that 
at which it would eventually take place, owing to 
competition among employers. He is also of opinion 
that the advantage of the earlier increase of wages 
thus obtained does not compensate for the loss sus- 
tained by unsuccessful strikes, and the expense of 
subscribing to the unions. Working menup to the 
present appear to be of a widely different opinion. 
We think the most violent unionist would agree with 
Mr. Brassey’s first statement; the difference of 
opinion between them would occur on the meaning 
of the word “eventually ;” and the disinclination on 
the part of the men to wait the unknown period at 
which the employer must voluntarily increase the 
rate of wages is, all things considered, not much to 
be wondered at. Mr. Brassey is at considerable 
pains to point out that the rate of wages depends on 
the prosperity of trade, and gives instances to prove 
this statement from the statistics of railway works 
carried on from 1843 to 1869, showing that even 
mavvies who were earning 24s. per week in 1846 
were compelled to accept 15s. in 1851, and have 
never since earned anything like the weekly wages 
of 1846. He also affirms that the workmen of 
foreign countries have, during the last thirty years, 
received a very large increase of wages without the 
aid of strikes. However true this last assertion may 
be as regards the past, it cannot apply to very recent 
dates. Berlin and other continental cities have 
quite lately been the scenes of strikes quite as pro- 
tracted and, in some cases, so far as we can judge, 
entered upon with less reason than those which have 
taken place in this country. The increase of wages 
on the Continent is no more remarkable, when the 
revival of industry which succeeded the depression 
caused by the great war is considered, than the 
absence of strikes when the political condition of the 
working classes is bornein mind. It is not so long 
since that the right to combine for the purpose of 
obtaining better terms from the capitalist has been 
granted to the continental labourer as to cause us to 
wonder thatit has not more frequently been asserted. 
Now, however, that the power has begun to be used, 
its more frequent exercise may confidently be pre- 
dicted, and perhaps in a manner not altogether to 
their disadvantage when compared with that of our 
own workmen. 


The principle of the dependence of wages on the 
varying demand for labour is, according to Mr. 
Brassey, fully illustrated at the present time. Is it? 
Is labour scarce in the building trades at present ? 
What was the plea of the carpenters for entering on 
the strike which, it is to be hoped, is about to end, but 
that a certain number among them were out of work 
and that by working fewer hours they wished to 
ensure their employment ? We are not guaranteeing 


* Work and Wages, Practically Considered. By THOMAS 
BRASsHY, M.P. London: Bell & Daldy. 


the correctness of their statement or the purity of 
their alleged motive, but simply mention it to show 
that men do strike for higher wages, and will 
probably receive them in a branch of industry in 
which no very extraordinary activity just now 
prevails. All Mr. Brassey’s instances of the wonder- 
ful rises in the rates of wages in India, the United 
States, and South America do not really touch the 
questions in dispute at home; they are all partial, 
isolated cases; the employers were obliged, from 
sheer necessity, to give high wages to attract 
labour at all; the question was not, as it is at home, 
one of asomewhat more equal division of profits 
between the capitalist and the workman. ‘ There 
must be,” says Mr. Brassey, “a remarkable supe- 
riority either in vigour or in skill in the English 
workman, or he could not have held his own in the 
race in spite of the extraordinary difference in the 
rate of wages’ (compared with that of foreign 
nations). It is just for this superiority of vigour 
and skill that the English workman insists on higher 
wages, and for which foreign capitalists—in spite of 
the low wages paid to their own workmen—are 
quite ready to bargain if they are declined by his 
own countrymen. That this will not be the case 
will, we believe, be owing to the wisely regulated 
action of the Trades’ Unions, by means of which a 
legitimate pressure may be brought to bear on un- 
willing capital. 

Some statistics gathered by Mr. Brassey with re- 
spect to the hours of labour are likely to be of some 
value in reassuring those who persist in looking on 
the demand for fewer hours of labour as_ practically 
an increase of wages for less work. In 1842 Messrs. 
Hornby, of Blackburn, made a calculation that if 
their operatives were paid the same sum for working 
sixty as for sixty-nine hours per week the increased 
cost of the work done would be so small as not to 
be weighed against the advantage to the operatives 
themselves of a larger period of leisure. More 
recently Messrs. Dolfus, of Mulhausen, found that 
their men have done five per cent. more work work- 
ing eleven hours per day than when they worked 
twelve. In Russia the peasantry begin work in 


summer at 2 a.m., ceasing at 9 p.m., with periods of , 


rest intervening equal to two or three hours, leaving 
from sixteen to seventeen hours’ work per day. 
Persons competent to judge consider that an English 
farm labourer would do as much work in ten hours 
as two Russian peasants would accomplish in sixteen 
hours. Again, in Ipswich, in the large establish- 
ment of Messrs. Ransome & Sims, it has been found, 
since the commencement of the present year, that 
the men do more work in 54 hours per week than 
they previously did in 583 hours. 

On the subject of emigration Mr. Brassey has 
some very sound remarks. He fails to find in it the 
remedy for pauperism for which some profess to 
seek. He points out that the emigrants who succeed 
abroad are just those who by thrift and industry 
succeed at home, though, perchance, ina less degree, 
and that what the colonies and dependencies of the 
Empire call for is the presence of more men with 
capital to develop their resources. 

With regard to co-operation, Mr. Brassey 
points to the Association of Macons, established in 
Paris in 1848, as an illustration both of success in 
the conduct of the co-operative business and of the 
difficulties inseparable from the system. The society 
consisted of 84 members, two being managers and 
the third assistant manager ; of the remaining 81 
members two-thirds are actually working members. 
But the society, though very successful in business, 
has been compelled to employ from 200 to 300 men 
as auxiliaries, who are paid the usual trade wages, 
but do not share in the profits. Experience proved 
that when they were paid by a share in the 
profits a large number of the men could not 
be reconciled to the losses. To meet this difli- 
culty it has been proposed that the mini- 
mum rate of weekly wages should be fixed on 
the co-operative society, and that a dividend on 
the profits should be declared quarterly. It is op- 
jected to this plan that, as the workmen’s share of 


the profits is determined by the cost of manual } 


labour, and this must be fixed by the assent of all 
the members of the co-operative society, a direct 
conflict of interest inevitably arises between them 
and the capitalists in fixing the standard of the pro- 
visional remuneration which they are to receive. 
Mr. Schulse de Litsch, who has successfully deve- 
loped the system in Vienna and in North Germany, 
in his letter to the recent Co-operative Congress, 
reveals the difficulties in the way of reducing his 
admirable theory to practice. In France such 
societies have been unfortunate; fifty-six have been 
founded since 1848, aided moreover by a Govern- 
ment subvention, but only twenty were in existence 
in 1861. In England, of the many experiments in 
course of trial, that of the Messrs. Briggs is at pre- 
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sent the most hopeful. Here, however, the w 

en are shareholders to a very limited ext 
holding only 264 shares out of 9,770. Piece-y 
meets with Mr. Brassey’s approval, although! 
brings forward no good argument against the | 
sons given by artisans for their dislike to it, 
acknowledges, that in his personal experience he 
seen much to confirm Adam Smith’s opinion, | 
“workmen, when they are liberally paid by 
piece, are very apt to overwork themselves and | 
their constitution in a few years.” 

In its arrangement and style, Mr. Brassey’s t 
bears evident marks of Sir Arthur Helps supervi: 
but there is throughout it a generous and kind | 
of his own towards workiag men—inherited, do 
less, fromhis father, which leaves us free to cor 
that trades’ unions, strikes, and lock-outs, w 
long age have become uncomfortable memori: 
the past were all employers to manifest in act. 
the consideration for workmen that he does in w 
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HOW CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS ARE Li 


Ae stones, says the American Artizan, thi 

pell-mell into the water and falling into a » 
flattened on top and sloping off at the angle of | 
make a “‘rip-rap” foundation much used in ¢ 
neering. The fort called the Rip-raps, opp 
Fortress Monroe, goes by that name because | 
upon a foundation of this kind. Such is also: 
base upon which the bulkheads projected to surri 
the water front of New York City are designe 
rest, a portion of the work, merely the beginz: 
however, being now completed, and in sight a) 
the surface of the water at the battery. 

The broken stone being piled on the botto 
roughly levelled off, and by means of pile-dri: 
there are driven down a number of wooden p) 
which serve to retain in place a timber curb, w: 
really constitutes a mould for the concrete (Port) 
cement) to be placed upon it to form the immec 
support of thesuperstructure. The concrete is {| 
into the curb something more than flush with) 
surface, and then comes in the work of the dij 
At one time, on the part of the work now done, | 
divers were employed for a short time, working | 
hours a day under water. These, clad in the 1} 
known submarine armour, sweep a long wooden) 
or beam across the top of the plastic concrete, | 
thereby smooth it down to a fair level, ready tect 
ceive the granite or concrete blocks, as the case i 
be, of which the bulkhead itself is built. | 

While on this topic, we may hazard a few vt 
on this matter of the construction of docks, anc 
disappointment felt by many when it was found: 
the immense stone docks of several European ( 
were not to be imitated. By calculating the co’ 
such, it will be found that the annual intere: 
the outlay would raise the rental to a most ex] 
tant figure, and lay a grievous tax on our merch! 
who in their turn would levy it upon the people 
purchasers of their wares. On the other hand, °) 
is cheap, and although wood and similar struc 
made of it are not very sightly and not very dur) 
these drawbacks can be borne with in view of | 
superior economy. But there is no reason why | 
objections should continue to exist. Wood ca\ 
put into form shapely enough, at least, to meet 
tastes of those who go down to the sea in ships) 
of those who look for profit and not the gratificii 
of esthetic taste on the wharves, while new anc 
proved methods of construction and modes of) 
serving timber from decay—a subject not yel 
vestigated as it should be—would afford seci 
against the need of constant repair.. 
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DESIGN FOR PROPOSED LUNATIC ASYI 


UR principal illustration this week is a do) 
page photo.-litho. reproduction of one oil 

E. W. Godwin’s designs for the contemplated lua 
asylum at §. Ann’s Heath, about which full 
ticulars were given on the 2nd August inst. anc) 
ceding week. Mr. Godwin was selected ‘byl 
Holloway to be one of the competitors, and het 
in two designs, each of which was awarded £50. 
design as given by us bears the unmistakeablit 
press of Mr. Godwin’s characteristic hand. l 
wonder to us is that Mr. Godwin should have € 
so near winning without carrying off the prize} 


= 


The alterations to Cardigan Bridge are réi 
progressing, the centres for the arches having) 
successfully floated during last week, on the pri 
of the Menai Bridge, by Mr. R. Williams, of Caa 
then, the manager. During the building «1 
arches on the Cardigan side, lighters, &c., willp 
through the two unobstructed ones on the 
brokeshire side. 
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THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF WRATH. 


| B is an Englishman’s privilege to grumble, 

and one that he certainly does not allow 
to grow rusty for want of exercise. — Tf our 
country be not invaded by foreigners, it is not 
for want of invitation, for we persist in pro- 
claiming that we keep our plate at home 
without adequate means of defence; we 
suggest the very torpedoes that may make 
short work of our navy, point out the weak 
spots on our shores where an enemy might 
land, decry our army and laugh at our volun- 
teers, and but that fortunately our neigh- 
bours do not take us at our own valuation, and 
have a wholesome dread of British pluck, 
proved in hundreds of fights by sea and by 
land, our consols would not be quoted so 
near to par as they manage somehow to 
maintain themselves. Yet as Englishmen par 
excellence, in this respect, commend me to 
architects and their critics, who curiously 
enough, are mainly drawn from their own 
body. It is fortunate that there is a limit to 
the circulation of our professional papers 
among the lay public, or there might be a 
chance that, most justly, by their own show- 
ing, all future commissions would be withheld 
from the members of a profession so utterly 
out of harmony with the age, so bereft of 
common sense, and incapable of executing 
any thing that is wanted either practical or 
artistic. The jeremiad of ‘‘G. H. G.” ina 
recent number of this journal has brought this 
class of complaint to a crisis. Even the wrath 
of many of its correspondents, including my- 
self, ‘‘ righteous” as he deems it and oft re- 
peated, he finds to have failed in producing 
effect, and so he has emptied a vial of his own, 
the contents of whichare double distilled and 
alarmingly concentrated. ‘The little breath 
that is left in me after its perusal I venture 
now to devote to a somewhat unwonted task, 
and in behalf of our much abused class, to 
implore that we may be heard, even though 
struck by the hand of justice, untempered by 
mercy. It may be that I ama biter bit, but 
whether I have missed it or not, my aim has 
always been to discriminate between the pos- 
sible and impossible, andnotto drive maddened 
victims to the brink of a cliff whence the 
inevitable leap must lead to annihilation. I 
recognise, even though I may deplore, the 
constitution of all classes in modern society, 
and see that with diversity of minds, must 
be, whether it be liked or not, a corre- 
sponding diversity of opinion. I look upon 
the present condition of the English Church 
as holding out a wholesome warning against 
too frankly exposing one’s own weaknesses, for 
while its pale is wide enough to allow reason- 
able latitude to High Churchmen, Broad 
Churchmen, and Low Churchmen alike, all 
of whom might amicably agree to differ, their 
enemies have raised the cry, the thought of 
which has been bred from the wish, that dis- 
establishment is the only cure to be applied 
to it. Architects may. likewise once too 
often cry stinking fish to their own wares, 
and to their chagrin and disappointment find 
themselves taken at their word, and their 
goods left upon their own hands. 


According to “ G. H. G.” the contradictory 
and unsettled state of architectural art, its 
want of accord and sympathy with scientific 
progress and modern society, and the con- 
flicting views of some of its leading profes- 
sors, 18 attributable to the education which 
our architects receive, and under which it is 
impossible to produce a race of independently- 
minded, competent, and original thinkers or 
artists. Is it so sure that all these woes and 
shortcomings, granting for the moment they 
exist, do arise from this lack of education? 
Why, no other age has had any such oppor- 
tunities for instruction—self-instruction it 
may be—as the present, and yet architects 
worthy the name have existed. We have 
works amongst us which excite our warmest 
admiration, but we know nothing of the 
school in which those who produced them 
were brought up. Can any culture make a 
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a silk purse out of a sow’s ear? Perhaps a 
dozen, or at most a score, of the names of 
architects have been preserved to us through 
all history, ancient and Medieval, and the 
directories of the present day may chronicle 
as many thousands. 
Architectural Association, and the various 
provincial societies, 
several hundreds of members, and is it con- 
ceivable that any system of education could 
make them all independently-minded, com- 
petent, original thinkers or artists ? 
truth is that the public in former ages was 
more discriminative, and found out and em- 
ployed the few good men they had, and did 
not expect to hatch Phcenixes by the covey, 
by any patent process whatsoever. ‘* No other 
profession,” we are told by the same authority, 


The Institute, the 


each boast of their 


The 


‘but the architectural is so ice-bound and 
trammelled by precedent, custom, and conven- 
tionality ; no other so cramped in the appli- 
cation of scientific principles and knowledge.” 
Thad thought that the legal profession had been 
long in the throes of projected reform, but 
that as yet the labours of that mountain had 
resulted in a few very insignificant mice, and 
I have not heard that the light of modern 
geological research has as yet been frankly 
accepted by the clerical profession. Our 
cousins, the civil engineers, may have more 
freely made use of some of the modern ap- 
pliances, but they have not as yet shown 
much artistic ability inthe manner of so doing. 
For my part, I think it fortunate that 
some trammels have restrained the license of 
some of ourmore ardent spirits, and if I have 
occasionally lifted up my voice in the tones 
of reprobation, it has been when the desire 
for novelty has, to my mind, misled its 
votaries. Certain popular well-to-do archi- 
tects are the next called over the coals for 
dragging their followers through a stage of 
antiquarian deadness, and for favouring parti- 
cular types and models, irrespective of merit 
or suitability. Blame is here pretty equally 
proportioned between those that are led and 
those that lead, but has it not ever been, and 
must it not be, that some must go first and 
the rest follow? All cannot be strikingly 
original, and every style that has flourished 
has been founded upon those that have pre- 
ceded it. Even in the matter of striking out 
fresh plans for churches, it will be difficult 
to find anything absolutely new under the 
sun, and we have countless failures in this 
direction among the works of the last three 
centuries and of the Nonconformists in this 
to make us beware lest speed should not 
prove the necessary accompaniment of haste. 
1 do not say that invention and devising is 
not in this and many other matters to be en- 
couraged, but I do say that it is absurd to 
expect the majority of the profession to 
do so. The best thing that they can do, if 
they will not take to the trades for which 
they are better suited, is to copy this or that 
school, or this or that fortunate brother, for 
their inventions will only make present con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

Jf from the curriculum of education for 
this profession the measurements and study 
of old examples is to be erased, even Utopia 
would benefit little by the result of so new- 
fangledasystem. ‘ Practical utility, fitness, 
proportion, and other qualities of art,” are, in 
my opinion, best learnt by their means, for 
common sense was the basis of the success 
of Medieval architecture. ‘Bygone con- 
clusions” need not and should not be ‘ ac- 
cepted without proof,” but most modern 
and even engineering works are more likely 
to furnish examples of what to avoid than 
novel conclusions of a character to be taken as 
precedents. ‘The welding of modern use and 
ancient precedent which is rightly demanded 
will be wrought out, if at all, by the few first 
men of the day, and to them, therefore, 
““G. H.G.” should address himself, for the 
majority of the profession on whom he would 
rely will have, despite all the education he 


would found, to follow their leaders as of : 
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SANITARY SCIENCE AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER “On a Proposed Method of Preventing 
the Fermentation in Sewage and the For- 
mation of Sewer Gases,” by W. J. Cooper, was read 
this week before the Chemical Section of the British 
Association. The noxious exhalalations arising from 
the drains of our large cities are daily increasing in 
volume, and unless some immediate action be taken 
in order to check the progress of the nuisance, very 
serious damage to public health will be certain to 
ensue. If a perfect system of drainage (in London) 
should ever be brought about, as it involves the entire 
reconstruction of the sewers, it would be many years 
before the work could be accomplished, and a gene- 
ration might perish in the interval from the lack of 
proper sanitary precaution. It is to chemical agency 
alone we must look for assistance in this dilemma, 
and it is perfectly practicable to arrest the fermenta- 
tion of the sewage during its progress through the 
conduits, and so prevent the evolution of the gas. 
Whilst treating the roads and streets of London and 
other towns during the last four years with a chloride 
of calcium mixture the author found that the waste 
solution running into the drains has had the effect 
of preventing the unpleasant ammoniacal odour 
which it is so desirable to resaove. This led him to 
further experiments, and he is convinced that at 
a very moderate cost (about one shilling annually per 
head of population) the sewers of London and other 
large towns could be rendered perfectly free from 
gaseous vapours. He proposed to apply a chloride 
of calcium preparation in a powdered form, or in 
solution, to the openings immediately in connection 
with the sewers, at times when the sewers are nearly 
empty, and especially in times of drought. The 
effect of chloride of calcium upon carbonate of am- 
monia causes the decomposition of the latter, and the 
formation of the neutral sorts of chloride of ammo- 
nium and carbonate of lime. Butby treating the 
sewers at proper times with a chloride of calcium 
mixture, the generation of ammonia and its accom- 
panying products of decomposition would be pre- 
vented. 

Mr. WANKLYN, in opening the debate, questioned 
the statements made in the report of the committee 
appointed by the British Association to consider this 
subject. He distrusted entirely the conclusions. 
drawn by the committee as regarded hydrogen, and 
believed that the report was valueless. 

Dr. LAnestarrF agreed that the evils pointed out 
were very great. He believed that sewage gases 
might be easily disposed of by passing them through 
the shafts of factories. He had tried the experiment, 
and the noxious gases had thus been rendered per- 
fectly harmless. The sewage question was the great 
subject of the day. In the first place it was connec- 
tedjwith the sanitary condition of the country, and 
it was also a matter of great importance as an econo- 
mical consideration. The application of chemistry 
to agriculture was a question of the first moment if 
by such application they could double the produce of 
the country. When agriculture was carried on 
throughout the country on chemical principles the. 
land would produce three-fold the quantity, but un- 
fortunately they had to deal with a class of persons 
very slow to move—the farmers—and who, as a. 
body, did not possess sufficient capital to do what 
was necessary to develop the resources of their farms.. 
The great thing to consider was, how to get rid of the 
noxious sewage gases, and the report of the com— 
mittee failed in giving any information as to how 
this was to be done. What=they wanted to know 
was whether sewage could be applied with profit, but 
the committee’s report did not give any information 
on this branch of the subject. 

Professor Wi_L1AmMson defended the committee, 
who had gone into the matter very thoroughly and 
made many valuable experiments. If the committee 
did not agree with Mr. Wanklyn it was because they 
had reason for thinking otherwise. He was sorry 
Dr Langstaff had not read the report he ventured to 
criticise. The experiments made showed that of the 
100 parts of nitrogen contained in the sewage 40 per 
cent. was absorbed by the plants, and 10 per cent. 
went off in the effluent water. Thus there remained. 
half of the gas unaccounted for, but there was na 
doubt that the soil absorbed the greater part of the 
50 per cent., which enriched it to a considerable 
degree. However, this question would be the subject 
of further experiment. 

Admiral OMMANNEY, as one of the Conservators 
of the Thames, complained that that body were not 
able to enforce the very loose law embodied in one 
of their Acts, which said that the River Thames was 
not to be polluted. All their efforts were unavail- 
ing, but Oxford was the worst offender. They could 
do nothing with Oxford. Then they spent £1,000 
in trying to force Kingston to cease polluting the 
Thames with sewage, but a sapient jury, after going 
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to Kingston to see for themselves, gave as their 
verdict that the obviously noxious matter always to 
be seen by Kingston Bridge was not offensive. He 
hoped that the time would come when local interests 
would be overborne for the public good. 

Mr. Hops said a friend of his had asked the First 
Commissioner of Works in Parliament a question, 
which was answered in the aflirmative, to the effect 
that the ratepayers in the metropolis were made to 
pay for pumping the sewage into the Thames, and 
then had to pay for dredging it out again. He 
thought that the Thames Conservancy Act ought to 
be amended to get rid of this anomaly. Sewage 
applied to land had resulted in increased crops. He 
had experimented on his own land in Cheshire, and 
had grown sufficient grass and hay on one acre to 
keep four cows instead of only being able to keep 
one cow to every three acres. He was trying to 
grow with sewage irrigation 100 tons of grass to 
the acre. He had not yet succeeded, but hoped to 
next year. They had been rather hard on the 
farmers, who were really an enterprising class of 
men, and he should recommend Dr. Langstaff to 
read the report he complained of quietly, and he 
would find the information for which he sought. 

Mr. Boun remarked that the authorities at 
Twickenham were liable to be fined £100 a day for not 
doing anything with their sewage, which at present 
ran into the Thames. They had made no progress 
during the six years they had devoted to the con- 
sideration as to the disposal of the sewage. The 
Conservators told them to do this and that, but they 
ought to tell them how to do it. He suggested that 
a Government commission should be appointed to 
recommend some plan. ; 

Professor CorriELp said that the report showed 
how far irrigation farms purified sewage, and as to 
the disposal of noxious gases through shafts of fac- 
tories, this plan had more than once resulted in dan- 
gerous explosions. The committee were not bound 
to bring forward any plan, but they published facts, 
which the public must put together and utilise for 
themselves. He did not believe that typhoid fever 
was the direct result of sewage gases. He had traced 
many cases, and found that the cause of fever was 
to be discovered in the cistern water, poisoned by the 
gases which came up the waste pipe from the sewers 
and impregnated the water. 


<P —_-. — 


SERPENT MOUNDS. 
R. J. 8S. PHENE, F.S.A., read a paper before 
the British Association on some evidences 
. suggestive to a common migration from the East, 
shown by archaic remains in America and Britain. 
He first referred to a paper read last year at Edin- 
burgh, on some remarkable mounds in North 
Britain, which he considered to be identical with the 
serpent and alligator mounds of America. Since 
then he had opened the most perfect of these mounds, 
and obtained very interesting and satisfactory re- 
sults. Drawings were exhibited, and Mr. Phené 
stated that, on reducing the mound to scale and 
taking the various levels, he found that it agreed 
almost entirely with the Egyptian Urcoeus and 
the Phcenician serpent deity, each of which was re- 
presented in relics now extant, as in the precise posi- 
tion of the mound, and each with the solar disc at 
its head, corresponding exactly with the cairn 
formerly described as the head, but now found to be 
in the position of resting uponit, assuming the figure 
to be placed vertically instead of horizontally. His 
observations on this point also explained the only 
ambiguity in the case of the great American ser- 
pent mound at Ohio, which, he also argued, is sur- 
mounted by the solar orb, thereby agreeing with the 
Egyptian, Pheenician, and British representatives. 
The subject was illustrated by examples of the 
modes of constructing these monuments common to 
each country, especially the modes of excavation 
and erection, which agreed in each case in Egypt, 
America, and Britain, arguing from this one common 
origin, custom, and migration. He quoted Mr. 
Ferguson to show that the theory he advanced was 
the most probable course by which America could 
have been visited by the mound builders of the east 
of Europe, who might with equal reason have spread 
to Britain. The words OB, meaning serpent, and 
ON, the sun, represented the sun and serpent deity 
commonly worshipped in Egypt and Phoenicia. The 
ame word, with the addition of the letter I, was 
ound in Africa, OBION and OBONI, representing 
serpent and solar deities, objects of worship. Places 
with these component names were extremely rare, 
occurring once only in Europe, four or five times in 
Asia, where the worship of the sun and serpent still 
continued, and only once in America. He claimed 
also that OBAN, the town near the Argyllshire 
yarn meant the places of the serpent and solar 
eity 


THE PORTLAND BREAKWATER. 


OMEWHAT earlier in the season twenty- 
three years ago his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert laid the foundation stone of the Breakwater 
at Portland, the finishing touch of which was given 
a fortnight ago by his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. This national undertaking, the cost of 
which was originally estimated at just under 
£600,000, and which has cost a trifle more than 
double that amount, notwithstanding all the advan- 
tages of cheap—i.e., convict—labour, was originated 
by the report of acommittee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed as long ago as 1843, to consider 
‘‘ the shipwreck of British vessels and the preserva- 
tion of the lives and property of shipwrecked people.” 
As a result of the action of this committee the 
Conservative Government appointed a Commission 
in 1844 on the specific question of Harbours 
of Refuge. This Commission, after a most 
careful consideration of the whole subject, re- 
commended as of pressing importance the construc- 
tion of a harbour in Dover Bay to shelter 520 acres 
of anchorage up to low-water mark, or 380 acres 
outside the two-fathom line; a breakwater in Sea- 
ford Roads to the west of Beachy Head, sheltering 
an area of 300 acres; anda breakwater in Portland 
Bay sheltering an area of 1,200 acres. The order 
of importance assigned by the commissioners was (1) 
Dover, (2) Portland, (8) Seaford, and it is almost 
unnecessary to say that the latter has never been so 
much as touched, probably owing to the immense 
cost that would be incurred by bringing to the line of 
the chalk cliffs of the southern seaboard more 
durable materials than the substance which the ex- 
perience of nearly twenty-two years since, when a 
portion of Seaford cliff was blown down by a 
party of Engineers, proved to be incapable of resist- 
ing the action of the waves for more than a few 
tides. The works at Dover are still unfinished ; 
those at Portland have just been completed. 
Breakwaters are by no means modern inventions. 
Nature has set many an example in the promontories 
which provide a natural and secure anchorage in so 
many places round our own coasts, and in the reefs 
which form a line in front of other shores; and this 
example we know to have been copied in Roman 
times by the making of artificial islands in front of 
harbours which were exposed to the full force of a 
long run of sea. But to the French nation 
belongs the distinction of attempting to create a 
breakwater on really scientific principles. The great 
naval port “inaugurated” just fourteen years ago 
by the Third Napoleon was the result of the ceaseless 
action of no fewer than ten successive Governments 
in France; and the breakwater at Cherbourg, in 
which experience of the action of waves on sub- 
marine embankments was dearly bought, was at 
once the first and most costly of modern structures. 
Over and over again the sea ruined in one night the 
labours of years, and we have reaped the benefit of 
the perseverance which was certainly, in the first in- 
stance, directed as much against our maritime supre- 
macy as against the stormy sea, which rendered the 
splendid natural roadstead at Cherbourg unsafe as a 
military port. The day on which we took Magdala 
was rendered memorable in the history of our har- 
bours of refuge by the loss of one of our gun brigs, 
which was driven from her anchorage on Easter 
Monday, 1868, right under the protection of the pier 
breakwater at Dover. But no such accident is well 
possible at either Plymouth or Portland. The 
former possesses our oldest breakwater, and, strictly 
speaking, our only one; for the Dover Embankment 
Is a pier, and the Portland Breakwater is a pier with 
a wide opening in its middle. The work at Plymouth 
utilises a low natural reef which runs across the 
entrance of the Sound, on the rocks being deposited 
the stones which rise to the surface, where they are 
faced with masonry on such a slope that when there is 
a sea on, the waves break clean over the embankment, 
and cause no small disturbance even as far as the dock- 
yard. Many'a scientific discussion has been held as 
to the proper construction of breakwaters, but the 
Commission of 1859 on the Harbours of Refuge 
brought to light many important facts, which estab- 
lish the theory that the waves themselves determine 
the best and most enduring slope of the stone deposit, 
and as the action of the waves differs at different 
points of the coast line, it would be impossible 
to lay down any rule as to the angle which the 
breakwater should present to the sea. It seems to 
be placed beyond doubt that the scouring action of 
the waves never exists on our shores below a dis- 
tance of fifteen feet from the water level, and that 
when successive storms have worked an embank- 
ment to a particular slope no subsequent scour- 
ing of the sea produces upon it any appreciable 
change. Thus it happens that the Portland 
Breakwater has not been completed according 
to the original plan of the late Mr. Rendel, who 


was assisted as resident engineer 


death as engineer in chief, but practically super-— 


seded six years ago by Colonel Clarke, R.E., who © 
has been responsible to the Admiralty for the com- — 
These were begun in August, — 
1847, so that just five and twenty years have been 


pletion of the works. 


consumed ‘in the operations. The first vote was 
taken in Parliament in the session of 1846 ; the Act 
empowering the acquirement of lands, &c., was 
passed in May, 1847; the late lamented Prince 
Albert sunk the foundation stone on July 25th, 1849, 
and the sinking of the stone was fairly begun 
on the 11th December in the same year. Any 
map of England will show that the Isle of 
Portland, or rather the head of the peninsula 
which is connected with the Dorset coast by the 


famous Chesil bank of pebbles, has a slight bulge 


by Mikey 
now Sir John, Coode, appointed at Mr. Rendel’s — 


to the north-east, where the shingle bank terminates. _ 
Here starts a pier running due east for some 1,800ft. — 


Then there is a passage of 400ft. in width, with a- 


minimum depth of 45ft., to allow the entrance of 


vessels from the southward. On the other side of — 
this passage the real breakwater starts on its length — 


of about 6,000ft. The rubble of whichit is formed 
consists of the cap stone, almost worthless in itself, 
which covers the really valuable quarries of Port- 
land stone, and is in the way of those working the 
latter material. The rubble includes stones of all 
sizes, from six or eight tons to mere chippings which 
the water has driven in between the larger blocks 


until they have been united into an almost solid mass. — 
The rubble, both for the pier and the breakwater, — 


was brought down inclined planes by the aid of wire 
ropes, and thence conveyed in waggons propelled by 
locomotive engines along a railway formed on stag- 
ing which was pushed forward as the foundation 
grew, the gap of 400ft. between the inner and outer 
embankment having been bridged by a structure of 
wood, which, for all its apparent slightness as seen 
from Weymouth Bay, stood the storms of years 
and the continual heavy traffic until the work was 
accomplished. The stone was quarried and loaded 
almost entirely 
having been from four to five hundred pri- 


soners continually employed, chiefly on top of the 
About a hundred men, sometimes more, — 


cliffs. 


by the convict labour, there 


sometimes fewer, were employed in the actual work — 


of construction, at wages which form a very con- 
siderable proportion of the total cost. 
millions of tons of stone have altogether been sunk 


About six — 


in the formation of the pier and its adjunct, the 


breakwater proper. 


This portion of the structure consists of a 
rubble mound carried up to a few feet above the 


level of high water in spring tides. 
been washed by heavy seas until it settled into 
shape, a trench was excavated within the body to 


the level of the low water of spring tides, and a 


wall of masonry erected therein. The face course is 


When it had ~ 


formed of large ashlar blocks, the body of the wall — 


being heavy rubble work, set in mortar made of 
blue lias lime and pozzuolana, a volcanic ash from 
the vicinity of Naples, used in the composition of 
the best cement. 


the face is the best stone from the neighbouring 
quarries. The sea wall is strengthened by counter- 
forts 20ft. apart, and an arch being 


turned — 
between each, a platform is obtained 15ft. in- 


The courses up to 6ft. above © 
high-water level are hewn granite, and the rest of - 


width, exclusive of the footway and the parapet. 


The pier and the breakwater, the rubble mound of 
which has now been for years at rest, protect an area 


for ancherage or coaling for men-of-war of 1,290 


acres outside the five-fathom line, 1,590 acres between 
three and five fathoms, 1,758 acres between 12ft. 
and 18ft. and 210 acres up to low-water level 
Thus we have a magnificent harbour, believed to be 
perfectly safe in any condition of weather or 
waters, and capable of holding nearly all the navies: 
of the world. teh 
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THE BRIGHTON WATERWORKS. 


h R. E. EASTON remarked, in reading an ex- 
plicit paper on this subject, before the British 
Association, that when an engineer was called upon 
to design works for the supply of water to a town, 
the first question he naturally solicited information 
upon was from whence water of pure quality and 
practically unlimited in quantity could be procured. 
In making a survey of the country surrounding 
Brighton one was struck with the entire absence of 
all streams and sources of water. In the chalk 
stratum, however, streams of excellent water flowed 
into the sea. Brighton had been supplied with 
water from time immemorial from wells sunk into 
the chalk stratum. Those wells were resorted to 
until the year 1832, when a company was formed 
and established waterworks. A well was sunk om 
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the Lewes road, and the water obtained was pumped 
into a reservoir, and then distributed by pipes 
through the town. It being soon found that a single 
pump was insufficient to supply the inhabitants, 
other pumps were laid. In 1852, in consequence of 
great complaints of a scarcity of water, a new com- 
pany was formed, which, in the following year pur- 
chased the works of the old company. It was soon 
discovered that the wells and tunnels were totally 
inadequate, and the company, under the direction of 
his father, commenced a new series of tunnels on the 
principle adopted at Ramsgate. Brighton was 
similarly situated to Ramsgate, being on a succession 
of chalk downs, untraversed by any river or stream. 
Throughout the whole district there was no system 
of agricultural drainage, and none was required, in 
consequence of the porous character of soil, Though 
the chalk was as absorbent as sponge, it was un- 
ready to yield up what it had consumed. Speaking 
generally, the water in the chalk attained its highest 
level in March of each year, and sunk to the lowest 
from October to December: the chalk, therefore, 
acted as a surface reservoir. Upto 1865, the whole 
of the town was supplied from the Lewes-road 
works, but in that year, in consequence of a great 
demand for water, a well was sunk at Goldstone 
Bottom, which was a naturally formed basin in the 
chalk, the lowest side being more than 60ft. higher 
than the water of the basin. Nearly 160ft. was 
sunk without any fissure being discovered, but soon 
afterwards one was come upon from which nearly a 
thousand gallons of water issued per minute. Other 
fissures were found, and the fluctuations in the sup- 
ply were not great. The total length of the tunnels 
at the Lewes-road works was 2,400ft., and that of 
those at Goldstone Bottom 1,300ft. Having thus 
adverted to the source of the water supply, Mr. 
Easton gave an ample description of the pumping 
force at the works. He then stated that the district 
was divided into four zones or services, and the 
supply amounted to two and a half millions in the 
summer, and three millions in the winter per day. 
The water was supplied on both the intermittent 
and the constant system, the number of constant 
service customers being about 5,000. There were 
two distinct sources of supply, each being sufficient 
to yield the maximum quantity required, and capa- 
ble of still further development as the town increased. 
Besides the reservoir storage there was always on 
the average a two days’ supply in reserve for each 
zone or service. 
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NEW THEATRE AND OPERA-HOUSE, 
ABERDEEN. 


A NEW theatre and opera~house is in course of 

erection at Aberdeen, and is interesting as illus- 
trating the constructive capabilities of concrete in a 
direction somewhat out of the beaten track. Asreaders 
of the Burrpine News well know, concrete has been 
very largely used of late years for constructing 
retaining walls in railway cuttings, and also for the 
erection of the walls of cottages, railway sheds, ware- 
houses, and gardens, but the new theatre at Aberdeen 
is, we believe, the first building of its kind in which 
that material has been so largely used. The site of the 
building is in Quild-street, about midway between 
Stirling-street and Carmelite-street. Its length is 
74ft. 8in., and its mean depth to Trinity-street, 90ft., 
the height of the front being 50ft. from the street. 
The bases and piers of the facade are of white pick- 
dressed granite, and the columns are of polished 
Peterhead granite, with capitals and stringcourses of 
Newton freestone, the arching of the doors and 
windows being of white pick-dressed granite and red 
sandstone from Turriff, filled in with white orna- 
mental bricks, The style is Gothic. The side and 
party walls are all of concrete, consisting of 8 parts 
gravel and sand and 1 of Portland cement. There are 
two shops in the facade, one 17ft. by 11ft., and the 
other 21}ft. by 17ft. There are five entrances for 
the public, all in the front. The stage entrance is 
in Trinity-street. Commodious refreshment and re- 
tiring rooms are provided for every class of visitors. 
The auditorium is of the horseshoe form, and will be 
lighted by a sunlight. The proscenium is 28ft. wide. 
The fronts of the boxes and balcony will be of orna- 
mental open ironwork. The theatre will be seated 
for 1,680 persons, but will accommodate 1,800 on an 
emergency. Thestage measures 534ft. in length, and 
has a mean depth of 29ft., the scene-dock being 
16ft. by 14ft. The joint architects (according to the 
Aberdeen Journal) are Messrs. ©. J. Phipps, F. S. A., 
London, and Matthews, Aberdeen. ‘The contractors 
for the concrete work are Messrs. Drake Bros. of 
London; for the mason work, Mr. Bisset; for the 
carpenter work, Messrs. Wamack & Daniel; and 
for slater work, Mr Davidson, Aberdeen. Mr. 
William Brown is clerk of the works, 


WELLS FOR WATER SUPPLY. 


S there seems to be a growing tendency in some 

parts of the country, and for large institutions, 

such as workhouses and asylums, to rely upon wells 

for a supply of potable water, the following remarks 

by Mr. G. W. Usill, A.I.C.E.,* on the sanitary and 

engineering aspects of the subject will be worth 
attention. 

It is somewhat difficult to classify wells, as (with 
the exception of those which overflow) the general 
principles are very much alike, The most common 
form of ordinary wells are those known by the name 
of “shallow wells,” which are dependent upon sur- 
face drainage, and exist under similar circumstances 
to the land springs—viz., a mere superficial porous 
stratum resting upon clay or other retentive material 
whose form is depressed or basin-shaped. The 
supply to such wells is regulated by the rainfall, 
and the quality of the water is liable to be impaired 
by the infiltration of foreign and deleterious matters 
from the state of saturation in which such strata 
exist in or near to towns. Mr. Usill thinks that it 
is the imperative duty of engineers to use every 
means in their power to discourage the system of in- 
dependent supplies of water from such sources as 
this, for recently there was an outbreak of typhoid 
fever at Burbage, in Leicestershire, the cause of 
which was unquestionably the impure quality of 
the water contained in the village wells. Out of a 
population of 2,000 inhabitants 100 were seized 
with the fever, of which number 15 succumbed to 
its ravages. It was found that all the sufferers had 
drawn their supply of water from a well imme- 
diately adjacent to a privy. Such instances are, un- 
fortunately, but too common. It may be all very 
well for manufacturing or culinary purposes to obtain 
asupply of water close at hand, but seeing that week 
by week fresh instances occur of the baneful results 
accruing from human beings drinking the water 
from such sources, it is high time strong and sweep- 


ing measures were adopted to put a stop to such_ 


practices. 

The second class, or deep ordinary wells, derive 
their supply under more extended circumstances, 
being generally sunk down to some water-bearing 
strata, such as chalk, sand, and limestone, &c., and, 
like springs, they are affected by the geological 
structure of the earth, the nature of the strata, and 
the extent of the area contributing to their supply. 
The circulation of the water for the supply to wells 
of all classes is assimilated to that of springs. The 
amount of porosity of the permeable rocks, the 
nature of their dip, and other conditions, all tend 
to increase or diminish the quantity. It does not 
necessarily follow that an abundance of water will 
be obtained, even by sinking down to a 
water-bearing strata, for even in the most open 
of the porous rocks, friction and capillary attrac- 
tion offer impediments to the downward progress 
of the water; and although chalk and sandstones 
are the most absorbent of rocks, yet heavy pumping 
and extraction of the water may cause a falling off 
in the supply. The extent of the supply to wells is 
regulated by what is termed ‘‘the cone theory,” 
whereby the quantity of water contributed to a well 
is assumed to be equal to the volume contained in an 
inverted cone whose base represents the surface of the 
ground, and whose apex is the bottom of the well. 
The sides forming the cone are the limits of the in- 
clination of the drainage of the water, and are more 
or less acute in angularity according to the nature of 
the strata. Mr. Stephenson, in speaking of this 
question, says:—‘ The process of pumping in time 
renders the angle formed by the sides more and more 
obtuse, until an inclination is established where the 
friction of the water, in moving through the pores 
and fissures of the rock, is in equilibrium with the 
gravity of the plane.” 

The supply to wells sunk into a compact strata is 
very often augmented by driving headings or adits 
horizontally in different directions at the bottom of 
the well, whereby a lodgment is formed for the water, 
which has a corresponding effect to deepening and 
thereby increasing the drainage area. Professor 
Ansted is of opinion that no deep wells should be 
sunk within a mile of one another. 

Artesian wells (So-catled from the success that has 
attended their adoption in Artois, in France,) are pro- 
perly overflowing wells or artificial springs. The 
general custom is to sink a well for a certain depth 
and then bore down to some water-bearing strata, 
when the water, being held as it were in a permeable 
strata resting upon and under an impermeable strata, 
is under pressure, and as soon as the retentive stratum 
has been pierced the water will ascend to a height 
corresponding with the line of saturation. These wells 
are very numerous in and around London, whose geo- 
logical conditions closely resemble those of Paris. 


* In a paper read during the past session of the Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. 


Wells sunk down at any point near the lowest part 
of the depression will receive a copious supply of 
water, seeing that the level of the outcrop is at a 
greater height. It often happens, however, that the 
levels of various wells sunk into a water-bearing 
strata are affected by the existence of faults in such 
strata, andit very frequently happens that after a 
great depth has been attained, the existence of a fault 
will render the operations useless. 


a 


A NEW TAR PAVEMENT. 


A NEW process for making serviceable tar pave- 

ments has been recently patented in America, 
The purpose of this invention is to furnish a new 
and improved composition, whereof to make side- 
walks and the like, which shall be free from objec- 
tionable odours, not liable to injury from rains falling 
on it soon after it is put down, and which, it is 
claimed, has other incidental advantages. It is made 
principally of equal parts of coal-tar, pitch made 
from coal-tar, and asphalte, to which is added gum 
camphor, in the proportion of 3lb. to each barrel of 
coal-tar. The coal-tar and pitch are melted together, 
and the camphor added thereto. The asphaite is 
melted separately, and then mixed with the other 
melted ingredients. In laying down the pavement 
a substructure of about 2in. of small cobble-stones 
is laid, ranging in size from about the size of a 
goose’s egg to the size of a robin’s egg, and pre- 
viously coated with coal-tar by pouring the tar over 
them and raking them about. This is rolled down 
first with a roller about 22in. long, weighing about 
500lb., and afterwards with a roller about 24in. long, 
weighing about 800lb. Screened sand is next mixed 
with melted tar, pitch, asphalte, and camphor, till 
the whole forms a stiff paste, which paste is put upon 
the substructure sufficiently to cover it when subse- 
quently rolled, first with the light roll and then with 
the heavy one, to about an inch in depth. When 
well rolled the surface is sprinkled with water-lime 
to the depth of about one-sixteenth of an inch, 
which is rolled into the paste with a light roll. The 
inventor claims that the combination of the tar, 
pitch, and asphalte, makes the most durable composi- 
tion for this purpose yet known. The proportions 
given will best falfil the conditions required; but 
they will approach this result in any combination. 
The camphor deprives the whole mass of bad odours 
from the first. The water-lime forms a thin scale 
over the walk impervious to water, which will not 
wear away till the walk is sufficiently hardened to 
resist all action of the rain without this protection. 
These ‘‘tar” paths make excellent substitutes for 
gravel, and are being extensively used in one form 
or another for various public works. 


EON ES i est 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Braprorp.—The plans of Messrs. Andrews & 
Pepper for new schools in Undercliffe-street, Barker- 
end, have been accepted by the Bradford School 
Board. Accommodation is to be provided for 500 
children, at an estimated cost of £9,250. The Board 
have also accepted the plans of Messrs. Knowles & 
Wilcock, for schools in Lorne-street, Wakefield-road. 
About the same number of children will be accommo- 
dated asin the Undercliffe-street Schools, the estimated 
cost being £8,500. 


Hastines.—At a special meeting of the Hastings 
School Board, on Tuesday last, the plans of Mr. 
Thomas Elworthy, of S. Leonards, were accepted 
for new school in Waterloo-place, subject to ap- 
proval by the architect to the Education Department. 


ScarBoroueH.—At the last meeting of this 
Board the clerk read the following report from 
the committee appointed to consider the plans 
of the above school:—The committee of the whole 
Board beg to report that they have carefully in- 
spected the designs (19) submitted by the competing 
architects for the proposed central Board School, and 
they are of opinion that the plans sent in by the 
following architects are the best, viz..—(1) Mr. 
Thos. Oliver, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, estimate, 
£5,500 ; (2) Messrs. Stewart & Bury, Scarborough, 
estimate, £3,850; (3) Mr. Wm. Watson, Wakefield 
and Doncaster, estimate, £4,650. The committee 
recommend, therefore, from the above the final 
selection should be made by the Board. The report 
having been adopted, Mr. Rowntree proposed, and 
Canon Blunt seconded, that the plans submitted by 
Messrs. Stewart & Bury be accepted, subject to the 
same being approved by the Education Department, 
and also subject to the condition that a tender from 
a respectable contractor for the execution of the 
works within 10 per cent. of the amount of the 
estimate accompanying the plan be obtained. On 
being put to the vote, there were 7 for the motion 
and none against it. The Chairman and Canon 
Walker did not vote; it was carried nem. con. 
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ARCHITECTS AND COMPETITIONS. 
BS an ordinary person, says the Birmingham 
- Morning News, who fancied that he was ill, 
obtained a dozen prescriptions from as many physi- 
cians, and placing them on his table should endeavour 
to determine which one was the best by a compari- 
son of the handwriting, he would be quite as likely 
to arrive at a sound conclusion as any committee- 
man can be who looks over a dozen sets of archi- 
tectural drawings in ay many minutes, or even in as 
many hours. But there is no denying that 
people don’t think so, and particularly those people 
who manage parish matters. They are accustomed, 
before they decide on a special contractor, to have 
samples submitted to them, and they taste the cheese 
or try the sugar, or inspect the boots submitted to 
them, with very great interest and pleasure. What, 
therefore, can be more natural than to ask architects 
to submit their ‘‘ samples” also; as it matters nothing 
to the gentlemen requiring this submission that in 
the one case it is easy to cut off a pound or two of 
cheese, or to wrap up and deliver a few ounces of 
sugar, and that in the other case, the preparation of 
these drawn and coloured “samples” calls for the 
expenditure of whole weeks of time and some amount 
of money for wages? But the most curious notion 
of all is that architects really like this treatment, 
and that it is a pleasure to them to pursue a course 
of conduct which any ordinary physician or lawyer 
would decline to follow, with praiseworthy indigna- 
tion. People who defend competition constantly say 
that architects are hurt or injured if they are not 
‘‘invited to compete” whenever there is sixpence to 
be spent over a building; and they positively talk as 
if they were forwarding the best interests of that pro- 
fession by issuing these invitations. 


They may be right, but if they are, then of all 
men architects are the most fantastically pleased. 
Who is to know what strange matters will give 
pleasure to men if this custom is pleasing to its 
victims? Architects must, if this is true, look upon 
life with very different eyes to those of most men. 
The lawyer or the doctor expects that his reputa- 
tion will grow with his own length of work. He 
thinks, and indeed he knows, that his good work of 
to-day will bring him more and better work upon 
the morrow. He finds by experience that men will 
value able work when it is brought to their notice, 
and his first and last, his constant and best aim, is 
to acquire a good reputation. But if the popular 
verdict is a right one, a good reputation is of no 
possible use to an architect. He is always to be be- 
ginning afresh. His past deeds are to stand him in 
no good stead, but he is only to have the privilege 
of starting in a race at his own expense, with un- 
known competitors, and with no efficient judge 
standing at the winning-post. The history of public 
architectural competitions is simply the history of 
public scandals, and we confess that we can in no 
manner understand these strange men who consider 
they belong to a profession, and yet fight, and 
Struggle, and scold, and intrigue to gain some paltry 
prize, at the cost of much work and continual vexa- 
tion. As for the town, it grows uglier every day, 
and a multitude of respectable old buildings have 
given place to designs which are new, and yet more 
marvellous than they are new. To give up letter 
writing, and touting of any kind, and to betake 
themselves to studying the rare art of artistic de- 
sign, seems to us so wise a thing for architects to do 
that we can hardly venture to hope that they will 
follow such excellent advice. 


> —_—_—— 


POLISHING FLOORS. 


MoD three ounces of potash and four 

drachms of catechu in four pounds of boiling 
water, in an earthen pot. When these ingredients 
are dissolved, add two pounds of water and boil 
again, stirring in four ounces and a half of yellow wax 
with a wooden rod. Continue boiling until all the 
lumps of wax disappear. Let cool, and add three 
pounds more of water. In this condition it is ready 
for use. By boiling the wax and potash together, 
a soluble wax soap is formed, so that a floor waxed 
with this preparation may be swept, and cannot be 
washed with water, for that would dissolve off the 
soluble wax soap. For this reason an oil paint is 
preferable to wax polish, the only advantage being 
that it dries quickly, while oil paints require a long 
time, during which the room cannot be used. 


For painting floors the mineral paints are exclu- 
sively used. Paints which contain white-lead are 
too soft, and wear off very easily. If a floor painted 
with oil colours wears off unreasonably fast, it is 
sure proof that the paint contained white-lead. This 
generally happens because such colours cover better 
and are more easily applied. Even the use of var- 
nish boiled with litharge is to be avoided, and one | 


boiled with borate of manganese preferred. As a 
rule, it should have two coats, but the greatest care 
should be taken that the first be perfectly dry before 
the second is put on. After the floor has been 
painted, in order to give it a polish and make the 
surface more permanent, it is coated with what is 
called “floor lac,” which may be made thus: Dis- 
solve one ounce of shellac in one quarter pound of 
80 per cent. spirits, and add to the solution one 
drachm of camphor, and strain out the lees in a linen 
cloth. This lac is used after the paint is dry, and 
gives more tenacity to the surface. A fresh coat of 
lac may be applied from time to time as it wears off, 
and you have always a fine polished surface which 
can be washed. 


——— 


THE HARTLEPOOLS EXCHANGE AND 
CLUB HOUSE COMPETITION. 


OME three or four months since the directors of the 
projected Exchange Buildings at West Hartle- 
pool invited twelve local architects to submit de- 
signs, and after much deliberation and caution the 
New Exchange Company (Limited) have committed 
themselves to a definite scheme for the erection of a 
block of buildings, to be designated ‘‘The Hartle- 
pools Exchange.” The selected design is that bear- 
ing the motto * On ’Change,” the author of which 
is Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., of Darlington, and 
has been chosen as being the most suitable, and as, 
in all respects, most nearly complying with the in- 
structions issued by the company. The building 
will have three principal frontages; the style is 
Italian Gothic, having a handsome tower with angle 
turrets breaking the line of the north facade; the 
materials proposed to be used are red pressed bricks, 
liberally relieved with stone dressings. The Post 
Office authorities have had copies of the plans sub- 
mitted to them, and from the degree of satisfaction 
with which the internal structural arrangements are 
regarded there is little doubt the new Post Office 
Buildings, so much needed for West Hartlepool, will 
form a separate department. The North-Eastern 
Banking Company are also in treaty with the direc- 
tors for suitable accommodation here, and most of 
the offices in the building are already secured, on 
promise, by private firms in the town. 


The same architects also submitted designs for a 
Club House for the Exchange Company, to be 
erected on a site facing the Exchange, and in this 
case also Mr. Hoskins succeeded in carrying off the 
prize. The building, as may be imagined, is of the 
same style of architecture as the Exchange. It is 
understood that the directors have assured them- 
selves that both buildings can be carried out for the 
estimated cost, and operations are expected to com- 
mence without delay. 


—— 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL. 


Sussex ArcumoLoGicaL Soctery.—The Sussex 
Archeological Society had an agreeable excursion 
on the 8th inst., to Parham House and Park, the 
residence of Lord Zouche. Mr. F. Barchard, one of 
the hon. secretaries, read an account of the domain. 
Parham House is an Elizabethan mansion, built by 
Sir Thomas Palmer in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, the date upon the house being 1591. The 
mansion contains a fine collection of pictures and 
armour, and one of the best and most extensive 
collections of antiquities in the county. The great 
hallis a magnificent apartment, over 50ft. long, 25ft. 
wide, and about the same height. This room con- 
tains the arms and quarterings of Queen Elizabeth, 
and on the painted glass of the fine transom window 
are seen the arms of the Curzons (the family name 
of Lord Zouche), with the motto ‘‘ Let Curzon holde 
what Curzon helde.” 


ANTIQUARIAN WAIFS AT THE CHARTERHOUSE.— 
Last week, in taking down the kitchen of the Charter- 
house, which dates back to the time of Sir Walter 
Manny, the following articles, among others, were 
found in a disused sewer beneath the foundation of 
the chimney:—A Roman thimble in copper, two 
fragments of Roman pottery, portions of flagons with 
handles, small head in alabaster, the features and 
head-dress, cap with turned up brim and conical top 
resembling those of King Thothmes in the Egyptian 
Gallery of the British Museum; two decorated span- 
drels, period fourteenth century, and a portion of 
moulding, the flutings filled in with colours. The 
architectural remains are supposed to have belonged 
to the monastery of S. John of Jerusalem. It is 
conjectured that the head formed part of a statuette 
which might have been brought to England by one 
of the Templars on his return from the east. The 
remains have been carefully preserved by Mr. Perry, 
the surveyor of the works. 


See 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Daruaston.—On Tuesday week, the parish 
church of Darlaston, which accommodates from 
1,300 to 1,400 worshippers, was reopened after its 
restoration. The church, which was entirely rebuilt, 
except the tower and spire, is instyle Pointed Gothie, 
modified, and consisting of chancel, north and south 
transept, and nave, and north and south aisles, the 
exterior walls being cased with Codsall stone, with 
Greenshill stone dressings, and the roof covered with 
Broseley tiles, the ridge surmounted with red crests, 
The total cost of the building will be about £4,000. 
Mr. A. P. Brevitt, of Darlaston, was the architect, 
and Mr. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, the builder. 


DunpDEE.—The work of restoring the unique and 
picturesque old church tower seems in danger of — 
being interrupted if further subscriptions to the re- 
storation fund are not forthcoming within a month, 
About two-thirds of the tower have been renovated 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, but a good deal of © 
carving and other work remains to be finished. About 
£2,448 has been paid for completed work, leaving a 
balance on hand of £1,317. It is estimated that the 
cost of completing the work would be £2,737 odd. 
It is to be hoped the merchant princes of bonny 
Dundee will at once contribute to finish the work so 
well begun. 


Harrretp.—Hatfield Church, near Thorne, has 
lately been reopened, after restoration under the 
direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, architect, of London. 
The church is cruciform in plan, with nave and 
aisles, north and south transepts, chancel, large 
chancel aisles, and central lantern tower, and the 
unusual size of the church, its lofty and spacious 
proportions, and the excellent design of the several 
parts, render it a really magnificent structure. The 
earliest existing work in the church dates from the 
twelfth century. The great west doorway, with its 
receding orders and shafts with sculptured capitals, 
is a fine, though simple, example of Late Norman 
work, and the west front still contains one of the 
narrow elongated lancets with which the twelfth 
century church was lighted. The north aisle of the 
church dates from the fourteenth century; and the 
tower and transepts, and the whole of the eastern 
part of the church, including the clerestory of the 
nave and the great west window, were built in the 
fifteenth century. The magnificent rood-screen is 
nearly perfect, and retains its loft. Before the 
present restoration the church was so encumbered 
with high pews that little of its internal beauty 
could be seen ; and the shifting of the sandy soil on 
which the church stands with very little foundation, 
which was caused by the sinking of innumerable 
graves and vaults with the most culpable disregard 
for the stability of the building, had caused serious 
settlements. The square bases of several of the naye 
pillars were cracked and crushed, and their four 
angles tilted up, and the shafts of nearly all of them 
were inclined both northward and westward, and the 
whole west front had bulged seriously outwards. — 
Four of the nave piers had to be underpinned. New 
open seats have been provided, and the lantern stage 
of the tower has been restored to view by the re- 
moval of the ringing-floor. The eastern part of the — 
chancel is laid with a mosaic pavement, executed — 
from the architect’s designs by Messrs. Powell, of 
Whitefriars, and the rest of the church is paved 
with tiles by Godwin, of Lugwardine. The general — 
contractor was Mr. Wood, of Doncaster. ae 


Marcu.—The new Church of 8. John, March, 
Isle of Ely, is completed. The style adopted by the 
architect, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, is Early Fourteenth 
Century, and the plans consist of nave, small side 
aisles, and chancel, and provision is made at the — 
chancel end for organ-chamber and vestry. The 
walls consist of Ancaster stone, with Bath stone — 
dressings, and the roof is covered with Colly Weston 
slate. The roof is an open one, with timbers | 
stained and varnished; and the seats, which are — 
open, aremade of pine, also stained and varnished. 
The chancel is paved with Maw’s tiles, of London, 
and the aisles are laid with black and red Stafford- 
shire tiles. The pulpit is of alabaster with opel 
arches. The church will accommodate 400 persons, 
and the cost has been about £5,000. 


Morron.—The foundation stone of the new 
Church of S. Philip and S. James, Morton, near Oswes- 
try, was laid on Thursday, the 15th inst. ‘The plans 
of Mr. Pountney Smith, architect, of Shrewsbury, 
have been accepted for the work, and are to be - 
carried out, at a cost of between £1,600 and £1,700, 
by Messrs. Morris & Chaplin. 
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by a large triplet window; and this part of the 
building will form a chancel, to be appropriated to 
the services of the church on Sunday. The con- 
tractors for the buildings are Messrs. Cassidy, Fox- 
croft, & Williams, and the architect is Mr. H. H. 
Vale, F.R.I.B.A., whose plans were selected in a 
limited competition. 


Lewes.—New buildings are about to be erected 
at Lewes, as a School of Science and Art, and tenders 
are invited for the first portion of the buildings. 
Messrs. J. L. & C. Parsons, of Lewes, are the archi- 
tects. 


PuriApELpHiA, U.S.—Work is now in progress 
on the new building for the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. The new building 
will be of a modified Gothic style of architecture, 
100ft. front by 258ft. deep. The front will be two 
stories high, of brick, ornamented with encaustic 
tiles, terra-cotta statuary, and light stone dressings, 
and laid in patterns of red and white bricks, There 
will be a central feature standing out from and rising 
above two wings. The lower story is to be 18ft. in 
the clear, and will contain a library (having a fire- 
proof closet), which will serve as a directors’-room; a 
lecture-room, with a room at the back (not large), 
opening on the stage, and accessible without passing 
into the lecture-room; galleries for casts from 
antique sculpture, the windows to reach to the 
ceiling, and so arranged that no figure receives light 
fron more than one window. A hall about 18ft. wide 
will run the entire length of the building, and will 
contain groups of statuary at all available points. 
The building will cost about 250,000 dollars, and 
will be as nearly fireproof as possible. 


Oxrorp.—The foundation stone of the new Church 
of S. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford, was laid on Thursday 
week. The new church will consist of nave, 
chancel, and two side aisles. The body of the 
church will be 79ft. long and 55ft. wide, and 
the chancel 30ft. long and 20ft. wide. A square 
tower, with octagon turret for stone staircase, 
will be erected on the south side of this portion of 
the edifice, and underneath it will be the warming 
apparatus. The tower will be 77ft. high from the 
Ground to the battlements. A vestry will also be 
erected on the south side of the chancel. The style 
of the architecture is to be that of the Decorated 
period. The ashlar work will be of Bath stone, Box 
Ground, intermixed with stone from the old church 
and tower, and the window dressings and tracery will 
also be of the same kind of material. The interior 
of the building will be plastered. Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys, of 39, Great Marlborough-street, London, is 
the architect, and Messrs. Honour & Castle, of Ox- 
ford, the builders. 


TETTENHALL.—The foundation stone of a new 
Congregational chapel at Tettenhall, was laid on 
Thursday week. The new building will be 58ft. 
nextent and 33ft. in breadth, and is designed to 
iccommodate 403 adults. The style is Geometric 
x0thic. The walling will be stone-faced, and the 
‘tone used will be from the Codsall quarries. The 
1orth front will be a gable, with the central doorway, 
ind there will be a turret at the western angle 60ft. 
n height. The contractor is Mr. Cockerill, and the 
irchitect is Mr. Bidlake. 


WoLvEerRHAMPTON.—Considerable alterations are 
‘commenced at S. Paul’s Church, a building erected 
tbout 35 years back according to the then prevailing 
ype—having a chancel four or five feet deep, with a 
estry at the back, over which latter is placed the 
rgan. It is now intended to remove the organ and 
vall screen below, thus increasing the depth of 
hancel by taking in the present vestry and erecting 
, new one on the north side of the church. On the 
outh side will be built a new organ-chamber, with 
pen archways towards the chancel and aisle, the 
ywer portions being filled in with wood screens. A 
ew stone window of five lights will be inserted in 
ne east wall of chancel. The floor of chancel will 
e raised and Jaid with Minton’s tiles. Anew com- 
1union rail with ornamental iron standards will be 
rovided in lieu of the present close cast-iron railing. 
‘he pews at the east-end of church are re-arranged 
‘ith open benches and seats for the choir. The font 
nd pulpit are to be removed from their present 
‘tuations in front of the chancel, and the former re- 
xed at the west end of the nave. The present lath 
id plaster gallery front is to be taken down anda 
wer one constructed in wood. The tender of Mr. 
. Horsman at £600 for the general works is accepted 
y the committee, Mr, J. R. Veall being the archi- 
ct. 


SrowmArker.—Mr. Barnes, architect, Ipswich, 
has prepared plans for the alteration of the Stow- 
market Corn Exchange, and tenders therefor are 
now invited. The hall will be made six or seven 
feet wider than it is at present, and will then be 80ft. 
long by 363ft. wide. The roof will be raised some 
6ft. or 7ft. from the present eaves, and the building 
will be lighted by windows in the sides, and a lantern 
light in the roof. 


—————E 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 


To OUR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m,on Thursday. 
BUILDINGS. 


‘DrEvon.—The foundation stone of Dunsford Schools, 
evon, which are to accommodate 120 children, 
is laid on the 6th inst. by F. D. Fulford, Esq., of 
ulford Manor. The schools will be built with 
anite to harmonise with the parish church, and will 
ve red brick and Bath stone dressings. The roof 
'to be open-timbered and covered with Welsh 
te, surmounted in the centre by an open-framed 
ll turret. The walls internally will be plastered and 
‘ished in stucco. The schools will be furnished in 
cordance with the requirements of the Committee 
Council on Education, plans having been sub- 
‘tted to and approved by their lordships. Mr. Alfred 
' Wills, of Topsham-road, Exeter, is the architect, 
‘d the contractor is Mr. John R. Wills, of Countess 
ear, near Exeter. 


Exerer.—On Thursday, the 8th inst., was laid the 
indation of a home for decayed licensed victuallers 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for advertisements is 6d, per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. é 


Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


15s. per annum; 7s, 6d. for six months; 3s, 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS, 


Correspondence. 


—_—_____ 
PLYMOUTH ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 

Sir,—‘‘ A Plymouthian ” having taken exception 
to our letter published in your issue of the 9th 
inst., will you permit us to try and substantiate our 
remarks with reference to the “very ordinary” nature 
of the recent church architecture in this neighbour- 
hood. Of §. Paul’s Church, your correspondent 
says “with the exception of the tower and spire, 
which are both stunted and had better have been 
left unfinished, I do not see there could well have 
been any improvement.” 

This remark alone is sufficient to bear us out as 
to the “ordinary” character of the building. 
Suitability, we contend, is one of the first things to 
be considered in designing ; now, a church where the 
admission of light seems to be entirely neglected can 
scarcely be considered suitable for the purpose, and 
any design failing this cannot possibly be deemed 
(putting it in the mildest form) otherwise than “ or- 
dinary.” This is the case with §. Paul’s, which, 
being surrounded by tall houses on three sides, is 
only lit by the three windows in the west end; it is 
true there are three windows at the east end, but 
they are utterly useless, being close to said tall houses. 
Had light been obtained by means of clerestory 
windows, a very great improvement would have been 
the result, and the expense, which “ Plymouthian ” 


| this city, to be called the Licensed Victuallers’ 
mevolent Asylum. The site is a field of about 
acre and a quarter in extent, most pleasantly 
uated on the Union-road, and although at present 
»S only intended to build a block of four cottages, 
» whole field has been purchased, so that at any 
vure period additional blocks may be erected. The 
stages will be Gothic in style, and built of red 
cs with Bath stone dressings. The architect is 
_. Alfred H. Wills, of the Topsham-road ; and Mr. 
Slade, of the Bonhay-road, is the contractor. 
‘Huyton Quarry.—On Wednesday week Lord 
Irby laid the foundation stone of a new infants’ 
ool at Huyton Quarry. The proposed school, 
‘ich is to accommodate about 100 children, and 
po cost £1,000, will be built in the thirteenth 
tury style. The main buildings consist of a lofty 
joolroom, with side aisles, from which it is divided 
arches and columns, having a clerestory above 
bh six large traceried windows. At the east end 
| raised a few steps, will be a deep recess lighted 
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FLATILECTURE.—Rather too theoretical for us. 


A NINE YEARS’ SUBSORIBER.—You are the only one out 
of many thousand subscribers who has expressed such 
an opinion. 


X. Y. Z.—Most of them will appear. 


J. Rosinson.—In good time, 


appears to think an excuse for all defects, need not 
have been heavier than as now executed. Again, 
““Plymouthian ” implies that “decoration” is the 
main feature in architecture: this we deny ; a build- 
ing can be architecturally perfect in all its parts 
without decoration. With respect to S. James’, 
Keyham, he states the architect ‘‘had sufficient 
funds for an ordinary building” which ‘did not 
allow of anything for decoration, but now that it is 
grouped with the vicarage and schools, I am far 
from thinking it ‘ very ordinary.’” 

Would it not have beea far better to have erected 
a plainer building which, by its good proportions 
and just balancing and distribution of parts, would 
have made up agrand whole? Thisis not so in the 
present case, neither is the tower and spire satisfac- 
tory in the relation of the one to the other; the 
abortive attempt at a clerestory without windows in 
the chancel does not tend to improvement. We 
merely touch upon a few facts to prove our remarks 
correct as to the ‘‘ ordinary” nature of the architec- 
ture. Even “ Plymouthian ” admits that the build- 
ing is not good by stating that ‘‘ now” the vicarage, 
&e., is grouped with it, he is far ‘“ from thinking it 
‘very ordinary.’” Can ‘‘Plymouthian” say any- 
thing in favour of the window tracery, which is 
nearly all of a trellis pattern, and that is known to 
be ‘‘ordinary” in the extreme ? 

To pick the various churches to pieces, in detail, 
in order to substantiate the statement made by us, 
would involve more space, we doubt not, than you 
would care to bestow. What we mean principally 
to imply by thechurches in this locality being ‘‘very 
ordinary,” is simply that there is no originality of 
design about them, but merely lifeless copies of old 
examples (possibly from books) worked into unsuit- 
able places, in an unsuitabie manner. 

S. Mary’s Church, where, it is said, the architect 
had £14,000 to work with, is not even equal to S. 
James’, The whole building is greatly wanting in 
height, and the tower, which has a spire and parapet, 
instead of being built on the highest point of ground, 
is placed at the bottom of a hillin a back slum, next 
a dead wall; the broaches being invisible the spire 
has the appearance of having slipped down into the 
tower. 

S. Stephen’s has the sills of two windows, formed 
partially horizontal and part oblique ; in fact, a large 
corner cut off to admit of a doorway underneath. 
The tower certainly is peculiar, as the buttresses on 
one of its sides are corbelled out from the bell 
chamber level ; this, of course, is not “ ordinary,” as 
the usual way of construction is for the buttresses to 
support the tower instead of vice versa. 

‘“‘ Plymouthian” speaks of the church in Plymouth 
which Mr. St. Aubyn is building as promising “ to 
be the most striking modern work in the diocese,” 
Your correspondent can scarcely ever have been out 
of Plymouth, or he would not make such a remark. 
We will only mention one (doubtless there are many) 
immeasurably before Mr. St. Aubyn’s—viz., 8. John’s, 
Torquay, by Mr. Street. 

From our point of view the churches of Devon- 
port do not show a power of good design in their 
architects, nor in the happily blending of other 
peoples’ ideas. A poor copy is worse than a defec- 
tive design; in the latter there must be originality, 
in the former none. It is merely working upon 
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other peoples’ brains, a practice, we fear, too common 
with mary architects.—We are, &c., 


Plymouth. QUATREFOIL. 


CHURCH RESTORATION 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Srr,— Whilst rambling amongst the Somersetshire 
churches a few days since, I entered the fine Perpen- 
dicular church of Long Sutton; many of your 
readers no doubt know it, with its fine oak rood 
screen and pulpit, on both of which the original 
colouring and gilding were, until lately, in fair con- 
dition. Imagine my disappointment at finding that 
they have been repainted and gilded, no doubt with 
the intention of faithfully restoring the original 
colours ; a small part of one of the side screens is, 
however, fortunately left pretty much in its origi- 
nal condition, and will show with what insufficient 
authority the crude violently-contrasting blues and 
reds have been laid on; the effect is coarse, raw, and 
displeasing in the extreme. 

From the walls the whole of the plastering has 
been removed, without, so far as I could learn, any 
attempt having been made to preserve or keep a 
record of the wall paintings, found in abundance 
under the layers of whitewash. The Ham-hill stone 
piers and arches and other freestone dressings have 
been scraped as Somersetshire church restorers only 
can, or do, scrape; the general walling of the blue 
lias of the district has been entirely retooled, the 
contrast in colour being again very harsh. 

The chancel roof has been grained “dark oak.” 
Calico texts have, of course, not been forgotten. 
The whole of the interior appears quite new, and the 
general effect is tawdry. 

The exterior has, fortunately, escaped, having 
only had a few judicious repairs. It is evident that 
no architect of the humblest pretensions can have 
been consulted in the matter. 

This work is a fair specimen of church restora- 
tion in this part of Somerset. There appears to be 
an eager desire to remove every particle of plaster- 
ing, and as great a desire to get rid of everything 
(in the interior at least) that can be even suggestive 
of age or mellowness of tone in’colour. 

At Wells the west front of the Cathedral is 
covered with scaffolding, and all defective parts of 
the masonry are being reinstated; this is no doubt 
necessary to the stability of the structure, though 
disappointing to the archeologist; yet I would ask 
if a capital or other carved detail has lost a frag- 
ment, is it desirable that a piece of stone should be 
neatly inserted and carved in continuation of the 
old? Because, if this sort of work goes on there 
really will be no particle of antiquarian interest 
attaching to our old Medieval buildings after a few 
more years; all will appear equally new, and the 
modern work will be inextricably confused with the 
ancient. 

The church at Cheddar is in course of restoration 
by Mr. Butterfield. The walls I found cleared of 
plaster, with the exception of some parts in the 
tower; on these remain fragments of wall painting 
of interesting and excellent character. I was in- 
formed that the pick of the workman was arrested 
whilst in the act of hacking them down by the acci- 
dental interposition of the architect. I was also 
told that wall painting had been found throughout 
the greater part of the church; slight evidences of 
this still remain on the parts of the freestone not 
yet cleaned. I think it most unfortunate that 
greater care was not taken to search for and care- 
fully expose all the painted decorations, that trac- 
ings or drawings might have been made, if it was 
found impossible to allow them to remain. 

It is surprising how very little record has been 
kept of the vast extent of Medieval mural deco- 
rations that have been sacrificed to the rage for 
evenness of surface and smart newness of appear- 
ance.—I am, &c., J. A.C. 


IN 


VENTILATING TROUGH JUNCTIONS FOR 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


Srr,—‘' Plumber” clearly does not understand 
the object of my ‘“‘ trough junction.” For his, and 
your readers’, information I may say the principle 
on which it is constructed may be simply stated as 
the interception and escape of the sewer-gas by 
means of a trough open to the external air at every 
connection. ‘‘ Plumber” saysI do ‘‘not catch the 
idea of Professor Reynolds’ plan, which is not for 
dealing with the gas generated in drains, but with 
the gas coming back from common sewer, and 
preventing it getting into house drain.” This is 
perfectly true, and I quite understand it, but 
‘‘ Plumber” forgets the objection he made to this, as 
far as it goes, very simple and economical plan. He 
spoke of gas being “generated in soil and waste 


pipes ” within the house. Now, it is this objection 
which my plan removes. The plan I propose allows 
the escape of this rising gas, externally and in- 
nocuously at the upper end of soil or waste 
pipe, just before entering the closet-syphon or trap. 
In fact, it renders the syphon or other trap compara- 
tively of little value except as a useful secondary 
check. Instead of its free escape, the gas may be 
deodorised and disinfected by passing through char- 
coal, an alternative really not required in ordinary 
cases. The objection may be raised that such 
escapes would be noxious; my reply is, that, as 
the escape would be constant and not intermittent 
(as when an air-tight soil or waste pipe charged 
with gas is relieved by the opening valve or down 
rush of matter), the gas could not generate fast 
enough to become either deleterious or to accumulate 
in any appreciable quantity—in fact, it would be 
infinitesimal. Under this system the closet pipes 
are supposed to be placed, as they ought to be, close 
to an external wall. 

This ‘‘ trough junction ” may be variously applied 
—it may simply be fixed between the closet-syphon 
and soil pipe, or it may combine the trap and trough 
in one simple form, as I have detailed elsewhere, and 
it may further be provided at the air grating with 
charcoal for disinfection. It can be fixed within the 
thickness of the wall, and can easily be cleaned or 
adjusted. 

The point of difference between Professor Reynolds’ 
and my plan is that his intercepts the sewer gas _be- 
fore entering the house, while mine does so at any 
or at every interval required.—I am, &c., 


G. Huskisson GUILLAUME. 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


Srr,—It appears to me that the site which you 
have imagined for the purposes of this competition 
is altogether too small and confined for the proper 
and healthy accommodation of 700 children upon it. 
It was once (I use the past tense because it seems 
there is not much permanence or finality at the 
Education Department)—it was oncea rule that no 
grant should be made towards the erection of any 
school where the site did not exceed 40 lace of ground. 
The site which you have sketched contains about 
44 lace; but three or four lace should be deducted 
for ‘“care-taker’s residence,” with yards and con- 
veniences, so that the remaining ground is too near 
the bare limits which the Education Department 
will allow. Besides, is it wise, in a case of this kind, 
to countenance and foster such a policy ? Supposing 
that the buildings are one story in height only—as 
they should be—then by the conditions which you 
name, more than three-fourths of the whole site 
must be built upon. Under these conditions is it 
possible to design a model school complete and per- 
fect in its manifold phases? I am afraid not, and 
unless the site is enlarged the advantages of this 
competition will be lost, and the labour of competi- 
tors will be spent in vain.—I am, &e., Vel, 


Srr,—In addition to last week’s queries (partially 
forestalling mine), will you kindlyembrace the following 
in your forthcoming comprehensive reply. 1. Where 
are the ‘‘rules, &c., issued by the School Board of 
London” obtainable; and at what cost, if any? 
2. What is the length of the back boundary line? 
3. The house in cross street is set back from the street 
line ; is that line of frontage to apply to the proposed 
building ; if so, what is the exact distance? Is cross 
street level? 5. No mention is made of a bell; is one 
required? 6. Could you oblige by naming the judges 
now? Courtesy should propose and Experience second 
the selection of the gentlemen who adjudicated on the 
last occasion. Failing that, the publication by you of 
a list of (say) six gentlemen, willing to act as judges, 
and the selection of two therefrom by the competitors 
themselves, should give universal satisfaction.—I am, 
&e., 


ee 


Srr,—On reading your instructions for this compe- 
tition, it appeared to me that, on the subject of play- 
grounds, they were not quite clear. In specifying an 
infants’ playground, do you mean that only this is to be 
provided, or do you intend that there shall be three 
separate playgrounds? If the latter, it seems to me 
that there will not be near enough land (25 superficial 
feet per child is, I believe, the London School Board 
minimum), 

In what proportion is the 9ft. to be divided between 
the general school-room and the class-rooms? Should 
there be a master’s or mistress’s private room in con- 
nection with either of the schools? The desks in the 
general school-room’should seat how many? What 
number should the drawing school be capable of hold- 
ing? What rooms should be provided in the care- 
taker’s residence ?—I am, &c., M. C. H. 


Srr,—In your instructions you request competitors 
to adhere to the instructions of the Committee of 
Council on Education as to;widths of school-rooms—i.e., 
from 18ft. to 22ft., thus preventing the fixing of desks 
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and benches on both sides of the room, Now, th 
Committee of Council on Education have passed school 
from my designs, with the rooms 30ft. wide, and desk 
on each side, but I can findno mention of such room 
in their rules, or in those of the London School Boar¢ 
Do you allow us to arrange for rooms so wide as ¢, 
take two sets of desks and forms, or must we onl}: 
have them on one side ?—I am, &., ComprtrrorR, 


a et 


Srr,—In reference to the graded schools, the numbe 
(220) of boys or girls is rather large for one room, an 
the teachers’ strict supervision could scarcely be 
plied, I think, to the whole of the room at one time 
Would it not be better to subdivide them into junio 
and senior departments? Is the ‘‘general-room” +4 
be so planned and ‘‘ fitted” to accommodate the whol 
(t.e., 220 boys and girls and 260 infants) number o 
children at one time without the use of any of th 
class-rooms, or is it only to accommodate the rest o 
children supposing class-rooms to be filled? It say 
playground for ‘infants,’ does it mean for infant 
alone and none for the graded schools? In referene 
to scale I agree with ‘“‘T.” in suggesting an eight] 
scale be used. Lastly, as to finishing the drawings, i 
says they should not be shaded with Indian ink, or b 
tinted with flat washes, and above all “colours” shoul 
be avoided ; how ought they be finished? Other com 
petitors as well as myself are in doubt of the preyiou 
questions, and would esteem it a favour if made clea 
at once on these points.—I am, &c., Xi. Wie 


Srr,—When you reply to the other inquiries on th 
above subject, will you oblige by answering this one 
In the School Board rules for planning infants’ school 
it is laid down that the school-room is to haye tw 
galleries of unequal size, one of them capable of accom 
modating the whole of thechildren at onetime. Beside 
this there is to be a group of benches anddesks, Now 
I wish to know whether the whole here means the 26 
infants attending the schools or merely the 160 tha 
would be in the school-room when the class-room 
have their complement. : 

I imagine that a gallery to hold 260 would, with th 
other gallery and a group of desks, occupy nearly th 
whole of the floor, and leave scarcely any space fo 
the marching and countermarching that form such a: 
important part in the training of very young children 
—I am, &c.,, J. 8. 


DESIGNS FOR THE EDINBURGH CATHEDRAI 


Srr,—The competitive designs for Edinburgh Cathe 
dral (sent in under motto) having been publicly exhi 
bited, the Scotch newspapers have taken the iene 
assigning the designs to the different architects. Thi 
they have utterly failed to do correctly, and I take th 
liberty of mentioning the fact to you lest you shoul 
fall into error by assuming their statements to b 


authentic.—I am, &c., ie 
Inverness, Aug. 19. ALEXANDER Ross, 


a 


Iutercommrnication, 


—_—>—__—_- ‘ 
QUESTIONS. “ 


[2632.|—Evaporating Gill Stoves.—What ar 
the special attributes and cost of the aboye-mentione 
stoves P—F, 


[2633.]—Chinese White.—Having some ‘flui 
Chinese white that takes an unconscionable time t 
dry, I wish,to know what can be mixed therewith t 


accelerate the process.—F. 


[2634.;—-Omnifarious.—Why are so many 


quer 
allowed to remain unanswered ?—F, nee 


REPLIES, bits: 
[2620.]—Slating Towers.—I cannot agree will 
the remarks of ‘‘ An Old Cornish Slater.” He says } 
a work is worth doing let us do it well, or not at all 
My impression is that the lead should be put on t 
arrange with every course of slates—viz., if size 0 
slates are 20in. x 10in., and (say) 3in. bond or Jay 
the lead should be 11}in. in height by sufficient i 
breadth to pass over the roll on hip and half way ove 
on the under slate on each side of roll, so that thelea 
and slates will have the same bond as any other part 0 
roof. This isthe best and soundest job that can 
made, and will add greatly to the appearance of spir« 
which can never leak.—OLD CHIPs. nes, 
[2627..|—Template and Templet.—Template 
a short piece of timber or stone, about 24in, x 9im. >? 
3in., laid under the end of a bressummer or girde) 
resting on a wall, particularly in brick buildings, t 
distribute the weight over a large space. Templet is. 
mould used by masons, machinists, smiths, shipwright! 
&c., for shaping anything by. It is made of tin, Zim 
sheet iron, or thin board, according to the use to whic 
it is to be applied.—OLp CuHIPs. Sn 
[2627.]—Template and Templet.—The different 
is purely orthographical ; both words appear to beuse 
indiscriminately to denote a mould, and the beara 
piece under a beam or girder.—F. ths tie 


’ [2629.]—Books. —“ Antiquities of Athens,” 
Stuart & Revett, is to be obtained at Bateford's., © 
High Holborn. I cannot inform your correspon i 
accurately on the other question, but I believe Nic : 
son’s ‘Practical’ Carpentry, Joinery, and pl id 
Making,” to be one of the best. It is alsosold by Ba 
ford, price 16s, (cost 38s.).—G. E. S, L. iene 
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[2631.]—Planning.—‘ A Young gst ale = 
measuring the four sides and the two diago- 
nals, and solving for the angles (by far the 
2. By the ordinary field- 
3. If the corners be void of furniture, 

by a sextant standing at a, getting the 
orner } in the object-glass and the corner c in the 


nd the angles of the room in many ways. 


most accurate). 
level. 


uirror.—J. T. J. 
eet Sa 


Ow Office Table. 


Historicat Porrrarrs.—A notable discovery 


as just been made by some workmen at Dumfries 


ouse, Ayrshire, which was formerly in the posses- 
on of the Earls of Kilmarnock. The house now 
longs to the Marquis of Bute, and the men, in re- 
iiring the roof, found two half-length portraits 
On examina- 
on one proved to be the portrait of that Earl of 
ilmarnock who was executed for rebellion in 1746. 
he other had no name with it, but after much 
fficulty, and by the aid of ingenious reasoning em- 
oyed by historical and heraldic experts, it was 
und that the subject of the picture was John 
rummond, Earl of Melfort, who was outlawed in 


led up and hidden in the rafters. 


'94, and died at §. Germains in 1714. 


Suarp Practices or Conrracrors. — The 
lobe exposes a piece of sharp practice in connec- 
In one of the 
mdon parishes, recently, it was found necessary 
contract for cleansing and watering the district. 
ie number of firms in the metropolis capable of 
idertaking such a work is necessarily limited, and 
is stated that their representatives, in consequence 
the advertisement for tenders, met together and 
cided among themselves which should accept the 
ork best suited to his “ plant,” the others sending 
tenders at such a rate that they must inevitably 
It was in effect, if the facts stated are 
rrect, a combination to defeat the object of adver- 
‘ing for tenders altogether, and to control the 


yn with. ‘‘ tenders for contracts.” 


refused. 


iwrket. It was further intimated that if the accept- 
ce of a contract was not forthwith decided on, 
2 contractors would withdraw their tenders, and 
_ some excuse or another make a much higher 
imate when further called upon. There was con- 
juently, in the face of this proposal, but one course 
adopt—to accept the lowest tender, and to sub- 
t to the enforced monopoly. 


RatowAy ComMUNICATION witH Inp1A.—A 
oer was read by Mr. Hyde Clarke before the 
itish Association on Friday last on the progress of 
) through railway to India. It stated that on 
3 side the railway to India has long since reached 
shiash, on the Danube, and halted there; but at 
gth the Turkish Government has taken measures 
| its extension. The main line will be from 
ngary, through Servia, to Filitch (Philipopoli), 
(Idrench (Adrianople), to Constantinople. On 
‘ount of political difficulties raised by the Servian 
‘ninistration, the works have been carried on at 
er points; but the Servian junction having been 
anged, operations will be begun there. The works 
'v in progress are from Thibet to Constantinople ; 
n Uskup to Salonika and the Mediterranean; 
in Edrurch to Didch Aghey, on the same sea, 
‘eral portions were open, or ready for opening. 
» Constantinople terminus isready. Only twenty- 
' miles will at the end of the year remain un- 
pleted between Constantinople and Edrurch. A 
nection is proposed between Edrurch and the 
yna. The Salonika branch is preferred as a 
unboat station for the Euphrates Valley and 
‘xandria. No measures are taken for passing the 
‘phorus at Constantinople except by steamboat. 


HE Mason Coitece, Brreumcnam.—Mr. 
‘ah Mason, “ the Birmingham Peabody,” and the 
‘ader of the Erdington Orphanage, has added 
ther to his many useful and noble gifts. The 
‘adation deed of the Mason Workin g Men’s College, 
pe erected at Birmingham forthwith, has just 
made public. The value of the endowment is 
ed to be £150,000. 
ad by means of classes 


i Instruction is to be pro- 
[ed in mathematics, physics, 
jmistry, the natural sciences (especially geology 
, Mineralogy, with their application to mines and 
allurgy), botany, zoology, physiology, the 
‘slish, French, and German languages, mechani- 
‘drawing and architecture, In addition to these 
trustees may arrange for systematic or popular 
ruct It is a fundamental condition of the 
jitution that no lectures or teaching or examina- 
8 shall be permitted upon theology, or upon any 
jtion or subject in its nature purely theological, 
‘pon any question which, for the time being, 
{ be the subject of party political controversy. 
‘heological test is to be required from any officer 


‘ 


charge the duties required. 
BARREN 


knighthood is gazetted, I see. 


ferring of these honours. 


architects is so notorious. 


specially permeable to humour of any sort.” 


by the borough engineer, who, in the course of his 
investigation, made the startling discovery that the 


main road was gradually disappearing, it having 
The 


already sunk to the depth of three inches. 
tramway cars were, nevertheless, running in their 
customarily comfortable manner, and the traffic 
generally was proceeding as if Scotland-road still 
stood where it did. Notice was given to cease 


sent to open the street, when it was found that, on 


of the street into a hollow from which vapour of 
water puffed. A large hole was then broken in, and 
a cavity was found about 25ft. long, 18ft. wide, and 
12ft. deep, full of water. 
under the street which covered the opening, and 
which must have supported the roadway and tram- 
way for a considerable time, was about 12in. at the 
thinnest part. It consisted of the pitching of the 
street, which was, fortunately, in remarkably good 
order, and ‘“‘had a compactness and rizidity almost 
equal to that of concrete.” In London, Holywell-street, 
Strand, is reported to be in such a sinking condition 
as to cause great anxiety to its inhabitants. The 
street has lately been called upon to bear an unusual 
strain of traffic, owing to the temporary closing of that 
part of the Strand which lies between S. Clement’s 
Church and Somerset House, andshows an inclina- 
tion to subsidence. To add to its peril, under each 
tenement is “a large ancient cesspool.” 


A New Rock Dritu.—Many descriptions of rock 
drilling machines have been designed within the past 
ten years or so with more or less satisfactory results ; 
and although perfection in this kind of boring appa- 
ratus is possibly not yet attained, a good step in this 
direction has been taken by Mr. McKean, who for 
the last six years has been experimenting, and has 
at length constructed a machine which, for simplicity, 
facility of manipulation and application in any posi- 
tion, combined with strength, is believed to be un- 
rivalled. It is driven by either steam or compressed 
air, and can be adapted for open cutting or tunnelling. 
A machine weighing 150lb., driven by 75lb. steam, 
drills a 24in. hole to a depth of 12in. per minute in 
Aberdeen granite. This is a maximum, but an 
average duty of from 6in, to 9in. may be relied on. 
It makes from 500 to 1,000 strokes a minute, free 
from shock to the machine, as the piston cushions 
against steam or air, and the feed is either automatic 
or by hand as desired. One of these drills can be 
seen working daily in granite at 42, Borough-road. 


Brexseck Benerir Bumprne Socrery.—This 
society attained its majority with the publication of 
the twenty-first annual report in April last, and the 
directors express satisfaction at the steady progress 
and continued prosperity of the society. The total 
receipts of the year show an increase of nearly one mil- 
lion sterling over those of 1870-71. To give theexact 
figures: the total receipts are £2,698,206 11s. 9d., 
showing an increase of £958,020 2s., or within 
£41,980 of one million ; in other words, the increase 
alone is within a few thousands of the total re- 
ceipts during the first fourteen years. To show the 
progress of the society in a still more striking 
manner, the receipts for 1871-72 are more than half 
a million in excess of the receipts during the first 
sixteen years. The number of shareholders who 
have been enrolled during the year is 930, of whom 
796 are investing members, and 134 borrowing 
members; while in the deposit branch 8,813 accounts 
have been opened; making a total of 9,743 new 
accounts within the past twelvemonth. After de- 
ducting those who have withdrawn or are deceased, 
the society numbers 21,441 names on its books. The 
shares taken out in the same period are as follows— 


or servant of the institution, but all appointments 
are to be made with sole regard to fitness to dis- 


Honours.—A correspondent of the 
Birmingham Gazette writes :—‘ Mr. Gilbert Scott’s 
Surely it cannot be 
Mr. Gladstone who advises the Crown as to the con- 
Considering what the 
Church of England owes to Mr. Scott—not to say 
what the nation owes him—and bearing in mind the 
sort of people who have lately been made knights, 
the compliment paid to him is equivocal enough. 
For my own part, I can trace in what has been done 
only the hand of Mr. Ayrton, whose admiration for 
To suggest it to the 
Premier would naturally occur to the First Com- 
missioner as a grim joke, and Mr. Gladstone is not 


ConceALeD DANGERS BenzeAtu StTREETS.—A 
disclosure just made in respect of one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares of Liverpool adds a new 
terror to our journeys through thestreets. It appears 
that the inexplicable flooding of a cellar in the neigh- 
bourhood of Scotland-road led to an examination 


working the tramways, and men were promptly 


taking up the setts, the pick went through the shell 


The thickness immediately 


viz., 4,603 by investing members, and 1,423 by 
borrowing members, making a total of 6,026 new 
shares which have been registered during the past 
year. The total number in existence is 24,733. The 
society possesses surplus funds to the extent of 
nearly half a million sterling—viz., £461,318 11s. 4d. 
Of this large sum £289,270 18s. 9d. have been 
advantageously invested in Government stock and 
other readily-convertible securities, while £160,000 
have been lodged at interest on deposit receipt with 
the Union Bank of London. The whole of these 
surplus funds thus temporarily invested can be made 
available, as required, for the legitimate business of 
the society, at a few days’ notice. 


——_—_—<>—___ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BIRMINGHAM AND ITs SEWAGE.—An influential 
deputation from the Birmingham Town Council 
visited Nuneaton last week for the purpose of in- 
specting Dr. Anderson’s system of defcecation of 
sewage with sulphate of alumina and lime. The 
process was explained by the doctor, and several 
samples of sewage from Birmingham were treated 
with the admixture, a general opinion being ex- 
pressed that the water would be perfectly clear after 
flowing over land. Ata meeting afterwards a strong 
opinion was expressed on the present unsatisfactory 
state of the law, the Court of Chancery granting in- 
junctions against towns, and Parliament refusing the 
necessary powers. 


BRENTWOOD.—In consequence of certain com- 
plaints sent to the Local Government Office relative 
to the alleged inefficient manner in which the new 
drains have been constructed, on Thursday, the 15th 
inst., Mr. Arnold Taylor, one of the Government 
Inspectors, went to Brentwood to meet the Sanitary 
Committee, recently elected at a public meeting with 
a view of investigating the works. After a careful 
inspection of the works, the party proceeded to in- 
spect theoutfall. A report will follow in due course, 
but from remarks made by the inspector en route he 
appeared to consider the works were properly con- 
structed, only requiring the assistance of flushing to 
secure a regular passage and outfall of the drainage. 
Before separating, a scene of a somewhat recrimina- 
tory nature ensued between Mr. A. Thorne (the 
parochial surveyor) and Mr. W. Russ (the engineer 
for the new works), the former accusing Mr. Russ 
of having broken into the old drains in constructing 
the main sewer, and thus diverting the flow and 
creating additional nuisances. Mr. Russ replied that 
he had received no complaint of the kind while the 
works were constructing. Mr. Thorne said he had 
complained to him. The inspector asked if the 
complaint was in writing, to which Mr. Thorne 
replied in the negative, when the inspector said he 
could not take cognisance of a verbal complaint. He 
said that, as the works stood, they were a costly 
monument of folly, as not more than one-fifth of the 
houses were connected, and until that was done, and 
the sewers and drains properly flushed, no system 
could work efficiently. 


Buxton.—The arbitration for the sale of the 
Buxton waterworks from the Duke of Devonshire 
to the Buxton Local Board has come to an end, and 
theamount of theawardis £8,840. Mr.Cawley, M.P., 
was the arbitrator employed by the Local Board, and 
it is hoped that he will soon havea scheme ready 
which will secure to Buxton a large, good, and per- 
manent supply of pure water. 


—__9—_—_—_— 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Tue LATE Sir Roprrick Murcutson,—A tablet 
with medallion of the late Sir Roderick Murchison, 
has been placed in Bathampton Church. It is of 
pure Carrara marble on black marble, and was 
executed by H. Weekes, R.A., of London. 


STATUE OF LEONARDO DA VincrI.—A_ colossal 
statue of Leonardo da Vinci, by the well-known 
sculptor Magni, has just been placed in the Piazza 
della Scala at Milan. 


OO 


CHIPS. 


A new railway station is being erected at Bar- 
mouth, from plans by Mr. George Owen, C.E. 

It is stated that a new Bangor slate company, 
with a capital of £35,000 in £5 shares, has been 
registered. 

A chancel is to be added to the Church of All 
Saint’s, Babbicome. 

On Wednesday week the foundation stone was 
laid at Kingston-on-Thames of new schools, which 
will accommodate 526 children. The building is 
designed by Mr. Charles L. Luck, of Carlton Cham- 
bers, Regent-street. The builders are Messrs. Todd 
& Sanders, of Kingston-hill, who contract to erect 
the schools at a cost of £2,500. 


The new schools of 8. Frideswide, Osney, near 
Oxford, were opened on Thursday week. Mr. 
Bruton was the architect, and Messrs. Honour & 
Castle the builders. 
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A new oak pulpit, designed by Jones & Sons, of 
Liverpool, has been erected by that firm in the 
Church of All Saints parish in that town. 


On Monday week the memorial stone of a new 
Sunday school, which is being erected at the rear of 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Smallthorn, was laid. Messrs. 
Moss & Son, of Ford Green, are the builders, and the 
original contract for the building was £250. 


The Bristol Corn Exchange, which has just been 
roofed in with glass and altered, from designs by Mr. 
E. M. Barry, was reopened for the transaction of 
business on Wednesday week. The total cost of 
the alterations has been about £7,000. 


The sum of £745 has already been received in aid 
of the proposed Sailors’ Home in Dundee. 


A new organ of twenty-one stops, built by Messrs. 
Forster & Andrews, of Hull, has been fitted up in 
the Church of S. Marnock, Kilmarnock, at a cost of 
£350. 


The cost of labour has risen so much lately in Liver- 
pool that, according to the Northern Echo, the new 
baths which wereto be constructeda few months ago 
for £10,000 will now cost £16,000. 


S. John’s Schools, Wolverhampton, are now being 
enlarged by the addition of a room to accommodate 
about 170 infants, with class-room attached. The 
building is one story high, of a plain description. 
Mr. J. R. Veall is the architect. 

A new theatre is in course: of erection at Stras- 
burg. 


If the Hétel-de-Ville of Paris does not rise speedily 
from its ruins, remarks Galignani, it will not be from 
a dearth of architects, as the number of those who 
have already inscribed their names to take part in 
the competition for the reconstruction of the building 
is 422. 

After a long. discussion, the Bristol City Council 
have resolved, by 32 to 17, to appoint a city surveyor 
and architect, but not to require him to give his 
whole services to the city; and the committec are 
to ascertain what terms can be made with Mr. Josiah 
Thomas. 


A minute has beenissued from the Board of Trade 
embodying a number of regulations relating to the 
water supply of the metropolis, under the Act passed 
in the session of 1871. These point to a more 
efficient system of communication pipes, and amongst 
other provisions it is laid down that no pipe in con- 
nection with the Company’s water shall in any way 
communicate with any cistern intended for the re- 
ception of rainwater. 


For some time past workmen have been engaged 
in preparing the site for the new parish church 
which is about to be built at Jedburgh, and it is 
expected that the masons will commence the work 
next week, should the weather be favourable. 


Mr. Noble, R.A., has just completed his colossal 
model of the statue of the late Earl of Derby, to be 
erected in the Park at Preston, Lancashire. 


The foundation stone of a little chapel of ease, 
dedicated to S. Mary, was laid at Ewshott, Surrey, 
on the 14th inst. The building, designed by Mr. J. 
O. Scott, architect, will cost about £1,800. 


On Monday at noona section of the system of 
tramways in Glasgow was formally opened. 


The journeymen and apprentice house-painters in 
Glasgow held their annual regatta on the Clyde, at 
Glasgow Green, on Saturday last. The boats pulled 
were named *‘ Edwin Landseer,” ‘‘ David Roberts,” 
and ‘‘ Noel Paton.” 


‘The foundation stone of a new parish church was 
laid yesterday (‘'hursday) at Parwich, Derbyshire. 


A new explosive has been brought out under the 
name of fulminatine, which is said to consist of a 
mixture of nitro-glycerine and siliceous matter, with 
15 per cent. of a substance the composition of which 
is a secret, but which is dissipated as gas on ignition. 


The ironfounders of Sheffield have notified an 
advance in prices of 30 per cent, which entirely stops 
all speculative building. 


The most remarkable engineering feat now in 
progress (says the Philadelphia Ledger) is to be the 
crossing of the Andes by the Lima and Oroya Rail- 
road. The mountain chain will be crossed at an 
altitude of 15,000ft. by a tunnel 3,000ft. in length. 
The grades are the steepest known on any ordinary 
railway. The workmenemployed are Cholos Indians, 
the only operatives who can endure for a prolonged 
period the rarefied atmosphere at this great eleva- 
tion. 


_ The Cambrian Archeological Association will hold 
its 27th annual meeting at Brecon on Monday next 
until the following Saturday. The president is Sir 
Joseph Russell Bailey, M.P. 


In pasting cloth to maps get some very common 
calico, cut it roughly to size, lay it on a smooth, 
clean board—a table leaf is first rate—sponge it with 
water till it lies quite smooth on the board. Paste 
the map, and lay it on the calico, then rub with a 
clean handkerchief till all the air-bubbles and wrinkles 
are gone. Leave it on the board till quite dry, when 
it will almost fall off and be perfectly smooth. 


Grade Hotus. 


WAGES MOVEMENT. 


AGITATION AMONGST THE DusTMEN.—On Friday 
last a monster meeting of the scavengers, slopmen, and 
dustmen of the metropolis was held in a hall in Bell- 
street, Edgware-road, for the purpose of forming a 
trade society for their protection. The following reso- 
lution was adopted:—‘ That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, the time has arrived for agitating for an in- 
crease of wages upon the present standard, and a re- 
duction of the present working hours.” 


BRIGHTON.—The carpenters and joiners of Brighton 
are taking steps to secure shorter hours of labour and 
higher wages. Delegates from London have waited 
upon the men, and a resolution has been passed to the 
effect that delegates from each shop in the town should 
meet and draw up a memorial on the points in ques- 
tion to present to the masters, the proposed new 
arrangements to come into operation next Spring. 


GREENOCK.—The employers in the building trade 
of Greenock have agreed to grant the request of the 
masons and labourers—viz., an additional 3d. per hour 
to the former and 3d. per hour to the latter. 


Lonpon.—Once again we are led to entertain hopes 
of aspeedy settlement of the dispute in the London 
building trades. On Thursday week, at the meeting 
of the carpenters and joiners, the following resolution 
was moved :—‘ That in consideration of the declared 
willingness of the carpenters and joiners of London to 
negotiate with the employers to effect a settlement of 
the existing dispute, we deem it our imperative duty 
that we at once adopt measures for carrying out that 
object, and that the committee be invested with full 
powers to settle all points in dispute,” An amendment 
was proposed to the effect that the resolution proposed 
by the committee should be withdrawn; but, after a 
long discussion, the original motion was carried by 44 
to 19.. A resolution was then adopted requesting the 
men to abstain from resuming work in any of the closed 
firms, pending the result of the negotiations. In answer 
toa letter addressed to him, inquiring whether the 
statement published that the committee of the Master 
Builders’ Association are willing to meet a deputation 
of carpenters and joinersis founded on fact, Mr. Stanley 
Bird, the honorary secretary, wrote that the committee 
adjourned on the 1st instant for a month, that no meet- 
ing had since been held, and that any communication 
he might receive in reference to an interview would be 
laid before the committee at their next meeting. On 
Monday night the secretary of the Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Central Committee received a letter from the 
assistant-secretary of the Masters’ Association, stating 
that a special meeting of the General Committee of the 
Association would be held on the following Thursday, 
when the resolution of the delegates of the men would 
be submitted for consideration. It was understood 
that at this meeting the masters would appoint a sub- 
committee to meet the men’s deputation, and arrange 
the terms of settlement. A special meeting of the 
Central Committee of Carpenters and Joiners was held 
on Tuesday. The letter received on the previous eyen- 
ing from the secretary of the Masters’ Association was 
read. The committee then decided that the proposed 
deputation should consist of not less than five persons, 
the responsibility being too great to be entrusted to a 
less number. The general feeling of the committee 
was that, although the deputation would attend with 
full powers, there must be a clear understanding that 
they would be at liberty to retire at any time during 
the negotiations, if they felt the terms put forth and 
insisted upon by the masters would be prejudicial to 
the interests they represented. It wasalso understood 
that the deputation would open negotiations upon the 
basis of a reduction of the working hours from 54} to 
51 per week, an advance of wages to at least 3d. per 
hour, and the adoption of a code of working rules. 


THE POTTERIES.—The china and earthenware 
manufacturers in the Staffordshire Potteries have added 
10 per cent. to prices, and the workpeople have given 
notice of a demand for a large increase of wages in 
November. 

/ —————<--- 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms: 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 


Pisani piso 
TENDERS. 
BROADSTAIRS.—For the erection of house and coal-store, 
Broadstairs Gasworks:— 
ELATTISOW ccs stececcevocteen tees abocavacerscereccee £740 0 0 
Elgar.....s.00. dcosuaconeencssterccescveclconmeteeas 739 0 0 
TT O Wt ccosrseaceesecveccecccececuenee 575 0 0 
Horne .....0.0. 575 0 0 
Hayward... 560 0 0 
Stark (accepted) 554 15 0 
UION)  Sepece aeenesees advacastecisstertooctusnes Se BLOTS 


CARSHALTON.—For the erection of a detached villa at 
Denmark-road, for William McMaster, Esq. Mr. Horace 
A, Alexander, architect :— 


Rabbits (Accepted) ......evsccccesscrrsrrssveveceessse W900 


eee eee see ee ane ae ae ea NR SR aa a am ea 


HAMPSTEAD.—For studio at ‘The Priors,” Hampstead, 
for W. 8. Cookson, Esq. Mr. Horace Field, architect:— 
Nightingale..........sseo-ssseee spoeeeeee sanencUansaered . £965 
HigHBpury.—For proposed works at S. Augustine’ 
Church, Highbury. Messrs. E. Habershon & Brock 
architects :— ea 


Carter & Son........ sUegneaseveestatens Depeewee £736 0 0 
Nightingale .......... ot TL SOR 
Mindell isesceessoes Ses 671 7 0 
Haynes .......006 Encoc Sa 66415 0° 


KeEnt.—For the erection of a cottage hospital at Seyen- 
oaks, Kent. Mr. John M. Hooker, architect :— 


Anscom) | <cccansascoeceseoeenansey SRR ES oss £925 
Wiltshire «......00+ esevoveaser cacantoceuas ceevsee OOM 
Wheatley ....cc.cccsccsssscsseccosese cevteccuetdwnt Ome 
Nutter & Warren..........0« gabasgsabecp ves ueeueboet - 822 


Kernt.—For sewers for the Sevenoaks Local Board of 
Health, Kent. Mr. John M. Hooker, architect and sur. 
veyor :— : 

EWWAIIIS eens ston 


eoreeneee oe 


Kernt.—For erecting house and offices at 


plied :— 
ANSCOMD.......0.sscccseccesevecnescees teaeseeecdseeseeens SLUOD 
LINCOLNSHIRE.—For the erection of a house and offices 
at Manton, Kirton-in-Lindsay, Lincolnshire, for M. W, 
Dalison, Esq. Mr. J. M. Hooker, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— : 
Holt Brothers .....1.sesessveses sgusgubtssavecusedean «. £2899 
Booth, Ilingworth, & Son..........ceseereeseeree 2720. 
Halliday & Cave ....sccovsrcscseseees cues SOSOE 
Hobson & Taylor .csccvcccoscosssecssestecuseessusvs . 2275" 
Huddlestone & Son........ wiycovauvessoeaenus secre 2025 
Lonpon.—For proposed works at 291, Euston-road, an¢ 
135, Tottenham-court-road, London. Mr. Lovegrove, 
architect :— air 1. Estimate 2 
£ 
Bishop & Hooper.......0+ 1413 
Brighton ...sccceessene PS FATS 
Stimpson & CoO..rccccocsessereee 1245 
Nightingale........... Neseanuneaen eee 1148 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 1130 
Hibbins & Trasler...........0. «» 1120 
Scrivener & White........ evasnsef LOSO: 


PERCKHAM-RYzE.—For the erection of a villa at Peckham 
rye, for Mr. Wilson. Messrs. Tolley & Dale, architects:— 


Pollard/itssaecs snes idaauudasseuerealldezesdeoupe cenme tia 
Sabey & Son o 1514 
Blake & Co.... 1473 
Nutt & Co...... 1458 
Knight scvcescscees 1375 
THOMAS sa cascewves 1300 
Nightingale ..... : ieactuancavqucspegnicee sosessce > ZeaEnD 
Hiscock ..2:ssasuaseinvewe nbivgedeseeeed ppsusaceatanas 1280 


Satrorp.—For alterations and additions to Chris 
Church Rectory, Salford. Mr. John Lowe, architect 
Manchester :— tin 

Neill & Sons 


Clay. & SOnN8.cassssescnsnbenseentgscunsuasinsreashenacas 991 
Southern.. 980 
TOLTas ....scsccteerssanererene neat 930 
Davies & Mawdsley (too late).. 887 — 
W000 As sasnswavavenarcreenes dvenneunsy : 817 
"Wilson “Ss. nctesseccaunees Rata ccuea 806 — 
Napier (Accepted) ......cccccsscssrererrscrsvsesssecee 72 
SuRBITON.—For the erection of a stable. Mr, N.8 
Josephs, architect: — | 
Newman & Mannis<.ccccs-sesecsptsreceucuntesesteseeae £513 
Perry Brothersvcs.s.csessescesencex-seneuussmaneone cose, Aaa 
Vaughan sss scsetenees .s ae | 
Munday ....lcousecess a ndokebiorsanenatuae ieadaas Pane) if ta) 


SurrEY.—For the erection of a house and stables a 
Kingston-hill, Surrey. Messrs. F. & H. Francis, archi 
tects:— ; 


Eaton & Chapman. cccscscccctcecovacsecan-veccevenveioknenn| 
Potter. & Perrige.cc.ctssstvessaseetocseeeess woe 128. 
GaTrUdirss sccacpotonsense eonensa 83 
SyDENHAM.—For the completion of two houses 4 
Silverdale, Sydenham :— | 
sesescscvesess LLOQ MMOD 


955 0 0 


WANDSworRTH.—For the erection of entrance-lodge 4) 
Wandsworth, for the Royal Commissioners of the Patrioti 
Fund. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, F.R.LB.A., architect:— 

Chappell (accepted)........sss++. £4238 


ee 


——__ > __ _ | 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Crry oF Lonpon, September 5.—For designs 20) 
tenders for the execution of a medal, to be struck as 
memorial of the late National Demonstration on tb 
visit of Her Majesty to the City on the Thanksgi 
Day.—Woodthorpe, Guildhall. } 


Grays THURROCK (Essex), September 20.—F 
plans for schools.—Mr. J. M. Rigge, School-hous 
Grays, Essex. f 


KINGSWINFORD ScHoon Boarp, September Sei 
For a design for school buildings to accommodate 80, 
children, with class-rooms, master’s and miistres' 
houses, Premiums of £10 for the best and £5 for tl 
second best designs.—Mr. J. L. Holberton, Clerk to tl 
Board, High-street, Brierley Hill. 


OBAN, September 12.—For designs for a new chure) 
A premium of £25 will be given for the most suited) 
design.—Mr, James Nichol, Banker, Oban. 


AuvcGust 30, 1872. 
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TERMINATION OF THE BUILDING 
TRADES’ STRIKE. 


Da combined strike and lock-out which 
has thrown the metropolitan building 
rades into confusion for the last twelve weeks 
1as terminated unsatisfactorily. Influenced 
vy the general rise of prices and the increased 
lemand for labour in the country, the London 
arpenters, joiners, and masons, demanded 
nore wages and shorter hours; and, as a 
natter of course, these demands were stoutly, 
nd not in the politest way, resisted by the 
aasters. Hence the strike and lock-out which, 
t one time, threatened to be one of the most 
‘obustly-contested struggles on record. The 
nen demanded ninepence an hour, and nine 
ours’ work per day. At first all the building 
rades joined in the demand, and at one time 
here were between 10,000 and 12,000 men 
m strike in London. The masons, however, 
rere the first to give way. ‘They made, on 
heir own account, without consultation or 
derstanding with the amalgamated trades, 
rrangements with theiremployers, on a modi- 
ied basis of action. From that moment the 
trike phalanx was broken, and the prospects 
f a successful issue on the part of the men 
arrowed. ‘The masons were accused of half- 
eartedness, and even treachery. They de- 
ended themselves by saying that they did 
ot originate the strike, that they were not 
o well organised as the other trades, that 
heir exchequer was not so full, that they had 
ot a fair share of the subscriptions that came 
‘om the country, and the conditions of their 
ade were different from those of the car- 
enters and joiners. No one can blame the 
1asons for resolving to accept at their own 
me the best terms they could make, and 
they were blameworthy it was for the clan- 
2stine method in which they conducted and 
meluded the negotiations. No one can say 
iat the other trades have acted unmagnani- 
ously, and it isa pity that any damaging 
1arge can be brought against any one of its 
ctions. 
When the strike commenced we ventured 
_ Suggest what we considered at the time a 
asonable compromise. Seeing that the men 
ere bent on shorter hours we advised the 
aployers to accept the nine hours’ arrange- 
ent, as we felt certain, and we still 
el as certain, that no other settlement 
n last long. The men attach more im- 
irtance to the question of time than they 
' to the scale of payment, and there was 
mething like a passionate longing for the 
ne hours. Had the employers at the out- 
5 shown a disposition to yield on this point 
ere would have been little or no difficulty 
' settle the amount per hour to be paid. 
ae employers were firm, and the men were 
ually so, and as a result the summer has 
‘en wasted. But that is not the worst part 
_ the matter. ‘The battle, at best, can only 
| Said to be a drawn one. The men haye 
2epted a settlement under a protest. ‘They 
y distinctly that they will begin the struggle 
ain on the first favourable opportunity. As 
‘is, they will begin work with a scowl on 
2ir faces and with no cheerfulness in their 
arts. Instead of 51 hours a week, the 
orking hours in the shops will be 521 hours 
week all the year round, or about 92 hours 
ir day; and Bt hours for 40 weeks in the 
‘mmer, and 48 hours per week for out-door 
rk in winter. The wages will be 83d. per 
‘ur all the year round. We believe it would 
ive been a much wiser thing to have made 
p2 hours per week. Then the men would 
ve obtained what they most desired. and 
Py would have recommenced work ‘with 
Te verve and spring, and in all probability 
~ employers would be the actual gainers. 
e settlement lacks genuinenegs and strength. 


| 


There is no shaking hands or drinking health, 
or expression of good wishes, but a determi- 
nation on both sides to reserve strength for 
future contingencies. It may be asked why 
should the workmen attach so much value to 
fifteen minutes a day? and with equal pro- 
priety it may be asked why should the em- 
ployers attach so much value to the said fifteen 
minutes as to exact them? If it were merely 
to show their strength it was not good policy, 
as they have obtained a partial and temporary 
victory at the price of future confidence and 
repose. The men, if they like, can perform 
more work in nine hours than they can in 
nine hours and a quarter; and as they have 
imported a sentiment into the nine hours’ 
movement, it would have been good policy, 
to say the least of it, for the masters to have 
ungrudgingly acceded the whole hour when 
they had abandoned three-quarters of it, and 
particularly as the payment per hour was to 
be 83d. instead of 9d. Had the reconciliation 
been established on this basis, a peace might 
have been concluded instead of merely an 
armistice effected. 

In glancing over the struggle neither side 
can pride itself in the temper or the judgment 
it hasdisplayed. The employers, by refusing 
negotiation in the first place, developed the 
seeds of the strike into active life; the workmen, 
by shrinking from arbitration, widened and 
embittered the contest. ‘The employers were 
wrong in selecting aristocratic arbitrators ; the 
workmen were equally wrong in repudiating 
arbitration altogether—though arbitration 
by outside arbitrators, who know nothing of 
the internal policy of the trade, is not so 
likely to effect a satisfactory understanding 
as negotiation by interested and well-informed 
referees. Ifthe employers were unwise in 
their somewhat imperious conduct, the men 
were equally unwise in their ‘‘no surrender” 
policy. Their ranks were not so disciplined 
after all. The masons were not the only 
ones who exhibited infirmity of resolution. 
Carpenters and joiners, bricklayers and 
plasterers, in many parts of the metropolis, 
have worked all through the struggle for 
eightpence, and in some instances for less 
per hour. The employers knew this, and they 
reasonably calculated that time was on their 
side, and that if they waited long enough the 
men would give way. In fact, the Unions 
found the ground gradually crumbling under 
their feet by the defection of the men. 
daily reduction of strength rendered it neces- 
sary on the part of the officials to try to effect 
a compromise. This lesson must not, or ought 
not, to be forgotten in future. The men when 
united have not the best chance of winning, 
and disunited they court defeat. We trust, 
however, that some wiser method than strikes 
or lock-outs will be selected for settling 
trade disputes. They are unnecessary, waste- 
ful, exasperating, and primarily ineffectual. 
They cannot do anything which cannot be 
better done by mutually-appointed negotiators. 
There is no doubt a growing disposition to 
strike against strikes, as was evidenced by 
the resolution in favour of arbitration, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hannen, seconded by Mr. 
Matkin, and carried at the meeting on Tues- 
day. A knowledge of the disease is half the 
cure, and this resolution, so spontaneously 
moved and unanimously carried, is an augury 
of wiser future action. 
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CATCH-WATER RESERVOIRS.* 


\' EK give a short abstract of the principle 
embodied in this recently-published 

work for the benefit of those interested in 
the subject. The author observes that the 
nature of the watershed or gathering ground 
from which the water is to be obtained must 
principally occupy the attention of the engi- 
neer in designing a catchment reservoir in- 
tended to supply water either to a town or 
for manufacturing purposes only. It should 
* On the Construction of Catch-Water Reservoirs in 


Mountain Districts. By Chas.H,.BELOE. London: BE, and 
F. N. Spon. 
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be at a sufficient altitude above the place to 
be supplied, and also above the highest point 
on the route, so as to avoid deep cutting and 
tunnelling as much as possible. On the other 


-hand, the difference of level must not be so 


great as to cause the conduit, if open, to be 
laid with such steep gradients that the velocity 
of the current may endanger the stability of 
the channel; or, if composed of pipes, to 
oblige their construction to be of extraordi- 
nary thickness. On the next point — the 
amount of rainfall—engineers of the present 
day are now, thanks to the number of rain 
gauges established in different parts of 
the country, enabled to obtain more reliable 
data on which to base their calculations 
than their predecessors. Still, the rainfall 
of a given district, especially a hilly one, 
is very variable, and it is therefore advis- 
able to place as many gauges as possible 
on the watershed itself, and carefully to 
observe them for a lengthened period. The 
gauges generally used are of two kinds, 
‘‘rain” and ‘‘stream.” The former should 
always be so placed as to receive only a fair 
proportion of the rainfall; if possible, 
always in the open, avoiding gorges or 
escarpments. The altitude of the gauges 
should be accurately ascertained, so as to 
compare it with the nearest reliable standard 
gauge; a proper allowance being made for 
their respective levels, three per cent. of 
additional rainfall may be expected for every 
additional 100ft. of level. Stream gauges, 
if properly constructed and observed, show 
the actual amount of water which flows off 
the watershed at a certain point, and the 
difference between the quantity falling on the 
whole watershed and the volume passing 
through the stream gauges will give ‘the 
amount to be allowed for evaporation and 
absorption. 

Careful examination should be made of the 
watershed to ascertain whether the water is led 
from its natural course by artificial drainage, 
and the geological strata and inclination of the: 
ground should be considered. A rocky and 
precipitous formation is the most favourable 
from which to collect water. Purity is also an 
essential requirement; this is ensured by 
the absence of peaty or boggy ground, highly 
cultivated land, or obnoxious manufactories. 
Limestone is a bad formation, impregnating 
the water with lime, and containing, more- 
over, fissures, technically known as ‘swal- 
lows,” through which large bodies of water 
disappear into unknown regions. The soft 
sandstones, especially the ‘new red,” are 
absorbent and therefore objectionable. 

The calculation as to the amount of water 
which can be impounded and utilised is one 
of the most difficult to be made by the engi- 
neer, and no basis as yet exists on which it 
may be founded. It would be very advisable 
to institute inquiries that might establish 
reliable data on this subject similar to the 
experiments made on iron by Fairbairn and 
others. In the first instance, the average 
rainfall must be ascertained and provision made 
against the exceptional circumstances attend- 
ing a succession of wet or dry seasons. The 
practice among some of the leading engineers 
is to deduct one-sixth from the average rain- 
fall to allow for floods which cannot be stored. 
The amount lost by absorption and evapora- 
tion, varying in England from Qin. to 19in. 
per annum, has next to be determined. It 
next becomes necessary to apportion the 
amount of the available rainfall due to the 
riparian owners, whose claims, especially in 
closely populated manufacturing districts, are 
often of a very serious character. By the 
standing orders of the House of Commons, 
notice of the intention to apply for power to 
abstract the water from any stream must be 
served upon every owner or lessee of a mill 
or manufactory situated upon that stream 
within 20 miles below the point at which the 
water is to be abstracted, unless the stream 
shall unite with a navigable river in less than 
20 miles, in which case the notice need only 
be served as far as the junction of the two 
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streams. No stream having a natural course 
ean be abstracted without compensating the 
landowners on the stream and obtaining an 
Act of Parliament. In manufacturing districts 
it has become a common rule to allow one- 
third of the available rainfall to the riparian 
owners, leaving two-thirds for the im- 
pounders; this in some instances varies to 
the proportion of one quarter to the former, 
and three quarters to the latter. The dimen- 
sions and capacity of the reservoir are the 
next important considerations. These must 
be calculated to inpound enough water to 
ensure a constant fixed supply during the 
longest period of drought. The daily average 
allowance for a town varies from 20 to 50 
gallons per head of the population. Twenty 
gallons per head per diem may be considered 
a fair allowance for ordinary country towns 
and rural districts, and 40 gallons for large 
manufacturing towns. Both quantities in- 
clude water for sewerage, watering, and other 
public purposes. The reservoir should con- 
tain from 150 to 200 days’ supply, as, though 
droughts of such duration are unknown in 
England, yet a drought may commence when 
the reservoir is but half full, owing to a pre- 
vious limited rainfall. Natural lakes may in 
some cases be used as reservoirs; it is then 
necessary to obtain power to raise and lower 
the natural water level of the lake to such an 
extent as:will give sufficient storage accommo- 
dation between these two levels to contain 
the requisite supply of water for the period 
of longest drought. The most advantageous 
site for a reservoir is one where a compara- 
tively small embankment thrown across a 
valley will form a capacious reservoir of which 
only one side will be artificial, the rising 
ground retaining the water on the remaining 
sides; such favourable circumstances are, 
however, not often met with. Sometimes, 
before raising the bank, it is desirable to cut 
a new course for the stream it is proposed to 
impound ; and in the case of large under- 
takings, it is advisable to make this division 
of the watercourse of a permanent character, 
and thus afford the opportunity of passing 
heavy floods into the original stream, without 
allowing them to enter the reservoir should it 
be already full, or the water too turbid for use. 
The diverted stream course is also very useful 
in regulating the speed at which the reservoir 
is filled on completion, and this very im- 
portant point is too often overlooked. The 
actual site of the embankment cannot be too 
carefully examined. ‘Trial shafts or borings 
should be sunk both on the centre line and on 
each side of it clear of the foot of the slopes, 
so as accurately to ascertain the nature of the 
ground, First, it should be discovered whether 
there is any bog or other soft compressible 
material unable to bear the weight of the in- 
tended bank, and requiring to be removed, 
and next an unbroken strata of water- 
tight material must extend from one side of 
the valley to the other, and rise above top- 
water level on both sides, 
Untilsome more economical and expeditious 
mode ofrendering areservoir watertight is dis- 
covered,the practice of sinking atrench downto 


the rock or other watertight material, and fill- | 
ingitwith puddle, will probably continue to be | 


adopted, except in the case of small reservoirs, 
which in most instances can be more cheaply 
constructed by covering the bottom with 
puddle and connecting it under the embank- 
ment with the wall. The thickness of the 
puddle wall must depend on the height of 
the embankment above the surface ; the 
dimensions vary from 3ft. to 10ft. The wall 
usually batters on each side, a batter of 1 in8 
or 1 in 12 being most commonly adopted. 
Mr. Rawlinson thinks that a puddle wall 
should be 1ft. thick at the surface of the 
ground for every 3ft. in height of the em- 
bankment. A bank 100ft. high would thus 
require a puddle wall 332ft. thick at its base, 
4ft. thick at the top, and having a batter on 
each side of 1#in. per foot. Much, however, 
will depend on the nature of the material 
employed. Some engineers diminish the 


puddle trench in width in the same proportion 
to its depth below the surface as the wall 
diminishes in height when it rises above the 
ground. The reason for this is not very 
obvious, as in most cases the ground through 
which the trench is sunk is so porous as to be- 
come saturated with water when the reservoir 
is full, and consequently the increased pressure 
falls on the weakest part of the wall; the 
puddle, therefore, should continue to increase 
in thickness below ground in the same ratio 
as it is designed to do above the surface. 
This, however, for many reasons would be a 
very expensive operation, and, all things con- 
sidered, the plan of sinking the trench with 
perpendicular sides is, perhaps, the best that 
can be adopted. When solid rock is found 
at the bottom it is frequently cut into steps 
or grooves running parallel with the centre 
line of the embankment, and tending to 
hinder the water from creeping between the 
rock and the puddle. Formerly, it was the 
practice to make the bottom of the trench 
level, but now it is generally made to incline 
from each side to the deepest point. All 
water fissures in the rock should be carefully 
plugged with wooden or iron plugs, or, if 
small, caulked with oakum, and in very wet 
rock trenches Portland cement is advan- 
tageously substituted for puddle to fill up the 
bottom portion. The puddle for filling the 
trench should be composed of the stoutest 
and toughest clay to be procured, and should 
be placed in regular and level layers, not ex- 
ceeding Qin. in thickness. In very wet 
trenches gravel puddle may be well used; it 
should be of the same description of clay— 
thoroughly mixed before being placed in situ, 
with not less than half its own bulk, nor more 
than as much as its own bulk of round gravel 
or broken stone, no gravel or stone being 
used therein which shall not have passed 
through a screen of 1}in. mesh, nor which 
should be capable of passing through a screen 
of less than Sin. mesh. 

The slope of the embankment should be as 
flat as possible, as the force of the waves is 
thus materially reduced, and the wear and 
tear on the bank diminished. All clay not re- 
quired for the puddle, and other homogenous 
material not required, should be deposited in 
the water slope, leaving the stones, gravel, 
and other porous substances for the back 
bank or on the down-stream side of the 
puddle wall, reserving a certain thickness of 
sound material to place immediately at the 
back of the puddle, in order to support it as 
much as possible. It is generally specified 
that a wall of carefully selected materials 
should be placed on either side of the puddle 
wall equal in thickness to that of the wall 
itself. The water slope of the embankment 
is usually protected by a thick layer of shing- 
ling or broken stones placed roughly on it 
to within 10ft. or 20ft. of top water level, 
and from thence covered with pitching or large 
stones placed edgeways on the bank upon 
a layer of broken stone. The down-stream 
slope is generally soiled and sown with hay 
seed, and a road or footwalk is generally made 
on the top of the embankment. 

Inthe method of providing an outlet a 
complete revolution has taken place since the 
failure of the Dale Dyke reservoir at Shef- 
field in 1864. Previous to that period a 
culvert was usually constructed under the 
embankment containing a pipe or pipes fur- 
nished with valves which were raised or 
lowered as required. In many instances a 
tower was built from the end of the culvert 


‘near the foot of the water slope extending 


to top water level, and provided with valves at 
various stages, enabling the water to be drawn 
off at different heights. Other reservoirs are 
provided with outlets by means of a culvert 
containing pipes, but with a shaft for the 
valve spindles immediately in front of the 
puddle wall, which is built through the em- 
bankment to top bank level. In some cases 
—fortunately not many—pipes unprotected 
by culverts have been laid through the bank 
and closed by valves placed at the foot of the 


dry slope of the bank. In order to obviat 
the objections open to these methods the pla: 
now being adopted in the construction o 
the New Yarrow reservoir for the Corporatio 
of Liverpool, at the Llanefydd reservoir, an 
at the Wayoh reservoir for the Bolton Cor 
poration, is to supply outlets by means o 
tunnels driven through the solid groun 
round one end of the embankment an 
under the end of the puddle wall or unde 
the bank itself. At Yarrow the tunnel is 21' 
yards long, and 8ft. in diameter, and is drive; 
through hard shale and lined with masonry 
At Llanefydd the tunnel is 70 yards long, o 
oval shape, 5ft. by 4ft., and is cut throug) 
the solid rock. In both cases there is a valy 
shaft situated in line with the puddle trene/ 
extending from the tunnel to the surface o 
the ground at top bank level. At Yarroy 
this shaft is lined with masonry, and th 
puddle wall is carried round it and tied int 
the hill-side ; at Llanefydd the puddle doe 
not extend to the shaft, the rock in whic 
the latter is sunk being watertight. At th 
bottom of the shaft the tunnel is complete) 
filled up witha plug of brickwork set in cemen 
and faced with Staffordshire blue bricks; i 
this plug the outlet pipes and valves ar 
inserted. These should always be in dupli 
cate to provide for accidents. At the Wayo) 
reservoir the tunnel mouth in the reseryoi 
is closed by a brick wall, and the valves ar 
placed immediately behind the wall. If th 
tunnel mouth be left open it should be pro 
tected with a strong iron grating, and it mus 
be borne in mind that after the valves ar 
once closed, and the water allowed to ris 
in the reservoir, this part of the work cannc 
be examined without letting off the water an 
at considerable expense. “a 


‘The overflow or means of escape for 
floods which the reservoir cannot contain} 
of equal importance with the outlet. Th 
length of the waste weir should depend 
the area of the watershed and the greates 
amount of rain known to fall in the distric 
in one day. With these data may be cme 


maximum depth of (say) 6in. The length 
the weir must be increased until the quantit 
of water which will flow over it in a give! 
time is equal to the largest amount of wate 
which can pass into the reservoir in tha 
period. A common rule adopted in Eng 
land—but one not always to be relie| 
on—is to make the waste-weir 3ft. long fo 
every 100 acres of watershed, and to mak 
the width of the bye-wash to equal 1ft. fo 
every acre of surface of the reservoir. Th 
bye-wash or channel for conveying the wate 
away after it has fallen over the waste wel 
need not be so wide as the weir itself, as th 
water may be made to flow through it wit 
increased depth. The form of the waste 
weir is generally that of a segmental or semi 
circular coping, placed at top-water leve 
an opening being in most cases left filled u 
with planks, which can be removed at td 


to facilitate the escape of the water. I 
order to convey the waste water into the ol. 
stream-course gradually, the bye-wash i 
usually carried for some distance oma 
valley. Sometimes, the floor of the to 


inclines, occasionally broken .by steps; 4 
others engineers employ steps broken b 
level landings. When steps are used the f 
from one to the other should not be mor 
than 12in., and the head of each step shoul 
equal at least twice the fall; the steps, more 
over, should not have a continuous fall ¢ 
more than 5ft., but.should then be broke 
by level landings at least 5ft. long. A lye 


of puddle or concrete under the bottom ( 
the bye-wash is generally adopted, and 7 
specially necessary between the waste-we: 
and the central puddle wall in the embank: 
ment, to prevent the water from getting unde 
the pitching and injuring the puddle. 
All brushwood, vegetable matter, an 
boggy or peaty material, should be eet 
removed from the interior of the reserv0 
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vefore filling, to avoid discoloration of the 
vater and increased expense in filtration. 
Che filling of the reservoir should be per- 
ormed as slowly as possible in order that the 
vater slope may settle gradually. _ 

Mr. Beloe’s book is illustrated with some 
varefully-prepared diagrams of the works 
‘eferred to, and his calculations supported by 
ables. With these, those desiring further 
nformation will do well to make themselves 
cquainted. 

; Sere 
DUNDEE.—LETTER I. 
[From our own Correspondent. | 


| Pe prosperity which accrued to Dundee during 
the American War is doing wonders for the 
onstructive and fine arts in that “bonnie” town. 
‘he architects of Dundee, as a body, take the lead 
1 Scotland in Gothic art; the merchants of Dundee 
re zealously emulating each other in their patron- 
ge of modern painters and sculptors; four public 
arks and a free public museum ard library contri- 
ute to the rational enjoyment of its working popu- 
ition; its well-known fourteenth century ‘Town 
teeple” is being restored, out of pure archeological 
iterest ; its harbour and docks are being rapidly 
xtended; its narrow thoroughfares, closes, and 
ens are marked for demolition under a recent Im- 
rovement Act; over forty miles of its main sewers 
ave been completed; fire insurance offices are, 
idirectly, checking the erection of non-fireproof 
ills and factories ; its artisans are building their 
wn homes; and the directors of the North British 
ailway are seeking more direct access to its in- 
ustrial wealth by the construction of an iron 
‘idge over the Tay, which will be the longest in the 
‘orld. 
The population of the Burgh in 1871 was 
ie last ten years. In 1821 the population was 
1,000 only. The Burgh forms an area of over 
400 acres, of which more than one-half is covered 
ith buildings. In portions of the old town the 
ypulation varies from 400 to 700 per acre, while 
e rate over the whole area is about 34 per acre. 
._ the densely populated districts the dwelling- 
uses are built in long ranges of many stories in 
ight, separated from each other by closes, or alleys 
only a few feet in width. Light, air, and venti- 
iion have been so little rerarded in the construction 
these tenements that many rooms may be found 
th ceilings not more than 7ft. in height from the 
ors; with windows having about eight superficial 
st of opening; and cubical areas of about 230ft. 
ly for each resident. In these tenements are 
zumulated the social curses of the Burgh— 
fianism, uncleanness, and depravity, unequalled 
Scotland. 
The authorities, under their new Improvement 
t, have the power to uproot and sweep away all 
se habitations; to construct new thoroughfares 
on their sites, and, in one instance, to make pro- 
ion for a considerable market area. They have 
> the power to construct slaughter-houses and 
olic parks. The worst district in Dundee, lying 
ween Couties’ Wynd and Chrichton-street and 
shergate and Dock-street will be entirely removed. 
this work 1,350ft. of closes, averaging 54ft. in 
th, and enclosed on each side by dwelling-houses 
four and six stories in height will be removed. 
t is proposed to form a new street from the 
shergate opposite Thorter-row down to another 
et which will run from Union-street to Green- 
“ket, parallel with Dock-street, intercepting and 
ing the place of the present Fish-street and 
ccher-row. The quadrangular space between 
new street and Dock-street will form the new 
‘ket space. All-the streets in this district will 
videned, more or less. 
|. New street, 40ft. in width, is also proposed in 
ension of Victoria-street westwards, necessitat- 
a bridge over the Dens. This will connect the 
roath-road and east-end of the town with the 
‘Alemaker Wynd. The Bucklemaker Wynd, 
ch is enormously overcrowded with vehicles, will 
Videned to an average width of 50ft. The new 
of street will be continued across the Hilltown 
Ladywell-lane and Powrie’s-lane to Bell-street 
Meadowside-road. Each of the existing streets 
| a widened to 60ft., and their gradients im- 
red. 
nother and, perhaps, the most important, im- 
ement will be the widening of the ‘N arrow of 
Murray Gate.” This “ Narrow” is in one place 
. only in width, and here, on Saturday evenings, 
tding to the universal custom in Scotch towns, 
1e working population of the locality assem- 
This work is conjoined with the extension of 


21,975, showing an inerease of about 30,000 during 


Commercial-street to Albert-square by a new street 
60ft. in width, and with the widening of Seagate 
near its junction with Burnhead. The levels of 
Murray Gate and the adjoining streets will be greatly 
improved. Another important work is the con- 
templated extension of the High-street, east and 
west, by the removal of the buildings now used as 
the Clydesdale Bank and the Union Hall. The 
latter building blocks the principal egress to one 
quarter of the burgh; and, in an artistic point of 
view, invites a speedy removal. It was built by the 
Episcopalians. 

It is proposed to clear away one of the most ruinous 
and overcrowded parts of the town by extending 
Guthrie-street westwards to the Scouringburn, and 
by opening Heathfield-place to the width of Kin- 
cardine-street, so as to form a good thoroughfare 
between Blackness-road and Hawkhill. All these, 
and some other improvements, will as completely 
change the aspect of Dundee as that of Paris or 
Bradford in Yorkshire has been changed during the 
past few years. 

Already rich in public parks, the authorities haye 
commenced another, about 19 acres in extent, situate 
on the banks of the Tay, and called the Magdalen 
Green. To this fine spot an esplanade vf consider- 
able length is being constructed, whereby a river- 
side drive from the docks to the new park will be 
formed. The esplanade works will cost about 
£40,000. They consist of an outer sea wall of 
rough construction, designed to uphold some scores 
of acres of made-up land lying between the river 
and the Perth Railway. When this work is com- 
pleted—some years hence—it will be a grand addi- 
tion to the scenic attractions of the ‘‘ bonnie ” town. 
The river, or Firth, is here about two miles in width, 
presenting points of picturesque glories which fully 
realise the Highland appellation, applied to Dundee, 
of “ Ail-lec” (the beautiful). 

Forming a fine contrast to this progressing Firth- 
side Magdalen Park, Plain, and Esplanade, is the 
Balgay Park, opened last autumn by the Earl of 
Dalhousie. As the Magdalen Park comprises the 
fairest of the sea-level land, so the Balgay Park and 
the adjoining Necropolis, together 60 acres in extent, 
comprise the loveliest of the hill-tops. The 
Balgay Park and the Necropolis occupy twin 
hills on the west side of the town. They are to be 
connected by a light iron trellis bridge thrown over 
the gorge between them. The lodges and walks have 
been designed and laid out in excellent taste. At 
present there is an air of primness and neat gar- 
dener’s work about the general arrangements, con- 
veying an idea of contemplated restrictions which 
may curtail the popularity and means for good in- 
fluences of a real people’s park. All around the 
scenery is lovely, free, broad, and boundless, and it 
will be a mistake to surrender the park too much to 
the rigid requirements of a garden. The park, 
lodges, and Necropolis have been constructed under 
the superintendence of Mr. Mackison, C.E., the 
Burgh Engineer, the late Mr. Scott, Burgh Archi- 
tect, and Mr. McKelvie, Superintendent of Ceme- 
teries. 

The hilly character of the greater part of the 
town necessitates great ingenuity on the part of 
architects in adjusting their buildings to the sites 
upon which they have to work. Out of 60 miles of 
streets, roads, and lanes within the burgh, only 
about 30 miles have a gradient under 1 in 30. Alto- 
gether there are 540 thoroughfares. Three hundred 
of these, with a total length of 15 miles, do not 
exceed 20ft. in width; one hundred, with a length 
of 16 miles, range from 20ft. to 30ft. in width; sixty, 
with a length of 20 miles, vary from 30ft. to 40ft. ; 
and eighty, with a length of 10 miles, are 40ft. and 
upwards in width. The ‘“Marketgait,” or High- 
Street, is 360ft. by 100ft. There are about two miles of 
streets and roads in connection with the harbour, 
and about the same extent of quayage. 


Forfarshire abounds with good paving-stones, of 
which the authorities of Dundee now avail them- 
selves liberally. Five to six miles of old footways 
are annually taken up and laid with flagging. The 
steam roller is always used upon the macadamised 
roadways, and main thoroughfares are pitched with 
Whinstone blocks. The principal streets are well 
cleansed; the closes and dens are Augean stables, 
upon which little impression can be made in the way 
of cleanliness. 

The main drainage of the town proper is nearly 
completed. The sewers are over forty miles in 
length, and will cost about £69,000. They discharge 
their contents at several points into the Tay, pend- 
ing the maturity of a plan for utilising the whole 
sewage upon the sands of Barry, seven miles down 


the river. A large and rapidly-increasing district, 
of about 500 acres, called Lochee, is, at present, 
undrained. This work is in the hands of the Burgh 
engineer, Mr. Mackison, who proposes to carry an 


outfall sewer round the west shoulder of Gowrie- 
hill, past Invergowrie House, Hazel Hall, and the 
grounds of Duncarse and Dunmore to one of the 
main town sewers in the Perth Road. The length 
of this sewer will be 2 miles 5 furlongs, 6-18 
chains. The gradient will be 1 in 528, varying at the 
east end to 1 in 40. A storm water overflow sewer, 
and means for sluicing and ventilating, form part of 
the scheme. The sewer will be constructed with 
strong glazed fire-clay tubes 2ft. in diameter, with 
water-tight joints. An official estimate of the cost 
of the projected improvements amounts to £200,000. 
———_>___—__- 
ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. 

aN alteration of some importance has been made 

in the new Act to amend the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, with respect to fees to 
bishops’ secretaries. and others, on which complaints 
have been made. The Act alters the length of 
mortgage terms, and of the conditions of the repay- 
ment of the advances. It then provides that it shall 
be lawful for the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Archbishop of York, with the 
assistance of the Vicars General of the archbishops, 
with the consent of the Treasury, at any time during 
the year 1873, to review the rates of the fees of the 
bishops’ secretaries and registrars, and the rate of 
surveyors’ charges for work done in pursuance of the 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871, as fixed, or 
authorised to have been fixed, under the 10th section 
of the same Act for the various dioceses in England 
and Wales; and it is declared to be lawful for the 
archbishops and other constituted authorities men- 
tioned to ordain and establish in lieu thereof one 
uniform table of fees and charges, to be binding 
throughout the whole of England and Wales, and 
that they shall have power from time to time te 
amend or alter such table of fees and charges. The 
new table, or amended table of fees, is to be sub- 
mitted to Privy Council before the same can be 
demanded, and the fees are to be dealt with by the 
Privy Council in accordance with the statutes in 
force in that respect. By the Act,.a benefice is not 
to be mortgaged for any of the purposes of the Acts 
recited to an amount exceeding in the whole three 
years of the net income of such benefice. 
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SCHOOL DESKS. 

He an article on the London School Board Exhi- 

bition of School Furniture, now open at the 
South Kensington Museum, the School Board 
Chronicle, of July 20th, says :—‘‘ One of the most 
notable forms of desk by reason of the change 
which it introduces in the manner of the arrange- 
ment of the children in the school-room, is that re- 
gistered and exhibited by Mr. Jno. F. Moss, clerk te 
the Sheffield School Board. It is called the ‘ Shef- 
field School Board Desk,’ and is made in pairs. 
Each desk accommodates two children, side by side, 
and no more, and the desks are ranged immediately 
behind and touching each other from end to end of 
the school-roomif necessary. The pupils, therefore, 
sit in files instead of rows, and the teacher’s pas- 
sage is between the right and left shoulders of two 
files of students. This is a favourite plan on the 
Continent. It is for the schoolmaster to say whether 
it is better than the old method. It certainly has 
the advantage of giving each child free space either 
on his right hand or his left, and the result is said 
to be achieved with the same economy of space as 
under the ordinary arrangements.” A committee of 
the Birmingham School Board have also reported in 
favour of this arrangement. The report states that, 
‘‘In the American schools short desks to hold two 
scholars are considered preferable to the long desks 
commonly used in this country, and the space lost 
by leaving a passage between the ends of these 
short desks is gained in another way by the absence 
of a passage behind each desk so that five or six 
rows may be arranged instead of three. 


Tue Istineton GUARDIANS AND THEIR ARcnr- 
TECT.—At the meeting of the Islington Guardians 
on Thursday week, the clerk read a letter from 
the architect of the new vaccination station, Liver- 
pool-road, stating that the work was progressing 
rapidly. He also enclosed a certificate authorising 
payment of £500 to the builder, and asking that he 
might be allowed £50 on account of his services ag 
architect. Mr. Wiltshire objected to pay the archi- 
tect a larger sum than what he was entitled to. 
They gave their architect 5 per cent. for his services, 
and it was quite enough that they make payment of 
his fees when the work was completed, It was 
ultimately agreed to pay the architect the commis- 
sion of 5 per cent. on the certificate granted to the 

; builder. 
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NOTES ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TREAT- 
MENT OF MATERIAL IN DESIGN. * 
[Tt 


has frequently occurred to me, in looking over 

examples of architectural and ornamental de- 
sign of different kinds, that sufficient importance is 
seldom attached to the consideration of the nature 
and capability of the material made use of, and the 
influence which this ought to have on its treatment 
at the hands of the designer. ‘This influence, or re- 
lation between material and design, is of a twofold 
nature. There is, in the first place, the strictly 
practical consideration of the mechanical nature and 
structure of the material, whether granular, fibrous, 
laminated, or whatever it may be; its capacity for 
resisting decay from atmospheric influence or attri- 
tion; and the nature of the mechanical force, 
whether compression or tension, to which it offers the 
greatest resistance. These are, or ought to be, very 
important considerations as bearing on the style of 
design adopted ; for certainly no design, however in- 
trinsically beautiful, will have a satisfactory effect 
on the mind if it is evident that the material in 
which it is executed has been necessarily wasted as 
to its substance, or misused in regard to its ultimate 
strength, in order to accommodate it to the designer’s 
ideas. And secondly, there is the consideration as 
to the species of design or of architectural effect 
which the material is most suited, from its texture or 
the mode in which it has to be worked, to give ex- 
pression to. A design which looks very well and is 
very effective in one class of material, may be very 
unsatisfactory, and look very weak, when translated 
(if one may use the expression) into a material which 
from its coarseness or difference of texture is not 
adequate to express the design in its original form 
and character. If this be thought a truism, it is at 
any rate one which is very often practically disre- 
garded. Putting together, then, the two considera- 
tions stated above, I believe it will invariably be 
found that, other qualities being equal, that design 
is best and in every sense the truest in which the 
material employed is used in the form in which it is 
strongest and most durable, which involves least 
waste, and in which the design is of the character 
which the material employed, whatever it be, is 
best capable of giving effect to. But we shall be able 
to estimate better the right or wrong of the principle 
assumed here by following it out in its special appli- 
cation to the treatment of some of the materials in 
common use in architecture. 

Take first the consideration of stone, which, in 
spite of the favourite and now hackneyed dictum of 
some critics about this being ‘‘ the iron age,” is likely 
at least to last our time as the staple building 
material, wherever it can be readily procured. Now, 
what are the prominent characteristics of stone, con- 
sidered as part of the raw material of architecture ? 
We have here a substance granular in texture, some- 
what brittle, and with a more or less friable surface, 
with little tensile strength, little resistance to cross 
strain, but a considerable, in some instances a very 
great, resistance to compression. Now, all these 
considerations certainly seem to point it out asa 
material most fitted for an arched construction, where 
it will be only exposed to compression, and where, 
moreover, as no blocks of very large size are neces- 
sary, there will be the better opportunity for the 
economical use of material in working-in the smaller 
portions which, under another system of construc- 
tion, might go to waste. There may certainly be 
cases in which, for various reasons, it is expedient to 
use a lintel in stone construction ; where it is desired 
to avoid the thrust of an arch, for instance, or where 
the square head is for some reason a more conyenient 
form. Where this is necessary, however, it stands to 
reason, one would say, that the most should be made 
of the block which is used for a lintel; that both on 
grounds of economy of strength and of material, its 
substance should be left as solid as possible, and not 
weakened by being cut away in the search after what 
is supposed to be an “‘ ornamental” form. Yet this 
very plain axiom we see continually disregarded ; 
indeed, with some practitioners of modern Gothic it 
became quite a habit, a little while since (and one 
which is still frequently practised), to put what is 
really a lintel over a window, and then cut it into 
the form of an arch. 

Figures 1, 2, 8 are specimens of forms of stone 
lintel not unfrequently used; in Fig. 2 the soffit is 
cut into a form which weakens the stone, apparently, 
if not really, at the point where the strain is greatest, 
and almost suggests to the eye the commencement of 
a vertical crack; and in Fig. 3, which (like the 
rest) is taken from an executed building, nearly half 
the substance of the stone is cut to waste in procur- 
ing aform which, after all, looks exceedingly weak 
aud unsatisfactory. If this kind of form is desired 


* Read before the Liverpool Architectural Association 
by H.H. STarHAm, Jun., Esq. 


for a window head, the proper way to obtain it, in 
stone, would be as shown in Fig. 4, which has the 
additional advantage of really strengthening the 
lintel by decreasing the bearing. Fig. 5 is a form 
not unfrequently met with in Gothic arcades on a 
small scale, where the arch is not a real one, but cut 
out of the solid, but always with the vertical joint 
at the top, so that instead of the whole spandril being 
cut to waste, only the small portion within the 
dotted lines forming the chord of the arcis lost. As 
a general rule, it may be said, Always take care to 
make enough joints in your stonework, otherwise it 
will make joints for itself. Fig. 6 shows a curious 
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So, in all ordinary masonry, that treatment will 
be best which avoids the unnecessary cutting to waste 
of the material; and most particularly is such waste 
to be condemned when it is done to imitate a form 
which should be the result of working in separate 
blocks. To give one instance: if a very large stone 
pier had to be formed, it must be built up in courses, 
and the bottom course would naturally be madelarger 
to form a plinth, both for the satisfaction of the eye 
and for really greater stability. But it is not un- 
common to see smaller piers, which, for the sake of 
strength, are better in one piece, worked with a 
plinth; in other words, two or three inches cut off 
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piece of construction, from a comparatively new 
building by an eminent architect (Brook’s Bank at 
Manchester, by Mr. Truefitt, illustrated in the 
Builder, not long ago), where the roof of the porte- 
cochere is formed by very flat arches, which could 
not stand of themselves in that position without 
abutment, and are really carried by iron T beams 
underneath, as indicated, the ironso treated as to be 
as little noticeable as possible. The conflict between 
apparent and real construction, or between construc- 
tion and design, produces here avery unsatisfactory 
effect, the more to be regretted as it forms the only 


serious defect in an otherwise most admirable and 
original design. 


the face of it for the greater part of its height, so as 
to leave a plinth (Fig. 7). Ifa thing is best, prac- 


tically, as a monolith, let it be worked asa monolith, — 


and not in imitation of a built-up pier. While on 
the subject of gate piers, too, we may observe how 


much more solid and satisfactory is the appearance — 
of a head or finish worked out of the solid (Fig. 8), — 
as compared with the practice of dowelling on separate 


head pieces or caps, with projecting angles, which 
are only in the way. There is, as we know, a taste 
among some of the youth of the period for surrepti- 


tiously lifting off these head pieces from their neigh- | 


bours’ gate piers; a highly commendable practice 
which might well be further extended. To return 
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however: the same remarks will apply to the treat- 
ment of surface ornament on the face of the stone in 
external work. I call it bad ornament when a 
rosette or other such object is left standing out from 
a stone in the centre of its face (Fig. 9); equally 
so when a raised panel mould is shown projecting 
beyond the wall plane, and when wreaths and 
Testoons are worked in high relief down the archi- 
traves of a window or on a column. We feel 
intuitively that these are to a certain extent ‘“ gim- 
crack,” because (apart from another reason to be 
mentioned just now) we know that to obtain them a 
quantity of good material has been cut to waste on 
each side of them. 


In addition to these minor considerations, how- 
ever, another highly important point should be noted 
in regard to the treatment of stone as a building 
material. It is one of the characteristics of building 
stone that it is a material requiring to be cut up 
into cubes of convenient size for use in building, and 
that a stone building is, in fact, the placing together 
of a number of small fragments of irregular size, and 
sometimes irregular shape, to form one mass. Now 
are we, as building artists, to recognise this subdivi- 
sion of our material, and consider it as a part of the 
whole result, or are we to do all wecan to mask the 
fact of our building being composed of separate stones, 
and to endeavour to convey the idea of its being one 
homogeneous mass? Alihough I have a very strong 
conviction on the point myself, still I can quite un- 
derstand it being considered an open question by 
many architects, and fully admit that there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. But I do not know 
whether it has been noticed how important a part 
this point in building plays in marking the distinc- 
tion between two great and widely-different schools 
of architecture; and I am inclined to think that the 
real and fundamental distinction between Medixval 
and Renaissance building is that the first recognises 
the subdivision of the masonry, and makes it a part 
of the architectural expression, while the latter school 
ignores these subdivisions and designs as if the whole 
building had been carved out of one block. In the de- 
sign of most Renaissance buildings there is nothing 
which, so far asthe design is concerned, might not be 
aswell represented in a wood or plaster of Paris model 
onasmall scale. In this class of building the ar- 
chitectural decoration is applied at certain points, 
and the wall space between, where not specially 
ey treated” in any way, is merely so much blank 
Space, trimmed off as neatly and smoothly as possible. 
There is for the most part nothing in this class of 
masonry design which would not be just as suitable 
for execution on a small scale in a design for a side- 
board or cabinet; and we know that the designers of 
furniture in this style do habitually turn out objects 
which are in their main features miniature copies of 
buildings, with pillars, architraves, &c., whichreally 
look just as well in their way, sometimes better than 
the buildings; and neither lose nor gain any thing 
from the absence of masonry courses, because in the 
building these are not supposed to be noticed or to 
form any part of the character of the design; they 
are made as little conspicuous as possible. But it is 
impossible to treat a Gothic building, a real Gothic 
building, in this way, because in it the arrangement 
of the stones so as to form the strongest and at the 
game time the most economical bond is openly 
avowed by the builder, and goes far to give character 
to his design ; and no repetition of a Gothic building 
in a cabinet design or model would give the effect of 
the original, since when the masonry lines and joint- 
ings are lost, the nerve and muscle of the design are 
im a great measure gone, and even the purpose of 
some of its parts, or of the forms they assume, is 
hardly evident. Whether it is possible to design 
buildings. in harmony with the general character of 
Renaissance art, and yet to combine with this a 
greater frankness and boldness in the masonic treat- 
ment,—and whether, if it were possible, it would be 
desirable to do so,—are questions involving very 
wide considerations as to architectural principle, and 
which I shall not attempt to go into here. But, 
taking the two styles as they are, there can be no 
doubt that, if there is any truth in the principles put 
forward at the commencement of these remarks, the 
Medieval style of building is that which is essentially 
the masonic style par excellence, and the only one 
in which masonry, properly so called, has obtained its 
highest and most complete expression; and I believe 
one main cause of the weak and totally uninterest- 
ing character of the earlier modern Gothic works, of 
the Rickman period, is to be found in the fact that in 
these the characteristic treatment of masonry bond 
was totally ignored, and the work, between the Gothic 
door and window jambs, was finished with the smooth 
regular-coursed, thin-jointed ashlar of the Renaissance 
school. And here another characteristic of what may 
be called true masonic expression may be noticed 
also peculiarly exemplified in the Gothic style, but 
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almost entirely in the earlier periods of that style 
As we use the stone in irregular sizes and shape, such 
as are most convenient, so our object in putting them 
together is to erect uniform and solid planes or masses 
of masonry. Now, in the earlier Gothic buildings, 
a great part of the effect and expression of thestruc- 
ture depends not at all on ornament, in the usual 
sense of the term, but on the juxtaposition of 
different plans of masonry meeting and cutting into 
one another at various angles. There is something 
peculiarly grand and monumental in the aspect of 
the buildings of the Transitional period in this re- 
spect, every part of the mass of the building ap- 
pearing to have an intimate relation to and 
dependence upon the rest of the structure ; buttresses 
running straight into the window jambs in one solid 
breadth of masonry; outlines formed not by putting 
one part of the design upon another in separate 
stories, but by splays and offsets which are carried 
from one portion of the building to another, and, by 
their artful combination, give a unity of expression 
conveying the idea that every part of the design has 
a relation to the rest, and could not be built other- 
wise than it is without a general reconstruction of the 
whole. Very soon, in the decadence of the style, 
this feeling was lost, and thelater Gothic architecture 
became in many cases as much a mere putting to- 
gether of ornamental detail as any but the worst 
specimens of Renaissance can be said to be; and at 
the Revival the later stvles being first followed, the 
buildings of the earlier revivalists fall into the same 
condemnation. But since then the superior beauty and 
truthfulness of the earlier Gothic school of building 
has been recognised and emulated; and whoever has 
studied any of those remarkable designs for ordinary- 
sized churches which have mainly made Mr. Street’s 
reputation, must perceive that the striking effect of 
those buildings, in which often a severity and dignity 
of expression is found which is rarely attained in 
such comparatively small works, is really due to the 
architect having depended almost entirely on his 
treatment of solid masses of wall in different planes 
to produce the intended expression, which in many 
cases is effected with an almost total absence of orna- 
mental detail. Among the conservative Gothic ar- 
chitects of the day (by which term I mean those who 
strictly confine themselves to reproducing the old 
style exactly as it was). no one has better recognised 
the value of this method of treating masonry than 
our friend and former member, Mr. Paley, especially 
in some of his more recent works, in which the higher 
and more monumental character of Early Gothic is 
most successfully reproduced. An illustration of the 
difference of effect produced by the continuous treat- 
ment of masses of wall is given in Figs. 10 and 11, 
representing part of the ‘‘ crossing” of a church with 
acentral tower. The first (taken from a modern 
example) represents an evident attempt to add 
solidity of expression to the structure by bringing 
out buttresses from the tower over the main walls. 
But from the fact of the cornice and gutter being 
(unnecessarily) carried through past the buttresses, 
their whole effect is nullified; they are detached from 
the main work, and appear to sit in a purposeless 
manner on the slope of the roof. It seems to me 
that this failure might have been easily avoided by 
the simple expedient shown in Fig. 12, of setting 
back the upper portion of the main walls sufficiently 
to allow the gutter to stop against the buttresses, the 
sides of which could then have been brought down, 
visibly and without break, into the main walls, of 
which they would have formed a portion, and thus 
have secured that breadth and massiveness of ex- 
pression which in the treatment shown in the former 
example has been so completely missed. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue GaAs SuppLy or tHE Merropo.is.—At the 
annual meeting of the London Gas Consumers’ 
Association, held at their offices, Great Queen- 
street, Westminster, on Tuesday week, a paper com- 
piled from Parliamentary documents was read by 
Mr. Flintoff, their engineer, from which it appears 
that the gas consumed in the district of the Metro- 
polis Gas Act last year was 11,491,820,300 cubic 
feet, its illuminating power 12 to 16 sperm candles, 
its cost to public and private consumers 
£2,205,308 4s. 1d., and to the public Jamps alone 
£232,119 5s. 8d., while the quantity of coal used in 
its manufacture was 1,571,527 tons. It was also 
shown from a paper of the Board of Trade that the 
difference between the cost of 12-candle gas and 18- 
candle gas amounts to 1s. 23d. upon each 1,000ft. 
of gas sold, and that a saving of £532,534 may be 
effected by the London gas companies alone by the 
adoption of the patent process now in use, so that 
gas of improved quality ougbt to be sold in the 
metropolis at a greatly reduced price. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION’S 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE EXCURSION. 


let the renewed kindness of Mr. Edmund Sharpe, 
F.R.I.B.A., some forty members of the Archi- 
tectural Association last week visited Northampton- 
shire under that gentleman’s guidance. The party 
left London (King’s Cross) by the 7.50 train on the 
morning of Monday week, the 19th inst., arriving 
at Peterborough at 10.16 a.m., from whence they 
proceeded by the Midland Railway to Stamford, 
where they arrived shortly before 11 o'clock. After 
partaking of refreshments the excursionists at once 
started for 


Burghley House, the seat of the Marquis of 
Exeter, a very fine Elizabethan mansion, situated 
in a large park, the western entrance to which is 
graced by a very handsome lodge, erected by the 
first Marquis in 1801, at a cost of £5,000, from the 
designs of a local architect, Mr. Legg, of Stamford. 
It consists of two stone octagonal turrets, of three 
stories each, crowned by cupolas. The turrets are 
connected by three arched gateways, the three sides 
of which, being of solid masonry, are decorated with 
three-quarter Doric columns and niches, surmounted 
by a frieze, cornice, and other embellishments. 
The mansion itself is celebrated not only on account 
of its historical associations, but also in consequence 
of the large number of art-treasures it contains. 
The stone cupola-topped turrets, the singularly con- 
structed chimneys, consisting of lofty Doric columns, 
the ornamental balustrades of the roof, and the 
quaint and substantial Elizabethan style of the 
mansion, are very striking, whilst the lofty spire 
of the chapel, rising above the whole, gives to the 
whole fabric “‘the consequence of a town.” The 
building itself is in the form of a parallelogram, 
and is built of stone known as Barnack rag, which 
has well preserved its soundness and freshness. The 
erection of the mansion was commenced by the Lord 
High Treasurer Cecil, Lord Burghley, in or about 
the year 1575, on the foundation of a former house. 
The architect of the edifice was the celebrated John 
Thorpe, by whom also the house of Burley-on-the- 
Hill was designed. In the arched roof of one of the 
entrances to the central court is an escutcheon of 
the family arms, inscribed with the date 1577. The 
date 1585 appears on the spire of the chapel, and 
on thenorth front is the date 1587. The south 
front commands a fine lawn, with a broad expanse 
of water and some interesting scenery. The 
shrubberies and lawns were laid out by Launcelot 
Brown, the well-known landscape gardener, some 60 
years ago. The building contains 145 rooms, many 
of which are spacious and magnificent, and adorned 
with fine old paintings by the great masters. The 
greatest attraction in the interior is found in the 
rare and choice collection of works of art, both in 
painting and sculpture. A magnificent feature of 
the mansion is the magnificent ceiling paintings of 
Verrio and Laguerre. The series of rooms known as 
the ‘* George rooms” are all adorned with splendid 
ceiling paintings by Verrio. This painter, who was 
born at Naples in 1634, was introduced to England 
by Charles II., who employed him in the embellish- 
ment of Windsor Castle. The Earl of Exeter after- 
wards engaged him at Burghley, where he continued 
during twelve years, being allowed a separate table, 
an equipage, and a salary of £1,500 per annum. 
Laguerre was one of his assistants. The programme 
of the visitors precluded the possibility of a long 
stay, and there was only time for a hasty glance at 
the treasures of the princely mansion. 

From the house the party adjourned to the 
“George” Hotel, Stamford, for lunch, after which 
Stamford §S. Martin’s, S. Mary’s, Brown’s Hospital, 
8. John’s, All Saints’, S. George's, S. Leonards, and 
Free School, Whitefriars, &c., Stamford, were 
visited. The dinner took place at the “ George,” 
and in the evening an address was given by Mr. 
Edmund Sharpe on the nomenclature and character- 
istics of the various styles of English architecture. 
A report of this will be found on another page. 
Thus was concluded the first day of the excursion. 


SEconp Day.—TurspAy, Auausr 20. 


On Tuesday the party started at 8 a.m., and after 
visiting the churches of Uffington, Tallington, West 
Deeping, Market Deeping, S. James Deeping, 
Northborough, and Etton, proceeded to 


Helpston.—The church here contains examples of 
many styles of architecture, and in curious juxta- 
position, There is a chancel, with priest’s door S., 
nave W., north and south aisles and clerestory, south 
porch, west tower, and spire. The aisles extend 
west as far as the tower. The whole of the tower 
has been recently rebuilt, and at the same time 
three arches communicating respectively with the 
two aisles and the nave were also rebuilt. ‘The 
capitals of the arches are genuine Norman work 
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whilst their two corbels possess the Early English 
character, and the arch is Transitional. Mr. Sharpe 
said he was exceedingly puzzled to. make out—not 
knowing it was modern work—how Transitional 
work could be built with the Norman work. It now 
appeared that in the restoration Transitional work 
had been put with Norman work. Every portion of 
the tower is extremely well-built. There isa pretty 
arcade in the Lancet portion of the building, and an 
admirable Transitional doorway, with the Transi- 
tional volute at the top of the capital. The arcade, 
which has a circular arch, is scarcely out of the 
Transitional period. An arcade of three arches in 
the chancel is supposed to be an Easter sepulchre. 
There is a great deal of Lancet work inthe piscine 
and sedilia. The east window of the south aisle is 
amost charming Curvilinear design, and beneath it 
is a stringcourse adorned with the ball-flower—the 
ornament of the period. The chancel has evidently 
been as high as the nave, the window heads having 
been cut off. During the late restoration, the founda~ 
tions were found to be Saxon—long and short work 
being found 5ft. below the surface on the north, 
south, and west sides of the tower. Some sepul- 
chral slabs also were found in the masonry of the 
tower above the level of the aisle roof. Several of 
these have been preserved. Mr. Bloxam pro- 
nounces them thirteenth century work. There is a 
square tower which dies into an octagon, and this is 
surmounted by alow spire. The upper part is four- 
teenth century work; and of about the same date is 
the market cross—the head of it is gone—which 
stands in the centre of the village, Theparty then 
proceeded on to 


Bainton Church, where there is some good Early 
Lancet or Early English work, and also Curvilinear 
(Late Decorated). The north ground story is Early 
Lancet work; the south side is Curvilinear, the 
chancel arch being of the same character. There 
are fine sedilia, and in the chapel attached to the 
south aisle there is a handsome monumental tablet by 
R. Westmacott, R.A. The font, which appears 
to be of two dates, the Lancet and Curvilinear, was 
very much admired. The church consists of a tower 
and broach spire, nave, south aisle, and chapel and 
chancel. 


Barnack Church, which was next visited, is 
famous for its Saxon work. The tower arch is sup- 
posed to be Saxon. Mr. Sharpe said all they could 
say was that the style and period were ante-Nor- 
man—t.é., earlier than anything the Normans 
brought over to England, There is work belonging 
to the same stvle and period at Earl’s Barton and 
Barton-on-the-Humber. Outside is the remarkable 
long and short work, one of the principal tests of 
Saxon work. Rickman gave the name of long and 
short work, and he was the first to discover and 
point out the peculiarity of this group of churches; 
and now they were finding out other instances of 
similar work. He found two churches in Sussex, 
which had been never before noticed, containing 
Saxon work. As a sample of Saxon work the arch 
is unique. There are two remarkable ground stories, 
north and south, most admirable samples of the 
Transitional period. The north story was the 
earlier, and though there was not a trace of Norman 
work, the zigzag was borrowed from the Norman. 
Here they must remark the prevalence of the circular 
arch. There were three arches of very wide span. 
He never saw a Transitional arch of such remark- 
able size. The transparency of the church was re- 
markable, considering it was so early. It was almost 
as transparent as one of the Rectilinear churches of 
the fifteenth century. In the south arcade they 
had the banded shafts and the nascent foliage of the 
Lancet period comirg out in great relief. It was 
too stiff and too strongly attached to the body of the 
capital to be totally free from Transitional influences. 
There was the beautiful porch, and as if to give 
them mark of the period, they saw in one of the 
arcades—there was an arcade of four arches on each 
side—the Transitional volute which prevailed only 
twenty years, and which was stamped on the 
columus as mnch as to say, “It would not be per- 
fect without me.” The east window was a very re- 
markable one; it was Curvilinear. It was late in 
the period, and the marks of lateness were still 
more marked in the sedilia and the piscine, which 
had so much of the degeneracy of treatment which 
was found in the following period. The 
church had been restored in an admirable manner, 
but he (Mr. Sharpe) perceived that the tools had 
been used in moulding too freely. The fault was 
not in those who directed the restoration, but in the 
senseless workmen who kad put in their chisels and 
damaged the authenticity of the mouldings. 

The Rey. Canon Arcuxs said he had directed that 
the carding tool only should be used, but he could 
not always be on thespot. He also said that a few 
years ago he went down to the Saxon floor. It was 
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then found that there was a wall 3ft. thick, which 
completely closed the old tower arch (now open), 
and evidently put in by the thirteenth century people, 
apparently to strengthen the tower, so that they 
could build an Early English spire. The room 
under the tower was used as a place of assembly. 
His own idea was that the King of Mercia adminis- 
tered justice there, because in Saxon times justice 
was administered as well as meetings held in the 
west end of the churches. There was a quantity of 
debris—apparently of a burning—remaining there, 
and he found that the Early English builders had 
accepted that as their floor. On clearing away the 
debris, he found a stone which to all appearances 
had helped to form a seat, the ashes of the wooden 
sedile, which was placed upon the stone or rizor, 
having been found, and also the molten lead by 
which these were fixed together. There would be 
space for twenty or thirty people in the room. The 
rev. gentleman also referred to the story that the 
church was burnt by Sweyne, and that Canute built 
the tower to repair the damage done by his father. 
This finds some confirmation in the supposition of 
Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., who in 1850, referring to 
the convoluted ornament of the small window on the 
south side, said he thought it was Danish work, a 
conclusion which he had arrived at from seeing some 
representations of Danish carving in a book printed 
some 150 years since. He suggested that the large 
carved stones built upright into the wall in the 
centre of each of the south, west, and north sides 
were also Danish work. 


The inspection of this church agreeably concluded 
the second day’s work, and the party returned 1o 
the “George” at Stamford to dinner. 


Tuirp DAy.—WeEDNESDAY, AuGusT 21. 


On Wednesday the excursionists left Stamford at 
8.20 a.m. by train for Elton, where the carriages 
met them. A pleasant country drive brought 
them to 


Fotheringhay.—About the church here Mr. 
Sharpe remarked that there was very little to be said, 
as its architectural history was so plain and self- 
evident. There were none of the intricacies or per- 
plexities which afforded such pleasant entertainment 
and gave ground for investigation as they found in 
some other churches. It was an example of the 
best work of the Rectilinear (Perpendicular) period. 
Every part of the work was good of its kind. There 
is under the tower a very good example of fan 
tracery groining. The font is bold and well- 
designed. The plan of the church is of great extent. 
It is a collegiate church, the college being supposed 
to have existed on the south side, and communicating 
with the church by means of cloisters. There is 
only a nave and north and south aisles with tower ; 
but there are apparent evidences of a chancel. 
Specifications for a chancel are existing, but there 
is no actual proof that there ever was a chancel. 
Within the communion rails are two monuments of 
the Renaissance period—the one erected to Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, nephew to Edward, 
Duke of York, and father to King Edward IV. ; and 
the other in memory of Edward, Duke of York, 
slain at the battle of Agincourt. These are stated 
to have been erected in 1573. There are flying 
buttresses, with crockets and finials, on either side 
of the church—very fine examples of the period. 
The tower is octagonal, a crocketted pyramidal or- 
nament rising from each angle. The church forms a 
prominent and interesting feature in the landscape 
for a long way round. 


Warmington Church was next visited. Mr. 
Sharpe said it was really remarkable how, in going 
through a series of churches of this kind, they saw the 
important part which was played by English architects 
of the Transitional period. Here they had a very 
interesting church, the chief interest of which was 
due to the ground story on each side. It was the 
best portion of the church, excellent as it was in all 
respects. It was a ground story of the Transitional 
period—that inventive period from whence all that 


was comely or beautiful in the next period was | 


suggested or designed. There was the Transitional 
volute, with both larger and smaller terminations in 
the leaf. There were good illustrations of the Lancet 
period, the clerestory windows with the cusp foliation 
coming in approaching the Geometrical. The wooden 
vaulted roof of the Early English (or Lancet) period 
is somewhat remarkable. The tower and spire 
(broach) are fine examples of the Lancet period; as 
is also the west doorway, about which there is a 
profusion of the tooth ornament, this ornament being 
alternated in the outer order with the patera, a 
flower ornament. The whole of the belfry windows 
and the three tiers of spire lights are also largely 
adorned with the tooth ornament. From Warming- 
ton the route lay to 


‘north side. 
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T'ansor, the church of which place contains work — 
of no less than five out of the seven pericds of Eng- 
lish architecture. All periods are represented except- 
ing the Norman and Saxon. A portion of it, said — 
Mr. Sharpe, passes current as Norman. They had 
learnt to distinguish between the work built under 
the Normans and that which was due to genuine ~ 
English architects. The ground story of the west 
part of the nave is Transitional, as is also the north — 
door and lower part of the font. The east part of 
the nave is Lancet; as are also the chancel and 
double piscine and the tower arch. Three windows — 
in the south aisle are Geometrical. One window in 
the north aisle and the upper part of the font are 
Curvilinear ; and the east window is Rectilinear. In 
the Lancet period the church appears to have been 
entirely remodelled. The font is rather interesting, — 
the supports being Transitional, and the upper part 
having the ball-flower of the Decorated period, but 
of an enormous size. There are some splendid old — 
seats, said to have been brought from the collegiate — 
church at Fotheringhay, and there are twelve more — 
at Hemington Church, amongst them being the — 
dean’s seat. The next stoppage was made at , 


Cotterstock Church, the chief feature of interest 
in which is the chancel, which is a very admirable — 
work of the Curvilinear period. There are very few 
parish churches to surpass this at the eastend, which 
is bold and spirited in treatment, the number of — 
cusps producing very singular foliation. The work — 
is of pronounced ogee character, and the window 
shows a very peculiar and beautiful form of Curyi- 
linear tracery. There is a Norman doorway at the 
west end, and a north porch of the Rectilinear — 
period. The nave is Late Transitional or Early — 
Lancet, but is not to be referredto as an example of | 
any great value. The tower arch is of the same 
date. There are five specimens of sedilie and a 
piscina, with ogee arches crocketted with finials. — 
The roof of the porch is groined, and the bosses are — 
very interesting, the central one being the Holy of © 
Holies, and four others, representing as many of the — 
apostles. The examination of the church having — 
been concluded, luncheon was partaken of by the 
excursionists, who next visited 


Polebrook Church, which Mr. Sharpe designated — 
the gem of the valley, and which comprises the most. — 
exquisite examples of two periods in the greatest — 
perfection. He was of opinion that it would be im- 
possible to point out a more beautiful arcade in any © 
cathedral in the country than that in the north © 
transept, either having regard to the beauty of ar- — 
rangement or the richness of the moulding. The ~ 
north side is all that is left of the Transitional — 
church. Speaking of the circular arches, Mr. Sharpe 
said there was great beauty in them, and he thought 
it quite possible we might yet recur to the circular- — 
arched style, and produce some great results even in 
the present day. There is a prettily-proportioned 
tower and spire of the Lancet period, and a very — 
beautiful triplet at the east end, as well as an ex- 
tremely fine double piscina with the dog-tooth very 
peculiarly arranged in arches. There is, too, a 
beautiful corbel-shaft, which carries the arch be- 
tween the north aisle and the transept. The foliage — 
of the shaft capitals of the doorway is specially — 
noteworthy. The Transitional work Mr. Sharpe — 
dated circa 1155, and the Lancet as circa 1230. In 
the Transitional work there is the volute. i 


At Barnwell S. Andrew, which was next visited, 
is a church which may be described as altogether — 
Lancet, except Curvilinear windows and the spire 
There is a reredos, too, at the end of each aisle, of 
Curvilinear date, and of very remarkable work. The — 
corbel-shafts which support the chancel arch, and 
the richly-moulded capitals, form a good example of 
Lancet work of the very best kind. Mr. Sharpe 
termed it a little model church. An organ chamber — 
is now being built into the chancel, which was, there- 
fore, seen at great disadvantage. Haying at the in— 
vitation of the rector, the Rev. — Huntingford, — 
partaken of some light refreshment, the party pro- 
ceeded to 


Titchmarsh Church, the tower of which, with — 
its many pinnacles, forms a conspicuous object in 
the landscape long before it is reached, and constitutes _ 
the special feature of the sacred edifice. There is a 
little Norman door-head in the chancel, which is the 
earliest relic remaining of an earlier church. There 
are three compartments of the Lancet period on the 
There is a very singular illustration of © 
the same period on the south side. Late in the 
Curvilinear or Rectilinear period the church, Mr. 
Sharpe thought, had been entirely rebuilt. There 
were the responds on each end of the Lancet build-_ 
ing. The north doorway is Curvilinear, and also a. 
piscina, and the hagioscope is of the same date. The — 
reredos is very choice in design and workmanship. — 
In the centre is a splendid jewelled cross, flanked by 
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effective carvings in relievo of Abraham offering up 
his son Isaac, and Melchisedec’s offering to Abraham. 
This is the work of Messrs. Powell & Earley. A 
handsome painted east window is by Hardman. 
Having been entertained at tea by the rector, the 
Rey. F. M. Stopford, carriages were taken to Thorpe 
station, and the journey was continued by the 5.40 
‘train to 

Oundle.—The church here is a truly grand ex- 
ample of the Geometrical period, but very early in 
the period. The most remarkable feature about the 
church, said Mr. Sharpe, is the number of windows 
which exist, commencing with coupled lancets, and 
ending in the fully developed Geometrical tracery. 
The bases and pillars of the arcades, as well as the 
arches which rest upon them, are magnificent. The 
north and south transept belong to the same period, 
as also the chancel, with the exception of a 
Reetilinear window which has been inserted. The 
elerestory of the nave is Curvilinear. The tower, 
which is of magnificent design, belongs to the Late 
Ourvilinear period. The delicate treatment of the 
buttresses, thin but very becoming, much more 
refined thanis generally found at the Curvilinear 
period, carried up to the top without any con- 
nection with the four noble octagonal turrets that 
rise from the parapetted battlement, and pierced 
with the cross, is worthy of notice. The spire was 
rebuilt in the seventeenth century, which will 
account for the novel crockets, which are flat, and 
look like steps for the ‘‘ Steeple Jacks” to go up to 
repair the vane. Mr. Sharpe also called atten- 
tion to the noble pedestals on which the piers 
stand, as well as to the admirable moulding of the 
bases, the treble roll, but the hollow between. 
There was the nail-head in the capital—very 
common in the Late Geometrical and the be- 
ginning of the Curvilinear period. The north 
arcade, he said, was the most magnificent one they 
would have in the whole series of churches to be 
visited. The church has been most admirably re- 
stored—a circumstance at which they would all 
unfeignedly rejoice. He had examined it, and had 
found no trace of any damage to the masonry by 
tools. That reflected great credit on the Rev. Mr. 
Nussey, the former vicar, who deserved the thanks 
of every archxologist and architect. There is a good 
fourteenth century pulpit, disfigured by gaady colour- 
ing, and a fifteenth century brass lectern, which is 
said to have originally belonged to Fotheringhay 
Church, to have been taken from thence by the 
Puritans, thrown into the river, and afterwards 
fished out and brought to Oundle. A piece of old 
Norman work has been inserted for preservation in 
the chancel wall. It is suggested that possibly there 
may have been a Normanchancel. There is a splendid 
reredos with battlemented moulding. The centre- 
piece is a representation of the Last Supper, composed 
of alabaster incised and inlaid with pale chocolate 
cement, the treatment being very effective. On either 
side is an arcade of two cinque-foil arches, with 
marble shafts and foliated capitals. The spandrels 
of the arches are enriched with natural foliage—the 
passion flower. In the chancel, too, are Decorated 
(or Curvilinear) sedilia, three in number, with cinque- 
foil arches surmounted by flat ogee arches, with 
crocketted labels and finials. There is a fair speci- 
men of the ornamented cusp—the ornament being the 
patera. The church was greatly admired, and after 
dinner (which was served at the ‘‘ Talbot” Inn), by 
the kindness of the churchwardens it was lighted up, 
when a second visit was paid, and Mr. Statham, of 
Liverpool, a member of the party, delighted his 
fellow excursionists by a performance on the organ, 
and thus terminated the third day of the excursion. 


Fourrs Day.—Tuurspay, AuGusr 22. 


On Thursday morning the excursionists started 
from Oundle by the 7.14 train for Thorpe, where they 
were met by the carriages. After inspecting the 
Tithe-Barn at Thorpe (which Mr. Sharpe was of 
opinion was not originally a tithe-barn) they pro- 
ceeded to 


Aldwinckle All Saints’, a church of three com- 
partments, of the Lancet period, and having the 
nail-headed ornament in the south side. The east 
window is almost Geometrical. Mr. Sharpe gave 
the date as being between circa 1230 and circa 
1250. There is a small tower of the Rectilinear 
period extremely well-built. The tower arch is a 
good one, of the same period, but this is plastered 
up, and an uncomely gallery occupies the front 
of it. The blocking of the tower arch hides a 
west window of three lights, with Rectilinear tracery. 
There is an admirable west doorway, of the Recti- 
linear period. To 


Alwinckle S. Peter’s is but a short distance. The 
church was originally Transitional, and one of the 
capitals decidedly belongs to that period. here are 
illustrations of Lancet work. The tower and spire 


was addedin the Curvilinear period, of which it is 
a pretty example, being of admirable proportions, 
and exceedingly well designed. It is a broach 
spire. It was about that time when the chancel 
was built. There were three original windows in 
the chancel, and probably a fourth. The window 
in the chancel arch has been lengthened, the addi- 
tion being divided from the original by a transom. 
The Perpendicular architects, for the purpose of 
lightening the church—and from the increased use 
of stained glass if became absolutely necessary— 
took out the Lancet windows, and put in their 
broad lights. The east window, which is Rectili- 
near, contains some fine specimens of painted glass, 
late in the fourteenth century. Therector, the Rev. 
Henry Ward, pointed out that two of the quatrefoil 
compartments of the window contained memorable 
effigies of the rectors of the parish. One bore the 
inscription ‘‘ Orate pro anima Rogeri Travers condam 
rectoris istius ecclesiz ;” the other, ‘‘Orate pro vite 
Wilmi Luffwick [Lowick] rectoris istii ecclesiz.” 
Mr. Ward said he had never met with anybody yet 
who had seen another instance of the spectator 
being asked to pray for the life; of course there 
were many instances in which the request was 
‘pray for the soul.” The rector, for whose life the 
request for prayer was made, was living at the date 
of the glass—viz., 1350—1380. Quaint Thomas 
Fuller, it is said, was baptised at the font which 
now existsin the church. The church is greatly 
in need of restoration, the lower arch being blocked 
up. 

Lowick Church, which was next visited, belongs 
entirely to the Rectilinear period. It is an excellent 
design of the period, and of the plainest possible cha- 
racter. Mr. Sharpe said they seldom saw a church 
designed in the Rectilinear period in which the piers 
were so low, and the arches and mouldings so plain. 
The tower is the noblest part of the design. The 
octagonal lantern on the top of the tower is very 
graceful in design. The restoration of the church 
has been carried out in an excellent manner. There 
are some very fine monuments in the Dorset Chapel, 
and in the chapel adjoining the chancel. 

Of Islip Church, which was the next stopping 
place, Mr. Sharpe said there was little to be said, as 
it told its own story socompletely. It is Rectilinear, 
but better in taste and style than the last visited, 
and a little later. The nave is extremely high in 
proportion to its width. There isa good stone porch 
and south doorway to the chancel. The tower and 
spire are very good. The Rey. N. P. Lightfoot, the 
rector, asked Mr. Sharpe’s opinion as to whether the 
lower stage of the tower was not older than the 
period mentioned, the buttresses being built up at the 
same time as the top stage of the tower and spire. 
Mr. Sharpe was of opinion, from a minute examina- 
tion of the work, that it was not later, and that it 
belonged to the same period as the other part of the 
church, notwithstanding the rubble work apparent. 
There is a very handsome reredos, with coloured 
tiles over the communion table, flanked by diaper 
work, bearing in relievo the symbols of the four 
Evangelists. The party then proceeded to 

Woodford Church, the earliest portion of which 
the north ground story of the nave, belongs to the 
Transitional period. Onthe north side, Mr. Sharpe 
remarked they had a series of foliage of the deepest 
interest—the early nascent foliage belonging to the 
Transitional period, stiff and heavy, but yet what 
gave place to the foliage of the succeeding period. 
There was the circular arch, an arch which was in- 
variably retained where the stones of the top of the 
arch were not too parallel. It was only in large 
cathedral churches, where the span was great, that 
they did not venture the circular arch. Of course, 
the pointed arch was really originated in Euclid— 
namely, by the intersection of two circles, Ulti- 
mately, from being adopted for utility, it was adopted 
in arcades, doorways, and windows, as an ornament. 
The rest of the church was areal puzzle. It was 
taken hold of by the builders of the Lancet period, 
to which the remainder of the church belongs. 
Noticing the circumstance that there are two chancel 
arches about the length of a chancel apart, and both 
of the Lancet period, he suggested that the difficulty 
was as to whether the present chancel was a pro- 
longation of the portion between the two chancel 
arches, or were they to understand that that portion 
was put in as achoir? In the south aisle was one 
of the most beautiful porches of the Lancet period. 
Every bit of it was valuable, and it was of excellent 
workmanship. ‘There is a curious monumental arch 
belonging to the Curvilinear period or late in the 
Geometrical. It has the mask corbel, which in 
other countries would be taken as an evidence of 
antiquity, but in this country it is used from the 
Transitional to the Rectilinear period. In thesouth 
aisle is a recessed arch, which covered the effigy of 
the founder.. There is a curious arcade of the Lancet 


period. Adjoining the south porch is a singular 
apartment, which appeared to be coeval with the 
church. It might have been an enlargement of the 
porch. 


Ringstead Church was next visited, Here, Mr. 
Sharpe pointed out, they had not the column, but 
the clustered pier. He did not know a more elegant 
arcade than the one they had in this church. It con- 
sists of four compartments and a half. The alter- 
nate use of the red and white stone in the arches was 
rather curious, but the alternate use of it in the 
capital was still more singular, Although all carry- 
ing about the same profile, the arches were of dif- 
ferent heights. The date of the arcade would be 
about 1230—the Lancet period. The tower and 
spire were of the same date, and any one seeing the 
Lancet window from the outside would be struck 
with its peculiarity and singular beauty. The 
chancel was of the same date, as nearly as possible. 
The church had only one aisle—an example rare in 
the Midland Counties. The inner doorway is cer- 
tainly of Lancet period. The groinings, however, 
were so rude that he would not put a date to them, 
either the Norman or the Perpendicular. The Lancet 
period had covered this county with churches, the 
great architectural movement which resulted in that 
commencing in 1230 and ending in 1250. The next 
great architectural movement was about 1450, and 
between the two periods we have some beautiful ex- 
amples of the tracery of the Curvilinear period in 
1315—1360. Mr. Sharpe remarked that the hori- 
zontal alternation of the red and white stone was 
contrary to the true spirit of Gothic architecture, as 
it tended to bring the building down, whilst the 
spirit of the style was to carry the building up. 
Proceeding to 

Denford Church, Mr. Sharpe said that it had an 
admirable ground story, the proportions of the 
arcade being much better than the last for parish 
purposes. The tower is a good example of the 
Curvilinear, bordering on the Geometrical, with four 
remarkable short pinnacles which are original. The 
chancel is of the same date—the whole forming an 
admirable model for the plan of a parish church of the 
present day. There was a remarkable arcade in the 
chance], but the use was uncertain. Over it, how- 
ever, is a series of apertures, which had consisted of 
pots encased in masonry. The rector, the Rev. 
F. P. Sandilands, stated it was said they were for 
acoustical purposes, but Mr. Sharpe could not, 
understand what relation acoustics had to those 
four apertures. He referred to another place where 
similar apertures had been found, some eight or ten 
in number, and there charcoal was found. A great 
many theories were formed upon them. The char- 
coal might lead possibly to a supposition of another 
kind. Were they used simply for the purpose of 
containing heated charcoal to warm the part of the 
church where they were placed? The apertures 
were heated from time to time with fresh supplies of 
charcoal. Pots had been used as the best non-con- 
ductors of heat. Mr. Blashfield, a member of the 
party, said the neck or mouth of the pot was at the 
back, so that the broadest end was towards the chan- 
cel, the bottom having been broken out. It was also 
suggested that the cavities might have been intended 
for the purpose of building relics into the wall, or 
that they might have been used as pigeon-holes, an 
instance being cited of a chancel, even in the present 
day, being used as a columbaria. Mr. Sharpe, ‘after 
having congratulated Mr. Sandilands, on the beautiful 
restoration which had been effected here, as at Ring- 
stead—no tooling of the masonry—pointed out the 
screen of the vestry as having been coloured by 
Mr. Sandilands in the same way as it was originally 
coloured. The blue anc chocolate were what they 
found on the early work. In restoring it, Mr. San- 
dilands had only done the correct thing, but it 
showed them that everything their forefathers did 
was not worthy of imitation. 


Raunds Church was next visited. Before enter- 
ing the fabric the splendid tower and spire were ex- 
amined and described by Mr. Sharpe in detail. He 
pointed out the arcades, in three, four, and five 
heights, as being especially noteworthy. The W on 
the west side of the tower he did not think was 
intentional, but accidental, and meant nothing. The 
ground story of the double portal is extremely beau- 
tiful, and they found it repeated at Higham Ferrers 
in the next period. It was useful to have such good 
examples removed from each other by about forty or 
fifty years. The whole tower and spire would con- 
trast, not only with Higham Ferrers, but with that of 
Oundle, which is of a still later period. In those 
three examples they had three of the very best ex- 
amples, respectively, of the Lancet, Geometrical, 
and Curvilinear periods. They would notice the 
double two-light window in the belfry stage. It 
was worth remarking that this tower, having got its 
reputation, became the type of allthechurches which 
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they would see on Friday, and of others they had 
already seen. The proportions of the tower and 
spire were seen to better advantage at a distance. 
In estimating the proportions of a tower and spire 
the most beautiful point of view was that at which 
they arrived after they had passed the full front of 
either of the sides and when they saw one-fourth of 
the adjoining side. Then the broach and the spire- 
light windows, and the relation of the tower to the 
spire, were always more beautiful, in his opinion, 
with rare exceptions. In modern work they often 
found the great blunder committed—and that, too, by 
leading architects—of making.the finial at the top of 
the spire much too large. In all the best instances 
of old work he knew it was comparatively small and 
delicate, and added to the apparent size and elonga- 
tion of the spire. The spire did not belong to the 
same date as the tower, which is Lancet, but to the 
Geometrical, there being an interval of about fifteen 
or twenty years between the one and the other. In- 
side the church Mr. Sharpe drew attention to the 
weather-moulding above the tower arch, which is 
blocked up, and to the shafts coming down from the 
tower. That led to the inevitable conclusion that 
the original parish church was small compared with 
the grand tower built against it. The original 
parish church could not have been more than 3ft. 
higher than the top of the present arches. The 
tower only showed what sums were laid out in 
former times by the pious inhabitants of a dis- 
trict upon what could really only be looked upon 
as an ornament of the church. -The tower and spire 
in most of these churches completely overpowered 


and overwhelmed’ the rest of the building. The. 


present’ ground story on both sides appeared to be 
later than the tower to which it is attached. The 
work in the chancel appeared to be very little later 
than that of the tower, so that the church must 
have been of very great length if the chancel were 
as long as at present. But it appeared as if the 
chancel arch had been removed, lengthening the 
nave by one and a half arches. The east window is 
of the Geometrical period. There were never cusps 
in the window, he believed. It was the largest 
window without foliation that he knew of.- There 
was one at Grantham of five lights, but- this 
was of six. The action of the roof on the north 
aisle was to thrust the arcade into the nave, and to 
force the outer wall outward. He recommended the 
parishioners to pay speedy attention to it. With 
regard to the present state of the church, nobody 
could, after the beautiful restorations they had seen, 
see it without lamenting its condition. 


At Stanwick Church only a brief stoppage was 
made, as the time was short. The tower and spire 
are the beauty of the church, and .are unique, this 
being, probably, the only church in the kingdom in 
which the octagon is preserved from the base. 
Inside the church the south arcade claims atten- 
tion for its beauty, whilst in the chancel is a sedile 
and piscina worthy of note. The excursionists next 
proceeded to 


Wellingborough, where they dined at the ‘Hind red 
after which the church, which had been lighted ap 
for the occasion by the kindness of the churchwar- 
dens, was visited. The nave of this church belongs 
to the period which seems peculiarly that in which 
all the churches of the valley were built, namely, 
from 1230 to 1250. The window at the east end of 
the chancel is one of the best designs of the close of 
the Geometrical period that we have in the country. 
The window is of five lights, and contains a large 
centre-piece filled with six foliated perforations, of 
which the three largest are tri-foliated trefoils, and 
the three smaller ones trefoils. The east end of the 
church is flanked with buttresses of graceful propor- 
tions, with panelled copings. The next important 
work is that of the Restilinear period, in which the 
north and south aisles were added to the choir— 
samewhat late in the period. The piers, capitals, 
arches, and bases are all remarkably graceful exam- 
ples of the work of this period, although approaching 
toward its close. We must not forget to mention 
the Late Norman doorway of two orders on the 
south side. The porch which covers it is of munch 
later design, belonging to the Rectilinear period. 
With the examination of this church avery good 
day’s work was brought to a close. 


In our next we hope to be able to give some 
account of the remaining two days of this interesting 
tour. 


pede See 


It is stated that the old chateau of Wiliam the- 


Conqueror, situated on the Normandy coast at Benne- 
ville, was put up to auction the other day, and 
knocked down for a moderate price. In latter days 
the chateau was used as a prison by Richard Ceeur 
de Lion. Under Francis I. it was a hunting lodge, 
and now it is a ruin. 
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EARLY NORMAN IRONWORK. 


HIS interesting and curious example of ancient 
ironwork is doubtless the oldest in the country, 
some ascribing it to the Saxons, but in all proba- 
bility it is of Norman workmanship. It is the north 
door of Willingale Spain Church, and has a reveal of 
about Yin. without any moulding whatever, and 
considering its position (external) is in a good state 
of preservation. The church of the adjoining 
parish, Willingale Doe, stands in the same yard, and 
is separated from it only by a path, without rail or 
fence, being the only instance of this occurrence in 
the county of Essex. H. M. Mavor. 


—_——————E 
FREE MIDDLE CHURCH, GREENOCK. 


NE of the latest additions to the architecture of 
Greenock—and these have been numerous 
during the last few years—is the above church. The 
situation which it occupies is open and commanding, 
adding great effect to the design, whether as seen 
from a distance or near at hand. The style of the 
building is a simple but impressive treatment of 
Roman architecture; bold projections cast pleasing 
shadows on the broad wall surfaces, and pinnacles 
of varied size and outline with the campanile make 
the sky-line attractive and interesting. The cam- 
panile, designed for a clock and bell, is graceful and 
well-proportioned, the lantern being especially fine 
in detail. The ceiling and walls of the interior are 
of richly-panelled plaster work. The seating is ar- 
ranged in a convenient manner for Presbyterian 
worship, a gallery extending round three sides, and 
we understand the heating, ventilation, and acoustics 
have been managed with great success. The whole 
effect of the interior is pleasing, and we can imagine 
it to be a most comfortable meeting-place for the 
worshippers. The cost was about £12,000. The 
architects are Messrs. Salmon, Son, & Ritchie, of 

Glasgow. 

_ 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL EXCURSION OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


N&], EARLY a hundred of the members of the In 
a stitute had a very pleasant excursion to 
Tewkesbury and Deerhurst on Tuesday week. 
Leaving Birmingham at 8.45, the party arrived at 
Worcester and proceeded to the Bridge, where a 
steamer was moored, and the pleasant run down 
the river Severn began. On arriving at Tewkes- 
bury the party proceeded to the Bell and Bowling 
Green Hotel, where dinner was served. On assem- 
bling in the Abbey Church, Professor Chamberlain, 
standing at the lectern under the great central tower, 
proceeded to describe the building. He showed that, 
like all similar buildings, it was really history in 
stone; that the knowledge, and skill, and taste of its 
various builders during nearly eight hundred years 
might be distinctly traced; that the huge round 
pillars, ‘‘massy proof” and rounded arches, were 
marked relics of Early Norman style, and that in the 
later centuries each generation of artists had left 
ats mark. He showed how the problems, then as 
now, were structural more than ornamental; how 
the difficulty of supporting a large and lofty roof led 
to the division into nave and aisles; how the lean- 
to roofs of the aisles left blank dark spaces which 
were perforated to look into the nave, and to form 
the triforium passage running round the church over 
the arches and columns; how the line of lights above 
the aisle roofs became the clerestory windows to light 
the nave; how thus a Gothic building was really 
made lighter inside than any of the “ Classic” build- 
ings like S. Paul’s. He showed how the graceful 
intertwining of the vaulting ribs of the ceiling, with 
their richly-carved bosses and’ so many quaint 
designs, were not merely ornamental but really 
structurally needful as enabling the builders to sup- 


port a large and heavy roof by the smallest-expen- } 


diture of material-and weight. He showed how the 
fashion of buildings had changed, since now-a-days 
a building, when ‘restored,’ was recast in its 
original style, but our fathers, wiser than ourselves, 
knew that real “restoration” was a hopeless dream, 
and, believing that their own style, the outcome of 
their own intelligence, necessities and tastes, was 
always the best, did not hesitate to replace an old 
Norman open roof with the vaulting of the fourteenth 
century, and to place on Saxon arches Early English 
and other works of their own special time. Hence, 
the history of such an Abbey Church was written 
for.all to read, and although whitewash had hidden 
details, and later meddlers, with equal belief 
in themselves, but less knowledge and_ less 
taste, had transformed much and _ destroyed 
much, such an Abbey Church ‘was a noble work, 
and a glory in thehistory of art. He pointed out’ 
some exquisitely-designed and richly-carved sedilia, 


which well deserved to remain untouched by the 


“restorer,” and with all the tints of-time upon | 
them as a glory and a grace to the church, Profes- _ 


sor Chamberlain then conducted the party round the 


chapels, and described the monuments and the endless — 


details of the church. 


The short voyage to Deerhurst commenced soon 
after 5p.m., and a large portion of the visitors 
landed and strolled over the fields, to see an ap- 
parently modern and unpretending-looking church, 
which, however, is one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of ecclesiastical architecture, as it has so 
much left of real Saxon work. Mr. J. R. Holliday, 
being asked to give an impromptu account of the 
chnrch (as there was not timeto read a very valuable 
and exhaustive paper which the vicar, the Rey. G. 


Butterworth, had kindly lent), briefly showed how 
the tower and chancel were real Saxon; how the 


curious double light in the tower was curiously: com- 
plete and probably unique; how the chancel seats 
ran all round, and the altar was placed in the centre; 


how the “headings” of ‘the windows and the per- — 
forations in the walls were triangular; and how — 
many of the details and much of the masonry was 
at least eight centuries old. As the party strolled — 
about the church, the double-light in the tower was — 


noted, as showing very curious marks of mere copy- 


ing of ‘‘ Classic” ornament, showing, as Professor 


Chamberlain remarked, that in matters of taste we 


are mostly Saxon still, and ready to copy what is 


supposed to be ornamental, whether it is appropriate 


or useful, or not. 
height of the ridge-mark of the ancient roof, the 
curious “‘herring-bone” masonry of the tower, the 


Outside the church the great — 


rude quaint ornamentsof early days, wereexamined — 


with much interest. 
——~}>— 
THE OXYHYDRIC LIGHT. 


iis relation to the oxygen light of Tessié du 
Motay, of which mention was made in these 
columns some time back, it may be stated that 
M. P. Thomas, acting under instructions from 


the Paris Society of Civil Engineers, has recently c 


presented to this body" a report upon the 
process. This report simply treats of technical ad— 
vantages’ and disadvantages, leaving out of sight 


the economical question, Which is somewhat to be 
regretted in view of the indistinct statement of 


the causes which have led to its removal from 
some of the streets of Paris where it had been 
introduced. The conclusions arrived at are the 
following :— , 

(1) Theoretically, the combustion of oxygen does 
not increase the illuminating power of a given 
volume of gas. 

(2) Practically, however, it enables a burner 
to consume four times the quantity of gas that 
can be.burned in air, without detriment to the 
utilisation of the light which may be developed. In 
particular, it utilises the entire luminous capacity 
of the gases, however rich, and in almost any 
quantity. . 

Consequently, it would be disadvantageous to em- 
ploy it for ordinary street-lighting, on account of 


the limited quantity of gas consumed by the burners, — 
the only advantage gained being the beauty of the 


light, provided the gas is very rich. (Here, un- 
questionably, would come in the objection of ex- 
pense from the complication of the apparatus.) But 


it is very advantageous, and the more so in direct 


proportion to the richness of the gases employed—for 
great centres of light (sun-burners, &c.), where 4 
large volume of gas is to be consumed. without loss. 


—————»—__——— . 


HOW TREES ARE KILLED BY LIGHTNING. — 


LL who have examined a tree which has been 


destroyed-by a “ thunderbolt” will have noticed . 


not only how the layers of the wood have been shattered 
and separated into strips, as if full of ‘‘ wind shakes,” 
but also the dryness, hardness, and brittleness of the 
wood, as though it had been through the process of 
curing in a kiln. This is attributed to the imstan- 
taneous reduction of the sap—the moisture within 
the wood=into steam. When this moisture is 
abundant, as in May or early June, the amount and 
force of the steam not only ‘bursts and separates the 
layers and fibres, but rends the trunk in pieces or 
throws off a portion of it, down a line of greatest 
power or of Jeast resistance. “And when the amount 
of steam thus suddenly generated is less, owing to 
the drier condition of the stem from continual evapo- 
ration and leaf exhalation, there may be ng external 
trace of the lightning stroke; yet the leaves will 
wither in a few days, slowing that the stem has 
been rendered . incapable of conveying supplies, and 
the tree will either partially or entirely die. Still 
lighter discharges may be conducted down the moist 
stem, without any lesion’or hurt. 
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different sort of thing from the bicep force of 
a blacksmith. The Cardiff tower is as good 
an example as one could wish of what I have 
endeavoured to point out as_ the radical 
defect in Mr. Burges’s work. From ground 
to finial it is an exhibition of every architec- 
tural muscle strained to the utmost, and 
would be far more appropriately situated on 
the west coast of Lundy than in a quiet street 
of a peaceful seaport town. ‘There is no ques- 
tion that its author has knowledge, daring, 
and even originality, but he lacks refinement 
and grace, qualities by no means absent from 
the best works of the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, from which he confessedly 
takes his point de depart. 

Mr. Godwin’s error is of a different kind ; 
he starts from the same strong faith in Early 
thirteenth century work, but his vision is as 
too far-sighted as that of Mr. Burges is too 
near-sighted ; he dwells so long and so hyper- 
critically on proportion and mass that he has 
no time left for detail, and thus with one ex- 
ception all his works suffer from blank spaces. 
They look, indeed, as if they had been de- 
signed with the scissors instead of the pencil, 
for distant observation rather than for close 
examination. One would imagine that, feel- 
ing disgusted (and not without reason) at the 
manner in which -his first highly decorative 
work was executed, he had ‘“ sworn off,” as 
Rip Van Winkle would say, and was growing 
cynical towards the sculptor or carver. Be 
this as it may, I for one cannot help think- 
ing that some of his later works would have 


MODERN ARCHITECTS AND THEIR 
WORKS.—IV. 


ye Times has lately pronounced an opi- 
nion that all the designs of Mr. Burges 
and Mr. Edward W. Godwin seem ‘‘ conceived 
in the most exclusively and enthusiastically 
Medizval spirit.” But the reviewer adds that 
it is a ‘grave question if the professors of 
this school have hit on a way of exemplifying 
their favourite truth which can be tolerated, 
except by a public of special bent and educa- 
tion.” ‘The gravamen of this judgment lies in 
the word ‘‘ exclusively.” It would not be too 
much to say that’no modern architects are 
more ready to appreciate the good things of 
all past styles than those just named. But 
always the precious things they collect from 
Classic or Renaissance, from Kast or West, 
from old tradition or new fact, they pass 
through their own Gothic crucibles. There 
is no difficulty in pointing to works which 
illustrate the truth of this assertion. The Greek 
theatre in the hands of the one and the com- 
mon-place suburban house in the hands of 
the other, are stamped with’ a character 
altogether Gothic, but utterly un-Medizyval. 
This-is not a distinction without a difference, 
and the difference can easily be seen by com- 
paring the Harrow Speech-room with the 
Cardiff Tower, or the Red House at North- 
ampton with the Castle at Dromore: A new 
tower that forms part of a really Medieval 
fortress and a modern mansion built in the 
west of Ireland with a special view to defence 
may possibly look so Medizval as to suggest 
that unusual form of modern mania which we 
call enthusiasm. It is a question whether 
either building will do much good to art, but 
there can be no question of the harm that 
would be done were the architect of the one 
to repeat his tower, or the designer of the 
other to import his battlements and machi- 
colations to the quiet woods of England. 
I do not suppose that the one is at all 
likely, and I am sure the other is impossible. 
But the great faults to be observed in nearly 
all the works of these architects are faults 
quite independent of Medieval enthusiasm, 
faults which it may be feared are becoming 
stubborn for want of pruning. There can 
be no two opinions that all Mr. Burges’s 
works, no matter in what material they are 
designed, suffer from a certain coarseness, 
the result, no doubt, of a wholesome desire to 
avoid the weaknesses of modern Gothic. But 
in the constant desire to secure the expression 
of strength, an over-development takes place, 
and a character of stunted growth is stamped 
on every feature. To such an extent, indeed, 
is this carried that he has almost created a 
kind of Pollard Gothic where all grace of 
branch and: leaf has been sacrificed to mere 
trankiness. Not but what there is much to 
admire in a pollard, but yet no amount of 
beauty of spur-form and twisted knot, no 
quantity of golden lichen, nor mass of 
variegated moss, will ever compensate for the 
loss of true healthy growth, or of those pro- 
portions which belong to complete natural 
form. ‘There may be much quaintness in the 
short bow-legs and long body of the dwarf: 
we may see a piquancy of effect in a tailless 
bird, and school ourselves into admiration 
for the hippopotamus. But there is a higher 
aim tha quaintness, and proportion is not 
altogether the same as piquancy. This fault 
of stuntiness is the more remarkable because 
in sculpture and painting, as applied to 
architecture, no living architect is a’ greater 
purist, or has a greater appreciation of the 
Greek ideal, and yet, the skeleton of the 
ries el a feathers of the love-bird 
appears to be his particular weakness. 
Whether this aim ig Belibaexte, or whether 
his best thoughts are absorbed by the feathers, 
and the skeleton is left to others, are questions 
which it is impossible for me to answer. It is 
true enough that strength real, and expressed, 
18 an essential if we swish to establish a good 
School of architecture for the future, but 
the graceful strength of an Apollo is a very 


mental accessories which Mr. Godwin seems 
to scorn. With these added, and something 
taken off the solids and given to the voids, con- 


saying this, I am quite conscious that this 
over attention to mass has been brought 
about by the excesses committed by other 
architects in the contrary direction. The 
excess of weakness in so many modern works 
has driven Mr. Burges to the opposite ex- 
treme of unmeaning strength ; the excess of 
fenestration has driven Mr. Godwin to a 
Spartan-like severity, which is certainly not 
in harmony with the spirit of the age. The 
architecture of the first reminds us of a Doric 
column reduced to half its lowest height, that 
of the last of a Corinthian column without 
its acanthus. We ask the one to be more 
graceful; we ask the other to be less severe. 
* # % * 


Such are the opinions I have heard retailed 
in more or less roundabout language. I sup- 
pose that I ought not to give an opinion of 
mine own one way or another. That I should 
have taken the trouble to write them down 
may be considered bad taste. Let it be so. 
There is so much good taste visible every- 
where, so much modesty, so much consistency, 
that I shall not mind the impeachment for 
the sake of the change. EK, W. G. 


—>__——_- 
ON THE NAMES OF ITALIAN ARTISTS. 
By J. B. WarInc. 


yan many of our readers, in looking gver the 
‘¢ Notes on Great Italian Architects,” may 
have been struck with peculiarities as to their 
names, it may be of use to make some expla- 
nations on the subject. To begin—we have 
nothing in our language corresponding to the 
various expressions of affection and dislike, of 
endearing diminutives and unpleasant or 
ludicrous pleonasms, of the Italians, the deli- 
cate shades of which are very numerous, 
ranging through all the degrees of approval 
and disapproval. 

Besides this, it should be borne in mind 
that surnames are of late introduction among 
the Italians, as among ourselves, and these 
diminutives and expletives are attached to 
Christian names, by the which and not by 
surnames artists were generally addressed. 
Thus the real name of Domenichino, or dear 
little Domenic, was Domenico Zampieri ; and 
Masaccio, or great ugly Maso (short for 


been all the better for a little of those orna~ 


siderable gain would be effected.. But, while 


Tommaso), was the common title of Tommaso 
da Castello San Giovanni, or Thomas of 
Castle San Giovanni, a village near Florence, 
of whom Vasari says ‘‘ he received the 
cognomen of Masaccio, by no means from 
any vice of disposition, since he was goodness 
itself, but merely from his excessive negli- 
gence and disregard of himself.” Again, the 
surname when occurring is often merely that 
of the father’s Christian name, or the name 
of the locality whence the person bearing the 
Christian name was born. A singular instance 
of the first occurs in Giuliano da San Gallo, 
whose real name was Giuliano di Francesco 
di Paolo Giamberti, or Giuliano (the son) of 
Francesco (the son) of Paolo Giamberti—the 
surname, Giamberti, being in turn only a 
corruption of two preceding Christian names 
belonging to the family—namely, Gian— 
short for Giovanni, and Berti, a corruption 
of Roberto; and, finally, he is known by 
none of these, but by a nickname derived 
from a convent at which he was employed as 
architect — that of ‘‘San Gallo,” outside 
Florence. . It will here be useful to point out 
that a distinction must be made between 
“da” and ‘“ di,” or ‘‘del,” the first referring 
to a locality, the others referring to a person. 
Thus we have Pietro da Cortona, whose 
proper name was Pietro Berettini, but who 
was simply known as Peter of Cortona; 
Leonardo da Vinci, or Leonard of Vinci, 
an estate belonging to his family in the Val 
d’Arno; Francesco di Giorgio—Francis (the 
son) of George; Lorenzo di Piero Vecchietti 
—or Lorenzo (the son) of Peter Oldpeople ; 
Andrea del Sarto—Andrew (the son) of the 
Tailor ; -and Perino del Vaga—or dear little 
Peter (the pupil) of Vaya, a Florentine 
painter, whose pupil he was, and who took a 
special interest in his welfare. 

As regards names expressive of feeling 
and character, we may adduce Giorgione— 
or, fine handsome George, his proper name 
being Giorgio Barbaretti Michelozzo (great 
big Michael); Pisanello—the nice little 
Pisan. ; 

Other names indicate a place or territory, 
as Spinello Aretino—or Spinello of Arezzo; 
Paolo Veronese—Paul the Veronese; An- 
tonio Viniziana—Anthony the Venetian; and 
Giulio Romano —Julius the Roman. 

Many names by which some of the greatest 
Italian artists are now generally known are 
nicknames only, such as ‘‘ Guercino,” squint- 
eyed; ‘Jl Fattore,” the farmer (G. F. 
Penni) ; ‘‘ del'Tintoretto,” the dyer, his father 
being in that trade ; ‘‘ Il. Bronzino,” the little 
brown man; ‘Il Gobbo,” the hunchback 
(brother of Antonio da San Gallo the 
younger) ; ‘‘I1 Tribolo” (the thistle—teaze or 
scapegrace); ‘‘Il Cronaca,” the spinner of 
yarns ; ‘¢del Ghirlandaio,” from his father 
the goldsmith, a maker of ornamental garlands 
for ladies’ heads ; Sebastian ‘‘del Piombo,” 
from the leaden seal which, as clerk of the 
signet to the Pope, he affixed to official 
documents. 

And whilst some are known familiarly to 
the world at large by their Christian names 
only, like the two greatest of all, Raphaeland 
Michael Angelo, others are known solely by - 
the name of their birthplace—e.g., Pordenone, 
Bassano, Caravaggio, Corregio, and Sanso- 
vino, of which latter, it is to be remarked, 
that it is the proper name of neither of the 
great artists who are now known by it, the 
name of the one being Andrea Contucci, 
of Monte Sansovino in Tuscany, and of the - 
other Jacopo Tatti, who took the name of 
Sansovino out of love to his master Andrea 
Contucci, who was usually known as Sansovino 
only. 

a oe 


Mr. J. W. Trounson, architect, of Penzance, in 
sending to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Exhibition 
his competitive design for a ¢hurch, and his plans 
for ‘‘an attempt to improve the dwellings of the 
labouring classes,” has had the latter highly com- 
mended, although, by the rules of the Society, he is 
not entitled to any mark, having taken their first 
bronze medal two years ago for architectural draw- 


ing. 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.—_WHAT TO SEE | to the perfect knowledge of the subject; and in the 


AND HOW TO SEE IT.—BAD ARCHITEC- 
TURAL GRAMMAR.—HISTORIC GOTHIC 
CLASSIFICATION AND NOMENCLATURE. 
—THE “RESIDUUM” OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE following address was delivered by Mr. 

Edmund Sharpe, M.A., at the opening meeting 

of the excursion of the Architectural Association on 
the 19th inst. at Stamford :— 

The proper moment for the few remarks that 
T am about to make would no doubt have been 
before we commenced our examination this morning 
of the churches of this town, but our situation on 
the present occasion is somewhat different from that 
which we haye had before or on former excursions, 
for we have no single building, no large cathedral or 
conyenticle church to employ our attention for an 
entire day, the complicated architectural history of 
which it would be necessary to throw some light 
upon before you visited it. It appeared to me, there- 
fore, that, workers as we all are, and indisposed 
even in this our holiday-making to lose any time 
that might be more profitably occupied, it would be 
better to devote. every moment of daylight to the 
examination of the churches of Stamford, and to 
employ the after-dinner hours, when one is more 
disposed to lounge and to listen, in the delivery of 
such general observations as I have to make on the 
group of buildings which are to form the subject of 
our week’s study, and on the lessons they teach us. 
And this seemed to be the more convenient as it is 
not our habit, as you know, to indulge in after- 
dinner speeches, and in personal compliments of the 
ordinary kind. We are not archxologists in that 
sense of the word. We expect no mayor and cor- 
poration to present us with an address, and we 
invariably decline the hospitalities which are 
frequently and kindly offered to us by the clergy 
and others in the districts that we visit, preferring, 
in fact, to devote every moment of our time that is 
not necessary for the ordinary functions of life to 
the pursuit of our objects. 

And here it may not be out of place that I should 
remind you what those objects are. And first of all 
let me say what we are not. We are neither 
archeologists nor antiquarians, inthe sense in which 
those words are usually employed. What we search 
for and study we do not visit and admire because it 
is old, but because it is excellent, and on account of 
its own intrinsic merits. We come to study the 
history of a great art—the art of building during 
the Middle Ages. We believe that of all the modes 
of building of ancient or modern times there is none 
from which such great lessons in art and in science 
are to be drawn as that which prevailed during the 
Middle Ages; nonein which the art of carving 
foliage, or that of moulding and clothing its mem- 
bers with a rich variety of light and shadow, was 
carried to greater perfection; none in which so 
much picturesqueness of effect, arising from the 
variety of sky outline occasioned by pinnacle, turret, 
parapet, gable, tower, and spire, is to be found; none 
in which so much knowledge of the power of 
mechanical science is so strongly evidenced; and in 
a word, that there is no architecture that the world 
has yet seen upon which the future architecture of 
this country is so likely to be engrafted, to take life, 
and to spring up again into new beauty, as the 
architecture of our own country as it was practised 
during the Middle Ages, and which we have this 
year come to study in its humblest aspect—viz., in 
the village and parish churches of an agricultural 
district. When, then, I proposed four years ago 
this annual excursion to the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, it was for the purpose of affording an 
opportunity, which did not then exist, for the 
devotion of a week, on the part of any who might 
be disposed so to employ it, to the study, in com- 
pany andin rapid succession, of a group of buildings 
containing a fair selection of the principal character- 
istics of the different periods of our national archi- 
tecture; not with a view to supersede, but rather 
to lead to that careful future examination and 
record in note and sketch-book which is so essential 


belief that this hasty, preliminary, comparative, 
consecutive survey of many buildings of varied 
interest, would be most valuable to the architectural 
student, as a means of teaching him not only 
where but how to study to the best advantage the 
architecture of his native country, as well as im- 
pressing him with broader and more general views 
than are to be got from the careful but exclusive 
study of one or two special examples. My impres- 
sions in this respect were remarkably confirmed on 
the conclusion of our Lincolnshire excursion by one 
of our more talented members, whom J am glad to 
see present, and who declared to me that he had 
learnt more of Gothic architecture during the week 
he had been with us than he had in the course of 
the whole of his previous professional studies. 

Now, in what consists the special advantages 
which this week’s study in common affords to those 
who take part init? In the first place, I think itis 
well for most men to look at things with another 
person’s eyes as well as their own, and a still greater 
advantage where there are forty pair of eyes instead 
of one. But that is not all. I daresay that our 
friend never before had his attention called so 
closely to those varieties of treatment of detail which 
distinguish the architecture of one period from that 
of another, and upon the accurate acquaintance with 
which all true knowledge in architecture depends. 

But is it really necessary, it may be asked, for the 
production of a clever design for modern purposes 
that an architect should be so intimately acquainted 
with all these peculiarities of detail? My answer 
to that question would be, ‘‘ Most undoubtedly it is, if 
you wish your works to live after you, and to do 
you credit, not otherwise,” and I say so for two 
reasons :—Firstly, because it is as much a barbarism 
to commit an anachronism in architecture as it is to 
write bad grammar, or to commit any other similar 
solecism; and, secondly, because it is utterly impos- 
sible for any one to produce a pleasing and har- 
monious design in any given style of architecture 
unless he is fully imbued with the spirit and feeling 
which pervades all the details of that particular 
style. To unite, for example, in the same design, 
the mouldings of one period with the carved work 
of another is not only an offence against good taste 
and to those whé know better, butit is also a breach 
of the most ordinary rules of art, for nothing is 
more certain than that the same sentiment and 
feeling which makes itself apparent in one detail of a 
building pervades the rest. 

Take, for example, the foliage and the mouldings 
of the Curvilinear period. We find the same 
sinuous line, the curve of contra-flexure, pervading 
both the one and the other ; just as much, in fact, 
as the ordinary observer perceives it in its window 
tracery. So also in the Geometrical period, the 
circular form of the mouldings is as strongly pro- 
nounced as that of its window tracery; and in the 
Lancet period the elongation of the windows is not 
more obvious than that of its tall cloistered shafts, 
its upright stalk-leaved foliage, or its slender mould- 
ings. Now, it was for the purpose of affording op- 
portunities for drawing close attention to and study- 
ing their niceties of detail that my proposition 
was laid before the Committee of the Architectural 
Association, which has resulted in the establishment 
of this annual excursion; and I do not think I am 
mistaken in assuming that the advantages which 
were expected to be realised from the careful exami- 
nation in common of so large a number of buildings 
in rapid succession were not overrated; but that they 
have been, in fact, realised by those who have taken 
part in these excursions; and this, I believe, is the 
true interpretation to be given to the assurance that 
our friend gave to me at the close of our first excur- 
sion, and to which I have just now referred. 


But it is obvious that along with finer perceptions 
as to characteristic treatment of different phases of 
this noble art—differences of detail which require 
only to be pointed out to be at once recognised and 
appreciated, and the knowledge and detection of 
which increases immensely the interest we take in its 
study—it is clear that along with advanced know- 
ledge of the true history of this admirable progress 
comes also the necessity for a minuter classification 
of its different periods and of fitting terms by which 
to distinguish them, and here, in fact, we touch on 
the greater difficulty that the architectural student 
has to contend with. Not only are the terms which 
we have employed for the description of our build- 
ings so long as we classed them by centuries in- 
adequate for our present purpose now that we have 
learned to divide them almost by decades, but there 
is at this moment the greatest want of unanimity 
on the part of those who write and speak on this 
subject in the terms that they employ, nor do they, 
indeed, always employ the same term when speaking 
of the same thing. ‘ 


I will give you two remarkable instances of this 


want of definiteness on two recent and prominent 


occasions. On the recent visit of the members of the 


Architectural Conference to Westminster Abbey Sir | 


Gilbert Scott was good enough to give them a des- 


cription of the building, and in the course of his 
description he made use of the following terms as 
applied to different portions of the works of the 


abbey. After having noticed the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman remains, he spoke of those belonging to the 
great Transition from Norman to Early English, or 
rather, he added, from Romanesque to Early Pointed. 
He next spoke of the Transition from Early Pointed 
to Middle Pointed, but corrected himself further on 
by calling the latter the ‘‘ pure Late Decorated style.” 
He speaks also of Henry III.’s style and of the 


“Transition from the Middle Pointed to the Perpen- — 


dicular,” and lastly of the “Tudor style” and of 


that development of it which he recognises as the — 


‘“‘ Fan-groining” style. 
Now, if the ‘imaginary individual” to whom Sir 
Gilbert Scott professed to address himself on this 


occasion, and whom he supposed to be somewhat — 
ignorant of the subject, were really present during ~ 


the delivery of this address, what remote notion 


could he possibly form of the nature of the architec- — 
ture of Westminster Abbey from the terms in which | 
And would not the ten or 


it was thus described ? 
twelve terms which the learned professor employed 
for this purpose be likely to confound and to deter 
him from further approaching a study the very 
threshold of which is encumbered with technical 
difficulties of so formidable a kind? 


———— 


On the other hand we have the President of the | 


Northern Architectural Societies urging that the 
styles of Gothic architecture should be named 
“from the centuries, or better still from the king’s 
reigns, because they possess many characteristics not 
covered by the old definitions.” Now, what the death of 
one king or the coronation of another can possibly have 


to do with the progress of architecture it is difficult — 


to conceive; nor yet why it should be perceptibly 
changed at the close of each century. Nevertheless, 
we find Mr. J. H. Parker realising this idea at the 
recent meeting of the Archeological Institute at 
Southampton, by describing the Gothic remains of 
that neighbourhood as twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
or fifteenth century work, varying his descriptions 
by designating some of it as Edwardian, and as 
works of the periods of Henry IL, Henry 11I., Henry 
VII, &c. Were this system to be adopted, we 
should have no less than fifteen periods, correspond- 
ing with so many kings, between the eleventh and 
sixteenth centuries. 

The indefiniteness of the first of these terms— 
twelfth century work—is obvious when we remember 
that that period covered the whole of the Norman 
work of Peterborough Cathedral, which was com- 
menced 1117, the whole of the numerous and re- 
markable works of the Transitional period, and the 


choir and eastern transepts of Lincoln Cathedral, its 


Jancet windows and cloistered columns. What pos- 
sible idea could this term, then, convey to Mr. Par- 
ker’s hearers at Southampton? ‘To me it seems in- 
finitely more practical and sensible to accept the six 


great classes into which our national architecture 


from the Conquest to the Reformation naturally 
divides itself, and which every one, in his deserip- 
tions, has now more or less begun to recognise, and 
to fix by common and unanimous consent on the 
terms by which we shall distinguish them. This we 


have, I think, a right to demand. As regards the 
selection of these terms, I am, for my own part, 


quite indifferent; I have, as you know, proposed 


terms to apply to these six periods, but I have also, 
as you know, more than once offered to throw them — 


over if better ones can be found, or others to which 


more universal assent can be obtained. ‘Till these 


be offered, I shall retain my own as answering the 


purpose sufficiently well. te 


It is certainly preferable, if possible, to retain old 
terms than to adopt new ones; but there are objec- 
tions to two of the terms already in use, as applied 
to the new division, which have always appeared to 
me insuperable. It was in the middle of the twelfth 


century that the influence which Norman art had 


exercised for ninety years over architectural design 
in this country began to decline. The next half 
century was signalised by that remarkable contest 
between two rival systems, the Circular and the 
Pointed, which ended, at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in the supremacy of the Pointed arch in all 
parts of the building. During the forty-five years 
of this great Transitional period, more churches were 
erected in England than at any subsequent period 
within the same lapse of time. They show great fer- 
tility of invention, great vigour and nobility 
of design, and, in certain parts, great richness of 
ornamentation; that they were built by native 
artists there cannot be a doubt, for in the treatment 
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of their details they are, with a single exception 
(the choir of Canterbury Cathedral), totally unlike 
the contemporaneous work of other countries; 
espécially of that of Normandy. I claim, then, for 
the architecture of this period, the importance and 
originality of which is not even yet sufficiently Te- 
cognised, the credit, first, of its being the earliest 
English architecture subsequent to that of the 
Saxons, that we have; and secondly, of its being 
the first Pointed architecture that this country ever 
saw, for the Pointed arch, first introduced into the 
arches of construction as a measure of utility, and 
subsequently used into the arches of decoration, pre- 
vailed throughout its entire duration. To call any 
other than this period either Early English or First 
Pointed is, then, impossible, and to limit the appli 

cation of these terms to this Early Pointed period, 
after their long use in another sense, appears to be 
equally so. What is absolutely certain is that we 
cannot go on as we are at present—with four 
systems of nomenclature used by different writers, 
and two or three used indifferently, as we have seen, 
by the same writer. How soon we shall arrive at 
the unanimity in this respect that is so desirable is 
difficult to say, meanwhile, our course is a simple 
and am easy one. 

You have already recognised the advantages 
which an intelligible classification and simple and 
definite terminology bring to the student, and the 
rapid and suggestive manner in which their use 
enables you to seize upon and retain the char- 
acteristic features of a building, to be utilised, here- 
after in the same way that the old masters them- 
selves used them, for rely upon it they were 
students in the same way that we are ourselves. To 
learn the grammar of their art was as essential to 
them as it is to us; and there is no reason why you, 
if you become as thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
and feeling of the style in which you design as they 
were, should not be as independent and as original. 

It is true that there are some to whom originality 
is impossible : such men are condemned to copy; they 
have simply mistaken their calling. They belong 
to the residuum of which Sir Gilbert Scott speaks in 
the otherwise excellent address to which I have 
already referred, and from which I will read an ab- 
stract, that, I venture to think, is not inapplicable to 
the objects of our present meeting, and to those who 
have attended it, and others, in this and former years. 
It embodies, at all events, the sentiments which led 
to the establishment of these annual excursions :— 
“One valuable means of perfecting our knowledge of 
architecture is by measuring, sketching, and study- 
ing over and over again such buildings as those we 
have now around us, till we have mastered their 
principles, and have thoroughly imbued our minds 
with the character of their detail. If we do this 
with anything like system we shall do. We ought 
at least to attempt it. Some of us have done so 
with more or less success. Unhappily, we cannot 
afford to be so polite as to shut our eyes to facts. 
There is a residuum of architects who pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the cultivation of their artistic 
powers: who are architects only in name, and whose 
works are a disgrace to the architectural works of 
the nation. . . . There is an admirable race of young 
architects coming up—men not much known, and 
very little patronised by the public, but men who 
are following up heart and soul the work which 
their predecessors have attempted—the revival 
of Gothic architecture in this country ; and whether 
we are allowed to go on to the natural end of our 
term, or whether we are to be sacrificed at the 
behest of newspapers and reviews, I hope it will be 
to the school of rising architects I have mentioned 
that our works will be committed, for then we shall 
have hope for the future.” 

Mr. Sharpe then passed in review the chief cha- 
racteristics of the architecture of the valley of the 
Nene—as embodied in the thirty churches to be 
visited in the course of the week between Stamford 
and Northampton—and expressed his acknowledg- 
ments, and those of the whole party, to Mr. 
Matthews, the President of the Architectural Associa- 
ton, and to Messrs. Paice and Clarkson, the Excur- 
Sion Secretaries, for the admirable manner in which 
all the necessary arrangements for the lodgings and 
carriage of the party had been carried out. 


———>—____ 


ADVANCE IN THE PRICE oF WINDOW-GLASS.— 
The principal makers of the above material in the 
Midland districts have issued circulars stating that 
it is necessary, in consequence of the increase in the 
cost of fuel and other materials, to advance the price 
of window-glass. They state that for the present 
the net price for “fourths” crown will be 42s. per 
crate; and the quotation for “thirds” 15o0z. sheet, 


glazing quality, is 4}d. per foot, less 25 per cent, 
discount. 


THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Lonpon.—At the meeting of the London School 
Board, on Wednesday, Mr. Tabrum moved, in the 
absence of Mr. C. Reed, M.P., the adoption of reports 
of the Works Committee respecting the acquisition of 
sites in various parts of the metropolis for the erec- 
tion of new schools, and for various other purposes. 
With regard to a site in Cook’s-ground, Chelsea, the 
committee stated that it had been entirely remodelled, 
and now contained about 25,000 square feet; and 
that they had entered into negotiations with Mr. G. 
C. Handford, of 224, King’s-road, Chelsea, acting 
for the rector of Chelsea, for the purchase of the 
freehold of this site at the sum of £850, subject to a 


lease of about 523 years unexpired, at a ground-rent 
of £2 per annum, all costs being paid by the Board. 
They recommended that this purchase should be 
agreed to. In the case of a site in Greenwich, the 
committee reported that the sub-division A of Green- 
wich forms one of a group of eleven sub-divisions, 
where there is a total deficiency of accommodation 
for 5,416 children, and where the Board have decided 
to provide additional accommodation for 4,650 chil- 
dren. The committee had been in negotiation for 
the purchase, with vacant possession, of a piece of 
freehold land in Creek-road, Deptford, and containing 
about 13,600 square feet, from Miss Knott, through 
Messrs. Paine & Layton, of 47, Gresham House, E.C., 
for the sum of £950; and they now recommended 
that an agreemert be entered into accordingly, the 
Board paying all costs, including asum of ten guineas 
tothe vendor’s solicitors for preliminary negotiations. 
Various recommendations in the reports were approved 
of. On the motion of Mr. Tabrum, the tender of Mr. 
W.E. Nightingale, amounting to £5,578, for the 
erection of a school on a site in Mary-street, Brom- 
ley, was accepted. Mr. F. W. Roper and Messrs. 
Lee Brothers & Pain were appointed architects re- 
spectively for schools to he erected in Hunter-street, 
New North-road, and Gloucester-street, Stepney. 
The Works Committee were instructed by the Board 
on the 26th June last to take the necessary steps to 
invite a competition of four architects for the Board 
offices to be erected on the Thames Embankment. 


; They now submitted the conditions and particulars 


which they had agreed upon. ‘The principal of them 
are :—The competing architects were invited to sub- 
mit suggestions. An honorarium of 25 guineas will 
be paid to each of the unsuccessful competitors. 
Each architect to give the cubical contents in feet of 
the whole building, measured from the bottom of 
the foundations to half-way up the roof; the avail- 
able internal superficial area of each floor, as con- 
tained in the rooms; and an estimate of the cost, 
together with a general specification and description. 
The Board reserve to themselves the right of rejecting 
the whole of the designs, should none of them be con- 
sidered suitable. The plans, drawn to a scale of 8ft. 
to an inch, to be delivered to the clerk not later than 
five p.m. on Saturday, the 30th day of November, 
1872. The approximate accommodation required 
for the Board is as follows :—Board-room for forty- 
eight members, and accommodation for the press, 
together with a public gallery for about one 
hundred, with separate entrance; four committee- 
rooms, two larger and two smaller; an ante- 
room; rooms for chairman and vice-chairman, 
capable of being thrown together and used for special 
committee; a ladies’ room, lavatories and water- 
closets, and hat and cloak room. For the clerk of 
the Board a private room, a retiring room, an ante- 
room, and a shorthand writer’s room. For the 
statistical clerk a private room and a room for four 
clerks. For the accountant clerk a private room, a 
room for six clerks, a cashier’s room, and a large 
fireproof safe. For the other clerks in general office 
a large room for works committee clerk, school 
management committee clerks, industrial schools 
committee clerk, and space for seven or eight occa- 
sional writers. For the school inspectors one room. 
For the architect a private room, an ante-room, a 
drawing office and plan-room, an out-door inspectors’ 
room, anda surveyor’s room. For the solicitor a 
private room, and asmall clerk’s room. In addition, 
it is proposed to have a general waiting-room, a 
porter’s room, a keeper’s room, a keeper’s residence 
made up of four rooms; w.c.’s, and lavatories for all 
departments, a lift, a cellar for wood, coal, &c., an 
apparatus room, and rooms for storage of account- 
books, office paper, &c. The report of the committee 
was adopted. On the recommendation of the works 
committee, it was resolved to appoint to the archi- 
tect’s department a chief draughtsman, at £200 a 
year, six efficient assistant draughtsmen, at a salary 
not exceeding £120 a year; and a “practical man,” 
at a salary of £2 2s, a week, to take charge of the 
structural drawings and specifications. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


CLAVERING, Essex.—The Congregational Chapel, 
which was opened last week, consists of the chapel 
proper, fronting the high road, and several rooms 
behind required for week-day services, classes, public 
meetings, and the Sunday school. Facing one on 
entering, at the farther end of the chapel is the 
preaching platform, the lower stage for the com- 
munion table, and the upper for the minister. It 
is formed of turned and pierced woodwork, stained 
and varnished, as is also the whole of the woodwork 
of the chapel. The galleries surround three sides of 
the chapel, and are supported on iron columns, 
coloured and gilt, and the front is framed of wood, 
fitted in with ornamental iron panels, decorated in 
colour. Sitting accommodation is thus provided for 
over 370 people. The principals of the roof are 
exposed to view, but the common rafters are 
plastered. During cold weather the building will be 
warmed by a Gurney’s stove sunk under the floor. 
On each side of the platform is a pointed arch door, 
that on the right leading to a minister’s vestry, and 
on the left to a large class-room. In the rear of the 
vestry there is also a scullery, &c., for use at tea 
meetings, and a separate entrance. Above these 
rooms is a large room, with an open-timbered roof, 
for the use of the Sunday scholars, and for public 
meetings. It is approached by a separate stone 
staircase from the exterior, and has doors leading 
into each gallery to enable the children to enter the 
chapel without going outside the building. The 
walls of this room are left without any plaster, and 
have bands of coloured brick worked in as orna- 
ment. The building is of Early French character, 
simply treated. The walls generally are of white 
Cambridge bricks, relieved by red and black in bands, 
arches, &c., and by Bath stone and red Mansfield 
in the tracery of the windows, shafts, bases, &ec. 
The entire cost will be about £1,300. The works 
have been well carried out by Mr. Cornwell, builder, 
of Bishop’s Stortford, from the designs, and under 
the superintendence of the architects, Messrs. Sulman 
& Rhodes, Guildhall Chambers, London. 

FoLkrstone.—The vicar of Folkestone is about to 


devote a money gift to the erection of a stained glass 
window in the Lady Chapel in the South Aisle, the 


‘subject of which is to be three figures—viz., S. Mary, 


8. Peter, and 8. Michael. The sculptured figures of 
the Saviour, the Virgin, and S. Mary Eanswyth, 
which are to be placed over the new porch, are nearly 
finished. A handsome iron altar screen is being pre- 
pared, and other improvements are to follow. 


MippLesporouGuH.—The corner stone of a new 
Unitarian church was laid at Middlesborough on 
the 14th inst. The style of the building is Early 
English, with a tower and spire 80ft. high. The 
church will be built of pressed red brick, with stone 
facings, and the spire will be wholly built of stone. 
The roof will be open-timbered, divided into four 
bays, with large principals. Open oak benches will 
be provided for 190 persons, and there will be a 
school in the form of achancel at one end which will 
accommodate 100 children, and which, if required, 
will be thrown into the chapel. The total cost is 
estimated at £2,200. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Eugene Clephan, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Shafto & Barry, of York. 


Ruepy.—On Tuesday week a peal of bells about 
to be hung in the new tower of the (Roman) Catholic 
Church at Rugby, were blessed by the Bishop of 
Birmingham. The bells were cast by Mears, of 
Wolverhampton. The architect is Mr. Bernard 
Whelan, of the Adelphi, London. The tower and 
spire are Early Gothic, rising about 200ft., and are 
built of Ancaster stone, with ashlar dressings of the 
same material, much of the sculpture being of Port- 
land stone. The whole of the interior walls, the 
staircases, bell-chambers, &c., are of finely-dressed 
stone. The tower consists of three stages, a deeply- 
recessed doorway, formed by a series of mouldings 
and marble columns, coming out to the faces of the 
buttresses; the doors themselves are of best English 
oak, with floriated hinges of wrought iron, trebly 
gilt. Above the door is a bas-relief of S. Hubert. 
On the faces of the lateral buttresses are large figures, 
representing the Virgin Mary and S. John. They 
are from the studio of Mr. Pfyffers. The first stage 
of the tower is vaulted in stone; above it are the 
ringing and bell-chambers, forming two other stages, 
and the spire rises above them. ‘The junction of the 
tower and spire is mest artistic. At each angle of 
the latter rises an elaborate niche of Portland stone, 
and in these stand carvings of four angels, blowing 
trumpets ; and from the base, in front and beneath, 
jut. out four grotesque monsters. The spire is 
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crocketted to the top, upon which rests a metal gilt 
cross and crock. A baptistry, built to replace a 
former insignificant structure, is entirely of ashlar 
work, The builders were Messrs. Parnell & Son, of 
Rugby. 


SHEFFIELD.—S. Mary’s (Roman) Catholic Church, 
Sheffield, was reopened on Sunday week, after being 
closed for a fortnight, during which time it has been 
thoroughly cleansed and painted, under the direction 
of Messrs. Hadfield & Son, architects. The altar in 
8. Joseph’s Chapel has been completed by the erection 
of a reredos, consisting of a series of canopied niches, 
with an arcading at the sides, the full width of the 
eastern wall, in Caen stone. The architecture is of 
the early part of the fourteenth century. The central 
upper niche contains a relievo representing the death 
of S. Joseph, and at each side are figures of the 
Archangels Gabriel and Michael, while the pediment 
is crowned with a figure of an angel holding a musical 
instrument. The design of the reredos is by Mr. 
Charles Hadfield, and the work has been well executed 
by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth, the figures being from 
the studio of Mr. Pfyffers. 


SirrincBourNE.—The restoration of S. Michael’s 
Church is progressing. The removal of the ugly 
western gallery, erected in the early part of the 
century for the accommodation of the singers, has 
disclosed an extraordinary piece of Vandalism. The 
capitals and bases of the pillars, which support the 
ancient Norman arch between the tower and nave of 
the church, were at the time of the erection of the 
gallery ruthlessly disfigured to obtain for it a firm 
support. A new roof to the nave has been com- 
menced. On removing the pews in the north aisle, a 
discovery interesting to archeologists was made. 
The workmen came upon the twelve steps which 
formerly communicated with the rood-Joft or gallery 
believed to have existed in the fifteenth century. 
The stair is found to occupy the interior of the 
largest buttress of the north wall. 


Soutruport. — Wesley Chapel, situate at the 
junction of Aughton-road and Kent-road, Birkdale 
Park, near Southport, was opened for divine worship 
on the 22nd inst. by the Rev. Luke H. Wiseman, 
M.A. (President of the Wesleyan Conference). The 
style of the chapel is Early English, and is faced on 
the whole of the exterior with Burnley pitch-faced 
walling stone. The dressings are executed in Cefn 
stone. The dimensions are as follow :—Nave, 71ft. 
6in. by 44ft.; apse, 20ft. by 20ft. ; organ transept, 
10ft. by 7ft.; vestry, 16ft. by 14ft.; minister’s 
vestry, 14ft. by 12ft.; principal porch, 12ft. by 
11ft. ; tower porch, 7ft. by 7ft.; and two vestibules, 
each 11ft. by 9ft. 6in. Over the front entrance and 
first bay on the north is a gallery for the scholars 
and free seats, approached by a separate entrance 
and stone staircase at the north-eastern extremity 
of the building. Facing Aughton-road and Kent- 
road, a tower and spire rise to the height of 110ft. 
from the ground-line. All the timber inside the 
chapel is of pitch-pine, and is stained and varnished. 
The roof is open timber. The pulpit is of pitch-pine, 
with ebony shafts, carved oak caps and moulded 
bases, and is neat and effective. The ventilation of 
the chapel has been well studied by the architects, 
and the heating apparatus was supplied by Messrs. 
Whitaker & Constantine, of Bolton, the system 
being that of hot-air, generated in their patent con- 
voluted stoves, and supplied to the different parts of 
the building through ornamental iron gratings. The 
following are the names of the contractors :—Brick- 
layer, Mr. Lamb; stonemason, Mr. J. Greenwood ; 
joiners, Messrs. Wishart & Irving; slater and plas- 
terer, Mr. Joseph Blanchard; plumber and glazier, 
Mr. Boyd; painters, Messrs. Cayton & Son. Messrs. 
Pidduck & Griffiths have supplied the gas-fittings, 
and Messrs. Boothroyd, Son, & Rimmer the com- 
munion table and chairs, and other fittings. The 
Stained glass is by Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of 
Manchester. The cost of the building and site is 
about £4,700, which has been entirely defrayed by 
John Fernley, Esq., of Clairville, Birkdale Park. 
The whole of the works have been carried out from 
the designs and under the immediate superintendence 
of Messrs. Mellor & Sutton, architects, Southport. 


BUILDINGS, 


Crostanp Moor.—The new workhouse at Crés- 
land Moor, Yorkshire, was completed last week. The 
buildings, which are situated not far distant from the 
Lockwood railway station, are erected of stone from 
local quarries. The centre building is 216ft. long 
and 52ft. broad, and three stories high, and contains 
the principal entrance and staircase, with central 
corridors 8ft. wide running from left to right on 
each floor. In the central tower is a tank capable 
of containing 10,000 gallons of water, intended to 
supply all the closets, lavatories, baths, &c. On the 


right of the principal entrance on the ground floor is 
the governor’s office, and on the left the matron’s 
room. On each side of the staircase rooms are set 
apart for clothing stores, &c.; the remaining part 
of this building, on the right hand, is divided into 
six day rooms for the men, with four staircases to 
the dormitories, and dvors into the airing grounds, 
making accommodation for 218 inmates. Behind 
this building, in the centre, is the dining hall, 58ft. 
long by 35ft. wide, with an open timber roof, and 
fitted up with desks and seats for 320 persons. To the 
left of the dining hall is the paid servants’ sitting 
room, kitchens, &c., &c. To the right of the main 
building is the hospital, a two-storied building, 131ft. 
long, one-half for males and one-half for females, 
each with separate entrances. All the sick rooms 
have windows on three sides, and accommodation is 
provided for a total of 75 patients. To the left of 
the main building is the school, 140ft. long, con- 
sisting of two day-rooms, two school-rooms, two 
class-rooms, and sitting-rooms for the teachers, the 
schools and class-rooms being fitted up with galleries, 
and lavatories and baths being connected with the 
day-rooms. The dormitories are on the first floor, 
two rooms for boys and two for girls. The total 
number provided for is as follows :—Main building, 
218; hospitals, 75; infectious ward, 20; children, 
100; total, 413. The buildings have been carried 
out from the designs of Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, 
architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury, at a cost of 
£24,000; the contractors being: masons, Messrs. 
A. Graham & Sons; joiners, Messrs. W. Fawcett 
& Sons; plasterers, Messrs. T. Longbottom & Sons; 
plumber, Mr. H. Garton; painter, Mr. G. Brighouse; 
slaters, Messrs. W. Goodwin & Sons; and iron- 
founders, Messrs. T. A. Heaps & Co. 


Lonpon —Extensive alterations are just now in 
course of being made in the ancient buildings of the 
Charterhouse, Goswell-road, especially between the 
lower end of the Great Hall and the Preacher’s Court. 
The old kitchen, which in its original state had 
probably served for the same purpose from a date 
anterior to the dissolution of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII. down to the present year, has been 
almost entirely taken down, and is now being rebuilt, 
and arrangements have been made for the intro- 
duction of gas for the purpose of cooking henceforth 
the dinners of the “ Poor Brethren,” who, it is al- 
most needless to add, have not been removed with 
the younger portion of the community into the 
country. Portions, too, of the wing which was 
devoted to the servants’ residence have been 
demolished, in order to be rebuilt in keeping with 
with the rest of the old buildings, only with increased 
accommodation. A large wall of demarcation has 
also been built across the gown boys’ quadrangle, 
which severs off completely that portion of the property 
which has been purchased by the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company for their school, and in which they are 
already beginning the necessary alterations in order 
to adapt the place to its new destination. 


Norruampron.—The new poor schools for girls 
and infants, erected at Northampton, in connection 
with the Convent of Notre Dame, Abington-street, 
were opened on Wednesday week. The building is 
a two-storied one, its elevation from basement.to 
ridge being nearly forty feet. It isa plain red brick 
erection, relieved with white brick and stone orna- 
mentation for window arches and sills. The front 
entrance is also arched in stone, and it is intended to 
place aboveit a figure of the Virgin and Child. The 
dimensions of the two principal rooms are—On the 
surface floors, 49ft. by 22ft.; height of lower 14ft., 
and of upper about 18ft.; class-rooms, infants’, 
22ft. by 12ft., and girls’, 22ft. by 19ft. The rooms 
will afford accommodation for about 300 children. 
Mr. Hull, S. Giles-street, was the architect, and Mr. 
Watkin, whose contract of £910 was the accepted 
one, the builder. 


Pappockx.—The corner stone of new schools for 
the Methodist New Connexion, Paddock, was laid on 
Saturday week. The building will be adjacent to 
the chapel, and will be Italian in style, accommoda- 
tion being provided for 700 children. In the base- 
ment there will be a spacious kitchen, fitted up with 
complete tea apparatus, &c. On the ground floor 
there will be entrances to three staircases on right 
and left of a wide corridor. On the left hand of the 
corridor there will be four class-rooms, on the right 
hand five class-rooms, and at the enda large class-room 
36ft. by 20ft. Above these class-rooms there will 
be a large assembly room to accommodate the whole 
of the 700 scholars, the dimensions being 80ft. by 36ft. 
The entire structure will be erected of stone, covered 
with blue slates, and finished with stucco inside, and 
is estimated to cost £2,000. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, 
of Huddersfield and Dewsbury, are the architects, 
and the work has been taken in sections by various 
local contractors. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OuR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 


Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 
15s. per annum ; 7s. 6d. for six months; $s. 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 
Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS, 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING NEws, post free from this Office, for 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance, 


The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. 


i= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


RECEIVED.—H. B.—W. M—E. W. G.—E. T.—J. & T. D.— 
A. G.—G. G. H.—C. B. AJ. W. C.—W. E. & B.— 
8. 8.—J. McO.—J. A. C—J. B. W.—J. N.—B. & W.— 
J. W.—W. B.—An Old Subscriber.—A, P. H.—J. A.— 
E. W.—J. H. E.—R. T. S.—W. T. B.—E. W. P.—C. A. A. 
—Sketcher.—Indian Subscriber—J. T. W.—T. R.— 
W. P.—S. & Sons.—B. W. & Co. 


ONE OF THE PREMIATED.—You do not say our report wag 


incorrect. We would willingly insert an official contra- 
diction. 
——— 
We =. 
Correspondence, 
— 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
To the Editor of the Bursnine News. 


Srr,—At a time when the public mind is so occu- 
pied, as it as at present, on the subject of the impor- 
tance of establishing a safeguard against lightning, 
I will, with your permission, offer a few remarks on 
the subject, and describe a plan which obviates the 
difficulty; a plan by no means novel, but to which 
sufficient attention has not been paid, either by 
architects, builders, or the public generally. Con- 
sidering with what ease and trifling expense damage 
by lightning may be rendered impossible, is it not a 
marvel that all private as well as public buildings are 
not protected by means of a lightning conductor ? 

The best form of conductor is constructed of 
galvanised iron (or, what is still better, though more 
costly, copper) rope, and is fastened in close contact 
with the building it is designed to protect. It is con- 
tinuous in length, and is supported at intervals by 
skips of the same metal fixed to the building, The 
upper portion of the rope is fixed to a solid, pointed, ~ 
copper rod, and electro-gilded at the tip to prevent 
oxidation. The other end of this rod is fitted with 
a socket to receive one end of the rope, which is 
securely and metallically connected to it. As electri- 
city passes over a smooth surface more readily than 
over one in which breaks occur, the fact of a con- 
ductor being continuous throughout its whole length 
is a valuable feature, as is also the close connection 
between it and the building, as it thus becomes 4 
safeguard against ascending as well as descending 
currents. The end of the rope may be either buried 
in the earth or be terminated in a tank of water, 
which should be in metallic connection with the 
earth, It is advisable that each stack of chimneys 
should have a separate copper rod, which may be 
connected with the main rope, with which, where 
practicable, the gutters, &c. round the roof, should 
also be brought into metallic connection. The ad- 
vantage to be gained by this is, that as the rod only 
guards an area in any direction equal to its owt 
height above the height of building it is intended to 
protect, an extra safeguard is thereby obtained. In 
cases where it might be considered a disfigurement to 
carry a rope outside a building, there is no reason 
whatever why it should not be carried down inside a 
house. For be it remembered that when lightning 
has a clear path to the earth, there is no danger to 
be apprehended; the real danger is when its path is 
obstructed or its course broken. 
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Tt has been suggested that the copper rope should 
be connected with the water-pipes themselves, and 
thus save the expense of a rope. This, however, I 
consider objectionable. If the pipes are made of 
lead, there is a possibility of the lightning spark 
fusing them, and thus causing no small inconve- 
nience; while, on the other hand, if they be of iron, 
the joints indoors are frequently packed with red or 
white lead, which is liable to destroy the metallic 
connection. 

The cost of the apparatus is very trifling, com- 
pared with the advantages it offers: a wire rope of 
copper of a sectional area of about five-sixteenths 
or three-eighths of an inch, and about 60ft. long, 
which is sufficient length for a house of average 
height, costs only about £3; while a galvanised- 
iron rope, possessing a sectional area of about jin., 
and the same length, costs about a guinea. The 
finial of Zin. or $in. copper rod, drawn to a point, 
and electro-gilded at tip, and about 6ft. long with 
socket, may be provided for a sum not exceeding 
half a guinea. 

Thus it will be seen that, for a small sum, a per- 
fect safeguard against the disastrous effects of light- 
ning may be provided.—I am, &c.,  F. Russe. 


Electric Telegraph Works, Chippenham Mews, 
Harrow-road, August 21. 


VENTILATING TROUGH JUNCTIONS FOR 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


Srr,—I understand the principle of Mr. Guil- 
laume’s ‘‘trough” well enough; it is simply the 
putting in of an extra syphon-trap with a ventilating 
pipe. I have, however, objected, and do still object, 
to this extra syphon-trap at every closet, &c., as a 
needless expense, and in this I now find Mr. Guil- 
laume himself supporting me, for (p. 152) he says, 
‘Tn fact, it renders the syphon or other trap com- 
paratively of little value.” Now, if his ventilated 
trough will keep back sewage gas I ask what is to 
hinder a simple, properly put-in, and properly 
ventilated syphon-trap from doing thesame? More, 
I respectfully ask Mr. Guillaume to show by a 
drawing, with explanation, how the addition of his 
ventilated-trough would have any advantage what- 
ever over a simple syphon-trap put in (say) as shown 
by Figs. 113 and 118, page 392, May 17, Vol. 22? 
And as in many cases water-closets are put up in 
the centre of a building and far from the exterior 
walls, with soil-pipes dropping perpendicularly down, 
I ask him to show how he would put the troughs in 
for them.—I am, &c., PLUMBER. 


BETHLEHEM AND BRIDEWELL HOSPITALS 
SURVEYORSHIP. 


Srmr,—The election of a surveyor to the hospital 
estates of the above charities, vacant by the decease 
of the late Mr. Frederick Marrable, took place on 
Thursday the 29thinst. There were, as usual, nume- 
rous candidates, although the emoluments of the 
office are not proportionate to the duties expected to 
be performed by the surveyor. The remedy for this 
state of things lies with the architects themselves, 
and it is idle for the profession to expect better 
terms whilst the foremost men show themselves 
ready to compete with each other for even the 
smallest offices, and do not disdain to make use of 
every petty shift and intrigue to obtain their ends. 
From those who presented themselves on this occa- 
sion, the names of five gentlemen were chosen—viz., 
Mr. Frederick Porter, Mr. Richard Roberts, Mr. 
J. T. Christopher, Mr. Charles Barry, and Mr. 
Trollope. These were still further reduced by 
Striking out the names of those with the least 
humber of votes when Mr. Porter was ultimately 
elected.—I am, &c., Sadie 


DOMES 


Srr,—Adverting to the leading article in your 
last week’s issue, and to that portion of it on domes 
as applied to Gothic architecture, I would remind 
the writer of one—in my opinion—very successful 
application of the dome to a Gothic edifice; it is that 
of Bayeux Cathedral, and was introduced during 
the restoration of that cathedral in 1868. We see 
that in this instance the architect knew full well 
that a Successful treatment of the dome could not be 
obtained if the base of it started from the main body 
of the structure; it is, therefore, led up to by two 
orders of traceried openings, and is octagonal on 
plan, with crocketted ribs at each angle, and 
terminated by a small and graceful spire. Nothing 
could be more beautiful and effective than the treat- 
ment of this, the central feature of the cathedral, and 
the grouping of it with the pinnacles and spires of the 
other parts adds immensely to the grandeur of this 
very grand Norman building.—I am, &c., 
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SAFETY CANDLE LAMP. 


Srr,—In a letter which appeared in your paper 
some weeks since referring to the lamentable fire at 
S. Mary Magdalen, Paddington, it was suggested 
whether some one of your correspondents could not 
devise means of obviating such accidents for the 
future. 

Many such arise from the custom prevail- 
ing among English workmen of carrying their lamp 
or candle in the hand. Throughout the mines in 
the Harz Mountains the lamp is attached by a hook 
to the front of the miner’s cap, and accidents by fire 
are in comparison far fewer than in English mines 
or upon English works. It is, however, so exces- 
sively difficult to persuade English workmen to 
change traditional customs, that I resolved to design 
alamp suitable either for attaching to the cap or 
buttonhole, or for carrying in the hand. I beg to 
submit to you a drawing and description of my 
lamp, trusting you may think it worthy of publica- 
tion in your paper. I will only add that the safety 
arms are drawn down very thin where they are 
rivetted to the candle tube that they may act as 
springs to prevent any sudden jar from breaking the 
lamp glass. 


A, candle tube; B, nozzle screwing on to tube ; 
C, glass shade; D, draught holes; E, candle; F, 
sliding socket to receive candle; G, spiral spring; 
H, bottom plug screwing on to tube; I @), I @), 1@), 
safety arms to protect glass shade rivetted to 
tube. 

This apparatus is similar to a candle lamp with the 
addition of the glass shade, the safety arms, and the 
bottom plug. The glass is fixed into the nozzle 
with whiting. The nozzle is only to be unscrewed 
when the lamp requires cleaning out. The safety 
arms protect the lamp from injury through a fall or 
otherwise. 

No. 1 is provided. with a hook for fasten- 
ing to a man’s cap or buttonhole. No. 2 has a 
sharp point to fix lamp to horizontal timber. No. 3 
has a similar point to fix lamp to vertical timber. 
The bottom plugis for introducing fresh candles. A 
foot may be substituted for the plug.—I am, &e., 


CHARLES TURNER. 
12, Tower Ports Hill, Southampton 
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PLYMOUTH ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,— Quatrefoil,” in your issue of the 23rd, 
is very hard upon Mr. St. Aubyn and his works in 
the West—unfairly so, I think. Taking \his new 
churches and restorations in Cornwall and Devon 
as a whole, we cannot refrain from looking with 
deep respect and no little admiration upon them. No 
doubt “ A Plymouthian” overshot the mark a little 
by saying as a retort to “Quatrefoil’s” contemptuous 
condemnation of Mr. St. Aubyn’s ‘very ordinary 
district churches” that S. James-the-Less promised 
to be the most striking modern work in the diocese, 
but this was, of course, to some extent excusable, 
although two wrongs never make a right. Mr. 
Hawkins’ Church of S. Michael and All Angels at 
Exeter; Mr. B. Ferrey’s S. Michael’s at Otterton; 
Mr. Street’s S. John’s, Torquay ; and Messrs. 
George and Vaughan’s clever little church at Roos- 
down, with several others, are no doubt superior in 
many respects, as far as one can honestly judge 
from the portions of S. James’ now built—the 
plinths are all in and have been for some years, but 
only a portion of the church has yet been erected. 
But there is little doubt that Mr. St. Aubyn’s churches 
are immeasurably preferable to those erected by any 
Plymouth architect; indeed, if 1 except Mr. Reade’s 
very fair church at Mannamead, I do not remember 
ever having seen or heard of a new church pro- 
ceeding from a local architect’s office. 


“HH.” is undoubtedly right in his criticisms upon the 
ugly tops to the small towers upon the west-end of 
the new Guildhall-buildings, and also in respect to 
the huge apex stones surmounting the gables, and 
forming a base for the sculptured figures. Curiously 
enough, the largest figure over the council chamber 
stands upon an apex stone of about half the strength 
of the other ones, although the rest of the figures 
are not more than two-thirds the size of the one 
upon the slight base. This is the strangest division 
of labour I ever met with; it is mot “ very 
ordinary,” but very extraordinary ! 


Why does “ Quatrefoil” criticise Mr. Keats’ new 
shops in Bedford-street with such undue severity, 
and gratuitously advise that architect to “stick to 
his plaster architecture rather than attempt more 
than he can perform’? If I except Messrs. 
Ambrose & Snell’s new shops in Old Town and 
Edgcumbe-streets, there are certainly no other mer- 
cantile premises to be compared to these in the three 
towns. Mr. Keats has undoubtedly chosen a free 
treatment of Italian architecture, but not of a more 
objectionable description than we see every day 
turned out by some of our best known architects in all 
large cities throughout the country. If there were 
more buildings of the sort in Plymouth the town would 
be, architecturally speaking, decidedly the gainer for 
it. ‘‘ Quatrefoil’” ends his first letter by referring 
to Mr. Norman’s new house for Lord Graves in 
eulogistic terms as likely to be ‘‘the fingst piece of 
architectural composition of its kind for many miles 
around.” I hope, and have no doubt it may be, but 
the formidable notice board at the gates informing 
the public of the penalties to be incurred for tres- 
passing upon the grounds or building under any 
pretence, effectually debars ordinary people from 
having an opportunity afforded them of forming any 
opinion.—I am, &e., THREE Towns. 


S1r,—One ordinary ‘“‘ church” doesnot make ‘four,’ 
the number to which Quatrefoil applies that epithet ; 
and I may further add, with regard to S. Paul’s, that 
the building of the tower was a necessity, the site 
having been given on that condition. As to the ques-" 
tion of a clerestory, it was mooted, but abandoned on 
account of the estimated cost. I think, too, that it is 
questionable what the effect of a clerestoried nave of 
about 40ft. long would have been. As to the ‘‘ utterly 
useless” east windows, block them up, and see what 
the result would be. Remember, I have never said 
that S. Paul’s was otherwise than ‘‘ ordinary.” I have 
only said that with £3,000 it would be difficult to have 
built a better church. ‘‘ Quatrefoil,” it would seem, 
has yet to learn how the absence of some accessory or 
other detracts from the merits of a building. However 
good a house or church may be in itself, if placed in 
an open field away from trees or buildings it will lose 
much of its effect. And such was the position of 
S. James’s Church originally, but ‘‘ now” bettered by 
the adjoining ‘‘vicarage and schools.” Not long ago 
I saw this fact realised in the case of a church built by 
Mr. Street, and which never looked well till the schools 
were added, and which will, doubtless, look better still 
when the trees are grownup. ‘“ Quatrefoil” implies 
that the S. Mary’s Church cost £14,000. I think that 
half that sum would more than cover every charge 
connected with it, including the extensive schools in 
the crypt below it. Doubtless the tower might have 
been placed anywhere but where it is, but there were 
utilitarian reasons for its present position, which could 
not be sacrificed to mere effect. As to his criticisms 
onit he stands alone, I suspect, for the only adverse 
one that I have ever heard made was that the pinnacles 
might have been bolder. 
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With respect to S. Stephens, ‘‘ Quatrefoil ” betrays 
somewhat of a Classical prejudice against the freedom 
of Gothic architecture when he objects to the cutting 
a doorway through the corner of a window-sill. Had 
it been done wantonly, it would have been objec- 
tionable, but it was a work of a truthful necessity, 
else the doorways must have cut through buttresses, 
or placed in a dirty back lane at the west end. As to 
the tower and spire, pace ‘‘ Quatrefoil,” I do not stand 
alone in pronouncing them good, and, I would add, the 
best in the towns. I have not the ‘‘ Ecclesiologist ” at 
hand, but if ‘“‘ Quatrefoil” has, and will refer to its 
numbers of some twenty-five years back, he will find 
the churches we have been discussing more favourably 
noticed than he has done. They were all built in the 
order that I have named, and each, if I remember 
aright, was considered in turn superior to its predeces- 
sors, consequently the managers of that periodical 
differed from ‘‘ Quatrefoil” as to the comparative 
merits of S. James and S Mary. 

As ‘“Quatrefoil” says nothing more concerning 
Devonport-park Lodge, or the Cornwall-street schools, 
I need not refer to them, and still less to the house in 
course of erection for Lord Graves, at Thanckes, on 
the Cornwall side of the Tamar, which has no more to 
do with Plymouth than one that is being built by Mr. 
St. Aubyn for Captain Parker, R.N., at Delamore. 

Ihave not seen Mr. Street’s church at Torquay, and 
I by no means intend to pit Mr. St. Aubyn against 
him or Sir G. Scott, who was, I think, the architect 
of Mr. Gibbs’ church at Exeter, which I have seen; but 
if S. James’s Church, Plymouth, is completed as it 
ought to be, I venture to state that it will holdits own 
with either, and for an unique arrangement to meet 
the peculiarities of the site will be unsurpassed by any 
building whatever. The original tender for its erec- 
tion was £4,000, and for that sum, or thereabouts, had 
the money been forthcoming, it would have been 
built, so whatever merits it may possess are those of 
** architecture” and not ‘‘ decoration,” considering that 
it will hold 800 persons. An engraving of it long ago 
appeared in the Builder, and also, I think, a plan of the 
site, an irregular triangle, into which the church fits 
as a hand into a glove. The arrangement may be 
briefly described as two naves, with aclerestory on their 
outer sides only, and two aisles, all four of different 
lengths, with a tower, vestry, &c.—I am, &c., 


A PLYMOUTHIAN. 


DESIGNS FOR EDINBURGH CATHEDRAL. 


Srr,—In the review of the Edinburgh competition, 
copied from the Scotsman, the design marked “ Fideli- 
tas ” is attributed to me. Will you allow me to assure 
you that I have no connection with it.—I am, &c., 


W. BURGES. 
15, Buckingham-street, Strand, August 24. 


BERLIN PARLIAMENT HOUSE COMPETITION. 


Sir,—From the time I despatched my drawings 
from London for the above competition I have not 
directly received a word of information respecting 
them, no acknowledgment of their receipt, no par- 
ticulars of the award of prizes, and no notice taken re- 
specting theirreturn to my possession. I should like 
to know if all the other English competitors have re- 
ceived similar treatment, and if so what course they 
mean to take. Such treatment, it appears to me, is 
simply disgraceful.—I am, &c., M. 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


Srr,—I should feel obliged by your answering the 
following questions in your next issue. 1. No length 
given for back wall. 2. It is presumed that a back 
or private entrance be required to school yards for the 
purpose of emptying ash-pits, &c. 3. Playgrounds. 
4. Will the two class-rooms in the graded schools be 
required to accommodate collectively 120 children ? 
Will the requirements of the Liverpool Local Build- 
ings Acts suffice? 6. Heating apparatus is men- 
tioned: are ordinary open fireplaces and stoves 
excluded ?—I am, &c., 


Liverpool, August 21. A. B.C. 


S1R,—In your conditions of the above competition 
you say that each of the graded schools is to have a 
general room for the assemblage of the department at 
one time. Is this merely to be a hall to seat 220 boys 
or girls ? According to the rules issued by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, no more than 120 can 
well be taught in one graded school, which would 
necessitate two school-rooms for 220 scholars. Thus, 
each graded school would have one general room or 
assemblage-hall, two school-rooms, four class-rooms, 
&c. Or are we to understand that 120 children are to 
be taught in the four class-rooms, and the remaining 
100 in a school-room, which is to be made large 
enough to seat the whole 220 scholars when necessary ? 
—Iam, &c., G. Browne. 


Srr,—Is it intended to restriet the competitors in 
the above to six groups of benches and desks, not ex- 
ceeding 12ft. in length and three rows in depth for the 
graded schools? If so I cannot imagine how accom- 
modation can be provided for the 160 scholars remain- 
ing in the school-room after the class-rooms are 
occupied. Ishould also feel obliged if you will state 
in your replies whether we may set back the buildings 
from the streets to any extent we please,—I am, &., 


© 


Sutercommunication, 


pees SA 


QUESTIONS. 


[2635.]—Pettenkofer’s Process for Restoring 
Pictures.—Can any one give me the details of this 
process ?—B. P. 


[2636.]—Kaolin Bricks.—I believe these bricks 
possess aremarkably high refractory power. Can any 
one tell me by whom they are manufactured ?— 
S.R. Bh. 


[2637.|— Hardening Gypsum Marble or 
Stucco.—How is this substance best mixed to obtain 
the greatest degree of hardness ?—MOoDEL. 


[2638.]—Barracks.—Where can I obtain some 
information (plans, &c.) about the construction of 
barracks ?>—M. E. 


[2639.]—Ventilation and Drainage.—I shall 
be much obliged if some reader will recommend me to 
a practical work on the ventilation and drainage of 
cottage houses.—CouNTRY BUILDER. 


[2640.|—Hynesford Castle, Kent.—The present 
remains of this old castle consist merely of a few flint 
walls, with traces of windows. It is said that Henry IL. 
andS. Thomas a Becket quarrelled about its possession, 
it being held by the latter, and is in some way connec- 
ted with the circumstances of his death. Otford, some 
little distance from Eynesford, was the property of 
Becket. Can any of your readers tell me something 
more about the earlier history of Eynesford Castle, and 
how it has got into its present ruined state? As in 
other old castles, there are found traces of a moat 
round its external walls.—J. W. S. 


[2641.]—Estimating Cost of Furnace Chim- 
ney Shafts.—Is there any recognised method of 
measuring and valuing a lofty brick chimney stack ? 
I have consulted all the books touching upon quanti- 
ties and estimates, but cannot find any information 
upon the subject. Is the brickwork taken net accord- 
ing to its exact quantity, or is the chimney measured 
as if solid, as in the case of an ordinary house flue ? Is 
one uniform price put down for the whole work, or is 
it priced off in stages to allow for the extra haulage 
and scaffolding for the higher parts?—R. L. F. 


[2642.|—Estimating Chimney Shafts.—What 
is the surveyor’s rule for measuring and valuing brick 
chimneys to furnaces? All authorities on quantities 
agree that chimneys and flues should be measured as 
though solid, and that the price of this part of the work 
should not be decreased in consequence of this artificial 


( mode of measurement; but I imagine that this rule 


was meant for domestic structures only. I should feel 
obliged if some of your correspondents would tell me 
whether I should measure a large furnace chimney 
stack (say 100ft. high) as solid work ; and if so, whether 
I should price it at the same rate per rod as the walls of 
the adjoining factory. Also, whether there is any rule 
for increasing the price of the work for the higher 
stages of the chimney to compensate for extra height 
of scaffold at top, and consequently extra thickness of 
same at bottom, and for the increased labour of hoist- 
ing the materials.—R. M. 


REPLIES, 


[2626.|—Kitchen Boilers.—‘‘J. T. J.” (p. 112) 
says that every evening about seven o’clocka disagree- 
able noise arises from the kitchen boiler, or from the 
pipes in connection with it. Now, seven p.m. will, I 
suppose, be just after dinner, when a large fire being 
on, the water in boiler begins to boil, and. the steam 
therefore gets up, and owing to it possibly not getting 
away so readily as it ought to, the noise complained of 
begins. This noise may be caused by the top coupling 
of boiler projecting down into boiler, or by the end of 
boiler where coupling is being lowest. Now these 
should be guarded against. The end of boiler where 
coupling is should rather be highest, andif the coupling 
projects into boiler it should be taken out and the pro- 
jecting part either cut off, or else two slits cut in it 
with the file. The top or hot pipe should also have a 
regular incline all the way between boiler and tank, 
and not be allowed to “bag” down anywhere.—P. 


[2627.,—Template and Templet.—‘The best 
way is to make a templet to the well-hole of the stairs, 
as the shadowed part in the plan B, then draw the rise 
and thread of the steps on the templet as C.”—Page 53, 
plate 34, in work by William Pain, 4.p. 1771.—M. G. 


[2627.]—Template and Templet.—I believe 
template to be a corruption of templet. A templet 
has two meanings :—1, An instrument for taking the 
length of the stretcher and the width of the header in 
building walls, &c. 2. A wooden mould used by 
masons and bricklayers for sloping, battering, and 
curved work,—J.T. J. 


[2627.]|—Template and Templet.—I quote from 
an author under date 1703. After referring to the 
London Act of that date, he says: ‘“‘ Thus far the Act. 
Note further. When you lay any timber on brickwork, 
as tassels (or torsels) for mantle-trees to lie on, or 
lintels over windows, or templets under girders, or any 
other timbers, lay them in loam, which is a great pre- 
server of timber, for mortar eats and corrodes the 
timber.”—P. 172. ‘Again, some also advise that all 
tarsels for mantle-trees to lie on, or lintels over 
windows, or templets under girders, or any other 
timber that must lie in the wall, to lay them in loam, 
which isa great preserver of timber.”—P. 72,—M. G. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

ANDOVER.—It appears from a report by Dr, 
Thorne Thorne, on an outbreak of diphtheria in the 
town of Andover in Hampshire, that the inhabitants, 
numbering nearly six thousand, are dependent for 
their water-supply on wells, many of which are sunk 
into the chalk in dangerous proximity to sources of 
excremental pollution. Both the chemical and the 
microscopical examination of some of these waters 
show undoubted pollution. 
Burdon Sauderson cannot, the British Medical Jour- 
nal thinks, be a pleasant morsel to the inhabitants. 
The water, he says, contains monads and amcebe ; 
it also swarms with bacteria. 
tains bacteria in such numbers proves that it con- 
tains organic matter in a state of active putrefactiye 
decomposition, and that it is wholly unfit for human 
consumption. Aneflicientsystem of drainage is also 
much needed. 


Hornsry.—From some correspondence read, and 


the discussion which ensued, at a recent meeting of 


the Hornsey Local Board, it seems that the Seven 
Sisters Road, fromthe principal entrance to Finsbury- 
park to the corner of Blackstock-lane, is without 
sewerage of any kind, the whole of the surface water 
passing into some adjacent fields, finding its level at 
the back of houses, and causing in wet and stormy 
weather a fearful nuisance. ‘There is a dispute 
between the Hornsey and the South Hornsey Boards 
as to which Board the road belongs to, and while 
this point is unsettled the public suffers. 


The report of Dr, 


The fact that 1¢ con- 


LrvERPooL.—At the meeting of the Liverpool — 


Water Committee on Monday, a discussion took place 
upon the water supply of the town. The chairman of 
the committee stated that a number of deep wells, 
from which a large proportion of the town water 
had been drawn, had of late years become contami- 


nated by sewage, which had dangerously affected — 


the purity of the water, but in some cases the 
measures taken had remedied the evil. With regard 
to the main reservoirs at Rivington, these works 
were designed 25 years ago, since which time Liver- 
pool had nearly doubled its population, so that some 
measures would have to be taken to increase the 
supply. A new reservoir was being constructed at 
Rivington, and would be ready in 18 months hence, 
and he (the chairman) was satisfied that with that 
addition, if they could restore the wells to their 
original state of purity, there would be sufficient 
water for ten years to come. This course would en- 
tail a large expenditure, but it was for the inhabi- 
tants to say whether they would adopt this, or force 
the Corporation to adopt a scheme like that of 
bringing the water from Bala Lake, at an outlay of 
a million or a million and a half. At present there 
Was a positive want of two million gallons a day on 
a ten hours’ supply, and he believed that there was 
something like £30,000 or £40,000 worth of water 
absolutely wasted every year. The committee had 
visited Manchester, and ascertained the system in 
force there for checking leakage and waste, and they 
considered it to be very effective and complete. A 


discussion ensued, in the course of which it was | 
stated that though the reservoirs at Rivington were — 


at present full to overflowing, Liverpool was on a 
supply of only seven hours daily. It was ultimately 
agreed that an amended code of regulations and in- 


structions to the public as to the prevention of - 


waste should be drawn up and submitted to the next 
meeting. 


S. Gzorcn’s, HANOVER-SQUARE.—The Vestry of 


S. George’s, Hanover-square, have rejected the re- 
commendation of a committee that the Medical 
Officer of Health for the parish shall not be allowed 
to carry on a private practice. 


as proposed by the same committee. 


will not be made until after the recess. 


THE POLLUTION oF STREAMS.—Some experiments : 
have been tried at the cloth mills of Messrs. Thomas 


Pratt & Sons, Leeds, with an invention of Mr. Fulda, — 


of Ramsgate, for the clarification of impure and dis- 


coloured water. 


about 10,000 gallons, the daily discharge from the 
works. Mr. Fulda, with the limited apparatus he 


has at command, purifies the 10,000 gallons in two ~ 
hours. After leaving the storage tank, the refuse 


from the mill passes through a two-inch pipe into a 
well. Here it is simply churned by an agitator 


driven by a two-horse power engine, whilst from a 
cistern chemical ingredients (the nature of which 


The tank into which all the dis- _ 
coloured water from the mill is conducted holds 


constitute part of Mr. Fulda’s invention) are mixed _ 


with the refuse. The result is surprising. Dis- 
charged from the well into another storage tank, the 


dye water may be seen in process of filtration—the 


thick, murky dye material settling to the bottom of 
the tank. 
matter, 


passes into another tank, and thence 


leaves the works apparently as bright and clear 


as when it entered. In dealing with the chemi- 
cal refuse of a cloth mill, Mr. Fulda labours under 


great disadvantages, combating as he does with 


matter foreign to sewage. In the case of sewage, 
he avers that, after passing through one precipitat- 


The water, relieved of the coloured — 


ing pan under his system, the water is capable 


of human consumption. 


He also claims for hisim- 


i 


They have, however, 
approved of the salary being fixed at £350 perannum, __ 
The appoint- — 

ment (which is vacant by the death of Dr. Aldis) 
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vention cheapness, simplicity, efficacy, and expedi- | a group in marble, representing a child reposing on 


tion. 

Tue WELL AT THE New LAMBETH WORKHOUSE. 
—Mr. Parris, the architect for the new workhouse 
now in course of erection in Lambeth, states that the 
artesian well has been bored through 100ft. of chalk, 
but that the well at Bethlehem Hospital is still 30ft. 
lower. It has been decided, on the recommendation 
of the architect, that the well shall be carried 50ft. 
lower, so as to be below the well at the hospital. 
This will make the well 150ft. below the surface, 
which is unusual for wells of this description, 100ft. 
being considered an average depth. 


eS 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Bust or Sir WALTER Scott For 8. Lovis, Mis- 
souRL—Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., of Edinburgh, 
has just completed a bust of Sir Walter Scott, for 
8. Louis, Missouri. The work was commissioned. 
by the Caledonian Society, a body of patriotic 
Scotchmen in §. Louis, and is intended to be placed 
in the public library of the town as a permanent 
memorial of the Scott centenary celebration. In 
carrying out the task assigned him, Mr. Hutchison 
had at his disposal the model of a bust by Chantrey, 
as also the fine portrait of Sir Walter by Colvin 
Smith, R.A., which was exhibited in the Scott 
collection last year. The result comes out in fine 
Carrara marble, draped in the folds of a plaid secured 
over the left breast with a simple Celtic brooch. 


Patnwa.—A new drinking fountain was opened at 
Patna, near Liverpool, on Monday week. It consists 
of a basement of polished gray Aberdeen granite, 
with two basins, into which the water flows through 
two metal spouts issuing from lions’ heads. Above 
is a moulded plinth of Yorkshire stone supporting 
the shaft of the fountain, which is of polished 
Aberdeen granite, with a moulded band across the 
middle, with acarved shield, andarms a lionrampant. 
Above the shaft is a richly-carved Gothic capital, 
with splayed angles, surmounted by an open corona 
in Yorkshire stone, carrying a carved conventional 
fleur-de-lis. The total height of the fountain is 
twelve feet from the basement to the top of the 
finial. The design was furnished by Mr. H. H. 
Vale, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Liverpool. 


Ow Office Table, 


——<»—__— 


Tue London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany have commenced surveys for a line from 
Seaton to Kings Cliffe. The Midland Railway Com- 
pany have been surveying for a new line from Ket- 
tering to Weldon, Kings Cliffe, and Stamford. 


Onr-cLAss Raruway Tratys.—At the last half- 
yearly meeting of the Blyth and Tyne Railway 
Company, the chairman, Mr. Joseph Laycock, said 
he had had some serious thoughts of adopting the 
American system of having one class of carriages 
only, for at present they found considerable difficulty 
in appropriating their various carriages to their pro- 
miscuous traftic. They had some carriages running 
empty, while others were overcrowded, and he 
thought, on a short line like theirs, it would be no 
hardship to run nothing but third-class carriages. 
The fact was that they hada very large proportion 
of third-class passengers as compared with others; 
for instance, their first-class passengers numbered 
19,000, while of third-class passengers they carried 
577,000 during the half-year. He repeated, on a 
short line like theirs, he did not see how it could be 
a hardship for respectable people to ride third-class, 
and in fact, owing to the great accommodation first- 
class passengers expected to receive, they became a 
regular nuisance. 


Prince Consort’s Starvrs.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette says:—Some unfortunate fatality seems 
to attach itself to the Prince Consort’s statues con- 
nected with the memorials erected to him. In the 
Hyde-park memorial the absence, “from unayoid- 
able causes,” of the principal figure has led many 
persons to mistake the pedestal for a sarcophagus. 
In Dublin, from unavoidable causes, the statue of 
the Prince was not forthcoming when it was to have 
been inaugurated, and as the pedestal was also 
wanting, a sham figure was placed on a sham 
pedestal, which shortly afterwards was damaged by 
a sham explosion. In Edinburgh the Queen, who 
was to have inspected the equestrian statue of the 
Prince which the people of Scotland intend to erect 
to his memory, was prevented from doing so by the 
fact that the statue is not yet ready, so that all that 
her Majesty could do was to drive through Char- 
lotte-square, where it is intended that the memorial 
shall in course of time be placed,” 


Rarnart’s Marsie Grour.—The Nordische 
Presse announces, ‘under reserve,” that there has 
. lately been discovered at S. Petersburg the only work 

of sculpture by the hand of Raphael, consisting of 


adolphin. Models in plaster and engravings of the 
group are well known, but the original, the existence 
of which at Paris about the year 1770 is incon- 
testably proved, has disappeared since then, and it is 
not improbable, says the Presse, that the group 
which has been found, among other objects of art 
bought in the time of the Empress Catherine II. to 
adorn the Palace of the Taurida, is really the 
original by the chisel of Raphael. 


TRANSFERRING Penciy DRAWING ON PAPER TO 
otuER Paper.—Any kind of reasonably fine paper, 
either thick or thin, serves to receive the copy. 
Simply lay it upon the drawing board, then upon the 
face of the drawing paper lay the transfer paper, and 
upon the top of the lot lay the drawing, pencil marks 
upwards, fasten the whole three sheets together, and 
to the board, by four drawing pins, one at each 
corner, then proceed to run over the pencil marks 
with a fine but dull pointed instrument. Use for the 
purpose a stocking darning needle with a handle, and 
the point ground off ; run over the marks in the same 
way as with a transparent slate. If the drawing is 
not too thick, and the carbon paper good, a good copy 
with care and practice may be obtained. Copies are 
also taken by first perforating the picture with small 
holes along the marked lines with a needle, then 
afterwards laying it on the face of another sheet of 
paper, and rubbing it over with powdered black lead ; 
the black lead goes through the holes and leaves a 
dotted outline beneath. A pencil is afterwards run 
over the marks, and a fair copy is produced, which 
can be quickly multiplied. 


Lrrps Scnoont or Art.—The following students 
of the Leeds School of Art have been awarded third 
grade prizes by the Science and Art Department. 
Advanced prizes have been awarded to Miss A. J. 
Addyman, for painting a group from nature in 
water-colours; G. B. Bulmer, for a design for 
surface decoration; Thomas Hunt, for a drawing of 
the figure from the cast; J. C. Lancaster, for a 
drawing of the figure from the cast; Samuel Sibbett, 
for a drawing of the figure from the cast; Alfred 
Walker, for a design for plastic decoration; Wm. 
Webb, for a design for surface decoration; Miss E. 
Pegler, for painting a group from nature in oil- 
colours; G. H. Oliphant, for a model of the figure 
from the cast; A. Corkwell, for a shaded drawing 
from the cast; F. Horsman, for a shaded drawing 
from the cast. Elementary prize has been awarded 
to William Hall, for a drawing of details of archi- 
tecture from copy. 


TrAMwAy CLEANSING MAcurINnE.—A new machine, 
designed to simplify the process of cleansing the 
tramway rails, has just been invented and patented 
by Dr. Alexander Wood. A trial of the machine 
was made on Monday at Edinburgh. The apparatus 
(which requires a horse and man to work it) con- 
sists, in the first place, of a couple of metal pickers, 
which fall to the bottom of the grooves in the rails ; 
and to guard against the snapping of the picker, on 
encountering stones or other obstacles, it is hinged 
and kept in position by a spring, the strength of 
which is calculated to overcome minor obstructions, 
but when an extraordinary obstruction is en- 
countered, the picker bends back, and in doing so 
rings a bell, which warns the driver, who can dis- 
mount from the vehicle and remove the stone or 
whatever else happens to be in the way. 


Water-SrorpinG EFFICIENCY or SUBSTANCES. 
—Mr. J. Smyth, M.A., read a paper last week 
before the British Association on an apparatus for 
testing the water-stopping efficiency of clays, soils, 
and other substances. When engaged in 1867 in 
repairing a leak in the principal embankment of the 
Basin Reservoir, he was obliged to make experiments 
on the capabilities of peat clays and soils in staunch- 
ing water, and felt the want of an efficient apparatus 
for the purpose. Subsequently he was led to devise 
an apparatus, consisting of a cylindrical chamber, 
Gin. in diameter and 3ft. deep, provided at the 
bottom with a perforated plate which allowed all 
leakage to pass away. At the top there was another 
plate, into which was screwed a one-inch iron pipe, 
made of such length as the position of the instru- 
ment and the pressure desired to be experimented 
with warranted. Two narrow glass windows, 2ft. 
long by din. wide, were provided on opposite sides of 
the cylinder, from which the behaviour of the sub- 
stances under experiment might be observed. 


Ses “eee 


An offer has been made by the General Sewage 
and Manure Company (Dr. Anderson’s process) to 
the Corporation of Coventry to take the sewage of 
the town for a period of fourteen years, the town to 
be put to no expense in the matter, the whole cost 
of the erection of works, &c., being borne by the 
company. 


CHIPS. 

A new Methodist Chapel was opened at Birkdale, 
Lancashire, on Thursday week. ‘The style is Harly 
English, and the building, which has cost £4,000, will 
seat 700 persons. Messrs. Mellor & Sutton, of South- 
port, are the architects. 


The new Parochial Institution, George-street, for 
the parish church of $8. Mark’s, North Audley-street, 
is being constructed from designs by Mr. Withers, 
architect. It will comprise industrial and soup 
kitchens, workmen’s club, mission-room, parish and 
committee rooms, model lodgings for parish officers, 
art school, &c. The front next George-street will 
be of red bricks, and will be six storeys high. 
Messrs. M. Allen & Son have the contract for 
£4,413. 


The Committee of Works of the 8. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Vestry having decided to use the 
steam roller in Albemarle-street, one of the residents 
wrote to say that the roof of his cellar was damaged 
by the roller, and asked for compensation. It 
appears that the “damage” was the fall of some 
cement from the roof of the cellar. The committee 
have decided to advise the Vestry to repudiate its 
liability, an opinion being expressed that the cellars 
ought to be built strongly enough to bear any weight 
that might pass over them, and that, moreover, the 
owners ought to keep’them in proper repair. 


The French Academy of the Fine Arts has 
nominated M. Cavaleaselle, of Venice, to be foreign 
correspondent, in place of M. Polili, deceased. 


In the district of S. George’s, Hanover-square, 
complaints have been made that the men with the 
watering carts have driven close to the kerb and 
thus watered the footways in front of certain shops, 
for which they received a gratuity. 


The foundation stone of anew Wesleyan Chapel 
was laid at Hanham, near Bristol, on Monday. Mr. 
G. Painter, of Hanham, is the builder. The cost will 
be £1,200, and the chapel is to accommodate 450 
persons. 

The Baptist Chapel at Hanham, near Bristol, was 
reopened on Sunday, after restoration. 


Mr. J. A. Kirkey has heen appointed, after com- 
petitive examination, County Surveyor of Longford. 

On Thursday week, during the progress of excava- 
tion at White House policies, Kirkcaldy, for the 
erection of an Independent Church, the workmen 
came upon two large stone coflins, in a fair state of 
preservation. A few days previous two coffins had 
been discovered, as also an urn. 

On Saturday last the men in the employ of Messrs. 
G. Porter & Co., sculptors, of Bath and Bristol, had 
their annual outing at Weston. 


On Friday week the parish church of Eastchurch 
was reopened after restoration, both of chancel and 
nave, according to the plans of E. J. Tarver, Esq., 
at a total cost of £1,000. 


Mr. EH. W. Godwin, F.S.A., is erecting a picturesque 
half-timbered residence for the Harl Cowper, K.G., 
at Beauvyale, Nottinghamshire. 


Mr. Holman Hunt, who has been several years in 
Palestine painting his new picture, has returned to 
England lately, and has been visiting his old friends. 


A biography of the late David Cox will shortly be . 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. The author 
is a resident in South Staffordshire, well-known for 
his attainments in art. 


Two pupils of the Cork School of Design have 
been selected by the Science and Art Department 
for employment in copying the Raphael cartoons. It 
is proposed to employ nine artists in this work. 


Messrs. Shearer, Smith, & Co., of the Dalbeattie 
Granite Quarries, having lately completed the supply 
of worked granite for the great Basses Lighthouse, 
have been entrusted with the supply of the worked 
material for the sister lighthouse about to be erected 
on the Little Basses Rocks. 


By an Act of Parliament just printed, the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners are authorised to make 
advances to School Boards, in pursuance of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870. Power is given to 
issue £1,000,000 out of the Consolidated Fund for the 
purpose mentioned. 


Mr. J. Talbot Clifton has presented a park of 
several acres in extent to the inhabitants of Lytham. 

The oldest artesian well in Europe is said to be 
that at Lilliers, in the Pas de Calais, France, and 
from its mouth water has flowed uninterruptedly for 
746 years. 

Sir Richard Wallace has, it is stated, made an 
offer to defray all expenses incurred in the forward- 
ing of English objects of art to the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion. 

The Bradford Corporation, who already hold two 
spacious parks, have just purchased land with the 
intention of forming a third park of thirty acres. 
Two other parks, making five in all, are to be formed 
immediately. 

A memorial window has been erected in the north 
west corner of Dunfermline Abbey, in memory of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, of Pittencrieff. The window 
architecturally belongs to the Harly Pointed style, 
and is divided into three upright compartments by 
thick stone mullions. 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Lonpon.—The strike has virtually ended, and the 
terms of compromise agreed on are as nearly as pos- 
sible those suggested in the BurrpING NEws at the 
commencement of the dispute. The concessions ob- 
tained by the men are embodied in the following 
memorandum: — ‘2, Westminster Chambers, 28th 
August, 1872. Ata Conference between the Sub-com- 
mittee of the Master Builders’ Association and a depu- 
tation from the Amalgamated Trades’ Committee, 
representing the plasterers, painters, metal workers, 
and labourers, the following arrangements have been 
agreed to. The working hours in the shops to be 523 
allthe year round; and 524 hours per week for forty 
weeks in the summer, and 48 hours per week for out- 
door works in winter, leaving off at 1 o’clock on 
Saturdays in the winter weeks. The wages of all 
trades represented, and the labourers, to be raised one 
half-penny per hour above the present rates. The 
overtime beyond the above hours, when working at the 
request of the employer, to be paid for at the follow- 
ing rates—viz., for the first hour one penny extra for 
mechanics, and one half-penny extra for labourers. 
From the end of the first extra hour up to 8 p.m., at 
the rate of twopence extra for mechanics, and one penny 
extra for labourers. After these hours at the rate of 
time and a half for mechanics and labourers alike. The 
extra time on Saturdays to be paid for at the rate of 
time and a quarter up to 5 o’clock, and after that time 
at the rate of time anda half. This scale not to apply to 
the case of men working overtime at their own request, 
or to make up time lost by them during the week.” 
It is more than likely the bricklayers will shortly see 
their way to coming to an agreement with the em- 
ployers, and the whole strike, therefore, which com- 
menced on the Ist of June, may be said to be virtually 
at an end. To render the foregoing memorandam 
fully intelligible, it may be stated that the wages of 
plasterers have hitherto been 8d. the hour; painters, 
7id.; metal workers, 8d.; and labeurers, 5d. The com- 
promises will be generally accepted as both liberal and 
equitable. Half the money demanded by the car- 
penters and joiners is conceded. Four of the 54 hours 
asked for are surrendered by the employers to in-door 
hands, who will receive all the year round £1 17s. 23d. 
for a working week of 553 hours, instead of £1 17s, 8d. 
for 563 hours. Out-door time and pay will be the 
same for 40 weeks of the year, and for the remaining 
twelve 48 hours at £1 14s. The demand for oyer- 
time was ls. 04d. for the first two hours, and ls. 5d. 
afterwards; the concession is 10d. and 1s. 0$d. On 
Saturday 1s. 5d. was the requisition. Up to 5 o’clock 
the pay will be at the rate of 1s. 2d., and the eighth 
of a farthing; and all subsequent hours Ils. 5d. 
At a meeting of the carpenters and joiners on Wednes- 
day the following resolution was agreed to :—‘t That 
we, the delegates here assembled, after hearing the re- 
port of the deputation elected to confer with the 
Master Builders’ Association, do hereby agree to re- 
sume work atonce on the terms agreed upon with the 
Master Builders’ Association. At the same time, we 
recommend the continuation of this organisation, with 
a view of obtaining terms more satisfactory to the 
trade at the earliest opportunity. And also for the 
purpose of establishing the present terms throughout 
the trade of London.” The following was also agreed 
to :—‘‘1. That after Monday, the 2nd of September, 
two of the committee do sit, in conjunction with the 
secretary and treasurer, to transact all business up to 
the next delegate meeting, and that all men now 
signing at the various districts and not obtaining jobs 
by Tuesday, the 3rd, will sign at the Brown Bear 
after that date. 2. That the meetings be adjourned 
until this day (Thursday) week, to receive reports 
of how the terms are being adopted; and 3. Thata 
levy of 3s. per man be made on Saturday.” The 
general committee of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion met yesterday afternoon to ratify what the sub- 
committee has done in effecting the final settlement 
of the dispute. 


WisHAw.—The Wishaw quarrymen having lately 
made a demand for an additional 1d. per hour on their 
wages, and no satisfactory answer having been received, 
have struck. 

—_—_—_—- 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOCO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
Gereral Castings. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms: 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates, 


—— 


BANKRUPTS. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND, 


‘ on Field, Sandy, Beds, builder and ironmonger, diy. 
s. 4d. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Norbury & Shaw, Salford, engineers,—Wolland & Buck- 
nal], S. Thomas the Apostle, Devon, timber merchants.— 
W. T. Bolland and W. F. Dury, Leeds, iron masters.— 
Hutchinson & Scholes, Elton, near Bury, painters and 
paperhangers.—Britannia Engineering Company, Bolton, 
engineers.—Holgate & Brown, Leeds, plasterers. 


TENDERS. 


BLACKBURN. — For extending the Free Library and 
Museum now in course of erection at Blackburn. Messrs. 
Woodzell & Colleutt, architects :— 


Marshall & Dent (accepted) ..... dososeesseasese eves £166 
BuiuNspon 8. LEONARD’S.—For the erection of new 
school buildings at Blunsdon 8. Leonard’s, near Swindon, 


Wilts, for the Rev. W. H. Roach. Mr. William Clissold, 
architect :— 


Harper & Son (accepted).........-++ heneotess sovee LOO 


BROMLEY.—For the erection of manufacturing premises 
at Bromley. Messrs. Hills & Fletcher, architects. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


se eeeensves 


a eeeeeeccrcereesccses 


East SHpEN.—For building new stable, for Mr. R. W. 
Willis. Mr. E. Ingress Bell, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 

Stimpson & Co........c.es0es 
Hibbins & Trasler............. 
Sharpington & Cole.... 
Gill saiepkospree-saisece casuescdsshbecsatesentracpassse-tanee 


EssEx.—For the erection of a new farmhouse and 
stabling at Twinstead, Essex :— 


ROBOTS io cencedecsspdancchvesscars «dsintnscavanenee £1150 11 8 
Grimwood & Sons te 1140 0 0 
TEL WEAUG cae desesnsceeenacccccoseecasoseeannenes 907" 0.0 


IRELAND.—For the enlargement of hotel building at 


Rosstrevor, County Down, for Mr. W. Sanxter. Mr. W. 
James Watson, C.E., architect :— 
DMCC UITE ccs encartcceonneaenss peanctesckunvas taasveseaNeae £510 
LONG nasved sacacvascoveeveesaseeescoerssoneseseanemestae 487 
MeShane:&) Daveryusccsccosccsacesanssescusuenecvences 480 
Wrheelan (a0cepted).......cccsssssvansescacsscesssccee 454 


IRELAND.—For new Wesleyan Manse at Newry, County 
Mr. W. James Watson, C.E., architect :— 
£690 


Down. 
McShane: G* a very..csscchesccbuasvetestsuvestscasesss 


OerErIeerer ier ieee itt rrr rier triers 


Annee ene en rere eeeeeeesene 


IRELAND.—For carrying out alterations, and erecting 
new Offices, at the Newry Salt Works, County Down, for 


Charles Lampey, Esq. (exclusive of fittings). Mr. W. 
James Watson, C.E., architect :— 
Wheelan (accepted)..........scccscecssccescees rete £730 


IRELAND.—For the enlargement of corn-store at Newry, 
County Down, for A. R. Walker, Esq. Mr. W. James 
Watson, C.E., architect :— 

WIRCGIUII sc cvossapseoneesaptupterncosteasgacanvosbessunvacts £53 
OSTA RG itunsagenae stacy depae sntreadsecseeeueneserssssesrsree 


IRELAND.—For erecting a single-story cottage at Ross- 
trevor, County Down, for Edward Greer, Esq. (exclusive 
of ironmongery and fittings) :— 

Wheelan 


Seen mentee neem eee e seer eee eee en esses teens eee ese esee 


IRELAND.—For alterations to a house at Portadown, 
County Armagh, for Richmond Pepper, Esq. Mr. W. Jas. 
Watson, C.E., architect :— 

Collen Brothers (accepted).......sc.+ docasaveess 


IRELAND.—For alterations to a house at Rosstrevor, 
County Down, for Edward Greer, Esq. Mr. W. James 
Watson, C.E., architect :— 

Rantin 


eUrerreerrrreererrerrer iri er rer rr teri rir t iri y) 


IRELAND.—For erecting new offices for the directors of 
the Newry Gas Consumers’ Company, Newry, County 


Down (exclusive of ironmongery and fittings). Mr. W. 
James Watson, C.E., architect:— 
IW HeGlaaivconsvesscecnscsehconsscoresosctsrercecentcereseea’a £372 
Rantin 368 
McShane & Lavery (accepted) 349 


IRELAND.—F or the erection of four new houses, which 
are to form the first portion of a new terrace at Ross- 
trevor, County Down (exclusive of fittings and iron- 
mongery), for Edward Greer, Esq. Mr. W. Jas. Watson, 
C.E., architect :— 


McShane & Lavery....ccccccccscccscessesecs £1801 12 0 
OV aT esesssevcatacesses ae LEED OT EO 
PSU te ss cetecswes sete 1576 0 0 
Wheelan (accepte 1550 0 0 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of Roman Catholic 
Schools, Middlesbrough. Messrs. Hunter & Carr, archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied :— 

Hallgate (accepted) ........ccccccsscecscsece £1193 10 0 


PoONDER’S-END,—For the erection of eleven cottages for 
the London Jute Works, Ponder’s-end. Messrs. Kennard 


EMEA Meacaasrecatosseavouscceccsze . £1974 
Cowper 1740 
Clark 1700 
Tarrant 1528 
Rist & Brown 1525 
Field & Son 1480 
Crook & Wall 1470 
Crook & Wall (concrete) ........e.c00 PRES So . 1370 
NOLIN asesteccasscovesposcssrccecsecccatestececetencheeee 1265 


S. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— For making new roads and 
drains on the Eversfield Estate, S. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
Messrs. Fowler & Hill, architects, S. Leonard’s:— 

IM ONES pace senocessesvencesicsoseus Gatton ee £1029 10 0 
KIN S(ACcepted )evst.scecsortess sc ee Z 835 0 0 


SITTINGBOURNE.—For new banking premises at Sitting 
bourne, Kent, for the London and County Banking Com 


pany. Mr. C. Jocelyn Parnell, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. James Schofield :— 


DOALCT Aer isaek ccedeos veces cos cca eee teres Se sancenen £3335 
IDEAUMONE!..bcSncvasicas sole e ee 3329 
Cookeu& sGroeny isco. aie ttceccaene seen soos tol LG 
AIMS OS ODS ve sevcs caters ceteeeetre ee - 3089 


STRATFORD.—For cottages and offices in Meeson Wharf- 
road. Messrs. Hills & Fletcher, architects. Quantities 
BUPPLISM :—GTePAarL? srerssroccereserssassovecsersecvesse L400 


BATH AND OTIER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 

BATH STONE OFYICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS, — 
eee 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 

Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &., &¢. 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothie Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained ' 
in sizes suitable or Gothic Architecture, at prices at 
under, 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester: — 


[ADVT.] 


Per Equivalentto 

1,200 Slates. per square 

Best Green Slates1l4by7... .. 217 6 ... 16s.6d 

Do. do. 13 by 8.05 ee 2 UT Oe oases 
Do. do. 13 Dy 7 i060. | y.es0 Le Ziad WOngescin Teese 
Do. do. 12 by Tole ad On Oriiere euioes 
Do. do. 12 DY 6) 22 inca Lee Olesen eee 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap- 
pHcation to 

MESSRS.RANDELL & OO., Corsham, Wilts. 

Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picca- 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 

—_—_—__ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


City oF Lonpon, September 5.—For designs and 
tenders for the execution of a medal, to be struck as a 
memorial of the late National Demonstration on the 
visit of Her Majesty to the City on the Thanksgiving 
Day.—Woodthorpe, Guildhall. 


DEvIzEs, October 9.—For designs and estimates for 
an Odd Fellows’ Hall and Institute.—Mr. W. H. Hill, 
The Green, Devizes. 


GRAYS THURROCK (Essex), September 20.—For 
plans for schools—Mr. J. M. Rigge, School-house, 
Grays, Essex. 


KINGSWINFORD Scuoon Boarp, October 1.— 
For a design for school buildings to accommodate 800 
children, with class-rooms, master’s and mistress’s 
houses. Premiums of £10 for the best and £5 for the 
second best designs.—Mr. J. L. Holberton, Clerk to the 
Board, High-street, Brierley Hill. 

OBAN, September 12.—Yor designs for a new church. 
A premium of £25 will be given for the most suitable 
design.—Mr. James Nichol, Banker, Oban. 


SUNDERLAND ScHoot Boarp, September 2.—For 
plans and elevations for school buildings to be erected 
in James Williams-street. Premiums of £20 for the 
best, £10 for the seeond best, and £5 for the third best 
designs. 


THE RoyvaL NORTHERN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(DWELLINGS FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS), 
October 31.—Premiums are offered by this society for 
sets of plans, with specifications, for labourers’ dwellings 
of the following description, viz:—Class I.—Separate 
cottages on one floor, or on two floors. Class If.— 
Blocks of two or more cottages on one floor, or on two 
floors.—Mr. Alexander Yates, Secretary, 83, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 


VIENNA, December 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. y 


So 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


ADMIRALTY, September 3.—For the supply of locks 
and lock-furniture to Her Majesty’s Dockyards.—Mr. 
F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts, Admi- 
ralty, Whitehall. 


BATLEY, September 2.—For sewering, levelling, 
flagging, and channelling Union-street.—Mr. T. Dean, 
Town Clerk, Public Hall, Batley. 


BIRMINGHAM, September 2.—For the construction 
of a double-line of tramway.—Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Moor-street, Birmingham. 


BLACKBURN, September 3.—For the erection of 
greengrocery stores on the Market Ground.—Mr. C. 
H. G. Beck, Town Hall, Blackburn. 


BLAKENEY NATIONAL ScHooLs, September 9.— 
For the erection of the Blakeney National Schools.— 
Messrs. Midland & Son, Architects, Clarence-street, 
Gloucester. : 


BoMBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For the 
concession of the right to lay down and work for three 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming, 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to be 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 

BROWNHILLS (near Walsall), September 14.—For 
the erection of a police-station and cells.—Mr. R. 
Griffiths, Architect, Martin-street, Stafford. 


BRADFORD, September 4.—For the erection of a 
stuff warehouse in George-street, Leeds-road.—Messrs. 
Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford. 
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A MILLION STERLING OF PLUMBERS’ 
WORK. 


OTHING better illustrates the extreme 

difficulty of managing the affairs of so 
_ great a city as London than the proposed 
regulations which are to affect its water 
supply. These regulations are issued by the 
Board of Trade, and are intended to ‘‘ meet” 
the difficulty which besets the supply of 
London with water on the constant service 
principle; but unfortunately ‘‘ meeting ” the 
difficulty has been supposed in this instance 
to mean nothing more or better than going 
half way in the direction required—that is to 
say, doing something for the water companies 
and nothing for the public. 

London is provided with two of the neces- 
saries of life—gas and water—by public 
companies, through an infinite ramification of 
pipes. Gas is supplied constantly, the con- 
sumption being regulated by the require- 
ments of each person using it. Every customer 
takes what he wants and pays for what he 
consumes, all the gas used by one consumer 
being made to pass through a ‘“‘ meter,” and 
to register itself as it passes. The case of 
water is widely different. The supply, in- 
stead of being constant, is intermittent. The 
consumer is forced to store as much as he 
wants in a cistern, and the company’s charge 
is based on the size of the cistern and the 
supposition that it is filled and emptied a 
certain number of times in a year. ‘This is 
neither so fair nor so convenient a system as 
the other. The cistern is always larger than 
is required, and consequently the consumer is 
charged for more than he habitually uses, and 
if, under any circumstances, more water than a 
cistern-full is required by any London house- 
holder during the twenty-four hours he is 
quite unable to supply himself. Nor does the 
evil end here—the main water-pipes not being 
always full, there is very often no water to be 
had when a conflagration breaks out, and 
many thousands a-year must be wasted from 
this cause alone. , 

We have touched on one side only of the 
water-supply question, and, perhaps, the 
weakest side, for if we were to dwell on the 
sanitary interests involved we should only 
strengthen the case in favour of a constant 
supply. ‘There is, therefore, every reason to 
rejoice that steps have been taken towards the 
procuring this great boon for Londoners ; but 
the nature of the first step is so very much 
like a gigantic blunder, the operation of the 
regulations will be so oppressive and their 
result so very inadequate, that the greatest 
disappointment cannot fail to be felt when 
we come to examine the conditions under 
which this improvement is to be introduced. 
The natural way of making the change 
would have been, of course, to provide that 
each house should have a water-meter as it 
has a gas-meter; to take the necessary pre- 
cautions against these meters being tampered 
with ; to secure consumers against loss of 
water from causes beyond their own control, 
and then to leave the rest to their individual 
notions of economy. If, after, a fair price 
had been arrived at for water, to be regulated 
im some such way as the prices for gas are now 
fixed under the different Companies’ Acts, 
there can be no doubt that a few months’ 
experience of the cost of wasting water 
would make even the careless householder 
thrifty, and induce him to take the requisite 
precautions to limit the consumption of water 
to what was needed, and to take them effec- 
tually, and cheerfully, under the dictates of 
the best of all monitors, the selfish but all- 
powerful one, which lives in the breeches’ 
aa ; 

n place of this the Companies appear to 
have induced the Board of ‘Trade to far 


a series of regulations which are to be com- 
pulsory, are not thorough, do not involve 
the principle of measuring the water supplied 
to each house, and, as far as we read them, 
do not permit builders who have new houses 
to erect to dispense with that great domestic 
nuisance, acistern. ‘The main advantages of a 
constant supply will thus be lost, and a burden 
of expense and trouble will be laid on the 
shoulders of the London householder in a 
most vexatious form, and with very doubtful 
results, the weight of which we shall presently 
try to estimate. 

The regulations are of two kinds: some 
affect future buildings, and some existing 
ones ; and though it is the second class which 
chiefly need revision, yet we are compelled, 
on reading the rules for supplying future 
houses, to take one serious objection. The 
use of lead pipe is imperative underground, 
and this, in the face of the prevalence of lead 
poisoning, and of the existence of such ex- 
cellent substitutes as iron, plain or enamelled, 
and lead-encased tin pipe, is vexatious. 
Above ground, lead, iron, and copper pipes 
alone are permitted, which would prevent 
the use of any new invention, such as that, for 
example, Colonel Szcrelmey is understood to 
be perfecting, and might probably exclude the 
lead-encased pipe already alluded to. Other 
questions, however, such as the strength of 
pipe and use of stop-cocks, seem to have 
been judiciously dealt with. 

But the sting of the regulations is in the 
alterations to be made in existing houses. 
No overflow pipe is to be permitted for the 
future, and in place of it is to be useda 
‘‘ warning pipe,” and though the value of a 
warning pipe is nowhere defined, we may at 
least be sure that the present universal 
trumpet-mouthed waste must be done away 
with, and that very feeble protection, the 
common ball-cock, is to prevent the danger of 
an overflowing cistern. No underground 
cistern is to beany longer used. Every 
closet with a stool-cock is to be altered, and 
will be required to have some “ efficient waste 
preventing apparatus,” and every bath must 
be so rearranged as to secure that the inlet of 
water is above the outlets, and that the over- 
flow waste be only a ‘‘warning pipe.” We cite 
these regulations as the chief of those which 
involve interference with existing premises, 
and as faras we can see the alterations which 
they contemplate are intended to be compul- 
sory. Now, it is not too much to say that if 
these rules are enforced, one or other of these 
changes will have tobe made in almost every 
house in the metropolis, and while in large 
houses, with many cisterns and multiplied 
baths, the consequent plumber’s bill may fairly 
amount to fifty pounds, there will be few cases 
where it will not reach fifty shillings. Let us. 
however, understate the case. Let us suppose 
that out of the 430,000 houses which, ac- 
cording to a fair estimate London now con- 
tains, only 400,000 require alteration, and 
that an average of 50s. represents the outlay 
on each, and we reach the startling figures of 
a million sterling to be squandered on 
plumber’s work, and we venture to assert 
without any adequate or appreciable advan- 
tage to the public! 

But it may fairly be asked, is there to be no 
return for this outlay? Will nothing result 
from this gigantic plumber’s bill, and can 
such a body as the Board of Trade have sanc- 
tioned such a proceeding without some one 
to make a strong case? The answer is not 
far to seek. The regulations will no doubt 
diminish the consumption of water, check the 
waste of it, if you like, and will, ina clumsy 
and imperfect way, result in asaving, but the 
benefit of that saving will not go into the 
pockets of the public who pay for it, but will 
all be secured. by the water companies. The 
cisterns are to be supplied, as now, without 
meters ; the water-rent is consequently to be 
charged, as now, onacertain estimated number 
of cisterns full of water a year, and the result 
of the long plumber’s bill will simply be that 
the consumer will get less water than he pays 


for, and will be subjected to all the annoyances 
of a periodical overflowing of his cisterns and 
his baths, and that the water companies will 
increase their profits. : 

Let the matter be grappled with fairly, and 
no one will welcome more heartily a change 
from our present system, full, as it is, of 
defects, to one which is in every respect its 
superior ; but half measures will not do. The 
course of preparing for a permanent supply by 
arrangements to make it as little effectual as 
possible is short sighted. We cannot believe 
that the public, when they come to understand 
what isin prospect, will stand it, and we do 
not think that the proposed alterations can be. 
done or will be done, in spite of official notices», 
and all the formal and official machinery of 
the Water Companies’ Act. 

It remains, however, for the public tomove, . 
Unless attention be directed to the question, 
the companies will begin to enforce these - 
regulations, for by them they have nothing - 
to lose, and everything to gain. Those who - 
will gain nothing, and spend much, deserve, 
we think, to be considered. 


Shee ee 
NOTES ON EARTHWORK.—XV. 


ght force employed in the common way of - 
driving piles is that of manual labour, 
but steam is used in Nasmyth’s pile-driver. 
In any case the pile is driven by a succession 
of blows given to it by a weight raised up 
above the pile and suddenly released. The 
framework of a common pile-engine consists 
of a wooden platform framed together so as 
to be capable of being shifted along, and 
planked over. Upon the platform, at its. 
front edge, a pair of guides or leaders aré 
erected, between which the weight moves, 
and by which it is guided so as to strike the 
pile in the direction in which it is to be 
driven—usually vertically. The rope or 
chain by which the weight is suspended 
passes over a pulley at the top of the leaders. 
To keep these steady, braces are carried from 
the top of them at the sides and back down 
to the framing of the platform, and to 
counterbalance the tendency of the suspended: 
weight to pull over the whole framework it 
is either weighted with kentledge or stayed. 
with guy ropes, taken backwards to fixed- 
supports, according to the position in which 
it is. When the pile has been brought and-- 
laid on the ground near the pile-engine ; or, 
when working in water, is floated te. the: 
place, and the platform having been moved-- 
along so as to bring the leaders to the exact « 
spot where it is intended to drive the pile, a. 
chain is passed round it near its head and’ 
taken over the pulley at the top of the 
leaders, and the pile is hauled up to its posi- 
tion,” and ‘‘ pitched” in its proper place, a 
chain or rope being slackly bound round the 
pile and the leaders to keep it in position 
whilst being driven. For driving piles to 
short depths, and in easy ground, the ringing 
engine is the most useful and portable, the 
height of which is from 10ft. to 15ft. The 
weight employed with this form of engine is 
usually a wooden ‘“tup,” weighing about 
3 cwt. or 4 cwt. Tothe other end of the rope, 
which is fastened to the tup and passed 
round the pulley, smaller ropes are attached, 
from eight to twelve in number, according to 
the weight of the tup, each of which is taken 
hold of by a man, and, all the men pulling 
together (as when bell-ringers clash a peal of 
bells, from which action this kind of engine 
probably takes its name of the ringing-en- 
gine), they suddenly let go the weight. 
Each man pulls with a force of about 40lb., 
so that if the tup weighs 320lb. eight men are 
required, 360lb. nine men, and soon. ‘They 
lift the tup at each stroke from 3ft. to 4ft., 
and if after three or four minutes’ exertion 
they have an interval of rest they will in this 
way give from 400 to 500 blows per hour. 
When heavy work is required, from the 
piles having to be driven to a great depth or 
through a hard stratum of ground, the weight 
must be heavier or the fall greater, and 
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usually both; the method of using the force 
toJbe employed must, therefore, be different, 
for more than about twelve men cannot well 
stand together to work effectually on the 
platform of a pile-engine; and a “crab” is 
commonly employed to raise the weight in 
these larger engines. A crab is an iron 
framework carrying multiplying wheels, 
whereby the force of one, two, or more men 
can be employed to raise a very much greater 
proportional weight. The cast-iron ram of a 
crab pile-engine is often about half a ton 
weight ; but varies from 8 ewt. to 18 cwt., or 
more, and is suspended by a chain. which 
passes over the pulley at the head of the 
frame and down to the winding barrel of the 
crab. When the ram has been raised to the 
required height, say 10ft., 15ft., or more, it is 
detached by a self-acting apparatus. In the 
top of the ram is astaple, and at the end of 
the hoisting chain is a pair of nippers, which 
are so made that they open on coming in con- 
tact with the staple, and grapple it, lifting the 
gam when the chain is wound upon. The 
‘power required to work the crab may be cal- 
culated in the following manner :— 


Let the force required to be exerted in turning 
y-the handles of the crab be symbolised by the letter ifs 


Let the weight of the ram, with one-tenth added 
: for friction of the machinery, be represented by W. 


‘Let a = the length of the handle. 

Let 6 = the radius of the spur wheel. 

“Let ¢ = the radius of the pinion which works 
--, into it. 

Let d = the radius of the barrel round which the 


chain is wound, 
b Wed 
Then W = fad and f — 
ca’ f ab 
‘For example, if the weight of the ram be 10cwt., 
» W = (Say) 2,2001b. Leta = 15in., b = 20in., c = 
3in., and d = bin. 
If the force exerted at the handles by each man 
be taken at 301b,, and the number of men required 


~ to work the erab be represented by: the letter nN, 
then— 


. 


AW = 30 aA, andn Wed _ 1200x3x5 _ ’ 
cd 30 ab 80x15x20 


the number of men required with a single-purchase 
crab, which is a sufficient multiplying power for this 
purpose, 

In excavations for foundations laid under 
. water, the method of proceeding by excluding 
the water by means of a coffer-dam is a very 
expensive one where the depth is great, 
although necessary in some situations. The 
ascertained cost of the dam for the construc- 
tion of the Thames Embankment, previously 
mentioned, was about £18 per lineal foot of 
the dam, and that at Great Grimsby Docks 
was more than twice as much as that. 

For the foundations of the piers of bridges 
..& less expensive method is to sink cylinders, 

sufficient in number to cover an area of 
foundation that will sustain the load to be 
borne. In India these cylinders consist of 
brickwork or masonry, after the manner of 
well-sinking, but in England they have 
hitherto usually, if not altogether, consisted 
of iron plates in segments, bolted together 
with internal flanges, when of cast iron, so 
as to present a smooth surface outside and 
allow the cylinder to descend as easily as 


_ possible ;..or when.of wroughtiron the plates 


are rivetted together. The cylinders are 
usually sunk by weighting them with iron 
kentledge, the ground within being excavated 
as the sinking goes on. The excavation is 
sometimes carried on in the water within the 
cylinder, and sometimes the water is excluded, 
the proper system to adopt:depending in some 
measure on the nature of the ground to be 
vexcayated, and in some measure on the size 
of the cylinders, Excayating under water 
may be done by divers with diving dress and 
helmet, or by bag and spoon work, in hard 
ground; or, in soft ground, .as.sand or silt, 
by the Sand-pump, by Milroy’s excavator, or 
by the “‘jham,”.as in India. It was stated 
in a paper read at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers by Mr. Imrie Bell that. this latter 
implement has been used by the East Indians 
_ for many centuries, the mode, of using It, 
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being for a diver to go down with it and di 

it into the soft bottom as far ashe can an 

then return to the surface immediately, for 
he puts on no diving-dress and helmet, as we 
do. Itisa kind of scoop, something in the 
form of a large adze, about 2ft. 6in. long and 
2ft. broad, which is let down by a rope and 
drawn up after the diver has dug it into the 
ground with his feet. The native method is 
first to excavate to the water level, then to 
lay a wooden curb, rather larger in diameter 
than the well, and upon this curb the brick- 
work of the cylinder or well is built, toa 
height of 8ft. or 10ft.; the sand being then 
excavated from the inside, the well or cylin- 
der usually sinks by its own weight. In 
sinking the wells for the foundations of the 
railway bridge over the river Jumna at Alla- 
habad, an improvement was made in the use 
of this native implement by attaching it to a 
pole, instead of sending divers down, by which, 
means, and by an arrangement of chains and 
ropes, the jham was dug into the sand and 
hauled up, the whole apparatus being worked 
from the top. The sinking of these cylinders 
was proceeded with by day and night shifts 
of men, ten men in each shift. The average 
rate of sinking was 5ft. per week for the first 
10ft. down, 3ft. per week for the next length 
of 10ft., 2ft. per week for the next length of 
10ft., 14in. per week for the next 10ft. length, 
and after that, below 40ft., from 6in. to 4in. 
per week. The cost of this method of sink- 
ing was 2s. per foot for the first 5ft., and, 
below that, 10s. per foot down, except where 
hard ground was met with, when an additional 
rate was made. In another bridge over the 
river Jumna, on the Delhi Railway (Messrs. 
Brassey, Wythes, & Henfrey, contractors), 
the sand-pump was adopted. It was also 
used in excavating the ground for the founda- 
tions of the New Ross Bridge over the river 
Barrow, which runs between the counties of 
Wexford and Kilkenny. It consists of a box, 
which is lowered down to the bottom of the 
water in the cylinder. Through the bottom 
of the box a pipe projects slightly downwards 
and rises inside the box nearly to the top of 
it. Inthe top of the boxis ahole over which 
a pump-barrel is fixed. In the barrel is a 
heavy piston, fitting loosely, so that when it 
is drawn up by a chain worked from the top 
of the cylinder it descends again by its own 
weight. ‘The whole apparatus is suspended 
by a chain from the top. To bring the sand: 
into the box the piston of the pump is drawm 
up, creating, or tending to create, a vacuum 
in the box. Aftera few strokes of the piston, 
during which water only is drawn into the 
box and expelled through holes in its top andi 
through valves in the piston opening wp- 
wards, sand rises through the pipe and falls: 
over its top edge into the box, and when the: 
box is full, which is known by a certain stiff- 
ness in the working of the pump, the whole: 
apparatus is raised to the surface and the: 
sand discharged. The average rate of. sink- 
ing at the Jumna Bridge is said to have beem 
about 6ft. in 8 hours. 


the brickwork is 3ft. 4in., leaving an internal 
diameter of 5ft. 10in. The depth to which. 


they are sunk is between 40ft. and 50ft., the: 


material of the bed of the river in the ad 
season being chiefly sand forabout 40ft. down: 
In sinking for the foundations of the irem. 


cylinders of the piers of a bridge across the: 


Clyde at Glasgow, Mr. John Milroy, one of 
the contractors, invented and used an exeae. 


vating apparatus which answered the purpose | 


very well, and was afterwards used also at: 
the New Ross Bridge over the River Barrow. 


In a paper read at the Institution of Civil: 
Engineers, by Mr. Milroy, it was said that the:| 


bed of the river Clyde, at the point of cross~ 
ing, consists of running sand 80ft. deep, 


below which is a stratum of hard material... 
If the action of the Indian jham. be con- | 
instrument | 


sidered (that is an adze-like 
about 2ft. deep in the blade, 2ft. wide 
at its upper edge and less at the point; let 


taken out. 


The outside diameter: 
of the cylinders is 12ft. Gin., the thickness of: 
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dug into the soft ground, and then, by a chain — 
attached to the front of the adze about two- 
thirds of its length down from the top, that 
it is drawn up to a horizontal position, and 
the whole apparatus hauled up to the surface 
with the sand accumulated in the process), 
and if we conceive eight of these blades to 
be attached all round an iron ring or frame, 
and hinged to it, each blade having its haul- 
ing chain, and that there is a central boss, up 
to which each blade is drawn, and, further, 
that there is an upright rim attached to the 
outer ring or frame, we have the idea of 
Milroy’s excavator. The outside diameter of 
the cylinders of the Clyde Bridge is 8ft. 4in. 
There are internal flanges of about 6in. wide, 
leaving a clear internal diameter of about 
7ft. 4in., and the ring or frame of the 
apparatus is 5ft. diameter. The description 
of the instrument is this: ‘‘ It consists of a 
horizontal frame of iron, with an outside rim 
Yin. in height, to which radiate, like the 
spokes of a wheel, T irons from a small east- 
iron ring in the centre. To the bottom of the 
outside rim are hinged eight heavy iron 
spades, which, when drawn in, fit closely into 
each other, with their points pressing against 
the ring in the centre of the frame. The 
hinges of the spades are so constructed as to 
prevent them from turning back beyond the 
perpendicular, when allowed to fall open, or 
when being forced into the ground. The 
whole apparatus is strongly made, and it 
forms, when closed, a nearly watertight tray. 
When the machine is descending, the spades 
are let down in a nearly vertical position into 
the ground,” and by a system of chains, 
worked from the top, the spades are drawn 
in through the ground and up to the central 
ring, or boss, and then the whole apparatus 
is drawn up to the surface, and the excavated 
material discharged. 

The excavator, as adapted to the sizeof the 
cylinders at Clyde Bridge, was 5ft. in diameter, 
and it brought up at each lift about three- 
quarters of a cubic yard of earth. The pro- 
gress of the excavation, and! the correspond- 
ing subsidence of the cylinder, was from 12ft.. 
to 20ft. per day of ten hours, inclusive of all. 
interruptions, but when these have not taken 
up much time the progress has: been as much. 
as 25ft. per day. ‘The action of the machine: 
was as effective at the full depth of 100ft. as: 
at 10ft., bringing up quite as much 
sand from the lower depth as from any 
other, although it had to pass. through. 
a much greater depth. of water. Objection — 
was at first. taken to: the adoption: of this: 
machine, in this running sand, that! even if 
the machine succeeded. as an excavator the 
fine sand composing. the bed of the: river 
would run into the cylinder as fast as: it was: 
it seemed. to: Mr. Milroy, hhow- 
ever, that running sand depends for its: loco- 


motive power on-the water which it contains, 


or rather in which. it is:contained, and: that. 
there would be: no- action. from the: outside 
inwards so long.as the cylinder is kept:full of — 
water, or that’ the: waterinside the eylinder 
stands at the same level as:outside. 

At the Charing-ecross: railway bridge the: 


eylinders:are 14ft.. diameter below ground; — 
the average depth of water is 10ft. at: low — 
ry | water of spring tides, and the range of tide is 


173ft. The strata through which the cylinders. 
of the piers were sunk. consist of varying 
thicknesses of: mud. and gravel, but nearly 
about 5ft. of mud and the same of gravel 
below it, belove which is: the: Londom clay. 
The: cylinders, were: sunk. through the: mud. 
and) gravel by divers. excawating the material 
inside, wearing helmets. When -the clay was. 
reached, and. the: cylinders had. penetrated. 
into it.so far as.to prevent:the water coming 
in’ under its: edge, the water was pumped 
out, and the clay excavated. in- the: ordi- 
nary manner, the cylinders being driven 
down by weighting them.. When the engineer 
desires to examine the. bottom of an excava- 


' tion under: water before the foundations are: 


begun, he ¢an do so-in a.diving-bell, but not, . 


down in the water inside the cylinder-and| perhaps, very satisfactorily, or over the whole: 
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bottom. Moreover, when the edges of the 
cylinder come in contact with large stones, 
trunks of trees, or other obstructions of that 
sort, the process of sinking which we have 
described is not applicable. It is also con- 
sidered by some engineers to be necessary 
that the water should be excluded when the 
cylinders are filled with concrete or masonry. 
For these reasons, all or some of them, 
another system of excavating the ground 
within the cylinders is adopted, that of blow- 
ing out the water in the cylinder under its 
lower edges, and so laying dry the ground to 
be excavated. The pressure required to be 
given to the air within the cylinder depends 
upon the head of water to be overcome out- 
side the cylinder. In one or two instances— 
at the Saltash Bridge, and at the bridge over 
the Harlem river in America—a pressure 
equal to 85ft. depth of water was counter- 
balanced by the compression of the air within 
the cylinder. This is equal to a pressure of 
about 37lb. per square inch, over and above 
the pressure of the atmosphere, or to 2} 
atmospheres in excess of the ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure. The actual depth of water 
at the latter named bridge was not, indeed, so 
much as 85ft., but it was often necessary to 
raise the pressure to 37lb, per square inch, in 
order to expel the water through the sur- 
rounding material, which was compact. 

Professor Rankine mentions abridge where 
the cylinders were sunk 66ft. below the sur- 
face of the water, corresponding to a pressure 
of 29-41b. above the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, or to an absolute pressure of 3 
atmospheres. ‘This, he says, is said to be the 
greatest pressure under which the excavators 
can work without danger to their health, 
and although some men could work in a 
pressure of 34 atmospheres in the two cases 
above named, yet some others could not, and 
in general it would appear that an absolute 
pressure of 3 atmospheres—that is, 2 atmo- 
spheres above the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, is as much as most men can work 
in. At the Saltash Bridge the men worked 
only three hours at a time, and although Mr. 
Brereton, the engineer in charge under the 
direction of the late Mr. Brunel, could stay 
down for seven hours at a time, he says that 
the men were sometimes paralysed on coming 
out, and did not recover for two or three 
days. 

Mr. Hawkshaw also related that im works 
of his at Londonderry some casualties 
occurred in working in a pressure equal to 
75ft. of water. 


i 


THE “NEW ZEALANDER” AND 
BONA FIDE ART IN §&. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


HAT is Art? It is @ strange thing 
that it should be necessary in this day 

of so widespread knowledge to be obliged to 
ask so simple and elementary a question, and 
one would naturally have thought that all 
and every one would have been at least 
agreed as to the simpie definition of the 
term; and, moreover, that all would have 
been agreed about the subject matter of it, 
But, unhappily, it is mot so. Not only is the 
very term ‘‘ Art” of uncertain definition, but 
‘the fact itself is a thing of doubt. Tt de- 
pends ‘not a little upon accident as ‘to where 
Art begins, and still more as to its precise 
value’even when that commencement of it is 
fairly admitted. Hence it is that “a name,” 
‘as it is termed, is ef so much value in artistic 
matters, for it in'a measure makes ‘the fact of 
Art, or no Art,:a sort of certainty in the 
public mind, and goes so far to solve all 
doubts and not @ few difficulties. We surely 
live in times not a littlesingular. In'the art 
‘sale-rooms of ‘the day, and ‘during the Lon- 
don season, it would seem ‘to necd only a 
little positive ‘assurance on the part of ‘the 
salesman, and a sounding name given to ‘the 
‘thing to be ‘sold, to accomplish almost any - 
thing inthe way of “sale.” Pictures painted 
by the unfortunate artist Himself inthe: days 


of his Academy life, and before his ‘‘ name” 
became a household word, and gladly sold 
by him for the mere cost of materials and 
time of actual labour, say for a fifty-pound 
note, are found to ‘go off” for three, or 
four, or five thousand pounds in sterling 
cash. The ‘‘name” does the work! Poor 
Shakespeare would never, had he lived in 
these days, have asked ‘‘What’s in a name ?” 
And this is, unfortunately some may think, 
one way of finding out what is Art, and what 
is not Art, and, perhaps, we are not far in 
the wrong when we affirm that it is the way, 
the universal, popular way, of finding out 
what is Art, and what is not Art. But there 
must be most surely a something better than 
this to go by, and there must be areal and 
true reason for Art and Fine Art as for every- 
thing else that is worth one. What, then, is 
Art, and how has Dame Nature contrived 
that it shall be produced? Is it confined to 
a very few, or is the faculty universal, and 
can the power which produces it be trans- 
ferred to another in any way; or can that 
which by our definition is only to be pro- 
duced by one single hand and intelligence be 
got at by the combined labour of a succes- 
sion of hands, the hands of other workmen 
diversely constituted? This is the great 
question not only of the day, but of the 
future. 

Let us begin with one or two simple 
elementary propositions and examples. Let 
it be first understood that art power is 
no contrivance or invention of man. It is 
not an artificial thing; but the spontaneous 
out-pouring of an inherent faculty, or facul- 
ties. Artis as natural to man as language 
itself, and if one phase of Art dies out another 
starts up to fillits place. Nature abhors a 
vacuum. ‘Truth is, that now-a-days ‘‘ manu- 
factured ” Art fills up the void or space that 
would have been in some way or other legiti- 
mately occupied by some one natural and 
necessary Art growth. It is a subject well 
worth the going into and analysing; but our 
more immediate object is to remark on the 
fact, but little noticed, that as Art never dies 
out, there is always, come what may, a suc- 
cession of artists—artist minds and hands— 
perpetually, as time goes on, following each 
other. Each age produces its artists, more 
or less able and more or less original. 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, are suc~- 
ceeded by Reynolds, Turner, Millais, so that 
it depends not a little upon the way in which 
the world treats its artists how its artists treat 
i, and consequently how and in what way the 
world is impressed and moved by the art 
power which it produces. We live in an age 
when Art is at all points out of jomt. What 
with the copying, or the trying to copy, the 
old arts and architectures, and ‘the art manu- 
facture even of those—for they wre not fairly 
reproduced-—we lose as it ‘were the whole 
idea of a true and legitimate and natural 
Art, and architecture, and sculpture. In 
very rude and untutored times—indeed, in 
such as that which in ‘the present day is 
typified by the fine art of the New 
Zealanders—we find examples of what may 
fairly be termed natural, though rude, art- 
hanéwriting, expressive at once of the 
nationality and individeality of the race of 
men who produce it. It is not so very very rude 
and void of “high Art” as might at first 
‘sight be imagined: for as Mr. Owen Jones— 
vide his book on'Ornamental Art—has noticed, 
the designing and ornamenting of some of 
the common thinys ‘im daily use among the New 
Zealanders is quite ‘ classic,” and worthy of 
a Greek and of those who designed and 
wrought out'the Greek vases. 
it seems that the New Zealander should be 
dying out or ‘be exterminated, or even, for 
that matter, “improved,” for by it we miss 
surely all that it has been given him to do. 
And not-only'so, but the world may have to 
deplore the loss of all that he might in the 
future have done when his Art, his own 
natural and native Art, progressed. It is, 


indeed, an sart language blotted out of the. 


world’s history. 
England putting in its place? It is acurious 
subject, when looked at by the side of modern 
necessities. A savage New Zealander, know- 
ing nothing but the putting up a merely use- 
ful and practically built structure, goes to 
work in his own way, and in a style of art of 
his own, to ornament or ‘‘ decorate” it. There 
is no difficulty about it, he knows where to 
begin and where to end, and the whole of it 
when completed is as much a thing of his 
own, his country, his age, and his race, as the 
language and words he utters. 
enough ; but how individualised and expres- 
sive, and, as far as it, goes, true and real! 


What a pity, 


What, we may ask, is old 


Tt is rude 


What a contrast is this—and we select it 


for its very rudeness, and what a startling 
thought itis—to our own more improved and 
educated way of going to work, eg., with 
the ‘‘ decoration ” of S. Paul’s. 
though we had no living language, and to 
talk at all must needs go back to some almost 
forgotten tongue wherein to utter our 
thoughts. 
tect of S. Paul’s, picked up a single style as 
he found it, and made it his own by a 
thorough reading of its forms and details. Of 
course, the after ‘‘ decoration,” had he lived 
to complete his building, would have followed 
easily and naturally in the same style. 
was not decorated or even ornamented, but the- ~ 
inside of it left as a mere constructional.» 
building, with plain wall surfaces and mould-: _ 
ings and carving. 2 
to work, and try and find owt what that.style . _ 
of Wren’s day, as he saw it, was; and to. _ 
then go to work—we are now leaving. the 
art manufacturing part of the idea outof the 
question, and supposing it to be real. anc 


It is just as 


Sir Christopher Wren, the archi- 


bb 


It is now proposed ta..g0 


bond fide work—and complete the. structure, 
ornamentally and decoratively, in, the lan-. 


guage of that almost forgottem time,. It is 
to be an ‘instruction,’ to use. a.,Parlia- 
mentary phrase, not to the poor working 
artists, who are to do the actual and painful 


work, net to the painter or painiers,.but to 
the architectural designer of the,decorations, 
on paper be it noticed, to keep steadily to the 
style of Art in which Wren, the architect of 
the building, lived and. worked. It is a 
thoroughly orthodox and: fashionable conclu- 
sion to have come to, but most surely one 
which in no age or country in which the true 
idea of Art had a practical, and working 
existence could have been come to. It is not 
a little instructive to thus.compare things so 
unlike and far from, each other—the rough 
and the highly civilised work ; the rude 
though true work of the New Zealander— 
not him, by-the-bye, whom Lord Macaulay 
saw im his vision of the future, but the wild 
native man with a rude art of his own, un-. 
borrowed, and expressive of his own thoughts 
and feelings. We have taken the rudest-Art 
that we can well see now-a-days by way of 
illustration merely, but.it illustrates the true 
art theorem now so puzzling to the modern 
man—How to decorate S. Paul’s in the style - 
of to-day, so that every common man may 
read it! 

May we—for it. is opportune—make a sug- 
gestion or two while all this is goingon? One 
half the Cathedral is now divided/off from 
the other half by an awkward and useless 
canvas screen, reaching to the very roof of 
the church, and interrupting both the view of 
it and interfering most.seriously with the 
sound. Is there any longer any. necessity for 
this? All the work going on in the place may 
well be screened off in sections, if there be 
any necessity for such screening at all; but 
better let the public see the work as it goes 
on. Any visible progress made, and any 
happy way of doing it hit on, would, we 
cannot but think, help the subscription list. 
Besides, we should see the actual and bond fide 
artists. at their work, and hence form some 
judgment of their capacity for it, anda friendly 
hint.now and then might help matters before it 
be too late..-It is really useless criticising after 
all the work is done. May we hope, therefore, 
to., see. this awkward and unsightly canvas 
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screen taken down without further delay. It 
is a pity to hide half the Cathedral for years, 
for it must surely take years to complete so 
large and important a work. Another sug- 
gestion we would fain make: it is, that the 
frightfully obtrusive monuments which go 
startled Mr. Cobden, who declared that no 
such existed anywhere else on the face of 
the earth, most of them being of fighting 
men, should be well taken into account. They 
are sad things, the majority of them, and it is 
difficult to understand how any one ever came 
to think of them as works of artistic sculp- 
ture at all. How can they be harmonised 
with Wren’s work? Would it not be well to 
confine them to the aisles of the Cathedral, 
with a something to notify to the future New 
Zealander, when he explores the place, why 
S. Paul’s holds only their narrow homes ? 


C. B. A. 
———_____. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY AND RIPON MINSTER. 
—THE SIXTH ANNUAL EXCURSION OF 
THE YORKSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


NE of the most delightful and interesting 
archeological excursions of the season has 

been that made on the 28th August last to Ripon 
Minster and Fountains Abbey by the Yorkshire Ar- 
chological Association. It was the sixth annual ex- 
cursion of that society, and was most skilfully 
arranged by Mr. Fairless Barber, of Brighouse, the 
honorary secretary. Every facility was afforded for 
the inspection of all the objects of interest at both 
places by the Dean of Ripon and Marquis of Ripon, 
and no less than 300 visitors were gratified as well 
as instructed by the result. Onreaching the ancient 
city, its Mayor and Corporation received the party 
with a formal address of congratulation, after which 
the Association proceeded at once to the Abbey, where 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe first gave a discourse in the 
refectory, which had been fitted up as a lecture-room 
for the purpose. This was illustrated by a fine 
collection of ground-plans toa large scale (iin. to a 
foot) of Fountains Abbey itself, and numerous 
other Cistercian monastic establishments, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, and particularly that of 
Fontenay, in France, which has many curious 
points of resemblance with this, besides that of 
identity in name. By means of a drawing of an 
ideal Cistercian Monastery, Mr. Sharpe commenced 
by pointing out the peculiar distinguishing features 
of the buildings of this famous order of monks, 
imposed by S. Bernard, their founder, and gave a 
striking sketch of their habits and manner of life. 
The astonishing number of about 1,200 monasteries 
were established throughout Christendom during the 
two conturies after the formation of this order, 
through the influence of that most remarkable ard 
devoted man, and the same general features were 
scrupulously retained in the whole of them, although 
towards the close of that period certain changes 
crept in through the laxity of discipline, which at 
last, to a certain extent, corrupted even this very 
order, which had been established as a protest against 
the irregularities prevalent among those of the pre- 
ceding age. Still, throughout its existence, this of 
the Cistercians maintained its comparatively ascetic 
character, of which the silence to which their monks 
were doomed, save during one half hour of recrea- 
tion a week, may be cited as an example; as also 
may be mentioned the exposure, even in this northern 
climate, of the inmates of the fratry, or common 
day-room, to the outer air by arched openings at its 
end, which are to be traced at several abbeys, in 
addition to the other doors and windows. Whether 
or not the first-named point of discipline was found 
_ too irksome to be borne we are, of course, without 
evidence to show, but in the latter case we have 
practical proof of subsequent relaxation, since in 
several cases these arched openings are found walled 
up with later work, and fireplaces actually inserted 
within them. Three times during the night the 


monks had to descend from their dormitory to the 
church, and add as many nightly devotions to those 
which formed their main daily occupation, and this 
practice is, as it were, recorded in stone, by the extant 
staircase which led down to the south transept from 
the dormitory, which occupied the floor above the 
fratry. In the refectory the general silence was 
broken by the practice of one monk reading to the 
rest during meals, and thisis likewise attested by the 
remains of the gailery, with its corbellings for the 
pulpit used for this purpose, and the aumbry, or 
closet,in which the books were kept, while the scrip- 
torium, achamber over the chapter-room, shows to 
this day where these were transcribed and illumi- 
nated ; and were there nothing else to be gleaned 
from these ruined abbeys, our gratitude would be 
due for the preservation by their means of much that 
would otherwise have been lost to literature during 
the troublous times in which they acted as havens 
of rest for the studious. 

The architecture of the Cistercians shows through- 
out, in spite of a few late innovations, the same 
spirit of simplicity. Their abbeys were invariably 
dedicated to the honour of the Virgin Mary, and 
were situated almost always in valleys, generally, too, 
in their narrower and more sheltered portions, and 
were most simply and yet admirably and practically 
laid out, with due care for sanitary requirements. 
The church, of course, was the prominent and main 
feature, in the form of a Latin cross, with long nave 
and short chancel and transepts, each with three 
altar chapels projecting eastward. Towers were 
prohibited by the rules of the order, and a simple low 
lantern with pyramidal roof generally covered the 
crux. On thesouth side, between the church and the 
stream, the existence of which had been the cause 
for the selection of the site, the monastic buildings 
were ranged around a cloister in prescribed form as 
follows :—Next the south transept the sacristry and 
a cell, probably penitential, then came the chapter- 
house, with axis west and east, parallel to the church, 
the richest building among them being the hall, in 
which the abbot and monks meet for the transaction 
of all business and judgments. One or two ranges 
of seats surrounded the apartment, and the abbot’s 
seat occupied the centre on the eastern side. Two 
ranges of columns divided the chapter-house into 
three equal aisles, and the scriptorium already de- 
scribed was situated above it. Beyond were one or 
more vaulted passages to lead to the precincts, or 
abbot’s house, and then with axischanged to north and 
south, the fratry, or monk’s day-room and dormitory 
over, divided by only one range of columns into two 
aisles. Parallel with this, in Cistercian monasteries, 
in contradistinction to others, the refectory projects 
with axis north and south from the centre of the 
south side of the cloister, the kitchen intervening 
between it and the fratry, and a lavatory in the 
cloister outside. A third building, parallel with the 
refectory and the fratry, at about the same distance 
apart, with some small apartments intervening, is 
continued westward of the cloister till it meets the 
south side of the church, and this has been usually 
considered to have been the hospitium or guest- 
house. This is also divided by a single range of 
columns into two aisles, and is two stories in height. 
Being of considerably greater extent than the fratry 
itself, it would appear altogether too extensive for 
the purpose for which it was supposed to have been 
appropriated, since such temporary accommodation 
could not have been needed upon a scale greater than 
that for the permanent inmates of the establishment. 
Mr. Sharpe has, from recent researches and disco- 
veries of documents, far more reasonably assigned it 
to the residence of the sewing brothers of the monas- 
tery (the conversi) who tilled the extensive estates 
belonging to it, and were bound by less strict vows, 
and would naturally have exceeded in number the 
more select monks. An abbot’s private house would 
ordinarily, with a few minor buildings, complete the 
type of a Cistercian abbey. 

Fountains Abbey agrees with this in all essential 
particulars. It has a noble entrance gateway, 
reached by a bridge across the stream. It appears 
to have had two abbots’ houses, one westward, and 
the other, the larger and later one, eastward of the 
general group of buildings. The latter includes a 
hall of noble dimensions, and two sets of kitchens, 
and, doubtless, was erected when in the more luxu- 
rious date the modest earlier house was found insuf- 
ficient, and the great hall may have been used as a 
banqueting hall, and sometimes as a general judg- 
ment hall for matters connected with the district 
around, over which the abbot was lord, with powers 
of life and death, the mere internal business of the 
monastery alone being conducted in the chapter- 
house. A minute examination of the fratry shows 
two distinct relics of buildings, the present (Transi- 
tional) structure having incorporated the walls of 
earlier (Norman) date, evidently the first call on a 


modest scale was found quite insufficient when the 
abbey was worked out upon its subsequent magnifi- 
cent plan. 

The church also shows that even its original size, 
ranking as it did with most Cistercian abbey churches, 
did not suffice for the ambition of its owners. The 
whole eastern part beyond the crux was, therefore, 
rebuilt about A.p. 1170, to which date the later 
abbot’s house and hall are referred. The choir was 
then lengthened in the beautiful Early English style, 
and made with five bays,with an eastern transept be- 


yond, called the nine altars, though it is doubtful if. 


it had more than seven. This is an exquisite struc- 
ture, corresponding with the similar feature in Dur- 
ham Cathedral. 

The nave and aisles, of eleven baysin length, with 
the unique feature—as an English one—of the 
narthex porch to the west, with its charming 
arcade on coupled shafts, and the first transept 
and crux, are of the fine Transitional work 


of about A.p. 1147. The nave arcades have 


cylindrical piers, with smaller columns attached 
on the sides towards the aisles, supporting cross 
semi-circular arches, from which sprang other 
larger ones with their axes north and south to cover 


the aisles, a most curious and unusual arrangement, 


the more remarkable as it is found to have been also 
adopted at Fontenay Abbey —the Fountains 
of France before referred to—showing that there must 


have been some correspondence in theirdesign and’ 


other respects. The main arcade arches, as all the 
similar constructive arches of the Transitional por- 
tions of the building, are pointed, while the orna- 
mental ones and those over small openings, as doors 
and windows, are semi-circular. This gives, to 
superficial observers, an impression that, viewed ex- 
ternally, the building is Norman, but that internally 
itis Karly English, and Mr. Sharpe, referring to this, 
remarked that some French theorists had jumped to 
the conclusion that this arose from a quarrel between 
lay and clerical architects, and that as a compromise 
this arrangement had been cometo; whereas the fact 
was that in those days they preferred the round arch 
and used it wherever they could, but found it 
failed, practically, from two causes—first, the out- 
ward thrust was so great it often overpowered the 
abutments, and secondly, in large arches the 
voussoirs were so slightly wider at the extrados 
than the intrados, the sides being nearly parallel, 
that they were apt to slip down. This latter is a point 
not often noticed, and yet, in innumerable cases, it 
has led to the distortion and even destruction of large 
semi-circular arches. Clearly as Mr. Sharpe put this 
matter, some of the local press, who pretended to 
report him, have fathered the Frenchtheory referred 
to upon him, and have altogether omitted his refuta- 
tion of it. At the end of the north transept is a 
noble tower of stately proportions, but of late, even 
debased, detail. This, of course, was another innova- 
tion upon the simplicity affected by the earlier Cis- 
tercians, but if it reflected upon their want of 
obedience it speaks well of their taste, for it is just 
the feature needed to give a pyramidal form and ar- 
chitectural effect to the whole pile of buildings. 

As to the detail of this Abbey of Fountains, with 
the exception of that in the tower, allis admirable, 
yet remarkably simple. The mouldings are well 
worth study, but of carved foliage there is little, and 
of sculptured figures there are none. There are 
several points which have as yet not been cleared up, 
as, for instance, thecurious screen and staircases at the 
extreme east end, the arcades of which are late imi- 
tations of those which line the lower part of the walls 
of the eastern transept. This work seems of the 
date of the great east window above it, which un- 
fortunately superseded the original arrangement. 


One very remarkable puzzle was, however, cleared 


up at this meeting. In the easternmost bay of the 
nave are pits with walled sides enclosing hollow 
pottery, the object of which has given rise to much 
discussion. Mr. James Fowler, of Wakefield, a 
zealous antiquary, read a short paper at the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Sharpe’s address, giving an abstract of 
some researches among French documents as to the 
use of certain acoustic pots, placed in such positions 
that they might make “ singing better and cause it 
to resound the stronger,” and in which these very 
ones at Fountains were referred as an experiment 
that had entirely failed in producing the anticipated 
effect. 

In conclusion of what was noticed at the Abbey, 
we would refer to the frequent traces of whitewash 
to be seen on the walls, and which, according to tra- 


dition, the Cistercians affected as their sole means of 


internal decoration, abjuring more highly-coloured 
treatment. Their glass, also, was generally plain, and 
never more richly ornamented than with grissaille 
patterns, such as those which haye been preserved at 
Altenburg, near Cologne. 
in these respects shonld guide our conduct may be a 


ze 


How far their reticence. 


SrpremBer 6, 1872. 


matter of question, but if due regard to it could 
preserve us from the garish coloured glass with which 
so many of our churches are disfigured, it could but 
be to their advantage. 

We have ourselves little space to speak of Ripon 
Minster, whither the Association bent their steps 
after partaking of the dinner that had been provided 
for them in the Town Hall of that city. Although 
not prominent among cathedrals, it is full of interest, 
and the recent work of restoration, not yet finished, 
has brought out many points. All the styles of 
Medieval architecture are represented in it. Thus 
the crypt under the central tower is Saxon work 
(674—678), probably S. Wilfrid’s, but executed by 
Roman workmen. Then portions of the chapter 
house, vestry, and crypt below (1070—1100) are said 
to be the work of Thomas the Norman, who was 
appointed Archbishop of York by William the Con- 
queror. Of Transition work (1154—1181) there are 
the transepts, three bays of the north side of the 
choir, the greater part of the south wall of the 
south side of the choir, and the buttresses support- 
ing the chapter-house and vestry, portions of the 
nave piers adjoining the west towers, and parts of 
the two western piers supporting the central tower. 
These are the work of Archbishop Roger, who also 
built a nave, as wide as the present one, without 
aisles, The Early English style (1215—1255) is well 
represented by the unique west front and towers, and 
by the vaulting and circular windows of the chapter- 
house, The Geometrical (1288—1300) is to beseen in 
the two easternmost bays of the choir and east end ; 
and lastly the Perpendicular (1460-1520) is to be traced 
in the two bays of the south side of the choir, the 
choir screen, the east side of the main wall of the 
south transept, and the south and east sides of the 
central tower and nave. 

Thus the structure is an epitome of Medizeval 
architectural history, and presents many most curious 
problems and interesting examples of the manner in 
which additions and alterations were made in those 
days, with slight respect for preceding work. New 
oak vaulting is being placed over the nave; that 
recently executed over the chancel is uncovered, 
and looks well, but the decoration on the spandrels is 
meagre and ineffective. There is much painted glass 
of modern date within, and the west front is being 
filled with it. Of this none is good, and most very 
bad, and the whole causes one to regret that Cister- 
cian principles as to these matters do not now 
obtain. Some very absurd openings have been made 
in the back of the stalls, and sundry supports of the 
side screenwork cut away in deference to notions 
prevalent among the local authorities. Still, with 
these and a few other drawbacks, a creditable work 
has been nearly brought to a close at Ripon Minster. 

——E——EE 


EXETER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


FTER patient deliberation, the dean and 
chapter, acting with their architect, Sir 
Gilbert Scott, have decided what shall be done with 
the screen that separates the choir from the nave 
of the Cathedral. About this screen there was a 
war of words when the restoration commenced. 
One party advocated its removal, and the other in- 
sisted upon its retention. The dean and chapter 
were averse to the removal, and Sir Gilbert Scott 
strongly opposed it, intimating that if it was in- 
tended to pull down such an interesting relic of an- 
tiquity another architect must be employed in his 
stead. Both with the chapter and the architect the 
propriety of piercing the screen was allowed to 
remain an open question, but at last the matter has 
been settled, and settled in a way which will, it is 
hoped, prove satisfactory to all concerned. While 
adhering to their determination to retain the screen 
proper, and to the belief that the organ cannot be 
placed in a better position than where it is, at the 
top of it, they are agreed that the general appear- 
ance of the building will be improved, and the con- 
venience of the worshippers be increased, by the 
perforation of the unsightly stone and rubble wall 
of separation against which the return stalls of the 
choir rested. The inner arches, now filled up by 
tough masonry, will, in point of fact, be cleared out, 
and the open stone-work, similar to that which runs 
down the north and south aisles, from the reredos to 
the screen, will be extended across the back of the 
screen, and against it the western walls will stand. 
This piercing of the screen will afford a partial view 
into the choir from the nave, and will enable people 
in the nave to hear the service and probably the 
preacher from the choir. Sir Gilbert Scott fully 
approves of this plan of dealing with the screen, 
because the principle of preserving what is worthy 
of preservation is adhered to, and the objection to 
the complete cutting-off of one part of the building 
from the other by a thick wall is surmounted. 
Another important resolution arrived at by the 
chapter is that there shall be no interruption in the 
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work of restoration. They have undertaken the 
risk of directing that the restoration of the nave 
shall be commenced as soon as the choir is completed. 
This second portion of the costly enterprise will en- 
tail an outlay of £10,000. Sir Gilbert Scott will 
be instructed to consider and advise upon the works 
required for the nave’s restoration as early as pos- 
sible. It is not intended that the ceiling of the nave 
shall be coloured or the floor paved with marble, as in 
the choir and lady chapel, the nave being regarded asin 
some degree the vestibule to the more important part 
of the sacred edifice. But in the nave there is much 
fine and delicate carving requiring careful handling 
—the minstrels’ gallery, for instance—and an idea of 
the extent of the reparation may be gained from the 
estimate that, in addition to the eighty tons of Pur- 
beck marble used in the choir, 100 tons will be 
needed for the repair of the shafts of the pillars in 
the nave. By October or November it is antici- 
pated that the eastern end of the church will be so 
far out of the hands of the stone-masons that the 
erection of the stalls may be commenced. The wood- 
work, which is of an elaborate character, has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. 


——_—__—_ 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


4 Bids annual meeting of this Society was held 

(yesterday) Thursday week, at the College 
Hall. ‘The report read by the Committee stated that 
plans by Mr. St. Aubyn for rearranging the chancel, 
and for repairing aud erecting new choir and par 
close screens for the church of S. Patumus, North 
Petherwyn, have been considered and approved, and 
a grant made in aid, but since then the Duke of 
Bedford has announced his intention to undertake 
the repair of the whole of the church. The east and 
south chancel walls, the north nave, arcade, and 
clerestory and north aisle, are of Transitional fine 
Pointed work. The original south arcade has been 
supplanted by Late Third Pointed work, as well as 
the north and south transepts. The Committee ex- 
press a hope that the old north arcade and clerestory 
may be preserved in the rebuilding, which seems to 
be absolutely necessary. The character of the 
ground plan of this old church is just that, omitting 
the transepts, which meets present wants, for a re- 
latively broad nave and narrow aisles, with lean-to 
roofs; and the Committee suggests, as an interesting 
subject of inquiry, the date and the reason of the 
existence of the broad aisles which are to be found 
in by far the greater number of Devon churches. 
The Committee think that such an inquiry would 
lead to this conclusion: that the narrow aisles, say 
of a First Pointed Church, developed into the broad 
aisle of a Third Pointed Church through a gradually 
increasing regard for the lesser altars which these 
aisles contained. Altered plans, by Mr. R. M. 
Fulford, for the proposed chapel-of-ease at Avon 
Week ; plans by Mr. J.C. Gould, of Barnstaple, for 
the proposed alterations and repairs in the nave of 
the church of Down S. Mary; and plans by Mr. 
White for rearranging, reseating, and erecting new 
roof, and effecting general repairs in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, West Down, North Devon, have 
also been before the Committee. Amongst the 
church work proposed in the neighbourhood the 
Committee mention the proposed enlargement of S. 
Andrew’s Chapel, Exwick, from designs by Mr. 
Hayward. The tie-beam roof of that chapel was 
the last erected in compliance with the old require- 
ments of the Church Building Society, one of which 
was that no roof is safe without a tie-beam. A north 
aisle, tower, and spire, are to be added to the chapel, 
and a new parsonage will also be built. Mr. Hay- 
ward read the treasurer’s report, from which it ap- 
peared that the receipts for the year, including a 
balance of £22 at the end of last year, amounted 
to £168 10s. 4d., and after deducting the expendi- 
ture, there remained a balance of £43. The report 
and balance-sheet having been adopted, the Rev. W. 
T A. Radford read along and interesting paper on 
“The Treatment of the Inner Face of a Church 
Wall.” He expressed his disapproval of what he 
said was now the almost invariable practice of ar- 
chitects, to leave the stone on the inner face of the 
wall bare and rough, and contended that this should 
only be done when the material used was in itself 
beautiful, or might be rendered beautiful by judicious 
combination. He urged that while the bare stone 
was most suitable for the exterior, theinterior should 
be treated as we treated our houses—rendered as 
beautiful as possible. He deprecated the idea of 
abandoning the use of colour because we had lost 
for the present the art of retaining the colour for 
any length of time, and suggested in lieu of colour- 
ing the use of tapestry hangings, or even, where 
cheapness isa consideration, properly designed and 
suitable paper hangings. 


hfe 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION’S 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE EXCURSION. 


(Concluded from page 162.) 
Firtn DAy.—Fripay, Aveuvst 30. 


O*X Friday, a most interesting day’s work was 
commenced with a visit to the exceedingly 
fine church of 


Finedon, or Thingdon, as the parish is sometimes 
called. Of this church Mr. Sharpe said it was de- 
signed and built completely inthe Curvilinear period. 
It was one of the most remarkable parish churches 
of that period in the kingdom. They might compare 
it very advantageously with Heckington Church, 
which they visited in their first excursion, and which 
was justly considered to be the finest church of its 
period in the kingdom. In fact, Finedon Church 
was the Heckington of Northamptonshire. Its 
single defect was the absence of foliation in the 
windows—a great peculiarity of which, in the case 
of allthe windows of a church, he knew no other 
example, the whole of the windows being of that 
form to which the term ‘reticulated tracery ” has 
been given. There were one or two exceptions to 
this general rule, and these occurredin the transepts, 
where the head of the window is formed by the in- 
tersection of the tracery bars, continued in a curved 
form up to the window arch. These, however, were 
also without foliation. Were it not for the marks 
of lateness that pervaded the whole of the de- 
sign they would have been disposed to sup- 
pose from these early features that the church 
belonged to the earlier rather than the later 
part of the Curvilinear period. But the char- 
acter of the foliage—though very deeply re- 
lieved, broadly designed, and well-curved—and the 
profiles of all the mouldings, left no doubt whatever 
that the building belonged to the latter end of the 
period. Any one who remembered the exquisitely- 
carved foliage to be seen in the Church of Hecking- 
ton and two other churches of the same date that 
they visited in Lincolnshire the first year, to be seen 
not only in the capitals, but in the admirable series 
of works contained in the chancels of these churches, 
would form a correct idea of the debasement that 
had later set in, and which was so plainly observ- 
able in the carved work of this church—to be 
noticed in the capitals of the chancel arch under the 
sconcing arches. He attributed the design of the 
whole church to about the date of 1340—1350. The 
nave has three very wide compartments, with slender 
lofty piers, the arches being depressed, the centres 
from which they are struck lying below the level of 
their spring. In the place of the west crossing arch 
there is a remarkable structure, built evidently to 
resist the thrust of the arches that span the side 
aisles. They would see another example of this 
straining arch at Rushden Church, both of them 
being evidently designed by the same hand. The 
arch appears to have been inserted after the nave 
was built, for it carries mouldings which indicate its 
Rectilinear origin; while that at Rushden, on the 
other hand, was probably contemporary with the 
work of the nave itself. The design is a very re- 
markable one, although there were instances of these 
straining arches in other buildings of earlier date. 
But in none were they treated with the amount of 
elaboration they had here. The chancel was 
originally vaulted, and consisted of three compart- 
ments, each containing a handsome three-light 
Curvilinear window, which, as well as the east 
window of five lights, have all the same reticulated 
tracery without foliation. There has been, also, a 
handsome series of arches forming a piscina and 
sedilia, but these have been grievously multilated, 
the whole of the front arcade and carved work being 
cut off. The importance and finish of the tower and 
spire are equal to those of the rest of the structure, 
and in comparing it with Heckington, they observed 
the absence of that ornamental but useless feature, 
the pierced flying buttresses springing from the 
corner pinnacle to the base of the spire. The solid 
character of the buttresses all round the church add 
greatly to the substantial appearance of the whole 
edifice. Over the porch is a parvise, which contains 
a valuable library. Mr. Sharpe praised the manner 
in which the restoration had been effectod. 

Irthlingborough Church was next visited. This 
structure is chiefly remarkable for itsdetached tower 
or campanile. The edifice was once a collegiate 
church, and this fact, together with the construction 
of the campanile, affords some clue to its origin and 
use. The tower is surmounted by a beautiful 
octagon of two stages, finished with a pointed roof 
or low spire. From an examination of the interior 
of the campanile there is evidence that it was used 
for the domestic purposes of the college. The cam- 
panile is connected with the church by a large Late 

‘ Decorated porch, which occupies nearly the whole of 
the west end of the nave. There is evidence that 


some of the pillars were built on the original Norman 
foundation. The tomb of the founder of the college 
is in the south chapel. In the church there are 
examples of Lancet, Geometrical, and Rectilinear 
work. The next church visited was. at 

Higham Ferrers, which possesses many attrac- 
tions to the architect, being one of the best illus- 
trations of church architecture in the county. The 
western front of the splendid tower, which is 71{t. 


high, is curious in some of its architectural details ; || 


for instance, the bas-reliefs in the head of the door- 
way illustrating events recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. The beautiful hexagonal spire is 99ft. high, 
and was. built in 1631 to replace one which had been 
blown down. When the spire was rebuilt in 1631, 
much of the old material was used, and the character 
of the original preserved as much as possible. In 
commenting on the external characteristics of the 
church, Mr. Sharpe said they had in the tower and 
spire a very good commentary on Raunds tower and 
spire. They were pretty much of the same propor- 
tions, treated much in the same style, but in the 
subsequent period. But here they came back to the 
Lincolnshire flying buttresses and pinnacle. It was 
one of the few instances in which such an elaborate 
work was designed for effect and not for utility. 
The spire was Curvilinear and the tower Geometrical, 
just as in Raunds Church the spire was Geometrical 
and the tower Lancet. With reference to the in- 
ternal characteristics of the church, he said they had 
there what they had in Keythorpe Church in Lin- 
colnshire, which was the only other example they 
had met with in their three years’ excursions, a two- 
aisled nave. He thought it extremely probable that 
there always were two aisles; judging from the 
mouldings he did not think the three ground stories 
were separated much from each other in point of 
time, if at all. The door of the Transitional period 
on the south side showed that the aisle with which 
it was connected must have been the original aisle, 
at all events. It was possible a change had been 
made, but he was disposed to think there were two 
naves and two chancels. The reticulated tracery 
windows on the south side were remarkable. There 
was a monumental arch that might belong to the 
founder of some part of the work. At the west end 
there is the weather moulding of the pitch of the 
first nave, which was without a clerestory. It was 
another illustration of the amount of money which 
was spent in the ornamental part of the church—as 
the tower cost considerably more, no doubt, than 
the rest of the work. The ground story was built 
precisely at the time, between 1230—1250, the 
period of the great architectural movement. The 
chancel proper is divided from the chancel aisle and 
the Lady Chapel by carved screens. On each side 
of the chancel are stalls with carved subselle, and 
these stalls are the only peculiar features of the 
church remaining to indicate its former collegiate 
character. The chancel is divided from the Lady 
Chapel by two Decorated arches, one of them form- 
ing the canopy of a beautiful tomb. The church is 
noted for its rich display of monumental brasses. 
The church has been well: restored within recent 
years at an expense of £5,500. The excursionists 
then proceeded to 

Rushden Church, which is interesting both as a 
parallel and a contrast to the church at Higham 
Ferrers. Its tower and spire, said Mr. Sharpe, 
afforded them the best opportunity of compar- 
ing the work of the three periods; in fact, of the 
four periods. In the first place they had Raunds in 
the Lancet period, Higham Ferrers in the Geometri- 
cal period, Oundle in the Curyilinear period; and 
here they had the most graceful example in this or 
any other county of the Rectilinear period. The 
parapet and two courses underneath it were remark- 
ably beautiful from the richness of the quatrefoil 
work. The architects of this period did not copy 
each other, and it was only architects who were not 
inventive enough that did not themselves design. 
The pinnacles were peculiar. There were those in- 
significant pinnacles: and: flying buttresses again, 
which to the eye of the architect, had not altogether 
a satisfactory effect. There were shallow porches; 
the west doorway was, perhaps, inserted. It was 
flanked by flying buttresses, very useful and practi- 
cal. In the inside of the church the earliest work 
was to be seen in the sedilia and piscina—a beauti- 
ful series—of Late Lancet or Early Geometrical 
work; he should: say between 1230—1250, though 
approaching the last date—probably 1245. The 
Geometrical window at the end of the north tran- 
Sept appeared of the samedate. It might be that 
the south transept was of the same date; it had 
the original sconcing arch. The font was very 
singular, and belonged to the Rectilinear period. 
Referring to the stained glass in one of the windows, 
Mr. Sharpe wished our glass-stainers would take 
some lessons from the tone. of that to be seen in this 
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church, The treatment of stained glass was infinitely 
more delicate at that date than now. ‘Then there 


| was that grand straining arch, which, no doubt, be- 
‘longed to the same time, and probably was designed 


by the same hand, as that at Finedon Church. The 
stone reredos in the north aisle is one of the few 
structures of that character in England. Unfor- 
tunately, a portion of it has been removed to make 
way for the erection of a tomb. 

Irchester Church was the next on the route. The 
best feature in the church is a little double piscina, 
extremely elegant, of the Geometrical period. This 


contrasts well with the one seen in the last church, | 


that being much more pretentious, and of the Lancet 
period. ‘This church belongs to the great architec- 
tural movement of the valley of the Nene, and must 
have been one of the latest buildings constructed 
during that movement—1250—60. The piers and 
arches of the nave, the chancel arch, the double 
piscina and arches opening into the chancel aisle, 
were all of that date. The piers were octagonal 
instead of circular, the only case they met with in 
this excursion of that period. The bases showed the 
triplet row, the distinguishing mark of the period. 
In the north aisle of the chapel was the founder’s 
tomb. There isa pretty little porch belonging to the 
Curvilinear period; it must have been constructed 
very early inthe period. The tower, built evidently 
long after the nave, is a very interesting example of 
the Rectilinear period. 

Earl’s Barton Church, which was next visited, 
is one of unusual historic interest, and in it were 
exemplified all the seven periods of Gothic architec- 
ture. The magnificent Saxon tower is one of the 
most remarkable buildings of that period in the 
whole kingdom. Then there was the Norman 
church that was built against the Saxon tower. 
What became of the Saxon church they did not 
know, but only fragments of the Norman church re- 
mained. Those fragments, however, were sufficient 
to show that the limits of the present church were 
co-extensive with the original Norman church. Por- 
tions of the tower arch were Norman—very late 
Norman, perhaps, from the coniferous capitals, but 
the cones were thick and short, a circumstance they 
did not often find. Then the billet moulding was 
very profusely employed, which was hardly ever 
seen in Transitional‘work. The present arch was not 
improbably a restoration of the original circular arch 
in the Pointed form. Then there was the south 
doorway, which a remarkably good example of a 
Norman doorway of three orders. In the chancel 
was an interesting and beautiful arcade. They had 
also, of the same period, one of the chancel windows 
on each side, the piers of the Norman chancel arch, 
and the inside of the lower part of the chancel:wall, 
with this arcade upon them. All the orders and 
shafts of the doorway had their capitals enriched 
with zig-zag, the beak-head moulding, the scollops, 
and all the other ornaments characteristic of the 
Norman period. Then there were the rising sedilia 
in the chancel. AJl these Norman remains were in 
the places they were originally constructed for, the 
Norman church having been burnt or otherwise de- 
stroyed. In the Transitional period the piers of the 
south arcade were erected. The arch mouldings were 
quite characteristic of the period. The illustrations 
of the next period they had in the chancel—they were 
in the Lancet period. The whole of the chancel was 
rebuilt in that period. After that they came to the 
Geometrical period. The north story might have 
fallen down, or had been burnt down—or some other 
calamity might have befallen it—and had then been 
built in that period. The whole of that ground 
story was built between 1245—1315. It was rather 
Jate in the period, as evidenced by the mouldings— 
probably 1290—1300. To that period belonged the 
outer porch, the south porch, which covers the Nor- 
man doorway. Then came the Curvilinear architects, 
with their beautiful windows; to them were due all 
the windows round the church, the characteristic 
being what was termed reticulated tracery. To 
them also belonged two windows: in the chancel. 
In the Rectilinear period they had the clerestory, 
also the north doorway and one window in the chancel. 
That brought to a close the architectural history of 
the church. They had nothing in the tower arch 
like the wonderful impost mouldings—the thick im- 
posts—at Barnack, but they had all the other fea- 
tures of Saxon work, the rib running down the side 
of the building, the circular dcorway, and the upper 
baluster shafts. The chancel arches of these Saxon 
buildings were finished with a great round circular 
moulding and a square flat beyondit. It was a very 
odd and primitive idea of moulding, but they would 
see it in this door very pronounced indeed. In that 
door they would see the type of all the arches that 
the Saxons built. It was stated that the church 
was built on the centre of a Roman encampment. 
The church is now undergoing restoration under the 


‘comparatively little 
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direction of Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, whose 
names, together with the fact that the restoration is 
under the management. of the Northamptonshire 
Architectural Society, are a guarantee that the work 
will be executed with care and judgment. The 
chancel is nearly completed. 


Friday’s proceedings were concluded by a brief 
visit to 8. Peter’s, Northampton, which is well known 
as a splendid specimen of Late Norman. The party 
dined at the ‘‘ George” Hotel. 


ConcLtupine Day.—Saturpay, August 24, 
On Saturday morning the first visit paid was to. 
S. Sepulchre’s Church. Of this edifice, Mr: 

Sharpe said it was one of those churches that had 
been referred to as an example of the Pointed arch 
appearing in Norman work. It had always been 
believed, until within the last few years, that the 


whole of the circular part, including the upper part 


(excepting the windows) was of one date. The old 
part was erected by Simon de St. Liz, who returned 
from the Holy Land about 1134, which date coin- 
cided with the style of the lower part of the build— 
ing. It was quite clear, and had been satisfactorily- 
ascertained by the Rey. G. A. Poole, one of the best 
authorities in Northamptonshire, that the upper part: 
of the structure, the octagon, was built later in the 
next century, in fact about the time when the nave,, 
&ec., was added. As regarded the plan, they knew 
there were only four churches in the country built; 
in imitation of the plan of the Holy Sepulchre, 
although imitation on a small scale. The circular- 
part was called the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The other imitations were one at Cambridge, one at; 
Mapleston, and the Temple Church in London, built 
about 1160, which was about the date of the en+ 
largement of this church. The choir, which was an 
addition, was of about the same date as the building 
of the original circular church at the Temple. The: 
north ground story is Transitional. The eastern 
portion of the church has recently been added. by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. After a flying visit to S. John’s 
Hospital, the visitors, proceeded to 

Cogenhoe Church, which illustrates five of the- 
seven periods of church architecture. There is a 
little ‘south Norman doorway. ‘The chancel is. Late: 
Transitional, and very interesting, The north 
chapel, the arch of which is original, the chapel 
having been destroyed and rebuilt, is Lancet. The 
windows in the south and north aisles are Curyili- 
near. The west tower and the west window of the 
south aisle are Rectilinear. Mr. Sharpe considered: 
the nave piers were a puzzle: they were of very 
debased work, and were very ugly. They appeared 
to belong to the latest and worst part of the Lancet: 
period, On further examining them he was of 
opinion that the piers were the original piers of the 
west end of the church, and of Transitional 
arrangement, and that there were shaftsin the hollows, 


but that the shafts had been taken away and the: 


arches rebuilt with the old stones, but that the 
capitals were Rectilinear. There is afounder’s tomb,, 
with the effigy preserved. 

Whiston Church, which was next visited, is of 
the Rectilinear period from one end to the other—a: 
very good example of a lofty, well-proportioned 
church. The west tower, which is of the same date 
as the church, is a noble structure. The chancel is: 
remarkable for its shortness. There are several fine 
monuments in the church. 

Castle Ashby Church was the last place upon the 
programme to be visited. The Rey. Lord Alwyne: 
Compton explained the extent of the recent re- 
storation of the church, and was glad to say that 
the walls and windows required no restoration of 
any kind. They had not been touched at all except 
in the tower, and there, in two places, two single- 
light windows. had’ been placed as an accurate re-. 
storation, as the heads of those two windows had’ 
remained in the tower. The roof of the nave was: 
quite a poor one, and of no character whatever, and: 
the present new roof had been substituted for it, 
The same remark applied to the chancel. Mr. 
Street was the architect for the restoration, and he 
also designed the screens of the Lady Chapel. The: 
pulpit was the old one, and so was the reading desk, 
the latter being used to form a vestry. Inigo. 
Jones was employed at the Castle at the time they 
were made, and he probably designed them. The: 
church contains some fine ancient brasses and’ 
monuments, with modern monuments by Marochetti 
& Tenerani. Mr. Sharpe said a great deal had been 
done in the restoration to make a church of 
importance very becoming» 
indeed. Nothing could be more admirable than, 
the roof of the chancel, and the restoration of the» 
roofs of the aisles was very good. The history of’ 
the church was very simple. He saw. no obvious~ 
reason why, in rebuilding a church, the Rectilinear~ 
architects should have left the windows of the north. 
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aisle in their original Curvilinear form. The whole 
of the rest of the church belonged to the Rectilinear 
period, with one exception, and that was very in- 
teresting. There could not be two better examples 
of Norman and Transitional doorways than Earl’s 
Barton for the former, and Castle Ashby for the 
latter. In the doorway of the latter there was a 
‘reminiscence of Norman work. For instance, they 
hhad the zig-zag, but it was treated in the delicate 
manner which our English architects, at the earliest 
periods of English work, adopted and practised. 
They would observe the incipient dogtooth, and an 
idea that was worked out afterwards—viz., the 
pyramidal flowers. Lord Alwyne Compton said it 
had been suggested at previous times that the door- 
way was a Norman work, and that the dogtooth 
had been cut upon the square plain mouldings of a 
Norman arch, There was also the incipient working 
of a flower. The dogtooth and flower were not 
seontemporary with it, he thought. The work was 
not quite so true as it would be if it were original. 
Mr. Sharpe said these Norman doorways were con- 
stantly taken down and set upagain. The doorway 
in question was much more likely to have been an 
‘inner doorway, or the doorway of the north wall, 
than to have been the outer doorway of a porch so 
low as that. In Norman work the outer doorway 
was very considerable. On examining the outer 
doorway he said he thought it extremely probable 
‘the doorway had been taken down and set up again. 
A priori, there was no necessity for searching for a 
reason to account for the prevalence of the dog- 
‘tooth and the zig-zag in the same set of arches. 
Now attention had been drawn'to it they were re- 
ecognising it all over the kingdom. He had thirty 
or forty examples of the real dogtooth carved out 
‘of the sides, to be seen with the zig-zag, and on 
that account there was no reason to suppose it may 
not be what he conceived it to be, a Transitional 
arch throughout. 


From Castle Ashby the excursionists returned to 
Northampton, where the final dinner took place at 
‘the ‘‘ George ” Hotel, Mr. Sharpe presiding, and Mr. 
J. Douglass Matthews in the vice-chair. Most of 
the excursionists afterwards returned to London. 


a 


MONMOUTHSHIRE AND CAERLEON 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


ue members of this society visited S. Briavel’s 

on Tuesday week to inspect the castle and 
“church, where the Rey. W. F. Allen, the vicar, read 
apaper on each. According to Mr. Allen, the Castle 
appeared to have been first built by Milo Fitzwalter 
fin 1180, for the purpose of curbing the Welsh. The 
present remains were built about the year 1276, and 
they consist of two towers on the north side flanking 
the entrance gateway; the court-room, with old 
stabling beneath; the ante-room, where the miners’ 
court was held; and theremains of what might have 
been the drawing-room, with a cellar below. There 
are also the remains of a small oratory at the 
eastern end, with an Early English piscina in the 
south wall. The angular-headed arches, and the 
‘triangular buttresses of the entrance towers, mark 
the building as belonging to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and in these particulars is some- 
‘what similar to Chepstow and Goodrich. Every 
precaution was taken to render the place secure, for 
not only was there a portcullis placed in each of the 
three main archways, but the side doorways were 
‘protected in the same manner, so that if even the 
“second court were gained a foe would find himself 
-assailed on either side as well asin front; andit was 
‘surrounded by a moat. The castle has passed 
through some strange vicissitudes. From the lodging- 
place of a king and his nobles, it became a public- 
house, and subsequently it was used asa school. 
‘The walls are fast tottering. With regard to the 
‘church, which was next visited, Mr. Allen said that 
he wished the restorer had kept as much as possible 
to the old design, and had not replaced good work 
by what was not in strict keeping with the earlier 
building, or by substitutions which offend not only 
‘the antiquary, but every lover of ancient architec- 
‘ural example. The principal feature in the whole 
building had been destroyed by removing the tower 
from its proper position—viz., nearly over the rood 
‘loft, to where it now was. 


——_>__—_ 


The Council-General of the Manche has voted a 
‘subvention of 150,000fr. towards the construction of 
a pier at Cherbourg, in front of the Place d’Armes, 
on condition that the town will spend 300,000fr. for 
the same object, in which case the State will place 
450,000fr. at the disposal of the administration of 
the Ponts-et-Chaussées to finish the undertaking, 
which—the estimate is—will cost about 800,000fr. 


NOTES ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TREAT- 


Oe characteristic use of stone in a multiplicity of 


and naturally to what may be termed “ constructive 
polychromy ;” the employment of stones of varied 


building : and there is no source of effect in masonry 
more legitimate than this, when discreetly employed. 


is in horizontal bands, but I think it might also be 


instance, the lower portion of a building with a dark 


| * Read before the Liverpool Architectural Association 
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cannot be satisfactorily impressed upon, or retained 

by the coarser material in which we have to work, 

and to which the round rolls and hollows of the 

Gothic mouldings are so precisely suited. For the 

same reason, chamfering, almost unknown where 

marbles abound, is a natural and reasonable treat- 

ment of stone, as it is, in fact, a deliberate removal of 

the sharp edge which, from the nature of the material, 

is sure to remove itself, in a ragged and unsightly 

manner, sooner or later. We tacitly recognise this 

in our treatment of granite; for where we employ a 
polished square granite pilaster, we never chamfer its 

edge off, from an intuitive feeling that there is a 
kind of beauty and character of its own in this 

hard, sharp, clean edge, when executed in a material 
which we know will bear and retain it. In regard to 
carved ornament generally, it appears to me that as 
a general rule this ought to be rather cut into the 
masonry than standing out from it, and I think this 
will be found to be the rule in nearly all the best 
Gothic ornament, that it nearly always occurs in a 
hollow or a sinking, from which it is relieved, so that 
it does not project beyond the main plane of the wall 
or the main line of the string in which it occurs: in 
other words, what I mean is that we should not cut 
away a large surface for the sake of leaving a small 
projection; not only for the reason mentioned before, 
the waste of material, but also because relieved or- 
naments so left always have a sort cf stuck-on 
appearance, like the finery on a wedding cake, in- 
stead of appearing as part of the structure. It is 
this which gives such a very unsatisfactory appear- 
ance to the festoons and garlands which in the Roman 
and the modern French Renaissance styles seem 
nearly always to be the designer’s beau-ideal of de- 
coration, and which disgust us by the falsity of their 
attempt to look as if they were hung on to the 
structure, when we know, in fact, that they must be 
part of it, however the architect and stonecutter may 
conspire together to cheat our eyes. And lastly, in re- 
gard to the style of execution in carving stone, it appears 
tome that is best which does not attempt too much, 
which does not treat the stone with a pretence of its 
being a rough tensile material, capable of being cut 
into thin laminz, and of leaving sharp edges every- 
where. In this respect I think there can be no 
better examples of the right kind of thing in stone 
carving than are exhibited in many of the capitals 
of the Transitional period both in England and 
France. e large conventional leaves and lobes of 
these capitals, treated in bold rounded masses, com- 
pletely recognise and emphasize the nature of the 
material in which they are executed; and, however 
we may admire the dexterity and sleight of hand dis- 
played in the attempt at literal imitation of foliage 
in later Gothic carving, and still more, perhaps, in 
some of the modern revived Gothic work, we cannot 
help feeling that these are less satisfactory than the 
older style of treatment, because they are an attempt 
at what never can really be done, viz., the literal 
imitation of natural foliage in stone; and because 
even the imperfect attempt cuts up the stone into 
such thin and sharp edges as must render the 
lengthened preservation of the work very doubtful. 
This last remark, of course, applies to work in the 
present day, in which more elaborate towrs de force 
of this kind are, I think, attempted than were ever 
aimed at in the most florid days of the genuine Gothic 
period, and with a very doubtful result. 

A great many of the remarks made in relation to 
stone apply in pretty nearly the same degree to 
brickwork. There is one point in regard to brick- 
work, however, ‘wherein the relation between con- 
struction and design has scarcely been properly 
sustained, in this country at least. It is universally 
admitted that ‘‘ English bond,” formed of continuous 
courses of stretchers and headers, is the strongest ; 
it is certainly the most easily worked. Yet it is, I 
believe, a constant habit to specify ‘‘ English bond,” 
for internal walls, where the bricks are not seen, and 
“ Flemish” for external, from an idea, I suppose, 
that the latter is prettier. Where the headers are 
burnt white, which is frequently the case, this only 
produces a monotonous chequer all over the build- 
ing. But since ‘English bond” is the strongest, the 
sensible way would be to recognise this in the work, 
and to make the lines of headers a feature in the 
building, by employing them of a different colour, 
or in two colours, or with notched or billeted ends, 
and in other ways. ‘The oddest thing about this 
“bond ” question is, that, as appears from the in- 
teresting papers and sketches on the architecture of 
Holland, recently contributed by Mr. Brewer to the 
Builder, what we call ‘Flemish bond” is unknown 
there, and all the buildings are built in the so-called 
“English bond.” Another feature common to the 
brickwork in that part of the world is the thick morfar 
joint, which is both more durable and has a better 
effect in giving a certain texture to the work surface. 


(To be concluded.) 


MENT OF MATERIAL IN DESIGN.* 
(Continued from p. 159.) 


small parts causes it to lend itself very readily 
and contrasting tints to give variety of tone to a 


The most common way of using it, as we all know, 
used very successfully in larger masses, building, for 


and heavy tinted stone, and the upper with a lighter 
tint. Where there are in one quarry variations in 
the colour of the stone, this may impart a picturesque 
tone and surface to a building by the fortuitous 
mixture of various tints ; at all events I should think 
it far preferable to take the stone as it comes, than 
to pick one tint for the whole building with a view 
to uniformity. On the other hand, this kind of effect 
needs to be resorted to with caution, and should, in 
fact, be the result of chance rather than design, or it 
will tend to defeat its own object. I cannot help 
thinking this is the case in a church recently com- 
pleted in this neighbourhood, where the stonework, 
which appears to have come from two different sites, 
is arranged in motley irregular bands of red and 
grayish; if this had really been the way in which 
the stone came to hand it might have been called a 
pleasing and picturesque variety ; but when we learn 
that much trouble had to be taken by the architect to 
indoctrinate the masons in this way of arranging the 
stone, it has impressed one unsatisfactorily, as what 
may be called ‘‘an accident done on purpose.” To 
come from these general ways of arranging stone ex~ 
pressively, to what may more properly be termed 
ornament, it may be said that this should be designed 
with distinct reference to the character of stone as a 
brittle granular material, incapable in most cases of 
being cut into thin laminz, or of long retaining a 
very sharp edge. Now in regard to this view, it 
appears to me, that, in the first place, nothing is more 
foreign to the true character of stone treatment than 
the division of it into panels, when merely used as 
ornaments. A panel in wood work isa natural way 
of treating the material, because it has sufficient 
toughness and tensile strength to bear framing to- 
gether in comparatively thin stiles, and to stand in 
thin panels, and, therefore, this is an economical way 
of treating the material; but we know that stone 
cannot advantageously be put together in this way, 
and, therefore, it is a direct contradiction to design it 
as if it could. This does not apply, of course, to 
sunk panels hollowed for the working of a carved 
surface ornament within them; in this case the panel 
has an obvious meaning and object, both as furnish- 
ing a marked border to the ornament and as protect- 
ing it from damage by weather or accident; but 
panels for panels’ sake, over a stone wall, always 
strike me as a mistake, and as giving at once a weak 
and unmasonic character to the work. Then in re- 
gard to mouldings and such methods of imparting 
light and shade to a building, it is very necessary to 
consider the quality of the particular stone we are 
using, and to regulate the depth of sinkings and the 
contour of mouldings accordingly; remembering 
that the softer and more granular the stone, the 
more must sharp edges be eschewed, and delicate 
curves, as these will not retain their form. It may 
be only fancy, but when inspecting one day the 
ruined, or rather the unrestored portion of St. John’s 
Church, at Chester, I could not help thinking I de- 
tected, in the peculiarly largescale and massive pro- 
portion of the roll mouldings and fillets visible on the 
portions least decayed, a special recognition on the 
part of the old builders of the wretched character of 
their stone, which could not be expected to retain 
any more delicate impressions. However that may 
be, there is no doubt that in regard to another very 
extensive branch of modern architectural practice 
we have been very neglectful of this consideration as 
to the capability of the material: I mean in the in- 
troduction of the Greek style into this country. 
Waiving the question whether this introduction be, 
as regards climate and manners, an entire mistake or 
not, there certainly ought to have been more con- 
sideration given, in working out the style here, to 
the difference between even our best building stone 
and the marble used by the Greeks; and I believe 
the comparative failure among us of the revived 
Greek architecture is due not only to difference of 
atmosphere, but to the fact that the Greek was 
essentially a marble style, and that the delicate 
contours of its mouldings and ornament, and the 
slight sinkings and small fillets constantly employed, 
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AN ARTISTIC HOUSE BY AN ARTIST FOR 


AN ARTIST. 


E give this week two illustrations of a charm- 

ing house recently built at Harrow Weald, 

for F. Goodall, Esq., R.A., the well-known painter, 
It is situated in a charming but secluded spot, about 
It is of red 
brick, with Bath stone dressings, the upper portions 
being either timber work or weather tiles, and the 
Internally, 
it has a somewhat elaborate oak stair, and a very 
large painting-room, which is shown in both our 


14 miles from the Pinner Station. 


whole covered with Staffordshire tiles. 


views. This room is placed due north and south, 


whilst the main portion of the house is placed more 


across the compass, so as to get some sun all round. 
The painting-room is 45ft. X 27ft., and about 22ft: 


high. Nearly the whole of the north end is win- 
There is a large south window, a west bay 
from which sunsets can be studied, and two windows 
The whole of the works were 
carried out most admirably by Messrs, Jackson & 


dow. 
on the east side. 


Shaw, under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, A.R.A. 
We think our readers will agree with us that the 


house is in every way worthy of the reputation of 


the painter for whom it is designed and the reputa- 
tion of the architect by whom it is designed. 


ae 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


ANTERBURY Cathedral 
escaped destruction by fire. 
on Tuesday, the inhabitants of the city were alarmed 
at hearing the Cathedral fire-bell tolled lustily, and 
hundreds rushed to the Precincts. At that hour 


has 


flames were issuing from the roof at the eastern end 


over Trinity Chapel, and a stiff breeze appeared to 


favour their spreading along the roof in a straight 
authorities and private 
citizens immediately set to work with the view of 
Three troops of 


direction. The public 
helping to extinguish the flames. 
military were promptly despatched from the barracks, 
but some time elapsed before much could be done, 


owing to the Canterbury Water Company’s mains 
At 


not being laid within the Cathedral Precincts. 
half-past eleven the flames were at their highest, and 


there was every prospect of the fire, which was being 


fanned by the breeze, spreading from choir to nave. 
It was half-past twelve before the engines ceased to 
play and the danger of further damage was at an 
end. The extent of the wreck outside was easily 
noticed. The roof, extending from S. Thomas’ or 
Trinity Chapel to the choir, had entirely disappeared, 
the only relic remaining being glittering masses of 
lead amid the blackened ruins above. The damage 
inside was fortunately trifling. Withinthat portion 
known as §. Thomas’s Chapel—the spot where once 
stood the shrine of S. Thomas & Beckett—showers 
of heated lead had fallen through the “boss” in the 
canopy above. The beautiful mosaic pavement in 
front of it, which those who know Canterbury Cathe- 
dral will remember is railed off in order that it may 
not suffer injury, has been deluged by melted lead, 
but has escaped, fortunately, uninjured. It is be- 
lieved, too, that none of the beautiful windows at 
this end of the Cathedral have been damaged. 

The Times says that a thrill of distressing 
anxiety went through the heart of every English- 
man yesterday who heard that Canterbury 
Cathedral was in flames. The destruction of that 
beautiful and venerable edifice would have been felt 
by every one with the keenness of a personal loss 
and the gravity of a public disaster. Westminster 
Abbey is the only great church that can be com- 
pared with Canterbury for its hold over the hearts 
of Englishmen. It would seem, in this instance, 
impossible to acquit the responsible authorities of 
evident neglect. Some ‘‘charcoal” escaped from a 
vessel in use by some men who were engaged in 
soldering the leaden roof. But did no one take the 
trouble to guard against the risk of. fire “ escaping” 
from the clumsy fingers of a British workman? 
The result, however, has been better than was 
deserved. But how many other great buildings like 
Canterbury Cathedral are abandoned from time to 
time to the carelessness of workmen, and how many 
would be found on an emergency te lack the means 
of commanding an ample supply of water? ‘The 
art of extinguishing fires has now ‘risen to such 
perfection that, if the alarm can be given in time, 
and if sufficient water be available, nearly every 
conflagration may be stopped or averted. ° There is 
no reason why these two conditions should not be 
complied with in the case of every great public 


very nearly 
At eleven o’clock 
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building in England, and to neglect them in the case 
of such edifices as Canterbury Cathedral is almost 
a crime against patriotism. 

The Standard remarks that our cathedrals are the 
heirlooms and the pride of the English people. 
Antiquity cannot be created; and if Canterbury 
Cathedral had been burned down—if any one of our 
cathedrals was burned down—no earthly power could 
rebuild it for them. It behoves us all, therefore, to 
take all the guarantee which we can for the security 
and the permanence of these sacred structures, and 
there are at least two steps which might and must 
be adopted without delay. In the first place, when 
repairs are instituted, some precaution is necessary 
whose effect shall be not to render every plumber, 
with his implements, who comes inside the historic 
precincts a potential source and centre, as he at pre- 
sent is, of an uncontrollable conflagration; in the 
second place there must be in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of all our great national buildings, sacred 
or secular, an accessible and copious water supply. 
When both these requisites are fulfilled, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that Canterbury Cathedral is 
safe from fire—till then we cannot. 
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THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION OF 1873. 


ER Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 announce that the third of the series 
of Annual International Exhibitions of Selected 
Works of Fine Art (including Music), Industrial 
Art, and Recent Scientific Inventions and Discove- 
ries, will be opened at South Kensington, London, in 
April, 1873, and closed in October, 1873. The pre- 
cise dates will be duly announced. The Exhibition 
will take place in the permanent buildings erected 
for the purpose, adjoining the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens. It will consist of three divisions—viz., 
Fine Arts, Manufactures, Recent Scientific Inven- 
tions, and New Discoveries of all Kinds. 

The productions of all nations will be admitted, 
subject to the decision of competent judges as to 
their being worthy of exhibition, and provided they 
have not been exhibited in the previous International 
Exhibitions of this series. 

The three divisions of this exhibition will be sub- 
divided into the following classes. For each class a 
separate Committee of Selection will be appointed. 
Division 1.—Fine Arts. Fine Arts applied or not ap- 

plied to Works of Utility executed since 1863. 

Class 1.—Painting of all kinds, in oil, water-colours, 
distemper, wax, enamel, and on glass, porcelain, &c. 
Mosaics ; drawings of all kinds. 

Class 2.—Sculpture, modelling, carving and chasing 
in marble, stone, wood, terra-cotta, metal, ivory, glass, 
precious stones, and any other materials. 

Class 3.—Engraving, lithography, photography as a 
fine art, executedin the preceding twelve months, 

Class 4.—Architectural designs and drawings, pho- 
tographs of completed buildings, studies or restora- 
tions of existing buildings, and models. 

Class 5.—Tapestries, carpets, embroideries, shawls, 
lace, &c., shown not as manufactures, but for the fine 
art of their design in form or colour. 

Class 6.—Designs for all kinds of decorative manu- 
factures. 

Class 7,—Reproductions—.¢., exact full size copies 
of ancient or Medieval pictures painted before a.p. 
1556. Reproductions of Mosaics and enamels ; copies 
in plaster and fictile ivory. 
works of art, &c. 

Division 2.—Manufactures. Machinery, Substances, and 
Processes. 

Class 8.—Silk and velvet fabrics." 

Class 9.—Steel :—a. Steel manufactures, other than 
cutlery and edge tools; 6, cutlery and edge tools. 

Class 10.—Surgical instruments and appliances. 

Class 11.—Carriages not connected with rail or tram 
roads. 

Class 12.—Substances used as food :—a, agricultural 
products and manurial substances used in cultivation ; 
b, grocery, drysaltery, and preparations of food; 
c, Wine, spirits, beer and other drinks, and tobacco; 
d, implements of all kinds for drinking exhibited for 
peculiarity of shape or for novelty, and for the use of 
tobacco. 

Class 13.—Cooking, and its science. 

Division 3. Class 14.—Recent Scientific Inventions and 
New Discoveries of All Kinds, 

All industrial objects submitted for exhibition 
must be new. With the view, however, of increas- 
ing the educational value of the Exhibition, her 
Majesty’s Commissioners will, wherever possible, set 
aside certain spaces for collections of ancient works 
in the Industrial Division. 

The arrangement of objects will be strictly accord- 
ing to classes. 

Foreign Governments which desire to have space 
guaranteed to them can obtain such guarantee upon 
making application before the 1st January,’ 1873. 
Such guaranteed space will not, however, be reserved 
for any foreign objects which are not delivered at 
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the time appointed by her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners. 

Objects produced in the United Kingdom, as well 
as those objects produced in foreign countries, for 
which space has not been guaranteed, must be sent 
direct to the building for the inspection and approval 
of judges appointed for the purpose. All objects 
must be delivered at the proper places in the build- 
ing, which will be hereafter advertised, and into the 
care of the appointed officers, free of all charges for 
carriage, &c., unpacked, labelled, and ready for im- 
mediate exhibition. ; 

No rent will be charged for space. Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners will provide glass cases, stands, and 
fittings, steam and water power, and general shaft- 
ing, free of cost to the exhibitors, if their require- 
ments in these respects be notified to her Majesty's 
Commissioners before the 31st of January, 1873, and 
the Commissioners will carry out the arrangement of 
the objects by their own officers, except in regard to 
machinery, and other articles requiring skilled assis- 
tance and special fittings, which must be provided by 
the exhibitor. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners will take the greatest 
possible care of all objects, but they will not hold 
themselves responsible for loss or damage of any 
kind. 

Prices should be attached to all works of art, and 
(whenever possible) to all other objects intended for 
sale at the close of the Exhibition. Price clerks 
will be appointed to register the selection of objects 
for purchase, and to introduce the seller to the buyer. 

Every object belonging to Divisions II. and III. 
must be accompanied by a label, stating the name 
and address of the exhibitor, the special reasons, 
such as excellence, novelty, cheapness, &c., why itis 
offered for exhibition, and (whenever possible) the 
retail price at which the public can obtain it. 

The latest days appointed for receiving each class 
of objects are as follows :— 

On Saturday, March 1, Paintings in Oil and Water 
Colours. 

On Monday, March 3, Paintings in Oil and Water 
Colours. 

On Tuesday, March 4, Sculpture. 

On Wednesday, March 5, Sculpture. 

On Thursday, March 6, Fine Art Furniture and all 
Decorative Works—Stained Glass—Reproductions— 
Substances used as Food. 

On Friday, March 7, Fine Art Furniture and all 
Decorative Works—Architectural Designs—Substances: 
used as Fuod, 

On Saturday, March 8, Engravings, &c.—Tapestries, 
&c.—Cooking, and its Science. 

On Monday, March 10, Steel, Cutlery and Edge 
Tools—Cooking, and its Science, 

On Tuesday, March 11, Surgical Instruments and 
Appliances—Machinery and Raw Materials—Scientific 
Inventions. 

On Wednesday, March 12, Designs for Decorative: 
Manufactures—Machinery and Raw Materials—Scien 
tific Inventions. 

On Wednesday, March 19, Silk and Velvet. 

On Monday, April 7, Carriages. 


ieee 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Bricuton.—The competition design of Mr.. 
Banister Fletcher, which was selected by the school 
board as the best, has received the approval of the 
Education Department. 


SrapLenurst.—The Staplehurst School Board 
held a special meeting yesterday (Thursday) week, 
to consider in what way to deal with Mr. Bridge, 
whose tender for the erection of the schools, viz., 
£4,200, was accepted out of six, although the Board 
was surprised to find the lowest tender exceed 
£4,000. The Board has recently received four uew 
tenders, the amounts of which will not be disclosed 
until the meeting of the Board to-morrow (Saturday). 
Eventually it was resolved that no tenders be 
opened, and that Mr. Lewis (the architect) be re- 
quested to obtain from Mr. Bridge the amount to 
which his tender could be reduced by the omission 
of some ornamental detail in the facade. 
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Moprern Berri. — A Berlin correspondent 
speaks of that city as having been “reconstructed,” 
and says that if it be not quite completed already, 
the process of change is certainly going on day by 
day. The old Prussian capitalof (say) ten years ago, 
of before the recent victories, the triumphal pro- 
cessions, and the political development of the Father- 
land, is melting out of sight, whilst a new and more 
expensive city takes its place. In mere builders” 
work the change is very noticeable; and as to popu- 
lation, it increases at the rate of a thousand a week. 
Fresh shops and houses, smarter shop-fronts, and 
taller dwellings, are to be seen at every turn. The 
value of real estate in Berlin hag doubled and quad- 
rupled since the hot summer days of the seven 


| weeks’ war. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTS AND THEIR 
WORKS.—V. 
nN SUCCESSFUL class of modern archi- 
tects is that Country Gothic class who 
look on Sir George G. Scott as their prophet. 
This sort of architect indulges in no kind of 
speciality. Hemakesno experiments : churches 
and houses, town halls and shops, theatres 
and markets, are all one to him, and Mr. 
Bloomfield’s cheap churches and concrete 
walls only excite his pity. A steady-going 
Gilpinish sort of citizen life makes him blossom 
forth at tea meetings. He is great on mis- 
sionaries and the efficacy of prayer; modern 
science he hates, and he inwardly curses the 
artist architect. Possessing these, amongst 
other virtues, he can command the suffrages 
of hopeful mothers, and his office is thus 
always well stocked with pupils. These save 
him clerks, and to maintain a constant supply 
he is not particular as to the amount of the 
premium. He would always like to get his 
top price, a hundred pounds, but rather than 
lose a chance, he has been known to 
accept less than a fourth of that sum. His 
works are extremely various. Parsonages 
and schools are favourite subjects, and for 
these he has always his prescription ready. 
Shops and street fronts, too, are profitable 
patients, and the very name of warehouse has 
2 soothing sound in his ears. His library con- 
tains Scott’s ‘‘ Secular Architecture,” Sharpe’s 
‘* Parallels,” the ‘‘ Glossary,” and above all, 
‘¢ Designs for Church and Villa Architecture,” 
by Brooks and other distinguished artists. 
His works, wherever they are, may be iden- 
tified by the coarseness of bead and fillet in 
all his mouldings, for the nosings of buttress, 
and stringcourse, and gable, are always from 
five to ten times as thick as they ought to be, 
and every other fillet and bead follow suit. 
[In other words, detail is eschewed—that is to 
say, the poor young pupils make the drawings, 
ind detail, unfortunately, is the very last thing 
1 pupil picks up, even, indeed, if he ever finds 
t. ‘The general practitioner, however, de- 
sends very much on external aid, and hig 
neapacity either to design or draw has re- 
sulted in the establishment of numerous 
nanufactories where all this is done for him, 
ind thus the land is flooded with rawnesses 
ind crudities springing from the great English 
ommercial maxim--Buy in the cheapest, and 
ell in the dearest market. Sometimes the 
yupils fail, and then our family architect has 
ecourse to partnership. An old pupil of his 
vho has, since his pupil days, distinguished 
imself at the Architectural Association, or 
vho has laid up a great store of foreign 
ketches, is generally preferred, and in a few 
ears the pupil is absorbed, loses all his old 
nergy, gives up the fight, and sinks into the 
1erest echo of his quondam ‘ master.” 


It is curious to note how very little the 
eneral practitioner cares for art or anything 
elonging to it. To be well in with the old 
amily solicitor, to know the leading doctors, 
o be the familiar friend of the most in- 
uential of the clergy, and to be on good 
rms with possible mayors, are his chief 
mbitions in life; for he knows well that it is 
y cultivating the friendship of general prac- 
tioners in other walks, and by a careful 
djustment of the give-and-take principle, and 
ot by any study or knowledge of architec- 
ire, that the country architect succeeds, 
‘ow and then he comes across some one who 
abbles in ecclesiology, and on these occa- 
ions he covers his own deficiencies by the 
10st fulsome adulation of the fashionable 
rchitect of the day, and utters all sorts of 
apid platitudes about the purity of his style, 
Is genuine sense of English Gothic, and his 
eedom from all the vagaries of his confreres 
mong the architectural forms which our 
untry friend is found most to favour, we 
aunnot fail to notice the flat stone-coped 
able, the two-stage buttress, the square 
1imney set diagonally, the cheekless dormer, 
id a very pointed arch. His materials are 
lected with the same love for art as that he 
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exhibits in his choice of form. If the work 
is of wrought stone, the depth of the courses 
are from 15in. to 24in. If the building is of 
brick, there are sure to be dressings of stone 
to every quoin and opening on the important 
sides. I say the important sides, because happily 
the kitchen or back part of the house is left 
to shift for itself without stone dressings, 
and sometimes (rare luck) without even draw- 
ings to guide the builders. Of woods, pitch- 
pine, with a large bold grain, is very highly 
favoured, and is an almost certain sign of the 
class. Oak is rarely used, but deal stained and 
varnished a deep resinous brown is an every- 
day mixture. ‘To leave the wood alone, or to 
paint it, are courses to be deprecated ; for if 
the family architect is ever eloquent, it is sure 
to be about bringing out the grain of the 
wood. Indeed, his notion of Domestic Gothic 
has always had some mystic connection with 
stain and varnish. His roofs, as a rule, 
are covered with slate, which he sometimes 
manipulates in a stripy pattern of two 
colours. Now and then, to be very cottage- 
fied, as he calls it, he will use a dull brown 
or blue black tile with delicate roll ridges and 
hips, but he can never be induced to adopt 
red tiles, and as to vertical tiling, he holds 
it in utter abomination, whilst he luxuriates in 
ornamental crests of the fleur-de-lis type. 
But the thing which appears to cost his 
pupils the most trouble is the pitch of his 
roofs. He is never sure of it. Here it is 
low, producing even in the youngest pupil’s 
eyes a squat square-shouldered look. There 
it is so sharp and spire-like that all the walls 
seem squeezed up, and the building has a 
pinched contracted spiny look. But when 
the general practitioner is called into a more 
than ordinarily costly work it is almost 
amusing to see how laboriously he flounders 
in his endeavour to copy the stately propor- 
tions and grand tone of his hero, Sir. G. G. 
Scott. He aims, too, at securing in the exe- 
cution the same kind of remarkable ‘ finish” 
which is so characteristic of all Sir G. G. 
Scott’s work, and the result is that he in- 
variably produces a cast-iron expression. 
The ashlar, the brickwork, the dressings, are 
all done to a gauge ; joints are reduced to the 
minimum, and no end of money is thrown 
away on a mathematical nicety which is 
totally out of place. The carving ischiselled 
and polished to that peculiar smoothness of 
surface and accuracy of line we nearly 
always recognise in cast-work. Not a faultis 
to be found in it; every boss and every curve 
are as true as if they were engine-turned. 
Such life as there is they file out of it, and 
the character’ of the natural material they 
sand-paper away. There is, however, a 
depth lower even than this, where archi- 
tecture sinks to a condition of hollow pre- 
tension under the professional guidance of 
the general practitioner and the fostering 
care of the friends of the local Atheneum, 
Kcclesiological Society, or Philosophical In- 
stitute. Little coteries and cliques of local 
savans whose chief business in life seems to 
be to pet one another with fond congratula- 
tions, to give gratuitous lectures before 
admiring aunts and cousins, and to remain 
gloriously unconscious of everything in the 
way of progress or energy beyond the radius 
of their short tether. The architect-member 
of these coteries is quite a superior sort of 
person ; he dabbles in archeology, so far as 
to give him courage enough to attempt a 
lecture on the ancient architecture and an- 
tiquities of his town and neighbourhood. He 
is eminently ‘‘ respectable,” for he is also 
eminently thin-skinned. He dislikes, it is 
hardly necessary to say, all modern criticism 
which is not in the old-fashioned descriptive 
style, and he encourages the fine arts by 
employing carvers to produce life-size statues 
for his buildings at £10 per head. It would 
take up half a column merely to name the 
towns where one or other of these general 
practitioners flourish. For some, there is just 
the faintest excuse that they have not had 
the benefit of any local school, nor do they 


possess any modern examples whereby to 
profit. ‘There are, sad to relate, many scores 
of towns which are barren alike of old or 
modern architecture that is at all worthy 
of the name. But no such plea can be ad- 
vanced on behalf of the crude, pretentious, 
and lifeless buildings which have sprung up 
of late in such towns as Bristol, Leicester, 
and Plymouth. The old works in all, andthe 
modern works in one of them, might have 
been expected to have exercised a more 
salutary influence than they appear to have 
done. But there are places upon which 
example, precept, and even experience seem 
to be thrown away ; like the man who, having 
obtained one of the most picturesque and 
satisfactory houses of modern times by em- 
ploying our last-elected A.R.A., has taken 
the finishing into his own hands, or appears 
so to have done, and with an ignorance or 
wilfulness of amazing obstinacy has set up 
the ordinary marble mason’s mantel and 
every day register in even the principalrooms, 
and has adopted cast Brummagem gas-fittings 
of ornate—and therefore of the very worst— 
description. The sorrow of the artist in an 
individual case like this is often by no means 
slight, but it is quite a trifle compared with 
that he feels when passing through towns 
that were once among the fairest of England ; 
he sees not only that the few good modern 
works remain unappreciated, but that the 
beautiful forms of the old ones are daily be- 
coming rarer without one single voice being 
raised on their behalf, or one local architect 


profiting by the loss. Ew. Gz 
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CAMBRIAN ARCH AZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AMEE inaugural meeting of this Association was 

held at the Town Hall, on Monday week, at 
eight o’clock, when the Mayor and members of the 
Town Council received the Association. At the open- 
ing of the proceedings, 

Mr. Ruopes, in the absence of the outgoing 
president, the Ven. Archdeacon Wynne Jones, briefly 
addressed the assemblage, and introduced the new 
president, Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, M.P., who 
delivered the inaugural address. 

Mr. Marruew Ruopes then read a paper “On 
Wales and the Saints of the Sixth and Seventh Cen- 
turies.” He gave a history of the principal saints 
of Wales, and especially of 8. David—of his sanctity, 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, his consecration as 
bishop, his appearance at the Welsh Synod of 519, 
and his death. Authorities differed as to the date of 
his death, which had been placed at from a.p. 544 
to 589. 

The Rev. Mr. BARNWELL, secretary, offered a few 
supplemental remarks on the saints of Wales. 

Mr. Rees followed with some remarks on the 
death of Llewellyn, the last Prince of Wales, who 
was killed near Builth by some soldiers of Edmund 
Mortimer. 

In the course of a brief conversation which fol- 
lowed, it was mentioned by one of the members that 
at Llanrwst was a stone coffin which was said to 
have once contained the body of Llewellyn. There 
was also a stone in a wall outside Conway which 
contained an inscription to the memory of Llewellyn. 
Another gentleman, however, affirmed that the 
Llewellyn for whom the stone coffin was made was 
altogether a different person to the last Prince of 
Wales; and after this declaration, which seemed to 
come as a surprise upon some of the visitors, the 
meeting broke up, it being then ten o’clock. 

On Tuesday a large party set on their first excur- 
sion by railway. The route was first to Talgarth, 
where the church was inspected, and afterwards to 
Bryullys Castle. Then, taking the train again, 
Aberedw Castle and Builth were visited. Aberedw 
is rendered historical by its associations with the 
last Prince of Wales. Here are also the mouldering 
walls of a castle. Builth is the locality of the death 
of Prince Llewellyn. The body of the Prince was 
said to have been buried at Cefyn-y-bedd, which 
means ‘‘ the ridge of Llewellyn’s grave.” There is a 
tradition that Llewellyn was killed with a broom- 
stick, and that no broom has ever grown in the 
vicinity since, although it abounded before! The 
town of Builth was nearly destroyed by fire in 1692. 
The excursionists got back to Brecon about six p.m. 

At the evening meeting, Sir J. R. Bailey, M.P., 


in the chair, Professor Banprneron gave an account 
of the day’s excursion. 


At Talgarth was a tower, 
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Out of the remaining designs I shall notice six 
especially for your consideration—viz., Nos. 5, 7, 
17, 21, 29, and 386. 

In considering the six designs I have no hesitation 
in recommending to your notice that of No. 7, bear- 
ing the motto ‘‘ Mercurius,” as worthy of the first 
premium, both on account of the arrangement of 
market, which is well lighted and ventilated, also 
shops and offices, and the excellent style of elevation 
it presents. I estimate the cost of carrying out this 
design in its integrity, including the handsome clock 
tower, would not exceed £7,500. The tower would 
absorb about £400 of this sum, but as it forms so 
great a feature in the design, and would be at once go 
useful and ornamental an acquisition to the town, I 
should strongly recommend the committee, if they 
decide to accept this design as the first, to carry out 
the whole as drawn. 


At the evening meeting Professor BABBINGTON 
gave to those assembled at the Town Hall who were 
not present at the excursion an account of what had 
been seen, as described above. He alluded to the 
excellent state of preservation in which the ancient 
walls of Brecon had been kept, and suggested that 
they might be preserved without being “restored,” 
in the manner in which the preservation of such 
antiquities had been effected in the north—viz., by 
lifting loose stones and placing cement between them 
without removing them from their places. Hespoke 
of Llanthew Church, which had been visited early in 
the day, as a place of great interest in a deplorable 
state of ruin. ‘The church consisted of nave, choir, 
chancel, and transepts, and he spoke of the necessity 
of reparation, but not ‘‘restoration,” as interpreted 
by many modern architects. For instance, there 
were two corbels in the church here, which a mason 


or fortified house, or castle, though hardly worthy 
ofthe name. The church there was built at two 
periods—the first in the time of Edward IV., and 
the second about the fifteenth century. There were 
remains of a rood loft, which ought to be preserved. 
In reference to the church at Builth, he trusted that 
should any alteration take place in the church, the 
embattled tower would be left untouched ; to alter it 
as he understood was contemplated would be an act 
of barbarism. 

Two papers were read—l. ‘On the Battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross,” by Mr. Flavell Edmunds, editor 
of the Hereford Times ;” 2. ‘‘ Notes on the Parish 
of Llanthew,” by the Rev. J. L. Davis. 

On Wednesday week the objects visited were of 
exceeding interest. On the route, Mr. Rhodes, a resi- 
dent at Pennoyre, entertained the archeologists to a 


déjeuner. After visiting a church and the residence of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and a rest at Pennoyre, the 
party progeeded to examine a stone, called here 
maenhir— an upright, unhewn stone. When 
measured it was found to be between 12ft. and 13ft. 
high from the ground, and to average about 3ft. 6in. 
in diameter. There was much discussion here as to 
the origin and purpose of this stone. 

Mr. Jos. JosrpuH, F.S.A., said there were three 
different theories with respect to these stones, which 
were found scattered about in different parts of the 
country. 1. That they marked a territorial boun- 
dary ; 2. That they were intended to commemorate 
a battle or the interment of some person of note; 
and 8. That it was a place where Druids met for 
worship. He gave an instance of a stone on the 
boundaries of Glamorganshire and Breconshire used 
in an old document as a description of the boundary 
as when “leading up to Maen Gwydhir,” i.e., the 
stone of prayer. The date was of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Rev. C. L. BARNWELL mentioned a stone in Mon- 
mouthshire which was called the Stone of the Sun. 
He did not think this maenhir was astone of prayer. 
Many of these stones in Wales were associated with 
Arthur. 

The Rev. R. Price (Brecon) thought this was a 
good deal a geological question, and that much 
would depend on whether the stone so raised was of 
the stone of the neighbourhood, or brought from a 
distance. 


[The stone was red sandstone, of which there is a 
good deal in the immediate neighbourhood]. 


The next and most interesting point in the day’s 
excursion was to Caer Bannium, about a mile west 
of the maenhir. Here the Romans fixed their posi- 
tion in the year-54. The field is nearly square, and 
call round are the remains of the fallen walls, the 
rough stones being covered with corn and herbage. 
A few years ago the plough continually turned up 


coming to work would destroy. They were two 
images put there in the pre-Reformation period. 
We should not put such images in our churches now, 
but he did not like to see the evidence which existed 
of what had been destroyed. 
tects—Sir Gilbert Scott, for instance—were very 
careful in this matter, and gave directions that any- 
thing manifesting an historical point connected with 
the building to be restored 
Further describing the church, he said the transepts 
were in a dilapidated state. 
was full of rubbish, tombs, &c. 
off from the church itself. 
two of three lancet windows had been blocked up. 
The nave was comparatively modern and uninterest- 
ing. There was a piscina inthe chancel, and squints 
were supposed to have been originally in the build- 
ing. 


lishment of a permanent museum in Brecon for the 
reception of numerous remnants of antiquity which 
were continually turning up in the country. 


masonry still visible there, and which he said was. 
different to the earliest Anglo-Saxon masonry that 
he had found in Wales. 


Castle and Llandovery. 


Hall, 


A few eminent archi- 


should be retained. 


One was locked up, and 
It had been shut 
In the other transept 


Mr. Ress, of Llandovery, recommended the estab- 


Mr. BLoxAm made some remarks on the Roman 


Mr. Ress afterwards read a paper on Clifford 


A paper by Mr. Rowland Phillips, barrister, was 
also read by Mr. Smiru, of Brecon. Its title was 
‘¢ Breconshire during the Civil War.” 

This being the last meeting to be held at the Town 


Professor BABBINGTON said it devolved on him 
as a member of the Association to return thanks to 
those gentlemen of the county and borough who had 
promoted so efficiently the meeting which they 
were holding. He did not know of any meeting of 
the Association which had been better attended than 
this had, so far as it had yet proceeded, and certainly 


the motto ‘ Knowledge is Power.” 
having an excellent arrangement of plan, both of 
market and offices. 
good, but the author has evidently considered the 
amount to be expended, and I think has not éx- 
ceeded the amount in his design. 


motto 
respects, both in plan and elevation, but it is open 
to the objection of having an open gallery o 
balcony over market as the only approach to. th 
board-room and offices; and the board-room is dis. 
proportionate, being 74ft. by 20ft., and does no’ 
contain the area required. roe 


For the second premium I select No. 17, bearing 
This I name as 


The elevation I consider not so 


For the third premium I select No. 21, with the 


motto “St. Swithin,” which has a much superior 
elevation to the last mentioned, but is not so goodin 
plan, having less light and ventilation to the 
market, and not so convenient a board-room, |] 
think the cost of this would not exceed £7,000. — 


Of the remaining three designs noticed, No. 5, 
“Practical,” is a suitable one in many 


No. 29, motto “Pro Bono Publico,” is a goo 


arrangement of plan, and has an excellent ventila- 
tion ; probably the best of any designs, considered ii 
a purely architectural view; but there is a seriou 
oversight inythe plan, no provision being shown 0) 
mentioned in description for carrying upper part o 
central tower. 
being a premiated one. 


This, I think, is fatal to the desig: 


No. 86, motto “In the Hope to Win,” present 


many good features both in plan and elevation 
(Italian), but in making the building a perfec 
parallelogram the author has sacrificed space in th 
site, and consequently provided less accommodation 
The nature of the design, being classical, woul 
necessitate a more finished and expensive style 0 
masonry, and would thus increase the cost over th 
others mentioned by £1,000 to £1,500. one 


Having now given you my views of the design 


generally and separately, I have but further to ad 


that I consider the one by ‘‘ Mercurius” has been ij 
all respects well considered by the author, who ma’ 
get his second committee-room in the corner of firs 
floor to West-street, in place of surveyor’s office, i 
required, a 

Should you require any further information, 0 
wish for a personal interview with me, I shall b 


no greater kindness had ever been shown to the 
members than had been shown in Brecon. He pro- 
posed a resolution of thanks to the local committee, 
the local secretaries, and especially to the mayor, as 
chairman of that committee, and to the magistrates 
for the use of that hall for holding their meetings, 
which was carried. 


Roman bricks, and some coins were found. At the 
south-west corner of the field was pointed out a 
junction of four or five Roman roads, leading in 
different directions, to Neath, Chester, Llandovery, 
and Carmarthen. A portion of the wall of the forti- 
fied part of the station, outside of which there must 


have been a considerable population living in villas, 
iis still standing, and most perfect, and the concrete 
cas hard as stone. 

The Rev. E. L. BARNWELL said this wall was of 
superior work to the wall at Silchester, and to the 
work at Carnarvon, Holyhead, and Caerleon. 

Mr. Rees produced a map of Britannia Secunda, 
sand pointed out the course of the Roman roads 
radiating from Caer Bannium. At least four Roman 
roads, he said, centered at this place. The fortified 
part of the Caer was 624 ft. by 456ft., and contained 
‘an area of 6} acres. 

The travellers then proceeded for about three- 
quarters of a mile from Caer Bannium along what 
dis now a green lane pretty well sprinkled over with 
‘the ever blooming yellow gorse in uncut bushes of 
some age. There is the Via Julia Montana, which 
runs across* Breconshire from east to west. The 
route is direct, and the causeway is visible here and 
there. At about halfa mile or so from Caer Bannium 
ds an upright stone by the side of the road, with two 

fresco figures of a Roman soldier and his wife, and 
an inscription only partly legible beneath. The 
words ‘‘conjux ejus,” however, were made out, 
which would pretty well indicate the nature of the 
connection between the two figures represented. 
Nevertheless this stone is locally called ‘‘Maen 
Morwynion,” which means the maiden stone, and the 
apology for the misnomer is that the figures were so 
‘badly executed that the Welsh mistook them for the 
figures of two females, and hence named the stone 
the maiden stone. As to the circumstances which 
«ould have led to the erection of such a stone by the 
side of the highway, Mr. Rees mentioned that in 
Pompeii they had found a street of tombs, tombstones 
deing set up on each side of the road. 


lida gl 
BLACKPOOL MARKET COMPETITION. 


ORTY-SEVEN architects sent in designs for 
this competition, and at a recent meeting of 

the Local Board it was decided that a competent 
architect should be engaged to go through the plans 
for the new market, to report to the Board what 
designs he considered most suitable for the purpose 
required, and also the most meritorious. In ac- 
cordance with this resolution, the committee 
appointed for the purpose had communicated with 
Mr. James Green, of Portsmouth, near Todmorden, 
who has gone through the plans, and forwarded the 
report subjoined :— 
Blackpool New Market, Board Room, Offices, &c. 

Gentlemen,—Having, agreeably with your re- 
quest, carefully examined the designs sent in com- 
petition for above, I herewith beg to give you my 
report thereon, with a view to the selection of 
designs for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd premiums, and such 
general remarks in respect of the whole of the large 
number of drawings submitted by the competitors, 
as occur to me necessary. 

In considering the respective merits of the plans, 
I have been guided entirely by the instructions 
issued to architects, both as to the accommodation 
required and cost; and it is evident that a large 
number of designs must be at once excluded in con- 
sequence of their excessive cost, if for no other 
reason. Of these I may mention Nos. 6, 13, 19, 
20, 22, 23, 82, 33, 34, 43, 44, and 46. 

An equally large number must be rejected as 
having no merit whatever. In this class I include 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 12, 14, 16, 25, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 47. 


glad to comply with the same at any time.—l re 
main, gentlemen, yours most truly, Bs 
Jamus Gren, 0.E. | 
Messrs. The Chairman and Committee of the 
Local Board of Health. Ss ait 

Portsmouth, near Todmorden, Aug. 22, 1872. 


After the report had been read by the Chairmat 
Mr. W. Birch moved that the premiums be awarde 
according to the recommendation of Mr. Greet 
which was seconded by Mr. W. Read, and carrie 

The following are the sets of designs submittet 
and the mottoes under which they were forwarded 
—No. 1, Honoris Causis; 2, Labore; 3, Const 
matis; 4, Strive to Win; 5, Practical; 6, L’Esp¢ 
rance; 7, Mercurius; 8, 1872; 9, Utile Dulei; 1! 
Apropos; 11, Palmam qui meruit ferat; 12, Mar’ 
it; 13, Truth; 14, Devonian; 15, Let me Refleci 
16, Red and Blue Circle; 17, Knowledge is Powet 
18, Union Jack; 19, Let there be Light; 2! 
Cotton; 21, St. Swithin; 22, Cotton; 23, 4 
Valorem; 24, Utility; 25, Fylde; 26, Spero; 2’ 
Face; 28, North Light; 29, Pro Bono Publico; 3 
Thorough; 31, Ostendo non Ostendo; 32, Cou 
merce; 33, Trefoil; 34, Trefoil; 35, Experienti 
36, In the Hope to Win; 37, Blackpool; 38, P 
Bono Publico; 39, Labore et Honore: 40, I 
dustria; 41, Utility; 42, I serve; 43; 
Claimant ; 44, Palmam qui meruit ferat; 45, Adri 
Quireur ; 46, May Blackpool Prosper; 47, Ceci 
Vautrien, Bin oe 

It was resolved to award the premiums to—l' 
£30, No. 7, ‘‘Mercurius,” W. & J. Hay, Liverpoc 
2nd, £20, No. 17, “‘ Knowledge is Power,” Charles | 
Francis, Liverpool; 3rd, £10, No. 21, “St. Swithit 
Thomas Bird & Son, Manchester. ag 
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“ BUILDING NEWS ” SCHOOL PLANNING 
COMPETITION. 


E beg to answer our correspondents in the order 
\ we have printed their letters :— 


T.—The scale mentioned in instructions must be 
adhered to, The general school is intended for the 
assemblage of the whole department (220) at one time 
at opening and closing of school, or whenever it may 
be required for any other purpose, as distribution of 
prizes, &c., and this school-room for class teaching will 
only be required to accommodate the children for 
whom there is no provision in the four class-rooms. 
There will, therefore, only be one school-room and four 
class-rooms in each of the graded schools, as mentioned 
in the conditions. The Metropolitan Building Act or 
other Local Act must be adhered to. Competitors 
should state by which Local Act they elect to be 
governed. The fall of land does not affect the sewer. 
The arrows are correct. 

T. P.—Caretaker’s, residence to comprise living- 
room, scullery and offices, and two bedrooms. There 
isto be only one drawing class-room, capable of ac- 
commodating 40 children, which is to be available 
both for the boys and girls, 

INTENDING COMPETITOR. — Double class-rooms 
mean two class-rooms capable of being thrown into 
one, so that there will be four class-rooms to each boys’ 
and girls school. Playground: You have evidently 
not worked out the quantity of the proposed site that 
the schools will require. 

H.—The land has been carefully selected, and the 
area has been taken into consideration and arranged 
0 meet the requirements of a school to accommodate 
he number of children stated in the conditions. As 


he schools are to be such as would be suitable for 


srection in a large town the price of land has also to 
se considered, and the object of the present competi- 
ion is to provide a school which shall meet every re- 
juirement and yet be limited in cost. Such a piece of 
and as is here proposed is very often available in large 
owns. 

F.—1. See the conditions. 2. The dimensions of 
ack boundary line, omitted im the block, is 140ft. 3. 
‘he frontage of schools in cross street must be kept 
ack at least to line of frontage of adjoining house. 
. Cross streetis level. 5. Bell. Competitors are to 
‘se their own knowledge as to its necessity. Condi- 
ions are requisite only to give such information as 
ompetitors cannot do without. 

M. C. H.—See the foregoing answer. The drawing- 
oom must be capable of accommodating forty chil- 
ren. Caretaker’s residence, see answer to T. P. 

ComPpETITOR.—The rules of the Committee of 
ouncil on Education must be strictly adhered to. 

X. Y. Z.—See answer to “T.” For answers to 
ther questions see the conditions, 

J. §.—Must use your own discretion. 

A. B. C.—i. The length of back wall omitted in 
lock is140ft. 2. Nota necessary question. 3. Given 
1 instructions. 4, The school-room and class-rooms 
ymbined must accommodate the whole number. The 
dividual accommodations of class-rooms and school- 
om is left to the consideration of the competitors. 

The requirements of the' Liverpool Local Buildings 
ct will suffice, but the Committee of Council’s regu- 
tions as to thickness of walls, &c., must be strictly 
lhered to. 6. Left to option of competitor. 

C. Brown.—See answer to ‘+ T.” 

X.—Must adhere to the rules of the Committee of 
juncil, The buildings may be set back. 

Epwarp A. Ounp.—If you had worked out the 
hools you would haye found it impossible to have 
it them on one floor. You may have as many floors 
you think proper. 

G. C.—We have pleasure in meeting the views of 

3. C.” and others, and therefore extend the time for 
2 delivery of the drawings to the 30th NovEMBER, 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

ExrTerR Locat Boarp.— At a meeting of the 
<eter Local Board on the 21st ult., a resolution 
is passed to the effect that the Sewage Committee, 
ving declared that the sewage company had 
ssed into liquidation, and otherwise violated the 
ms of the grant of the sewage on the 23rd August, 
71, the works constructed by the sewage company 
re become absolutely vested in the Local Board, 
d that the clerk and surveyor be directed to take 
2 necessary steps for taking possession of them. 
TRowsripgz.—Mr. Tomlinson, engineer of the 
ter company, has been gauging the springs at 
atton, to see if a sufficient supply can be obtained 
m that source. The result of his investigations 
ll shortly be published. 

DLwickENHAM.—T wickenham’s liability to a fine 
£100 per day commenced on Friday last, the ex- 
ided time allowed by the Conservancy Board 
ving expired.on Thursday. At a special meeting 
the Twickenham Local Board of Health held the 
*vious evening, Mr. EH. Hi. Donnethorne, J.P., in 
> chair, the Board, after being informed by their 
‘al advisers that the members themselves were 
‘sonally liable for the penalty, carried the follow- 
‘resolution unanimously, viz. : “That the plans pre- 
‘ed by the surveyor, for the drainage of the parish, 
luding the riverside embankmen » be adopted, 
ject to the approval of Mr. Lawson (the engineer 
0 had been consulted by the Board), and that the 
roval being obtained, the necessary steps. be taken 


fav requisite powers to, borrow the funds 


of the tower remains of the actual structure, but a 
great deal of the old materials have been carefully 
worked in again, as far as possible, in the positions 
they originally held in the ancient building. The 
churchin its plan consists of nave, chancel, and north 
and south transepts, with a vestry to the eastward of 
the north transept, and the Luttrell Chapel on the cor- 
responding side of the southern one. The total 
length of the church from out to out is 76ft., the 
width of nave 20ft., and across the transepts 39ft. 
The height of the tower proper is 46ft. 6in,, but a 
turret upon the north-east angle rises 5ft. higher, and 
will be surmounted by a vane which will add an 
additional 16ft. to the entire measurement. The 
upper part of the tower for a space of 15ft. is new, 
the rest being old. There is a good porch at the 
south-west end of the church. The style of archi-~ 
tecture is mainly Decorated, the Luttrell Chapel only 
being Perpendicular. The font is Norman, and not 
uninteresting ; it is octagonal in form; the bowl is 
plain, but there is an enrichment of some merit and 
interest upon the upper part of the stem, forming a 
capital for the bowl torest upon. The arch between 
the chancel and Luttrell Chapel is old, so are the 
east and west windows, and the north and south 
chancel windows. They have ancient and quaintly 
carved heads stopping their labels, all of which are 
in good preservation. A large number of exceedingly 
interesting Early English corbels were found in the 
old walls during the progress of pulling down. These 
have been carefully preserved, and are re-inserted as 
corbels beneath the roof on the exterior of the 
chancel. The east and western gable crosses are of 
early date and character. They are good examples 
of the period, and have been refixed in their old 
positions, and so, also, has the old piscina. During 
the works the door which originally led to the rood- 
loft was discovered bricked up, and has been re- 
opened, together with an old squint upon the north 
side of chancel, Theseating throughout isopen and 
of deal, stained and varnished ; the roofs, too, are of 
the same material. The Luttrell Chapel is divided 
from the south transept by a richly moulded archin 
pine; the spandrels being filled with pierced tracery 
and the arch itself carried by corbels in Beer stone, 
beneath which are delicately carved angels in de- 
votional attitudes. These, as well as the gurgoyles. 
and other carving, are from the chisel of Mr. Harry 
Hems, sculptor, of Exeter, who has also made the 
reredos. There is a low chancel wall separating, 
that part from the nave; this is about 3ft. high. 
The upper part is inlaid with tiles, the effect being 
good. The reredos is of Caen stone, the mouldings: 
being very vigorous; it is neatly carved in the 
hollows with leaves ofa trefoil type. The retable 
projects about 10in., and is composed of one slab of 
exceedingly beautiful Devonshire marble, moulded 
upon its edge, and running the entire length of the 
reredos. The central part over this isinlaid ; there 
is a cross in the middle and on either side panels con- 

taining angels bearing scrolls, with the word ‘“ Alle- 
luia” upon them. The mosaic, as well as the tiles 
in the chancel, are by Messrs. Maw, of Broseley. 

The altar table is of pitch pine, with an oaken top. 

The walls of the church are of flint, and the dressings 

of Ham Hill stone, from Mr. Charles Trask’s quar- 
ries. The roofs are slated, capped by red ridge-tiles. 

The whole of the expense of the works is being de- 

frayed by the Luttrell family, of Wotton Fitzpaine, 

and a stained glass window in memory of a late 

member of that family will be erected at the east end 

of their chapel. Mr, William Langford, of Lyme 

Regis, is the contractor for the whole of the works, 

which will be completed in a couple of months. 


Huilding Intelligence, 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


BisHopTHORPE.—On Tuesday week the church 
at Bishopthorpe, near York, was reopened, after 
restoration. The seats are open, of pitch pine, and 
varnished. The ends are square, and pierced alter- 
nately with trefoils, quatrefoils, and Greek crosses, 
which have a good effect. Book boards are pro- 
vided, and the sittings are broad and capacious, the 
benches reclining and comfortable for the congrega- 
tion. The lectern, reading desk, and pulpit, are of 
oak. A new altar rail of oak has been provided, 
and an encaustic tile reredos by Mr. Knowles, of 
York. The church will accommodate 300 worship- 
pers, being a larger number than before. The 
entire cost of the work is about £300. Messrs. 
Harrison & Co., of York, were the contractors, the 
architects being Messrs. J. B. & W. Atkinson, of 
the same city. 


Dunxirk.—The parish church of Dunkirk, Kent, 
was reopened yesterday (Thursday) week, it 
having been closed several weeks for restoration. 
The edifice has been built only thirty-one years ; but 
it appears that the foundation of the buttresses was 
found to be defective, and they have all been pulled 
down and rebuilt in cement. The old lead on the 
ridge of the roof has also been removed, and re- 
placed by red ridge tiles. Internally, the organ and 
choir gallery at the west end has disappeared, and 
the organ is now placed in a new separate chamber, 
built out on the south side, forming a transept, with 
seats for thirty choristers. The chancel, which was 
quite plain, has been simply decorated by Messrs. 
Harland and Fisher. The old pulpit has been re- 
moved, and the former reading desk—a beautiful 
piece of carved oak, forming a model of S. 
Augustine’s Tower —has been converted into a 
pulpit, and stands on the north side. The restora- 
tions have been carried out by Messrs. Goode and 
Payn, under the supervision of Mr. Broadbridge, 
architect, at a cost of £500. 


Mancuester.—Emmanuel Church, Barlow Moor- 
lane, was reopened by the Bishop of Manchester on 
Saturday last, after undergoing important altera- 
tions, comprising the addition of a chancel aisle and 
south transept, enlargement of vestry, the erection 
of an entrance at the west end, and the entire re- 
moval of the south porch and replacing the gangway 
by seats. The west gallery has been taken down, 
and the lower part of tower situated at west end of 
south aisle, and which formed the entrance to 
gallery, is now converted into a baptistry. Stained 
glass has been put in the west window by Hardman, 
of Birmingham. The inner vestibule is formed by 
a traceried screen of pitch-pine, glazed with cathedral 
plate of harmonious colours in geometrical lead 
lights. The original accommodation was about 500, 
which is now increased to 650—280 of which are 
free, The church is in the Decorated style of archi- 
tecture, and built as recently as 1858. Messrs. 
Horton & Bridgford, of Manchester, are the archi- 
tects; and Mr. Cardwell, of Altrincham, the con- 
tractor. 


SANDFORD ORCAS, SomERSET.—The parish church 
of §. Nicholas, after being closed eighteen months 
for restoration and enlargement, was reopened on 
Thursday week by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The whole of the church has undergone a complete 
restoration, and a new north aisle has been added. 
The chancel is of the fourteenth century, and has been 
carefully preserved; great attention has been paid 
in preserving the ancient character of the external 
masonry. The new work is in the Perpendicular 
style. The roofs are of pitch-pine, with curved ribs 
springing from carved stone corbels. The seats 
have carved bench ends; the pulpit and reading desk 
are carved and resting on Ham stone bases. Under 
the tower arch is an original oak screen of the 
Perpendicular period, which has been carefully re- 
stored. ‘The manor aisle contains two stained-glass 
windows, by Clayton & Bell, and a new window by 
the same artists has been placed in the chancel by 
Mrs. Cookworthy, in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
Bayley. The work has cost about £2,000, and has 
been executed (under the superintendence of Mr. H. 
Hall, architect, Doughty-street, London, W.C.) by 
Mr. A. Reynolds, builder, of Milborne Port. The 
funds have been chiefly provided by the lord of the 
manor, Hubert Hutchings, Esq., and the. rector, the 
Rey. Urquhart Cookworthy. 


Worron Firzpains, Dorssr, — The parish 
church of this secluded hamlet, after long being in the 
most neglected state, has latterly been almost entirely 
pulled down and rebuilt, from the designs of Mr. 
George H. Birch, of London. Only the lower part 


BUILDINGS. 


Buxton.—The Congregational Sunday Schools 
here have just been reopened, after enlargement from 
plans furnished by James M. Monro, Esq., archi- 
tect, Bath-street, Glasgow. The extension has been 
effected by the removal of the windows, and sub-— 
masonry of one of the sides of the original build- 
ing, the introduction of massive handsome irom 
columns for the support of the (three) arches; and 
the attachment of a new building to the former one, 
considerably excteding the former one in size. The: 
effect is to give one excellent room, or, by the addi- 
tion of curtains at the intercepting arches, two 
smaller ones. The lighting of the new room, and of the: 
centre of the old, is effected by a handsome cupola, 
with plaster mouldings, ventilator, &c., and two. 
large end windows, the tout ensemble of the whole: 
being admirable. Externally, the new buildings are- 
constructed in careful harmony with the style of 
the church of which they form a part, itself a beau- 
tiful structure. 


EARLSFERRY.—On Tuesday last the foundatiom 
stone of a new town hall for the burgh of Earlsferry 
was laid with Masonic honours. The architect.of the: 
hall is Mr. John Currie, Edinburgh. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OUR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces, 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted’’ are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s, 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each, 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS, 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING NEWS, post free from this Office, for 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance. 


The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. 


K= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


RECEIVED.—S. H.—J. W. T.—C. G.—C. F. H. & Co.—J. H 
cages F. A, C.—T. G.—C. B, A.—J. O. L.— W. & Co. 
—J. A.C, 


M. B. ADAMS.—The drawings to hand. 


¥, R. DAwson.—The scale of the condition of the plans is 
of no consequence. 


F. B. V., J. T., G.C., AND “AN INTENDING COMPETITOR.” 
—You will see that your reasonable request, in reference 
to extending the time of the School Planning Competi- 
tion, is complied with, 

C. S. ADYE.—Drawing to hand. 

JOHN LANGTON.—Drawings to hand. 


—_ > 


Correspondence, 


——— 
GREEK AND GOTHIC. 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Sir,—I have only now seen Mr. Gildard’s defence 
of Greek v. Gothic. Let me say that I am quite 
familiar with all he has advanced, and as great an 
admirer of the architecture of the High School, Royal 
Institution, as any Greek can be, All that he claims 
for Greek architecture as developing the beautiful in 
a style of construction so rudimentary I have 
already granted. There was no occasion for three 
columns of such ponderous artillery to prove that 
we cannot improve on the Doric of the Parthenon. 
It is Greek art in architecture alone with which we 
are concerned; and I say, alas for human genius if 
it is to be cribb’d, cabin’d, and confin’d by such a 
model. Its very perfection is its poverty, as far as 
its suggestive capacity for development is concerned, 
and makes it absurd to affirm that it has been neither 
rivalled nor surpassed. For Mr. Gildard reluctantly 
admits that human genius has done greater things 
since the age of Pericles in the art of construction 
and economy of material. I may add that greater 
things have been done in science, poetry, and mathe- 
matics, too (I shall add sculpture, for I have a pre- 
sentiment that the New Zealander of 2500 a.p. will 
be found publishing his superlatives on discovering 
some fragments of a Glasgow statue). But if ar- 
chitecture of equal or surpassing beauty is produced 
with infinitely more of skill in the construction and 
adaptation of material, we havea higher style of ar- 
chitecture and a greater “achievement of human 
genius.” On this admission I build without fear of 
contradiction a claim for the supremacy of Gothic, 
take it all in all. 

Nor have I any fear of an appeal to authorities, 
Professional status has produced too many anoma- 
lies in the way of taste to make me at all anxious 
as to Mr. Gildard’s. I shall not trespass on your 
colnmns by a dissertation on the advantages of 
anonymous correspondence, or ask sympathy for one 
overwhelmed by the announcement of the high 
degree” of the Knight of the Parthenon. But, to use 
® seasonable phrase, I back Bartholomew against 
Gildard and Bartholomew’s disciple Ruskin against 
Samuel Johnson. Mr. Hay’s theory, like Burke’s, 
goes down before an impartial collection of facts, 


and is ascompetent to produce the ugly as the beau- 
tiful. Does Mr. Gildard know that the angular or 
triangular hypothesis has been actually tried in this 
eity of Edinburgh? The facade of Castle-terrace, 
with its lop-sided beauty, lacks every element of re- 
pose peculiar to the Greek, and as a costly specimen 
of the grotesque lacks also entirely the grace it 
might have had by study of natural forms instead 
of mathematical abstractions. 

As to the proportions of the Parthenon, it is but 
one of many existing remains, no two of which 
agree in their design. Some specimens of Doric I 
am sure Mr. Gildard would pronounce clumsy. 
What sort of beauty there could be in pillars Par- 
thenonically proportioned for York Minster I cannot 
conceive. I should certainly prefer the Gothic 
clustered pier. An unfluted Ionic pillar is the most 
graceless form conceiveble. The want of ‘‘ bell” in 
the capital, or rather its lack of depth, is abhorrent 
to the eye; and Greek architecture of that order, 
as displayed in the National Gallery, here is, I hope, 
the last example we shall ever see. Even Mr. 
Thomson goes back for inspiration to the Egyptian, 
and happy ashe isin his manipulation of the style, 
I must, at the risk of shocking Mr. Gildard, once more 
affirm that if this line of beauty were developed we 
we should have far too much of the sepulchre in our 
palaces ; the beauty of repose would be too oppres- 
sive to be borne. ButI have no fear of any such 
result, for the Gothic and the Classic arch will win 
and keep the field ; and the recent improvements in 
Scottish Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture, with all 
the accessories, will have happier results than Mr. 
Gildard has anticipated.—I am, &c., 


ANOTHER PROTESTANT AND ARCHITECT. 


VENTILATING TROUGH JUNCTIONS FOR 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


Srr,—As your correspondent ‘ Plumber ” still 
misunderstands my “‘trough junction,” I will simply 
reply to the points he has raised. 1. He assumes 
gratuitously that my trough ‘‘is simply the putting 
in of an extra siphon-trap with a ventilating-pipe.” 
He is wrong here. I have no pipe, and there is no 
“needless expense” in putting in an extra trap 
which ‘‘ Plumber” fancies. As I explained in my 
former letter, my ‘‘trough” combines the sipbon-trap, 
but where there is already the common trap, the 
“ventilating trough” only may be inserted between 
it and the soil-pipe. 2. ‘‘ Plumber” asks ‘‘ What 
is to hinder a simple, properly-put-in, and properly 
ventilated syphon-trap keeping back sewage-gas?” 
I answer ‘ nothing.” But how does ‘ Plumber” 
propose to ventilate it? By a ventilating-pipe, I 
presume. Now, a ventilating-pipe may answer the 
purpose pretty well, but it is neither so efficient nor 
so economical as the ventilating trough I use. It 
has been shown also that a small pipe, by reason of 
the friction against its sides, does not afford such an 
easy passage for the gas as can be desired, and that 
the accumulation of gas in the upper bend of a 
siphon, or in any lead pipe, without easy and suffi- 
cient escape, has a corrosive action on it eating it 
away. In reference to ‘‘ Plumber’s” paper (p. 392 
of Burtpinec News, Vol. XXII), to which he 
refers, there is nothing in the plan shown, which is 
the ordinary method, which can make it so economi- 
cal or efficient as the “trough.” First, because 
there is no ventilating-pipe required in the latter; 
secondly, because my plan gives free escape for 
the foul air just where it is needed and accumulates ; 
thirdly, because a separate ventilating-tube may 
often create a downward current, forcing the gas 
through the syphon, especially when the temperature 
or condition of the outer atmosphere is unfavourable 
to render it an up-cast pipe. 8. As I have before 
said, my “‘ trough” is not so well adapted for soil- 
pipes placed in the centre of a building—a plan 
which no common-sense would tolerate. Another 
means I have published may be adopted in such 
cases. For further details of my “ ventilating 
trough,” &¢., I must refer your correspondent to a 
work I am about bringing out on this and kindred 
subjects. I fear, however, the class which ‘‘Plumber” 
so ably represents will be slow to recognise any 
alteration or improvement in these matters.—I am, 
&e., G. Husxisson GumLLAuME. 


BETHLEHEM AND BRIDEWELL HOSPITALS 
SURVEYORSHIP. 


Srr,—In looking over your weekly issue as usual, 
I find a letter from a correspondent “J. H.,” (p. 17 ily 
on the subject of the election of a surveyor to Beth- 
lehem and Bridewell Hospitals which is entirely in- 
correct, and thinking you might wish to know the 
facts of the case, I beg to acquaint you with them. 
There were sixty applications for the appointment, 
from which the governors selected ten to meet them 


on Thursday, the 22nd inst.—viz., Aitchison, ©, 
Barry, Christopher, Porter, Roberts, myself, Tarn, 
Torshod, Trollope, and Wallen, when the number 
was again reduced to five—viz., Barry, Christopher, 
Porter, Roberts, and Trollope. The running was 
entirely between Christopher and Roberts; the 
former had 22 votes and the latter 31, who was, of 
course, elected. Porter obtained 2 votes only and 
Barry 3.—I am, &c., ALFRED SMITH. 


46A, Pall Mall, S.W. Aug. 31. 


STOVES. 


Sir,—I observe in your number of August 16 a 
description of the Galton stove, and as, as yousay, the 
cost of fuel makes this question more important than 
ever, I write to describe one that I have used, not 
only in my own residence, but in many houses on 
which I have been engaged as architect, and which is 
a great improvement on the Galton stove, not only 
from the much greater amount of heat evolved, but 
in being complete in itself, and requiring no more 
setting than an ordinary register grate. It is called 
‘“Lewis’s patent warm-air chamber fireplace,” the 
manufactory being Providence Works, Stepney, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, with a temporary show-room 
3, Brownlow-street, Holborn. The cold air enters 
the air chamber at the back or underneath the fire, 
and can be brought from the external air or from 
any passage near at hand, and after being made to 
traverse the air chamber backwards and forwards 
by means of gills, comes out warm into the room, or 
can be conveyed into any other room or passage by 
means of pipes. The essential difference between 
this grate and all others I have seen, and in which 
I believe the patent partly consists, is that it is 
complete in itself, requires no air chamber building, 
and no'more setting than an ordinary register grate. 

I have these grates fixed in three sitting-rooms 
of my own residence, the cold air entering from and 
returning warmed into the hall. During the coldest 
weather of the severe winter of 1870-71, the hall 
and staircase three stories high were nicely aired 
when only one fire was lit. .When two fires were 
lit they were comfortably warm, and when there were 
fires in all three sitting-rooms, the hall and staircase 
were as warm as the rooms themselves, and the bed- 
rooms aired also; this result being obtained without 
using an ounce’ more fuel than if ordinary grates 
had been used, and the waste heat allowed to escape 
up the chimney. f 

One day, when the external air was 25° Fahrenheif, 
I tested the velocity and temperature of the air 
issuing from one of the air chambers (by means of 
Negretti & Zambra’s standard thermometer, and 
Byron’s delicate anemometers) about an hour after 
the fire was lit. I found the air going in near the 
hall door at 35° and issuing from the air chamber 
at the temperature of 130°, and at the rate of 140 
lineal feet per minute, or 9 cubic feet raised 91°, or 
equal to about 82 cubic feet raised 10° in tempera- 
ture a minute, and as the hall and staircase to be 
warmed contain about 7,000 cubic feet, it follows 
that when all three sitting-room fires are lit they can 
raise the temperature of the hall and staircase, &., 
20°, or say from 40° to 60° in an hour, after the 
fires are well burnt up. ‘There is an entire absence 
of smoke, offensive smell, or oppressive dryness in 
the air. : 

To satisfy a friend whom I recommended to use 
them, I arranged not long since for a perfect testing 
by a scientific gentleman in a high official position 
who is well acquainted with all other stoves and 
modes of warming, and he reported most favourably 
on them.—I am, &c., F.R.1.B.Agge 


PLYMOUTH ARCHITECTURE. 


Sr1r,—We were somewhat amused at the two letters 
in your last impression on the above subject, they con- 
tain so many inconsistencies. For instance— 

With reference to the churches so much has been 
said of, ‘‘Three Towns” remarks, “There is little 
doubt that Mr. St. Aubyn’s churches are immeasurably 
preferable to those erected by any Plymouth architect; 
indeed, if I except Mr. Reid’s very fair church at 
Mannamead, I do not remember ever having seen OF 
heard of a new church proceeding from a local archi- 
tect’s office.’ Now, I would ask how could they 
possibly failto be so if no Plymouth architect had 
ever built a church ? 

Again, with respect to Mr. Keats’ shops, your corre- 
spondent writes that they are ‘not of a more objec- 
tionable description than we see every day turned out 
by some of our best known architects in all large cities 
throughout the country.” To use this gentleman's 
own words when speaking of ‘‘Plymouthian,” “Two 
wrengs never make aright.” Take away Mr. Hems 
earving which I spoke of, and how much will Mr. 
Keats’ architecture be worth ? Seeing, with “H.,” that 
there is very little worthy of the name of architecture 
in Plymouth, to distance the wretched buildings in the 
town is a very easy matter. 
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for this vicious system of patching; it is as faulty in 
principle as dangerous in practice. So long as lead on 
roofs and gutters is soldered, the expansion and con- 
traction of the metal during changes of temperature 
will always cause cracks, and this system of repair must 
necessarily lead to leaky roofs. 

The proper method of laying or repairing metal 
roofs and gutters is by allowing the metal free play to 
expand and contract, by means of overlapping joints ; 
and until the cathedral clerks of works learn this fun- 
damental truth they will never get rid of the plumber 
on the roof with his brazier of charcoal, and the con- 
stant danger of fire which follows this reprehensible 
practice.—Your obedient servant, 

GEORGE WROTTESLEY, 


September 4. Lieutenant-Colonel, R.E. 


Now, we will see how ‘“ Plymouthian’s” letter will 
ear 2 little criticism. He stated in his letter of 
6th August, speaking of S. Paul’s Church, ‘‘ With 
ie exception of the tower and spire, which are both 
sunted and had better have been left unfinished, I do 
ot see that there could well have been any improve- 
rent.” Now, one improvement that could have been 
rade is pointed out. He says, ‘‘ Remember, I have 
eyer said that S. Paul’s was otherwise than ‘ ordi- 
ary.’” ‘ Plymouthian ” seems to resemble a weather- 
ock very closely. , 

With respect to S. James's, ‘“Plymouthian” wanders 
‘om the point. We never said anything as to the 
alue of accessories, but merely stated the church it- 
slf was ‘“‘ very ordinary.” 

The reference to “classical prejudice ” in connection 
‘ith windows having their corners cut off is a good 
)ke. Why not make use of the freedom of Gothic 
rchitecture, and place the windows upside down to 
et the doorway under? Moreover, this was not at 
la ‘‘truthful necessity”; there are no buttresses to 
it through, and as these doors are at the east end in 
ie main street, and the ‘‘ dirty back lane” at the west, 
e fail to see why they would be obliged to be placed 
ere, 

We may say to ‘‘ Plymouthian,” ¢u quoque, in reply 
» his remarks about Thanckes, as he refers to the 
lurch of Ottery S. Mary, near Exeter, whilst the 
rmer is just across the Tamar, and visible from 
evonport, 

“Plymouthian”’ says he has not seen Mr. Street’s 
urch at Torquay, yet he actually states that S. James’s 
inor) Church “will hold its own” with it, and 
other church he names in Exeter. Of what possible 
lue can his statements be when he talks so absurdly. 
ay I ask if he got his opinion from the ‘ Eccle- 
logist ”?—I am, &c., QUATREFOIL. 


Sutercommnrication, 


—_—_—__ 
QUESTIONS. 


(2643.] —-Puzzolana.—How and of what is arti- 
ficial puzzolana made ?—R. L. 


[2644.]—Party Wall. —Rule 1 of section 85 of 
Metropolitan Buildings Act recites: ‘No building 
owner shall, except with the consent of the adjoining 
owner, or in cases where any party structure is dange- 
rous (in which cases the provisions hereby made as to 
dangerous structures shall apply), exercise any right 
hereby given in respect to any party structure unless 
he has given at the least three months’ previous notice 
to the adjoining owner.” In the event of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works requiring the demolition of a 
dangerous party wall, can neither owner build a new 
party wall without giving the three months’ notice ? 
If so, the obstinacy of one owner may be a grievous 
injury to the other. Itis to be noted that the pro- 
visions relating to dangerous buildings appear to 
apply only to the pulling down of party walls, and not 
to their re-erection, and therefore authorises a person 
under notice from the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
pull down a dangerous wall to comply with the Board’s 
notice without giving notice to the adjoining owner. 
Again, in the event of a fire destroying a party struc- 
ture dividing two houses of different owners, one of 
which owners does not desire to rebuild, it would 
appear by the Act that he can keep his neighbour’s 
premises exposed and uninhabitable for three months 
by not allowing him to dispense with three months’ 
notice before rebuilding. I should be glad to receive 
the opinion of some of your readers as to the possi- 
bility of an owner placed in the above circumstances, 
and wishing to rebuild, being entitled legally to pro- 
ceed without so long a notice as three months.—R. L. 


(2645.]—Architectural Dictionary.—Can any 
of your correspondents inform me of the largest and 
most copiously-illustrated dictionary of architecture 
and building (next the ‘‘ Dictionary of Architecture”), 
and what the subscription to the Royal Architectural 
Museum (if any) is, or how conducted ?—H. B. 


[2646.|—Cleaning Brickwork.—I am doing 
some Ornamental brickwork, gauged arches, &-., in 
front of new buildings. The late heavy rain has 
beaten on the scaffold boards and discoloured the fage 
ofthe work. The bricks are Birmingham red, smooth 
face and hard, and are laid in white mortar. Can 
you or any of your kind readers inform me the best 
way to clean the above? Washing with water softens 
the joints.—W. W. 


[2647.]—Keeping Out the Damp.—Will some 
one tell me of a method for keeping out the damp in 
the following instance? I have a room, the floor of 
which is 3ft. below the level of the ground on the out- 
side. The wall is built of 9in. brickwork.—O. P. Q. 


[2648.;—Dimensions of Arches.—Will some of 
your readers be kind enough to inform me if there is 
any method of ascertaining the dimensions of groined 
or other arches, in order to prepare a drawing of the 
same to scale, which arches are, by reason of their 
great height or otherwise, inaccessible for measuring 
with the rod ?—G. A. C. 


(2649.|—Masonry.—What is known by circle upon 
circle—that is, turning an arch over a circular plan ? 
Practical masons, and also many foremen that I know, 
have failed to dispose of this problem in a systematical 
way ; in fact, they have wholly failed to work it out in 
a proper system. I have known the arch stones putin 
rough and worked out by templets, twisting zinc, &c., 
and depending greatly upon the eye, with the joints 
wrong, and so forth; in fact, done altogether wrong 
and unmechanically. “If a brief elucidation of this 
difficult question would not be trespassing on your 
valuable space, we should be thankful for the edifi- 
cation.—E, L. S. 


(2650.]—Timbers for Building Purposes.— 
Will some reader oblige by naming a work on the 
various timbers used for building purposes ?—CouNTRY 
JOINER. 


(2651.]—Architrave.—I should feel obliged if some 
one would kindly inform me the difference between 
double face architrave and single face architrave; and 
as they are paid for at per foot superficial, the length 
by the girth. A small sketch of each, showing where 
girth should be taken, would oblige, as it is a matter 
of dispute.—T. W. J. 


Srr,—I trust your remarks on the burning of our 
historical monuments may have the effect of directing 
public attention strongly to the dangers to which our 
old mansions and churches are exposed from the fire- 
pots of our workmen when repairing the roofs. 

Most of the old mansions and churches have been 
destroyed in the same way, and itis a lamentable thing 
to reflect that unless some precautions be taken and 
enforced we can calculate with tolerable accuracy when 
the survivors will follow. 

It is, however, in my opinion, quite idle to hope 
for safety from any amount of supervision, unless addi- 
tional mechanical aids are given to the workmen to 
perform their work with safety, as the work has fre- 
quently to be done under conditions inyolving consi- 
derable danger. 

I speak from experience, as I had ample opportunity 
of studying the way in which these fires are caused 
while restoring Lalmeck Castle, the flat roofs of which 
necessitated an extensive use of zinc and lead, and, 
consequently, of plumbers and their men. Not being 
the architect, but merely the owner of the place, I con- 
fess I felt a lively interest in the proceedings of men 
carrying about iron pots with blazing fires over my 
roofs, and often in ahigh wind, and I confess I felt 
much more surprise that the building so often escaped 
than when it was eventually set on fire. 

The ordinary operation is as follows :—The workman 
carries up a cauldron filled with charcoal, and places it 
near him on the roof. As the charcoal is somewhat 
difficult of ignition, he generally provides himself with 
a bundle of shavings or thin wood, which he places in 
the cauldron, and then applies his lucifer match. The 
result is that the wind—which at such an elevation is 
generally strong—blows the blazing shavings or light 
wood mixed with charcoal dust over the roof, and as 
it is quite impossible for the workmen to follow and 
extinguish the scattered combustibles, the latter lie 
quietly smouldering where they fall—sometimes for 
hours, or even days, 

Sometimes the workman accidentally upsets the 
cauldron, as there is frequently no room for him or it 
to stand with safety. Sometimes—indeed generally— 
the cauldron is left during the night upon the roof, 
after the workman has, as he thinks, extinguished the 
charcoal. 

The sequel is well known, and within the last 
month we have had several examples of the results, 
In the night a strong wind springs up, the smouldering 
embers are fanned into flame, and if the woodwork be 
uncovered, or if there be planking or other timber 
near the roof, generally, the building is gone in the 
morning. 

Now, Sir, the remedy for all this is surely not far 
to seek. 

All that is needed is to put into the hands of the 
workman a firepot, which will do no harm eyen if up- 
set, and which will not allow the ignited shavings, 
wood, or charcoal, to fly about and smoulder in secret 
places. 

This can be easily effected by providing the firepot 
with a simple gauze cap, in whichit must be placed 
before taken On to the roof, and with an aperture in 
the gauze for the insertion of the soldering iron. 

All we have to dois to adopt the principle of the 
Davy lamp, and to insist that no firepot on any pre- 
tence shall be carried without such a gauze guard. 

The same arrangement would apply to the gluepots 
of the carpenter and joiner, and to every vessel or 
lamp in which fire or light is carried about by work- 
men. 

There is, of course, a certain repugnance on the 
part of workmen to use any appliances by which 
danger may be lessened ; but a few years’ penal servi- 
tude imposed upon those who burn down our priceless 
monuments from recklessness would probably lessen 
this repugnance and give the Owners some security. 

I have mentioned the matter to both architects and 
plumbers, and they seem to approve the remedy as 
simple, inexpensive, and effective. 

I find the cost of such a wire guard would be about 
two shillings. 


3, Hare-court, Temple. E. AUBREY MoRIARTY. 
a 


On Monday Messrs. Walker & Ackerley offered 
for sale the Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, with 3,533 
square yards, the residue of the land belonging to 
the Birkenhead Theatre Company, Limited, extend- 
ing from Argyle-street to Henry-street. The land 
was divided into two lots, containing 1919 and 1614 
superficial yards respectively, but for neither of these 
lots was there any bid. The next lot was the Birken- 
head Theatre and shops, containing altogether | Brothers, of Plympton, were the first to make bricks 
1652 superficial yards, for which an offer of £6,000 | from the refuse of Kaolin or China clay, mixed with 
was made, but as this was far beneath the reserve | quartz sand carefully selected and washed. They con- 
bid, the property was withdrawn, sisted (approximately), on analysis, of 75 parts of 


VILLA AND SCHOOL PLANNING, 


31R,—Upon looking over the plans, &., of your 
la competition, it struck me that there ought to be 
ne distinction as to architects in practice and assis- 
its and pupils. It hardly seems fair for all to com- 
fe on the same conditions,—I am, &c., 

OBSERVER. 


[It would be unnecessary, difficult, and invidious to 
ike any such distinction. If such were made, as 
gested by ‘“‘ Observer,” some one else might with 
ual propriety ask us to make a distinction between 
hitects without practice and architects with prac- 
2.—ED.] 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


31R,—Wiill you kindly inform me in the correspon- 
1ce Of your next issue, whether more than one 
ry is permitted in the planning of the schools, as I 
not think it possible to obtain the necessary accom- 
dation in one flat.—I am, &c., 


York, August 28, EDWARD A. OULD. 


R,—I think it would be advisable to extend the 
ie for sending in the drawings for school competi- 
n, seeing that three weeks have been lost, as far as 
paring the drawings are concerned, and in justice 
the provincial competitors, who have to send the 
wings away earlier. I should also suggest that the 
ended rules of the London School Board should be 
lished along with the answers to the questions.—I 
, &e., G. C. 


For answers to these and other questions, see p. 189, 
iD. B. N.) 


NTERBURY CATHEDRAL AND PLUMBERS’ 
WORK. 


HE following letters appeared in the Times of 
berday :— 

1R,—More churches have been burnt by the 
mbers’ fires rolling out on to the gutters than from 
other causes together. Again I take the liberty of 
ng what was done in the rebuilding of Doncaster 
rch. Ihad all the lead gutters laid on stone in- 
id of wood, which had been specified as usual. It 
i nO more money nor involved the least difficulty. 
vould not cost much gradually to replace all the 
den gutters of the cathedrals with stone, and then 
h accidents would be impossible.—Yours obediently, 


vectory, Stevenage, Sept. 4. E. B. DENISON, 


1R,—The calamity which has befallen Canterbury 
hedral is not without precedent. On May 20, 1840, 
south-west tower of York Minster caught fire,and 
roof of the nave was destroyed, owing, it is be- 
ed, to the imprudence of a person employed in the 
‘er. The estimated cost of repairs was £23,000. In 
i the unrivalled spire of S. Paul’s was burnt down, 
ing to the carelessness of a plumber, who had left a 
| of coals burning while he had gone to his dinner. 
some of the Medizval Statutes of our Cathedrals, 
notably at Lincoln, provision is made for a careful 
ch over such workmen asa precaution against similar 
sters. It would be well, again, to set such direc- 
18 in use by the appointment of a member of the 
pter to overlook or to be responsible in times of 
oration or repairs of roofs.—Yours, &c., 


MACKENZIE E. C, WALCOTT. 


REPLIES. 


[2635.]—Pettenkofer’s Process for Restoring 
Pictures.—I believe Von Pettenkofer’s process con- 
sisted merely in exposing the pictures to the vapour 
of alcohol at the ordinary temperature of the air, the 
picture being placed in an air-tight box, at the bottom 
of which is a tray containing alcohol. The objeet was 
to remove the cracks so often observed in old pictures, 
but the method has failed in many instances. Dr. G. 
J. Mulder, who has devoted a considerable amount of 
attention to the matter, is of opinion that the only 
effective preservation of pictures is complete exclusion 
of the air. The real cause of the ultimate destruction 
of pictures is the gradual but continuous oxidation of 
the dried paint, resulting in the crumbling to powder 
of the pigments. KAPPA, 


[2636,]—Kaolin Bricks.—I think Messrs. Martin 


(R,—The fire at Canterbury Cathedral is said to 
® arisen from the same cause which has proved 
l to many of our old churches—namely, the system 
epairing lead roofs and gutters by soldering de- 
ive joints of the lead covering. There is no excuse 
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silica, 22 of alumina, 2 of peroxide of iron, and 1 of 
alkalies, waste, &c. Their high refractory power is 
-due to the small quantity of iron they contain.— 
Dow.Lals. 


[2622.;—Geometrical.—The problem as it now 
stands is absurd. If the points pi and q were anything 
but 44:1 and 241 respectively, the line could not be 
parallel to the given plane. This is shown clearly 
below. This can be proved in many ways; but first 


and simplest let us change the numbers on the scale 
of the plane from 15, 25, 35 to 10, 15, 20 respectively, 
then the original line will be parallel to this new plane. 
But it isalso parallel to the original plane—.e., the 
same line is parallel to two different planes—which is 
absurd.—J. T. J. 

(2637.1— Hardening Gypsum Marble or 
Stucco.—The oldest method is by mixing the burnt 
gypsum with lime-water or a solution of gum arabic. 
Alum and water (200z. of the former to 6lb. of the 
latter) is also good. Gypsum thus mixed is known as 
‘marble cement.” ‘‘ Parian cement” is gypsum har- 
dened by means of borax, 1 part of borax being dis- 
solved in 9 parts of water, and the gypsum heated 
with the solution. An addition to this solution of 1 
part of cream of tartar is said greatly to improve it. 
—DI0OMEDE. 


{2638.]—Barracks.—In 1858, when prizes were 
offered for the best designs for infantry and cavalry 
barracks, Mr. Wyatt obtained that for the latter. The 
synopsis used by him was from the Blue Book contain- 

‘ing the Report of the Committee on Barrack Accom- 
modation in the Army, with the Minutes of Evidence, 
date 1855. See also Spon’s *‘ Dictionary of Engineer- 
ing,” p. 249.—R. 8. T. 


SER AEEw Weenie Soe 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

CoNSERVATIVE LAND SocreTy.—On the 7th of 
September the Conservative Land Society enters 
upon its 21st year. Since its formation in 1852, the 
services of the same chairman (Viscount Ranelagh), 
the same Vice-Chairman (Edward Brownlow Knox), 
and the same Secretary (Mr. C. L. Gruneisen), have 
been secured for the society, which during the period 
it dealt in land—up to September, 1868—inyested in 
estates in 26 counties, which were allotted to the 
amount of £625,560. Thousands of persons of all 
classes of the community have thereby acquired free- 
hold Jand and houses. The £50 shares taken out 
have been Nos. 37,617, representing a subscribed 
capital of £1,880,085, and under the certified rules 
the withdrawal privilege of investors has been 
exercised to the extent of over £485,000. 


Tue STAFFORDSHIRE LAND, BUILDING, AND IM- 
PROVEMENT ComMpANy.—The final meeting of the 
shareholders of this company was held on Monday 
week, when Mr. N. Joyce, the liquidator, presented 
his report and statement of accounts, which were 
unanimously adopted. In three months the company 
will be dissolved. 


Tue Norte Kent PERMANENT BUILDING 
Socrety.—The sixth annual general meeting of this 
society was held on Monday last, at Gravesend, Mr. 
W. Newman in the chair. The report states that 
the society is making steady progress ; ninety shares 
have been taken during the year; subscriptions 
received during the same period, £810 5s.; with- 
drawals, £635 9s. 2d. The amount advanced during 
the year has been £1,310, and the repayments have 
amounted to £762 lds. 2d. The total amount 
advanced during the six years’ existence of the 
society has been £9,200, of which £4,028 17s. 8d. has 
been repaid, and therepayments continue satisfactory. 
The balance-sheet attached to the report shows that 
after paying expenses, there isa balance of £121 19s. 7d. 
available for distribution. A dividend of six per 
cent. was declared. 


————<+——___— 


New Harzour ror Jersey.—The foundation- 
stone of a new harbour for Jersey was laid on 
Thursday week. The works comprise a breakwater 
on the west, and a landing pier on the east of the 
present harbour, to enable the mail packets to land 
passengers at all states of the tide. The estimated 
cost of the undertaking is £254,000, and it is to be 
carried out under the direction of Sir John Coode, 
who was engaged on the Portland Breakwater. 
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Burwpre with Birumen.—Last week, Mr. J. L. 
Norton, the inventor of a new process of building 
walls and constructing pavements, &c., with bitu- 
men, exhibited the process at Blackfriars-street, 
Manchester. A sort of rough mould was constructed 
of boards, between which the wall was to be built. 
The bricks were laid inside, and as each layer was 
laid down the melted bitumen was poured into the 
narrow spaces left between. The bitumen cools in 
avery short time, and then becomes much harder 
than ordinary mortar or cement. In addition to the 
advantages already mentioned, it is stated that a 
house in the building of which it is used is perfectly 
habitable the moment it is finished, as no settlement 
takes place, and no dampness proceeds from the bitu- 
men, which is dry as soon as it cools. 


VANDALISM AT Strr~tiIne.—The Town Council of 
Stirling, which not so very long ago was literally 
shamed out of turning Wallace’s monument into a 
public-house, are about to perpetuate as disgraceful 
a piece of Vandalism as it is possible to conceive. 
Sir George Harvey, the painter, states that a portion 
of the beautiful walk which runs up the south side 
of the town is fringed with a most picturesque group 
of basaltic trap, covered with natural herbage. 
Certain members of the Council are desirous of dis- 
posing of this for the purpose of a common quarry ; 
and the Council, by a majority of 12 to 9, have 
agreed to the proposal. The net income from this 
quarry is estimated at £12 10s. annually ! 


OPENING OF THE PENICUIK RAILWAY.—The first 
passenger train has been run on the new Penicuik 
line of railway. The line has been engineered by 
Mr. Thos. Burrell, C.E., and has been under the 
inspection, while in course of formation, of Mr. John 
Leslie, C.E. Extensive and convenient sidings for 
the various manufactures have been devised by Mr. 
John Buchanan, C.E., and the whole works (with 
the exception of the station buildings, erected by 
Mr. J. Tait, Penicuik) have been constructed by 
Mr. John Waddell, Bathgate. 


SueersteD New Meruop or Decioine Com- 
pyeTITIoNsS.—A correspondent of the Scotsman, in 
reference to the designs sent in for the proposed 
Cathedral at Edinburgh, says :—‘‘It seems to me 
that there are only three methods by which a ques- 
tion of mingled science and taste can be satisfactorily 
decided by persons who haye no special education 
fitting them for the task. 1. They may refer it 
to a single individual of proper qualifications, such 
as, for the sake of example in the present instance, 
Mr. Ruskin or Mr. Fergusson. I do no press this 
course, however, because I am not architect enough 
to know whether either of these gentlemen may not 
have expressed views which would render one or other 
of the competitors averse to accept his authority. 
2. The question might be submitted to a body of 
men specially trained in an artistic sense, such as the 
Royal Scottish Academy, with instructions to state 
which of the designs, in the opinion of the majority, 
would prove most artistically effective in the pro- 
posed site. 3. But if, in lieu of these methods, 
the opinion of the general public is to be taken for 
guide, it ought at least to be that of competent and 
responsible persons, and ascertained in some definite 
manner. It would not do to admit of a general 
ballot by all visitors to the Exhibition, for this would 
give an unfair advantage to those whose friends 
might muster most strongly, and notably to the 
Edinburgh competitors over the strangers. But I 
think the result might be attained if the trustees 
were to address to a number of leading Scotsmen, not 
only of those resident in Edinburgh, but of those 
within reach of it, and also to any English or foreign 
visitors of whose presence they might be aware, cir- 
culars requesting them to state in writing, in the 
order of their preference, the three designs which 
they considered superior. If the consequence was 
not the selection of the best design, it would at least 
be the selection of the design which, in the opinion of 
the majority of persons of some culture, seems the 
best ; and this is perhaps the nearest approach to a 
satisfactory conclusion which we can hope for.” This 
method would probably give as little satisfac- 
tion asis the case when vestries and local boards de- 
cide on the merits of competitive designs. 


WareR-Cotour Pamrine.—Mr. Edwin Dolby 
calls attention to what is, as he says, a serious evil, 
and one which, unless at once remedied, threatens 
the very existence of water-colour painting in this 
country. Owing to false economy, or to the use of 
deleterious chemicals in the manufacture, the paper 
supplied has ceased. to possess the necessary qualities 
for the production of good water-colour painting. 
Sheet after sheet has to be discarded before the 


artist can find a satisfactory one, and even then he 
cannot count upon the picture standing for any 
length of time. 


ScarsoroveH UNDERCLIFF COMPETITION, — 
The Scarborough Cliff Bridge Company offered 
£100 for the best, and £50 for the second best plan 
for laying out the Undercliff recently purchased by 
them. Messrs. Stewart & Bury, of Scarborough, 
architects, took the first premium, and Mr, Oldfield, 
of London, the second. 


Liverroo. Aurumn Arr Exuterrion.—The 
second Liverpool exhibition of the works of modern 
artists in oils and water colours, was opened to the 
public at the Library and Museum, in William Brown- 
street, on Monday last. Nearly 1,000 works in oi 
and water colour are exhibited, notwithstanding that 
500 have been rejected, partly for want of merit, and 
partly for want of room. The number of works in 
in oil hung is about the same as last year, but in 
water-colours there is a larger show. hy 


Socrsty or Eneinerrs.—At noon on Friday 
last a large body of the Members and Associates of 
the Society of Engineers met at Westminster-bridge 
pier, and went in the. Greenwich boat to Cubitt 
Town, whence they embarked in small boats, in 
which they crossed to the opposite bank of the 
river, and there spent several hours, under the 
guidance of Mr. J. Pye Smith, inspecting Messrs 
Ransome’s artificial stone works, and Mr. Bessemer’s 
new steel works, all at Greenwich. Mr. Perry 
Nursey, the secretary to the society, attended anc 
pioneered the party. In the evening the visitor: 
dined at the Trafalgar. us 

Dover Harsour.—The Dover Harbour Board 
have decided to adopt Mr. Hawkshaw’s plans for 
deepening and extending the harbour, and making 
other improvements, at a cost of £200,000, so that 
passengers may land and embark at all hours of the 
tide. At the same time Mr. Bessemer is said t 
have perfected his plans for a class of vessel whicl 
will do away with oscillation, and so prevent sea- 
sickness, and which has the further merit of not re- 
quiring any extension of harbour accommodatior 
on either side of the channel. oe 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST Fire in Paris.—Th 
public buildings in Paris are at present being sup: 
plied with large water-tanks on or immediatel) 
under the roof, in order to be prepared for an) 
sudden outbreak of fire. The National Library i 
the Rue de Richelieu, the Bank of France, and th 
Bourse, have already been provided with reservoir 
holding several hundred cubic yards of water 
Others are now being placed at the Louvre and th 
State Rooms of the Hotel Drouot, whilst the varion: 
Ministries, the Beaux Arts, the Conservatoire, the 
Luxembourg, and the new Hotel de Ville, will al 
possess a Similar mode of protection. 


Exeter CATHEDRAL.—A correspondent says:— 
The work of restoration is progressing satisfactorily 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell’s decorators have finished 
the enrichment of the roof, and left Exeter a couple 
of weeks ago. The ribs are Decorated, and the 
bosses, of which there are a very great variety seen 
from the ground, come out exceedingly well now 
that they have been gilded and picked out with 
colour. The decoration of the ribs, however, is not 
nearly so successful. The white dots upon a vér- 
milion ground in the hollows, presumably in re- 
semblance of ball flowers, have a flat, poverty- 
stricken appearance about them, as disappointing; 
in a proportionate degree to the visitor, as is the 
painted fan tracery on the roof of Milan Cathedral 
The ground of the spandrels between the ribs is leit 
without decoration; this gives a steaky appearance 
to the whole roof, very different from the beautiful 
and rich effect produced at Worcester, where the 
spandrels are filled with ornament. Mr. Bdwin 
Light Luscombe, of S. Lidwell’s, Exeter (the con- 
tractor for the works under Sir G. G. Scott, R.A.), 
is pushing the rest of the works on with great 
vigour. Mr. Long is the very courteous and obliging 
foreman of works. 


Bristou Ciry Surveyorsuip.—A joint com- 
mittee of the Bristol Town Council has decided to 
recommend the appointment of Mr. Josiah Thomas 
as city surveyor, at a salary of £700, with an 
allowance in addition for a horse and trap. Mr. 
Thomas will be allowed to retain his private 
practice, but must not undertake any work in which 
the interests of the parties concerned are antagonistic 
to the Corporation. The staff required by Mr. 
Thomas will be appointed by the committee. ' 


Sunn Enns UcameneEEEEEEEeE? 


JERSEY.—A window by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
of London (the subject of which is the Good Shep- 
herd) has lately been placed in 8. Brelade’s Chureh, 
Jersey, to the memory of the Rey. William Braith- 
waite. 
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The Bishop of Salisbury has consecrated S. Peter's 
hurch, Portland, erected entirely by convict labour 
om designs furnished by Major Du Cane, R.E. 
‘he church will accommodate 522 persons, and has 
micircular-ended transepts. 


An Exhibition of Modern Works of Art will be 
ened at the Royal Manchester Institution on the 


th inst. 


The inauguration of the Davy Monument at Pen- 
nee will take place in about three weeks’ time. 


The Dudley Town Council has decided to carry 
t certain alterations at the Town Hall, which will 
clude the erection of two tuwers. 


S. Giles’s Church, Reading, which is now under- 
ing restoration, will be reopened on the 24th inst. 


The foundation stone of anewchurchat Llanthony, 
bergavenny, for Father Ignatius, took place on the 
nd ult. The choir and nave of the new church 
he portions which have now been undertaken) will 
erected at a cost of about £3,500. 


Mr. John Knowles, of Herne-hill, has given £1,000 
the §. Paul’s Completion Fund. 


The Prince of Wales has intimated that he will 
+ be able to comply with the request of the Aber- 
en Town Council to lay the foundation-stone of 
e new breakwater. 


A subscription has been opened to erect at the 
ole des Beaux-Arts a monument tothe memory of 
suri Regnault, the painter, and the students who 
re killed during the war. 


The time of the Burtpinc News School planning 
mpetition is extended to the 30th of November, 
C2: 


A new bridge at Medley, Oxford, in lieu of the 
ry, has been commenced. Mr. W. Ogden, of 
alton-street, Oxford, is the contractor. 


The site of the new Portishead Docks, Bristol, has 
en marked out by flags. 


A new process of building walls and constructing 
vements, &c., with bitumen, has been exhibited at 
anchester, 


The principal inhabitants of Nenagh, and the rail- 
ay company, have notified their intention of dis- 
ntinuing the use of gas, and substituting oil lights, 
consequence of the gas company having given 
tice of raising the price of gas to 10s. 10d. per 
O0ft., from the 1st September. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Canterbury Dio- 
san Church Building Society a grant was made in 
1 of the new church at Folkestone. 


The remaining portion of the old pier at Herne 
vy is now in course of removal. 


A new church is to be erected at Rugeley, and a 
minittee has been formed to secure plans and a site. 
he bulk of the funds are provided by legacy. 


Mr. Hector Horeau, a French architect, has just 
ed at the age of 71. He had quite a collection of 
id medals which he had won, and plans of which 
ywas the author that brought fame and fortune to 
her men of his profession. One of these medals 
as obtained in London, in 1850, fora plan for an 
shibition building in Hyde Park. 

The work of restoring Hartshill Church, Stoke- 
on-Trent, is now fairly commenced, and it is hoped 
be completed by the end of November. 


A Committee of the Bath Town Council has been 
r some time past engaged in settling the prelimi- 
vies connected with the erection of a lunatic asylum 
r the borough. The estimated outlay is £20,000. 


The Local Board of West Ham district have de- 
rmined to erect the necessary appliances for test- 
¢ on a large scale General Scott's lime and cement 
‘ocess for treating sewage. 


More than a quarter of a million sterling is to be 
pended in providing the island of Jersey witha 
0d harbour. 


The important works at Illingworth Church, 
hich has been closed for restoration since last 
onth, are now on the point of completion, and the 
\urch will be reopened on the 25th inst. 


On the motion of the Marquis Townshend, the 
uardians of §. George’s, Hanover-square, are con- 
dering the possibility of making the baths in their 
sual wards available for the use of poor persons 
ot in the workhouse. 


Mr: Flintoff delivered a lecture on Tuesday 
rening to a meeting at Exeter Hall, convened by 
16 London Gas Consumers’ Association, upon the 
ibject of cheap gas for the metropolis. He urged 
iat the gas-lighting for the metropolis should be 
laced in the hands of the parochial authorities, as 
ud been done in about sixty of the chief provincial 
ties and towns. Where this step had been taken, 
le price of gas was now little more than half the 
tice paid in London. 

There will be a united meeting of the Lei = 
uire Architectural Society, A int the tae. 
l Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton, at 
utterworth, on the 10th and 11th inst, : 


Grade Helos. 
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TENDERS. 
CHATHAM.—For the supply of 200 tons of broken granite, 
for the Chatham Local Board of Health :— 
Mowlem & Co. (accepted)......... lls. 4d. per ton. 


CHATHAM.—For the supply of granite kerbing, for the 
Chatham Local Board of Health :— 
Mowlem & Co. (accepted)......... 1s, 4d. per yard. 


CHATHAM.—For the supply of broken rag, for the Chat- 
ham Local Board of Health :— 
Stokes (accepted)... sesoseessesee OSs POL ard. 


ForDEN.—For alterations to the workhouse, Forden, 
Shropshire :— 
Davies (accepted) ..... Gsbinacsssopacts caduvnecntacsedtey 44.00 


GrimsBy.—l or the erection of twenty-eight cottages at 


Grimsby. Mr. David Dick, architect, Kent House, 
Grimsby :— 
Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Work. 
Enderby & Sons........ Me eunantadeepas cake sesecevess LOGO4 
Wiallerinissescvass yess. eusenecstaavars 3752 
Riggall & Hewins..........csssesssevccouecvesocess - 3612 
Moody & Co. (accepted)........»« Beissavrcthaberae aoe 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Work. 
HBP OWT cdtssakets ure catudtcs sashes sbetethaldecsescashd weve B2T02 
Coulson & Heywood. w =2464 


Snowdon & Topham 
Nottingham.... 
John Benton.. 


LEICESTERSHIRE.—For the erection of Baptist Chapel 


and schools at Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. Mr. F, 
T. Mercer, architect, Bedford. Quantities supplied :— 
Hobson & Taylor........... Dinan dens Sevosterss HLB47 8 0 
GBI i iiscacenteedthocsscncecveneccad ae 1848 0 0 
DERTION |oidaluctecdussesccasnces Soccer «. 1689 0 0 
Chapman & W2ite.,.........cees we. 1645 0 0 
ISOS: cescssboasaeds ase Seuseceas seabeot ww. 1613 411 
W. & H. Clarke .......... Reasvectensde 1438.19 8 

Lonpon.—For alterations and repairs to No. 8, New 


Cavendish-street, Portland-place, for S. B. Clark, Esq. 
Messrs. Goulty & Gibbins, architects. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. J. C. Lansdown :— 
Colls & Son...........008 ewe cate Werccasectyeunsbevocnescas S900 
Serivener & White..... 


Stephens ........0000. spaeaae 
Watson Brothers........ 
Brow] ..ecseees ddbdescocnnrsdepberseatnapecnssaaiworwvewiee! FOU 


Lonpon.—For the erection of a warehouse on Dyer’s 
Hall Wharf, London Bridge, for the Monument Ware- 
houses Company. Messrs. Eastman & Son, architects. 
Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews :— 


MUUCAS SLOCNOIN.<..cesaakadivabvessecssese RNadesatas - £39900 
PELE) ame odabocnanth se vsenassvanpipavanusnedecn saamaneseea 39228 
PMIMGTH GS OHS: seca saconessosccesevsversecsovesvecccese . 389200 
AVIGIOG Yd on so vasavserucclecads rave cracscutvansethasrvesaete 38584 
VCO SuClademMuviehiwcaessscppiscscnseaspctieacsassvannan 37610 
LANULO sevap cccamecaveescecs peswakeas cost savecetcctsenn reese 37340 
COOMIS) GS OMS teagessass nase chsasssnestecsectwucenences> 36790 
COOMA vo su.c.inseksscocesvatecce 36550 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram...........ssssrsscsesee 36480 
Axford.....00s mutiabeese aeeeeaea Natpashassecaureessetnesen 36300 
Rider & Sons........ 86200 
Browne & Robinson.. 35879 
ADSCOMDE .ovecevee ~ 35240 
ELKINGtON ......00.ceceece +. 33600 
Crockett & Dickinson..............0000 eareeesesee 30490 


The wrought-iron joists to be supplied by the proprietors, 
in addition to the above. 


Lonpon.—For the erection of new cattle lairs, Cale- 
donian-road, entrance of the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 
Messrs. Lander & Bedells, architects. Quantities sup- 


plied :— 
Mansbridge .......... seen ebieetoustelsascheateys! 272000. 
Williams & Son.... 5: 
Mann 5.5. éscccees Mesiecdispaye prchacens avceechancaes seaees 


Lonpon.—For the erection of new hall and almshouses 
for drovers, to be built at the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 
Messrs. Lander & Bedells, architects, 


Quantities sup- 


ROEHAMPTON.—For addition to infants’ school, Roe- 
hampton. Mr, IF’, Chambers, architect. Quantities not 


supplied :— 
ADA WSOD sucdedesecveruccosdusustercedsessslssaddanatecereats soOUl) 
NG DS eceatverseacacscnsaayeernenae aot Wucccanceouastee 752 
INIVS cscs cateesseunes dendecvocsasees sducvewntadel wosteboseete 729 
MATONGD sisivcccanssanes ads stnees curses vaveaveertoos Heosserde, | FLO 
ATIOS | (ACCEDEOE) ca rocuusccaesanecstarceronccesseesstaci) 100 


——_>>___ 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron. and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOGC, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A, & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms :14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Devizrs, October 9.—For designs and estimates for 
an Odd Fellows’ Hall and Institute—Mr. W. H. Hill, 
The Green, Devizes. 


GRAYS THURROCK (Essex), September 20.—For 
plans for schools—Mr. J. M. Rigge, School-house, 
Grays, Essex. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, September 16.—For designs 
for two chapels, and an entrance-lodge, to be built in 
the proposed new cemetery on the Hedon-road. A 
premium of £20 will be given for the approved design. 
—Mr. C. S. Todd, Clerk to the Local Board, Town 
Hall, Hull. 


KINGSWINFORD ScHooL Boarp, October 1.— 
For a design for school buildings to accommodate 800 
children, with class-rooms, master’s and mistress’s 
houses. Premiums of £10 for the best and £5 for the 
second best designs.—Mr. J. L. Holberton, Clerk to the 
Board, High-street, Brierley Hill. 


OBAN, September 12.—For designs for a new church. 
A premium of £25 will be given for the most suitable 
design.—Mr. James Nichol, Banker, Oban. 

THE Royal NORTHERN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(DWELLINGS FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS), 
October 31.—Premiums are offered by this society for 
sets of plans, with specifications, for labourers’ dwellings 
of the following description, viz:—Class I.—Separate 
cottages on one floor, or on two floors. Class I1.— 
Blocks of two or more cottages on One floor, or on two 
floors. —Mr. Alexander Yates, Secretary, 83, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 

VIENNA, December 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 


pinnae Sakae Sy) 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), Sept. 24.—For Downton’s 
pumps and water-closets.—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superin- 
tendent of Contracts, Admiralty, Whitehall. 


BLAKENEY NATIONAL ScHOOLS, September 9.— 
For the erection of the Blakeney National Schools.— 
Messrs. Midland & Son, Architects, Clarence-street, 
Gloucester. 

BoarpD OF WORKS (Westminster District) Sept. 11. 
—For paving, making, and repairing the carriage- 
ways and footways within this district—Mr. E. Hollis, 
Clerk to the Board, 25, Great Smith-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

BOARD OF WORKS (Hackney District), Sept. 12.—For 
the supply of 500 yards of best blue Guernsey granite. 
—Mr. J. Lovegrove, C.E., Surveyor to the Board, 
Town Hall, Hackney. 

Bouton, September 13.—For the erection of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel with school-rooms beneath, at Bolton, 
near Bradford.—Messrs. T. H. & F, Healy, architects, 
Tyrrel-street, Bradford. 

BomBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For the 
concession of the right to lay down and work for three 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs, Smith, Fleming, 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to be 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, January 15, 1873.—For the 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G. 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner Land and Works, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

BROWNHILLS (near Walsall), September 14.—For 
the erection of a police-station and cells—Mr. R. 
Griffiths, Architect, Martin-street, Stafford. 


CASTLISLAND RAILWAY CoMPANY, September 28. 
—For the construction of the proposed line from 
Gortallea to Castlisland.—Messrs. Cotton & Flemyng, 
3, Harcourt-place, Dublin. 

Ciry, September 9.—For the purchase of the build- 
ing materials of the premises 31 and 32, Throgmorton- 
street, and 12, 12A, 13, 14, and 15, Copthall-court, E.C. 
—Messrs. J. & E. Burford, Surveyors, 20, Throgmorton- 
street, E.C. 


CovEentTRY, September 9.—For the erection of Spon- 
street Schools.—Mr. I. H. Kirby, Clerk to the Board, 
Coventry. 

DARLINGTON, September 25.—For erecting and 
finishing a fever hospital.—Mr. G. G. Hoskins, archi- 
tect, Northgate, Darlington. 

HUDDERSFIELD, September 24.—For the ammo- 
niacal liquor made at the Corporation Gas Works.—Mr. 
J. Burgess, Engineer and Manager, Gas Office, Leeds- 
road, Huddersfield. 

Lxers, September 10.—For the erection of six 
houses and four houses in Brookfield-street, Hunslet- 
road,—Mr. J. Charles, Architect, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL CENTRAL STATION RAiLway, Sep- 
tember 17.—For the supply of steel rails, chairs, fish- 
plates, bolts, &c.—Mr. E. Ross, Secretary, London-road 
Station, Manchester. 

LEEDS, September 16.—For the erection of a Wes- 
leyan Chapel and school at Woodhouse Carr.—Mr. G. 
F. Danby, Architect, 31, Cookridge-street, Leeds. 

Lonpon (S. Giles), September 20.—For the supply 
of stone for paving, and gravel, sand, ballast, &c.— 
Mr. W. J. Trehearne, office of the Board of Works, 
199, High Holborn. 

LONDON AND NoRTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, Sep- 
tember 18.—For the construction of a new passenger 
station at Batley,—Mr. S. Reay, Secretary, Euston 
Station. 
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MARKET DRAYTON, September 30.—For repairing 
the highways.—Mr. George Gordon Warren, Clerk to 
the Highway Board, Cheshire-street, Market Drayton. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WoRKS, September 26. 
—For the construction of a Portland cement concrete 
sewer, about 300ft. in length, and other works near 
Hammersmith Bridge.—Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, Engi- 
neer to the Board, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, October 3.— 
For the construction of engine and boiler-house, 
chimney, coal-vaults, reservoirs, dwelling house, wharf- 
wall, and extension of low level sewer, westward to 
the Chelsea Embankment, with other works for the 
Western Pumping Station, to be erected on a site in 
Pimlico.—Mr. J. W., Bazalgette, Engineer to the 
Board, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WoRKS, September 26. 
—For the construction of about 11,135ft. of brick 
sewers.—Mr. J. W. Bagalgette, Engineer to the Board, 
Spring-gardens. 

MIDLAND Rainway, September 9.—For the erec- 
tion of additional offices at Derby.—Engineer’s Office, 
Midland Railway, Derby. 


NorRTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, October 3.—For the 
construction of a bridge, and alteration of the Stockton 
and Norton-road.—Mr. C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, 
York. 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, October 3.—For the 
construction of the Melmerby and Masham Branch 
Railway.—Mr. C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, York. 


ORMSKIRK, September 13.—For alterations and 
enlargements at the Ormskirk Workhouse.—Mr. Wm. 
Parr, Clerk to the Guardians, Ormskirk. 


RIVER WEAR COMMISSIONERS, September 10.— 
For the erection of proposed chain-cable and anchor- 
testing establishment at the South Dock.—Mr. T. G. 
Morris, Clerk’s Office, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunder- 
Jand. 


RocHESTER ScHOOL BoarpD, September 18.—For 
the erection of proposed new schools at King-street, 
Troy Town, Rochester.—Mr. R. Prall, Town Clerk, 
Clerk’s Office, Rochester. 


Ross, September 16.—For the erection of new school 
buildings, children’s and officers’ apartments, infirmary, 
vagrant-wards, &c.—Messrs. Haddon Brothers, Archi- 
tects, Hereford. 


SHEFFIELD ScHooL BoarRpD, September 25.—For 
the erection of public elementary schools at Walkley, 
Crookesmoor, Grimesthorpe, and Attercliffe.-—Messrs. 
Innocent & Brown, Architects, 9, S. James’s-row, 
Sheffield. 


Sxirron, September 23.—For the erection of the 
Skipton Parish Church Schools.—M. J. Varley C.E., 
Architect, Swadford-street, Skipton. 


SouTH WALES MINERAL RAILWay, September 
14.—Foa the construction of a branch railway, about 
two miles in length.—Secretary, Welsh Freehold Coal 
and Iron Company, 109, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 


Srockprort, September 10.—For the supply of 
glazed earthenware sanitary pipes, stench traps, and 
other sanitary goods.—Mr. W. Hyde, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Stockport. 


TRINITY Houser, September 9.—For the purchase 
of about 27 tons of worn chain-cable, and about 6 tons 
of old buoy-chain.—Mr. R. Allen, Secretary, Trinity 
House, E.C. 


TRINITY HovsE, September 9.—For the construc- 
tion of sea defences at the Orford Low Lighthouse.— 
Mr. R. Allen, Secretary, Trinity House, E.C. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, September 27.—For the erec- 
tion of stables, cart-sheds, and two cottages for work- 
men.—Mr. W. Brentnall, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


UPpPINGHAM, September 9.—For the construction 
of about 400ft. of 18in. pipe outfall sewer, about 1,000ft. 
of 9in. pipe to distributing-carriers, filtering-chamber, 
and shed, and for trimming and laying out about 15 acres 
of land.—Mr. W. Wales, Clerk to the Chairman, 
Uppingham. 

WAR DEPARTMENT ConTRACTS, September 11.— 
For the construction of a brick hut, for quarters for 
two staff captains, and separate servants’ accommoda- 
tion, in W. Lines, South Camp, at Aldershot.—Royal 
Engineer Office, Aldershot. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS, September 11.— 
For the execution of works and repairs to the barrack 
and hospital buildings, &., at Woolwich, and to some 
buildings occupied by the Army Reserve Establishment 
in Greenwich, from 29th September, 1872, to 31st 
March, 1876.—Colonel W. D. Gossett, Royal Engineer 
Office, Woolwich. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS, September 13.— 
For an iron roof of 100ft. space, with wood skylights, 
and the labour in fixing wood purlins, boarding, and 
laying slating at the Royal Engineer Field Works 
Depot, Chatham.—Colonel J. W. Lovell, Royal Engi- 
neer Office, Chatham. 

WEAR NAVIGATION COMMISSIONERS, September 
10.—For the supply of 700 loads Baltic timber, 20,000 
superficial feet Redwood deals, 11 by 4, and 20,000 
superficial feet Redwood deals, 11 by 38.—Mr. J. G. 
aoe Clerk’s Office, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunder- 

and. 

WooDLEsrorD, September 11.—For the erection of 
eleven houses—Mr. W. Wilks, architect, 9, East 
Parade, Leeds. 

Wootwicn Union, September 12.—For supplying 
and laying the fire-mains, hydrants, fire-cocks, and 
fittings in connection with the Workhouse Infirmary 
—Mr. E. B. Sargent, Clerk, Union House, Plumstead. 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00O., Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 

BATH STONE OFFICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
a 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 

Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green SJates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &., &. 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable or Gothic Architecture, at prices at 
under. 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester: — 
Per Equivalent to 
1,200 Slates. per square 


Best Green Slates14by7... .w. 217 6 ... 16s.6d 


[ADVT.] 


Do. do. ADDY Sse ee, 2 ETO ye CR. OG. 
Do. do. US by 7s setieee LMU ees 48. 
Do. do. ADDY sisckcaniaseayn ll Sus CousereekoRe 
Do. AG... a2 DY'6 Ra. en we. eC eieeper ass 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap 
plication to 

MESSRS. RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 

Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picca- 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 

———___—_ 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


LEAD. 
Pig—Foreign. . . - -perton £1915 0 £1917 6 
» English W.B. . - do 2010 0 2115 0 
9) h UORE OO. “Ye. s,. 10,09 20 2110 0 00 0 
;, Otherbrands. .. do 195.050, 20 5 0 
Sheet Milled... .- + do 21 5 0 2110 0 
Shot, Patent. .... do 23 5 0 00 0 
Redorminium. ... do 23 5 0 00 0 
Litharge, W.B. « «/. »« do 000 00 0 
White Dry. ate ek 2710 0 00 0 
» groundinoil . . do 00 0 00 0 
COPPER. 
British—Cake & Ingot .perton £100 0 0 £103 0 0 
Best Selected . . . + do 100 0 0 105 0 0 
Sheet «cscs ev ws nero: dO 104 0 0 110 0 0 
Bottoms: “<-s-« %\«--do 108.0 0 112 0 0 
Australian cake . . . do 97,.0.0. 1038 .0 0 
Spanish Cake . ee ne te. 98 0 0 0 0 0 
Chili Bars, cash. . . . do 90 0 0 3.0 0 
, Refinedingot . do 94 0 0 103 0 0 
Yellow Metal .. . .perlb. 0 0 8% 0 0 9 
IRON 
Pig in Scotland,cash .perton £6 4 3 £0 0 0 
Welsh Bar,in London . do 13 0 0 1310 0 
ss Wales . do 12 0 0 13 5 0 
Staffordshire .... do 16 0 0 1615 0 
Rail,in Wales... . do 1110 0 13 0 0 
Sheets, singlein London do 20 0 0 24 0 0 
Hoops, first quality .. do U7 Oe 1500 
NailROdiis we tieiis @edye sO 160 0 1610 0 
Swedish. 20s". es do 1610 0 Ny 00 
OILS, &O. 
Seal, pale ... .. .pertun £39 0 0 £40 0 0 
Sperm body. . »« « « » “ 8 0 0 0 0 0 
(Of she AUN pears mae che eure 36 0 0 000 
Whale, South Sea, pale . + 38 0 0 00 0 
Olive, Gallipoli .... sh 4610 0 47 0 0 
Cocoanut, Cochin, tun. . me 3710 0 88 0 0 
Palm, fine . »« © « « « aa 3810 0 38 15 0 
MEINGECG |hastish 7 Buia tiecies: Asp 36 5 0 3610 0 
Rapeseed, Eng. pale. . . fy 39 5 0 3910 0 
Cottonseed . » « « « e f 3210 0 3215 0 
TIMBER, 
Teak oe ee fe so LOad |: £1410 70" £1510 0 
Quebec, red pine... . 54 315 0 5 0 0 
»  yellowpine. .. 5 315 0 6 0 0 
Quebec oak, white . . . 5 6 00 6 5 0 
Re LUC O a cert enue seu) 6 ” 210 0 5 0 0 
elm. 26 piueneec tetas 410 0 5 0 0 
Dantzic oak... -0-.0: «6 fe 315 0 6 0 0 
NFP ALL ce She) wiiela sor sie—iessiwingy 210 0 40 0 
Memel fir. . «0.0. “ 3.5 0 400 
Riga . «6 « Diagontre Aico aacan $y 310 0 315 0 
Swedishres.s:se-yeukeni-eo co schigg 25 0 210 0 
Masts, Quebecredpine . ,, 40 0 610 0 
ay VOUOW, PING: 0,215 «ers -.n95 400 610 0 
OLE LOD. ie Visi 6 lites e-sto1g 42+ gy 7.0 0 9 0 0 
Lathwood, Dantzic,fm. .  ,, 5/010 ZOO 
* St. Petersburg  ,, 9:0) 7 O22 000 
Deals, per C., 12ft. by 3 
by 9in., 
Quebec, white spruce . . as 1410 0 20 0 0 
St.John, white spruce . ,, 13 OM ON de Ou) 
Yellow pine, pr reduced CG 
Canada, Ist quality. . . 4, ZOSTO Ores p22 an nO. 
st PAIG ICO VO al So Sicgtngseain TAO" Or ko OOM 10: 
Archangel, yellow ... A 1210 0 1410 0 
St. Petersburg, yellow. : 4, 12050),0 pel one be 
HIV ATI eietiee wie verre ies 710 0 810 0 
Memeland Dantzic. .. ,, 00 0 0 0 0 
Gothenburg, yellow. . . 4, 8710) 4O~ 2 5153.0)::10 
a WIGO Ge sie tx0k 0) cng 8 0 0 9 0 0 
Gefle, yellow, ee is) one visa hss 1010 0 18 0 0 
Soderham 96s e.s jie se! les 810 0 12 0 0 
Christiana, per C., 12ft. by 
3by 9in., yellow ., . = 10 0 0 1210 0 
Other Norway...» , a 8 0 0 9 0 0 
Flooring boards, pr square 
of lin,, first yellow .. 4 010 0 Oll 6 
Hirst White as iis is: ott 0-90 010 0 
Second qualities . .. . yy 0 6 6 09 0 


BANERUPTS. 


SITTINGS FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 

November 19, F. Mason, Walworth-road, tobaeconis 
and Crouch-end, builder.—November 6, D. A. Chudleig 
and H. Daniel, New City Chambers, Bishopsgate-stree 
timber merchants.—September 25, H. J. Norfor, Ya; 
mouth, builder.—September 18, T. Simmons, Newhayey 
builder. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

James Crawford, Glasgow, joiner, September 11, at 1- 
John Drummond, Edinburgh, painter, September 9, at : 
—Andrew Wedderspoon, Partick, near Glasgow, joine 
September 9, at 12. | 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Glaister & Bulman, Whitehaven, builders. —Georg 
Lambert & Son, Leeds, builders. —Wood & Thorp 
Queensbury, near Halifax, monumental] masons.—Hardin 
& Goodway, Banbury, plumbers. 


—>—_—_. 


THE “ENGLISH MECHANIC AND WORLD OF SOIENGE. 
No. 389, puplishes September 6, 1872, contains Articles or 
— The Equatoreal —Its Use and Adjustments; Th 
Museums of London,—III.; Reviews; Chemical Nomer 
clature ; Hot-Water Heating Apparatus; The Spheroid: 
State of Water and Boiler Explosions; Lunar Meteorolog; 
Mechanism; Preserved Meat, Condensed Milk, and Ex 
tracts of Meat; The Aims and Instruments of Scientif 
Thought ; British Association Gleanings ; Moonrise—Tele 
scope Stops—The Earth’s Interior — Hlongations of th 
Inferior, and Oppositions of the Superior, Planets—Mir 
Ceti, and Algol— Height of Mountain—Clock Rate—Roun¢ 
about Theory—Lunar Motions—57 M. Lyrs—Specula- 
Purchase of an Object-Glass—and a Few Full Moons i 
advance; The Solar Corona ; The August Meteors; Cox 
paring Electro-Motive Forces; Wall Transit Instrument 
Lunar Meteorology; A Giant Planet, &c.; Sun Spots 
Ornamental Turning.—XIV.; The Cheap Obseryator 
Clock; The Parallelogram of Forces; Adjusting Mair 
springs; Spinning Tops and Gyroscopes ; Properties of th 
Gyroscope; Death of the Crank; Bee Management. 
Feeding ; Bees and Beehives; Tuning Keyed Instn 
ments; On the Disregard of Theory Frequently Shown i 
the Construction of the Opera or Field-Glass; Radius 
Surface of Object-Glass ; Economy in Using Coal.—Stove 
Screw Cutting; Aurore Boreales and Gales; Greenhous 
Heating ; The Washington Spherical Rest; Calculatin 
Wages; Marine Aquarium; Boiler Incrustation; Or 
Mathematical Column; Coal in Ireland ; “English Me 
chanic ’’ Turners’ Society; Replies to Queries; Ur 
answered Queries; Queries; Chess; Answers to Corre: 
pondents, &c. Published at the Office of the BUILDIN 
NEWS, 31, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.O. 


‘“ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED” are tl 
effects of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE in Pr 
venting and Ouring Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin Disease 
Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot weathe 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 113, Holborn-hi 
London.—[ADVT. ] a 


A RCHITECTS’ BENEVOLEN 
SOCIETY. ' i 
Patron—A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., MP, 
President—Sydney Smirke, Esq., R.A. Trustees—Pr 
fessor T. L. Donaldson, Member of the Institute of Franc: 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt; George Gilbert Scott, Esq, B.. 
Treasurer—Sir William Tite, M.P., F.R.S. 
Information relative to the Society may be obtained « 
the collector, Mr. Alfred Hill, 16, Bancroft Hospital, Mil 


End-road; or of 
JOHN TURNER, Hon. Sec, 
154, Wilton-street, Grosvenor-place. 


UILDERS’ BENEVOLEN’ 
INSTITUTION. 5 
The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL DINNER in AID ¢ 
the FUNDS of the CHARITY will be held at Willis’ 
Rooms, 8. James’s, on Thursday, 7th November, Edwi 
Lawrence, Esq., President of the Institution, will take th 
chair, Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests 
the institution by becoming stewards will be pleased t 
forward their names to the treasurer, Geo. Pucknet 
Esq., 258, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C.; or to the secretary, 4 
the office, 4, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 
A. G. HARRIS, Sec. 


September, 1872. 


IRKBECK BANK.—Established 1891 


29 & 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery-lane- 
FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on Deposits. 
Current accounts opened similar to the Joint Stock Bank 
but without any stipulation as to amount of balance 
to be kept by the customer. Cheque Books 
supplied. . 
Office hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from 10 till 9, an 
on Saturdays from 10 till2 o'clock, 
A Pamphlet, containing full particulars, may be obtainé 
Gratis, or sent post free on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCHOFT, Manager. 


OYAL POLY TECHNIC.-.- 
UNDINE (written by H. S. Leigh), with splend 
optical, spectral, and water effects, Music by Arth 
Sullivan and E. Frewin, Scenery by Messrs. Gordon ar 
Harford. Twice daily at Four and Nine.—PROFESSO 
GARDNER, on ALE, BEER, and GIN; what they at 
and what they ought to be! with experiments and samp! 
of adulterations.—OU RIOSITIES OF OPTICAL SCIENO 
by Mr. King, with new Mystical Sketch, and startling ill 
sions—MONT CENIS and its Tunnel, with VESU VIU 
IN ERUPTION, by Mr. King.—GARTO, the DEMON 0 
MUSIC; and many other amusements. Admission — 
the whole, 1s. Reserved seats, 2s. 6d., 1s, and 6d. Op 
twice daily, at twelve and seven. 


ELECTRIC DOMESTIC BELLS AND PRIVATE 
TELEGRAPHS. 
ESSRS. J. B. SAUNDERS & COM 
PANY, Telegraph Engineers, TAUNTON 4) 
CARDIFF, will be happy to furnish Estimates for tl 
above, or for Telegraphs of any description. Reference 
to Architects, Hotel Managers, &c., &c., &c., for whom th 
haye fixed bells, &c., and pamphlets on the system {¢ 
warded on application. Superior workmanship © 
perfection in arrangement guaranteed, 


/ 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1872. 


SOME NOTES ON CIVIL ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN THE YORKSHIRE TOWNS. 


Wl perm Gothic style seems to be steadily 
winning its way into the affections of 
the inhabitants of Yorkshire, though the 
type adopted is of but moderate excellence. 
It is somewhat coarse and wanting in refine- 
ment, yet this is partly due to the nature of 
the stone employed, and partly to harmonise 
it with its surroundings, and in anticipation 
of the discoloration due to a few years’ ex- 
posure to the smoky atmosphere. As far as 
mere simplification of detail is concerned, , 
this*might tend to its advantage, but the 
character we have noticed extends to the 
treatment of the masses and their sky-line, 
and is often regretably startling and confused. 
It is to be hoped that the laudable efforts of 
the zealous antiquarians and archeologists of 
the county, who are in great force, may tend 
to make the fine old examples of Medizval 
work, freely scattered through the locality, 
more appreciated. Mr. Sharpe’s excellent 
remarks upon the stately but constrained 
grace of the Cistercian abbeys in their lovely 
dales cannot fail to call attention to their 
contrast in this respect; and from the 
judicious remarks we have heard in many 
quarters, we are disposed to think that the 
prospect of Gothic architecture for the 
future in these parts is hopeful. All move- 
ment seems to be in this direction, and 
though, of course, buildings are still rising 
in the Vernacular or mongrel Italian, they 
escape censure amid indifference, and find no 
party to defend them. We think, at least we 
may aver, that it would now be thought quite 
as absurd that any important civic building 
should for the future be erected in the 
Classic fashion, as it undoubtedly has long 
been with regard to Kcclesiastical build- 
ings, and though the tide has not yet set 
so markedly in the same direction for private 
undertakings, there are many indications of 
the probability of its doing so. Sir G. G. 
Scott’s works at Leeds have had time to lose 
their freshness in its smoky atmosphere, and 
though their refinement of detail is conspi- 
cuous amid the native productions, and has 
done good service in the education of public 
taste, the inhabitants are seeking for some- 
thing beyond them, and Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
work in the neighbourhood is giving them a 
taste of better things. At Manchester Messrs. 
Waterhouse & Worthington still lead the 
way, and by the scale and boldness of their 
works—though it must be owned not by har- 
mony of detail, or ability in the handling of 
the graceful style they have selected—are 
doing great service in popularising Gothic. 
Huddersfield, since our last visit, has, as one 
enters it from the station, put on a Medieval 
dress from the hands of Mr. Crossland. A 
large block of offices for the Ramsden Estate 
is a striking pile in a prominent position, and 
the architect has wisely abstained from giving 
it the character of a single public building, 
which it is not. It is open to criticism in 
many points, mere shopfronts being too much 
glorified with moulded and cusped arches, 
which would be more at home in cathedrals. 
Still, the whole is a work to be thankful for. 
Far better, however, is a smaller unfinished 
building, we believe from the same hands, 
immediately behind the block we have named. 
Its purpose is apparently to serve as shops 
and warehouses, and recalls the vigour of the 
ancient examples of this class in Cologne and 
other German cities. The projecting oriel 
at the angle is excellent, particularly in the 
lower part, its stem and corbelling; the 
upper part is, however, weak in comparison. 
Another Gothie block of buildings is a club- 
house, and is vigorous and effective, though 
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somewhat too pretentious, which is a usual 
fault of the day. At Brighouse, Mr. Swinden 
Barber’s new church of 8. James deserves 
notice, but inthe domestic branch there is only 
one villa by Mr. G. J. Nicholl, which is, unfor- 
tunately, in general exterior form, somewhat 
ungainly, and, therefore, unlikely to become 
attractive. Yet,in spite of some misplaced 
cusping and other details, it is characteristic, 
though severe, and by its comfort and accom- 
modation, and many good and novel points 
within, it may win for the style a good name 
in practical matters. 7 

Bradford, perhaps, is making most play for 
the moment in the direction we have been 
indicating, butit is in quantity rather than in 
quality. Its new ‘own Hall and several 
other buildings, of considerable though less 
size and importance, are effective, and the 
manner in which they group together is 
picturesque. They cannot, however, be 
recommended to the architectural student in 
search of purity of detail. It is no fault ot 
the architects, Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 
that the site for the Town Hall is so com- 
pletely in a hole; it is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that they have not in some degree lifted 
their building out of it. Economy could 
hardly be the excuse, as the cost of a base- 
ment might have been spared with advantage 
out of the over-ornate detail of the exterior. 
Some hundreds of blank shields in panels, 
for instance, might be dispensed with, unless 
heraldic distinctions linger longer in Brad- 
ford than elsewhere. As our readers are 
aware, the general design is imitative of 
that of Mr. Burges for the Law Courts, 
and though it would be unfair to judge the 
model by the copy, the similarity in the first- 
floor windows is so great that itis well for those 
who affect, as so many do now, the same pro- 
portions, that they should come here and judge 
of the result for themselves. ‘The preponder- 
ance of the arches and squatness of the 
columns, and disproportion between their 
shafts and capitals, would, we think, dispose 
few to repeat the experiment. The tower at 
present promises well, and its richly recessed 
coupled belfry windows on each side, though 
familiar from many French church towers, 
is worth repetition. We trust that this 
feature will not be spoiled by excess of pro- 
jection and fussiness of cornicing and gabling, 
which have ruined all the completed pinnacles 
beneath. If we recollect rightly from the 
plan, it was requisite to advance the porch 
from the main building to get length for the 
principal staircase; otherwise, considering 
the narrowness of the street in which the 
principal facade is situated, it would have 
been better if less prominent, for in perspec- 
tive it hides from each end one-half of the 
frontage, and this is a point which might be 
borne in mind with regard to the Law Courts 
and other similarly placed structures. The 
other buildings in Bradford to which we 
have alluded are of the more ordinary type 
of Victorian Gothic, greatly needing refor- 
mation, but calling for no special remark. 
The untoward weather has compelled us to 
restrain our researches elsewhere within very 
narrow limits, and we can only speak of Mr. 
Shaw’s work at Leeds, which we have named, 
an orphanage in the suburbs, from hearsay, 
but as, in this journal we have recently 
illustrated his thoroughly characteristic house 
at Harrow Weald, and as we are told that 
this other example is fully worthy of its 
architect, we feel that we have not ex- 
aggerated its probable influence upon the 
future architecture of Leeds, where such 
things are thoughtfully discussed and fully 
appreciated. During a lucid interval of this 
waning, sobbing summer we managed to in- 
spect Mr. Crossland’s church of S. Chad, 
near Leeds, executed for Mr. Beckett Deni- 
son, a work of great but not transcendent 
merit. It has a fine tower and spire, some- 
what too much for the rest of the fabric, 
which seems to need a prominent chancel to 
correspond, but has only an apsidal termina- 
tion to nave and chancel comprised under one 


roof. The detail is bold but coarse; the 
boldness is commendable, seeing the unkindly 
nature of the stone, but the coarseness un- 
necessary. This latter is observable in the 
want of proportion between the double 
chamfers of the window-openings and sec- 
tion of the mullions, which is too deep for its 
width, and gives an awkward character to 
the tracery. The aisle windows are too 
sharply pointed and large, and heavy cor- 
belling under the eaves of the aisles, and the 
absence of any to the main structure, are 
grave inconsistencies. On the same route 
may be seen a remarkably picturesque and 
pleasing Gothic villa, built for his own resi- 
dence by Mr. Corson, of Leeds; but some 
atrocious ones in the distance by a Mr. 
Armley seemed to be examples of what to 
avoid, which we did by at once retracing our 
steps. In Leeds itself but few additions of 
note have of late been made to its architec- 
ture ; but from what we learn more may soon 
be expected, and it is likely that the character 
it has hitherto maintained will not be for- 
feited. We shall, therefore, watch its de- 
velopment with interest, and hope to notice. 
it upon some future occasion, 


_———— ee 


NOTES ON EARTHWORK.—XVI. 


HE embankments constructed along the: 
foreshores of the sea and of the estu- 
aries of rivers, for the purpose of reclaiming’ 
land from the encroachments of the tidal 
waters, form an important part of the subject 
of Earthworks. ‘The soil of this kind of’ 
land is for the most part rich in organic: 
remains and other fertilising matter, and. 
almost immediately after enclosure yields 
large crops of vegetation. It is estimated 
that there are at least 500,000 acres of land 
yet reclaimable from the encroachments of 
the sea, in England and Ireland, the average 
value of which, soon after its enclosure, 
would be £40 per acre. If we make a very 
extreme estimate of the cost of reclamation, 
and say that it would be £20 per acre, we may 
see how an addition of ten millions sterling ~ 
to the national wealth of the country may be 
made by labour, directed by engineering’ 
skill—for earthworks, judiciously devised,. 
are all, or nearly all, that are required. The- 
reclamation of land consists essentially of. 
three operations—(1) the embankment, with 
its appurtenances of sluices, by which the- 
tidal waters are shut out from the area to be~ 
reclaimed ; (2) the drainage of the land after - 
it has been embanked; and (3) the reclama-- 
tion proper of the soil so enclosed and 
drained. It is the first and second portions’ 
of the subject with which we are concerned, 
the third being an agricultural operation. 

Mr. James Oldham, of Hull, an engineer 
of very extensive experience in works of this 
character, says, in a paper read at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, that in determining 
the sectional form and area of the bank, the 
engineer must be guided by the height which 
will be necessary to prevent the possibility of 
an overflow, the situation in relation to the 
character of the waves rolling on tothe works, 
and the nature of the materials to be used in 
the construction. Where the outer face is 
exposed to a heavy rolling sea the slope must 
be very gradual, so as to prevent a heavy 
surge and disturbance of the face of the 
works ; and if the earth used in the construc- 
tion of the bank is of a light and sandy 
nature, it is necessary to give an extensive 
base to the bank, and an easy and gradual 
slope. In many situations considerable allow- 
ance must be made for settlement of the 
materials. When these are of a light and 
loose character it is necessary to carry up a 
puddle wall in the centre of the bank, so as 
to prevent leakage through or under the 
bank. ‘If aslip takes place in any part of 
tidal embankments, great care must be ob- 
served not to allow any fascines to be used, 
as there is always a danger and liability of 
faggots forming conductors for water.” In 
order to preserve the outer or sea face of the 
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bank against the action of the water it is 
desirable to face the slope with sods bearing 
the marine grasses. ‘‘These sods should be 
cut from 4in. to 6in. in thickness, and be well 
beaten into aregular form. On the top and 
on the land side of the bank the fresh-water 
grasses will soon grow after the completion 
of the works, and, therefore, it is not neces- 
sary that those portions of the bank should 
be covered with turf in the first instance.” 

The author describes the works of an em- 
bankment at the mouth of the river Humber 
made by him for enclosing about 700 acres 
of new land. ‘The part of this bank which 
had to encounter the rough storms of the 
Humber was made of an average height of 
7ft. 6in., the greatest height in any part being 
8ft. 10in., with a top width of 4ft. The outer 
or sea face was constructed with a slope of 
5 to 1, and the inner face of 1} tol. Along 
the inside of the bank a drain was excavated 
ata distance of 6ft. from the foot of the slope; 
its average width is 10ft. at the top, and its 
depth is from 4ft. to 6ft. 6in. 

In constructing the banks the contractor 
was required to use the soil excavated from 
the drain, and the remainder was to be taken 
from the ground outside the bank, but under 
the restriction that no excavation was to be 
made there within 6ft. of the foot of the bank, 
or to a greater depth than 43ft. In order to 
prevent the danger of a slip of the slope of 
this excavation, on the side next the bank, the 
slope was to be not less than 2 to 1. Within 
about three or four years of the completion 
of the works the excavations outside the 
bank were silted up to the general level of 
the land by tidal deposits. 

In carrying on the works gangs of men were 
set on at Several places along the line of bank, 
so as to raise the bank at these places fully to 
the height of ordinary spring tides, but the 
principal natural creeks were left open for 
the escape of tidal water. The creeks were 
afterwards filled up simultaneously, and the 
whole embankment was brought to one level 
at the full height. 

The nature of the soil of which this bank 
is made is such that it consolidates and unites 
into a mass perfectly compact and impervious 
to water; no puddle wall, therefore, was re- 
quired in this case. The settlement was 15in. 
in the highest part of the bank (8ft. 10in.), 
which was partly due to the consolidation of 
the material of the bank, and partly to the 
subsidence of the ground on which the bank 
rests. 

Mr. John Paton, in a paper read at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on the sea- 
dykes of Schleswig and Holstein, says that 
generally the inner slopes of the dykes, or 
banks, have an inclination of 1} to 1. The 
outer or sea slopes vary considerably, being, 
where not much exposed, 3 to 1, but where 
they are exposed to the sea 6 to 1, or more. 
The width of the topis there generally greater 
than in England, because, the land lying low, 
the tops of the dykes are used as roads, and 
are about 8ft. or L0ft. in width in the smaller 
dykes, and from 10ft. to 20ft. in the larger 
ones. Generally, the banks have an outer 
slope of 3 to 1 from the top down toa level 
about 10ft. or 12ft. over ordinary flood level, 
and below that a flatter slope of from 8 to 1 
to 15 to 1, according to circumstances of posi- 
tion with respect to exposure. 

In fixing the width of the top and the slopes 
of the bank, consideration has to be given not 
only to its position, but also to the quality of 
the material to be used, which consists, Mr, 
Paton says, sometimes of clay, and at others 
of moor or bog earth. The best material, he 
Says, which can be used for the dykes, is clay 
mixed with sand. ‘Clay alone, without in- 
termixture with sand, easily bursts after ex- 
posure to the rains, or dries suddenly by 
excessive heat.” Common soil is frequently 
used, and is considered good, though not 
equal to the sandy clay, as moles, rats, 
and foxes, can more readily make passages 
through it. Where good materials cannot 
be procured in gufficient quantities for 


the formation of the dyke, it is customary 
to cover the water slope with clay, several 
feet in thickness, and if the material is fine 
sand or bog earth both slopes are covered with 
clay. In other cases, also, where dykes are 
made of sand, or earth, it is necessary to fill 
up the interior with clay, laid a considerable 
depth in the ground, as experience has shown 
that the water will, without this precaution, 
sometimes find its way through the ground, 
and issue behind the dyke. ‘The slopes are 
covered with grass sods, 6in. thick, and 1ft. 
square, which form an important feature in 
the Schleswig dykes, and every care is taken 
to improve the growth of this grass, no plants 
or trees being allowed on the banks. Where 
excavations are made for materials near the 
bank they are not cut in a direction parallel 
with the current, or in connection with one 
another, small banks being left between the 
excavations, to prevent the formation of a 
stream from a sudden influx of water. The 
earth for the bank is always taken from the 
outside of the dykes when it can be done, 
but where circumstances require it to be 
excavated from the inside a cess is left of 
50ft. in width, or more, between the foot of 
the bank and the edge of the excavation. 
In concluding his remarks Mr. Paton con- 
siders that ‘‘ the true test of successful 
engineering enterprises is not so much the 
perfection of the gigantic works which have 
been raised up as monuments of skill, but 
rather the benefits they have conferred upon 
mankind. If reclamations from the sea are 
judged by this standard, the advantages are 
incalculable . . . . and no other engineering 
works are of more paramount importance, or 
have conferred greater benefits on the world.” 
The surface of marsh lands actually recovered 
in Denmark—or what was Denmark—and 
protected by the dykes, is about 900,000 
acres. During the professional engagements 
of the author in that country he became im- 
pressed with the skill and judgment which 
have been manifested by the construction of 
these works. ‘‘ From the earliest times the 
descendants of the great Vikings have gone 
on, amid difficulties and perils, year after 
year, century after century, with unabated 
zeal and untiring energy, adding to the 
security and extent of their lands, converting 
them from desolate tracts into rich and 
fruitful corn-fields.” 

Mr. John Henry Muller (of the Hague) 
read a paper at the Institution on reclaiming 
land from seas and estuaries, in which he says 
that the soil of the land to be reclaimed may 
be divided into four distinct classes; thus, 
between the old sea bank and the edge of 
low water, the first breadth, proceeding from 
the shore, is a salt-marsh, of clay, about the 
level of ordinary spring tides ; then samphire 
ground, slake, or mud, or rich alluvial matter, 
as far as the line to which the water reaches 
at half-tide ; next, hard sea sand ; and lastly, 
near low-water mark, quicksand. In choosing 
a line for the embankment, the character of 
each of these different kinds of ground must 
be regarded. To construct the bank on the 
salt marsh, where the ground is clay, is the 
easiest, and on samphire ground and mud the 
most difficult. In constructing a bank on 
this kind of ground slips are of constant 
occurrence, the use of waggonsand horsesisim- 
possible, and a large proportion of the material 
is washed away as fast as it is deposited; 
ia fact, for waste, settling, and contingencies, 
from 60 to 100 per cent. more than the net 
quantity of material of the bank must be cal- 
culated upon as necessary. When the line of 
the embankment is at half-tide level, or about 
the limit of vegetation, and on hard sand, it is 
possible to make the whole of the reclaimed 
land fit for cultivation, and this mode of 
effecting the enclosure need not cost more, 
and is safer, than when the higher, but 
softer, bottom is adopted as the seat of the 
bank. When large areas at this level are to 
be reclaimed, it is sometimes considered 
necessary to run out from the shore ‘‘ cradge 
banks” so as to reduce the extent of water to 


be contended with in constructing the sea- 
bank, but that practice, Mr. Muller thinks, 
is erroneous, as the difficulty in the construc- 
tion of the sea-bank does not increase with 
the area to be reclaimed, but depends upon 
the relative widths of the openings left for 
the passage of the water during the construc- 
tion of the bank. The author gives two in- 
stances from his own practice in illustration 
of this. In reclaiming a piece of land of 1,000 
acres by a bank three-quarters of a mile in 
length,the seat of which was 6ft.below the level 
of high-water, only one opening of 7 chains in 
width was left (154 yards). In another case, 
in reclaiming 1,700 acres by a bank 4 miles 
in length, the seat of which was 8ft. below 
high water, three openings, respectively 5, 
7, and 12 chains in width, were left. In 
neither case was the speed of the outgoing 
current materially increased during the pro- 
gress of the works. In reducing these open- 
ings, however, and finally closing them, the 
current in passing out became violent, 
Closing these openings that have been left 
for the passage of the water in and out during 
the construction of the main portion of the 
bank being acknowledged on all hands to be 
one of the most difficult operations of sea 
embanking, we will mention several methods 
of doing that part of the work that have been 
adopted in various places, but must previously 
refer to some remarks of Mr. Muller on other 
parts of the work. Banks, he says, on a 
lower level than that of half-tide mark are 
not advisable, on account of the shiftin; 

nature of the bottom ordinarily met with, 
and the large openings and low levels which 
are required for the outfall sluices. As to 
the form of cross-section to be given to a bank, 
the subject naturally divides itself into two 
parts : first, as to the main body for resisting 
the dead weight of the water when at rest, and 
secondly as to the mode of protecting the 
slope so as to enable it to resist the action of 
the water when in motion. With regard to 
the first point'the best cross-section is that in 
which the centre of gravity of the mass comes 
nearest to the bottom and to the toe of the 
bank. For this reason steep slopes, with a 
cess, or bench, above the level of high water, 
are preferable to flat slopes without a cess. 
The slopes above and below the cess need 
not be flatter than 3 to 1 when the bank is 
on samphire ground, and while the slope 
above the cess would need no protection, it 
would be sufficient to protect that below it 
with wood or fascine work. With a long 
flat slope the height of the bank ought to be 
greater than with steeper slopes separated by 
a cess or bench, forif the rule is adopted that 
the shock of a wave increases with the sine 
of the angle made by the slope with the 
horizon, the amount of force or intensity 
saved by the flatter slope is expended 
in giving a greater velocity to the wave 
running up the slope. But whatever may 
be the cause, it is certain that waves 
ascend much higher on flat slopes than on 
steep ones; so that, although the shock may 
not be so great, the protection must be car- 
ried up higher. The wave rushes up the 
slope until it arrives at the cess, when its 
direction is changed and its force checked, 
and if the cess is sufficiently long the force of 
the wave is almost expended before its direc- 
tion is again altered by the upper slope. Mr. 
Muller gives examples of the form of cross- 
section proper for banks placed at various 
parts of the shore. When the bank is con- 
structed on the salt marsh the body consists 
of clay taken from adjoining excavations, 
which should be well trodden down by horses, 
and the slopes should be sown with a mixture 
of meadow grass and clover seeds, and the 
whole slope protected by a ‘+ crammat,” which 
is composed of a layer of clean barley straw, 


about 2in. thick, evenly laid, and fastened to 


the clay by straw bands, 60 to 90 stitches 
being made in each square yard. In two or 
three years the bank is so consolidated that 
the mat does not require renewal. The top 
of the bank is 3ft. wide, and 3ft. or 4ft. above 
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the level of the highest known tide. The 
inner slope is not less than 1} to 1, steeper 
slopes being liable to slip, and not presenting 
sufficient surface for the growth of the 
grass intended for their protection, The 
outer slope, 3 to 1, is covered with a layer of 
clay 12in. in thickness. When the bank is 
constructed farther out towards the sea, but 
above the level of half tide, the top of the 
bank is 4ft. wide, and 4ft. above the level of 
the highest known tide. The inner slope 
is 14 to 1. The upper portion of the outer 
slope is 3 to 1 down to the level of the 
highest known tide, at which point there 
is a cess of 20ft. in width, having an inclina- 
tion in that width of 18in. or 2ft. Below the 
cess the slope is also 3 to 1. The inner slope 
and top of the bank are covered with a layer 
of clay 8in. in thickness; the upper part of 
the outer slope, and the cess, with a layer of 
clay 12in. in thickness; and the lower part 
of the outer slope with clay 18in. in thick- 
ness. The top of the bank and the back 
slopes are sown with seeds, and the upper 
and lower portions of the outer slope are 
covered with crammat. This latter portion 
is also protected by fascine work. 

At a lower level than half tide the same 
section may be adopted, but the covering 
layer of clay should be 6in. greater in thick- 
ness throughout. On the lower portion of 
the outer slope the fascine work, in this situa- 
tion, should be further strengthened by filling 
in stones between the stakes, which should 
also be, for the same purpose, nearer together. 
Tf, instead of thus protecting the bank with 
fascine work, it be pitched with stone, the 
upper portion of the outer slope should be 
4 to 1, the top of the bank 6ft. above the 
level of the highest known tide, the cess 20ft. 
in width, having an inclination of 2ft. or 3ft., 
and the lower portion of the outer slope 
should be 5 or 6 to1. When the slopes are 
faced with stone they are flatter than with 
fascine work; for if not the rows of stone 
would rest upon one another, and if a wave 
were to remove or disturb one stone, the 
removal or displacement of those above it 
would necessarily follow. The bank is made 
higher on account of the flatness of the slope, 
for the reason already mentioned. In neu- 
tralising the action of the wave, fascine work 
has an advantage over stone. The slope being 
steeper, more of the power of the wave is 
expended while rushing up it, and the 
numerous stakes encountered so subdivide 
the wave thatit becomes a mere ripple before 
it reaches the cess. 

The closing of the gaps left in the line of 
embankment at the places where the natural 
creeks occur, for the purpose of allowing the 
water to flow in and out during the construc- 
tion of the main portion of the bank, is 
usually done in England by filling in large 
quantities of material from the sides, and 
simultaneously to fill up the middle by means 
of hopper barges, with material hard and heavy 
enough to resist the current. In Holland, the 
custom is to raise the bottom uniformly, 
to the level of low water, by means of 
cradles formed of brushwood and bound 
together with ropes andosiers. These cradles 
are usually about 2ft. in thickness, and of a 
length equal to the full width of the gap, and 
of a proportionate breadth. Being flexible, 
they adapt themselves to all the inequalities 
of the bottom. The cradle is floated to its 
place and secured in position by laying out 
Six or eight anchors, and is accompanied to 
its place by a number of flat bottomed boats. 
These are partially loaded with sods from the 
salt-marsh, on the top of which are placed 
as many stones as the boat can safely carry. 
When the cradle has been brought to the 
position where it is to be sunk, and the sink- 
ing-lines got ready, the stone is unloaded 
from the boats on to the cradle, beginning 
at its centre and loading it outwards. When 
sufficiently weighted the cradle is gradually 
and uniformly lowered tothe bottom, and the 


remaining portion of the 
is iacha v Pe cargoes of the boats 


cradle is further weighted by clay, brickbats, 
and stones. The sides of the opening are 
then protected with similar cradles, the lower 
end ofeach resting on that first laid. Subse- 
quently, other cradles are sunk over these, 
until the work reaches low-water mark, when 
the width of the embankment is gradually 
increased by throwing in sods on the outer 
side, protected with fascine work weighted 
with stones. The same process is then pursued 
on the inner side. When the surface of the 
creek is level with or above low water, 
cradles are not required. In such cases the 
ground is covered with a thin layer of clay, 
protected by an apron of fascine work. ‘The 
material for the banks is taken from side 
cuttings, at least 20ft. from the foot of the 
slope, and each part undertaken is raised to 
its full height in one tide. When the bank 
has been finally secured the gates of the 
sluices are opened, and the water allowed to 
run out of the enclosure, and the reclamation 
is completed. 

Thus, in Holland, and also in the North of 
Europe, the method of closing these gaps in 
the bank is to reduce the depth gradually 
over the whole area of the gap, instead of 
filling up from the sides. 
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PLUMBING.—No. XI. 
(Concluded from page 393, Vol. XXII.) 


IRCUMSTANCES have prevented me 
concluding this series of articles till the 
present time. Before leaving the subject of 
the fitting-up of soil-pipes, I would make 
some further remarks, and point out a few 
precautions necessary to be observed. In 
connecting (say) a 2in. ventilating-pipe to the 
top of a 44in. lead soil-pipe, or a 3in. pipe to 
the top of a 5in., it must be a rule always to 
contract the top of the 4}in. or 5in. pipe, as 
shown by Figs. 113 and 118, page 392, 
May 17th, and not to do it in the style I have 
sometimes seen, and as shown by Fig. 120, 
where the top of soil-pipe, instead of being 
gradually contracted as per dotted line—so 
as to leave no resting-place for foul air rising 
up—is cut square across, and a flat disc put 
on with hole through it, as per W, Fig. 120, 
in which latter case this flat disc, as I have 
seen, gets corroded by the foul air and full of 
holes. When the ventilating-pipe is finished 
off at top with a bend, as per H, Fig. 118, it 
is a good plan to bore several din. or 3in. 
holes through top of bend. Another style of 
finish is that shown by Fig. 121, where the 
cup may also be perforated. 

A word also about the amount of ‘‘ drown” 
or water-lock which the various lead syphon- 
traps in a house should have. In my opinion 
about Ijin. or 2in. of “ drown” is little 
enough ; that is to say, that the depth of 
water lying, eg., in a 42in. water-closet 
syphon-trap should be about Gin. or 6in. 
A good ‘‘drown” or deep water-lock should 
be especially given to the syphon-traps in 
houses or mansions where the inmates are 
often from home for months together. For 
the baths, wash-hand basins, &c., no harm, 
but good, would be done by making the 
‘‘drown” 6in. or 7in., or even more. To 
make it only din. or rather legs, as is often 
done, is simply a bad job, and is frequently 
the. cause of those intermittent bad smells 
which are sometimes so difficult to trace out 
properly and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

A great deal has lately been said about 
keeping back the foul gas of common sewer 
from getting into house drains, which is very 
well, but this is not all, for it must be re- 
membered that foul air gathers in the house 
drains and pipes themselves, independently 
altogether of the common sewer. In order 
to prevent this foul air getting exit into the 
house, all the joints of drains and pipes must 
be properly and securely made ; and, as above 
stated, all the syphon-traps must have plenty 
of drown; and lastly this foul air must be 
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at the ventilating-pipe of soil or waste pipes, 
or all combined. Where the pressure of gas 
coming back from main sewer is supposed to 
be great, it may be carried off and kept out 
of house drains by putting in a ventilating 
pipe to top of roof from cleansing eye of the 
cesspool, or syphon-trap which divides house 
drain from drain leading down to common 
sewer, as per X, Fig. 122; or, if a rain-water 
pipe comes handy, which is at a suflicient 
distance from any window, it may serve if 
joined below, as per X, Fig.122. Or, again, 
if cleansing eye be at some distance from 
house and have an open grating on its 
top — serving also to allow passage for 
surface water perhaps—said cleansing eye 
alone will serve. In setting this syphon-trap, 
122, it should be seen that the side of 
cleansing eye nearest to house is sunk lin. 
deeper below surface of water than the side 
furthest from house—that is to say, that the 
side of tongue of cleansing eye nearest to 
house should dip down into water about 2in., 
while side of tongue of cleansing eye nearest 
common sewer should dip down lin. under 
surface of water. 

Supposing, however, drains and soil-pipes 
were all put in properly, and so far as they 
are concerned, per se all correct, yet there 
are other things still to be attended to, which 
must be done properly or evil will ensue, and 
to come to them, I must now refer to water- 
closets, cisterns, and their fittings. 

The simplest form of water-closet is that 
known as the cottage closet, Fig. 123, sup- 
plied by a valve-cock with lever, handle, and 
weight, the water running only while lever is 
held up. In some cases common ground or 
screw-down stop-cocks are put on in place of 
lever-cocks, but the former often cause 
great waste of water by being left open, 
and should not therefore be allowed. ‘The 
other day, ¢.g., a property in which the 
tenants were complaining greatly of a want 
of water was set all to rights, and a good 
supply given by merely taking off a screw- 
down crane which had been put on water- 
closet in lower flat, and putting on a lever or 
self-closing cock in its place. Another form 
of water-closet is the well-known pan-closet, 
which may either be supplied by means of a 
crane or a valve in cistern above it. This 
cistern is generally put up as per Fig. 124, 
and in many cases not only serves for the 
supply of the water-closet, but also for all 
the water required for culinary and drinking 
purposes. The overflow-pipe of this and 
other cisterns is a fruitful cause of bad smells, 
and the escape of sewage gas within houses. 
It is actually in some cases put up as per Y, 
Fig. 124, with communication to soil-pipe 
quite open! In thousands of other cases it 
is just as bad by having a small useless bell- 
trap put in at Y only a couple of inches deep, 
and holding but a few teaspoonsful of water, 
and which being hand-filled by the plumber 
soon gets empty by evaporation, when the foul 
air from soil-pipe comes blowing out quite 
freely. In this latter case, when a bad smell 
is complained of, the plumber often comes, 
and finding his little bell-trap empty, he 
simply refills it, and, of course, stops the 
smell; but it is only for a few days or weeks, 
for it is soon emptied again. The proper 
remedy in this case is to cut out the small 
hand-filled bell-trap and put in a self-acting 
one, about Yin. deep, or so, in its place. 
Fig. 125 is section of such a self-acting bell- 
trap—made of lead or sheet block tin—the 
diameter of outside pipe being about 34in., 
that of middle pipe 23in., and its depth 8in. 
The centre pipe is 1}in. in diameter. At A, one 
inch from top, the outside pipe isall perforated 
round with holes }in. in diameter. At B, Zin. 
from top, there are three small holes din. in dia- 
meter, while C is the height to which water rises 
in cistern. By this means both waste of water 
is prevented (unless, indeed, when ball-crane 
leaks) and bad smell kept back. Another 
style of fitting in overflow-pipe of cistern 
is to carry it down to syphon-trap of water- 
closet, and join it as at D, Fig. 124, a 


lay 
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couple of inches below top of water. When | plumber must see that it is in its right place 
this is properly done no bell-trap is required. | and aia sufficient distance from back wall, | centre of top of syphon-trap from stone wall _ 
At Fig. 124, E is the ‘‘service-box” which | due allowance being made for thickness of | would therefore be 12}in. X 2in. = 144in. or 
fills pan F with water when handle is put | plaster or wood lining, &. The distance of | so. Or again, when it is Simply to be lime 


brick wall at its back, then the distance of — 


down; G is the air-pipe of service-box; H 
is a small ventilating pipe sometimes put 
into top of water-closet trunk and carried to 
outside for the purpose of carrying off any 
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bad air which may gather between pan and 
top of water insyphon-trap. Fig. 126 is that 
known as the ‘‘ Bramah ” or valve-closet ; its 
basin holds much more water than the basin 
of pan-closet, and consequently gives a better 
wash to syphon-trap and soil-pipe, but it is 
considerably more expensive than the pan- 
closet. The ‘ Bramah,” like the pan-closet, 
may also be fitted up either with a crane or 
with valve in cistern and service-box; I must 
say, however, that for both I prefer the 
service-box and valve in cistern, as shown 
by Fig. 124. 

Another style of water-closet coming 
largely into use of late is that where cistern 
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on brick then about 13in., may serve 


between face of brick and centre of syphon- 
trap. In the case of Fig. 127 the centre of 
not plumb 


basin is above the centre 


of syphon-trap, but syphom-trap is placed 
about 10in. or so to one side, as shown; 
the distance out from back wall is, however,’ 
the same in ‘both cases. After the syphon- 
trap has been properly fitted into its place, 
and the flooring laid above and round it, the 
plumber generally lays down a lead safe or 
tray about 2ft., 3ft., or 4ft. long, as the case 
may be, and about 2ft. broad. It is turned up 
all around its outer edge to the height of 
1lin. or so. Upon this safe the trunk of 
water-closet (Figs. 124, 126, 127) is laid, 
being bedded with putty and fixed with 
screws or nails; the basin is also bedded 
with putty, or, in the case of Figs. 126 and 127, 
with red lead or cement, while the connec- 
tion between basin and “service,” or supply- 


and water-closet are all in one, as per Fig. Fie. l25 pipe, to it is made with putty and cement 
127. Of this type ‘‘Shanks’ patent” is a formed by melting rosin and tallow together, 
good example ; the handle I and round india- bs A lead or tin ‘‘ fan” is also fixed to inside of 
rubber ball or valve J, and in this case, also A basin by two brass bolts and nuts, so as to 

the syphon-trap, being to one side as per is cause the water to rush round basin and 

Fig. 127, K being the cast-iron cistern in c cleanse it. In the case of basin for Bramah 

which the copper ball L of ball-crane moves closet a lead fan with horn is put on outside, 
up and down. When handle is lifted the owing to basin coming from pottery without 

water flows out of both cistern and basin, any horn upon it. 

which, causing the ball L to fall, the water Instead of using putty and cement with 

from ball-crane rushes into basin, cleansing it, As strip of cloth and twine to make connecting- 


and when handle is put down both filling 
basin, and also small cistern to the necessary 
height. Another style of water-closet often 
used to preserve economy of water in its 
working is the double cistern self-acting one, 
Fig. 128, where the act of pressing down the 
seat of water-closet—which is hinged and 
fitted on purpose—causes water to flow from 
large cistern into small one, and when seat is 
allowed to rise—which it does of itself, being 
forced up by one end of weighted lever placed 
under it—the connection between large and 
small cisterns is closed, and the valve M, 
which allows water torush down water-closet 
service-pipe, and flush basin, epened. To 


enumerate all the various styles of water- 
closets would be superfluous, and is un- 
necessary here; J therefore proceed to observe 
that in setting the syphon-traps of water- 


joint between basin and supply-pipe, the 
latest plan is to use a tapered indiarubber 
coupling or cone, open at both ends, and 
about 23in. long ; the small end grasps supply- 
pipe and the larger end the horn of basin. 

It is incumbent upon every true architect, 
and upon all who have it in their power, to 
see that the water cistern is properly pro- 
tected. One style of doing this where cis- 


terns are so placed as that the cistern of one 
flat or house is immediately underneath the 
water-closet in flat or house above it is shown 
by Fig. 129, where a wooden board, N, 


closets, as per Figs. 128, 124, and 126, the 
centre of top of syphon-trap becomes also the 
centre of water-closet basin above it, and in 
placing syphon-trap into its position, the 


centre of water-closet basin from outside face | longer and broader than cistern, and covered 
of back lining is generally about 124in. or | with lead, is fixed in above cistern and close 
13in., or perhaps a little more, and if outside | to ceiling at its back, but with a little incli- 
face of lining be 2in. (say) from stone or | nation downwards and outwards to front as 
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shown. In this case, supposing water-closet | 
aboye be out of order and overflowing, any | 


foul water coming down cannot get into 
cistern O underneath, but instead falls down 
beyond it and on to floor, thus at once giving 
warning that something is wrong. 
PLUMBER. 
———— SS 


DUNDEE.—LETTER II. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ln. longest bridge in the world is the Victoria, 
over the river S. Lawrence, at Montreal. It 
consists of a heavy iron tube, resting upon twenty- 
four intermediate piers, and is 9,194ft. in length. 
The bridge now in course of construction over the 
Tay, at Dundee, will be 10,321ft. in length; 
1,127ft. longer than the Montreal structure. It 
will have ninety intermediate piers and eighty-nine 
‘spans. The piers are being formed with double 
cast-iron cylinders filled in with brickwork. They 
are built upon the shore, floated into position by 
means of pontoons, and then lowered to their 
foundations prepared upon the solid rock. 2,600 
tons of cast iron will be used in their construction. 
The superstructure will be in malleable iron, of which 
about 3,600 tons will be required. Starting from 
Newport on the Fife shore there will be three spans 
of 60ft. each ; two of 80ft.; twenty-two of 120ft. ; 
and fourteen of 200ft. each. These will reach the 
centre of the river. On the Dundee side there will 
be sixteen mid-channel spans of 120ft. each ; 
twenty-five of 66ft. ; one of 160ft. ; and six of 27ft. 
each. The extreme height of the bridge above high- 
water mark will be 88ft. The gradient of the road- 
way will be 1 in 100 for the first three spans on the 
Newport side; then 1 in 353 to the centre; there- 
from a similar gradient will be adopted for a con- 
siderable distance, and, finally, the Dundee shore 
will be reached with a gradient of lin 73. The 
engineer is Mr. Bouch; the resident engineer, Mr. 
Paterson. Messrs. De Bergue & Co., of Manchester, 
have the contract for the whole of the works for 
£217,000. The sub-contractors are the Falkirk 
Iron Company for the cast iron work; Messrs. 
Small & Co., of Glencarse, for brickwork ; Messrs. 
Donaldson & Son, of South Alloa, for the woodwork ; 
and Messrs. Grothe & Austin, who are the’ patentees 
of the process by which the piers are constructed and 
placed, and the general acting contractors for the 
erection of the bridge. Several of the piers on the 
Newport side have already been erected upon founda- 
tions 18ft. below the low-water, and 32ft. below the 
high-tide, level. The present arrangement will pro- 
vide onlya single line of rails for traffic, but the direc- 
tors of the North British Railway appear to be pre- 
pared to lay down a doubleline, provided the people of 
Dundee will contribute towards the additional expense. 
The grandeur and usefulness of the bridge will be 
greatly impaired by the working of a single line 
only over its length of one mile and three quarters. 
The greatest undertaking, of its kind, in the world, 
it should be the most complete. Ifthe railway direc- 
tors can do no more for profit the Burgh should join 
forces with them and do the rest for honour. 

Public spirit and liberality are kept alive by grand 
individual examples as well as by general assent in 
Dundee. Upon the death of the late Prince Con- 
sort, upwards of £24,000 was subscribed to erect an 
institution to his memory in the burgh. Sir G. G. 
Scott prepared plans for the erection of a building 
upon the best site that could be procured, to contain 
a philosophical institution, a free public library, a 
museum, a picture gallery, and a public hall. A 

portion of this building, comprising the public 
library, and hall, was erected under the superinten- 
dence of Sir G. G. Scott, and the completion of the 
original scheme is now going on under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. David Mackenzie, architect, of 
Dundee. The first portion is not a good specimen 
of the happy treatment of Gothic, of which Sir 
George has produced so many fine examples, and 
the rooms are badly lighted. The additions now in 
hand are in strict keeping with the character of the 
original design, but the windows have larger areas 
and single instead of triple-shafted mullions. Mr. 
Mackenzie's additions will give to the south front a 
length of over 200ft. A picture gallery forms the 
centre of this front. It is lighted from the roof. 
A museum occupies the extreme east end. It has a 
gable of Scotch Baronial character, which balances 
the gable of the large hall at the west end. 
Corbelled turrets, and crow-stepped dormer gables 
here and there, serve to nationalise, while they add 
piquancy to the structure. The walls are built in 
random range-work with stone from the Weal 
quarries. The dressings are in stone from the 
quarries near Bannockburn. The cost of the addi- 
tions will be about £10,000, of which sum Sir David 
Baxter, Bart., has contributed £1,000. 


Sculpture, as represented in the public memorials 
of our large towns, is anart upon which the ignorant 
smile, while “the judicious grieve.” The sculptor 
alone knows his difficulties and his alien surround- 
ings in Great Britain. He requires, after his eye 
and hand have acquired the mastery over his 
materials, three conditions—time, quietude, and 
happiness of heart. He has to conceive, mature, 
and execute, An inspiration which an architect or 
painter may indicate by a momentary sketch to be 
developed at leisure, he has to sustain by a pure 
psychological effort for weeks, months, years! And 
woe be unto him, and more woe to his work, should 
his beautiful or heroic conception languish from any 
cause whatever! To those who know the psycho- 
logical and mechanical process of the sculptor’s art, 
the marvel is, not that there should be bad and 
melancholy examples of sculpture in Great Britain, 
but that there should be men in this somewhat un- 
heroic age who can live to be sculptors of even 
moderate excellence. On the north side of the 
Albert Institute, in Dundee, is a bronze portrait 
statue, recently produced by the veteran sculptor of 
Scotland, Mr. John Steell, R.S.A., and erected as a 
memorial of Kinlock, of Kinlock, the first representa- 
tive of the burgh in the reformed Parliament. It is 
not a production to pass unchallenged, although it 
can be one for which there may be an excuse. Not 
by this Kinloch statue, but by some exquisite bronze 
relievos for the Albert Memorial—at present in the 
sculptor’s studio—in Edinburgh, will this current 
period of his career be distinguished. 

Messrs. Edward & Robertson, architects, of Dun- 
dee, are largely contributing to the good Gothic 
work of their locality. From their designs a Gothic 
church of simple character to accommodate 600 
persons on the ground floor, and 360 in galleries, 
is being erected for the members of the Established 
Church in Constitution-street. It has about 70ft. 
by 55ft. floor area, divided into a nave and two 
aisles by arcades of three bays. The nave walls 
are 31ft. high; the aisle walls are 21ft. The roofs 
are half open. : 

The same architects have prepared a design for a 
new church for the congregation of 8. Enoch, in the 
Nethergate. It is good fifteenth century work, 
showing a nave with two aisles, divided by arcades 
of three bays, having polished granite shafts, and 
carved capitals. Their power has been exercised on 
the south front, which is flanked by two square 
towers with pinnacles, 100ft. high. The interior 
will be very ornate. Accommodation is provided 
for 900 persons. 

An exceedingly chaste and well-considered Gothic 
ernciform church has been erected by the same 
architects at West Broughty-Ferry, the marine re- 
treat of the Dundee merchants. Sittings are pro- 
vided for 550 persons. It has a spire 112ft. high. 
The nave roof is 42ft. high; a height secured for 
the possible gratification hereafter of the Scotch 
desire for galleries. The same desire has led the ar- 
chitects to introduce clerestory windows in the aisles 
of the church. Yellow cathedral glass with ruby 
borders, some cvloured decorations, texts, and 
panelled diaper work in the roof, together with the 
general artistic treatment of the whole interior 
arrangements, indicate a recurrence in Dundee of the 
old historical facts that merchant princes encourage 
taste, and commercial prosperity is the cradle of 
art. Some carvings in this church have been very 
nicely executed by Mr. Grasby, of Glasgow. 

A Sabbath in Dundee will no longer be a day of 
sadness and silence. Some of its good men have 
been away from home ‘“ where bells have knolled to 
church,” and the genial influence upon their minds 
has borne extraordinary fruit. The first peal of 
bells in the burgh has been recently hung in the 
United Presbyterian Church at Lochee. Another 
peal has been ordered for the Episcopal Church of 
S. Paul, and a third peal for the old tower of 
S. Mary’s is also in the founder’s hands. Honour 
to the men who have accomplished this humanising 
revolution! All the peals have been entrusted to 
Messrs. Mears and Stainbank, of London. 


The church at Lochee, wherein six of the peal of 
eight bells are now hung, has been recently com- 
pleted from the designs of Mr. James Maclaren, 
architect, of Dundee. It is 71ft. by 58ft., and with 
the gallery sittings will accommodate 1,000 persons. 
Carvings, stained glass, enamelled tinted cathedral 
glass, elaborate coloured decorations, and fittings of 
good ecclesiastical character, produce an effective 
interior, much in advance of the national feeling in 
church matters. The church stands in spacious 
ornamental grounds, laid out with carriage ap- 
proaches. The south, or principal front, has a 
richly-moulded central doorway with serpentine 
shafts, an elaborate five-light traceried window, 
flanked on the east by an octagonal staircase, and 
on the west by a tower and spire 120ft. high. The 
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whole of the details of the decorative work were de- 
signed by Mr. Maclaren. 

Mr. Maclaren is now engaged in the erection of 
a series of what are known as ‘“ tenemental houses ” 
of the best class, in Airlie-place, off the Perth-road. 
One of these terraces consists of five blocks, four 
stories high, exclusive of the basement. In each 
block there are eight houses. On the ground floor 
the houses are respectively eight and four-roomed, 
inclusive of offices in the basement. On the upper 
floors there are houses of five, four, and three rooms 
each. Every house has a bath-room, water-closet, 
lavatory, dust-shoot, and meat-larder. These are 
some of the first examples of houses furnished by 
the landlords with grates, Venetian blinds, and gas- 
fittings. Drying greens are provided at the back, 
and gardens in the front of each block. The walls 
are stone. The elevations have oriel windows and | 
ornamental iron balconies on each floor. 

In Croft’s-lane, off Hawkhill, Mr. Maclaren has 
in hand four blocks of houses, five stories in height, 
which may be considered middle-class ‘‘ tenemental 
houses.” They are in general arrangement like the 
higher class in Airlie-place. 

Messrs. Young & Meldrum, architects and C.E.’s, 
Dundee, have completed a block of 38 working 
men’s houses at Pole Park. Each house has two 
rooms 13ft. square, and 9ft. Gin. high. They are 
approached from balconies or “‘ platts.” One room 
is fitted as a kitchen, the other as a parlour; both 
are used as bedrooms. 

The Dundee Working Men’s Houses Association, 
Limited, has expended about £6,000 in the erection 
of tenemental houses in Balgay-street, off the 
Blackness-road. These are two-roomed houses, in 
blocks. Each house has a separate water-closet, a 
garden plot, either front or back, a larder, and 
water supply. On the upper floors each house has 
two attics, in addition. The cost of these upper 
four-roomed houses averages £130 each. The houses 
of two rooms each, on the lower stories, cost about 
£87 10s. each. The feu, or ground-rent, of each 
house is 15s. per year. The legal fees, included in 
the cost, £1 1s. per house. The cost, per house, 
also includes road and sewer-making. The architect 
of the company is Mr. Robert Hunter, of Dundee; 
the manager, Mr. W. Scott, jun., W.S., whose devo- 
tion to the scheme has largely contributed to its 
success. 

Did space permit, one might call attention to the 
details of the restoration of the interesting fourteenth 
century tower of S. Mary’s Church, known as the 
“Town Steeple,” now in progress under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. James Yeoman, as_ the 
representative of Sir G. G. Scott. This tower—all 
that remains of the original church—is 156ft. high, 
and has walls 8ft. in thickness. It was originally 
surmounted by acrown, of the same character, pro- 
bably, as that of S. Giles’ in Edinburgh or S. Nicholas, 
in Neweastle. This crown has been taken away, 
and a small slated house has been constructed in its 
place. Sufficient traces of the original crown remain 
to ensure its reproduction, but, unfortunately, the 
popular feeling is in favour of retaining the old 
house. This is a mistake, which the promoters of 
the restoration will discover to their regret. Dundee 
is singularly poor in architectural structures of any 
height. Hence, it is all the more lamentable that 
the charm which the replaced crown of this tower 
would give to the scenic effect of the whole town 
cannot be realised. Sooner or later the crown must 
be replaced, and those who are ‘wise in their gene- 
ration” will do the work. 


Returning to the engineers and their projects, one 
may briefly note that Mr. Bateman, of London, 
and Messrs. Stewart & Leslie, of Edinburgh, have 
rival schemes for a water supply to the town. The 
plan of the former will cost £222,000; the estimate 
of the latter is from £176,000 to £185,000. The 
present supply is derived from Monikie, to the 
north-east ; the proposed new source is at Lintrathen, 
about 18 miles north of the town. 

The new harbour works now in progress will cost 
£81,980. They consist of anew dock, to be called 
the Victoria-dock, anda graving dock. In the con- 
struction of the dock 200,000 cubic yards of earth 
will have to be removed. The walls will contain 
30,000 cubic yards of rubble masonry. The graving 
dock will be 500ft. long upon the floor; and 525ft. 
between the caisson gates. The breadth will be 77ft. 
at the top, and 45ft. at the bottom. The depth be- 
low ordinary high water, spring tides, will be at the 
entrance 19ft. The greatest depth from the 
coping level will be 264ft. The stone is supplied, 
with the cost of quarrying only, to the contractors, 
from the quarries of Pyotdykes and Kingoodie. The 
plans have been prepared by the engineer to the har- 
bour trustees. The contractors are Messrs. A. & K. 
Macdonald, of Glasgow. 
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Numerous works of more or less importance are 
in progress in the town. Onall sides there are signs 
of growth, and proofs that while utility is being de- 
manded art is not forgotten. Well up in the race, 
and wealthy enough to continue it, one may fairly 
predict that among our large towns one of the first 
to approach the goal of improvement will be 

“ Ail-lec,’—the beautiful ;— 
“Bonnie Dundee.” 
SAMS es "UTES 
CELEBRATED QUARRIES.* 
N a popular work on geology published some 
years ago, Mr. Burat stated that the 18,000 
quarries worked in France employed about 70,000 
persons, and the annual produce of their labour 
amounted to more than two millions sterling. There 
can “be no doubt that the quarries of Britain and 
Germany are at least equally productive, and thus 
a very moderate estimate leads us to conclude that 
the quarries of Europe employ at least half a million 
of men, and produce an annual value of no less 
than £12,000,000, a sum probably doubled or 
trebled before the heavy material can be placed in the 
hands of the consumer. 

Granite, porphyry, and other stones are suscepti- 
ble of a fine polished surface, and are extensively 
used in decoration, but the numerous varieties of 
marble or compact limestone are chiefly employed, 
both on account of their beautifully-variegated tints 
and the comparative ease with which they may be 
worked. The quarries of Devonshire and Derby- 
shire yield a variety of richly-coloured marbles, but 
the best material for the sculptor is the pure white 
homogeneous marble of Carrara, withits fine granular 
texture. The famous Carrara quarries, which were 
opened in the time of Julius Cesar, are situated be- 
tween Spezzia and Lucca, in the Alpe Apuana, a 
small mountain group totally isolated from the 
Apennine chain, from which it is separated by a 
wide semi-circular plain. Where the Alpe Apuana 
faces the sea, it consists chiefly of magnesian and 
glimmer slate in which large masses of limestone 
are embedded, but the inland part belongs entirely 
to the limestone formation, abounding in romantic 
scenery and noble peaks six thousand feet above the 
sea level. Towards its north-western extremity 
rises Monte Sacro, 5,200ft. high, the marble moun- 
tain on whose slopes lie the quarries that have gained 
for Carrara its world-wide celebrity. The quarries 
themselves are not imposing, as they are mostly 
small and badly worked, but the transport of the 
huge blocks of the superb material from the glens in 
which the quarries are situated is an interesting 
sight. In the town of Carrara numerous sculptors 
are constantly employed in rough-hewing the mar- 
ble into various forms, in order to diminish the cost 
of transport or to discover faults in the stone. The 
window and door frames, the flooring and chimney 
slabs, in the meanest houses are all of marble. It 
is even used for paving, and strikingly contrasts with 
the poverty otherwise evident. 

The interest attached to the great works of 
Greece is shared by the quarries which furnished 
their materials. The Pentelicon, from whose flanks 
was extracted the marble that served to build the 
Parthenon and the Temple of Olympian Zeus, is 
situate about eight miles north of Athens. The 
ancient roads thereon still show the traces of the 
sledges on which were drawn the huge blocks that 
now lie scattered among the ruins of the Acropolis. 
On the summit of the mountain the Athenians 
placed astatue of Pallas Athene, and there, from a 
height of 3,500ft., the goddess looked down upon the 
land devoted to her worship, a prospect now all bare 
and naked, yet; having for its embellishment the 
beautifying remembrances of the past. 

The Parian marble, the most prized for statuary 
in ancient times, came from Mount Marpena, in the 
Isle of Paros. It was called lychnites, because 
worked by lamp-light in deep mine-like excavations ; 
ithad a yellowish white colour, and atexture composed 
of fine shining scales lying in alldirections. Twenty 
centuries have elapsed since the abandonment of 
these quarries; in our own days, however, a com- 
pany has been formed for working the beautiful 
marble recently discovered near S. Minas, not far 
from the ancient quarries, and said to be superior to 
that of Carrara, or to the renowned Lychnites of 
the ancients. The quarries which in olden times 
furnished the Rosso Antico and Verde Antico mar- 
bles were also for many ages totally abandoned and 
forgotten. They were rediscovered in 1846, on the 
Island of Tino, and in the Maina, by Professor 
Siegel, who undertook to work them, and among 
other specimens have furnished a number of the 
columns of Rosso Antico which decorate the in- 


terior of the Court of the Basilica of S. Paul’s in 
Rome. 


* Abstracted from “The Subterranean World,” by Dr. 
GEO. HARTWIG, London: Longmans. 
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Passing away far northward to the mountains 
bounding the Oesterdal Elbe, in Sweden, we find the 
finest quarries of porphyry which Europe possesses. 
This beautiful stone consists of a red-brown or blood- 
red mass, in which: numerous small flesh-coloured 
felspar pieces are embedded. After having been 
rough-hewn on the spot, the blocks are transported 
to the neighbouring works of Elfdal, where they are 
cut and polished. The porphyry of the Altai 
mountains in Asia is also well known. 
of a brown-red mass with snow white crystals, and 
receives a very fine polish. The quarries are situate 
on a high rock on the left bank of the Kurgun, a 
wild mountain stream of the Altai, about one 
hundred miles from the town of Kolywansk, where 
it is cut and polished. 

The famous alabaster quarries in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient Etruscan town of Volterra, 
anciently called Volathri or Volaterree, have afforded 
constant employment for centuries to the inhabitants 
—even women and children are all employed in 
sawing, cutting, or rasping alabaster. Art, how- 
ever, has degenerated into mere manufacturing 
ability ; all the objects are repetitions of the same 
models, and those not the best. Great Britain 
possesses apparently inexhaustible quantities of 
alabaster in the neighbourhood of Derby. The bulk 
of it is used for the manufacture of plaster of Paris, 
for manure, and as the basis of many other cements. 
This alabaster, when preserved from the action of 
water, is very durable, as may be seen from the 
many monumental effigies composed of it in the 
churches of this country. 


Wales possesses in her slate quarries a great 
source of mineral wealth. In the northern part of 
the Principality the face of the mountains is every- 
where dotted with slate quarries, of which the most 
important are those of Llandegui, six miles from 
Bangor, where more than three thousand persons 
are employed. They have their own harbour, Port 
Penryn, whence slates are sent to all parts of Great 
Britain and even to America. The cost of the 
inclined plahes and railroads which serve to trans- 
port the slates from the quarries to the port is said 
to have amounted to £170,000. 

The most extensive quarries in Europe are pro- 
bably those of S. Peter’s Mount, near Maestricht, 
in the Netherlands. 
of this mountain has been used from time immemorial 
for bailding and manuring. The quarries extend 
for miles into the mountain, the endless passages 
perpetually crossing each other to the right and left, 
and ending in utter darkness, In 1640 four 
Franciscan monks resolved to construct a chapel in 
a deserted part of the caverns. Taking with them 
a thick pack of threaa they penetrated deeper and 
deeper into the unknown vaults as long as the thread 


held out, and at length came to a larger cavity or 
hall, which had probably not been previously 
visited for centuries, but which, in consequence of 
their misfortune, has become one of the show places of 
the quarry. At the entrance one of them drew with 
a coal a sketch of his convent on the wall, and wrote 
underneath the date of their discovery, which is still 
to be seen. Wishing to retrace their steps, they 
found to their dismay that the thread which alone 
could lead them out of the labyrinth had been 
severed. Seven days’ search for them by their 
brethren of the convent only resulted in the dis- 
covery of their bodies lying closely together with 
their hands folded as if in prayer. More than once 
these quarries haye been the scene of sanguinary 
conflicts. 

Near the small village El Massara, standing on 
the Nile bank in a grove of palms, are the quarries 
which furnished the materials for the temples and 
pyramids of Memphis. The traveller might indeed 
suppose that all the eighteen thousand towns of 
ancient Egypt had been dug out of these excava- 
tions. In one part the mountain has been cut 
through from top to bottom, at another hollowed 
out into enormous halls, whose roofs are supported 
by Titanic pilasters. Here and there lie immense 
masses of stone, on whose chiselled sides Time has 
scarcely left a trace, evidently severed from the 
mountain by the hand of man, but of such a size as 
even to baffle the perseverance and. mechanical in- 
genuity of the Egyptians. 

Perhaps the most famous of the ancient quarries 
is the tabomiz of the Capuchins at Syracuse, now 
a noble garden, the same that Cicero describes as a 
vast and magnificent work of the tyrants of ancient 
Syracuse, hewn out of the rock to a prodigious 
depth. From this terrible prison-house the genius 
of Euripides liberated many of his Athenian country- 
men, who were there immured after the defeat of 
Nicias, but who, happening to sing a chorus from 
one of the great poet’s tragedies, were liberated by 
their Syracusan conqueror in honour of their illus- 

§ trious fellow citizen. 
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NOTES ON THE CHARACTERISTIC TREAT- — 
MENT OF MATERIALS. IN DESIGN.* 
(Concluded from page 181.) 
Fh Bina simplest way of treating the joint, when deal- 
ing with ordinary brick, is just to bevel off the — 
mortar with the trowel (Fig, 12, p.158)so astoleavethe © 
under edge of each brick to forma drip while the mortar 
forms a weathering to throw the wet out of the 
joint. By this system ‘‘pointing” is entirely 
omitted, and the mortar incorporates into one mass 
at once, instead of a second edition of it being run ~ 
into the joint again, after the first is set. a 
An instance of the unsatisfactory result of em- 
ploying material ‘in contradiction of its strongest 
method of construction, is afforded by the frequent 
practice with speculative builders, in “‘ designing” 
brick houses, of putting a kind of architrave round 
the windows composed of bricks, generally of a dif- 
ferent colour from the rest, slightly projected. Why 
is it that this, to the architectural eye, always has a — 
disagreeable, not to say vulgar, expression? Simply, — 
I believe, because we know that brickwork, to make — 
good work, ought to be bonded in courses breaking 
joint, and we see that, in this way of employing it, — 
the bond is ignored, and entirely broken.t Variously — 
coloured bricks appear to me a very legitimate 
source of effect, when not overdone: but here again 
we are running too exclusively into stripes and — 
bands; and it would be quite possible to apply con-— 
structive colours in a broader manner than this over 
large surfaces, though great care would have to be | 
taken in the selection, owing to the raw disagreeable 
tints of many, especially of our ‘ patent ” bricks, as — 
they are termed. This mode of applying colour has — 
been tried by Mr. Seddon in a large terrace of houses 
at Aberystwith, where the lower stories are of a 
reddish brick with stone dressings; the upper story, — 
which forms a kind of ‘ attic,” is of a warm buff or 
orange tinted brick; this wpper portion, from the 
principal point of view, is seen against a distant 
blue mountain asa background. I am told by those — 
who have seen it that the effect is very successful. 
When we come to consider woodwork, we are, of 
course, on, quite different ground from brick and 
stone: we are dealing with afibrous material, of con— 
siderable tensile strength, and capable also of resisting — 
cross strain toa much greater extent than stone. 
The readiness with which most woods may be shaped — 
into whatever form the workman fancies has led to 
this material being desperately misused. It has been 
made akind of medium for all manner of gross, 
cheap, and flimsy imitations of stonework; and the — 
first thing to say, in regard to designin this material, 
is to raise a protest against all kinds of boxing and 
building up of wood erections to imitate stone forms. 
The modern English joiners have got into bad habits — 
in this respect, which it seems almost hopeless to at- _ 
tempt to eradicate for a generation or two. The 
system of sash windows, with their cumbrous accom- 
paniments of “‘boxings and casings,” as they are 
facetiously termed, for the weights, have continued — 
to keep afloat this notion, that wood is nothing but — 
a convenient material for sawing up into thin slabs, 
and glueing together to form sham pilasters, sham — 
pedestals, sham cornices, and sham everything. Now, 
the first great commandment with regard to wood — 
should be—use it solid—but the English joiner must — 
be carefully watched to ensure his doing this, His — 
tastes are so degraded that if he can cut up and — 
bolster up up a thing instead of making it solid he — 
will do so, even at the cost of extra time and labour. ~ 
He has the same superstition, for instance, about 
stair newels, that the mason has about gatepiers > 
they must have a ‘ plinth;” and it is his delight to _ 
nail and glue four pieces round the bottom of it, and 
then to nail and glue a preposterous cap on the top. — 
Recently I took the precaution, in specifying the 
staircase of a house, to observe particularly that the — 
oak newels were to have caps and pendants ‘* worked 
out of the solid,” and the detail for them was made 
accordingly. It was no use: Visiting the house one — 
day, I found the joiner and his satellites had got up 
the bodies of the newels, and were busy in fastening — 
the heads and tails on them. These will all come ~ 
off some day, whereas the solid post might have — 
lasted for any time. I am not clear that they had 
not made them each in one piece first, and then cut — 
them up afterwards, The Medieval wood-workers 
never, as far I know, did this kind of thing ; but 
they were certainly guilty of an error in design 
when they used wood in their screens and reredoses — 


* Read before the Liverpool Architectural Association — 
by H. H. STATHAM, Jun., Esq. ieee 
+ One of the most edifying instances of false construc- 
tion in brickwork is the lintel shown in Fig, 13 (p. 158), 
where an iron flanged beam carries the superstructure, 
but the brickwork is built in between the flanges for 
“ uniformity,” thus nearly concealing the beam, and giving 
the brickwork the appearance, ata little distance, of hang- 
ing in the airunsupported. This piece of “ builders’ archi- 
tecture” seems to be much in favour in recent railway 

erections, 
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to imitate stone designs, and cut it into the shapes of 
arches and buttresses. Asa general rule, I think 
that wood should always be used, in constructive de- 
sign, as much as possible in straight lines, and notin 
curves and twists; and in this respect some of the 
simpler Early Gothic roofs, with framed rafters, were 
more satisfactory in their treatment, as regards the 
material, than the later hammer-beam and flat pitched 
roofs, with their curved braces; though there may be 
cases, no doubt, where the curved braces or angle- 
pieces are the best form for combining strength with 
satisfactory outline. As an instance, however, of 
the pertinacious adherence to errors on the part of 
the ordinary joiner, I subjoin a sketch of the entrance 
gates (see p. 158), to a row of new houses in my 
neighbourhood. Panel treatment, as before observed, 
is a natural and sensible way of using wood, and may 
be made further ornamental at a slight expense, by 
perforation in a symmetrical pattern ; in fact, this 
working out of a design in woodwork, by simply 
piercing through it, without any surface carving, 
may be carried to a considerable degree of elabora- 
tion. I see that Mr. Eastlake, in his work on house- 
hold furniture and decoration, says that where this 
kind of ornament is used, the pattern should always 
be formed by the opening, and not by the solid por- 
tion; but I do not entirely agree with him here, and 
have seen this kind of work carried out on the oppo- 
site method with very good effect. In carved 
ornaments, a much greater latitude may be allowed 
to the artist in wood than in stone in his imitation of 
nature, the fibrous tenacity of the material allowing 
of much greater delicacy of execution. 


Wood, however, is a very unimportant material in 
comparison with that which we are told has given its 
name to the present century—“ the iron age.” Now, 
in regard to wrought iron, I do not say much, because 
I think the material is better understood, as to its 
capabilities and specialities of treatment, than any 
other which is in use at present. One point in de- 
signing ornamental wrought-iron work, which is not 
always observed, is to make the necessary points of 
junction of the material furnish features in the de- 
sign ; where this is omitted, and a bare rivet or two 
openly put through at the points of contact, the 
result is somewhat slovenly. It is in the use of cast 
iron the tug of war comes; and there is, perhaps, 
hardly any species of vulgarity of which this unhappy 
material is not made the medium. The very worst 
forms of the most commonplace Renaissance, 
festoons, wreaths, dolphins, and other such things, 
which even when carved in stone are wretched 
enough, are here translated into a material too coarse 
to give anything but a caricature of the details at- 
tempted to be expressed. Like wood, too, cast iron 
is made to imitate all kinds of other things, classical 
columns, and pedestals, and statues from which all 
the spirit and finish which the carver might have im- 
parted to them has departed—literally been cast out. 
The latest novelty appears to be the invention of cast 
lintels, straight and arched, which are carefully de- 
scribed as ‘‘ ornamental,” and which, we are assured 
by their advertisers, will quickly supersede stone. In 
the advertisement of these precious things, in one of 
the building papers, it is also stated that they are 
always sent off from the works with two coats of 
paint, and that when the purchaser gets them he has 
only to give them another coat, and then sand them, 
when they will look just like stone; and, of course, 
you can get a great deal more “ornament” for your 
money. Now, though cast iron is a material I would 
never use when I could use wrought, still I think it 
is capable of being treated in an artistic and archi- 
tectural manner ; but this must be by avoiding all 
attempts to accomplish more than the material is 
fitted for, or to imitate in the slightest degree the 
effect of carving. The proper style of design for cast 
iron would be, J think, that where the material is 
used in the simplest and plainest manner, and what 
little ornament is introduced should be almost en- 
tirely formed by direct sinking the surface, not by 
any attempt at elaborate surface manipulation, 
which must always be coarse and commonplace in 
effect, especially when we take into consideration the 
necessity of further filling up the wrinkles and 
blunting the edges with three coats of paint, and 
others to follow. In the treatment of capitals to 
cast-iron columns, for instance, instead of planting 
on wretched coarse imitations of stone carved foliage 
(Fig. 14), as in the Museum at Oxford, I would have 
the bell of the capital ornamented, simply by a sym- 
metrical sunk and raised pattern—it might take the 
form of a conventionalised leaf—but without any 
attempt to imitate the sharpness which can only be 
obtained by carving (Fig. 15). Large spaces may 
be not inappropriately treated in something the same 
manner as woodwork, that is, cast as a framework 
first, with panels left to be filled in with lighter 
castings, with a perforated pattern in them. And it 
should certainly be remembered, in dealing with cast 


iron, that one of its most marked characteristics is 
its capability of being used in thinner and lighter 
proportions than any other material for the same 
amount of strength ; this quality the designer should 
always avail himself of to the utmost, to give dis- 
tinctive and constructive character to his design in 
this material; always using it in as light and thin 
lines as he can, and never for a moment imitating, 
in external appearances, the solidity and massiveness 
proper to stone, or even to wood design. In this re- 
spect it may be noticed that our ancestors, about a 
hundred years or so back, showed better taste, in a 
general way, than we do; for nothing could be 
better suited to the nature of the material than the 
designs for cast-iron railings, and lamp brackets, and 
standards, to be found in connection with many of 
the interesting old brick houses of that date in the 
outskirts of London, about Stoke Newington and 
elsewhere; and I noticed the last time I was in West- 
minster Abbey some railing of about the same date 
and style in the north transept, which did not cer- 
tainly harmonise with the general character of the 
building, but which in itself is a capital specimen of 
what may be called sensible cast-iron design, formed 
mainly by light symmetrical spirals and twists of 
metal, ina manner which could not be accomplished 
in any material except iron. That is one of the best 
tests of truthfulness of treatment of a material, 
when we perceive at once that the design could not 
be carried out in any material but that one. 

Some of the same remarks which apply to cast-iron 
design, will apply, I conceive, to that other cast 
material, plaster, the delight of ornamental jerry 
builders, and the curse of architects. As a general 
rule, the whole of the designs for ornament to be 
executed in plaster might as well be condemned en 
masse—at least there are very few exceptions ; and it 
would, in any case, be no great loss, probably, if we 
could get plaster ornament out of our houses alto- 
gether. Still, this material has its capabilities. It 
is corstantly misused, because so light and so easily 
put together that the workers in it cannot resist the 
temptation to do all kinds of flimsy things with it ; 
they run quite an extensive flower garden round the 
corners of the sitting-rooms, and in the middle of the 
ceiling there is the semblance of a great cabbage or 
cauliflower spread out. The whole subject of the 
treatment of cement and plaster in decoration is (if 
they are to be ‘‘ treated” at all) quite worth taking 
up asaseparate matter. At present, what I should 
say about plaster ornament is, that it is tolerably 
harmless as long as it does not attempt to imitate 
carving and undercutting. This, however, is just 
the great sin the plasterers are guilty of; they are 
not satisfied with a simple ornament that can be cast 
at once, but must needs stick on to it additional 
flowers, and leaves, &c., to look as if they were 
deeply carved and undercut, which, as it is a cast 
material, palpably cannot be the case; and which 
added beauties also have, naturally, a habit of falling 
off now and then. Now I would suggest that all 
plaster ornament should have more or less the cha- 
racter of a stamped or impressed pattern, kept flat 
in treatment, and with no attempt to imitate natural 
foliage, but used in conventional ornaments of a 
simple kind. One or two suggestions of this nature 
are hazarded in Fig. 16. The centre ornaments, 
again, instead of being masses of plaster vegetation, 
of a rank and luxuriant description, should consist 
either of a very flat and delicate leafage ornament 
impressed on the surface of the finishing coat, or, if 
greater relief be given to them, they should take the 
form of a simple geometrical pattern of a strictly 
architectural character, with the interspaces filled in 
with conventional ornament. I think, also, it would 
be a perfectly practicable thing, and an improvement 
certainly on our expenses of dead flat ceiling, to im- 
press a small diaper ornament over the ceiling while 
the finishing coat was wet; this could be done, 
perhaps, by a pattern cylinder, and would furnish a 
good basis for light colouring. In regard to the 
treatment of cement, nothing that can be called 
architectural has been attempted yet that I know of, 
if we except a house built recently by Mr. Cockerill, 
a drawing of which appeared in the Royal Academy 
last year, and which showed some novelty of treat- 
ment. It would be possible touse cement externally 
with architectural effect, but it must be ona quite 
different system to that in fashion at present, of 
imitating stone cornices, pilasters, pediments, &c. It 
would have to be treated in a perfectly flat manner, 
and with impressed patterns; and I should think it 
was doubtful whether anything tolerable could 
be made out of a house entirely faced with this 
material, thought it might be used in combination 
with brick or stone, perhaps, with novel effect. 

One other subject I wish to touch upon before 
concluding these rambling remarks, because it is of 
importance in itself, and for one or two reasons has 
aparticular interest at present: I mean the artistic 


treatment of stained glass. We have been very 
much at sea on this subject for some time past; and 
even the architects and artists seem to have been 
very unsettled in their ideas as to the proper treat- 
ment of stained glass. There has been, of course, a 
good deal of imitation of Medizeval work in this way ; 
in fact, in England it has been little else but that ; 
but mostly not of the best class of Medieval work, 
of which remains are not, I believe, very numerous. 
Now, what is stained glass? It is an arrangement of 
the glass whichisrequired for the transmission of light, 
in the form of a coloured design seen by transmitted 
light, and formed by a number of small pieces of 
variously coloured glass, put together by the aid of 
lead. I call this, whichis termed “ pot metal glass,” 
i.e., in which the colours are fused bodily into andin- 
corporated with the glass, the only true glass stain- 
ing art; since, I believe, experiment leads to the 
conclusion that no painting or enamelling on the 
surface of the glass merely can be depended on for 
absolute durability. Now, these conditions lead to 
two conclusions. In the first place, that, the glass 
being really a plane for the transmission of light, 
nothing but a perfectly flat treatment of it can be 
allowable; no attempt at background, or foreshorten- 
ing, or perspective can be entered into without in- 
volving an absurdity ; and even if the nature of the 
situation permitted us to use linear perspective, the 
nature of the material renders all attempt at aérial 
perspective quite impossible, so that a mere coarse 
caricature must be the result of any attempt to re- 
present nature or natural scenes. In addition to 
this, the difficulties attending the manipulation of 
the material render it next to impossible to carry out 
large figure subjects with any approach to the force 
and variety of expression which a “‘ picture,” pro- 
perly so called, ought to have; and all these consi- 
derations tend to show that what is really required 
in stained glass design is rather an arrangement of 
colour design in diaper patterns, with perhaps, single 
figures of a somewhat conventionalised nature, in- 
troduced with care, and with no attempt at anything 
but aflat outline treatment, without perspective and 
without foreshortening. This is what I believe 
stained glass, to be a satisfactory and reasonable 
form of art, must be restricted to ; but so far from 
this being any injury to it, these very restrictions 
ought to prove incentives and suggestions to novelty 
and originality of treatment. Unfortunately, just 
as some of our most thoughtful designers and critics 
are beginning to recognise the true province of stained 
glass design, public attention is being directed to the 
works of a school essentially false and bad in almost 
every way, that of Munich. Discarding the brilliant 
and durable pot metal treatment, the artists of this 
school have taken entirely to painting and enamelling 
on the glass, a process which gives a dull hue, quite 
different from the rich glow of the pot metal glass ; 
and they are occupying themselves in painting 
pictures on the glass, with background and 
distance, and everything the same as if on an easel 
picture. Besides the objections already mentioned 
to this picture-painting on glass, there is the serious 
one that not even good pictures can be painted on it; 
for the material will not, whatever you do with it, 
admit the gradations of tone necessary to make a 
picture, and the result is a coarse transparency, like 
the work of a panoramic artist. It is impossible in 
any merely parliamentary language to do justice to 
the fearful things that were sent to the International 
Exhibition by Munich glass artists last year: 
‘“* Hamlet and the Gravedigger,” for instance, looking 
like a couple of figures off the booth of a travelling 
showman, with a great mass of dirty green hill and 
tree spread out behind them. As to their colouring 
—the raw yellows, and the dirty browns, which are 
spread over the glass—I am unworthy to describe 
them. But this fatal mistake in stained glass is 
gaining ground. One of the London firms had a 
window in the same style also in the Exhibition, 
with pink and yellow architectural details, and a hilly 
background; and now the S. Paul’s Cathedral 
Committee, not content with having already three 
specimens of this spurious art in the Cathedral, 
have, I believe, just ordered three more, for which 
they are asking the public to subscribe. Surely some 
action ought to be taken about this, and a protest 
raised against the filling of our only Renaissance 
Cathedral with specimens of one of the greatest 
possible mistakes that can be made in ornamental art. 


There are, of course, many more points in relation 
to the connection between design and material which 
are well worth consideration; the foregoing are what 
have been brought under my notice, or what have 
come tomy recollection while writing ; and if I have 
touched very lightly and imperfectly upon the 
various points brought up, I hope I shall, at least, 
have succeeded in calling forth a little of that health- 

| ful disagreement and antagonism of opinion which 


is the best provocative of discussion. 
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SHOPS IN CAMBORNE, CORNWALL. 


Op of our illustrations is that of two shops in 

course of erection at Camborne. The materials 
used in the front are white China clay bricks. It 
is intended to fill the panels, &c., with coloured tiles. 
The lintels are of granite, so also are the piers and 
plinth on the ground floor. The’ wall to the first 
floor is 14in. thick, and Yin. on the second floor, the 
set-off being on the outside. The columns to the 
windows are of castiron. The frontage is about 
56ft., and depth of shop 30ft. Kitchens, &c., of one 
story, are arranged at the back. The total cost 
will probably not exceed £1,100. The architect, 
from whose sketch the illustration is taken, is Mr. 
James Hicks, of Redruth. The builders are Messrs. 
Dunkin & Sons, of Camborne. Our readers will 
acknowledge that it isa very cheap and, for the 
money, fairly effective building. 


eee ees 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, &c. 


ETD ON in a provincial town like Brighton is a 
collection, not only of pictures, but of museum 
objects and art treasures, to be found which will 
compare with that brought together for the late 
meeting of the British Association. Its influence 
on art as well as scientific progress will, doubtless, 
be productive of much good. Inone of this week’s 
illustrations, sketches are given of a few articles of 
antique furniture, chiefly exhibited, at Brighton, by 
Mr. Thomas Mutton, of Norman’s Farm, Rusper, 
Sussex. The sofa is an exceedingly interesting 
specimen. Its carvings, though rude, are suggestive 
and characteristic of its date. The ‘Adam and 
Eve” warming-pan, with its quaint injunction, is 
curious, and attracted considerable attention. The 
spring gun belonging to Henry Willett, Esq., of 
Brighton, is a weapon not often seen, and deserves 
mention. The chess-box, with ivory carvings on its 
lid, was exhibited amongst a very valuable collec- 
tion, lent by E. W. Cooke, Esq., R.A., which con- 
sisted of a series of beautiful examples of Italian, 
Medieval, and Oriental art.—Mavurice B. ApAms. 
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ORNAMENTAL TREE PLANTING. 


q)° not, says the Ohio Farmer, plant treees 

directly in front of the house. The ground 
here, especially the central part, should be in grass 
alone, kept neat and smooth by frequent mowing. 
A few flower beds may be cut in the sod, near the 
dwelling, or by the side of the pathway, and a few 
trees and shrubs set irregularly near the fence, to give 
shade and shelter, and still more at the side of the 
house, especially where they will screen from view 
the backyard, stable, &c., and form a background to 
the view of the premises from the street. 

Do not plant so many trees about the house as to 
exclude the sunshine. - Too much shade is a common 
fault with the older class of residences, and careful 
observation will show that families in such houses 
are much more liable to sickness than those living in 
houses where sunshine and air have free scope. 
Modern science has donegood service in teaching the 
value of sunshine and dry earth as disinfectants or 
preventives of disease. The greatest improvement 
could be made in the looks as well as healthfulness 
of many good residences of the older class by the 
free use of the woodman’s axe. 

Do not plant large growing trees in small yards, 
nor tall growing trees near low dwellings. Most of 
our village door-yards are quite small, and when 
filled up, as is often the case, with a few large trees, 
they appear far more diminutive than they would if 
planted with shrubs or dwarf trees; and the low 
stature of our older style of houses is doubly con- 
spicuous where tall trees are seen towering higher 
than the cornice. For small yards and for ceme- 
tery lots the dwarfish and slow-growing evergreen 
trees are most appropriate, and quite a variety of 
these can now be had at all good nurseries ; but 
such kinds as the Norway spruce and Austrian pine, 
heretofore too commonly planted, should be only 
used in large grounds, and for screens and wind 
breaks. But those who already have these and other 
free-growing trees planted in small lots, can check 
their growth and improve their premises by removing 
them from a central position to one side; or, if too 
large for removal, by cutting off the top and clipping 
the sides annually, and, if too thrifty, cutting off 
some of the roots. 

Do not plant or tolerate apple or peach trees in 
the front yard. Pear and cherry trees are more 
symmetrical, and a few of these may be allowed on 
the side of large front grounds, but the apple and 
peach usually look shabby, and should occupy back 
premises with the cabbage and currant bush. Good 
residences are often rendered unattractive to an eye 
of taste by old gnarled apple trees, standing as grim 
sentinels, where should be cheerful evergreens and 
smiling roses. 
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A SEA PACIFICATOR. 


HE illustration given below represents a patented 
invention of a form of construction for ocean- 
shields, breakwaters, piers, harbours, gun-banks, 
lighthouses, and other marine objects, provisionally 
registered, April, 1872, though based on a principle 
entered at the Patent Office in 1868. That principle 
will be readily understood by considering the action 
of a float and weight connected by a line and thrown 
into deep water. If the buoyancy of the float equal 
9lb., and the weight only 8lb., the float will not 
descend below the surface, but the weight will depend 
at the length of the line beneath. If, however, the 
weight be 10Ib. it will descend to the bed of the 
water, and the float will be stationary at the same 
distance above. The next noticeable property is 
that its buoyancy is not impaired by submergence, 
and it resists further depression with the original 
foree of 9lb. (There is analogy to the captive 
balloon.) A point of support is here obtained that 
may be available for structural purposes in deep 
water, especially for erections of stability where 
great comparative cost and other circumstances pre- 
clude more solid and regular construction. The 
agitation of the sea in British regions is supposed to 
be limited to a depth of about 15ft., therefore a 
platform at that distance below the surface would 
be undisturbed by wave commotion. Such a plat- 
form is presented by the tops of a series of vertical 
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BECKEl’S SHRINE. 


Vie the present moment, when an exceptional in- 
terest attaches to this magnificent structure, a 
few facts concerning it are worth noting. The 
translation of Thomas & Becket’s remains to the 
‘‘shrine,” in the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, was 
made with great pomp and ceremony in A.p. 1220, 
just half a century after the archbishop’s assassina- 
tion. Erasmus, who wrote at the time of the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, in describing the appearance 
of the shrine, says, as an eye-witness of its magni- 
ficence :—“‘ They drew up a chest or case of wood, 
which enclosed a coffin of gold, together with ines— 
timable riches, gold being the meanest thing to be 
seen there. It shone all over, and sparkled and 
glittered with jewels of the most rare and precious 
kind, and of an extraordinary size, some of them. 
being larger than the egg of a goose. When this 
was displayed,” adds Erasmus, “the prior, who was 
always present, took a white wand, and touching 
every jewel with it, told aloud the name, the value, 
and the donor of it; for the chief of these ornaments 
were the gifts of monarchs.” Concerning one of 
these precious stones, a large carbuncle, presented 
by Louis VII. of France, and supposed to be the 
finest in Europe at that time, a curious legend is 
handed down. It is stated that the King (Henry 
VIII.) was unwilling to part with so great a treasure, 
but that the stone leaped forth from the ring in 
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cylinders of great buoyancy, kept in their position 
by struts and braces, and held down to the proper 
level by weights or anchors. The immobility of the 
framework must depend on the smallness of its 
solids relatively to the supporting base, and would, 
perhaps, be promoted by the employment of iron 
instead of timber as here suggested. 

A A, air-tight cylinders; B B, strutting; C C, 
cables; D D, weights at the sea-bed. From the 
motionless foundation thus formed the framing rises 
through the section of tidal and superficial action. 
The sloping screen formed by the timbers E E and 
F F presents meshes to the waves, by which their 
force is arrested and their effect destroyed. 


The invention is by Mr. Thomas Morris, architect, 
Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, London. 
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Tue Scorecare Asn Srons Company.—The 
diminished cost of delivery, and the ready transport- 
ation of large-sized stones achieved by the efficient 
working of the self-acting railway incline at the 
Pateley Bridge or Scotgate Ash stone quarries, are 
attracting considerable notice. The demand for the 
stone has increased to such an extent that Mr. 
Samuel Trickett, of Millwall, is now organising a 
company for the purpose of further developing the 
quarries, anderecting machinery to work the stone on 
the spot. With the advantages available, the un- 
dertaking promises to yield a very good return. 
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which he wore it, and fastened itself firmly into the 
shrine—a miracle against which, of course, there was 
no striving. 

It is added that “the stone would suffice in 
value for a king’s ransom, and that at night 
it burnt like fire.” Honest old Stow, the chronicler, 
put on record the following description of the — 
shrine itself:—“It was builded about a man’s 
height all of stone, then upward of timber plaine, 
within the whiche was a chest of yron containing the 
bones of the Archbishop, skull and all, with the 
wounde of his death and the piece cut out of his 
skull layde in the same wounde. The 
timber work of this shrine on the outside was covered 
with plates of gold, damasked with golden wyer (sic), 
which ground of gold was againe covered with jewels 
of gold, and rings, 10 or 12 cramped with gold wyer 
into the saide grounde of gold, many of those rings 
having in them stones, broaches, images, angels, 
pretious stones, and great orient pearles. The spoil 
of this shrine in gold and pretious stones filled two 
great chests, such as six or seven strong men could 
doe no more than convey one of them at once out of 
the church.” It may be added, on the authority of 
Mr. E. W. Brayley, in the volume of the “‘ Beauties 
of England and Wales ” descriptive of Kent, that 
before the Reformation the shrine was regularly at- 
tended and watched by a clerk and other retainers, 
and that the offerings made at it were duly entered 
and registered in a chronicle by persons set apart for 
that duty. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


‘i twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Somer- 
setshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society was opened at Taunton on Tuesday, under 
the presidency of Mr. E. A. Freeman. The election 
of Mr. W. A. Sandford, as president for the ensuing 
year, was proceeded with, and that gentleman then 
delivered his inaugural address. He remarked that 
three great works of repair of their ancient monu- 
ments were approaching completion. First, the west 
front of their Cathedral was sufficiently advanced to 
enable them to judge somewhat of the effect. He 
must confess that in some respects this was at pre- 
sent disappointing. Whether it were that the beau- 
tiful warm gray tint of the old work, harmonising 
with the dark shafting, produced an effect of dignity 
and grandeur which was, to a great extent, lost by 
the new pale blue shafts, and the mealy appearance 
caused by the repair of the freestone work, he knew 
not; but certainly the effect of the upper part of 
the front was not satisfactory. The pale blue shafts 
mixed with the colour of the sky, and produced 
positive gaps to the eye, where they should present 
support, and a shadowy unsubstantial look was 
siven, which, he feared, would prevent those of this 
generation at least who from this time saw the 
Cathedral for the first time from realising the noble 
srandeur which distinguished that fine, though it be 
scenic and unstructural, effort of Medieval art. In 
she next place the fair form of the spire of S. Mary 
Redcliff pointed heavenwards over the bustle and com- 
nercial activity of the great city of which its parish 
‘ormed a virtual portion. It was a noble finish toa 
10ble work of repair, honestly and patiently carried on 
hrough many years. The stone ceiling of the great 
church of 8. Peter, at Bath, was worthy of the golden 
ize of English vaulting. As soon as the repair of 
he choir was complete, and the communication 
yetween it and the nave was opened, that church, 
ate though it were in date and style, would present 
yne of the most complete and uniform interiors in 
ingland; in some respects to be compared with 
hat masterpiece, King’s College Chapel, at Cam- 
ridge, though, of course, of less span and general 
rrandeur of effect. When so much was good, it was 
lard, perhaps, to find fault, but he thought the most 
incritical eye could not be otherwise than disgusted 
y the ludicrous gaselier, as he thought it was 
alled, that disfigured this noble church. It was so 
urge, so hideous, and so entirely an incumbrance, 
hat he hardly could write words strong enough to 
ondemn it, as every one would in the exact propor- 
ion that he admired the remainder of the work. 
Vith regard to their own tower of S. James’s, it 
rould cease to be a reproach to the town, and Taun- 
on had within the memory of those living restored 
nd repaired more monuments of historic interest 
han any town of its size he knew. S. James’s 
ower would rise in simpler, yet perhaps more grace- 
ul emulation of S$. Mary’s. While on the subject 
f architecture, he would say a word on the preserva- 
on of the exquisite bits of village architecture which 
‘ill lingered in the nooks and corners of the 
puntry. None of them -were of very ancient date, 
nd they nearly all so admirably harmonised with 
le scenery in which they occurred, that one would 
ave supposed that this ought to have sufficed to 
cure them from destruction at the hands of 
lucated restorers. But so vitiated was the taste of 
.ost of the town architects, that the first thing one 
f them did to give plans for the repair of the 
illage churchwas torecommend to the unsophisticated 
nd astonished country parson to destroy these loved 
nd simple beauties, and replace them with polished 
1afting, elaborate mouldings; and when he in his 
umility remonstrated, he was told that it was 
ecessary to leave the mark of the age on the re- 
oration. A twelfth century church, with its 
eautiful traceried windows, its massive. oak beams 
nd thick walls, had entirely disappeared within the 
st few years, and within a few miles of that place, 
) make every bit about as ugly and unsubstantial 
structure as ever he set eyes on. And that by the 
dvice of celebrated architects. The same thing 
ent on all over the country. From archeology 
1¢ passage was easy to that period which might be 
onsidered to belong either to that science or to its 
indred BOIETICE; geology. The President then referred 
antiquities in reference to the origin of man, and 
<patiated at some length on many geological pecu- 
arities. 
Mr. G. T. Clark followed with a paper on Taunton 
astle, in which he said that structure stands upon 
1e of the many low hummocks of gravel, often with 
face of red marl, which rise out of the extensive 
a lands of that singular district, and which, before 
sticulture drained the marshes, was even more in- 
‘cessible—in military phrase, stronger ground— 
‘an even the hill fortresses of the upper country. 


Upon the right bank of the Thone, the river whence 
the town derives its name, the celebrated leader and 
lawgiver of the West Saxons was reported to have 
established himself in 702, while engaged in securing 
his frontier against the Western Britons, who still 
maintained a footing in the border ground east of 
the Tamar, and among the Brendon and Quantick 
Hills, holding probably the camps which still re- 
mained but little altered by the lapse of 1,000 or 
1,100 years. That seemed to have been the origin 
of the town of Taunton. In the sequel of his paper 
‘Mr. Clark gave some interesting particulars relative 
to the castle of Taunton. 

Soon afterwards the castle and the churches of the 
town were visited by the members of the society. In 
the evening there was an ordinary at the London 
Hotel, and subsequently a meeting was held, when 
papers were read. 
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THE NEW FLOWER MARKET, COVENT- 
GARDEN. 


NE of the most pleasing pieces of street archi- 
tecture that has of late been erected is the 
front to the New Flower Market, Covent-garden. 
There is in it nothing particularly striking in the 
way of originality of design, but there is an absence 
of that affected quaintness which finds such apt 
interpretation in the hands of some of the violent 
Gothic men of the present time. To say that the 
great merit attaching to the main front is the bold- 
ness of its lines is to indicate its exception to the 
prevailing fashion of the day, which is either to 
destroy all repose and create confusion by overloaded 
rococo work, or to disgust by the absurd and idiotic 
employment of the worst features of the worst period 
of Medizval architecture, wrought out at the hands 
of probably the worst exponents of the style that 
the age has seen. The New Flower Market runs 
east and west adjoining Tavistock-street, and the 
main entrance is in Wellington-street, Strand. The 
eastern elevation is divided into three bays by bold 
and well-proportioned ‘openings, with semicircular 
arches. The archivolts are of red terra-cotta—the 
outer face entirely so, the inner face with the 
voussoirs alternated by stone. Each arch has a pro- 
jecting keystone, the centre one ornamented by a 
crown and the initial B; above these arches is the 
cornice—the bed-mould and medallion trusses of red 
terra-cotta, the corona of stone. In front of each 
truss is a carved acanthus leaf, and between each a 
sunk square panel; the elevation is terminated by a 
balustrade of stone, and, strange to relate, the 
balusters are of good profile. ‘The spandrels of the 
arches and the piers are faced with white bricks, and 
in front of the building there is an iron railing of 
good design. The iron-work inside is especially 
worthy of notice for its excellent detail, and too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon the structure 
as a whole, which is characterised by fine and bold 
proportion, carefully thought-out detail, honest and 
good construction, and is one thatis in every respect 
creditable to the architect, whom we believe to be 
Mr. Rogers, of thefirm of Messrs. Cubitt, by which 
firm the work has been carried out. WV WV 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LINES OF METAL IN 
BUILDINGS IN DETERMINING THE Dl- 
RECTION OF DISCHARGES OF LIGHT- 
NING. 


ieee this head we gave (January 26, 1872, 
p- 67) a report of a paper read before the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society by 
Mr. Henry Wilde. The paper had particular refe- 
rence to the destruction by lightning of Crumpsall 
Church, near Manchester. We take the following 
comments from a paper by E. E. Quimby, written for 
Van Nostrand’s Magazine :— 
The lightning-rod business, so-called, in the 
United States, is (says Mr. Quimby) pursued by a 
large class of itinerants, who not only evince gross 


| ignorance of electrical science, but frequently prac- 


tice the most unprincipled rascality. A few prac- 
titioners, who have studied the subject philosophi- 
cally, pursue the business as a profession, not sell- 
ing lightning-rods as an article of merchandise, but 
administering them, or, in other words, prescribing 
their arrangement and personally supervising their 
application to buildings, precisely as regular physi- 
cians prescribe for their patients. Among the latter 
class, the practice of connecting the lightning-rod 
with lines of metal within the building, such as line 
shafting in mills, or gas, water, or steam pipes, has 
been carefully observed for nearly forty years. In 
connecting with a lead pipe, care is taken to secure 
a considerable area of surface contact, to prevent 
the pipe from being melted by lightning at the point 
of junction with the rod. This precaution must be 


especially important in England, where lead pipes 
are sometimes used for the gas service. 

The solution of the practical problem, how to 
protect a given building from lightning, is governed 
by the consideration of that invariable law of elee- 
tricity which determines the selection by a discharge 
of lightning of the path of least resistance. 

Damage ensues within a building where lightning 
passes from one good conducting substance to 
another through an intervening imperfect conductor. 
If the detached masses of conducting matter are 
linked together by the introduction of conducting 
substances between them, the missing links, as it 
were, in the chain are supplied, anda path is estab- 
lished upon whicha discharge of lightning can pass 
without causing damage. If, instead of seeking 
out the various metallic substances in a building and 
connecting them together, a parallel line of conduct- 
ing matter of sufficient capacity is established, the 
same result is accomplished. But the building 
occupies a very short section of the track of a dis- 
charge of lightning, while the gas and water-pipes 
within it communicate with systems of underground 
mains of perhaps miles in extent. The perfect con- 
nection of the lightning-rod with such pipes, there- 
fore, is an indispensable requisite to the establish- 
ment of a complete path for the discharge of 
lightning. 

To secure absolute protection from lightning, the 
rod must be so arranged as to present, either in it- 
self or in conjunction with masses of metal about 
the building, continuous lines of conducting matter, 
which, relatively to the building and its contents, 
constitute the paths of least resistance in any and 
all directions, and in all the various circumstances 
and conditions under which the building may be ex- 
posed to the effects of lightning. 

A discharge of lightning has a fixed destination ; 
it occurs because of the juxtaposition of two bodies 
or masses of matter which are oppositely electrified, 
and its course lies between them. It invariably 
selects the shortest attainable path upon the best 
conducting matter present. It is, perhaps, made up 
of the electricity of a cloud thousands of acres in 
extent. The entire cubic contents of a building 
constitute but an insignificant fraction of the mass 
of matter affected by the electrical disturbance and. 
contributing to the discharge. So far, therefore, as 
regards by far the larger portion of the discharge, 
the building is merely an incident in its path, and 
the function of the lightning-rod is simply to pre- 
sent the superior line of conducting matter in all 
directions. The ground connection of the rod must 
be with the best conducting material which may be 
present. If itis a gas or water main, with that ; 
if a stream of water, with that; if merely moist 
earth, then with that. The terminations of the rods 
must penetrate the earth below the building just as 
they must project above the building, so that the 
rod may be ready to receive the lightning from what- 
ever quarter it may come, and to carry it off to what- 
ever direction it may tend. 

A portion of the discharge is required to restore 
the equilibrium of the building itself, which, in 
common with all other matter in the vicinity, is ina 
state of electrical excitement, induced by the proxi- 
mate thunder-cloud. It is, therefore, essential that 
the lightning-rod should be established in the most 
intimate connection with all parts of the building, 
and especially with considerable masses or lines of 
metal about the building, so that the electricity re- 
quired to restore its equilibrium may be taken from 
or communicated to it in so many different places at 
the same time, and in such small quantities as to be 
nowhere sufficient to produce any mechanical dis- 
ruptive effects. 

The conducting capacity of a rod depends upon 
the extent of its solid cross-section. Increasing its 
surface by flattening it out, increases, if anything, 
the resistance which it opposes to electricity in 
motion. Rods made of twisted, corrugated, or 
tubular sheet metal, are also inferior to a solid bar, 
because they are less substantial and less capable of 
durable application. There is no occult power in the 
lightning-rod itself, whatever may be its form or its 
material, which makes it a sovereign specific against * 
damage by lightning. Mr. Wilde recites an instance 
of the destruction of a church by a discharge of 
lightning, which left a copper rod for an iron gas- 
pipe. 

=: Se 

A recent invention for the prevention of rust in 
steel is being applied by Messrs. Yates, Heywood, & 
Co., of Upper Thames-street, to stoves and other 
articles of their manufacture. The process when 
finished leaves the surface of the steel most beauti- 
fully polished, and damp or water appears to affect 
it no more than it would an ordinary piece of glass. 
The extra costis very trifling, and the surface of the 
steel is capable of being easily kept to its original 
brilliancy. 
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THE STRENGTH OF BRICKWORK.* 
(Concluded from page 129.) \ 


AVING thus briefly reviewed a small, though 
for the present purpose a sufliciently large, 
portion of the mass of information in existence 
bearing upon the strength of brickwork, a little 
space may usefully be devoted to the consideration 
of the practical inferences which may be drawn 
therefrom. In an early part of this paper it was 
premised that to an intelligent and thoughtful ob- 
server a mere walk through the streets, and an in- 
spection of the buildings erected or in progress, 
would suffice to prove that brickwork was possessed 
of many other valuable properties besides that of the 
simple power to resist a thrust. The evidence sub- 
sequently advanced has all tended to justify this 
conclusion, and if proper use be made of the data 
now at hand, in nocase will theory and practice be 
found at variance. The speculative builder’s ap- 
parently fatuous mistake in neglecting to put ina 
massive abutment wherever he introduces an arch, 
will be seen to be no mistake at all, but simply an 
unconscious adherence to theoretical principles, since 
asa matter of fact he is not dealing with an arch, 
but with a brick beam which gives no horizontal 
thrust, and requires no abutment. In the same 
manner, the firm belief entertained by most practical 
builders as to the sufficiency of almost any piece of 
iron joist that may come to hand to carry a brick 
wallof any height across openings of the size ordi- 
narily met with in their practice, admits of scientific 
justification; whilst on the other hand the belief en- 
tertained by our typical young engineer fresh from 
King’s College, that the bending action upon such a 
joist would be that due to the entire weight of the 
mass of super -imposed brickwork, can be shown to 
be utter and indefensible nonsense. 

Probably few engineers would fail to smile at the 
suggestion that they should line their tunnels when 
earried through solid rock with ten or twenty, or 
whatever number of rings of brickwork might be 
found necessary to sustain the mass of rock over- 
head, upon the hypothesis that it is a fluid of uni- 
form density pressing upon the brick arch or lining, 
like the water upon the internal flue of a Cornish 
boiler. Yet if the problem to be solved be to carry 
a brick wall or an arch—that is to say, to construct 
what is in effect merely a short length of tunnel 
through rock, for, as our experiments show, even 
comparatively green brickwork possesses greater 
transverse strength than many rocks—there are, un- 
fortunately, not wanting many engineers in respon- 
sible positions who base their practice upon the 
assumption that the whole mass of the wall will 
press remorselessly foot by foot upon the arch; or 
who are so frightened at the powers they have con- 
jured up as to be led to assert that nothing less than 
massive wrought-iron girders could sustain the enor- 
mous pressure of the fluid brick wall with which, 
according to their unfortunate hypothesis, they have 
to deal. 

The most glaring faults of a small country 
builder are venial in comparison with such blunders 
as these. He may at times select a piece of iron 
joist too light to carry his wall at the rate at which 
he is running it up, but since, as our experiments 
have shown, the strength of his mortar or cement 
will increase rapidly with age, his remedy will gener- 
ally be found in propping up the joist temporarily 
until sufficient time has elapsed for the brickwork to 
develope the necessary powers for self-sustainment. 
As an illustration of the application of the data ad- 
vanced in this paper, it may be useful to show that 
a lofty brick wall built entirely across a girder does 
not necessarily throw a greater strain upon the 
girder than a wall one-tenth of the height, although 
in the face of the experiments already recorded this 
may appear a self-evident proposition. 

Now fh being the height of the wall, ¢ its thick- 
ness, and S the span of the opening across which it 
is to be carried, all in feet, and f being the tensile 
resistance of the brickwork in pounds per square 
inch, then the transverse breaking weight of the wall 
_as a beam in ewts. distributed over the entire span 
will be: 

HOA aR 
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But the weight of the wall itself in cwts. dis- 
tributed will be equal to S ¢ h; hence, if the wall is 
to carry itself across any opening it must comply 
with the conditions of the equation— 


78—12hf=0. 
That is to say, the product of the height of wall 
into the tensile strength of the brickwork must 


always be a constant function of the square of the 
opening across which the wall has to carry itself. 
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* From Engineering. 


The span and tensile strength being given, the mini- 
mum height of wall to be self-supporting will be— 
PUNK ZAKSE 
eR 
If the height of the wall be less than that indicated 
by the above equation, an arch or a girder must 
necessarily be provided to carry some portion of 
the weight of the wall. ; 

For any height not less than h, the portion of 
wall which will be self-sustaining will, since the 
weight is proportional to h, and the strength to h?, 


h 


be the fraction Ms of the entire weight, and of 
U 
course the fraction coming upon the arch or girder 


1 
cannot be less than 1 — - 
L 


stress imposed upon the girder will obviously occur 


Hence the greatest 


1 . 
when (1 _ =) hi is a maximum, that is to say, 


when hj = ih. Expressing hy in terms of h, the 
load upon the girder in terms of the entire weight 
of wall of the height h will be equal to hy —/y?. This, 
as already shown, will have a maximum value when 
hy = 4h, and will then be equal to <th; hence it 
appears that the height of wall producing the 
severest stress upon the girder will be equal to 

a 
— and that one-half of the weight of the wall 
will then be self-supporting and one-half require 
extraneous support. 

It follows from this that the probable maximum 
stress induced upon a girder by a wall of any height 
will not exceed that resulting from a distributed load 


in ewts. equal to: 
7 92 3 
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There is no pretence of theoretical exactness in 
the preceding deductions ; indeed, in the absence of 
exact data on certain points, any attempt at refine- 
ment would have served only to obscure the broad 
truths which have been elicited in a simple form, 
and with a sufficient degree of accuracy for present 
purposes. The last deduced expression for the 
maximum stress upon a girder loaded with a solid 
brick wall is strongly at variance with the ordinary 
engineering hypothesis of a fluid brick wall, but 
singularly confirmatory of the speculative builder’s 
ordinary and successful practice. The builder cares 
little or nothing what the height of his walls may 
be, but he has a wholesome horror of large open- 
ings. The preceding equation shows that except 
for very limited heights, the height of wall does not 
enter into the consideration at all, whilst the neces- 
sary strength of girder varies as the fourth power of 
the span. Again, the rationale of the builder’s 
practice of temporarily supporting a beam which 
has proved to be rather too weak during the carry- 
ing up of a wall is now evident enough, since the 
stress upon the girder has been shown to vary in- 
versely as the value of f, and that value, as the 
experiments cited show, increases rapidly as time is 
allowed for the mortar to set. Thus, assuming a 
14in. party walJ, not supporting any floors, has to 
be carried across a 15ft. opening, upon a 12in. 
square baulk of timber capable of supporting a dis- 
tributed load of 173 cwts, without undue deflection, 
then sufficient time must be given, either by carry- 
ing the wall up slowly, or by supporting it during 
construction, for the mortar to develop a tensile 
strength in pounds per square inch equal to: 
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The load of 178cwt. upon the span of 15ft. would 
be equivalent to that of a 14in. wall 10ft. in height; 
hence, the maximum stress upon this girder would 
occur when the wall was carried up to a height of 
20ft., whilst at a height of 40ft. the wall with the 
given strain of 341b. per square inch, would be self- 
supporting. 

The same result would, of course, have been ob- 
tained for the previous equation, in which the mini- 
mum height of wall capable of self support was 
shown to be: 

7 8? 

h=—, 
127 
whence, by substitution, h = 40ft., as before. 

If, as in practice is almost invariably the case, 
the wall be carried up during many successive days, 
the strength of the mass of brickwork will not be 
uniform, but be a maximum at the bottom of the 
wall, and gradually diminish towards the top. In 
such a case the value of f may be taken as one-half 
of the tensile strength developed in the mortar at the 
base of the wall; hence, in the case selected for 
illustration, sufficient time would have to be given 


the brickwork and mortar to be equal to a stress o 
about 631b. per square inch, or the timber bean 
would show an undue deflection. ‘i 

Many other illustrations might be given of th 
useful practical information deducible from the dat: 
advanced in this paper. When arches subjected t 
an unequally distributed load are under considera 
tion, the question of resistance to a bending momen 
is often of vital importance. Much surprise wa 
expressed at the time at the comparatively enormou 
strength of some narrow strips of brick arches abou 
15ft. span, and only 4}in. thick, tested by Mr 
Fairbairn by the application of a concentrated loa 
at the centre; but there were no just grounds fo 
surprise, since the behaviour of the arches wa 
entirely and simply consistent with the facts an 
theory referred to in the preceding investigation, 

In conclusion, it may be well to reiterate the fac 
that the object of this paper has not been to dictat 
to the engineer any precise and absolute value whic 
should attach to the inherent transverse strength o 
brickwork, but merely that he should never omit t 
include that element in his calculations. The en 
gineer must in this, as in other instances, conside 
each case upon its own merits, and act accordingly 
without attempting to save brain-work or to shir! 
responsibility at the expense of his clients’ pocket: 
Where, as in problems of the nature now under con 
sideration, the data are imperfect, and the effectiy 
supervision of the work during execution is of para 
mount importance, it is quite legitimate on the par 
of the engineer to provide for the maximum poss¢bl 
as well as the maximum probable stress, whic 
could take effect upon his structure. In the preser 
case, if the arch or girder were proportioned t 
sustain the maximum possible stress of a “ fluid 
brick wall without exceeding the elastic limit of th 
material employed, and the maximum probabl 
stress, according to the principles advanced in ‘th 
preceding investigation, without exceeding one 
fourth of the ultimate strength, the engineer woul 
have no cause for anxiety, and yet would effect 
considerable reduction in the cost of many of hi 
works, as compared with others of a similar nat 
based upon the ordinary, unsatisfactory and w 
scientific practice. It may be taken for granted the 
in the long rua the interest of the engineer wi 
prove identical with that of his client. A fe 
carefully-matured designs well carried out, with 
strict regard to economy, will bring more famet 
the engineer than a cartload of vain conception 
since—in the incisive language of Lord Bacon, “ Me 
mark the hits, but do not count the misses.” 


<p 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Brreuron.—The annual meeting of the Brighto 
School of Art was held on Friday last under th 
presidency of the Mayor. The report and finanei: 
statement were both very satisfactory, but the com 
mittee regret that the work of the school is greatl 
hindered by the insufficient accommodation at the 
disposal. The thanks of the meeting were voted 1 
the head master, Mr. A. Fisher, for the able manne 
in which he has conducted the school since hi 
appointment. Gan: 

Exerer Scnoor or Art.—On Wednesday wee 
the distribution of a number of special prizes prc 
vided by a grant from the Gilchrist fund took plac 
in connection with this school, Sir John Bowring i 
the chair. From the report read by the master, Mi 
Birkmyer, it appears that in consequence of th 
stimulus given to the students by these prizes, ther 
has been a marked improvement in the work for th 
year. The advanced work, though small in quantity 
is of a satisfactory character, especially the desigr 
for Honiton lace. In this subject the school sent t 
South Kensington eight works: of these, seven wel 
retained for national competition, one obtained 
silver medal, one a national book prize, and a thi 
a third-grade local prize. In one stage, howeve 
that of painting the human figure from life, tt 
works were few, and of an ordinary character. M 
Birkmyer added that there were twenty-nine silve 
medals to be distributed over the whole country, am 
of these twelve had been gained by Metropolita 
schools, four by Edinburgh; four other schools co! 
nected with the Potteries, at Birmingham, and wit 
the Nottingham iace trade, where design was tt 
special feature, obtained two each, leaving five to t 
distributed amongst 107 other schools. Of the 
Exeter had obtained one. 


———_—___&—_—_—_ 


A small estate near to the G. E. Railway Statiot 
Cambridge, is being laid out in building lots (part « 
which has been purchased by the Midland Railwa 
Company), the roads are being formed, and the sew! 
laid in, from drawings and instruction of Mr. 


for the tensile strength and frictional resistance of [ Bays, architect, Cambridge. 
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CALCULATING WAGES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the English Mechanic 

sends the following observations on the calcu- 
lation of wages :—Let a be the number of hours in 
a full week’s work, s the shillings to be paid for it, 
h the number of hours actually worked ; then, sup- 
posing the payment A to be in proportion to the 


hours worked, we have A = x s. It must be 


observed, however, that this formula is not suited for 
overtime—that is, h must not be greater than a, 
although it may be equal to it or lessthan it; over- 


time is, of course, as it ought to be, paid for at a 


higher rate. Taking afull week’s work at 54 hours, 
and putting this value for a, we get A = a 8. 
52 


Now, the usual means of tabulating such tables is 
by products; this method makes the tables very 
long—for example, a table of products of numbers 
up to 50 would give 2,500 products (all not neces- 
sarily different numbers), or more than half of 2,500, 


f the same number was not repeated. 


Now, a table of squares up to 100 requires only 
200 numbers—viz., the numbers themselves 100, and 


heir squares 100. To adapt the formula A = e 


RaSh 
Fie © 


hs 


x 8 to such a table A = — 
54 


hoy = 9 _ ht? _G- py 


216 216 216 


he squares of the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c., up to 100 or 
nore be calculated, and, dividing each square by 216, 
nd expressing the quotient as shillings, the frac- 
ional parts being reduced to pence, we obtain the 
iccompanying table, calculated up to 54 hours, and 
vages up to 50s. aweek. To illustrate its use, sup- 
ose 47 hours are wrought, and the wages for 54 
Adding 47 
nd 38 together we get 85, opposite this sum in the 
able is 33s. 54d. Take the difference of 38 and 47 
no matter whether hours or shillings per week are 


ours is 38s., how much is to be paid ? 


reatest), we get 9; opposite 9 in the table is 43d. 


jubtract the latter result from the former and we 


et 33s. 1d., correct to the nearest penny—the table 


s caleulatec to the nearest halfpenny; but if one 
esult was nearly 4d. too muck, and the other nearly 


d. too little, there would be an error of less than 44d. 


‘he table could readily be extended, and calculated 


or quarters of hours, and for every 3d. of weekly 
‘ages, instead of for every shilling. 


‘less than 54 hours, 
lous, and saves the trouble of turning over leaves, 


' finding the intersection of lines and columns. The 


rinciple might be applied to other tables. 


Ne x: /Shr: Ea a FF s.. d. 
1}0 0 f27] 3 43] 53/13 0 | 79 | 28 104 
210 oF] 28] 3 72}54/13 6 | so|e9 73 
3/0 of} 29} 3103]55|/14 0 | 81/30 43 
4/0 1 }30| 4 2 |s¢}14 6 | 82] 31 1 
5}0 18/31] 4 53]57]15 o2] 83} 31 103 
6}0 2 |3a] 4 58/15 7 | 84/32 8 
7/0 23433] 5 0f]59]16 13] 85] 33 52 
8|0 33434] 5 4 |eolie 8 | s6| 34 
9/0 441735] 5 8 |o1}17 23] 87|/ 35 02 
0/0 53436] 6 0 |62]17 941 88] 35 10 
1/0 6$137| 6 4 |es|/18 43] 89/36 8 
210 8 |3s| 6 s |64!|18 112] 90/37 6 
3/0 93/39] 7 o&8f 65/19 ot} 91/38 4 
4/011 [40| 7 5 |66|20 2 | 92139 2 
5/1 of] 41] 7 93] 67/20 93] 93] 40 02 
6/1 2 142] 8 2 |6sioa1 5 | 94] 40 11° 
7}1 4 | 43/ 8 63] 69] 22 og] 95] 41 92 
8/1 6 | 44| 8114] 70] 22 8 | 96/42 8 
9/1 8 [45] 9 44] 71/23 4 | 97/43 62 
0}110 J 46] 9 94} 72/24 0 | 98] 44 53 
1) 2 0$} 47/10 24] 73/24 8 | 99} 45 44 
2/2 3 } 48/10 8 | 74/25 4 [100] 46 33 
3/2 5d] 49/11 18] 75 | 26 03] 101 | 47 23 
4/2 8 150/11 7 | 76|26 9°] 102| 48 2 
5) 2103) 51/12 off 77/27 534103 | 49 12 
6|3 14}52/12 6 |78|28 2 |104|50 1 
—~<>>—____ 


ArcimoLocicaL Discovery NEAR BricuToy.— 
nee the close of the meeting of the British Asso- 
ation, Colonel Lane Fox, President of the 
nthropological Department of the Biology Section, 
as been giving attention to some of the archeo- 
gical features of Brighton and neighbourhood, and 
1 Friday week he opened a tumulus known as the 
Black Burgh,” between Brighton and the Dyke. 
he exploration demonstrated that the mound was 
i te se a Pomato- British sepulture, worked 

pottery, a bronze knife, dagger, copper coins 
all beads, &e., having been toad: with be laton 
1@ arms had apparently been crossed, and one of 
e legs was in a higher position than the other. 
1e remains were afterwards taken to the British 
‘sociation’s temporary museum, and during the 
ternoon Colonel Lane Fox gaye a brief lecture 
on them, 


A similar table 
ould be adapted for a week of full work, of more 
The table is very compen- 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, PLUMBING, 
TIMBER ROOFS, &c. 


AST week we reprinted some letters from the 

Times on Canterbury Cathedral-and careless 

plumbing. The following letters are reproduced from 
the same paper :— 


Srr,—Can the burning of part of the roof of Can- 
terbury Cathedral be made to teach a lesson in con- 
struction applicable for future uses ? 

The portion of the roof destroyed appears to have 
been covered with lead, which was under repair, the 
upsetting of a plumber’s fire causing the mischief. 

Lead has been very largely used on the roofs of 
buildings, as on our cathedrals, churches, palaces, and 
other buildings, old and new, public and private ; the 
framing of the modern roof (generally a flat) being of 
pine timber, but in buildings of more ancient date of 
oak. Where such lead-covered areas of roof are 
exposed to the direct action of the sun’s rays the 
wood beneath is, in time, made as ‘dry as tinder,” 
and is, consequently, ready to flash into fire when 
exposed to such a contingency (I cannot call it acci- 
dent) as that which occurred at Canterbury. A lead- 
covered flat, exposed to the rays of a summer sun, 
could not be walked over with bare feet without burn- 
ing and most probably blistering the skin. Such heat, 
summer after summer, tends to destroy the timber 
even if it escapes burning. What is the remedy? 
Floors and roofs can be constructed ‘‘ fireproof” by 
several well-known contrivances, such as by using 
wrought-iron T or double I beams, joists, or rafters, 
filled in with concrete. These can be used so that any 
temperature due to the rays of the sun will not inju- 
riously or dangerously affect the floors and roofs, 
which will then, in fact, be ‘‘ fireproof.” Architects 
and engineers may reasonably be expected to learn 
from such incidents as this at Canterbury, and, in 
effecting repairs, prepare against any repetition of 
such danger in the future. That which has happened 
once, things being similar, may happen again; but 
men will not learn this lesson ; hence we go on build- 
ing and burning down, as exemplified in our theatres. 
It need not be a wonder that modern buildings are 
burnt when their construction and management are 
considered; but it isa wonder that they escape so 
long. Bricks, timber, tiles, lead, and slates are so 
arranged and combined in modern English houses as 
to render burning very easy, and it appears that even 
stone stairs and some forms of fireproof floors only 
add to the danger when burning. Lead over timber 
is, however, a special source of danger, as the lead 
melts with the fire, 

Sept.5. RoBerT RAWLINSON, Civil Engineer. 


Srr,—The narrow escape of Canterbury Cathedral 
from destruction by fire has re-awakened in my mind 
an idea of the insecurity of our Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral—a theory that when first entertained might have 
been attributed to a desire to make the precaution I 
should have suggested financially advantageous. As, 
however, the alarm at Canterbury has revealed a real 
cause for anxiety for the safety of intricate and exten- 
sive timber roofs, permit me, through your columns, 
to advise an early application of silicate of potash 
(not soda) to the portions of such roofs as are or may 
be in danger of ignition. In using the silicate of 
potash a small proportion of aluminate of potash 
should be added. These should be mixed and applied 
within the hour, or the solution will gelatinise. This 
combination will protect the timber with a coating of 
silicate of alumina that would become vitreous by the 
action of fire and very considerably retard the progress 
of flame. Messrs. Hopkin & Williams, of New Caven- 
dish-street, I think, would supply the solutions, and, I 
have no doubt, would give the fullest details for their 
use.—I am, yours obediently, 


Stowmarket, September 5. SANDERS TROTMAN., 


Srr,—The preservation of our cathedrals from fire 
is a matter of such national importance, and their 
safety is so grievously imperilled by the vicious 
system of patching up decayed roofs with solder 
(déservedly denounced by Colonel Wrottesley), that as 
I have reason to believe it is still extensively adopted 
by those who are charged with the execution of neces- 
sary repairs, I venture to request the insertion of the 
following letter, in the hope that the mode of opera- 
tion recommenced by Colonel Wrottesley, and now 
employed at Lincoln, may become universal, and that 
the dangerous fire-basket, which, in spite of the 
strictest precautions, I can never see used on the roof 
of a cathedral without a nervous thrill, may be for 
ever banished.—Yours faithfully, 


EDMUND VENABLES. 
The Precentry, Lincoln, September 5, 
**Lincoln Cathedral, Sept. 5. 


“Rev. Srr,—Touching the late fire at Canterbury 
Cathedral, the letter of Lieutenant-Colonel G. Wrot- 


tesley, in the Times of this day, is worthy of being re-' 


read, and the advice therein strictly adopted. The use 
of solder for mending cathedral roofs is ineffective for 
keeping out the rain, and, moreover, it isin the end 
more expensive than taking a piece of iead out that 
has become bad, and replacing it with new, or, more 
properly speaking, with recast lead. 

“The method of laying on lead isto have the sheets 
of a reasonable size, which should never exceed 12ft. 
long, and the narrower they can be conyeniently put 
in, the better the work, and the less liable to be affected 
by the sudden changes in the temperature. In the 
lining of gutters proper drips should be provided, not 
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greater than 12ft. apart, 8ft. would be better. The 
mode of covering roofs is to use what is technically 
termed tabs; that is, square pieces of lead of about Gin. 
These are nailed on to the boarding of the roof at the 
meeting of two sheets, having their edges turned upabout 
4in. each. These edges are turned with the tabs into 
a roll, forming a complete protection to the roof below 
from the rain. The tabs used for steep roofs are more 
numerous than for flat ones, for the reason that the 
lead has.a greater tendency to slide down. 

“In some recasting that was done early in this year 
I took an account of the cost of the labour, and found 
that, with coals added, the cost was less than three- 
fourths of a penny per foot super. Iam, therefore, 
satisfied that it is less expensive to have the lead taken 
off and recast whenever it becomes bad than to en- 
deavour to mend it with solder, for with solder there 
is a perpetual expense and a leaky roof. 

“In the restoration of the roof over the south aisle 
of rectrochoir not a particle of solder was used, and 
the other roofs, which must be repaired very shortly, 
I would treat in the same way.—I am, Rey. Sir, your 
Obedient servant, 

“J. J. SmrvTH, Clerk of the Works to the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln, under J. L. Pearson, Esq. 


«The Rey. Canon Venables.’’ 


Srr,— When in applied chemistry we require either 
to line a wooden evaporating bath with lead, or to 
build a large chamber with that metal, we do not em- 
ploy a fiery furnace and pot of molten solder to effect 
the junction of the sheets, but simply a jet of ignited 
hydrogen anda rod of lead. Why do architects not 
adopt the same plan, and thus lessen the risks of de- 
stroying our ancestral mansions and glorious old Cathe- 
drals when engaged upon the repairs of their leaden 
roofs ?—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Davin S. Pricr, Ph.D. 


26, Great George-street, Westminster, September 5, 


Srr,—I believe there is not the slightest necessity for 
melting lead by the clumsy process which has so nearly 
proved fatal to Canterbury Cathedral. 

In a house I recently occupied at Rome, on some 
repairs being required to a leaden pipe, the workmen 
produced, instead of ared-hot iron and pan of charcoal, 
a small copper machine resembling a miniature dark 
lantern. From the mouth of this, on a lighted match 
being put into it, in a few moments a strong flame like 
that of a blowpipe streamed forth to the length of 
2in. or 3in., which was amply suflicient to melt the 
lead to any extent required. I found the machine was 
composed of two small spirit lamps, one above the 
other, both full of spirits of wine; the lower one was 
of the common kind such as we use for tea-urns; the 
upper one had its opening screwed down tight, but 
from the top surface a little pipe not the eighth of an 
inch in diameter curled over the side, and was turned 
underneath so as exactly to meet the wick of the lower 
lamp, On the latter being lighted, the upper receptacle 
soon began to boil, and its vapour, rushing through 
the little pipe against the flame of the lower lamp, 
produced a horizontal jet of great power which lasted 
as long as there was any spirit left. The whole appa- 
ratus could be easily carried in the pocket. I bought 
it and brought it to England. On showing it to one 
of our plumbers he told me they were not unknown 
here, but seldom or never used. 

This contrivance might be unnecessarily costly for 
the repairs of common house pipes and cisterns, butt 
where roofs are in question, most people would gladly 
pay the cost of the spirits of wine to ayoid the risk 
now incurred.—I am, &ce., 2. 


ae NE RD, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN BRICKYARDS. 
—PROSECUTION OF AN HmPLOYER.—At the Bir- 
mingham Police. Court, on Friday last, Mr. John 
Bond, brickmaker, Garrison-lane, appeared in answer 
to a summons issued against him by Mr. W. H. 
Johnson,'sub-inspector of factories, charging him with 
having employed in his brickyard, on the 30th ult., 
four children, each being under the age of thirteen 
years, for more than six anda half hours per day, 
and also with having employed a girl, under the age 
of sixteen years, contrary to the Workshops Regula- 
tion Act.—Mr. Johnson said that the Workshops 
Act was extended to brickyards in 1867, and, in ac- 
cordance with the Act, no boy under 10 years of age 
could be employed in brickyards, and no boy under 
the age of 13 years could be employed for more than 
63 hours per day; and also by an Act passed in 1871, 
no girl under 16 years of age could be employed in 
brickyards.—Defendant, in answer to the charge, 
said that only two of the children had been really 
employed in the yard, and they worked for their 
parents. The others were in the yard on the occa- 
sion of the inspector’s visit, but they were not in any 
way employed by him. ‘hey brought their parents’ 
meals, and they stopped in the yard and did a little 
work for a few minutes, much against his wish.— 
The magistrate imposed the mitigated penalty of 1s. 
and costs in each of the five cases, amounting 
altogether to £3 7s.6d. The full penalty in each 


case is £5. 
OO 


The Wesleyan Chapel at Teignmouth has recently 
been enlarged by the erection of new galleries, &ec. 


‘at a cost of £300. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


CANTERBURY.—It is satisfactory to know that 
the damage done to the Cathedral by the late fire, 
although very destructive so far as it extended, has 
done little injury to any part other than the roof. 
That portion of the roof destroyed is the oldest 
throughout the edifice, and it has long been deter- 
mined to renewit. Indeed, this arrangement only 
failed being carried out owing to a large outlay for 
apparatus wherewith to heat the interior of the 
cathedral, suggested, we believe, to the Chapter by 
the late Dean. It is estimated that to repair the 
damage an outlay of between £3,000 and £4,000 
will be required. The work of clearing away the 
ruins has already begun, and the work of restora- 
tion will, it is understood, be carried out by Messrs. 
Gaskin & Godden, builders, of Canterbury, under 
the direction of Mr. H. Austen, the cathedral 
surveyor. 


Earts BAarron.—Earls Barton Church is now 
undergoing restoration, under the direction of 
Messrs. Slater & Carpenter. The* chancel is nearly 
completed. Its side walls have undergone restora- 
tion, and parapets of Weston and Weldon stone 
have been added, and suitable crosses placed on each 
of the gables. On the north side of the chancel 
has been built an organ chamber, which is connected 
with the chancel by a lofty arched opening, and the 
old Tudor window, which had to be removed, has 
been placed on the north side of the chamber. The 
old roof has been removed, and has been replaced by 
a high-pitched kingpost oak roof, newly-leaded. 
The inside of the roof is oak, panelled and 
moulded, set off by an oak cornice. ‘The side walls 
have been stripped of the old plaster and whitewash, 
and have been e-plastered. The old Norman re- 
cesses have been cleansed of all whitewash, colour, 
&c., so that the primary tooling hasnot been interfered 
with. The old triplet chancel window has not been 
overlooked, and the old mullions have been taken 
down and replaced with a new inner arch. A stained 
glass window has been put in by Messrs. Bell & 
Almond, of London. The chancel will be used for 
service during the restoration of the nave. The 
builder is Mr. Allen, of Irthlingborough. 


Guascow.—A new U.P. Church was opened at 
Glasgow on Sunday. The church has galleries on 
three sides, and contains upwards of 750 sittings. 
The vestry, session-room, and other conveniences 
are on the basement floor; also a large hall to ac- 
commodate 400 persons, with raised platform, and 
two retiring rooms attached. The design is early 
French Gothic, and the architect Mr. J. L. Cowan, 
of West Regent-street, Glasgow. The front gable 
has three medallion heads, life-size, of Knox, 
Ebenezer, Erskine, and Chalmers, executed by Mr. 
Wm. Mossman, sculptor. The whole cost is under 
£3,000. 


LricestER.—The ground for the Howe Memo- 
rial Church, which is to be erected in the neighbour- 
hood of Sparkenhoe-street, has been staked out, 
under the direction of the architect, Mr. G. E. 
Street. The contractor is Mr. Roberts, of Weedon, 
and the amount of the contract is £3,690 for the 
church completed up to a certain point. 


Mancuesrer.—A new Wesleyan Chapel is nearly 
completed in Cheetham-hill-road, Manchester. 
Messrs. Clege & Knowles are the architects, and 
Mr. Foggett the contractor. The total cost will be 
nearly £10,000. At the south-west corner there is 
a tower and spire 160ft. high. The building is of 
parpoint stone, with ornamental Hollington dressings. 
There are two galleries, and accommodation is pro- 
vided for 900 persons. 


PortTLAND.—The Bishop of Salisbury has conse- 
crated thenew church of S. Peter, the Grove, Portland. 
The edifice has been erected entirely by convict 
labour, the site being granted by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and since formally handed over to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The designs were 
furnished by Major du Cane, R.E., surveyor-general 
of convict prisons. Accommodation is provided for 
522 persons, and the church is intended chiefly for 
the warders of the prison and their families. The 
plan is cruciform, with semi-circular ended transepts 
and chancel. The church was begun in 1871, and 
the cost of materials has been about £1,400. 


Trinity CoLteGE Cuurcyu, Enrinpurcu.—The 
restoration of this fine old church is fast approach- 
ing completion. The original apse is now ready for 
the groined roof, with its elaborate bosses, that have 
been lying so long at the foot of the Calton Hill. The 
architect (Mr. Lessels) has, however, encountered 
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unforeseen difficulties in restoring the apse as it 
formerly existed. Many of the stones, from long 
exposure, are in a very dilapidated condition, parti- 
cularly those for the jambs and tracery of the 
windows, the shafts of the piers, arch mouldings, 
&c.; a great number of the ornamental stones have 
also been carried away, so that it will be necessary 
to replace them with new work. An appeal has 
been made for funds to carry on the restoration of 
this beautiful and unique relic of Scotch architecture. 
It is to be hoped the appeal will not be made in 
vain. 


BUILDINGS. 


BARWELL, LEICESTERSHIRE. — New national 
schools have been recently erected at Barwell. The 
buildings comprise large school-rooms for boys, 
girls, and infants, class-rooms, porches, and cloak- 
rooms. The materials used are red brick and Attle- 
borough stone. The architect was Mr. F. B. Osborn, 
of Birmingham, and the contractor was Mr. F. 
Simpson, of Leicester. 


Brisrot.—Considerable progress has been made 
with the buildings for the new out-patients’ depart- 
ment of the Bristol General Hospital. Mr. Gingell, 
the architect, expects that by January 1, 1873, the 
buildings will be finished. The cost will be about 
£8,000. 


CAmBripGr.—The guardians of the Cambridge 
Union are about to erect an Infectious Diseases 
Hospital on an isolated spot on the border of the 
town, to consist of, on the ground floor, for each sex, 
night and day conyalescence wards, kitchen, and 
nurses’ rooms, with offices ; on the first floor will be 
two wards, 20ft. by 30ft.,,each containing six beds, 
and an occasional ward for two beds. All wards 
will be ventilated by foul air flues, worked in the 
walls, and a continual supply of fresh air will be 
admitted into the wards by small inlets formed with 
iron hoppers covered with fly-wire at the top of the 
sashes. A detached dead and wash house will be 
provided. The whole of the works are to be carried 
out from the drawings and specification prepared by 
Mr. Edwin Bays, architect, Cambridge. 


Reaprinc.—At the last meeting of the Reading 
Town Council Mr. Waterhouse submitted plans of 
the proposed new municipal buildings and town hall 
improvements, modified with a view of keeping the 
buildings within the proposed new line of Vastern- 
street, and with a curved front towards Friar-street. 
The committee approved of the plans as modified, 
and requested the architect to prepare a specification 
and advertise for tenders. 


—_—_—_.—___—_ 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


A Battot MonumeEntT.—At a preliminary meeting 
held last week at Bristo!, it was resolved to take im- 
mediate steps to raise a memorial to the late Mr. H. 
F. H. Berkeley, coupling with it the name of Mr. 
Grote. 


Dunropin.—On Monday the Queen laid the 
memorial stone of a monument to the memory of the 
late Duchess of Sutherland in the grounds of Dun- 
robin Castle. The monument is in the form of an 
Eleanor cross, with a bronze bust of the late Duchess, 
and will be built of freestone. 


New Fountain aT Patna, N.B.—On Monday 
week a new fountain, presented to the people of 
Patna by Major Walker, was opened with much re- 
joicing. The fountain consists of a basement of 
polished gray Aberdeen granite, with two basins, 
into which the water flows through two metal spouts 
issuing from lions’ heads. Above is a moulded 
plinth of Yorkshire stone supporting the shaft of the 
fountain, which is of polished Aberdeen granite, with 
a moulded band across the middle, with a carved 
shield, and arms a lion rampant. Above the shaft is 
a richly-carved Gothic capital, with splayed angles, 
surmounted by an open corona in Yorkshire stone, 
carrying a carved conyentional fleur-de-lis. ‘The 
total height of the fountain is 12ft. from the base- 
ment to the top of the finial. Upon the shaft, in 
incised and gilt letters, is an inscription. The design 
was furnished by Mr. Henry H. Vale, F.BR.1.B.A., 
Liverpool. 


PENDERYN.—A_ costly Aberdeen granite cross, 
12ft. in height, has recently been placed in Penderyn 
Churchyard, in memory of the late Rev. C. Maybery, 
who has been rector of the parish for 40 years, and 
an active magistrate for the counties of Brecon and 
Glamorgan. The Forest of Dean stone base (which 
is square upon plan) has small recessed red polished 
granite shafts at the corners, and trefoils of similar 
material are inlaid in the fronts of the four gablets 
at the apex of the cap. The circular gray granite 
5in. column supporting the red granite cross has a 
moulded cap and base, and both are highly polished. 
The execution of the work was entrusted to Mr. T. 
D. Williams, monumental sculptor, of Aberdare, by 
the architect, Mr. E. &. Lingen Barker, of Hereford. 


EES 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all Rasa ace should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the 
allotted to correspondence.] ‘ a 


To OuR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. : 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.0. ’ 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
Office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. i 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eigh 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms fo: 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained o: 
application to the Publisher. : ¥ 


Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” are inserte 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four word 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 4 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANGE), 


15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s. 9d. for thre 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each, ; 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS, 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs t 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplie 
with the BuILDING NEws, post free from this Office, fo 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16¢., gold) per annum, and i 
Belgium for the sum of 21 franes, payable in advance, — 


The remittance should, in all cases, be made b 
International Post-office Order. 


r= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially whe 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested 1 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Offic 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payabl 


NOTICE. 

The time for sending in the drawings for the BUILDIN 
NEwS School Planning Competition is extended to tl 
30th of November, 1872. For particulars, see BUILDI 
News, August 9, 1872, p. 102, and Answers to Correspot 


dents, September 6, 1872. 
2 


Recervep.—o. 8. B.—O. S. A.—Wader.—J. P. S.—J. H. 
F, W. R.—Japanner.—C. O.—G. & H. T. & Co.—E, L. 
CO. H.—T. G.—M. B. A.—S. J. N.—W. Y.—J. P.—NeV 
TN. B.—S. & Co.—Provincial Draughtsman.—W. ] 
—Governor. . , 


E. W.—Ask through Intereommunication. 


E. T. H.—It was stated last week, and is stated agai 
this week, that the time of sending in the drawings f 
the School Planning Competition is extended to the 30 
of November next. fae 


AN ARCHITECT'S Pupri.—Your letter iszinadmissibl 
Write Sir G. G. Scott a respectful letter. ; 


DAvip DANCE,—Something may be done in the way 
competition in the line you suggest by and bye. 


J. R. NAYLOR.—You can get the “ Rules to be Observed | 
the Planning and Fitting-up of Schools” at Spotti 
woode’s, printers, New-street, E.C. ia 


J. A. S.—You should have authenticated your lette 
and particularly as you are severe on another writer. 


iS 


Correspondence. 


—_—_ > 


LEICESTER. : 
To the Editor of the Buitpive News. 


Srr,—The initials ““E. W. G.” are familiar to a 
readers of the Burpinc News, and, in his time, tt 
author has done good service to the profession. 
has written on many subjects to advantage, and cr 
ticised most architects (himself included) ana the 
works, with a vigour, a power, and an audacity unr 
valled. Unhappily he has, in this last respect, tt 
rare quality of looking at the world from an em 
nence too lofty for most men in these days to asp! 
to. No architecture of medern times is fit for h 
praise, and but few architects for centuries past hay 
escaped his condemnation or rebuke. This, howeve 
is quite in the nature of things, for, if in this how 
ing wilderness of art he sees no feature to admir 
no beauty, no green oasis to refresh the weary $0 
even in hisown free unfettered works, how impossib 
is it to find outside the circle of. his admiring frien 
and followers this missing ideal! We hardly kno 
whether “‘E. W. G.” is centuries before or centurl 
behind his time. Had he lived in, and participated | 
rearing the splendid works of the Medizval time 
possibly succeeding generations might have bet 
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fascinated by his works, and awed by the greatness 
of his name. But this modern British public, 
phlegmatic and immovable in most things—always 
30 in art matters—has not yet been educated up to his 
standard, Inmany of the great competitions of late 
years, men of eminence and large retaining fees have 
placed him highest on the list of competitors ; but, 
public opinion, lik» that embodiment at Covent Garden 
Theatre, shuts its eyes to the beauty of exterior show, 
tinsel, or glitter, which it confounds with true and 
noblest art. Itlooks at ease, comfort, mere arrange- 
ment and convenience, as things of much greater 
importance, so that “ E. W. G.,” with his architec- 
ture always beautiful, and frequently unique, finds 
himself quietly skifted off the stage and pooh-poohed 
into the background. This is to be regretted, more 
especially so because there is no hope of a new order 
of things until this “art architect” shall pay greater 
respect to arrangement and internal fitness of things 
—qualities generally attributable to the building 
surveyor architect —to which, as against the art 
phase of the question, the true Briton has an attach- 
ment which is superb. 

But Mr. Godwin has his revenge in holding up his 
contemporaries and rivals to popular ridicule. <A 
great proportion of the architectural profession at 
this moment is, doubtless, utterly beneath the con- 
tempt of our critic, so that when he singles out a 
person or place for special comment, we may be sure 
that it is one of the few men or places not yet sunk 
to the deepest depths, or lost amid the mazes of me- 
diocrity. In his fifth article, last week, on ‘Modern 
Architects and their Works,” “E. W. G.” makes 
special mention of Bristol, Plymouth, and Leicester. 
I have before made a few remarks on Plymouth, and 
I now propose to follow suit on Leicester. 

Leicester should have been a city; true, it wants 
a cathedral and something to make it one, but its 
historical associations are rich and rare. The re- 
mains of Medieval buildings are scant, save of 
churches, and happily all of them have not yet 
been restored off the face of the earth. There is S. 
Mary’s, with more force and beauty in its work of 
seven centuries old than can be found in modern 
imitations within a day’s march. S. Margaret’s 
possesses a noble tower, a quaint porch, and fine 
windows in Perpendicular style. Mr. Brandon has 
restored the mother church, and added a lofty tower, 
which is somewhat heavy and cumbersome. ‘This 
church is of great beauty, possessing a double nave. 
But it is not the old so much as the new work of 
which at this moment I desire to speak. The 
new churches are undoubtedly superior to those very 
‘‘ ordinary” ones peculiar to Plymouth. Mr. Scott 
has built no less than three; one is of brick, rich and 
harmonious on the inside, but the exterior is not up 
to his mark. §. Matthew’s, by the same hand, is a 
church of enormous size; the east end is remarkable 
for the glass being set in reveal of 14in. from the 
wall face, with good effect. It has often occurred 
to me that architects forget themselves in placing 
the glass as near the outside face as possible. In 
secular buildings it is never attempted, because of 
the thin-skinned effect which follows. 

The new church of S. Mark’s, in Belgrave Gate, 
by Mr. Christian, is the last and best of Leicester 
churches. The site is commanding, the grouping 
sffective, and the detail worked out with care. The 
tower is massive, but exceedingly stunted at the 
belfry stage. Altitude in the upper stage is always 
Z00d, but from the absence of it here much effect is 
ost. 

Trinity Church is remarkable in many ways. It 
is not yet complete, and is partially obscured by 
scaffolding ; sufficient, however, is exposed to view 
to show the quality and nature of the design. The 
body of the church is almost obscured by surround- 
ing houses, and the site has been seized to develope 
a novelty in church building. It has a flat ware- 
house roof of about 50ft. span in front, and marking 
which is a central tower of great size and somewhat 
ornate; flanking this tower are staircase turrets of 
good proportions. This group of buildings, seen from 
King-street, has a bold and striking, but withal, a 
chapel-like effect. The detail is not sufficiently 
churchy, 


A Puseyite church across the Soar, the result of 
a local competition, is undoubtedly unrivalled in the 
world. I should suppose the ideas of Father 
Ignatius and the architect of this building are 
quite in harmony. The portions of the tower 
already built are suitable for a mountain top; the 
apse might stand alone on a prairie, and the 
church—anywhere but in the green fields of 
Leicestershire. There is no connection between the 
three, which are quite dissimilar ; the architect 
might possibly be fit to design a bridge or a break- 
water—that is to say, where everything is gro- 
vesque, hideous, horrid. How many of the com- 


——_ 


petitions in late years have terminated in this way, 
owing greatly to the blindness and infatuation of 
the British public, or to their shadows, the vestry- 
men ? . 

Of street architecture there is but little to admire. 
The National Provincial Bank is unworthy the 
Company and the site; the most striking features of 
this building are the enormous balls rising aloft the 
very poor dormers. Mr. Gibson was not the archi- 
tect of this work. 

A much better design, and appropriate in many 
respects, is the warehouse of Messrs. Hodge, by 
Shenton & Baker, architects. It is a building of 
three stories, the bottom one forms a solid base in 
stone, the upper portions being in brick, in the treat- 
ment of which a proper regard has been paid to the 
material—a quality not often found. 

I now come to the works of Mr. Joseph 
Goddard. There is in his style an individuality 
but rarely found. We cannot confound his works 
with that of the local brethren. The essential 
qualities of his buildings is “prettiness.” I am 
not so sure that he takes Sir G. G. Scott as his 
prophet, but if so, the knight is badly followed. 
Sir Gilbert can be great without being pretty, but 
when our lady’s man is not pretty he is nowhere. 
A clock tower in the square is, of course, to the 
young and aspiring architect, the beau ideal of all 
that is lovely. It meets his ambition fully, for it is 
all prettiness, all show, essentially to be stared at. 
Inside there may be a staircase leading nowhere, 
and outside, there is, of course, a corresponding 
string-course having the same destination. At the 
four corners are effigies of the great men and bene- 
factors of the place, and beneath, stopping the hood- 
moulds, are the visages of, possibly, the architect and 
his wife. ‘This is essential to prettiness, and if the 
works are for the gazing throng, why not the man? 
There is no base, but four gates to keep away the 
dogs, so that the whole toy looks literally sunk 
fathoms into the ground. 

S. Mary’s Schools are of the same type and charac- 


| ter, and have no other quality than prettiness. Much 


“ natural” carving, the effigy of a boy on the right, 
with a lonely buttress and polished marble shafts to 
support it, and, of course, the effigy of a girl on the 
left : these are the chief features of the design, all in 
parenthesis, and which might have been omitted. 
The side elevation does not aim at this effect, and 
the consequence is it is infinitely superior. Beauty 
will not arise by useless amalgamation of features, 
however elegant in themselves, and the greatest ad- 
vantage which Mr. Goddard could have at this 
moment is a check in many of his idiosyncrasies. 
By far less pretentious, and infinitely superior, is the 
school by the same hand near S. Matthew’s Church. 
Whether we look at his schools, his shops, his clock- 
tower, or his dwelling-houses, we find the same effect, 
the same prettiness, the same show, the same ex- 
travagance of detail, the same striving after effect, 
and the same errors. A little variety in this way is 
charming enough, but we care not to be surfeited 
by it. 

The shops in Belgrave Gate are undoubtedly Mr. 
Goddard’s best works; I should suppose that in 
this case he has been checked in expenditure, for it 
is not full of useless features, and there is a quiet 
homeliness in the facade, and a picturesqueness in the 
upper stage, which in street architecture generally 
we so sadly want.—I am, &c., 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL AND 
PLUMBER’S WORK. 


Str,—In common with others of your readers, 
while lamenting the damage done to this glorious old 
structure, I am glad that it was no worse than it is. 
The plumber’s chaffer-pan is blamed as the cause of 
the fire ; now, allowing that, I should like to know 
what it stood upon. At p. 95 of the Bur~pine 
News for February 2, 1872, a sketch is given of a 
plumber’s chaffer-pan with iron tray underneath it, 
which tray should be filled with water. I would 
ask, therefore, if such a tray was used by the 
plumbers at Canterbury Cathedral, and if they had 
water in the tray? When there is no water in the 
tray the heat of fire might easily make iron so hot 
as that dry wood below the tray would ignite. 
Supposing the tray rested on some level space 

covered withlead and wood under- 
B neath the lead, then for greater 
safety the tray should not only have 


i 
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F I 
j-2 4} | water in it but a layer of slates, or 
as] | some other non-combustible sub- 
‘C} stance should be also put under- 


neath the tray. For greater safety, also, a circular fire- 
screen of iron wire or gauze should be used as a 
safeguard to chaffer-pan, as per sketch, where A is 
chaffer-pan, B fire-screen, and © iron tray with 


about 3in. of water in it, in which water all cinders 
falling out of chaffer-pan are at once quenched. 
When working on such buildings as we are speaking 
of extra precautions ought to be taken, and an 
extra hand put on to watch fire, especially while the 
others were away at meal times, would surely be no 
great hardship in the way of expense.—I am, &e., 
PLUMBER. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL FOR EDINBURGH. 


Srr,—The exhibition of the Cathedral designs of 
the three English and three Scottish architects is 
closed to the public, but it seems to have created a 
great interest in church architecture among the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, if one is to judge by the amount 
of amateur criticism and correspondence to be found 
almost daily in the Scotsman, the Edinburgh Cou- 
rant, and the Daily Review. None of these effu- 
sions give token of much acquaintance with either 
ecclesiology or architecture on the part of their 
writers; while, in most of them, the spirit of parti- 
sanship is ludicrously obvious. I never remember 
an architectural competition that has elicited, on the 
part of the non-professional press, so copious a dis- 
charge of unintelligent criticism. Certes, the good 
citizens of Edinburgh are, if we are to judge by 
their newspapers, hardly ripe for the adoption of 
universal suffrage in the matter of church architec- 
ture; and this Cathedral competition, with its pre- 
adjudication exhibition, has afforded a signal proof 


' of the wisdom of at least one of the clauses of the 


competition regulations, lately approved by the 
General Conference of Architects in London—the 
clause that provides that the public exhibition of 
the designs shall not, as it often does, precede, but 
take place after, the award of the adjudicators. The 
trustees, under the will of the foundress, with whom 
alone rests the award, and who act in reality in only a 
private capacity, for the Edinburgh Episcopalians, 
must be somewhat disconcerted by the appeals in the 
local papers to adopt this or that design, for this or 
that municipal object. The designs will, before 
selection, be subjected to a scrutiny as to cost by 
some sworn surveyor; and we hear that the trus- 
tees’ selection, on other grounds, is likely to be 
guided or moderated by a report from Mr. Ewan 
Christian, or some other architect of known expe- 
rience in church building. I shall not greatly edify 
our own readers if I give them a resume of the va- 
rious criticisms of the local press. In all of them 
there runs a prevalent idea that the competing 
architects ought to have so placed their cathedrals 
as to orientate to the west (if we may employ the 
phrase), so as to face to, and be approached from, 
the existing finished street (Melville-street). ‘‘Itivers,” 
we learn from Brindley, the Duke of Bridgwater’s 
engineer, were made ‘to feed navigable canals.” 
Cathedrals, we now learn, should stand so as to face 
and terminate finished streets. The several compe- 
titors seem very sensibly to have ignored this very 
grave municipal necessity.—I am, &c., 8. S. 


VENTILATING TROUGH JUNCTIONS FOR 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


Srr,—I trust I may be excused expressing my 
disappointment at Mr. Guillaume’s last letter. In 
mine of August 30th, in order to prevent miscon- 
ception and to give the ‘trough junction” idea fair 
play, I asked Mr. Guillaume to give a drawing of 
his ventilated trough, showing its practical applica- 
tion, but, as page 190 shows, he declines to do so. 
Now, { am sorry for this for several reasons: 
First, because we have taken up a considerable 
amount of your valuable space, and the result has 
been almost 22/; second, he asserts that I misunder- 
stood his ‘‘ trough junction.” Now, supposing I do, 
there wax all the more reason, surely, to give a 
sketch of it so that I might understand it, and if I, 
a practical tradesman, misunderstood his verbal 
description of it, how much more would non- 
practical readers be likely to misunderstand it ? 

As the case stands I am unable to acknowledge 
that I misunderstood the “principle” of it, or that 
I am wrong in the position I have taken up regard- 
ing it. If in saying so I do not accord to Mr. 
Guillaume’s “trough junction ” the credit it really 
deserves he alone is to blame, because he refuses to 
give me that light which might enable me to accord 
it. This leads me to observe, further, that it is the 
duty of all your correspondents to remember that 
they do not write merely for their own satisfaction, 
but for the information of all your readers, and, 
therefore, all correspondence sent in should be so 
written as that it may, as far as possible under the 
circumstances, be easily and readily understood by 
all. 

Mr. Guillaume compares his trough with the 
style of ventilation shown at p. 392, Vol. XXIL, 
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- and at once awards the palm to the trough. This 
appears to me to be giving away the prize before 
the race has been run! Now, that won’t do; first 
give us a drawing of this wonderful trough, show- 
ing its application, and then we can all judge. I 
think Mr. Guillaume makes a mistake when he says 
that the plans referred to at p. 392, Vol. XXII, are 
only the ordinary method, for while the carrying up 
of a ventilating-pipe from top of soil-pipe may be 
the ordinary method, yet the additional ventilating- 
pipe shown by P P, Figs. 113 and 118, p. 392, lead- 
ing off tops of syphon traps, is, so far, at least, as 
my experience goes, an extra-ordinary method. As 
to the idea that the gas will force itself through a 
properly locked syphon trap, that is a pure dream, 
at least, where the syphon trap leads into a ventilated 
soil-pipe of proper size. 

J admire Mr. Guillaume’s candour in admitting 
that his trough is only useful for water-closets in 
certain situations, and that it is not adapted for soil- 
pipes in the centre of a building; but when he adds 
that placing soil-pipes in the centre of a building is 
‘Ca plan which no common-sense would tolerate,” I 
am at issue with him at once, and to illustrate this 
I can hardly do better than call attention to the 
beautiful plates given with the Burtpine News no 
longer ago than August 16, 1872, and to observe, 
shall we say—Well, Mr. Redding, your design, gene- 
rally speaking, may show able planning and good 
taste, but seeing you have no less a number than 
about half-~a-dozen water-closets in the centre of the 
building, that is ‘‘a plan which no common-sense 
would tolerate”!—I am, &c., PLUMBER. 


PLYMOUTH ARCHITECTURE. 


S1r,—Allow me to wind up, as far as I am concerned, 
my correspondence with ‘‘Quatrefoil,” as the discussion 
is assuming a circular, and therefore an interminable, 
form. 

“ Quatrefoil” hasan advantage over me in being on 
the spot, which I am not, and, therefore, I must be ex- 
cused for referring to the non-existent buttresses of S. 
Stephen’s asthe cause of the doorway infringing on 
the window. But whatever the cause, I remember 
considering it justifiable at the time it was done, and 
I doubt not but that most practical Gothic architects 
could find an authority for it if requisite. I would 
also ask if he is aware why the buttresses on the south 
side of the tower are “‘corbelled out”? If he does not 
I will tell him, what is almost self-evident, as the tem- 
porary iron tie-rods of the interior will show, that 
when the south aisle is added the buttresses will be 
built up, and the corbelling will cease to exist. The 
southern wall of the nave also indicates the future 
aisle, which will be built on the falling in of the lease 
of the adjoining house. IT amnot aware of having in 
any way mentioned Ottery S. Mary Church, and on 
the general subject of our letters I must retain my 
Own opinions and leave him to do the same. 

With respect to your other correspondent, who 
seems rather to support my defence of the Devonport 
churches, I would ask ‘‘Three Towns,” if he has 
not seen the plans, &c., of S. James’s, Plymouth, to 
try and get asight of them, when, perhaps, he will 
not consider my opinion of its merits very rash. My 
judgment of it is an independent one, and not based 
on the ‘ Ecclesiologist” or any other authority, and 
I may add that one whose name (were I at liberty to 
give it) would be acknowledged as an authority second 
to no other, observed to me, ‘‘ the church is most in- 
geniously planned, and the elevations very good, and 
if I ever find myself within fifty miles of it when 
finished I shall certainly pay it visit. I trust that 
money will not be wanting to complete it handsomely, 
as it deserves.” 

As regards Mannamead Church, Iam hardly in a 
position to offer an opinion on it, but when I saw it 
sometime ago as amere shell, the two points that 
pleased me were the windows, which I thought very 
good, and the mason work, of a very beautiful stone, 
far handsomer than any I have ever seen in Plymouth, 
excepting, perhaps, the rich red stone from Bovisand, 
which is all but unknown in the towns asa building 
material, and where it is chiefly used for paving pur- 
poses. If local architects wish to see its effect let them 
visit Antony Church, or alodgein Antony grounds 
between the house and the ferry. If I mistake not, 
Trematon Castle is built of it. As to the plan of 
Mannamead Church, it struck me as being very 
abnormal, not to say heterodox, but I had only a 
passing glance at an incomplete building. 

I would also inform ‘“‘Three Towns” that S. Andrew's 
Chapel, Plymouth, was the work of a local architect, 
Mr. Foulstone, and that Trinity Church and Christ- 
church were the work of Mr. Wightwick.—I am, &c., 

PLYMOUTHIAN. 


P.S.—As my eminent authority for the merits of S. 
James’s Church, Plymouth, may possibly be doubted 
in his anonymous character, I herewith give you his 
name, in confidence, together with my own. I must 
also beg to thank you for having kindly inserted my 
letters, of which I now send you the last. 


SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


_Sir,—Will you kindly tell me whether we have the 
right of “lighting” into the ‘“ yards” marked at the 
back of the site?—I am, &c., E. H. B. 


[Answer.—Yes,] 


Intercommumnication, 


—_—_—_@—__—_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[2652.|—Northamptonshire Churches, é&c.— 
I shall feel obliged if any one will inform me where I 
can purchase the above book, and what the @f there 
is such a work) price of it is. -GARGOYLE. 


[2653.]—Clerk.—Do you think it is necessary,in order 
that my son may become a good quantity surveyor 
and estimating clerk, that he should work at the bench 
and learn it practically ;—PATER. 


[2654.]—Stoves.—Will any reader tell me the 
proper way to fix one of Carrell & Bennett’s stoves, 
made by Nock, of Birmingham? One I have fixed 
will not bake, although there appears to be draught 
enough; but in my opinion the chimney is not high 
enough, as there are houses and other chimneys at least 
15 or 20 feet above the chimney in which the stove is 
fixed.—R. W. 

[2655.] Sawing Timber by a Wire Charged 
with Electricity.—Can you give me the address of 
the inventor of the above? I think itis Dr. Robert- 
son, of New York. Also, where can I find an account 
of it in a scientific or other journal?—W. E. HuGuHeEs. 


REPLIES. 


(2643.] —Puzzolana.—Artificial puzzolana is made 
of powdered brick or tile dust. In Holland they make 
it from burnt clay.—J. T. J. 


[2644.]—Party Wall.—tiIn reply to “R. L.’s” 
questions respecting party walls, I think the Act is 
explicit respecting dangerous structures, and that such 
dangerous structures must be ‘‘ forthwith taken down, 
secured, or repaired, as the case requires.” If such 
structure be a party wall, the notice from the Commis- 
sioners supersedes the necessity for all other notices, 
and both owners must mutually suffer the ineonve- 
nience. As to the re-erection, I imagine both owners 
would be glad to rebuild as soon as possible, of course 
equally sharing expenses. With regard to the next 
question, it is clear that there is no provision (excep- 
tional) in the Act for the case mentioned, and justly 
so, because it would be hard for the adjoining owner 
(who would receive no compensation from insurance) 
to be inconvenienced by rebuilding and its consequent 
horrors because his neighbour has been unfortunate. 
But it is not always necessary to rebuild party walls 
after a fire, unless some raising or alteration is con- 
templated, and in that case the usual and only course 
is to arrange terms with the adjoining owner, which 
must be done when the notice has expired, in the 
manner described in the Act, if not arranged pre- 
viously. The motive for this is evident, that the build- 
ing owner may not improve without regard to the 
adjoining owner’s rights. ‘‘R. L.” will find that if 
he cannot arrange terms with the adjoining owner 
now he will be unable to do so at the expiration of 
the notice.—NEMO., 

[2647.|,—_Keeping Out the Damp.—I recently 
tried the instanter enamel, advertised in the BurLDING 
News, and found it the most eflicient remedy possible 
for damp walls.—F. U. 


[2647.,—Keeping Out the Damp.—Dig a trench 
on outside from surface of ground to 4in. below floor 
line, build a 44in. brick-course in half Portland cement 
and half sand, keep every joint well flushed and 
pointed as work proceeds, pack on outside of brickwork 
6in. thick well-prepared puddle clay.x—AN OXFORD 
LAD. 


[2647.|—Keeping Out the Damp.—tThe cure is 
to build a 9in. brick wall 3ft. below the surface level, 
and build it clear of the present one about Sin. or 6in., 
till it reaches within 3in. or 4in. from the surface level, 
and then cover it with pavements about 15in. or 18in. 
broad, with a fall of about a quarter of an inch to the 
foot, and point the joints with Portland cement.— 
H. M. 


(2649.]—_Masonry.—Treat the arch as a section of 
a sphere.—H. C. 


SINGLE FACED 


around 6 to c, pressing the tape into all quirks, 
hollows, &c., as for painting.—H. C. 


S. Mary Orrery, the most interesting of all 
the Devonshire churches, well-known as almost a 
counterpart, on a reduced scale, of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, and one of the few examples of Medieval 
copyism we have, is undergoing repairs under Mr. 
Butterfield, of London, the architect who restored the 
church some yearsago. New parapets and battle- 
ments, with pinnacles upou the angles, are being 
erected upon the north and south towers ; they are of 
Bath stone. The work is in the hands of Messrs. 
Digby & Son, builders, of that town. 


STAINED GLASS. iA 

BELGRAVE -Cum - BrrstaLu. — A stained glass 
window has been lately raised in the chancel of Bel- 
grave church, in memory of the late vicar, the Rey, 
R. Stephens. The design of the window records the 
principal events of our Saviour’s life, and has been 
executed by Messrs. Ward, Hughes & Co.,of London. 
Another window has also been raised by two mem. 
bers of the family in the chancel of Birstall church, 
the subjects being our Lord’s Nativity, Crucifixion 
and Ascension, executed by the same firm. A 
reredos will, we understand, be shortly raised in 
Belgrave church by the parishioners, from a design 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. ys: 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—A stained glass window 
has lately been put up on the south side of the Lady 
Chapel, in memory of Bishop Burgess, who presided 
over the Diocese of Salisbury from 1825 to 1837, 
bearing the following inscription at the base:—* Ad 
gloriam Dei et in honoratum memoriam Thome 
Burgess quondam Episcopi de Sarum qui obitt Peb. 
19, 1837, poni curaverant propinqui et amici adhue 
superstites. A.D. 1872.” The window, which is by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, forms part of a scheme 
which has been prepared for the four windows 
the Lady Chapel, comprising the chief events in the 
life of our Lord, of which, therefore, three remain 
yet to be completed. Hach window consists of two 
lights, with five subjects in medallions in each light 
Thatrecently finished contains the Marriage at Can 
His Mother and Brethren Inquiring for Our Lor 
The Bearing of the Cross, The Crucifixion, ‘The De: 
position, 8. John Leading the Blessed Virgin from 
Calvary, The Entombment, The Marys at the 
Tomb. The Confession of S. Thomas, The Char: 


to 8. Peter. i. 
—_———<)>__—_- 

WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 

MATTERS. ice 


Torauay.—In compliance with the report of Mr 
Hawkshaw, the Torquay Local Board haye de- 
termined to recommend to the Local Government 
Board the adoption of Mr. Bazalgette’s plan for the 
disposal of the sewage of the town. Mr. Bazal- 
gette proposes to construct a large intercepting cul- 
vert, which would prevent all discharge of sewage 
into the bay, and carry it by means of a subter. 
raneous tunnel into the depths of the sea, three mi 
distant from Torquay, at a rocky promontory kno 
as ‘ Hope’s Nose.” ‘The cost is estimated at £30,00 


WetsHpoou.—Another illustration of the conne 
tion between disease and the use of impure watt 
comes to us from Welshpool. Mr. Harrison, whi 
has already done the town good service by directin: 
attention to the subject, was called upon some ti 
ago to attend a case of sickness ina tradesma 
family, and all the ordinary remedies failed to arr 
the disease. At length a sample of the water dr 
by the family was forwarded to Mr. Blunt, who dis. 
covers that itis ‘‘ strongly impregnated with sewag' 
and totally unfit for human consumption.” ‘This is, 
unfortunately, but one of a number of instances of the 
kind. qe 
Winpsor.—The royal borough of Windsor, like 
other towns in the Thames Valley, was served with 
notice three or four years ago to discontinue drain- 
ing the town into the Thames. Since then a “final 
notice,” and more recently a “peremptory notice,” 
have been given, both of which have expired, and 
the local.authorities may now at any time be sub- 
jected to the heavy penalties imposed by the Thames 
Conservancy Act. Although no steps have been 
taken to comply with the requirements of the Be 
Conservators, the local authorities have been deb 
ing the question for years, and haye had several 
schemes before them. In accordance with a recom- 
mendation of Colonel Ewart, who a few years ago 
surveyed the Thames Valley, the Board of Health 
employed a firm of engineers to suggest a plan for 
utilising the sewage by irrigation, and land in the 
parish of Horton, about four miles from Windsor, 
was selected. The scheme was estimated to 
£30,000, without including the cost of land and com- 
pensation to tenants. This being considered beyc 
the means of the borough, two schemes of pre¢ 
tion have been considered, and the Board is n 
negotiation with the Native Guano Company. 
Several sites selected for the erection of precipitating 
works have been opposed by the War Office as being 
too near the Spital cavalry barracks, by the ré 
dents and owners of property in the immediat 
neighbourhood who anticipate a nuisance, and by 
the Crown, as interfering with the enjoyment by 
her Majesty of the Royal domain. ‘The loca 
Board have at length fixed upon a site, on the Ham, 
at Old Windsor, near the land which the Crown 
authorities have selected for utilising the sewage of 
Windsor Castle. If arrangements can be made for 
the acquisition of the required land, the Windsor 
drainage difficulty will be solved, and the work of 
the purification of the Thames will be so much 
nearer its accomplishment. 


ee? 


A new warehouse is in course of erection in Cor- 
poration-street, Manchester, from the designs of aa 
James Denison, by Mr. John Wilson. The cost 
will be £5,000. . 
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Oxsrruction or A Crry THOROUGHFARE BY A 
Rarway Company.—Complaint was made at the 
meeting of the City Commission of Sewers on Tuesday 
that the Great Eastern Railway Company had 
proceeded to block up Sun-street, one of the most 
important thoroughfares in the City. It was ex- 
plained that the attempt of the Corporation to restrain 
the company had failed before the Lords Justices, 
and that the railway authorities had therefore a legal 
right to close the street. At the same time an appeal 
was pending before the House of Lords, and if the 
decision of the Court of Chancery should be reversed, 
the company would be called upon to reopen the 
thoroughfare and to pay consequential damages. 


Lercuster Scuoot Boarp.—At the last meeting 
of the Leicester School Board plans for a school of 
four departments, to contain 876 children, on the 
Oxford-street site, were laid before the Board by 
the architect, Mr. W. Jackson. The plans were 
referred to the Architects’ Committee. 


PLASTER AS A PRorection FrRom Fire.—After 
the conflagration in Paris, it was generally found 
that, with good plaster work over them, beams and 
columns of wood were entirely protected from the 
fire. In cases where limestone walls had been 
utterly ruined on the outside by the flames passing 
through the window openings, the same walls, in- 
ternally, escaped almost unscathed, owing to their 
being coated with plaster. On many such plastered 
walls the distemper decorations were still to be made 
out. The iron roofs rendered good service, and the 
party walls of each house were carried up right 
through the roof—a most important precaution, for 
otherwise nothing could have prevented the dis- 
astrous conflagration from being more extensive 
thanit was. It was also found that good woodwork 
in beams and posts, good wood floors, well pugged, 
and good wooden staircases, were safer and more to 
be depended upon than cast-iron columns and stone 
staircases, landings, and floors. Stone staircases 
well protected by plaster were fireproof, although 
not so safe as wood in case of heavy débris falling 
1pon them. 


Sayn’s Courr TRANsFoRMED.—The old historic 
ite of Saye’s Court, remembered throughits associa- 
tions with the ancient family of Evelyn, and as a 
esidence of the Czar Peter during his stay as a 
hipwright at Deptford Dockyard, is now undergoing 
1 transformation, eight of the fifteen acres of vacant 
round around it having been set apart as a public 
ecreation ground for the use of the people of Dept- 
ord. Mr. W. J. Evelyn, the present representative 
yf the family of the author of the ‘ Diary,” has 
yenerously borne the expense of clearing, draining, 
evelling, and preparing the land for its ultimate 
yurpose, and recently visited and inspected the 
vorks now in progress, which are under the superin- 
endence of Mr. Evelyn Liardet. It is understood 
hat should his gift be used in a manner satisfactory 
0 him, Mr. Evelyn will probably allow the remain- 
ng portion of the ground to be used similarly. The 
ld Manor House of Saye’s Court is to be restored, 
nd will be an interesting object to future visitors, 
he remains of an old tree planted by Peter the Great 
eing still shown near it, in a portion of what was 
nee the garden of Saye’s Court. 


Heavy Famvre ww trae Burrprne TRADE AT 
ANCHESTER.—A meeting of the creditors of Mr. 
ohn Christie, of Higher Broughton, Manchester, 
uilder and contractor, was held last week at the 
ffices of Mr. J. Dewhurst, solicitor, Victoria-street, 
yrhen a statement of the debtor’s affairs was sub- 
aitted to the meeting by Mr. J. Dawson, accountant, 
howing bills and open accounts, £1,432 0s. 1d.; to 
reditors fully secured by mortgages, £11,961 9s. 2d; 
otal, £13,393 9s. 3d. Assets (including estimated 
alue of property finished and unfinished), £15,752 ; 
urplus of assets over liabilities, £2,358 10s. 9d. 
‘he proposal of Mr. Christie to pay 20s. in the 
ound by instalments in four, eight, and twelve 
nonths was accepted by the creditors. 


To Sorren Purry.—To remove old putty from 
roken windows, dip a small brush in nitric or mu- 
iatic acid (obtainable at any druggist’s), and with 
{ anoint or paint over the dry putty that adheres 
o the broken glass and frames of your windows ; 
fter an hour's interval, the putty will become so soft 
8 to be removed easily, 


EMERSON has had his house at Concord burnt 
own. It was built for the family fifty years ago, 
nd contained a valuable library and many precious 
rticles of vertu. These have been saved, and the 
ouse is to be rebuilt by the great essayist’s friends. 
tis sad to know that Wordsworth’s house has been 


improved” until scarcely any of the original build- + 


ne is left. 


CHIPS. 

For upwards of two years the fifth bell of the 
church peal at Chagford has been cracked. It has 
now been recast and hung in the tower by Mr. 
W. Aggett, church bellhanger, Chagford. 


The township of Morley-cum-Churwell, near 


Leeds, has adopted the Local Government Act. 
The Town Council of Sheffield has appointed a 


committee to consider and report on the desirable- 
ness of appointing a medical officer of health and 


analyst under the Act for the prevention of the adul- 
teration of food, drinks, and drugs. 

Extensive alterations have been made at the 
Theatre Royal, Exeter. The style adopted for the 
decorations is the same as that of the Gaiety Theatre, 
London, of which Mr. 0. J. Phipps, F.S.A., was the 
architect. 

The inhabitants of Gillmgham, near Rochester, 


have decided to adopt the Local Government Act of 


1858. 

The chancel of All Saints’ Church, Sonning, has 
received the addition of areredos, consisting of seven 
canopies worked in Bath stone, supported on columns 
of Devonshire marble. 

At the meeting of the Burnley Board of 
Guardians, on Wednesday week, tenders for the new 
workhouse were accepted, as follows: Mason’s work, 
£10,000 ; joiner’s, £3,244 ; slater’s, £627; plumber’s, 
£505; plasterer’s, £549; painter's, £161; total, 
£15,000. 


The new (Roman) Catholic Schools and tem- 


porary church, in Bosworth Road, Kensal New Town, 
were opened on Sunday, 8th Sept. The architect is 
Mr. 8. J. Nicholl, and the contractor Mr. A. Stoner. 

The new tramways, called the Commercial-road 
Branch, which run between the Hast India Docks 
and the previously existing line at Whitechapel, 
forming ajunction with it at the top of Leman-street, 
were opened on Monday morning. 

The restoration of the first portion—the centre 
compartment of the west front—of Wells Cathedral 
being completed, and the second portion—the south- 


western tower—being nearly finished, a public meeting 


is to be held on the 9th of October, to consider the 
advisability of proceeding with the restoration of the 
north west tower. 

A new hotel, to be called the Alexandra, has just 
heen completed at Moss Side, Manchester, from the 
design of Messrs. Smith & Jewett, by Messrs. Davis 
& Mawdsley. The cost is about £4,000. 

A block of buildings, consisting of six shops with 
houses attached, has just been erected in Downing- 
street, Manchester, by Mr. George Napier, builder, 
from designs by Mr. M. Seanor. 
Conventional Gothic. The front is of stock brick, 
with stone dressings, and around the edge of the roof 
is an ornamental parapet composed of small Gothic 
arches in brick and polished stone. The cost will 
be about £3,000. 

A correspondent says he fears that a like mis- 
fortune to that which last week befel Canterbury is 
in store for Manchester Cathedral, for while on a 
visit to Manchester recently, he saw men working in 
the building and carrying naked candles about 
among the wood-work. 

New Schools have been opened at Cosby, Lei- 
cestershire. Mr. J.B. Everard was the architect, 
and Mr. Langton the builder. 

The Bristol Gas Company has given notice that 
from andafter the 30th inst., the price of gas will be 
increased sixpence per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Washington is to have a new Opera House. The 
building is to be erected upon the site of Wall’s 
Opera House, recently destroyed by fire. 


The town surveyorship of Winchester is vacant. 
The salary is £175, and the surveyor will not be 
permitted to engage in private practice. 

A surveyor from the War Office has visited Bed- 
ford to find a site for the military establishment 
which is to be located in the neighbourhood. 


A new parish church is about to be built at 
Jedburgh. 


“A new Hall for public useis to be erected at Brox- 
burn, Linlithgowshire. It will have a large public 
reading-room, with a billiard-room attached, &c. 


A Memorial to the late Henry Scott Riddell, the 
poet, is to be erected at Hawick. 


A new (Roman) Catholic church and schools were 
consecrated at §. Peter’s, Jersey, on Wednesday 
week. 

A new United Methodist Free Church at Banwell, 
Somerset, was opened last week. The building has 
been erected at a cost of about £600, by Mr. John 
Hands, builder, of Weston-super-Mare, Mr. Hans 
F. Price being the architect. 


The Garrison Lecture Hall, Chatham, which is 
being erected adjoining and in connection with 
the Soldiers’ Institute at Chatham, is expected to be 
completed in the course of two months. The style 
of the new building corresponds with that of the 
Institute. The builder is Mr. William Hooper, of 
Rochester, and a portion of the work is being exe- 
cuted by military labour. 2 


The style is termed 
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The Bishop of Winchester, on the 4th inst., con- 
secrated the new parish church of Bengeworth, near 
Evesham. The architect was Mr. F. D. Barry, the 
builder Mr. H. Yates. 


A new Wesleyan Chapel was opened at South 
Shields yesterday. The plan consists of a nave 72ft. 
long, with aisles 50ft. long. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 450 persons. Mr. F. R. N. Haswell is the 
architect. 


A meeting of the creditors of Philip Stamp, painter 
and decorator, Bristol-street, Birmingham, was held 
on Wednesday week. Oreditorsfor debts amounting 
to £724 were present. The statement of the debtor’s 
affairs was as follows :—Owing to unsecured credi- 
tors, £857; creditors fully secured, £5,261, the 
securities being estimated to producethe same amount; 
creditors for rent, rates, &c., £9 7s.; total liabilities, 
£866 7s. Theassets, consisting of stock-in-trade, &c., 
were stated to be £46. On the part of the debtor, a 
composition of 2s. in the pound, payable by two in- 
stalments, in three months, was offered, and it was 
unanimously accepted. 


Grade sels. 


WAGES MOVEMENT. 


BARROW - IN - FuRNESS. — The bricklayers and 
labourers, to the number of about 300, in the employ 
of Messrs. Woodhouse, Son, & Andrews, builders and 
contractors, Barrow-in-Furness, have struck work, in 
consequence of thé refusal of their employers to con- 
cede the Saturday half-holiday. 

Hacxkney.—A meeting of chairmakers and carvers 
in the east of London has been held at Hackney, 
for the purpose of taking steps to obtain an advance in 
their rate of wages. They ask for an advance of at 
least 10 per cent. It was resolved to appoint delegates 
from each shop to ascertain the views of the masters. 


Lonpon.—On Thursday week a meeting of dele- 
gates from the carpenters and joiners was held to 
receive reports ‘“‘as to the way in which the general 
body of master builders had carried out the terms of 
the agreement entered into last week between the 
committee of the associated masters and the deputa- 
tion from the men, and to adopt such resolutions 
thereon as might be deemed necessary.” It appeared 
that in the great majority of the firms the terms came 
into operation on the previous Saturday, and were 
being satisfactorily carried out, The delegate from 
Corbet & M’Elmont’s, West Brompton, said the firm 
had been paying 73d. per hour. They had offered the 
men 8d. per hour, but the men demanded the 84d., 
which had been refused. A shop meeting had been 
held, at which forty-six out of fifty men had signed 
their names to a paper pledging themselves to strike if 
called upon to do so by the delegate meeting. It was 
eventually determined by a large majority that a special 
meeting of the delegates should be held on Thursday 
(yesterday) evening, when the cases of all those shops 
not working under the new terms would be considered 
and dealt with upon their merits. The secretary, in 
reply to questions, stated the number of men now 
signing the strike-sheets was 152. The balance now in 
the treasurer’s hands was about £40. It was then re- 
solved, ‘“‘That a levy of 1s. be paid on Saturday; that 
the signing of the strike-sheets now cease; and that 
the committee prepare, as early as possible, a final 
balance sheet up to and including Monday next, the 
9th inst., when the last dividend would be paid.” 
On Saturday evening an open-air meeting of the 
builders’ labourers was held in Trafalgar-square, to 
receive the report of their deputation to the Masters’ 
Association on Wednesday, the 28th ult. The follow- 
ing resolution was carried :—‘‘ That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, the small additions granted to the wages 
of the builders’ labourers is not sufficient to enable 
them to support themselves and families; and this 
meeting of labourers pledges itself to use its influence 
—and hereby calls upon all concerned to assist in the 
work—to extend throughout London and its district 
the Builders’ Labourers’ Union, so that by our united 
strength we may be able to command our 6d. per hour.” 

Lonpon.—At a meeting of builders’ labourers in 
Trafalgar-square on Saturday evening last, it was re- 
solved to agitate for 6d. per hour, as the present wages 
are considered insuflicient. 

Loneron.—A movement has been made towards a 
Settlement of the dispute between the china saucer 
makers of Longton, Staffordshire, and their employers, 
by which dispute 4,000 operatives have been locked 
out fora month. A mass meeting of operatives was 
held on Wednesday week, and on the following day a 
meeting of the manufacturers was held. The former 
decided to request Mr. George E. Farmer, a town 
councillor, unconnected with the potting trade, to act 
as mediator. The masters decided that they would not 
accept Mr. Farmer’s mediation, but would meet the 
men in conference, as they offered to do before the 
strike of the saucer makers and the general lock-out 
of the other operatives. 

Newrort.—A strike has commenced amongst the 
carpenters of Newport, Monmouth. At a general 
meeting of carpenters and joiners, a document, setting 
forth their demands, was drawn up. In it the men 
solicit their employers for an advance of 3d. per hour, 
to make their wages for average skilled workmen 624d. 
per hour, the advance to commence from Monday last. 
The men say they are compelled to make the demand 
in consequence of the increased price of “all the ne- 
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cessaries of life.’ They also contend that their present | 
rate of wages is 3d. per hour lower than the rate paid 
at Cardiff and Bristol. No reply has been given by 
the Builders’ Association, but it is understood that 
they refuse to give the advance demanded. The men 
say they are quite willing to submit the matter to 
arbitration. 

Oxrorp.—The stonemasons of Oxford having struck 
last week for an increase of wages, the masters have 
conceded to their demands of 30s. per week, and the 
men have resumed work, 

Wisuaw.—The masters have agreed to give Wishaw 
nail and rivet makers the advance of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. recently asked. The advance takes effect from 
the beginning of this week. 


ieee Ne 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOGO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates, 


—_—_—_ 


TENDERS. 
BERMONDSEY.—For additions to 8. James’s Schools, 
Bermondsey. Mr. Hesketh, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews :— 


Arnold .... 
Coleman ... 
Tarrant ’....... 


Prreee ree eee 


CAMBRIDGE.—For the erection of Vicarage House, 
Comberton, Cambridge. Mr, E.; Bays, architect, Cam- 
bridge :— 

WaAarboyS wevocrereee ees isiseacenadapeuast Stace antancanes® £1428 

CATERHAM.— For alterations to old schools, Upper 


Caterham. Mr. Richard Martin, architect :— 
Smethurst ..... Papaoacuochvouadenseseasnen £177 0. 0 
DG ONG eccnersscensy- seeesee 157-010 
Scrivener (accepted) ....-..recccssceceseeses 140 0 0 
Tooth ..... dae rata aneeaths set Sasticebtonreuns ses 110 10 6 


CATERHAM.—For a detached house, Ninehams-road, 
Caterham, Surrey. Mr. Richard Martin, architect, Cater- 
ham, Surrey :— 

Hunter (accepted) 

CATERHAM.— For schools and teachers’ residences, 
Upper Caterham, for the Caterham School Board. Mr. 
Richard Martin, architect, Caterham, Surrey. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. F. Sparrow, Richmond-road, Barnsbury : 

Roofs covered Roofs covered 


Roofs with plain with ornamen- 
slated. tiles. tal tiles. 
£ £ £ 8. 

Scrivener ......... 2767 addl0 .. add 21 0 
Wright-Brothers 2750 deduct 50 ... » 30 0 
IBaTNCSipssscccrcsasac 2680 ... 2 ae 
Smethurst ......... 2669 ... > «645 
Taylor & Son...... 266i a. Sah leh deduct 13 0 
PULTE Us sanscacscceccs 2657 renee (A) aye EU SEO. 
Simons Ree Oke 900/20). see add 50 0 
Thompson ......... 2575 deduct 50 deduct 25 0 
Ward (accepted) 2508 ... — ee addli 5 


CHELSEA.—For erecting new infirmary. Messrs. John 
Giles & Gough, architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. C. 


H. Goode :— 
NeavVe ...r00e aesceneeakstnans MEshcaetenestepeastesasrarar £19882 
Heath wee 19851 
WISH SAssessces 18985 
Stephenson.. 18459 
HNGOEE Cec: cctbesossveazecceces 17967 
Lathey Brothers... 17955 
GOUGH aah Beeeeeestess 17000 
OW EM scscciaeccscacenckse 16885 
Manley: 6 HOSCUS waccstcscsensesctsaccecpesessssesss 16797 
BRANKIN eiscccscccucasess 16135 
BEROPNG ho CO.ccecareccessaekabestacertaneecoenchsceese 15750 
RUIN] SE POURGCES sscrccetecescssesssuecesceavesse snes 15587 


Cusitr TowNn.—For the erection of a Wesleyan Chapel 
and school at Cubitt Town. Mr. E. Hoole, architect :— 


LOD SOU Aiccavers nasvecccoscnasepbossecscapneswoncaeencnoes £1350 
Harris & Wardrop Smessvevedeas 1325 
BHO Ts cessece Mae a ncat Acwadesousabncatecbersoesecesss 1248 


Croypon.—For alterations to No. 139, High-street, 
Croydon, for new Post-office. Mr. R. W. Price, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. W. H. Barber :— 


ETT Wl ote tecentercccnsacncasesuasssanppoeesccens eoesecee £720 
Waller.. 697 
Jarrett.. 676 
SIU wrarsoreeaeoceeweuses 627 
CO eo acceaencsresnceccetesepeocsseacueceeaes see 595 
Peskett & Taylor (accepted)......secccccecsereeees 589 


FETCHAM.—For works at Fetcham Park, for Mr. J. B. 
Hankey. Mr. E. I’Aunson, architect :— 


Holland & Hannen..........cccscecossocese wees LOTT 
Smith-& Covsascecessacpestsessocan .» 20630 
RUM csdecaceas somcssogsctvemnoventy oes 20580 
Macey ....... 20578 
SECS soc seataicc sc ouma dence enetnecsaacooene bes seeesen 20520 
ProWlope ss: Sonsioest weice. cusses: cesewes cveesecsxs 18855 
Wright Brothers & English..............00es0 16975 


LINSLADE.—For the erection of schools and master’s 
house. Mr. J.T. Lawrence, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Paice Brothers :— 


Mend! Gam CLLON, vasvacesseeseey codserpesaeneeres £2317 
Waterson & Co........ccccscess we 1795 
Edwards ...........0008 1764 
Smith & Fincher.... 1712 
PSNIOML abnccteccoscccacccnse reese eee 1700 
Allen ...... Arcogucuench Docc sbcucaees ap souateoerocnencetoe 1600 


Liverpoon.—For paving Stanfield-road and Tynemouth- 
street, Liverpool, for the Liverpool Town Council :— 
Abram & Richards (accepted) .....s.ssree £255 14 

Lonvon.—For alterations, additions, repairs, painting, 

&¢., to be done at 21, South-street, Manchester-square, 


for Mr. Geo. Cornwell. Mr. Chas. Bradley, architect. 

Quantities supplied :— 
Scrivener & WHIitC c.ccceccsrecseeseseeeeneeoues . £784 0 
Longmire and Burge .so.-seeeesseeeeeeeeeeenres 648 0 
ASD WEll]..cccccosescscsceseceanettecercseeeceaeseennnes 647 0 
Stephens ....c.seseeesessesrseresrsnreceeseeeeseceers 627 0 
Cairns ..eccsecsesceseeeeceseenceeesceereneceesoascnees 621 0 
Harris & SONS. ..sccsscceeecsscseesereeeceseenesenes 620 0 
Simpson & SOM ......seeeeeeerees 612 0 
Edmund Browne (accepted) .....ssseeseservee 598 10 


Lonpvon.—For buildings in rear of No. 93, Fore-street, 
City, for Mr. Mein. Mr. James Harrison, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. A. W. Q. Nicoll:— 


Fensbaw....cs.cscsvcceccevecsescess é . £558 
Merritt & Ashby...........-s00 553 
Browne & Robinson..... 516 
NOT ceneccccsceakeccsuessenceccenccshsssswacuanecs mefeie: 3) 
Prince (ACCEPted)......cseesereeeeeeeseeseranreneeeres 485 


MANCHESTER.—For the construction of the new offices 
in Albert-square, Manchester, for the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund :— 


Smith & Co..s.ccccccsccsscerscecerscesvcaessecsesecers £9795 
Haigh & Co........+ wee MEE 
THOMPSON .......0ccceeeeeee 7871 
Southern .........scccceesesees 7640 
Clay & Sons (accepted)... 7400 


READING.—The following are the accepted tenders for 
new schools in Silver-street, Reading, for the Reading 
School Board :— 


Waite (brick and slate Work).......++00« £926 0 0 
Shepherd (carpenter’s WOrk) «392 15 0 
Peckover (ironwork)....... 92 0 0 
Sumner (plumber’s work)......+6 65 Soh 7810 0 

TOtal]..cccccosreccccesecserscecsses £1489 5 0 


Saty.—For main brick sewers, Sale Sewerage Works 
(Contracts 12 and 18), for the Sale Local Board. Mr. A. 


G. McBeath, engineer :— 
Contract 12. Contract 13. 


Hamnett (accepted)..........0+ £1360 £1030 


SoUTHAMPTON.—For 900 tons of granite, and 300 tons 
of granite siftings, for the Southampton Town Council :— 


seeeee 


Stickland (granite) .....sccssseecesseeeeseeeneeeeeeeees £540 
Stickland (Siftings) .......s:sseccccssnssseesseneeeeeees 120 
Hamley (granite), accepted .......seseeseereeeeees - 495 
Hamley (siftings), accepted......scscereerrerereee 97 


SouTHAMPTON.—For the erection of schools at Bevois 
Town, Southampton, to accommodate 700 children :— 


Dunkley & Son (Teddington)... £5290 10 0 
Martin & SOn......cccsccsccecesecevesceessses 4195 0 0 
DYEY ..esecccsseeseecrersceesssersccssereranesenens 4045 10 0 
Gambling.... 3950 0 0 
MTOOKs..scereses 3920 0 0 
Nichola sciicccessetancssecsse 3887 0 0 
STCVENG!.cclccecschoosemoneene cue OSCO BOU0 
SONGS ..cvccnceccsccnsevecccdcrsencncesevesceces 3849 0 0 
Reynolds & Aldridge (Brighton)...... 8740 0 0 
Bull & SonS........csvssccceccsnersceccveesscnce 3627 0 0 
Laver & Rowland (accepted).......... 3595 0 0 


SourHwARK.—For rebuilding “The Globe” public- 
house, York-street, Southwark, for Mr. Turpin. Messrs. 
Jarvis & Son, architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. T. 
Perry. 


RIGO GS Ol vecscantaseecvenvesdatatavacecssnacteatsvesss £3135 
Sheppard ....secceccerecesceeceseereceressece tase) OOO 
Marsland ....... 2900 
DOT pickectscasboatarbexare's 2880 
TArrant .rccccccecscscscecsccceccccecscesesesenscssscencees 2870 
FRenSHAaW. ..ccccccccccoscsccnccccccaccovscesseesscsecseres 2750 
DOWUS & CO...cceccesccncesccccccccccvsceveqscsscessosee 2726 
Baton & Chapman......cccccecescsecserscseeseeeeeses 2640 
THOMPSON... .sseeceeeeceeeeeesesececeserseenerseceenenes 2623 


Surrey.—For works at Kenley. Mr. Richard Martin, 
architect, Caterham, Surrey :— 
Pair of semi- 
detached Agent’s 


Stables cottages house Total 
Taylor & Son ........- £301 ... £300 ... £454 ... £1055 
Peskett & Taylor...... 995... 288 ..., 462... 1045 
SUV OO races suavancesrest es Sl Oneee 295). 425 1028 
Thompson ... Reet OLG iene. 240: feos CSOD) 1016 
Mason & Bristy ...... 296... 280... 428... 1004 
Scrivener ..........00008 35 es OSE ee BOON ace MOS 
Smethurst(accepted) 290... 266 348 904 


tract No. 1). 


engineers :— 
Chappell ......cccccscrccccscccsvevsvescness «6 £15000 0 0) 
AUIMNZEVicsadtssvassnvevewes ectaicetuscceuvaceadee 13850 0 0 
Wickham & Streeter.............ccssesee 11950 0 0 
Coker ..... dsncacapeseaedadaseoepuacsesteeosl 11635 0 0 
Neave 11420 0 0 
Potter 10700 0 0 
MONE Rerecsscvesss sh vesacessscensacscsccgnavesese 10400 0 0 
Bugbird (accepted)... ccccccresseres 10037 11 0 
Stevens!) CroOk, cise. cccecccccccseovoene . 8624 0 0) 


WAKEFIELD.—The following are accepted tenders for 
new Independent School, East Moor, Wakefield (exclusive 
of fittings and painting). Mr. A. Hamerton, architect :— 


Elvey (brick and stone work)............ £256 10 9 
Rycroft (slating) .....2.......ce-ccsses So LO OLE. 
Squires (woodwork) ........ 95 10 0 
Kirk (plumbing and glazing). cool AS ONO 
Tattersall (plastering)..........sccecscseseeee 19 16 0 


LonpDOoN.—For alterations to a warehouse, Hamsell- 
street, City, E.C. Mr. Herbert Ford, Architect. 


Brass 
Crabb 


Preeee reir ee rere rete tee eerie 


Henshaw 


Lonvon.—For fittings to a warehouse, Hamsell-street, 
City, E.C. Mr. Herbert Ford, Architect. 


OTD D! Govccdcepstieccvesssceensstecousteoccadeeesposerenaee £599 
IBTASS Da dsts svosacasosevetnect tances tceuneneestes 540 
Young .... 520 
Henshaw.... 485 
MS LIIPSOME eeerasnassvesereses Wei tieavecs Here ACA vee 458 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Limited, 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 

BatH STONE OFFICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS, 
oe ee 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 

Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &c. 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable or Gothic Architecture, at prices at 
under. 


[ADVT.] 


In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


Per Equivalent tc 

1,200 Slates. per square 

Best Green Slates14by7... «. 217 6 .. 16s. 6d 

Do. do. 13 by 8 6 1 ce 217 6 ee Gee 
Do. do. 13 by 7 se: coe 2) 5 On we TeRe 
Do. do. 12 DY 7 vase!) viccet |b 18a Oo peo eee 
Do. do. 12 DY¥.6 cise) ous ee aicane eee 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap 
plication to 

MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 

Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picea 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street 
Westminster. 

a 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DEVIZES, October 9.—For designs and estimates fo 
n Odd Fellows’ Hall and Institute.—Mr. W. H. Hill 
The Green, Devizes. 


Grays THURROCK (Essex), September 20.—Fo 
plans for schools—Mr. J. M. Rigge, School-house 
Grays, Essex. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, September 16.—For design 
for two chapels, and an entrance-lodge, to be built ii 
the proposed new cemetery on the Hedon-road. J 
premium of £20 will be given for the approved design 
—Mr. GC. S. Todd, Clerk to the Local Board, Tow: 


/ Hall, Hull. 


KINGSWINFORD ScHoo~n BoarRpD, October 1.- 
For a design for school buildings to accommodate 80 
children, with class-rooms, master’s and mistress 
houses. Premiums of £10 for the best and £5 for th 
second best designs.—Mr. J. L. Holberton, Clerk to th 
Board, High-street, Brierley Hill. 


THE RoyaL NORTHERN AGRICULTURAL SOCIET 
(DWELLINGS FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
October 31.—Premiums are offered by this society fo 
sets of plans, with specifications, for labourers’ dwelling 
of the following description, viz :—Class I.—Separat 
cottages on one floor, or on two floors. Class IL. 
Blocks of two or more cottages on one floor, or on tw 
floors. —Mr. Alexander Yates, Secretary, 83, Union 
street, Aberdeen. y 

ViENNA, December 31.—For designs for a monu 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded t 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett 
hoff Monument, Vienna. , : 


Sanaa 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. i 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), Sept. 24.—For Downton’ 
pumps and water-closets.—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superin 
tendent of Contracts, Admiralty, Whitehall. ‘ 


BomBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For th 
concession of the right to lay down and work for thre 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to b 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 


British CoLtumsBia, January 15, 1873.—For thi 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner Land and Works 
Victoria, British Columbia. : 


CASTLISLAND RAmLway Company, September 28 
—For the construction of the proposed line frox 
Gortallea to Castlisland.—Messrs. Cotton & Flemyng 
8, Harcourt-place, Dublin. 


Coventry, October 7.—For the erection of Spon 
street Schools.—Mr. T. H. Kirby, Clerk to the Board 
Coventry. 


DARLINGTON, September 25.—For erecting an 
finishing a fever hospital.—Mr. G. G. Hoskins, arebi 
tect, Northgate, Darlington. 2 

FEATHERSTONE BuRIAL BOARD, September 28.— 
For enclosing the new burial ground and erectin; 
chapels, &c.—Mr. W. Gower, Manor House, Feather 
stone, near Pontefract. 


Great WESTERN RAILWAY, September 17.—Fo 
the supply of Quebec yellow pine.—Mr, F. G, Saunder: 
Secretary, Paddington Station. 


Great WESTERN Raitway, September 17.—¥0 
the extension of the engine-sheds at Bordesley.—M 
BF. G. Saunders, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

HupDDERSFIELD, September 24.—For the ammc¢ 
niacal liquor made at the Corporation Gas Works.—M 
J. Burgess, Engineer and Manager, Gas Office, Leeds 
road, Huddersfield. 


September 20, 1872. 
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THOUGHTS AT CANTERBURY. 


O the architect, Canterbury presents a 
mine of wealth which we feel sure has 
been but superficially explored. Everybody 
knows Canterbury ; not a student who has 
not seen its Cathedral, and, perhaps, measured 
some of its details ; but have we done enough 
when, after passing hurriedly through it, we 
take away photographs, and think we have 
finished with the old city? Can we say any- 
thing new about this metropolis of the Church 
now that all eyes are turned to its Cathedral, 
which has had so narrow an escape from 
destruction? Feeling that it will be a task 
at once pleasurable and profitable, we will 
consider in a brief way the secrets that 
underlie the beauties of Canterbury. From 
the Cathedral itself down to the poorest 
cottage there is contained a very gamut of 
architecture—an artistic harp of full compass, 
Nor are the most valuable lessons to be taken 
from the loudest notes or the loftiest monu- 
ments. We may, perhaps, say that the charm 
of Canterbury lies in its *‘ play of roof ”—all 
that can be done with roofing seems accom- 
plished here ; there is not a monotonous street 
in the city. How comes it that such variety 
and change melt into harmony? Upon what 
system did the builders work? Certainly, it 
is a curious question, and one we will leave 
to more philosophic minds to answer. We 
must deal with the question in a matter-of- 
fact way, and ask ourselves if we cannot 
emulate those builders and bring modern 
skill to bear upon their building ‘“ instinct ” 
—such alone can we call it. Mr. Ruskin was 
one of the first to call attention to the value 
of the roof, and his opinions are not to be 
lightly esteemed ; at any cost we must have 
the roof, even to our loftiest houses—an 
agreeable sky outline we are bound to get 
somehow. Colour and cleanliness are two 
of the ingredients which materially help the 
architecture of Canterbury. One feels 
ashamed of London whilst breathing the air 
of this famous old town. Why can’t we clean 
London up and transplant a bit of Canter- 
bury into it? Are we to live in dirt for 
ever? Now that coals promise to be so 
scarce, can’t we make it an excuse to consume 
our own smoke and dirt? What an attractive 
problem for the ingenious mind ! 

At every turning in this delightful city 
there is an architectural composition—the 
smallest and most obscure streets contain 
very prodigies of daring construction. How 
the houses stand up puzzles us, yet there they 
are, fascinating and bewildering; favoured 
by fortune, they seem to have tumbled into 
beauty, and that in an easy, inexpensive way, 
without an effort. Nor does it seem that 
sound rules are violated. What kind of a 
Building Act they had in those simple days 
we know not. No wonder that artists linger 
about the streets with pleasure. Architects, 
practical men, must look at these buildings, 
and take simple lessons, to apply, if possible, 
In a better way. What charm there is in the 
Sailing of the upper stories—depth of shadow, 
change of frontage, and harmony of varied 
gable. Back yards, laundry and scullery 
dormers, all seem alike to have partaken of 
the pride of the builder—sunshine and colour 
lighten them up into almost fictitious value. 
Each Separate house has its individual 
expression, and seems nodding its head from 
the sheer pleasure of having been built at 
all. The contemplation of Canterbury tempts 
us to inquire into the secret source of its 
power ; contentment and peace seem to dwell 
upon it, so far, at least, as either of those 
blessings can be distinguished by a casual 


observer. Surely it is not mere rh 
consider it in this light, rhapsody to 
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Art cannot be forced: it is a plant of slow 
growth, and needs congenial soil in which to 
take root; it is the outcome of a people 
happy in their aims, and of generous and 
humane impulses. Where the best virtues of 
humanity are in the ascendancy true art will 
fall upon a nation like dew from heaven. No 
price can be named for it but the price of 
single-hearted and unaffected love ; steam will 
not bring it to us, speed cannot reach it, 
wealth will not tempt the smiles of the 
capricious maiden. We weep for London, 
and are amazed at its desolation, but we 
fancy that even yet there is sufficient leaven 
remaining to raise the vitality latent within 
it. When shall we learn that to a nation 
rich and powerful as ourselves true art is as 
vital as the air we breathe—that a potent 
remedy for many social evils lies in interest- 
ing the people in a purifying art and teaching 
them to look upon even the humblest archi- 
tectural effort as something meant for them 
to understand and enjoy ; not to avoid as if 
it were something beyond them, and of which 
they were expected to know nothing ? 

It is the business of the architect to fur- 
nish the public with delight; cost does not 
rule the quantity of real pleasure a building 
should contain ; sins of excess are more fatal 
than those of omission, and are by far the 
most prevalent amongst us. As in a painting, 
it is not the quantity, but the relative posi- 
tion of its colours, that determines its power, 
so it is in a building, which is, after all, but 
a picture in stone or brick, capable of con- 
veying the same message, speaking to the 
people in even a loftier language that cannot 
be hushed or silenced. If ever in our history 
architecture needed strong and earnest leaders 
it does so at the present time. We want 
archeology to be the servant, and not the 
master, of our thinkers, for no mere revival 
of any style can satisfy us now. Let us look 
diligently for the principles which must 
always govern art, and apply them in our 
own time with the best available materials 
and skill. We ask ourselves why London, 
which is the centre of intellect, and should 
be the throne of art, is left carelessly in the 
hands of men, powerful it may be, but 
avowedly ignorant of the rudiments of art? 
There can be no art without artists; no 
architecture without them. 

The nation that possesses the arts of peace 
has the ear of the world. Can we say that 
we hold that position as regards architecture? 
Now, as we enjoy this peaceful city, and cony- 
pare it with the still fresh impressions of 
London, can we draw a moral from the com- 
parison? Is size a fatal element to the art 
growth of London? Can a town be big and 
beautiful? These are questions worth con- 
sidering. Here in Canterbury we get in 
perfection what three millions of people fail 
to secure! the only preventitive being an 
apathy and indifference in art matters most 
humiliating to think of. The obstacles to 
progress in art are very formidable, and lie 
deep in the hearts of men. Few can see the 
connection there is. and must be, between a 
people, their manners, and the art they pro- 
duce. Art is the embodiment in a tangible 
form of the mind of an individual or nation, 
else it were of no value whatever. If archi- 
tecture can give us nothing more than a 
medley of borrowed detail and ornament 
arranged to suit customers, it has, indeed, 
lost its claim to be considered a fine art, and 
would merit the indifference which it at pre- 
sent receives. But it is not so; to our mind 
architecture is the one art that cries aloud 
from the house-top, and should marshal under 
its banner the genius and sinew of the age ; 
it should be supported and fed, not from the 
weakly offspring of would-be ambitious 
parents, who choose a genteel and ‘ easy” 
profession for their progeny, but strong and 
gifted men must be called to the giant task 
of rekindling a national architecture. No 
general in the field, or senator in the House, 
requires higher or more varied powers than 
the architect ; a natural gift must be fostered 


by a costly education, and a delicacy and re- 
finement of thought must be carried by a 
muscular frame, and yet these diverse re- 
quirements are left to be cultivated upon the 
haphazard principle of natural selection! 
Men of blood stand aloof, and affect to de- 
spise what they were never taught to under- 
stand. Truly has the Slade Professor at 
Oxford said that art needs for its votaries the 
best aristocracy of the land; how much more 
strongly do these remarks apply to architec- 
ture. It is high time that the people de- 
manded the best and most cultivated intelli- 
gences for its development; an occasional 
genius can do nothing, unless encouraged by 
a sincere and heartfelt demand on the part of 
the public ; the people must cry aloud for 
better fare, and must feel their need of it: 
they will not cry in vain. 

We are led into these thoughts at Canter-- 
bury, a very shrine of English art—every 
roof tile has something to tell us, and the 
very air is laden with warning. Would that 
we could infuse some of its spirit into the 
languid veins of London. We are proud of 
our metropolis, but shame struggles with the 
feeling as we compare these cleanly, God- 
favoured precincts with the dreary masses of 
dispiriting building that burden our modern 
Babylon. This need not be so; signs of 
better things are in the air, but they will not 
grow unaided. We hope to consider the 
question more practically and in detail when 
we return ; we must content ourselves, until 
sketches can be given, with simply recording 
a few thoughts at Canterbury. 


> 
LAND SPANS AND ARCHES. 


4 hee majority of bridges erected over 
rivers and streams have one or more 
land spans. By the term ‘land span,” or 
‘‘land arch,” is meant the span or spans 
nearest to the abutments, under which no water 
flows, or flows only at certain times. This is 
the broadest definition of the term, and some 
discrimination must be used in its application. 
Let us, for instance, take the case of a bridge 
of five or six arches or spans, erected over a 
wide river in a mountainous district. At 
certain seasons of the year all the spans, 
with, perhaps, the exception of the centre 
one, will be dry, and passable for both 
vehicles and pedestrians. But during the 
autumn and winter the floods from the upper 
levels will be so violent as to form a deep 
and rapid current, extending from one abut- 
ment to the other. Although the majority of 
the spans are, therefore, dry at certain times 
of the year, they can scarcely be called land 
spans. But there is another case which bears 
out more correctly the signification of the 
word. It is that of a tidal river, which is 
not dependent upon periodical floods or heavy 
storms for the varying level of its waters, 
the height of which is regulated by the rise 
and fall of the tide. Again, there is a third 
case, which may be considered as the true 
exposition of the technical phrase. This 
occurs when the arch or span nearest the 
abutment is built designedly for the purpose 
of affording a passage underneath for ordi- 
nary traffic. A common example is to be 
seen in the bridges over large canals and 
navigable rivers, upon which barges are in 
the habit of plying. To allow a passage for 
the towing path, a small arch is generally 
turned at one or both sides, which is in the 
strictest sense a land arch. Independently 
of all these considerations, a land arch is 
frequently attached toa super-aqueous bridge 
for no other reason than to avoid placing the 
abutment too near the water. When the 
foundations are bad, or of a treacherous 
unreliable character, it is preferable to found 
the abutments some short distance inland, 
which consequently leaves the span interven- 
ing between them and the first piers on 
either side nearly dry. 'There is still one 
more case to be noticed, which embraces all 
those examples in which originally the water 
way extended from one abutment to the other 
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but from alterations in the course of the river, 
either naturally or artificially, one or other 
of the extreme spans have become dry. 
This last consideration brings us to the more 
immediate subject of our article. 

It is said that the present Thames Embank- 
ment, upon the Middlesex side of the river, 
was projected and discussed fully thirty years 
ago, but that owing to that procrastination 
which ever attends the carrying out of public 
works, it was shelved and put off from time 
to time, until its execution devolved upon 
the men of our own day. From the manner 
in which some of the modern bridges over 
the Thames have been built it is evident 
that but very little attention was bestowed 
upon the probability of the Embankment 
being constructed. Waterloo Bridge, being 
anterior to even the proposition of the em- 
bankment, may be omitted in the category, 
but the manner in which the wall joins in 
with Blackfriars Bridge is certainly neither 
pleasing to the eye nor in accordance with 
the general run of the river. Standing on 
the bridge, at a point nearly vertically over 
the first pier from the Middlesex end, and 
ranging the line of the Embankment wall, its 
direction, if prolonged, would nearly catch 
the pier, and by a gentle curve could have 
been brought into it, thus converting the 
arch springing from the northern abutment 
into a land arch. As it is, the wall is brought 
by a curve in the reverse direction to meet 
the abutment, and forms a re-entering angle, 
terminating in a complete cul-de-sac, where 
deposits will rapidly accumulate. A glance 
is sufficient to demonstrate to the merest 
amateur that the line of the wall should have 
been kept back or the northern abutment of 
the bridge pushed forward. The true mean 
would have been obtained by making a slight 
alteration in the present position and direc- 
tion of both. It may be urged that in taking 
this view of the matter we have only had 
regard to the up-stream side of the river, and 
that the position of the abutment of the 
bridge of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, in some measure regulated that of 
the Blackfriars Bridge and the Embankment 
wall. ‘That there is some justice and force in 
this remark we do not pretend to deny, but 
the plea is not sufficient to excuse the sharp 
fork that is formed between the northern 
abutment of the bridge in question and the 
wall. 

Returning to the conversion of wet spans 
into dry ones, the railway bridge at Charing- 
cross furnishes an.excellent instance in point. 
There are now three dry, or land, arches on 
the Middlesex shore. One of them certainly 
cannot be called a dry span, as will be 
presently explained. Under one of these 
spans the main road of the Embankment 
passes. The next is appropriated by a por- 
tion of the roof of the Metropolitan Railway 
Station, and constitutes one of the most 
hideous sights along the whole riparian 
route from Westminster to Blackfriars; and 
the third and last is ‘carried over the back 
road connecting the main thoroughfare and 
that leading from Whitehall with Villiers- 
street, the upper end of which opens into the 
Strand. While alluding tothisstreet, itmay be 
mentioned, apropos to the matter, that unless 
a, sufficient number of thoroughfares connect- 
ing the Strand and Fleet-street with the 
Embankment are opened up, the greater part 
of the value the latter work is supposed to 
confer upon the public will be lost. The 
continuation of Villiers-street should have 
been laid out to the left, looking towards the 
river, and not taken round under the Charing- 
cross Bridge, thus obliging a vehicle coming 
from that part of the Strand to the river to 
pass twice under the same bridge and circum- 


navigate the Underground Railway Station.. 


The leakage of railway bridges erected 
over metropolitan streets is notorious, and the 
companies have been compelled to take means 
for preventing it. The usual method is to 
. Sheet’ with zine those portions of the soffit 
which are over the footpaths, or to put up a 


| 
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kind of zine cover or screen, while proper 
gutters and downpipes are supplied for carry- 
ing off the water as it accumulates. Some- 
thing of this sort ought to be done with the 
soffit of the land or fan-shaped span of the 
Charing-cross railway bridge, as its present 
state is simply disgraceful. It not only leaks, 
but there is a regular down-pour of water at 
various points upon the pathways and road 
beneath. It would appear as if the methods 
for accomplishing the drainage of the super- 
structure, when there was water underneath 
the span instead of a road, has been left un- 
altered. As yet, itis true that there is no 
thoroughfare from the Strand to the Em- 
bankment vi@ Villiers-street, but that is no 
excuse for allowing the state of affairs to con- 
tinue. The way is open to pedestrians ; they 
ought not to be compelled to put up their 
umbrellas in passing under abridge. Neither 
can the plea of expense to the company be 
accepted as exonerating them from their re- 
sponsibility, forit was perfectly well known at 
the time the bridge was built that before long 
the river would be diverted from some of the 
spans, and that they would ultimately be over 
roads and metropolitan thoroughfares; but 
with the actual party upon whom it may de- 
volve, legally or equitably, to make the road 
passable, we have nothing to do. In the 
interest of the public, whenever new routes 
and streets are carried under bridges which 
may formerly have spanned a waterway, it is 
somebody’s duty to see that the soffits are 
watertight, and that the drainage is discharged 
into the proper receptacles for it, and not 
upon the persons of the unfortunate way- 
farers below. 


eee ie Hee ee 
NOTES ON EARTHWORK—XVILI. 
(Concluded.) 


OW much of the reclaimable land, lying 
between high and low water mark on 
any shore, it may be judicious to enclose in 
each separate case must depend, first of all, 
upon whether the land after enclosure is to 
be drained by the natural gravitation of the 
water outwards through sluices in the bank 
when the tide is down, or whether it is in- 
tended to be pumped out by machinery. We 
will consider only the first case, which is the 
ordinary one. 

Wherever the line may be chosen for the 
construction of the bank in respect of the 
profitable nature of the soil to be enclosed, 
that is more an agricultural than an engineer- 
ing question, and does not now concern us. 
It must be assumed that before the engineer 
receives hisinstructions, and, therefore, before 
any earthwork is commenced, this limit has 
been chosen in consultation with the agricul- 
turist. 

The next thing to be kept in view is that 
the land to be enclosed must be drained, and 
for this purpose a delph, or main drain, is 
cut along the inside of the bank at a distance 
from the foot of its inner slope which de- 
pends on two considerations—in the one case 
whether a suflicient width for a roadway is 
to be left, which is usually a convenient 
arrangement, and in the other whether the 
ground is of such a nature as to stand with- 
out the least chance of a slip in consequence 
of the excavation being brought near to the 
foot of the embankment. ‘The least dimen- 
sions usually given to these drains are 10ft. 
wide at top, 5ft. wide at bottom, and 5dft. 
deep. This depth allows a depth of water, 
sufficient to actasa fence to cattle, of 3ft. 6in., 
while the surface of water stands at a level 
18in. below the lowest part of the land. This 
depth is considered to be the least that affords 
effectual drainage of the land. Where the 
surface of the land enclosed is higher the 
depth of the drain is made so much deeper. 
The water level of the drains having been 
thus determined relatively to the land level, 
the sill of the sluice through which the inland 
waters escape into the sea or river is laid as 
much below it as will give a sufficient depth 


of water upon it to enable the sluice, accords | treatise on the practice of embanking lands 
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ing to its other dimensions, to carry off the 
greatest quantity to be discharged. 


The — 


absolute water level of the drains is to be ~ 
fixed with reference to that of low water. — 


The higher it is above low water the longer _ 
will be the time during which the inland © 


waters can run out at each tide, and, there- — 


fore, the better will be the drainage of the — 
land ; for as long as the sluice doors are shut — 
by the tidal water, the inland water must — 


accumulate in the drains. But on the other 
hand, to secure a long time of outflow at 
each tide, the sill of the sluice must be 
placed high above low water, and, therefore, 
the area of land to be enclosed must be so 
far contracted; andif the area of the enclosed 


land be extended to the utmost the sill would — 
be placed at or near the level of low water, — 


but in this case the time of outflow would be — 


the shortest. The proper level of the sill ofthe 
sluice is therefore between these two extremes. — 
A tide flows from low water mark to high — 


water mark, and ebbs back again to low water 


mark, in about 12 hours and 20 minutes. 


occupied by the ebb is not always equal, — 
being influenced by heavy currents of fresh — 


water in rivers, and by the prevailing winds — 
in other places, but, generally, we may take — 
The tide) 
fluctuates in its range—that is, the height to — 
which it rises above, and the depth to which — 


the time of each at 6 hours. 


it falls below, the mean sea level, or half-tide — 


level—from neaps to springs, and back again — 
to neaps, twice in a month. On the occur- i 


rence of full moon, and again at new moon, — 
the tide rises to its highest ordinary level, 
which is called high water spring tide, and 
falls to its lowest level, which is called low 
water spring tide. Midway in point of time 
between every couple of spring tides the tide 


rises to a less height above, and falls to a less — 
depth below, the mean tide level, which is — 
constant in point of level all round the coast, — 
These latter are the neap tides. | 


or nearly so. 3 
The act of rising is called the flow of the 


tide, and of falling, the ebb. Im about 13 — 
hour after the time of high water the tide — 


falls to quarter ebb; in 3 hours, half ebb; in 


4} hours, three-quarters ebb ; and in 6 hours” : 


low water; in 7$ hours, quarter flood; in 9 
hours, half flood ; in 10} hours, three-quarters 
flood ; and in 12 hours, high water : the time 
being reckoned by the lunar hour. 

If the level of the water in the drains, 
then, be fixed at the mean tide level, 
the water outside the bank will be below 
it for6 hours each tide, and above it for 6 
hours. By means of a self-acting door or — 
sluice, which opens outwards and shuts in- 
wards against a fixed frame, the inland water 


flows out during a time proportionate to its 


height above low water; and during the 


The — 
time occupied by the flow and the time — 


im) i 


remainder of the time of each tide the valve — 


or door of the sluice is shut by the tidal water 
rising above it. For this length of time, 
therefore, the drains act as i 
receiving the land water and storing ib 
until the next period of outflow. For % 


reason they require to be of considerable size, 


in order to prevent the water in them rising 


to a height which would be insufficient forthe 


proper drainage of the land. It is for this 
reason that they are made of so considerable 
asize as that we have mentioned, in addition 
to the other reason of a cattle fence. Indeed, 
on large areas, the dimensions are greater 
than those mentioned, and the perfection of 
the drainage is further assured by intersectin 


the land with other drains of similar dimen=- i 


sions, dividing the area into “‘marshes.” To 
prevent more water coming into the en-— 
closure than is due to the rainfall upon it, a 


catch-water drain should be cut round its — 


upper margin to take away to a separate ow 
fall the water that flows from the uplands; 
for otherwise the upland waters would often 
flood the enclosure. i 

In addition to these main drains, grips are 
cut to bring the land water into them. _ 

It is stated by Mr. John Wiggins, in - 


reservoirs, — 
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from the sea, that in Essex, where he had, for 
a long time, charge of works of this kind, it is 
not the custom to enclose the ooze or mud over- 
flowed by every tide, but only the “‘ saltings,” 
whichare only covered by spring tides. ‘The 
banks, or, as they are there called, the sea- 
walls, are therefore on ground generally 5ft. 
or 6ft. above low water level, and seldom 
exceed 6ft. or 8ft. in height above the ground. 
Here the soil is particularly favourable, both 
to sustain the embankment and as a material 
for making them, and is called marsh-clay. 
In theIsle of Ely andin Lincolnshire the soil 
is silt. There, also, few embankments are 
placed on ground less than 5ft. above low 
water. The best and earliest indication when 
a marine soil has become fit to embank 
is the growth of samphire, which demon- 
strates its stability and permanence of posi- 
tion, and is the forerunner of the marine 
grasses. The best soil for an intake (as the 
enclosures are called in Essex) is that clayey 
earth whereon marine herbage grows, and 
which lies above the level of ordinary tides. 
The next best is silty earth ; the third is mud 
banks with samphire, over which the spring 
tides always flow; the fourth is mud, over 
which the tide always flows more or less ; the 
fifth is sheer sand, which is almost barren, 
except as to a few plants of the rush kind. 
It happens generally that the higher the lands 
to be embanked the more they are intersected 
by rills and creeks, and this is a common 
drawback on the eligibility of this land for 
the construction of a bank. The lower levels 
of the shore, or slobs, are, on the contrary, 
almost free from this objection, and when in 
other respects eligible these lower levels pre- 
sent tempting subjects of embankment. 'The 
best level at which to place a sluice, Mr. 
Wiggins says, in order to afford the longest 
run of water, is probably between the mid 
tide level and the low water level of neaps, 
because, although the run from mid ebb to mid 
flow is near the maximum of six hours time 
of running, yet, in case of there being any 
water inthe intake above that level, its weight 
will push its way for some minutes, perhaps 
an hour, before mid ebb, and for some time 
after mid flow, making the run seven hours. 
If placed lower the valve or door of the sluice 
would be shut sooner by return of tide, and 
if placed higher the water would run out 
longer, but a less quantity per hour would 
run. The sills of some sluices have been laid 
down not more than from 6in. to 12in. above 
low water level, according as the tide ebbs out 
more or less at springs or neaps, when not 
kept up by winds. These sluices, with a good 
ebb, and having 12in. of water on their sills, 
will run four hours. He concludes that as 
the waters of an intake should never stand 
less than 18in. below the lowest level of the 
land (except where lakes must remain), and 
as 6in. should be allowed for the depth of 
water on the sill, that sill should not be 
placed at less than 2ft. below the level of the 
land on which the bank is raised; and, 
further, as there ought to be at least 2ft. fall 
from the sill to the level of low water spring 
tides, it follows that the ground on which the 
bank is placed should be at least 4ft. above 
low water mark. 

On the east coast of England there is a 
constant contention with the encroachments 
of the sea, and the waste of land is very con- 
siderable on some parts of the coast. But, 
aS a compensation for this waste, land is 
reclaimed elsewhere by a process of warping, 
whereby the surface of low lands is raised 
by tidal deposit of rich fertilising matter. 
Mr. Oldham, to whose paper, read at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, we have 
already referred, says that on the banks of 
the river Humber, and on the sea coast of 
Holderness, the waste is very great. On 
the Lincolnshire coast of the Humber, 
from South Ferriby westwards, the loss 
is also great. Within his recollection, in 
alength of from 3 to 4 miles, not less than 
200 acres of rich valuable land have disap- 
peared. The ravages in this locality threaten 
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to outflank, in a few years, the sluices and 
lock constructed under the direction of Sir 
John Rennie by the late Mr. Adam Smith, 
for the Commissioners of the Ancholme 
Navigation, at South Ferriby (and which 
were visited by the present writer, when a 
pupil, during their construction). 

The loss of land on the seaboard of 
Holderness is very great. Mr. Oldham says 
that by observations made over a considerable 
period of time along 40 miles of coast, the 
average width of land washed away is about 
24 yards per annum ; and such is the sure and 
onward progress of the advancing sea that 
within a comparatively short interval whole 
villages have disappeared. Although it has 
been ascertained that the average loss on the 
whole coast of Holderness is 2} yards per 
annum, yet the progress is not uniform along 
the coast, for in some districts little or no 
change is perceptible, while in others 10 
yards or 15 yards disappear in 12 months, 
and where a check is not given to the en- 
croachment nearly double that quantity is 
lost in a couple of years. 

What becomes of this debris? In Phillips’s 
‘¢Geology of the Yorkshire Coast” it is said 
that ‘“‘The materials which fall from the 
wasting cliffs between Bridlington and Kiln- 
sea are sorted by the tide, according to their 
weight and magnitude; the pebbles are 
strewed upon the shore beneath the precipice 
from which they fell; the sand is driven 
along and accumulated in little bays and 
recesses; whilst the lighter particles of clay 
are transported away to the south, making 
muddy water, and finally enter the great 
estuary of the Humber, and enrich the level 
lands under the denomination of Warp.” At 
the mouth of the Humber, on the north or 
Yorkshire coast, there is a level tract of rich 
alluvial land 10,000 acres in extent, called 
Sunk Island, the greater part of which has 
accumulated during the last eighty years or 
so. Mr. Oldham was of opinion that the 
whole of the deposit forming this island and 
the neighbouring accumulations has come 
from the sea face of the coast of Holderness, 
and his conclusions are based on the following 
considerations :—‘‘ The deposit can only take 
place when the water is in a quiescent state, 
and the time when this occurs is at high and 
low water. Now, as the accretions cannot 
be produced at low water, except in some in- 
stances to a small extent, it must follow that 
they can only be found at high water. 
Taking, therefore, the time of high water as 
that when the mud held in suspension by the 
tide is deposited, the question follows, from 
what direction has the tide last come at high 
water? The deposit could not have come 
down the Humber, seeing that the current 
has been running up for five hours, the time 
the tide occupies in rising; and, therefore, 
whatever might be floating inthe water atflood 
tide would be conveyed up the estuary. 
Hence the matter forming the accretions in 
question must have come in with the tide, 
and have been deposited at high water.” The 
soil at the surface, and to a depth of 5ft. or 
6ft., is found to be of an exceedingly fine 
alluvial description. Below this, sand and 
drift gravel are found, to the depth of about 
30ft. ; then Sft. or 10ft. of strong clay ; below 
which there is a depth of from 14ft. to 16ft. 
of silt, or sand and clay of a loose description. 
Mr. J. D. Sollitt, of Hull, described the 
nature and constituent properties of the 
Humber deposits, in a paper presented to the 
British Association in 1853, as being chiefly 
an exceedingly find sand, the particles of 
which are so minute as almost to float in 
water, and being of such a quality as to 
render the whole quite unstable ard liable to 
be moved about by the slightest motion of the 
water. The sand forms about 75 per cent. 
of the deposit. Ina gallon of water taken 
from the Humber when the water was agi- 
tated by the tide there were from 315 to 320 
grains of this fine deposit, which, after 
standing for 10 hours, had not all settled. 
The accretions at Sunk Island rise until the 


average surface level is coincident with the 
average surface rise of all tides, and when 
this elevation has been attained the vegetable 
action commences, and marine plants appear. 
The first vegetable life on the soft mud sur- 
face is the marine plant samphire. This is 
followed by wiry rush-like grasses, of the 
sedge genus, and several kinds of plants 
having strong deep-shooting roots, and flat 
wide-spreading heads, which rest on the sur- 
face of the ground. When the surface of the 
salt water accrétion has become covered with 
vegetable life, and the ground is well consoli- 
dated, it is considered to be in asuitable state 
to be embanked. 


On the banks of the Trent, the Ouse, 
and the Don, there are large tracts which 
were formerly swamp and peat bog land, 
and many thousands of acres have been, by 
the process of warping, converted into rich 
agricultural districts. The usual mode of 
warping is to construct a sluice onthe bank 
of a tidal river, and, in connection with it, a 
drain or channel for the flow of the tide into 
and over the land to be warped. During 
spring tides the water is admitted up tothe full 
flow of high water ; the inner door of the 
sluice is then shut down, so that the water is 
retained until the river has fallen. The mud 
held in suspension is thus precipitated, and 
the water, which entered heavily charged 
with alluvial matter, becomes clear. The 
door of the sluice is then raised, and the water 
allowed quietly to escape, leaving behind its 
load of rich deposit. Mr. Oldham has known 
a district of low and comparatively worthless 
land receive in the course of 24 years an 
average depth of deposit of 3ft., and thus to 
be rendered available for crops of grain 
within three years of the commencement of 
the operation. The outlay varies from £5 to 
£20 per acre, according to the nearness or 
remoteness of the land to or from the river, 
and other circumstances. 


> 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 


Ai Nora joint annual meeting of the members of 
these societies commenced on Tuesday week, 
at Lutterworth, with divine service in the parish 
church. Subsequently, the Rev. G. A. Poole ex- 
plained the principal features of this edifice. 


The earliest portion of Lutterworth Church is the 
lancet window in the chancel, which was of the 
thirteenth century in date. What the church was 
like at that time they had no means of knowing. 
It probably consisted of a nave, aisles, and a tower. 
After the thirteenth century they had to go a long 
way into the fourteenth century before they could 
find any remains of what was done, but there were 
indications that in the middle of that century a 
great deal was done in that church, for the tower, 
the nave, the clerestory, and both aisles belonged to 
the fourteenth century. Wycliffe was inducted into 
the living at Lutterworth about the year 1375, and 
the tower was probably in the same state as now, 
with the exception of the upper portion, which was 
wanting. The nave and aisles and chancel were, 
however, then converted from the Early English to 
the Decorated style of the fourteenth century. I¢ 
was probably in the fifteenth century that the present 
clerestory was built. It had always been a moot 
question with antiquaries as to the date of the old 
wooden pulpit. Mr. Bloxam, of Lutterworth, 
doubted whether it was the actual pulpit in which 
Wycliffe preached, and had rather lost the good 
graces of the Lutterworth people for his assertion, 
but in his, Mr. Poole’s opinion, there was evidence . 
that the pulpit was contemporaneous with Wycliffe. 
The character of the carving indicated that it 
belonged to the transitional period when the Deco- 
rated was changed into the Perpendicular, and 
Wycliffe lived about that time. After a cursory 
allusion to the monuments erected to Wycliffe and 
to the memory of the founders of the church, Mr. 
Poole called attention to the south window in the 
chancel, which he said was worthy of attention. In 
reply to a question, Mr. Poole said it was difficult 
to say whether the north and south aisles were both 
of the same date, but probably they were. At half- 
past two the company returned to the Museum, 
where an address was delivered by the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson. The Rev. Assheton Pownall then read 
a paper on Medieval glass vials found at Lutterworth 
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and South Kilworth. Mr. Pownall said the glass | 


vial at South Kilworth was found in the autumn of 
1868, while the church was being restored, It was dis- 
covered among the foundations of the east wall of 
the chancel. The vial was about 5}in. in height. 
It was lying bottom upwards among the stones and 
earthy rubbish of the foundation not less than from 
three to four feet below the existing surface. In 
shape the glass tapers gradually as a horn does, 
but as the mouth of it is broken, it cannot be 
affirmed that it held a stopper. Its contents are also 
unknown, for all that was to be made out was a film 
of some substance lining the bottom, which has never 
been analysed, and which only presented to the eye 
the appearance of the dry sediment of some fluid. 
This glass vessel was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and a description of it has 
appeared in the Society’s Proceedings (2nd series, 
Vol. IV., p. 284). Various conjectures were offered 
at the time as to the probable use of the vessel and 
of the causes which may have led to its being de- 
posited in the foundations of a fourteenth century 
chancel, but no decision was then arrived at. That 
glass vessels were in use in that period for church 
purposes was well known, but no antiquary had been 
able to lay his hand on any particular piece and say 
this is glass of the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth 
century. The finding of a similar vial in the foun- 
dations of Lutterworth Church in 1867-69 had 
confirmed previous conjectures as to the use of these 
vials. The one found at Lutterworth is quite per- 
fect. In Mr. Pownall’s opinion, the two vials evi- 
dently belong to the same period and the same manu - 
facture. The vial from Lutterworth, when found, 
contained some oil of origanum, which smelt as 
strongly as the same kind of oil in the chemist’s 
shop. The Lutterworth bottle was found in the 
foundation of the west wall of the north aisle of the 
chancel. The foundation was composed of stone 
and earth instead of mortar, and the bottle was 
nearly at the outside. A similar vial has been found 
in Cornwall filled with blood, and it is Mr. Pownall’s 
opinion that the last mentioned was a relic, the blood 
of the patron saint to whom the church had been 
dedicated. He did not believe, as had been con- 
jectured, that these vials contained one of the sacred 
oils of the church in pre-Reformation days. With 
the assistance of Mr. Bloxam, of Rugby, he had, 
after consulting various authorities on this subject, 
come to the conclusion that these two vials were 
used to deposit relics of the Saints—that is, they 
were once receptacles of objects consecrated in the 
religious thought of the day by association with one 
of the Saints. Having given proofs of the use of 
glass vials, of the special purpose to which they 
were put, and narrated particulars of the Saints, 
whose remains were imagined to give out a sacred 
oil, Mr. Pownall said it would be noted that among 
the Saints mentioned by him had occurred those of 
S. Mary and §. Nicholas. When, therefore, he was 
able to add that the dedication of the church at 
South Kilworth was to one of these two, and 
that of Lutterworth Church to the other, a link 
worth welding had been attached to their chain 
of evidence. In the days when many things, 
holy in the estimation of pious souls, were 
being shamefully desecrated, under the influence of 
a desire to save from similar desecration a long 
prized relic of the parish church, he could conceive 
men to have acted who placed these vials some feet 
below the ground. The stowing away of one led, 
probably, to a like concealment of the other, for the 
two churches are not wide apart, where they laid 
hid; and being stowed away there, it was hoped 
they would lie safe under the soil until protesting 
zeal relaxed and ancient sympathies revived. 

A number of the members then paid a visit to 
Misterton Church, about a mile and ashalf from 
Lutterworth. This church, which is in a restored 
condition, possesses a very fine broached tower. Its 
principal features were explained by Mr. Sutton. 

At half-past five, on the return of the company to 
Lutterworth, the members of the Association and 
their friends dined together at the Hind Hotel. 

The evening meeting took place at 7.30, at the 
Town Hall, Captain Pearson in the chair. A paper 
was read by Mr. Thompson, of Leicester: ‘The 
History of Lutterworth as a Market Town.” The 
next reader was the Rey. Ernest Tower, who read 
“The History and Antiquities of Elmsthorpe, in the 
county of Leicester, down to the present time, 1783, 
by Richard Fowke, of Elmsthorpe.” 

Mr. Sharpe, of Northampton, then said a few 
words respecting the flint implements and the 
remains of extinct\animals. 

The excursion took place on Wednesday, when 
about fifty ladies and gentlemen started at nine 
o'clock from Lutterworth, in three large carriages. 

The first halting place was Newnham Paddox, the 


seat of the Earl of Denbigh, which was thrown open. | 
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on the occasion, and where the visitors inspected a 
large collection of family portraits and other pictures 
by Vandyke, Rembrandt, and other masters. A short 
drive of about a mile brought the visitors to Monk’s 
Kirby Church. The Rev. G. A. Poole proceeded to 
describe it. He observed that the finest feature of 
the church was the tower. Probably a great deal of 
the grandeur of the tower was owing to the kind of 
stone of which it was built, the Warwickshire red 
sandstone, which was very friable, and compelled the 
use of large buttresses, and the absence of delicate 
details. Unfortunately the upper part of the tower 
had been treated like others in the neighbourhood. 
Somebody, about 200 years ago, thinking Renais- 
sance was better than Gothic, put some curious pin- 
nacles on the top. At the east end were sedilia and 
piscina, which were Geometrical, about the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, or early in the four- 
teenth. When the church was built there were 
monastic buildings of some kind adjoining on the 
north side, which trenched a good deal on the pro- 
portions of the church. The tower was very oddly 
adapted to the church, or rather the church was very 
oddly adapted to the tower. The pillars were of a 
very peculiar section, elongated from north to south, 
and not east to west. Another peculiarity was that 
they had no capitals, which was a poor method of 
dealing with the thing, but not unpleasant some- 
times. Someof the windows must have struck them 
as specially ugly; so ugly that they must have been 
original, for he could not imagine any architect 
copying them. There were some Perpendicular in- 
sertions in the north aisle. In the north wall of 
the chancel was an opening which was very peculiar : 
looking upward there appeared to be a sort of chim- 
ney, ana he believed it was probably an Easter 
sepulchre. There might be some scenic representa- 
tion of the Resurrection, and figures introduced, and 
a light might be thrown on them either from above 
or below. The church had been restored at a cost of 
£8,000. Inachapel on the north side were two fine 
monuments of the Denbigh family, in good preser- 
vation, one of the dates 1547 and 1539, and the other 
of 1580. <A large painted window at the west end 
was one of Hardman’s best works, and a very fine 
specimen of modern work. The next stage was 
Brinklow ; and the first object calling for atten- 
tion here was a lofty tumulus, an artificial mound or 
hill, adjoining a quadrangular earthwork. The 
party being gathered on the top, Mr. James 
Thompson stated that “low” all over England 
in the names of places meant a burial barrow or 
mound, and that that was the original purpose of the 
place on which they were standing. Being readily 
adapted for warlike purposes, subsequently there 
might be a tower or keep erected onit. The pro- 
bability was that it was a burial mound in Saxon or 
even Roman times, and in the Norman period the 
site suggested itself asa good one for the purpose 
of maintaining an armed body, and other works 
were added. The site very much reminded him of a 
similar one at Hallaton, in Leicestershire. An ex- 
cavation of it would probably produce some interest- 
ing relics. The party next proceeded to the church, 
and the Rev. G. A. Poole remarked that there was 
not much to say about it. The first feature, which 
they could not help seeing and feeling, was that the 
church not only stood on a hill, but was built up-hill, 
and the architect had missed a fine opportunity of 
making a grand rise from the west to the east by 
steps, which would have been much more comfortable. 
There was a good staircase to the rood screen, and 
another feature was the repetition of what they 
had seen at Monk’s Kirby, the arches being without 
capitals to the piers. Another peculiar feature was 
that there was a very good wooden north porch, with 
some nice carving, no doubt arising from the town 
standing on that side. The west window was the 
finest of Hardman’s he had seen. There were some 
small specimens of good old glass in the windows. 
The next stage was Coombe Abbey, a seat of Lord 
Craven, situated in an extensive and finely-wooded 
park, formerly the site of a religious house of the 
Cistercian Order, founded in the reign of Stephen. 
Here the visitors had the privilege of seeing an ex- 
tensive collection of ancient armour and weapons 
and numerous pictures. Mr. Poole stated that part of 
the cloisters were some of the oldest work they had 
seen that day. The entrance to the chapter-house 
was in the Transitional style of architecture, the 
change from Norman to Gothic, which commenced 
about 1145, and in 1150 or thereabouts that house 
was supposed to have been founded. After luncheon 
the party spent some time in visiting the pleasant 
gardens of the place, and then proceeded to Withy- 
brook Church. Here Mr. Poole remarked that he 
supposed they would think he had brought them to 
an insignificant church, but ecclesiologists were 
pleased. to find an insignificant church, one not over- 
done in the way of restoration, and there were two 
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or three things worthy of notice. In a doorway 
on the north side they would find the base of an 
Karly English pillar, of the thirteenth century, built — 
up in the wall—except the cloisters at Coombe | 
Abbey the oldest thing they had seen yet. Another 
thing was, that rude as the church was asa whole, — 
there was some good carving of the heads at the ends — 
of the arches, and there was a very nice little Deco- — 
rated clerestory. A special feature was that on the — 
south side of the chancel they had clearly an Easter 
sepulchre, which could be approached behind so that — 
things could be introduced into it, and made part of 
a scenic representation. The next and last stage 
brought the visitors to Claybrook Church, a very 
fine building, with a chancel of unusual length. 
Mr. Poole remarked they couldallsee what abeautiful — 
Decorated chancel that was, of the style of abont 
1340 or 1350. The windows were perfectly beauti- — 
ful. Theeast window, which had replaced a sort 
of square thing that was there in 1820, was filled — 
with tracery, which did not quite harmonise with the 
other windows, and would have been better if the 
style had been later. There was some good painted 
glass in several windows. Outside, they could see 
there what was a leper’s window, or lychnoscope. — 
Thanks being voted to Mr. Poole for his kindness in 
describing the churches, the party proceeded to Ulles- 
thorpe and Lutterworth, and broke up. 4 
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SIR GILBERT SCOTT ON ART SCHOOLS. 


Gr GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., presided on Friday 
last at the first annual meeting of the Selby 
Art Classes. He said that ashe had been requested _ 
to preside at the meeting and make an opening address _ 
on the sukject of art schools, he would endeavour 
to offer a few remarks which struck him as 
being pertinent on that subject. The first question, — 
he thought, which they all ought to ask themselyes — 
was—What is the purpose for which art schools are © 
founded? He would reply to that by saying thatit 
was to educate young persons in the use of their — 
natural perceptions as to what was beautiful in the 
objects by which they were surrounded; then it was — 
to educate them in the exercise of their eyesin under- 
standing and appreciating those forms; then it was — 
to educate them in the use of their hands in copying 
and reproducing those forms; and, lastly, when they — 
had become proficient in copying those beauties it — 
was to enable them to produce beauties of the same 
kind for themselves, It might be asked by some ~ 
whether such education was indeed necessary; and 
it might be urged that in less civilised times than — 
the present the necessity for such education was 
greater than at present, and that the education of our — 
eyes and fingers was superfluous. It was clear, © 
however, that science and mechanism were palpably — 
distinct from art; and the education that was im- — 
parted in art classes could not be otherwise than useful — 
and beneficial. He then reviewed the various stages 44 
through which his own art, architecture, had passed 
at different periods; and also the superiority of the — 
productions of the middle ages in jewellery, tapestry, — 
and mosaics, to anything that had been produced in 
the nineteenth century. Those ages were dull ages, no 
doubt; and art at that period had been at a very low 
ebb. He then referred to the time at the latter end 
of the twelfth century when the choir of Canterbury — 
Cathedral was destroyed by fire. Two architects, one 
a Frenchman and the other an Englishman, had been 
employed to rebuild it: and the result had been a 
perfect revolution in architecture, for they had carried” 
out their work in a style of magnificence which even — 
at this day excited our wonder. So strong was the 
feeling of admiration that was aroused that the mi 
beautiful edifices began to arise all over the country; 
and among the many instances that he mentioned he 
dwelt with particular emphasis on the old Abbey of 
Selby, the nave of which had been rebuilt in the 
same magnificent and beautiful style. All those 
works had been carried out in one spirit, and that 
was a spirit of intense perception of beauty of form 
and striving after refinement of detail. It had not 
been in architecture alone that that perception a 
realisation of beauty of form was visible, for in the 
subsidiary arts, wood-carving especially, it was 
equally to be seen. Their style, although the work- 
men of that period did not know it, was founded on 
the antique Grecian style, of which probably they 
had never heard. They had not succeeded so well — 
in the representation of the human figure; but in 
sculpture, in stained glass, in metal work, andim 
decorative painting, they had never been equalled. 
Referring again to the subject of architecture, he sa 
that the beautiful Abbey of Selby was composed 0 
the work of no less than six different periods, all 0 
them characterised by an intense love of the beautiful 
and hatred of everything else, for they had intro-— 
duced nothing that was not beautiful in the highest 
degree; and, at the present day, with all our 
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mechanical and scientific appliances, we failed to 
equal the works of those less civilised and less polished 
periods. Then, without going any further in speaking 
ill of our own times, he would say, let them inquire 
what was the best means of getting out of that most 
humilating stateof things. He believed that the 
foundation of the South Kensington Museum and the 
many schools of art connected with it had been the 
beginning of a reformation of that miserable state of 
things. His advice, therefore, to young persons who 
were not already members of that institution was to 
join those schools of art at once. He believed that 
that was the very best advice he could give them; 
but he would add that they ought not only to join 
the art classes, but also to become serious and deter- 
mined pupils. He then dwelt at considerable length 
on the importance and necessity of the pupils placing 
themselves under the direction of the master, and not 
attempt to strike out a new line or course of study 

-for themselves until their teacher had intimated to 
them that they might do so. Copying, too, although 
it was merely the drudgery of art, was of the highest 
importance; and heurged upon the pupils of the art 
classes to be most assiduous and painstaking in that 
gespect. He was trying to give them his best ideas 
on the subject ; and he did hope that the art schools 
of this country would do something to redeem this 
age and this country from the discreditable position 
~which it now held with respect to art. 
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ANCIENT MURAL PAINTINGS AT SOUTH 
LEIGH. 


AST month the parish church of South Leigh, 
near Oxford, was reopened, after restoration. 

Yhe church has been entirely reseated and re- 
floored, heating apparatus introduced, walls and 
windows repaired and partially rebuilt, rood-screen 
repaired and painted, and other renovations carried 
out—the nave, under Mr. Clapton Rolfe; the 
ehancel by Mr. Christian. The paintings on the 
tood-screen and new altar have been executed by 
Mr. Sidney Gibbs. On taking off the whitewash 
on the walls some remarkable wall paintings of the 
fifteenth century came to light. Information of 
this discovery was sent to Mr. Coningsby Sibthorp. 
He immediately sent down Messrs. Burlisson & 
‘Grylls, of Newman-street, to report on the feasi- 
bility of their renovation. The report was favour- 
able. The paintings (in distemper), though faded, 
were quite capable of recovery, and Mr. Sibthorp 
andertook, at his own expense, the charges of the 
svork. The following is a description of these 
paintings as now to be seen in the church :—‘“‘ 1. Over 
the Chancel-arch.—The Resurrection. Onthe north 
side, the saved; on the south, the lost. Two Arch- 
angels deszend from the clouds right and left of the 
arch, blowing the trumpets of the doom. The Arch- 
angel who descends to summon the saved is clothed 
in white; the Archangel who summons the lost is in 
dark raiment, as of mourning. Eighteen naked 
figures rising from their graves represent the saved. 
Among them a king and queen (the king close to 
the corbel) in their crowns (the queen just above 
him), a Pope in his tiara, a bishop in his mitre, a 
monk with the tonsure, a merchant with the cap of 
maintenance (bottom of the picture), &c. Above 
them a scroll inscribed ‘ Venite, benedicti, Patris 
mei.’ On the south side of the chancel arch the lost are 
represented. In the upper part of the painting 
three figures rise from their graves weeping and 
lamenting. In the lower part of the painting a 
group of figures is being dragged down to the open 
mouth of Hell by a chain round their waists drawn 
by evil spirits of bestial form. The group of the 
Jost which is in the power of these evil spirits con- 
tains twelve figures; among them a king, a queen, 
a nobleman, a monk, and a bishop. Above the 
painting is a scroll containing the words ‘ Discedite, 
maledicti.’ Satan himself is depicted here in the 
form of a serpent, commanding the evil spirits. 
2. North-East Wall of Nave.—The Gates of 
Heaven. S. Peter with the keys. Six naked figures 
come up to the Apostle, the foremost of whom, who 
is crowned, he takes by the hand. He is habited in 
a black cope with morse. Behind, an open archway 
with groined roof in a castellated building, over the 
battlements of which are seen angels with outspread 
wings. The spires and shrines of the heavenly 
Jerusalem in the background. 3. South Wall of 
Nave.—The Weighing of Souls. A painting, 10ft. 
1lin. high, representing the scene described in 
the twefth chapter of the Apocalypse, wherein 
the Church, symbolised by the woman clothed 
with the sun and with the moon _ beneath 
her feet and the twelve stars round her coronet, 
is introduced in combination with S. Michael 
the Archangel. The latter wields his sword above 
his head, and his golden wings outspread stretch 
across the field of the picture. His combat with 
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Satan is represented by the scales which he holds in 
his hand, wherein he is weighing a saint against an 
evil spirit. The latter is weighing light, and blows 
a trumpet to summon his fellows, who are flocking 
to his assistance from the open mouth of the dragon 
in the bottom corner of the painting at the right 
hand. The two main figures of this painting are 
very striking. The woman with her bright flowing 
hair and golden coronal, surrounded by the twelve 
stars, her robe emblazoned with golden suns, and 
the moon beneath her feet, and S. Michael, with the 
cold gaze of the passionless Archangel, are figures 
not easily forgotten. The rich border round this 
painting (similar in detail to those in missals of the 
period) will be noticed. The birds in the rich diaper 
eastward are supposed to represent the cognisance 
of the Perrot family, formerly resident in North 
Leigh. The head of the family was a natural son 
of Henry VIIL., and was Viceroy of Ireland. 4, North 
wall of Side Aisle.—S. Clement of Rome, bishop of 
that city in the apostolic age. He is represented in 
full episcopal vestments, chasuble, daimatic, stole, 
alb, gloves, mitre, with crozier in his left hand, in 
the act of giving his blessing with the right. The 
svmbol of his martyrdom, the anchor, is attached to 
his right wrist. He is said to have been martyred 
by drowning in the Crimea. 5. East Wall of 
Chancel, south of east window.—The Annunciation. 
The Blessed Virgin stands looking upwards, with 
her symbol, the lily, in her hands. The Dove, 
symbol of the Holy Ghost, descends upon her. This 
painting is the latest in the church, more variety of 
colour being introduced in it than is seen in the 
older ones. The oldest in the church are ‘The 
Resurrection’ and the ‘ Weighing of Souls.’ Later 
paintings were taken off the walls before arriving at 
these, all being under several coats of whitewash.” 
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SLATE QUARRYING AND MANUFACTURE 
IN AMERICA. 


ERMONT is distinguished in North America 

for the best and most extensive deposits of 
slates, and the region known as Lake 8. Catherine 
is remarkable for its inexhaustible quarries of 
argillaceous slate, the commercial value of which is 
just beginning to be appreciated. From the rude 
Fairbaven school slates, this hardened clay has risen 
to an economical importance that puts it into com- 
petition with the choicest marbles. The quarries do 
not run several hundred feet deep like those of 
Wales, and are consequently worked with greater 
facility. Large blocks are blasted out and split 
with wedges, then raised with derricks, and separated 
into smaller slabs by blows from a wooden beetle. 
The roofing slate is wet in order to facilitate splitting, 
the thinly laminated formation rendering the process 
an easy one with the chisel. It is not expedient to 
take from the quarry more than can be readily split, 
as the slate splits more freely when fresh, although 
it is said that frost will restore the splitting property. 


A great impetus has been given to the American 
slate trade by the demand which the Chicago fire 
has created, especially for roofing and tiling. The 
slate companies interchange products with the 
marble companies, for interspersing white marble 
with dark slate for floors, Slate is rapidly taking 
the place of marble for interior decoration; but so 
long as their extensive forests remain, the Americans 
will not need to substitute it for wood, as we do. 


For ornamental purposes, the slate, after being 
properly cut and trimmed, is scoured with pumice 
stone, then rubbed with powdered pumice stone, and 
polished with felt. It is now ready to be trans- 
formed into marble. The slabs having been 
prepared, and painted with the groundwork colour, 
they are ready to dip. A vat is at hand, containing 
A man dips a small brush in oil colours, 
and sprinkles it on the surface; then he fans the 
water with a palm leaf, and draws the brush through 
it several times. The oil-mixed paint spreads on 
the surface of the water, like the veining in marble, 
and the slab being gently raised against it receives 
the impression. A mere change of groundwork and 
colours gives the varieties of marble—Egyptian, 
Spanish, Galway, Pyrenese, &c. The most elabo- 
rate work, as for altar-pieces, chessboards, and 
borders, is done by hand. After the application of 
colours, successive bakings and polishings finish the 
work. The imitation of marblein slate is employed 
for coffins, caskets, table tops, mantels, billiard beds, 
lamp-stands, and innumerable domestic and orna- 
mental uses. The best workmen in Vermont are 
from Wales, having learned the business in the 
immense quarries of Carnarvonshire. These slates 
are not inferior in quality to those of Wales. The 
quarries are comparatively shallow, but more easily 
worked, and they are said to be too numerous and 
extensive to be exhausted by a single generation. 
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DR. ACLAND ON HEALTH. 


O* Monday Dr. Acland, F.R.S., delivered an 
address ‘On Health” at the meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science. He commenced his speech by remarking 
that the two Public Health Acts of the last two 
sessions appeared to have wrought a remarkable 
change in the social condition of this country. For 
the first time in the history of a country a first-class 
central office had been made for regulating the dis- 
tribution of the greatly increasing population, and 
giving to the people the charge of. their own health. 
Dr. Acland then proceeded to give a brief sketch of 
what was fundamentally comprised in the idea of 
health as entertained by those who had done their 
best to master the idea, and then considered the 
circumstances of this country in respect of that 
conception. The public health was that of a nation 
or people, which did not consist of health of indi- 
viduals, but of those circumstances which affect the 
body politic. Why one nation was more healthy 
than another was accounted for by the fluctuating 
circumstances of the whole human race. The 
object of any sanitary legislation was to influence 
all these circumstances respectively—the health of 
individuals, the regulation of the circumstances of 
public health, the development of the physique of 
the nation, and watching the fluctuations of the 
human race throughout the globe. The fundamental 
idea of public national health was the consideration 
of man as a civilised, religious, and intellectual 
being, and nothing could be better than a wise 
education to keep him in health. He should not 
advance anything, but he should deal merely with 
man under the conditions of health. Some persons 
dogmatically stated that they were not to have 
large or small hospitals, but he said we must have 
every kind, because by experience, judgment, and 
skill we must produce the best possible sanitary con- 
ditions for the treatment of the sick. Their object 
was to hinder disease, and so promote health. 
Disease was a necessity as our world was constituted. 
They had to provide means for the treatment of 
disease, as well as for the preservation of health. 
Dr. Acland then spoke of the treatment of leprosy 
in Norway, whence he had recently returned, and he 
asked how much more complete ought to be regula- 
tions in richer countries. Norway had done a great 
deal, and he did not see why we should not do the 
same, for typhus and typhoid, cholera, and other 
epidemic diseases. With regard to cholera, he read 
from the Times of somestagnant water having been 
discovered as the cause of an outbreak of cholera at 
Weermeer. To obviate some kinds of disease a 
liberal supply of good water was necessary, and this 
could be obtained by storing rain water, from which 
a constant supply could be got. This means was 
applicable to wants of even small and detached 
cottages in most remote places. Heasked what was 
health, and how was it to be maintained by the indi- 
vidual, the nation, and the world. Before answer- 
ing that they must ascertain the circumstances and 
conditions of the individual, the nation, and the 
world, and he asked whether they really understood the 
most simple matters concerning our water and food, 
and whether they were adopting healthy or un- 
healthy means of cure, or even endangering their 
health by adopting universal laws for places where 
the climate and customs of the people differed. 
They had an amazing science of comparative health 
before them: but what were poor mortals to do? 
As far as England was concerned, Mr. Gladstone 
had handed them over to the Guardians, and he 
thought Mr. Gladstone right. The other day, at 
Oxford, Mr. Vernon Harcourt had stigmatised 
sanitarians as people of that breed who intermeddled 
with other men’s affairs; but to this idle talk of Mr. 
Harcourt he replied that the true principle of 
government was to do for the people, not what they 
could do for themselves, but what they could not 
do—what the poor working man could not do, that 
the Government was bound to do. Butsome people 
who advocated a Minister of Public Health, who 
should be absolute in matters of health, were not 
aware of the great range of subjects with which he 
would have to deal. Dr. Acland then enumerated 
the subject-matters connected with national health 
that a Minister would have to deal with—namely, 
water supply, removal of refuse, control of buildings 
(new and old), sewage drainage, prevention of over- 
crowding, prevention of infectious and contagious 
diseases, prevention of epidemics, formation of 
sanitary areas, registration of causes of death, 
registration of sickness as distinguished from death, 
the quarantinic superintendence of epizootic epi- 
demics, the inspection of hospitals, penitentiaries, 
prisons, dispensaries, druggists’ establishments, 
factories, and agricultural labourers; the placing of 
every district within reach of sanitary inspection by 
experts, education and registration of medical 
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practitioners, national health, experts, nurses, and 
medicines, control of intoxicating liquors, mode of 
obtaining analyses of air, food, water, &c. ; vaccina- 
tion, coroners, rights of millowners to interfere with 
sanitary measures, and organisation of charities. 
There was not one of these subjects which did not 
form a necessary part and parcel of the highest 
subject-matter of Government care, if Government 
was 10 signify anything at all. He had put down 
organisation of charities last, but it was really a 
most important matter; and he said there must be 
a combination between the State powers and philan- 
thropic individuals on the subject of preservation of 
national health, or we shall come to a dead-lock, 
In placing the administration of the Public Health 
Act of 1872 with the boards of guardians and town 
councillors, and dividing the country into districts, 
the Government had acted with great judgment. It 
was much better to proceed tentatively than wait 
till a complete system was developed. There was no 
such thing as finality about the subject. It was 
essentially progressive. It was absolutely necessary, 
however, that they should have scientific experts, 
and by those he meant not men who had failed in 
their profession, and merely wanted to take care of 
a Government salary, but competent men in their 
several departments—the Franklands, the Lethebys, 
the Jenners, the Hawksleys, the Brunels, the 
Stephensons. They wanted the highest scientific 
talent for the solution of the great question that the 
country could afford. They did not want a body of 
paid men, but a body of persons who shall be 
referees and paid by fees for their opinions. If 
these were appointed by guardians and town 
councillors the public would cheerfully defer to their 
authority. The central authority under the Act 
gave power to employ as many experts as the 
Treasury would sanction, and with these the public 
might rest assured that the nation’s health would be 
promoted. He warned them against fettering the 
Government by adopting all kinds of schemes. The 
Government must proceed tentatively, and for his 
part he earnestly desired that no Public Health Bill 
would be introduced into Parliament next session. 
The power of the Government should be given to 
the great question of local taxation, for until that 
was settled they could not haye complete arrange- 
ments for the payment of the new Council of 
Sanitary Officers, or even the assignment of their 
duties. Therefore, local taxation should be first 
approached. The magnitude of the work of the 
Local Government Board was so enormous that their 
officers should have the sympathy of the people in 
settling this great problem, and he hoped they 
would combine together in furthering them in 
making a permanent sanitary whole, and not a mere 
consolidation. Some people would blame him for a 
want of patriotism in making this suggestion. 
They disliked anything that had not the aroma of 
completeness about it, and he agreed with them; 
but they must not forget that they must proceed 
tentatively, for this was a progressive art. He be- 
lieved that mental education, if properly applied, 
was the blessing of modern life; and if they ever 
pressed it to the injury of the body, it might 
become one of its greatest curses. The great 
qualities of a people, except in rare and exceptional 
instances, depended upon the physique of a nation. 
He appealed to historians whether it was not a fact 
that some of the highest human qualities had been 
shown in the most eminent degree in days when no 
writing and no systematic education existed. Hold- 
ing these bold views, he said there was no possibility 
of exaggerating the importance to the world of the 
necessity of fostering and caring for the body of 
man, for it was not only the casket which contained 
the soul, but it was more than that—it was the 
easket which, under certain conditions, moulded and 
modified it. The casket might be injured by the 
vice or follies of parents, who might transmit to 
their children cursing and accursed disease, and, 
from the highest to the lowest, they might suffer 
from a want of patience, care, and kindness. They 
might, unawares, destroy that most precious gift of 
God, that health which enabled their minds to do 
the work of man—their duty towards their fellow- 
creatures, themselves, and their God. 
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SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 


ee Clerkenwell Vestry has issued a notice 
directing the attention of the inhabitants to 
the importance of attending, especially at this season 
of the year, to the following sanitary precautions, 
recommended by the medical officer of health, 
whereby much disease and suffering may be pre- 
vented:—1. Great care should be taken that the 
water-butts or cisterns are clean, and provided with 
proper lids to keep out dust and dirt. No waste- 
pipe or other communication should exist between 
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the water-cistern and the water-closet. 2. The traps 
to the drains should be kept thoroughly clean, well 
supplied with water, and the covers carefully kept in 
their places. The working of a drain trap depends 
entirely upon the presence of water; without this a 
trap is useless. 3. The closets should be thoroughly 
flushed with water daily. 4. The dust-bins should 
be frequently emptied; and any difficulty in getting 
the dust removed should be immediately reported to 
the Vestry. Every dust-bin must be provided with 
a lid. 5. The owners of cow-houses, slaughter- 
houses, and stables, must also take special care that 
no offensive accumulation of dung or offal, &c., is 
allowed to remain upon their premises. 6. One of 
the most important sanitary evils is overcrowding in 
dwellings, which enfeebles health, and is the prin- 
cipal cause of the great spread of, and mortality 
from, infectious diseases. The Vestry is determined 
to carry out the fullest powers of the law, and to 
inflict the penalties necessary for its suppression. 
7. Thoseinhabitants especially whose families occupy 
but one or two rooms should pay great attention to 
the cleansing of the floors, the linen, and the clothes. 
Insufficient water supply should be at once com- 
plained of. Free ventilationis also very important, 
and the upper sashes of all windows should be made 
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HOW TO LIGHT SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


(CE readers will remember a controversy in our 
July numbers on the best plans of lighting 
and ventilating schools. An esteemed correspondent, 
“H.” (p. 39), maintained with substantial reasons 
that top lighting was the best. His position, as we 
thought at the time, was unsuccessfully assailed, 
and we now find his arguments singularly confirmed 
by Dr. Leibreich, Ophthalmic Surgeon in S. Thomas’s 
Hospital. That gentleman, in a lecture recently 
delivered before the College of Preceptors on School 
Life in its Influence on Sight, says :—‘‘ The Educa- 
tion Department, in its rules to be observed in 
planning and fitting up schools, has made regula- 
tions for the lighting of class-rooms, and has chosen, 
of all the different kinds, the very worst. No. 15 
of the rules is as follows :—‘ The windows should be 
so placed that a full light should fall upon the faces 
both of the teachers and of the children.’ Light 
coming from the right hand is not so good as that 
from the left, because the shadow of the hand falls 
upon that part of the paper at which we are look- 
ing. Light from behind is still worse, because the 
head and upper part of the body throw a shadow on 
the book; but the light that comes from the front, 
and falls on the face, is by far the worst of all. In 
the first place, it does not attain the object desired ; 
and next, it is most hurtful to the eye. The object 
is to make the fully-illuminated faces more visible 
to the master; but the children, instinctively 
desirous of avoiding the unpleasantness of the full 
glare, assume all sorts of positions, which turn 
their faces from the master, In reading, they turn 
the head round the vertical axis, generally towards 
the right, in order to let the light fall on the book, 
which, when held straight before them, is completely 
in shadow; while in writing, or in reading (the 
book being on the table), they bend their heads as 
low as possible, in order to shade their eyes by the 
projection of the forehead. In this way the faces 
are much less visible to the master than if they 
were held upright and illuminated from the left side ; 
and if, according to the regulations of the Com- 
mittee of Council, the light also falls full upon the 
face of the master, he will be entirely prevented 
from seeing them. This method of lighting the 
room is very injurious to the eye, because, firstly, 
the retina becomes fatigued by the full glare upon 
it, and the diffused light renders the comparatively 
dark images of the printing and writing more diffi- 
cult to be perceived. Secondly, the positionassumed 
by the children in order to avoid the disturbing in- 
fluence of the Jight places the axis of the eye in a 
very unfavourable direction, which, as I have 
already mentioned, and shall explain more fully by- 
and-by, induces short-sightedness, differences in the 
sight of the two eyes, and certain weaknesses of 
the muscles of the eye. The motives of this diver- 
sity in the lighting of rooms cannot easily be given, 
as they are different in almost every school. I will, 
however, mention a few of the more prevalent. 
Some of the principal schools are in buildings, two, 
three, and even four hundred years old. Here the 
windows are not in the most desirable positions; 
comparatively speaking, however, the lighting in 
the large class-rooms is very good. They have high 
Gothic windows, and the light falls through them 
more directly from above. The more directly the 
light falls from above, the less is felt any fault with 
regard to the side from which it comes. In small 
old buildings the lighting is frequently very bad. This 
would have been of little consequence where the old 
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building serves merely as a nucleus for new ones, were 
it not that the unfortunate idea of building the new 
part in the old style has deprived the children of the 
favourable opportunity of obtaining several well- 
lighted rooms in addition to asmall number of badly- 

lighted ones. If we have to condemn this sacrifice 

of a most important object to architectural taste, 

what shall we say when one of the first architects in 

England builds, at an enormous cost, a perfectly — 
new, large, splendid school on an extensive piece of 

ground, open on all sides, and lights every class- 
room from three sides at once by low broad windows ;_ 
thus rendering it impossible to place thedesks in any 
suitable position? Are trustees and architects aware 
of their responsibility, when they build a school 
without consulting the masters, and only for out-— 
ward show? Or have they no misgivings of the 
evil consequences resulting from such unpractical 
arrangements in a school? In the schools of the 

middle classes I have generally found better ar-— 
rangements with regard to light, especially where 
limited means did not allow the architect to orna-_ 
ment the house in the Tudor style, in which the - 
upper part of the window, #.e., the most important, 
is useless, but obliged him to build in a simpler 
manner. Buildings with rectilinear and rectangular — 
ground plan, with high, rectangular modern windows, 

do not produce such a pretty effect in the landscape, — 
and do not proclaim the genius of the architect to the — 
superficial beholder ; but this seems to me of small 
consequence in the case of institutions of such prac- 
tical importance as our schools. In the schools for 
the poor, where the light depends essentially upon — 
the situation and means of the school, and where the 
first is often unfavourable and the latter limited, no 
one can be blamed for the lighting, which is generally 
insufficient rather than ill-arranged.” : 
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SEWAGE POISONING. 


PAPER by Mr. P. H. Holland was read at 
Plymouth, in the Health Section of the 

National Association for the Promotion of Social — 
Science, by Mr. Michael, Q.C., on ‘‘ What steps should 
be taken to guard against sewage poisoning?” No 
collection of filth should, he said, be allowed anywhere 
under any circumstances. The only safe course 
would be the immediate removal of every disgusting 
subject, and to take care that none lodges by the way, 
as it was less from sewage than from its deposit 
that danger and annoyance proceeded. As little 
foul air as possible should be allowed to form 
in the sewers, or, if it did, it should escape where 
there was the least mischief. He advocated the free 
ventilation of sewers outside the dwellings, and the 
absolute non-connection of the sewers with theinternal 
parts of the house. Mr. J. N. Stevens, M.R.C.S., 
in another paper, advocated drains being made of 
Portland cement : they should be at such angle as 
would allow the rapid flow of sewage to outfalls, — 
The interiors should be smooth. The sewers should 
be oval. He objected to the use of pipes for carry- 
ing off the gases, believing the foul air would be 
carried in at the windows if they were used. The 
sewers should be disinfected with charcoal or 
chloralum. In the discussion Dr. Hearder pointed 
out the difficulty of carrying out the chemical means — 
proposed, and said the bringing up pipes from the 
ground to the tops of the houses would be impracticable. 
He did not see why in some places large shafts should — 
not be used for carrying them up, Dr. Hardwicke, 
medical officer of health for Paddington and Bays- 
water, objected to the ventilation by pipes, and — 
believed the practical remedy against gases was 
flushing with a proper water supply. Dr. Nankivell — 
thought the best plan was to have short pipes placed 
into sewers at no great distance from each other, 
which might intercept the foul air in its passage. — 
Mr. Bulteer, F.R.C.S., drew attention to the 
necessity of proper supervision in the laying of drains, — 
pointing to cases where wells had been poisoned — 
through carelessness in regard to this. Mr. E. Vivian 
was in favour of tall shafts, but would have them so 
constructed that the weather or lee seuppers should be 
opened according to certain winds. Mr. Michael 
pointed out that the great thing was to have no 
connection between sewers and human habitations. — 
Mr. T. Baker, barrister, read a paper on the preven- 
tion of disease. In the discussion that followed Dr. 
Shrimpton said diseases were not contagious except 
under those conditions and in those places where they 
may be produced. Dr. Hardwicke expressed regret 
that under the late Government Bill no provision — 
had been made for appointing properly qualified 
veterinary surgeons, engineers, and it might be 
analytical chemists, to act in conjunction with the 
medical officer of health. Earl Fortescue entirely” 
agreed that it would be most desirable that medical 
officers of health should have the assistance of 
veterinary and engineering skill at their disposal. 
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MASONRY AND BRICKWORK. 
Ww? recently reproduced an article from 

Engineering on the Strength of Brickwork. 
The following remarks are reprinted from the same 
source :— . 

However gigantic may be the strides with which 
engineering science has advanced during the last few 
years, it cannot be denied that, so far as regards the 
special art of building in masonry oF brickwork, the 
present race of architects and engineers are feeble in 
conception, timid in execution, and but dwarfs of 
utter insignificance as compared with the giants of 
former days. 

Tt would be amusing, or more truly perhaps the 
reverse, to note in what manner an average architect 
or engineer of the present age would deal with some 
of the problems presented to the old masters—for 
instance, such a one as that successfully solved by 
the Saracenic builder of the justly celebrated tomb 
of Mahomet at Bejapore, India, which was as 
follows: Given a building 135ft. sq. on plan, and 
110ft. high, required to cover the same with a 
circular dome 124ft. in diameter, and weighing some 
12,000 or 14,000 tons. It would be curious to ob- 
serve how many hundreds of tons of iron our men 
would consider it imperative to throw into the work. 
The Saracen, knowing the capabilities of his material, 
asked for no ironwork, but fearlessly trusted to his 
masonry, and skilfully corbelled out the square walls 
at the top to meet and support the circular dome, 
and to such a bold extent, that at the angles of the 
building the projection of the corbelling measured no 
less than 46ft. 

How infantile appear the greatest exertions of 
our modern building in comparison with such mam- 
moth works as these. The traditions of the art have 
been lost, and science has provided no substitute. 
Our professors, if they do not ayoid the subject 
altogether, treat it in a perfunctionary, ignotum per 
ignotius, manner, which only serves to make the 
é¢darkness more visible,” or the “little glooming 
light "—which may already exist in the student’s 
mind—* more like a shade.” We may be taught, 
for instance, that the line of pressure in an arch must 
be included in the middle third of its depth, or the 
arch will tumble down, and we may be treated to 
many other equally shallow dicta based upon hypo- 
theses evolved from purely theoretical considerations, 
which the bare existence of hundreds of buildings 
for hundreds of years conclusively demonstrates to 
be utterly false and untenable. 

In recent times, no doubt, the introduction of 
ironwork has had much to do with the extinction or 
suppression of nearly all that is true and expressive 
in the art of building. It is so very easy to mul- 
tiply the span and divide by the depth, and to per- 
form the other elementary operations incidental to 
the determination of the strength of an iron girder ; 
‘and then, besides, the figures and diagrams look so 
clever as to induce in the too often shallow performer 
a glow of self-complacency, leading him to fervently 
believe that an engineering feat has really been 
achieved. But if such work constituted engineering, 
the schoolmaster in the “ Deserted Village” would 
be an admirable exponent of the science— 

The village all confessed how much he knew, 
"Twas certain he could write, and cipher too. 

Another advantage offered by ironwork as com- 
pared with masonry, and one to indolent or incompe- 
tent men peculiarly seductive—is that of shirking 
responsibility. With iron girders the designer may 
devote the few minutes necessary to the conventional 
calculations, specify iron of a given strength, and so 
rid himself lightly of any further sense of being re- 
sponsible. But if, on the other hand, his first con- 
sideration is his client’s interest, and not his own 
ease, he will often be led to discard ironwork in favour 
of masonry, and he will find no royal road to learn- 
ing in that direction, but must honestly and labo- 
riously qualify himself by theoretical and practical 
investigation, and by comprehensive analyses of 
works already executed, to form a correct estimate of 
the capabilities of the masonry or brickwork with 
which he may be dealing, and to shape his design 
accordingly. 

Notwithstanding the eclipse which constructive 
masonry has suffered by the advent of ironwork, a 
very important part is still reseryed for brickwork to 
play. ‘The value of the brick dwellings and other 
structures annually erected in this country far ex- 
ceeds that of any other similar class of work, rail- 
way or otherwise. How trustworthy a material 
brickwork is may be considered self-evident when 
it is remembered that amongst the hundreds of 
thousands of brick houses in progress or in ex- 
istence, the fall of one rarely or never occurs 
unless it be either very old and decayed, or young 
and green, and this, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tage these structures labour under in being propor- 
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tioned as regards strength by mere rule of thumb, or 
by no ruleat all. Our architects have, in one small 
respect, improved upon the practice of their imme- 
diate predecessors by reason of the omission in their 
buildings of that potent agent of destruction—timber 
bond. They have learnt that modern bricks and 
mortar can be made to rival in durability any 
material that the Romans employed, and that the 
alleged peculiar virtues of ancient mortar are mythi- 
cal, or due solely to age. Good bricks and mortar, 
when once in place, require no painting or further 
attention, and instead of deteriorating, like ironwork, 
brickwork positively increases in strength, to an ap- 
preciable extent, during the course of many years. 
In fact, so many advantages, as regards cost and 
durability, are offered by brickwork, that the rush 
upon ironwork made by the second-rate men of the 
engineering and architectural professions is much to 
be regretted, both in the interests of the art of 
building itself, and of its patron’s pockets. 

A little knowledge is proverbially dangerous. It 
is, therefore, no matter for surprise that so-called 
utterly ignorant country builders are, as a body, 
more just to their clients than many pretentious but 
half-informed professionals, The absence of classi- 
fied experimental data relating to the properties of 
brickwork may be urged by some as a valid excuse 
for the indifference or ignorance evidenced by the 
latter body, but this argument cannot be sustained. 
Many experiments are not needed, for, if the eyes be 
but kept open, the thousands of houses which are 
continually being run up by speculative builders, 
with their numerous small but suggestive defects, 
readily traceable to defective design or materials, or 
to both conjoined, furnish the thoughtful observer 
with data for generalisation of far greater value 
than could be obtained from the most elaborate 
series of experiments. 

Looking broadly at the respective practices of 
engineers and builders when dealing with brickwork, 
it may be said that engineers, in their calculations, 
treat their bricks as so many Lilliputian blocks of 
stone piled upon each other, and kept in place solely 
by the action of gravity, whilst builders, on the 
other hand, treat them as so many blocks of more or 
less irregular shape firmly glued together into one solid 
mass. Engineers act upon the latter theory by com- 
pulsion, when dealing with concrete; bnt the exten- 
sive use of the latter material in recent times has not 
made them a whit less exacting in the precise 
arrangement of the spiral courses of a skew brick 
bridge, or in many other farcical niceties of a similar 
nature. 

The daily personal experience of practical builders 
has formed the basis of their theory, and they know 
the conditions to be complied with in order to insure 
success. Brickwork laid in irregular courses, arches 
with theoretically inadequate abutments, and con- 
crete structures of any class, will tumble down if 
not sustained by extraneous aid when young and 
green, and yet a few days or a few months later 
they may be possessed of a surplusage of power to 
undertake any duty which may be imposed upon 
them. Builders know this truth, and act upon it; 
hence it is thatin so many cases where an engineer 
would introduce ironwork, the builder simply substi- 
tutes sound cement for his ordinary mortar. 

Few things can be more instructive to an earnest 
student of constructive art than to note the various 
shifts and contrivances practised by a speculative 
builder in carrying out such a work, for instance, as 
a row of shops, when conditions of a pecuniary 
nature necessitate everything being cut down to the 
lowest margin of strength that his experience can 
justify. The whole front of the buildings, for some 
hundreds of feet perhaps in length, will be carried 
upon a series of light timber breastsummers, resting 
at each end for a length of 4in. upon the party 
walls, and propped up temporarily at some inter- 
mediate point by a thin story post, which has sprung 
very probably 2in. or more at the centre, in conse- 
quence of the excessive weight thrown upon it by 
the green brickwork. At the corner the building 
will present the fearful and wonderful appearance of 
a house built upon a Brobdignagian kitchen table, 
and only prevented from plunging off the table to 
its own destruction by the gentle persuasion of a 
couple of slight raking strats temporarily fixed at 
the angles. So appears the row of buildings for 
some months, whilst the internal finishings are in 
progress, and then comes the time for the striking of 
the struts and the setting up of story posts, to be 
followed by the putting in of shop fronts and the 
general polishing up of the exterior, when the 
building presents the appearance of those to which 
the public are accustomed, into which they enter, 
and in which they dance about without the slightest 
trepidation or suspicion of ever so small a risk. 

Now, if this model row of shops were submitted 
for report to an average young engineer fresh from 
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King’s College, he would conclusively demonstrate 
tohis own satisfaction that the building could never 
stand; that the breastsummers were loaded nearly up 
to, or perhaps even beyond, the breaking weight ; 
that the bearings at the ends, instead of being 
mere ledges of 4in., should be broad and substan- 
tial bed plates; and that by reason of the unequal 
strains induced by the weight of the entire front of 
the house, together with that of the floors and roof 
resting upon it, being thrown upon the extreme 
verge of the party walls, the brickwork at those 
points would encounter strains which it is utterly 
incapable successfully to resist. The building does 
not come down, but our young friesd will simply 
disclaim any responsibility for the inexcusable con- 
duct of the building in that respect, and, proudly 
conscious of the immutability of mathematical laws, 
and of his own proficiency therein, will content 
himself with reasserting his theorem that the building 
ought to fall. This conclusion is, of course, essen= 
tially indolent and unscientific; the truly scientific 
course to adopt would be to endeavour, by a process 
of induction, to reconcile the apparent discrepancy 
between theory and practice. 

The elements of reconciliation will be found in the 
fact that brickwork is possessed of many valuable 
attributes which are taken advantage of by the 
builder, but are ignored by the engineer in his cal- 
culations, although not unfrequently they generously 
come to his aid, and save his credit in cases where 
he has hopelessly blundered even in the application 
of hisown theory. The modern class of builders 
have arrived at their present position by a‘tentative 
process. At one time, a so-termed brick house con- 
sisted in reality of a self-sustaining timber frame- 
work filled in with brick panels, and at a more recent 
period bond timbers were introduced wherever the 
fancy of the architect dictated. The superstition 
that these bond timbers performed an essential func- 
tion would appear to enjoy a flickering existence 
even at the present time, for in one of the most 
recent and important additions to railway works in 
the metropolis, hoop-iron bond was extensively in- 
troduced in almost every conceivable position—for 
instance, in courses parallel to the abutments through- 
out the entire length of the arches, although they 
might be so long as to resemble a tunnel, This, _ 
happily, is rather a unique specimen of railway 
practice, but it serves well to illustrate the direction 
in which engineers commonly err in their estimate of 
the capabilities of brickwork. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL. 


Rome.—A letter in the Swiss Times gives an 
account of some discoveries which have been made 
in the Forum. Some workmen were demolishing 
the foundations of a Medizval tower when they came 
upon what at first seemed to be a block of marble, 
with a bas-relief upon it. Scarcely had the work~ 
men commenced to clear away the accumulation 
from around the end projecting from the foundation 
of the tower, than, at a distance of six paces, they 
uncovered a second slab, exactly corresponding to 
the first, and, like it, sculptured on both sides. The 
new discovery consists not only in the restoration to 
light of four large and remarkably fine alto and bas 
reliefs, but in the fact that these reliefs have been 
found in situ, and form part of some edifice, erected, 
as the style of the sculpture proves, during the first 
half-century of the Empire. What edifice this may 
have been there is nothing yet to show; no doubt 
the alto-reliefs have reference to the purpose for 
which it was built, but their subjects are still an 
enigma. The catalogues are believed to name all 
the structures upon the Forum, and they do not say 
anything about such a construction as this, which is 
simply two exceedingly handsome marble balus- 
trades, each about 6ft. in length, standing oppo- 
site to each other, and forming a kind of passage 
complete in itself, for they terminate in square 
pilasters finished off at each end. They stand ona 
basement or platform of travertine, which raises 
them about eighteen inches above the level of the 
Forum, and their direction is across it. Each balus- 
trade is sculptured on both sides; on the inner sides 
by representations of animals, the same on both; a 
hog, a sheep, and a bull, following each other, 
garlanded and decorated for sacrifice. On the outer 
sides are alto-reliefs of many figures, representing 
events connected with the history of Rome or her 
political institutions. 


———_<—_ 


The Local Government Board has issued an order 
assigning to the Corporation of the City of London 
all the duties connected with the sanitary inspection 
of the port of London, and especially that of appoint- 
ing a legally qualified medical practitioner to be the 
medical officer of health, and also a competent person 
to be an inspector of nuisances. 
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BROTHERHOOD HALL, STEYNING, SUSSEX. 


a he 


Brighton to visit Steyning. 


a pleasure excursion, each being allowed to follow 
his own bent. The route chosen was vid Shoreham ; 


the first halt being at the strange old parish of Ald- 
rington, which is possessed of neither church or 
vicarage, and having but two inhabitants—the toll- 
gate keeper and his wife—in the year 1831, of whom 
it is said the man first lost his leg and then his 
partner, so that taking into account his physical 


deficiency, the actual population of the parish was 


three-quarters of an inhabitant. (Lower) Hangleton 


House, hard by, however, deserves mention in passing. 


The mullioned windows, massive chimneys, and other 
details of this house indicate its style to be Eliza- 


bethan or Early James I. For upwards of 150 years 
it has been occupied as a farmhouse, and reduced to 
its present state, though its general appearance and 
remains of foundation walls, which can be exten- 
Sively traced, show that the building was originally 
much larger. The rooms internally are spacious, 
having ceilings enriched with the armorial bearings 
in parget work of Richard Bellingham, who was 
Lord of the Manor in 1594. At one end of the 
kitchen is the following quaint verse under the Ten 
Commandments, which are curiously carved on 
panels of oak :— 


Persevere ye perfect men, 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 


Leaving Shoreham, Beeding, and Bramber, through 
which we passed for a visit on the return journey, 
we soon arrived at our destination. The extensive 
works of Mr. Chappell, the contractor, were first 
visited, where for some time the excursionists en- 
gaged themselves in examining the machinery and 
appliances employed in the production of joinery by 
steam power. The rapidity with which doors and 
sashes are made testify to the value of such mecha- 
nical discoveries. The church was next proceeded 
to, where the party was met by the vicar, the Rey. 
T. Medland. It is supposed that two churches 
existed in the parish at the time Domesday-book 
was compiled. That erected on the site of the 
present building was dedicated to S. Cuthman, an 
Anglo-Saxon Saint, whose remains were interred 
here, but afterwards removed to Winchester Cathe- 
dral. Here, too, Ethelwolf, father of Alfred the 
Great, was buried. The church, as it now stands, 
consists of west tower, nave with north and south 
aisles, and a chancel. The tower was built about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, a considerable por- 
tion of the more ancient structure being built in its 
walls. The naye—a beautiful example of Norman 
work—is a fragment of the conventual building 
built in connection with the Abbey of Fécamp, with 
the Church of Granville, in Normandy, as a model. 
In Britton’s ‘ Christian Architecture of England” an 
elevation is given of the nave arcade and clerestory. 
It seems that the nave arches were originally 
of square masonry, and subsequently enriched, 
as the work of various periods is observable, and 
even some Karly English details occur throughout 
the work. Externally, the clerestory windows on 
the south side are peculiarly rich, with‘a'good corbel- 
table above; these have fortunately escaped the re- 
storation which the church has undergone internally. 
The aisles are lit with windows of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and are spoilt by modern galleries. Between 
the nave and the chancel are arches evidently in- 
tended to carry a central tower. The chancel is 
modern, rebuilt with Early English details, the old 
choir having been demolished, with the transepts and 
western portion of the nave, on the general suppres- 
sion. The font, a good specimen, is Norman, of 
green Sussex marble. The Bumpine News for 
February 23, of the present year, contains our sketch 
ef an oak bench existing in this church. The Vicar 
next conducted us to the Rectory House, “a good 
Specimen of a parochial manse,” containing some ex- 
cellent wainscot panelling, richly carved with the 
arms of S. Richard of Chichester, Fitz J ames, 
Bishop of London (1505); the dragon and grey- 
hound of Henry VIIL., and the Tudor rose of his 
Queen, Catherine of Arragon, together with fleurs- 
de-lis, lion rampant, clusters of grapes, Ge. In the 
garden two stones exhumed with the relics of S. 
Cuthman were pointed out, They are incised with 


this, the season of archeological and other’ 
excursions, it may not be out of place if we 
briefly give a few notes of the buildings visited on 
Saturday, August 17, 1872, by a party selected 
from members of the British Association meeting at 
Although started under 
the auspices of scientific research, it was essentially 


crosses of exceedingly rude character, and evidently 


belong to Saxon times. Taking leave of the Vicar, 


to whom we are indebted for a considerable portion 
of our information, the party, with true English 
spirit, repaired to the hotel for lunch. The town 
was once of ancient commercial importance, though 
It contains several 
houses, which exhibit architectural features worthy 
Our sketch of the ‘‘Churche Streete” and 


now reduced to almost a village. 


of notice, 1 eet 
“Brotherhood Hall,” made during the visit, and 


given as one of this week’s illustrations, is an ex- 


ample. This ‘‘ Brotherhood Hall” belonged to an 
ancient guild or fraternity, of whom we can learn 
but little. The endowment of a grammar school in 
connection with it in 1614, by William Holland, an 
alderman of Chichester, with full particulars of 
their estates, in 1548, are given in local histories, 
but no information has been recorded of the Brother- 
hood itself. The hall, from the mouldings of the 
woodwork and window mullions, was built about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It is now used as 
a school. The word for retracing our steps being 
given, we soon found ourselves among the precincts 
of Bramber Castle. The remains now standing, 
which chiefly consist of the gateway tower in ruins, 
are of Norman masonry, built by William de Braose 
at the end of the eleventh century. It occupies a 
site of considerable elevation, commanding an exten- 
sive view of the surrounding country. *‘This spot 
has evidently been adapted,” as Mr. Durrant Cooper 
has remarked, ‘by the Roman, the Saxon, and the 
Norman, alike to their changing wants and necessi- 
ties.” The church presents little worthy of notice. 
It consists of cave and tower, the chancel and tran- 
septs having been destroyed. On the south side, 
however, is a good Norman doorway. The street of 
Bramber, with the picturesque fragment of its castle 
in the rear, presents a scene seldom to be met with, 
and is a favourite resort of the artist. Next, pass- 
ing through Beeding, a small unimportant village, 
our attention was attracted by houses with mullioned 
windows of moulded wood (sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century), The church, like that of Bramber, 
having little of architectural interest, was not visited, 
especially as the churches of Shoreham were in view. 
That of Old Shoreham (S. Nicholas) is a simple cru- 
ciform structure, having a central tower. The in- 
terior arches are highly enriched with zig-zag orna- 
ment, but the windows being very small, the church 
is very dark within. There are tie-beams in the 
chancel, carved with “tooth moulding,” an enrich- 
ment seldom found executed in wood. The well- 
known and justly-appreciated church of S. Mary, 
New Shoreham, was the next and last place of halt- 
ing. Here we were met by one of the churchwar- 
dens, who kindly described the building, and distri- 
buted a printed report for the restoration of the 
church. The manner in which Sussex churches 
have generally been restored causes one silently to 
hope that the day is far distant ere this splendid 
specimen of Transitional work undergoes such a 
process. Having already described New Shoreham 
Church in the Burrping News (July 28 and De- 
cember 8, 1871), a sketch from the north-east, and 
a measured drawing of the east end, being given, a 
description now is unnecessary. A section of the 
choir arcade and clerestory, is published by Britton, 
with that of Steyning. The party now returned to 
Brighton thoroughly delighted with the trip. 


Maurice B, ApAms. 
—_<>____ 


A PHILOSOPHER’S OPINION ON MODERN 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 


R. HERBERT SPENCER, in an intensely 
af interesting article on “The Study of Sociology,” 
in the last number of the Contemporary Review, in 
speaking of the tendency of Puseyism, says :— 

‘‘The English of the Bible is of an older style 
than the English of the date at which the transla- 
tion was made; and in the Church service various 
words retain obsolete meanings, and others are pro- 
nounced in obsolete ways. Even the typography, 
with its illuminated letters of the rubric, shows 
traces of the same tendency; while Puseyites and 
ritualists, aiming to reinforce ecclesiasticism, betray 
a decided leaning towards archaic print, as well as 
archaic ornaments. In the xsthetic direction, indeed, 
their movement has brought back the most primi- 
tive type of sculpture for monumental purposes; as 
may be seen in Canterbury Cathedral, where, in two 
new monuments toecclesiastics, one being Archbishop 
Sumner, the robed figures recline on their backs, 
with hands joined, after the manner of the mailed 
knights on early tombs—presenting complete sym- 
metry of attitude, which is a distinctive trait of bar- 


every idol carved by a savage, shows us.” 


HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES, DITCHLING, 


SUSSEX. 


ae ancient and picturesque village is situated 

almost immediately beneath the range of South 
Downs, which form a glorious background to the 
scene, and render it well worthy of a visit from the 
artist, while the church and old houses scattered 
throughout the town deservedly attract the atten- 
tion of the architect, In the time of Alfred the 
Great, who held an extensive range of land here, 
‘‘Deccaling” was the name given to the parish, 
derived, it is thought, from that circumstance; the 
Anglo-Saxon “dykening ” signifying an enclosure. 
It was in this ancient and royal park that Edward Ilg 
kept a stud of horses. 
the letters of that prince from a MS. in the Chapter- 
house, Westminster: ‘‘ Brother John de Burne and 
Sir Oliver de Willet, executors of the Lord Earl de. 
Warren, are entreated for the love they bear the 


prince, to give assistance more speedily to John de 
Dycheninge, keeper of the prince’s colts (running . 


This is gathered from one of 


at large in the park), in those matters in which the 


said Lord Earl was bound to him concerning the 
The plain in- 


time in which he had served him.” 
terpretation of which is, asa local historian remarks, 
“that he would be obliged to them to pay his 


groom’s wages.” The advowson of the Church, con-— 


ferred on Lewes Priory by William, the second Earl 
de Warren, was, on the dissolution of that estab- 


lishment, with all the religious justice peculiar to — 
Henry VIII., most graciously given by that monarch 


to his divorced wife, Anne of Cleves. The houses 
which form one of our illustrations were probably 
built by her, and formed the entrance to the royal 


park already spoken of. Tradition states that Anne 
occupied the house at the western end of the street, 
opposite the church; but, as it has been said, “ Poor 


Anne of Cleves had as many places of residence and 


death as Oliver Cromwell had skulls.” Indeed, the 
ludicrous stories current among the villagers of these 
old buildings are most amusing, one ascribing them 
to Alfred the Great, another to Gundreda, while 
others more wonderful are told, but will not bear 
repetition. Maurice B. ApAMs. 


———@ 


THE TOWER AND SPIRE OF §, MARY’S 
CATHEDRAL CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 


NE of. our photo-litho. illustrations this week 
represents the tower and spire of S. Mary’s. 
Cathedral Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Some time 
since a Roman Catholic lady bequeathed £2,000. 
towards a fund for defraying the expense of com- 
pleting the spire, and about eighteen months ago 
the building of the present handsome steeple was 
commenced. The designs were furnished by Messrs. 
Dunn & Hansom, architects, of Eldon-square, New- 
castle, and the whole work has been carried out 
under their superintendence, the contractor being 
Mr. Walter Scott. All the stone carving has been 
done by Mr. Roddis, of Birmingham. From base 
to topstone the steeple is 212ft. high, with a vane 


surmounting it 10ft. high, making a total height of — 


222ft. The style of architecture is the Decorated. 
The tower, which*is 105ft. high, consists of three 
stages. The first stage is carried up to the ringing— 
chamber, and access to this chamber is obtained by 
a turret staircase; in the second stage it is intended 
to place a clock at some future time; and the 
third stage contains the belfry chamber, which is 
lighted by four richly-ornamented windows. 
tower is finished off by an ornamental pierced 
parapet. The tower is 24ft. wide at the base, and 
22ft. wide at the pinnacles. The spire is 19ft. in 
diameter at the base. From this tower a beautiful 
octagonal spire, 107ft. high, rises. At the base of 
the spire there will be four crocketted pinnacles, and 
on the top of each an emblematical figure. Within 
a short distance of the base of the spire are four 
lucarnes or garret windows, which stand on orna- 
mented bands, and above these again are three 
bands of sunk ornamentation. Each angle of the 
spire is finished off with a beading, which adds 
greatly to the richness and originality of the design. 
When the erection of the steeple was commenced @ 
twelvemonth ago, the cost was estimated at £2,250. 
Since then several alterations and additions to the 
design have been carried out, at an extra expense of 
about £300, making the total cost about £2,550. 


‘The portion of steeple built a quarter of acentury 
baric art, as every child’s drawing of a man, and| ago cost £600, so that the entire cost of the 


erection will be about £3,150. 
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THE STYLE FOR THE FUTURE. 


he NIHILO NIL FIT.—Although the 

apochryphal German professor sat down 
to evolve a description of the camel from his 
own inner consciousness, he would hardly 
have had the hardihood to have made the 
attempt ualess he had at least seen a living, 
if pampered, specimen of the species waddle 
on the sward of some zoological garden. 
Would-be architectural reformers are, how- 
ever, less modest and reticent, for they 
clamour for new styles, and prate about their 
arising out of the requirements of the age, 
as if the creative faculty was a most ordinary 
human endowment. It is noticeable that these 
ardent gentlemen are seldom architects who 
have had ample opportunities of putting their 
theories into practice, and though they may 


add the letters ‘‘F.R.I.B.A.” to their names, 


and even sport the Royal Medal of the Insti- 
tute, they are not widely known, except in 


the literary or surveying branches of their 


profession. Now, those who are accustomed 
to design as well as to talk about buildings, 
know well that they must study long and 
deeply the works of those that have gone 
before them ere they can presume to tread 
in their steps. History has no record that 
any one recognised style has been produced 
without reference to others; the transition 
from one to another has been most gradual, 
_and hardly an ornament exists but its parent- 
age is known. 

Such having been the process everywhere 


adopted hitherto, it seems likely that the same 
will be repeated so long as architecture is 
required in this world. The requirements 
of successive ages being so various as they 


are, and likely to become increasingly so, j 


they will, without doubt, modify the style 
_ followed by each, but the type chosen will be 
as recognisable by future antiquarians as 
those of past days are by the nomenclaturists 
of ours. We shall never again have the same 
clearly-defined, generally practised styles as 
of old, and it may be gravely questioned 
whether we need them. Style, after all, is 
but a language, and the world is becoming 
too cosmopolitan to object whether the medium 
‘of thought be High Dutch or pure Cockney 
or Parisian. Itis the thought in literature 
and the art in architecture which alone are of 
consequence: If the kernel be sweet, we 
need not waste discussion as to the nature of 
the husk. b 

_ We are constantly being told that it is 
‘admitted on all sides that architecture is in a 
most unsatisfactory state. We venture to 
think that the main cause for this, if it be so, 
is that the world troubles itself too little 
‘about its buildings. and not that architects 
are unable or unwilling to give better things. 
There are many well-known accomplished 
men idle for want of commissions, while 
works are foolishly distributed among incom- 
petent ones out of sheer nepotism. So long 
as this is the case it is unjust to pelt the 
profession with abuse. However, hard words 
break no bones, and ours is not the only sec- 
tion of the community that suffers from 
| similar treatment. 


But the outcry is that we are a house 
divided against itself; we should not, how- 
over, be unique among professions if this be 
rue. It is only that we look from different 
sides at the same shield; the one view is as 
ikely to be correct as another, and it would 
de well if the disputants would consent occa- 
sionally to compare notes. There are those 
who think that the architecture of the 
Middle Ages is the proper standpoint 
whence we should take our progress for the 
-uture, and of these persons some would nail 
heir flag to one particular phase of Gothic, 
.o that if Mr. Sharpe’s sub-divisions obtain, 
here may be seven distinct. parties claiming 
0 be the champions of Christendom, Others 
rotest the whole of these to be retrogressive, 
ud would urge that they resemble Lot’s wife 
a thus casting their eyes backwards, and bid 
hem beware of a like fate to hers. Such 


allege that we should improve the architec- 
ture we have; but would be puzzled, we 
think, to give that a name. The Vernacular, 


which term has been invented for it, is hardly 
a sufficiently defined standpoint to work 
In so far as it is not Gothic, it is of 
some bastard order of Classic, or, perhaps, of 
the hole-in-the-wall style, of which Harley- 
street is an example as little doleful as any 


from. 


that could be adduced. 


The Renaissance has no claim to be in 
particular the style of the age, and if it were 
so, its mongrel origin is clearly traceable back 
to earlier times than those which gave birth 
In good truth, that for which we 
claim special nationality has never ceased out 
of the land. In some districts of Yorkshire 
and elsewhere, cottages are still erected by 
the local workmen in the identical style of 
our forefathers, and the valley of Stroud is 
full of similar buildings of quite late date. 
Cottages in the Isle of Thanet down to late 
in the seventeenth century retained a distinct 
Medizval character, and churches are to 
be found—as that of S. John at Leeds—with 
very fair Gothic detail, as well as outline and 
spirit, long after such are commonly supposed 


to Gothic. 


to have been extinct. 
The Conservative habits of the English 
Church have kept its services much the same 


as they were, and though it is often taunted 


with not bending to the requirements of an 


altered ritual and different time, yet in reality 


it has no need for any startling change, and 


can adapt itself very well to the forms of 


building to which it clings from long and 
loved associations. 

Hence it is that almost from the com- 
mencement of the revival of church building 
which took place with the beginning of the 
present century, it cast aside the conventicle 
type it had adopted, through the influence 
and genius of Wren, and heartily, if not 
ably at first, returned to the Gothic style, to 
which it has remained true and constant to 
this date. 

As far, then, as ecclesiastical architecture is 
concerned, however theorists may grumble, 
Gothic must be accepted as its medium for 
the future. It does not, however, follow that 
it is always to be confined to copies of what 
has been done in the past. ‘he style is 
pliable enough, and with the new materials 
constantly being developed, and fresh wants, 
there is ample scope for novelty. 

Whether secular architecture will follow in 
the same route it is somewhat difficult to 
discern, and certainly not safe to dogmatise 
about. As regards public buildings, however, 
avery few years have seen a marked change 
take place in the same direction. Town after 
town,even in the very practical Northern coun- 
ties, are now putting on quite a Medieval 
aspect, and if the detail of their buildings be 
Somewhat coarser than might be wished, 
yet the ensemble is striking and picturesque, 
People are beginning to talk about these 
works, and to take a lively interest in them, 
which is much more than could be said a few 
years since, when cold, if correct, versions of 
Classic were palmed off upon them. The 
Town Halls of Liverpool and Leeds find few 
admirers of their dingy magnificence and 
darkened interiors. Punch’s Stearine order 
is not in vogue, and visions of towers of Con- 
tinental aspect are the fashion instead. It is 
not to be supposed that this is universal, or 
that secular architecture either is or will be 
as uniform as ecclesiastical. Some persons 
always agree to differ from the majority upon 
principle, to show their own cleverness, anda 
thing has only to become fashionable to incur 
their malediction. It is always interesting to 
notice what such advanced spirits affect. A 
few years since Norman and Byzantine were 
their hobbies, and merely asa protest against 
the general adoption of the pointed arch they 
belauded the semicircular. Now, however, 
the buildings of the time of Queen Anne and 
the Hanoverian dynasty have come in for 
their turn of enthusiastic admiration. That 
such, however, should ever become general 


is inconceivable. The work of these periods 
has, in fact, no claim tv be considered 
a style of itself; it is but a hybrid of the 
most corrupt versions of the Renaissance, 
and to this are now added some incongru- 
ous features from the Medieval—long and 
narrow windows, barred with preposter- 
ously thick sashes in narrow panes, are 
capped grotesquely by pointed arches, and 
brick chimneys are, like linked sweetness, long 
drawn out. We may safely predicate a short, 
if merry, existence for this freak, and must 
refuse to accept it for the style for the future. 
Nor can we look upon the revival of the old 
timber-constructed dwellings—ably as some 
experiments in that direction have been re- 
cently made—as likely to have any wide-spread 
or permanent influence on our architecture ; 
in fact, all these attempts have been far too 
clotely imitative of works of a past but not 
the best time. Much is to be gained from 
each, but in principle rather than actual 
detail. In adopting a style it is as well to 
take the purest to start from, and then to 
work out in it the fresh problems of the day, 
with plain common sense, and not slavish ad- 
herence to precedent. In this manner the 
style of the future will before very long 
shape out its own natural course. 
A pladiet 


—I.>___.. 


SOMERSET ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from p. 207.) 


ee evening meeting was presided over by Mr. 
W. A. Sanford, F.G.S. 


Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., gave an ex- 
haustive address, illustrated with charts, on the 
ancient geography of the West of England. 


Mr. E, A. Freeman, D.C.L. (the ex-president of 
the society), read a masterly treatise upon the 
history and work of Ine, King of the West Saxons. 
Four famous spots within the shire, or on its 
immediate border, claimed Ine as their first founder, 
or as among the chief of their benefactors, and his 
works in those spots set him before us as a warrior 
and a Christian ruler. He raised Taunton as 2 
bulwark against the Briton, and gave the western 
part of his dominions the first bishop of their own, 
and placed the holy Ealdhelm in the Church of Sher- 
borne, which he founded. He was the second 
founder of British Glastonbury and the first founder 
of English Wells. 


On Wednesday the excursions were commenced. 
A large party travelled in breaks and private con- 
veyances to Hestercombe. Mr. W. A. Jones, one of 
the hon. secs., pointed out the quarry of syenite 
granite and its junction with the Devonian strata; 
and Mr. W. B. Dawkins, F.R.S., explained that this 
belonged to the crystalline division; the order of 
rocks which were poured out through active 
volcanoes. In the house was shown a double- 
handled battle sword, reputed to have been taken 
from King John of France by a representative of the 
Warre family. A paper was read upon the family 
history by the Rev. T. Hugo. Kingston church 
having been explored, luncheon was provided in the 
school-room, and Norton Fitzwarren Church was also 
inspected. In the latter churchyard thereis a bury- 
ing place for gipsies, and the church has a finescreen. 
Prebendary Scarth fully described Norton camp, 
and pointed out its chief features. He specially 
noted a small depression in a field below the hills, 
which he believed had been the amphitheatre of the 
Roman camp, but Mr. G. T. Clark, when appealed to, 
confessed that he thought it had been a water-tank, 
or more likely a pond. An animated discussion upon 
the British and Roman occupation of the hill as a 
stronghold ensued, Mr. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
taking part. Bishop’s Hull Church and manor were 
next visited, and Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., spoke 
strongly of the wretched state of the former. A 
portion of the party also visited Trull Church. 


——E—— 


More “Wipe” Trenpurrne.—The widening of 
the river Medway, near Maidstone, having been 
contemplated by the Navigation Company, and plans 
prepared from the survey of Mr. M. Bulmer, the 
carrying out of the necessary works was thrown open 
to competition. The result, says the Parochial 
Critic, is astounding. Of seven tenders from so 
many firms, the highest (Fuller, £750) was slightly 
in excess of four times the amount of the lowest 
(Streeton, £187). What is the explanation of such 
an unparalleled difference ? 


LEAD ROOF-COVERINGS.* 


O the engineer of to-day, with all the construc- 
tive materials for roofing and the varied 
methods of combining them at his command, it is a 
curious inquiry how cast-sheet lead ever came to be 
employed for church and cathedral roofs, whether 
formed, as in a few instances, nearly flat, or, as 
mostly, very highly pitched. Like almost all con- 
structive methods, it grew out of antecedent habits 
and forms partly, and partly came by necessity. The 


high pitch itself arose much in the same way; it was- 


a form long in use for civil buildings covered with 
oak shingles, and rapidly shed off snow and rain. 
The Medizyval churchman and architect found it 
already imaged and associatedin his mind, and saw 
its advantages as an outer covering for his cathedral, 
whether that were stone-groined beneath or not, in 


that it lent itself in form gracefully to the lines and } 


shapes of his Gothic design, and oppressed his side 
walls with but little lateral thrust. But shingle 
covering was too perishable and too dangerous, so he 
had to seek a better. Tiles were too heavy, and 
otherwise to be objected to; slates were almost un- 
known, and of the metals, lead alone—the easy 
manipulation of which had been known for ages— 
presented itself for adoption. Milled or rolled lead 
was unknown, that method of producing sheets only 
dating back to the seventeenth century, while “ cast 
lead,” or sheets produced by melted lead flowing 
over avery slightly inclined table of sand, was 
knowneven to Roman plumbers, and so cast sheet 
lead was employed. The great expansibility of lead 
by heat and contraction by cold was well known to 
those observant men who built our cathedrals, and 
they very soon devised the methods of ‘‘laying the 
lead” which are universally adopted for all such roof 
coverings to the present hour. The sheets were 
narrow in proportion to their thickness, laid between 
‘‘ rolls” running up and down the roof, which were 
protected by ‘‘roll caps” also of lead, each sheet 
or “‘cap” being only hung as it lay inclined in its 
place by its upper end, where alone it was fastened, 
if fastened at all, and not merely held by friction 
against the wood ‘‘rolls” to the timber sheeting 
beneath, with which the roof framing was wholly 
covered. So also the lead gutters were laid in 
“drips,” 7.¢.. in short lengths of lead as free to ex- 
pand and contract as being simply “ dressed” into 
the concave form of the gutter boarding can make 
them. 

No better practice than this of the plumber’s art 
of leading roofs has ever been devised, and it is care- 
fully thus carried out by every well-instructed 
architect at the present day. Lead, as thus properly 
laid, is without a particle of solder. Notwithstanding 
all these precautions, after the lapse of a few years, 
even in our own comparatively equable climate, 
the lead covering thus laid becomes more or less 
“‘ cracked,” as the plumber’s phrase is. That is to 
say, the sheets, originally flat and close to the board- 
ing beneath, when examined, are found swelled up 
every here and there into low rounded ridges of 2in. 
or 3in. in width, and cracks or fissures are found 
more or less in the neighbourhood of these as well as 
in other parts of the lead, sometimes extending for 
short distances in irregular lines nearly parallel to 
those swellings, sometimes star-shaped, which let the 
water through. These must be staunched in some 
way; and though many methods have been tried, 
the ordinary and most effectual one is by soldering 
over these cracks with plumber’s solder, and by what 
the plumber calls a ‘‘ wiped joint.” 

Now, what makes the properly-laid lead ever 
crack at all? Perfectly free as we may leave the 
marginal extremities of a large sheet of lead, every 
square foot of its surface is bound down to that of 
the wood boarding or sheeting beneath it by the 
frictional adhesion between the wood and the lead 
due to the weight of the latter. From the great 
density of lead, the rough surface of the cast sheets, 
and that of the boarding seldom planed—often un- 
even—this adhesion is not inconsiderable. Lead, 
soft at all times, when even very moderately 
warmed, as by the sun’s rays, is so soft that the 
sheet is unable in expanding to force itself laterally, 
and in its own plane, over the boarding, opposed as 
it is by this frictional resistance, and so it rises into 
the irregular swellings here and there just described. 
These rise and fall more or less with every change 
of temperature, and by such continual bending 
forward and backwards at these swellings, and by 
the internal strains that give rise to them, the metal 
is gradually here and there broken through and 
“cracked.” Those who have never had opportunity 
of realising these facts will derive advantage from 
reading the extremely interesting paper published 
some years ago by the late Canon Moseley, F.R.S., 
on ‘‘The Movements of Lead on the Roof of Bristol 


* From the Engineer. 
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Cathedral,” and which he brought with much in- 
genuity to illustrate certain movements of glaciers. 

Another active cause of the production of 
“cracks”? in lead roofing has, so far as we know, 
never been noticed. Cast lead is preferred by 
most architects, on the supposition that it is 
sounder—i. e., more free from the chance of initial 
defects than rolled or laminated sheets, and plumbers 
who happen to possess casting tables have, for trade 
interests, fostered this delusion. If rolled lead be 
required by specification to be made from new pig 
lead of the best quality, without any admixture of 
old lead, remelted, it is a sounder, and in every 
respect a better and more durable material—the 
thickness of sheet being the same—than any cast 
lead. In the cast lead—from the way in which it 
is cast and cooled—the crystals of the metal are 
arranged, in accordance with Mallet’s law of erystal- 
lisation, with their long axes transverse to the sheet, 
\ the planes of weakness due to them are also across 
the thickness of the sheet, and but a very little of the 
pulling and pushing by contraction and expansion, 
accompanied, as these must be, by changes of tempe- 
rature, are sufficient to cause actual separative 
crystals. This is the true origin of the stelliform 
cracks in cast lead; they are found in rolled lead, 
the crystals of which are parallel to the sheet, so 
far as they are developed at all, which is always 
much smaller than in cast lead. 

What we have stated—though obliged, by want 
of space, to omit many not unimportant details—is 
sufficient to show the mixture of half-knowledge 
and practical ignorance which appears in a letter 
from a colonel of Royal Engineers, published in a 
daily contemporary of the 5th, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :— 

There is no excuse for the vicious system of patching 
lead roofs and gutters by soldering defective joints of the 
lead covering. It is as faulty in principle as dangerous in 
practice. So long as lead on roofs and gutters is soldered, 
the expansion and contraction of the metal during changes 
of temperature will always cause cracks, and this system 
of repair must necessarily lead to leaky roofs. The proper 
method of laying or repairing metal roofs and gutters is 
by allowing the metal free play to expand and contract by 
means of overlapping joints; and until the cathedral 
clerks of works learn this fundamental truth they will 
never get rid of the plumber on the roof with his brazier 
of charcoal, and the constant danger of fire which follows 
this reprehensible practice. 

The writer does not know—first, that properly- 
laid lead is never soldered at first; secondly, that, 
however well laid, and as he proposes, its cracking is 
only a question of time, longer or shorter; thirdly, 
that when cracking has commenced, there exists no 
practicable remedy but either to solder up the cracks 
or to take off the lead and replace it with new, and 
to do so periodically. Every crack repaired by sol- 
dering tends to produce new cracks more rapidly 
than before, but, nevertheless, soldering up to a cer- 
tain limit is the best, most sensible, and most econo- 
mical process. After that limit has been passed, 
then the wisest plan is to do what the clerk of works 
of Canterbury Cathedral has stated to be his prac- 
tice—viz., to remove the most defective sheets, and 
lay in new lead in their place. 

The public mind, then, may set itself at rest as to 
this fact, that whilever sheet lead in any form, or 
however laid, continues to be in use for covering 
buildings, the plumber, and plumber’s solder and 
tools, cannot be always kept off the roofs. Dr. 
David Price, a gentleman whose extensive knowledge 
of metallurgic chemistry and general accuracy we 
need not enlarge upon, has addressed the following 
suggestion to the Times of the 2nd inst. : 

When in applied chemistry we require either to line a 
wooden evaporating bath with lead, or to build a large 
chamber with that metal, we do not employ a fiery fur- 
nace and pot of molten solder to effect the junction of the 
sheets, but simply a jet of ignited hydrogen, and a rod of 
lead. Why do architects not adopt the same plan, and 
thus lessen the risks of destroying our ancestral mansions 


and glorious old cathedrals when engaged upon the repairs 
of their leaden roofs ? 


Here, however, we have the want of practical 
experience also evinced. What Dr. Price suggests 
is what every plumber since Roman days has known. 
He calls it “‘ burning together,” and a few years ago 
—when done by the aid of a coal-gas or hydrogen 
and air blow-pipe—the process made some noise 
under the name of ‘‘autogenic soldering.” 

Now, this process is perfectly impracticable for 
closing up ‘‘ cracks” in sheets of lead laid on roofs, 
and if attempted would only make matters worse. 
When a crack is soldered the sheet around it is 
scarcely heated at all, plumbers’ solder melting at 
about 400 deg. Fahr., or a little above that. Lead, 
however, only melts when heated to above 600 deg. 
Fahr., and its expansion and contraction through so 
great a range as, say, 550 deg. (from fusion to the 
atmosphere at 50 deg.) is so great that the autogenic 
patch would be no sooner made than it would tear 
out by contraction a new crack in its own neigh- 
bourhood. Moreover, upon a steep-pitched roof 


bie 


this process could not be performed at all, and, were 
it possible, the blow-pipe would have its own dangers 
not less than those of the fire-pot. Were it not for 
the method of “‘ wiping,” by which the solder-joint 
ismade, even that could not be done when the sheet 
is highly inclined to the horizon. Wé must pass 
over various other more or less useless, Lot to use a 
stronger word, proposals by others for making 
plumbers’ work on roofs safe, such as ‘ 

Providing the fire-pot with a simple gauze cap)in which 
it must be placed before taken on to the roof, and with 
an aperture in the gauze for the insertion of the sildering 
iron, All we have to do is to adopt the principle of the Dayy 
lamp, and to insist that no fire-pot on any pretence shall be 
carried without such a gauze guard, \ 4 
Or another for soldering by the help of an “ celipile. 
or spirit lamp blow-pipe in place of a fire. ‘ 

Lead roofs exist. Where they are covering the 
great majority of our ecclesiastical buildings—there 
is no use in discussing whether well or ill laid—th 
will not be abandoned in haste; we must repair them, 
The plumber has through ages of experience found 
out the best, we may say the only, methods of repair= 
ing them. 


He must have melted solder—he must 
have heated irons, and for these he must have a fire 
sufficiently adjacent to his work. But he need not, 


~~ 


and for the future he ought not, to be permitted to 
have a fire in any shape or in any form of apparatus 
upon or within the roof of the building. Let it be 
made upon the ground, as we have suggested, and 
the simple means provided for rapidly hoisting up 
to him the melted solder and his properly protected 
soldering irons. ry 
In conclusion, we cannot but ask, however, why 
architects continue in the spirit of slavish tradition, 
which so much characterises their art, to design 
lead roofs for new cathedrals or churches, or any 
other buildings. A plain lead roof, per se, has no 
beauty in it; unless to be wrought as by the artistic 
plumbers of the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
into elaborate forms in gables, dormers, &c., it gives 
a poor skyline, and is bald in form as well as in 
colour. It is no longer necessary, structurally, 
anywhere. The perfection as to safety and durability 
of a building is where, as in the Cathedral of Milan, 
the roofs are marble, and nothing but marble and 
glass enters into the general structure of the fabric, 
When stone cannot be used, other materials maj 
now-a-days be substituted practically as safe and 
nearly as imperishable. Even for the external 
covering of domes such as those of S. Peter’s—or 
our S. Paul’s—lead is not indispensable. We must, 
however, reserve the larger treatment of the question 
of substitution for lead for roof covering to a future 
opportunity. mM 


Mo 
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DESTRUCTION OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES, 


boas destruction in that interesting class of 
memorials (says the Churchman’s Shilling 
Magazine)—monumental brasses—has always been 
immense. They have been torn from their slabs for 
‘‘oreedinesse of the brasse” (as Weever puts it) by 
churchwardens, dishonest workmen, or casual 
visitors. From the sixteenth to the present century 
this deplorable spoliation has taken place. Cathe- 
drals like Ely, Hereford, and Lincoln, and such 
churches as 8. Alban’s Abbey and Hitchin, exhibi 
hundreds of brassless slabs—these matrices 0! | 
showing the beauty of the original brass. A gre at 
many brasses perished when the dissolution of 
religious houses took place. Some were purchased 


brasses are very interesting. levotes 
several pages of his admirable “‘ Manual of Monu- 
mental Brasses” to a consideration of the spoliation 
of brasses. He quotes the following from 
churchwarden’s accounts of S. Martin, Leicester, 
1547 :—‘‘ By the commandment of Mr. Mayor cand 
his brethren, according to the King’s injuncti 
the year of our Lord, 1546, and the first year ot 
reign of Edward VI.,... .’four hundred and 4 
quarter of brass was sold for 19s. per cwt. 0 one 
man; and 3dcwt. to another at the same price; and 
1ewt. to William Taylor.” To suchan extent was 
this done in the reign of Elizabeth that the Queel 
issued a proclamation on the subject. She laments 
the injury done by wilful persons to ancient monu- 
ments, “by which means not only the churches 
remain at this present day spoiled, broken, am 
ruinated, to the offence of all noble and gentle hearts 
and the extinguishing of the honourable and good 
memory of sundry virtuous and noble families de: 
ceased, but also the true understanding of divert 
families in this realme is thereby so darkened as thi 
true course of their inheritance may be hereafte 
interrupted,” and threatens severe punishment fo: 
the like offence in the future. At Yarmouth, 1 
1551, the Corporation ordered the brasses to be as 
into weights and measures for the use of the to it 
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n the succeeding century many brasses were cast 
ws cannon adie the Civil War, or sold because 
hey were deemed “ superstitious.” Dowsing, in the 
years 1643 and 1644, destroyed 192 brasses in fifty- 
wo Suffolk churches. Passing over the eighteenth 
entury, when many brasses perished from mischief 
yr neglect, we come to the present century. 
Stothard, visiting Lynn in 1813, found that the fine 
Memish brass of Robert Attelathe, 1376, had been 
ome years before sold for 5s. to a brass-founder. 
«¢ Gotman’s Brasses,” I., p. 8.) Mr. Haines says it 
3 not many years ago since the effigies of Sir W. 
Yorbet and Lady, 1403, at Marcham, Berks, were 
old for 5s. to a builder, and that during the repairs 
f Warkworth Church, Northants, in 1841, “ all the 
asses excepting two were thrown away unheeded, 
ind might have been purchased of the workmen for 
pot of beer, until Mr. Dandy, the builder, greatly 
9 his credit, buried them for security beneath alarge 
lagstone in the nave of the church, where they still 
emain.” Mr. Charles Faulkner, F.S.A., had in his 
ossession an inscription dated 1497, which, during 
he ‘‘restoration” of Hook Norton Church, Oxon, 
‘was sent by one of the churchwardens (a farmer) 
» a blacksmith at Bloxham for him to mend his 
lough with.” Mr, Faulkner bought this for 2s., as 
he blacksmith could not use it for that purpose. 
ome brasses have been lost by being taken to the 
ouse of the incumbent or churchwarden, and being 
gld or destroyed at their decease. 


ie 
SEWAGE IRRIGATION. 


a Nes aes plan of sewage irrigation has been applied 
: at Bishop’s Stortford. The contract was taken 
wr £10,000 by Messrs. Lawson & Manser, and 
inety acres of land were selected for the purpose. 
he Times, in an elaborate report on what has been 
one, says that Mr. James Odams, of the Grange, 
ishop’s Stortford, an active member of the Local 
joard, has devoted much attention to the whole 
uestion of the disposal of town sewage, and, after 
ersonal inspection of the working of many different 
ystems, has arranged, in connection with the works 
ist described, a practical exposition of what he be- 
eves to be the most economical solution of the sewage 
roblem. 

From the simplicity of the apparatus employed, 
9 less than from the novelty of the process and the 
ivantages claimed for it, this experiment should 
ceive the attention of all urban authorities, who 
re, of necessity, interested in the subject. Taking 
1e sewage as delivered at the outfall, Mr. Odams 
rst separates the solid and floating matters, and 
en applies the partially-clarified liquid to the 
urface of land provided for the purpose. Now, 
lere are no capacious subsidence reservoirs in which 
1e black mud may quietly settle to the bottom, and 
mnsequently there are no horizontal screws or as- 
nding and descending dredging buckets for clearing 
it the sludge. There are no extensive and costly 
lter beds to arrest the particles held in suspension 
y the sewage percolating through them and requir- 
ig renewal after a certain period of use. Neither 

any elaborate construction of revolving screens, or, 
deed, any machinery whatever, adopted for strain- 

g the turbid sewer water. Hence it is quite pos- 
ble that the ingenious plan found effectual for its 
irpose at Bishop’s Stortford may not be viewed 
ith much favour by sanitary engineers, whose 
eas are prone to run upon complicated contri- 
ices, clever mechanism, massive erections, and so 
1. Economising space and time, the principle fol- 
wed is to intercept the thick matter in the stream 
“sewage, not when quiescent, but while it flows ; 
id the merit of the invention lies in the dis- 
very of a screen which allows the liquid to pour 
pidly through, yet detains nearly the whole 
the suspended particles. Embankers of salt 
arshes know well enough that a faggot staked upon 
e surface flooded by the tide will collect in its in- 
rstices the slimy mud which is carried in the turbid 
rrent, and accommodating to a different use this 
ethod of accelerating deposition, the Stortford 
an essentially consists in passing the sewage hori- 
mtally through a vertical screen or wall of faggots. 
1 one of the small receiving tanks (from which the 
‘wage passes through iron gratings to the pumps), 
r, Odams has placed an upright wall of osier- 
inches about 18in. in thickness and extending 5ft. 
vross the current of sewage which flows through it. 
es, common thorn faggots would have been 
te better, and the thickness as well as minimum 
rface area of the screen must depend upon the 
lume and velocity of the current of foul water to 
cleared by passing through. At Bishop’s Stort- 
td the faggot-screen at 5ft. breadth, and standing 
me 4ft. into the water, presents a surface area 

about 20 square feet; and this is found sufficient 

* the screening or filtering of filthy sewage, pass- 


ing through at the rate of about 700 gallons per 
minute. Large solids, bits of paper, &c., together 
with a portion of the slime deposited upon the 
obstructing face of the faggot wall, fall to the 
bottom of the tank, which for this purpose is made 
deeper than the lowest part of the screen. 
The sediment which collects upon the inter- 
stitial superficies of the faggot bundles has to 
be extracted (say) twice a week, in order to 
preserve, or, rather, continually to renew, their 
straining capacity; and this’ clearance is ac- 
complished in the easiest manner imaginable, The 
faggots being raised out of the tank, there is directed 
upon them a jet of the clarified sewage issuing 
under pressure from a flexible tube and hose, when 
they are washed clean almost instantaneously. The 
jet, of course, is drawn from the main pipe which 
conducts the sewage from the pumps up to the farm. 
Immediately behind the faggot wall is a flat vertical 
screen of copper wire gauze, of 50 meshes to the 
lineal inch; so that very fine scum which may find 
its way through the apertures of the faggots is 
caught upon its surface. The gauze, stretched 
upon rectangular frames sliding in grooves, can be 
withdrawn in sections, for the purpose of being 
occasionally (perhaps daily) cleansed by a douche, 
in the same way as with the faggots. This arrange- 
ment is the invention of Mr. Isaac Brown, of 
Edinburgh. While the unscreened sewage has a 
very offensive odour, the sewage after flowing 
through the screen is comparatively sweet: it can 
be applied in irrigation with scarcely any perceptible 
smell, and as it is so far clarified as to be but very 
slightly cloudy, it is free from liability to deposit 
noxious sediment in carriers and gutters, or upon 
the blades and leaves of plants. It will be observed 
that the solid matter of the sewage is obtained 
in mass, without the addition of lime, clay, 
or any chemical ingredient whatever; so that 
the weight of sludge to be dealt with is only 
that originally present in the discharge from 
the town drains. What this probably amounts to 
may be estimated from known cases. Thus, 177,000 
gallons of sewage per day at Aldershot are reported 
as yielding from the settling-tanks about 300 tons 
of solid deposits in the course of a year ; and, at this 
rate, if we take the quantity of sewage at Bishop’s 
Stortford as 25 gallons per head per day, the solid 
deposits from the 150,000 gallons per day will be 84 
tons in a year, or 12 tons per week. Again, at 
Croydon, the muddy residuum daily removed by 
Mr. Baldwin Latham’s revolving screens is about 
one-tenth of a pound per head of the population ; so 
that at Bishop’s Stortford, where the separation is 
finer and more complete, there may be over 600Ib. 
of sludge per day, or (say) two tons per week. 
Hence, removing this matter ftom the tank and also 
from the small heaps or receptacles in which the 
washings of the faggots and screens may be retained 
cannot require much labour. Cleansing out the tank 
would probably be done at intervals of afew weeks; 
and the engineer in charge of the pumping engines 
might occupy himself in the preparation of the two 
tons per week of manurial matter for sale. Mr, 
Odams’ proposal is to mix with the sludge (after 
removal from the tank) an equivalent of dry earth, 
loam, clay, or whatever soil is readiest to hand, the 
necessary weight of earth being probably less than 
that of the sludge In this state he expects that 
farmers will fetch it away and pay for it, say, 5s., 
aload. This would be a sufficient price to cover all 
expense of manipulating the solid part of the sewage. 
In the case of a town ten times the size of Stortford, 
that is, with 60,000 inhabitants, there would be, at 
the above rate, 20 tons per week, or (say) three tons 
per day, of this waste mud to dispose of, which 
certainly does not appear a very formidable or costly 
business. 


And now for the utilisation of the screened and 
clear liquid which carries, in solution, the really 
valuable constituents of the sewage. The ground 
requires no levelling or casting up into ridge and 
furrow, or shaping with uninterrupted gradients, or 
any other preparation of the surface whatever. Mr. 
Odams takes the land in hills and hollows just as he 
finds it; and without delay in contouring or expen- 
sive formation of beds, he lays down in parallel lines, 
33ft. apart, lead piping of 1din. bore. Tiny holes 
(two, three, or four together) are pricked at every 
24ft. along the upper part of the pipe; and the 
sewage, forced by the steam-pump, issues from the 
holes like a sparge, spirting up to a height of 10ft. 
or 15ft., and then falling upon the entire surface of 
the field in a finely divided or drizzly shower. The 
arching jets of spray spanning to 20ft. on each side 
of the pipe not only leave no spot unwetted, but 
distribute the gentle streams equably over every 
square yard; the long rows of permanent fountains 
—playing continuously, intermittently, or as regu- ; 
lated by the turning of a tap-valye—resembling the | 


action of so many enlarged and systematically 
arranged gardeners’ water-cans, as made in the modern 
style, with long straight perforated nozzles. From 
the fineness of the wire-gauze strainer through which 
the liquid has been taken, there is little possi- 
bility of the holes becoming choked; the pressure 
is sufficient for blowing out anything which may 
accidentally enter a hole from above, and in case of 
a hole becoming permanently closed up from any 
cause, it is the simplest thing in the world to pierce 
another near the same place. By corks or stoppers 
at the ends of the several lengths of pipe, provision 
is made for flushing out any sediment which might 
gradually collect inside. ‘The pressure required is 
that of a head of water of 25ft. That is, whatever 
power is expended by the steam-engine in raising 
the sewage to the level of the field must be increased 
sufficiently to lift the water 25ft. more, or, in other 
words, the motive power in all cases is represented 
by a lift of 25ft. beyond that necessary for surface- 
flooding. The lead pipe lying just below the sur- 
face, with small iron shields protecting it at inter- 
vals of two and a half feet where the holes are 
exposed, scarcely any part of the ground where old 
pasture land is under treatment can be regarded as 
occupied to the exclusion of herbage; while, in case 
of arable culture, tillage operations can be conducted 
close alongside the pipe; so that a much less propor- 
tion of the surface is abstracted from production 
than by the system of open carriers and gutters. 
All nuisance is avoided. With the absence of 
channels or small ditches, there is, of course, 
the absence of the foul mud which gathers 
and creates a stench in them; and, contrary to what 
might be expected, there is no offensive efluvyium 
from the sewage spray, the coarse filth having been 
removed by the effective screening, while the fine 
division of the liquid by the jets, bringing it into 
intimate contact with the atmosphere, probably 
secures an immediate oxidation of the finer matter. 
The great advantage claimed for the new system is 
that, by artificial showers, it applies the fertilising 
liquid with the utmost economy, as well as in the 
manner most natural and beneficial both to plants and 
to the soil. Not a particle is wasted, unless it be by 
evaporation, which is not considered to be serious in 
amount. But in the flooding system, the water 
being its own carrier and flowing upon the surface 
of the land, must of necessity saturate or overdose 
the nearer portion of each bed or slope before it can 
wet the farther side; while it is most difficult, if not 
impracticable, to give a full dressing to the side of a 
bed furthest from an open feeder, without a portion 
of the liquid running over into the waste drain. On 
the fountain system no loss arises from streams 
sinking into cracks and fissures flowing away in the 
subsoil drains. The gentle showers are suitable for 
all crops, and may be given during any period of 
time, by night or day, in cloudy weather or in sunshine, 
as found advisable; and there is neither soaking of the 
roots and stems of plants nor repletion of portions of 
the ground with inevitable detriment to its mecha- 
nical texture and condition. The crops of grass cut 
upon the acre of old meadow land now under 
experiment at Bishop’s Stortford certainly tells 
wonders in favour of this good imitation of natural 
irrigation. It should not be forgotten that this new 
system is a mechanical improvement upon the very 
earliest practice in sewage irrigation ; the marvellous 
products of Canning-park and Myre Hillin Ayrshire, 
and of Tiptree Farm in Essex, having been obtained 
from surface applications to the growing plants by 
manual distribution with pipe and hose. We under- 
stand that the entire outlay for the lead piping 
amounts to somewhat less than 30/. per acre. This, 
indeed, exceeds the general cost of preparing land for 
ordinary flooding. or though the cost of prepara- 
tion at Aldershot was 40/. to 50/. per acre, and that 
for Merthyr Tydfil is said to have been very much 
more, the work at Bedford, including the covered 
earthenware pipes, was executed for 10/ per acre; 
and from the experience at Lodge Farm, Barking. at 
Mr. Hope’s Breton Farm, near Romford, and at 
other places, the average expense of laying out may 
be considered to be about 15/. per acre. But there 
is this important consideration—the lead remains at 
all times marketable at about three-fourths of its 
original value; and, what is a great saving, no 
manual labour or attention is required to keep the 
field apparatus in order as with carriers, gutters, 
drains, stops, hatches, &c., in overflow irrigation. 
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A new wing, of two lofty stories, has just been 
added to Messrs. Charrington & Co’s brewery, in 
the Mile End-road. 

We may have tochronicle an unusual item of 
ecclesiastical building news before long. Canon 
Trevor states that there is a subscription on foot in 


* Bombay to builda Pagoda in London for the wor- 


ship of Vishnu and Siva. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 

LiverPoon.—The plans of Messrs. Reade & 
Goodison, architects, of Canning Chambers, South 
John-street, for the public elementary schools in 
connection with the School Board in Chatsworth- 
street, have been adopted by the Sites and Building 
Committee of the School Board. The object aimed 
at in the plan is to meet all the necessary conditions 
in the simplest possible manner ; and in the eleva- 
tion, while preserving a dignified and substantial 
appearance, marking the building as a public one, 
to discard all unnecessary ornament, the effect being 
dependent, not upon mere prettiness, but upon 
breadth of treatment. The building will be capable 
of accommodating 1,000 scholars, and will consist of 
infants, junior boys, junior girls, senior boys, and 
senior girls’ schools. The two infants’ schools are on 
the ground floor, and while having intercommunica- 
tion by the common passage, will have separate 
entrances. The junior and senior girls’ schools are 
to be on the first floor. The junior boys’ school 
will also be on the first floor, and the senior boys’ 
school on the ground floor. The rooms are to be 
Tight and lofty, and especial attention is to be 
directed to their thorough ventilation. The system 
of warming will be generally by hot-water pipes 
carried round the rooms, in addition to which it is 
proposed to have open fireplaces in most of the 
rooms, both for the purposes of ventilation and cheer- 
fulness and for drying the clothing of children who 
may have got wet on their way to school. Large 
playgrounds are to be provided for the boys, girls, 
and infants, and the plan altogether is most com- 
plete in its character. The architects who have 
been successful for the Queen’s-road site are Mr. 
Thomas Cook, of No. 23, South Castle-street, and 
Mr. John E. Reeve, of Lord-street Chambers, 87, 
Lord-street. 

Lonpon.—OFFICERS FOR THE ARCHITECT'S DE- 
PARTMENT.—At the last meeting of the London 
School Board, Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., moved the re- 
ception of the report of the Works Committee, that 
the following officers be appointed for the Archi- 
tect’s Department, subject to one month’s notice on 
either side, and that it be referred back to the Works 
Committee to make the necessary selection for ap- 
pointment by the Board :—One chief draughtsman, 
at £200 per annum; two senior draughtsmen, at 
£140 each ; one seniordraughtsman, at £120; four 
junior draughtsmen, at £80 each; and one writing 
clerk, at £80. 

THAMES EMBANKMENT Orrices.—The London 
School Board having, says the Daily Chronicle, 
secured a site for its proposed new building on the 
Thames Embankment, has appointed the following 
architects to send in designs for the building in com- 
petition. The architect whose plans are chosen will 
be entrusted with the carrying out of the works :— 
Mr. Waterhouse, of Manchester; London: Sir 
Digby Wyatt, Mr. Bodley, and Mr. J. Scott. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 

Marpstrone.—The annual distribution of prizes 
to the students of the Maidstone School of Art took 
place on Tuesday week. The school has been esta- 
blished nearly five years, and has during that time 
given instruction to 121 students, of whom 66, or 
more than half, have obtained Government prizes. 
The committee, in presenting their report, regret 
that the middle and upper classes do not continue to 
support the effort as they might, by sending their 
sons and daughters for instruction, but rejoice to say 
the artisans have shown their appreciation of the 
great advantages offered by well maintaining their 
numbers. 

RocupaLe.—On Saturday night the Mayor of 
Rochdale distributed the prizes and certificates to 
the successful candidates of the Rochdale Govern- 
ment Science and Art Classes. The secretary read 
the report, in wkich it was stated that the total 
number of students under instruction, during the 
past winter session, in science was 119, and in art 
69, making a total of 188. The recent examination 
might be considered satisfactory, as it gave an ave- 
rage of over 70 per cent. of the candidates examined 
that passed. 

qq. — 


MontTrEAL.—We have received a copy of the 
Annual Report of Mr. P. MacQuisten, surveyor to the 
city of Montreal for‘the year ending February 1, 
1872. Our Canadian fellow-subjects appear, like 
ourselves, to be busy with sanitary work. Thirteen 
thousand two hundred and thirty-eight lineal feet 
of brick sewers have been constructed during the 
year, and 140 shafts with branch sewers. Experiments 
are being carried out, as here, with various kinds of 
wooden and asphalte pavements. The total expenses 


of the road department for the year amount to 
258,707°52 dols. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Brympo.—tThe parish church of Brymbo, owing 
to railway cuttings, became seriously damaged, 
and it was resolved recently to restore it. The con- 
tract of Mr. Roberts, Chester, to build the church 
for £2,641, was accepted, the design being furnished 
by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of London, and the edifice is now 
completed. Its shape is of arounded character, and 
it is without a tower or spire, the highest point being 
a turret for two bells, 70ft. high. The seats will 
accommodate 507 persons. The nave in length is 
94ft. by 33ft., and the north and south transepts are 
25ft. by 15ft., and the chancel 36ft. by 26ft. On 
the north side of the chancel is situate the vestry, 
which measures 18ft. by 14ft. The chief entrance 
for the public is by means of a porch, 14ft. by 11ft. 
on the south side; and the apex of the roof of the 
nave is 48ft. high. The stone is from the Moss 
Qnarry, and being somewhat light, has a lively 
appearance. 

Guascow.—A noteworthy addition to the rich 
store of stained glass with which the Cathedral is 
decorated has just been made by the erection of two 
new windows in Lauder’s Crypt. One is to the 
memory of the late Walter Ferguson, citizen and 
magistrate of Glasgow, who died in 1846, aged 73, 
and of Catherine Jeffrey, his wife, who died in 1868, 
aged 84 years. The subject is ‘‘The Ascension.” 
The other is in memoriam William M‘Call, builder, 
Glasgow, who died in December last, and of Jessie 
Meuros, his spouse, who died in 1860; and the sub- 
ject is taken from II. Kings, chap, 12, which de- 
scribes how King Jehoash set about “repairing the 
breaches” of the temple. The appropriateness of 
such a selection is known to the initiated, and con- 
sists in the fact that the late Mr. M‘Call was exten- 
sively employed on the restoration of the Cathedral 
nnder the Board of Works some twenty-five years 
ago or thereby. The treatment of this peculiar 
subject is, says the North British Daily Mail, 
singularly happy in point of design ; the amount of 
suggestiveness which it includes, considering the 
the limited field to work upon—each window, we 
should state, being but a Gothic head arch—being 
simply surprising. In point of execution generally 
these two small windows will at once enhance the 
repute of the artists, Messrs. W. & J. J. Kier, of 
St. Peter’s-lane, Bothwell-street, whose productions 
have already given to Glasgow a “local reputation ” 
and a name in this department second to none in the 
kingdom. We may add that Messrs. Kier have at 
present in hand a third window, which, ranging with 
with the two in question, will complete this side of 
Lauder’s Crypt. 

Guiascow.—A new United Presbyterian Church, 
which has just been completed in Albert-street, at 
the corner of Taylor-street, from designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. L. Cowan, West 
Regent-street, was opened for public worship on 
Sunday, the 8th inst. -The church has galleries 
round three ofits sides, and provides accommodation 
for 750 sitters. The interior has been tastefully 
and appropriately decorated by Mr. Andrew Wells. 
A triplet window in the gable to Albert-street has 
been filled with stained glass by Messrs. Adam & 
Small; the centre compartment has a medallion head 
of our Saviour, the vine and wheat having formed 
the basis of designin the side lights. The building 
is Early French Gothic in style, and has been 
erected at a cost of under £3,000, including heating 
apparatus, &c., complete. 


GiAscow.—On Monday the foundation stone of 
anew Episcopalian Church was laid. The church 
has been named ‘‘S. Ninian’s,” and will be constructed 
to contain 420 sittings. It consists of a nave and 
aisles, with apsidal chancel, and is of the Gothic 
style of the thirteenth century. The dimen- 
sions of the church are 90ft. long by 45ft. in 
width, exclusive of apse, which projects about 
20ft. The door of the church, with a deeply- 
recessed porch, faces the north. The roof will be 
formed of dressed timbers. The estimated cost is 
£3,500. Mr. David Thomson, of S. Vincent-place, 
Glasgow, is the architect, and the contractors are 
Mr. James Wallace, Kilmarnock, mason; Mr. John 
Baxter, wright; Mr. Moses Speirs, plumber; and 
Messrs. A. & D. M‘Kie, slaters. 

Marcate —S.Paul’s Charch has been commenced, 
under the direction of Mr. R. K. Blessley, architect, 
Eastbourne, the site being on the Cliftonville Estate, 
given for that purpose by Mr. T. D. Reeve and Mr. 
J. Andrews, The contract has been taken by Messrs. 
Cooke & Green, of London, for the sum of £8,500, 
inclusive of boundary walls and parsonage. The 


{ church will be spacious and lofty, measuring inter- 
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nally 89ft. long by 56ft. wide, and the roof 
carried through a uniform height of 51ft. 
chancel, measures 22ft. X 31ft. The nave is to. 
of six bays, with lofty arcade arches springing 
circular columns, with clerestory windows o 
arches divide north and south chapels from 
chancel, designed for vestry and organ chamber. 
church is to be built of brick, faced with rand 
coursed Kentish rag stone. The dressings to door: 
and windows will be of Box ground Bath stone. 1 
aisles will be paved with encaustic tiles, as well 
the chancel. The reredos, pulpit, and font, will 
of Bath stone; the tower will be 80ft. high, ant 
will contain a peal of bells. The style adopted by 
the architect is Early Decorated, and there wi 
accommodation provided for 800 people. Th 
are to be open-framed, and stained, as well as 
seats, and the whole building is to be heated 
hot-water pipes. The clerk of works is Mr. 
Davison. The foundation stone was laid on 
tember 14, by the Bishop Suffragan of Dover, 
it is expected the church will be completed by 
middle of September, 1873. 


S. Davin’s.—The building committee haye m 
S. David's to consider what further steps should 
taken to restore the Cathedral. The works a 
finished comprise the tower, from its foundatio: 
its apex; the choir, with its fittings and screen 
eastern arm, with its aisles, complete; the easte 
chapel of the south transept; the nave,. with 
beautiful carved ceiling; and the south aisle o 
nave. The committee resolved to repair and 
perfectly watertight the roof of the north aisle of th 
nave, which has not yet been touched.’ The cost 
the completed works and of what was now reso 
on, with the architect's commission and the salary 0 
the clerk of the works, was calculated to amount t 
£25,000, to meet which the committee have aie 
and paid £21,500, leaving a sum of £3,500 tob 
raised by fresh subscriptions. The repair of the nortl 
transept ef the Cathedral has been undertaken by o 
of the canons, at the cost of £1,000. Hehas promised 
if his life should be spared till next year, to repai 
the roof of the chapter-house also. The repair of th 
south transept, of the porch, of the west end, ani 
the flooring of the nave with tiles, is for the presen 
postponed, together with the restoration of much 
the exterior stone work. 


Worcester. — The restoration of Worceste 
Cathedral is steadily progressing. The interior 
the choir and chancel is so far completed as to a 
an idea of the general effect. The work is divid 
into three departments, the flooring of marble anc 
encaustic tiles, which is entrusted to Messrs 
Field & Sons, of Westminster, Mr. Godwin, 0 
Lugwardine, Hereford, supplying the encaustic tiles 
the metal work screens, which are set up by Messrs. 
Skidmore, of Coventry; and the woodwork, whic 
is executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of 
beth. The wood and metal work are nearly co 
pleted; and the flooring, which is a most elab 
and costly work, is rapidly fillmg up. The d 
is an elaborate and highly effective one. There 
four different kinds of marble used in the work, 
Greek green, red Devonshire (Barton quarry), 
Barton, and Panderma. The designs are so arra 
that encaustic tiles form their centres. The floo 
of the chancel is finished. In front of the altar 
within the altar railings (not yet erected) isac 
of about 9ft. diameter of concentric rings of di 
coloured marble and tiles. The screens betwe 
choir and the aisles are of metal work and oak 
work, At the back of the stalls are grilles, 
will be coloured when the whole are in place. 
metal work extends along the back of the sta 
to the eastward end, whence the screen is of 
to the chancel. The stalls number twenty~ 
one side and twenty-one on the other, and the ant 
misereres are retained. The screens between 
end of the choir and the choir aisles are of 
oak. The Bishop’s throne is completed, buti 
in situ. The whole of the work in the chow 
expected, will be finished in a few weeks, wh 
present broken flooring of the nave will be remo 
and an entirely new floor laid down. It is 
that this (which will complete the restoration 
be finished by next Easter. The whole of th 
is under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Pe 
of Worcester, the resident architect of the Dea 
Chapter of Worcester. The designs are D 
Gilbert Scott. 


BUILDINGS. z 

AnstruTuer, N.B.—A new Town Hall has jus! 
been completed in this busy little town, and wa 
opened for public business on Monday, on the 0 
sion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s visit 
Anstruther. The building is of local freestone, 
the old Scotch style, and will cost over £2,000, 
cluding site. The architect was Mr. John Ha 
S. Andrew’s. , a 
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New Conservative CiuB Burtpine.—At a 
eting of the members of the Manchester Conserva- 
re Club, held the other afternoon, the Building 
‘b-committee reported that shares to the value 
between £60,000 and £70,000 had been subscribed 
r, and that applications were coming in very fast. 
1 the proposal of the Hon. Algernon F. Egerton, 
P., it was decided to complete the purchase of the 
e, and to remove to thenew building when erected. 
‘e understand that the work will now be proceeded 
th immediately. The site is in Cross-street, 
posite the Unitarian Chapel, and extends from 
r. Hall’s shop to S. Ann-street, with a depth 
sterly as far as to Messrs. Lockwood and Marsh’s 
opin the latter street. The cost of the site is 
1,000, and the building is estimated to cost about 
0,000 more. A few of the leading Manchester 
shitects are invited to submit designs in a limited 
mpetition. 

Pappock.—On Saturday, the foundation stone 
s laid of a new boys’ school in connection with 
» church of All Saints, Paddock, Huddersfield. 
e style is Gothic, and the walls will be faced out- 
e with hammer-dressed wall stones, aud inside 
th pressed bricks. Accommodation is provided 
150 boys as day scholars. The ground floor will 
itain aschool-room 60ft. by 20ft. and 18ft. high, 
d two class-rooms 16ft. 6in. by 14ft. In the 
sement there will be a kitchen 20ft. by 14ft. The 
ms will be warmed by open fireplaces. The total 
st is expected to be about £1,300. The plans 
ve been prepared by Mr. Cocking, architect, of 
iddersfield. 


WAVERTREE.—The foundation stone of a new 
wn Hall was laid at Wavertree on Friday last. 
e general character of the front elevation of the 
ding will be Italian. It will be built of stone 
m the Cefn quarries, the lower plinths being 
neorn redstone. The entrance porch will be 
ried up the two stories and finished with a pedi- 
nt, the cornice being carried across the front and 
mounted by a balustrade. ‘The lower part of the 
‘ch will be supported on columns having caps of 
Ionic character, the upper part being somewhat 
the Corinthian type. The whole of the ground 
rr will be formed of rusticated ashlar, and the 
yer portion plain polished work. On the ground 
wr. are situated the offices of the board, large 
rd-room, strong-room, &c. The public hall will be 
ced in the rear, and will be 60ft. long and 34ft. 
le, with ceiling of an ellipticalform, carried by an 
amented cornice supported by pilasters with 
amental caps. The architect is Mr. John E. 
sve, and Messrs. Okills & Morrison are the 
tractors. 
<> - 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘e do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
ur correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
hat all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
s possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
llotted to correspondence.] 

‘0 OUR READERS.— We shall feel obliged to any of our 
ders who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
:plated or in progress in the provinces. 

etters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
iness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


dvertisements for the current week must reach the 
6 not later than 5 p.m,on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

he charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
ds (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
es of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
lication to the Publisher. 

dvertisements for “‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
, charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
-sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


RMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCR). 


S. per annum; 7s, 6d. for six months; 3s. 9d. for three 
iths ; post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 


ases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each, 


(0 AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
e that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
h the BUILDING NEWS, post free from this Office, for 
sum of 17s. 4d.(4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
gium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance. 

he remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
ernational Post-office Order, 


= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
ewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
ise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
ler, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


JEIVED.—T. W. J.—Eat to Live—J, H.—J. R. W— 
eee the & seewie H. A.—J. BR. Boy cl Vo 
. B.—W. O.—S. Bros.—D. & H.—E. W. H.—J. — 
. F.—S. & Sons. See ea 
H, Cox.—Spottiswoode, New-street, E.C. 

C, HugHEs.—We found we could not accomplish it 
ithout unusual expense, and the intention was not 
alised, The fault was in the drawing, All the 
thers answered well, and were reproduced in regular 
rder. Please, therefore, not blame us. 2 


Correspondence, 


—)j—>— 
GREEK “AND” GOTHIC. 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Sir,—If “Another Protestant and Architect ” is 
“quite familiar with all I have advanced,” it is, as 
Jaques said to Touchstone, “knowledge ill-in- 
habited.” With what he has advanced I shall try 
to make myself familiar by again looking over it. 
In his latest communication I find that he speaks 
of the “very perfection” of Greek art being its 
poverty, but in his letter in your issue of the 2nd of 
August he says that the Greeks “had the rare 
merit of giving beauty to a style essentially com- 
monplace;” in one letter he says that Greek 
sculpture may be the best achievement of human 
genius, in another that greater things have been done 
in sculpture than were by the Greeks; in one that 
the architecture of the Greeks was “‘ only the setting 
to their sculpture, and without it seems to have a 
very lifeless beauty;” in another that he is ‘as 
great an admirer of the architecture of the High 
School [and] Royal Institution as any Greek can 
be”—the High School being a building on which 
there is no sculpture whatever, and the Royal 
Institution one on which the sculpture is almost the 
only blemish. All this may, however, be only 
another instance of that ‘‘ variety for which Gothic 
is conspicuous,” although in “ constructive genius” 
the one part does not seem to fit very well with the 
other. If greater things have been done in sculpture 
than were by the Greeks, I ask ‘* Another Protestant 
and Architect” to mention them; if the Goths 
have produced a greater work than the frieze of the 
Parthenon, can he tell me its local habitation and 
itsname? He has “a presentiment that the New 
Zealander of 2,500 A.p. will be found publishing 
his superlatives on discovering some fragments of a 
Glasgow statue ”—possibly the statue of Sir John 
Moore, by Flaxman; of James Watt, by Chantery ; 
or one of those in bronze, stone, or marble, for which 
Glasgow has been indebted to, not the ancient, but 
the ‘“‘modern Athens.” 

In his latest letter, ‘‘Another Protestant and 
Architect” says that ‘Mr. Hay’s theory, like 
Burke’s, goes down before an impartial collection of 
facts, and is as competent to produce the ugly as 
the beautiful,” and asks ‘‘Does Mr. Gildard know 
that the angular or triangular hypothesis has been 
actually tried in this City of Edinburgh?” What 
does he mean by this? So far as this controversy 
is concerned, I care nothing about Mr. Hay’s 
theory, and I said not a single syllable in support of 
it. I quoted Mr. Hay’s judgment upon the Greek’s 
“works of sculpture, architecture, and ornamental 
design,” and said that on ‘“ the subtle curves of the 
Parthenon” Mr. Hay seemed to be of a different 
opinion from “ Another Protestant and Architect,” 
an opinion in which Mr. Hay was ‘supported by 
Messrs. Miiller, Penrose, Lloyd, and Petit. That 
an experiment made in Edinburgh by “the angular 
or triangular hypothesis” “lacks every element of 
repose peculiar to the Greek” is no proof whatever 
that in the Parthenon there are not “ those invisible 
curves which have been discovered by accurate 
measurements, and which are only perceptible from 
their correction of optical errors.” 

But, as I said before, with ‘‘ Another Protestant 
and Architect” ‘‘constructive genius” is the great 
thing, and ‘Mr. Gildard reluctantly admits that 
human genius has done greater things since the age 
of Pericles in the art of construction and economy 
of material.” Mr. Gildard does not admit, however, 
that what human genius has done in the art of con- 
struction and economy of material is greater than 
what it has achieved in works of imagination—that 
the art of construction in an ingenious acrostic by 
Edgar Allan Poe, and the economy of material in 
the writing of it in short-hand is by any means 
equal as a work of genius to some special half-dozen 
lines by Shakespeare. Whenwe look at the portrait 
of a Helen or a Cleopatra we do not think of the 
viscera, the veins, and the vertebrate ; when we look 
at Ben Lomond under the glory of sunset we do not 
think of gneiss or grauwicke, or consider too 
curiously whether igneous or aqueous agency has had 
most to do with its configuration. Poetry in either 
nature or art takes little heed of constructive genius 
or the economy of materials. He was no poet who 
said of the cathedral that it must have made a 
mighty hole in some quarry. Undoubtedly, the 
Greeks did not construct a work like to the Crystal 
Palace for the Great Exhibition; neither did they 
construct a Transatlantic telegraph, and ‘‘ the why is 
plain as way to parish church”—they knew neither 
America nor guttapercha. Different wants and 
supplies have arisen with different circumstances. 
The art of construction and economy of material are 
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‘Cas full, as perfect, in a hair as heart,” and the 
question is, were the construction and economy 
practised by the Greeks the best means towards the 
end that they had purposed, and did they by these 
means achieve that end? Their special construction 
and economy gave to their buildings a grandeur and 
beauty that is not to be seen in those of any other 
country; and if, besides giving architectural expres- 
sion, an object of a peculiar construction and 
economy be to subserve durability, then this object 
also was effected by the Greeks. Until the latter 
part of the seventeenth century the Parthenon with 
all its ornaments existed entire, and it was not time 
but a bomb-shell that occasioned its destruction. 


According to ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect,” 
‘Gf architecture of equal or surpassing beauty is pro- 
duced with infinitely more of skillin the construction 
and adaptation of material, we have a higher style 
of architecture and a ‘greater achievement of human 
genius,’” and on this admission he ‘builds without 
fear of contradiction a claim for the supremacy of 
Gothic, take it all in all.” But then I do not admit 
it. Will ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect” just 
mention the Gothic building that is of equal or sur- 
passing beauty to the Parthenon? Will he instance one 
of the host of Gothic churches or cathedrals—those 
things of comparatively yesterday—that he would 
submit to a criticism such as that which for centuries 
has been bestowed upon the great Greek temple? Will 
he explain why itis that, in “‘ Retrospective Europe,” 
Mr. Petit says of the Parthenon, ‘‘I never felt so 
powerfully impressed with a sense of the sublime by 
any work of art,” and that from go-a-head America 
Mr. Stephens wrote ‘‘the noblest monument of 
architectural genius which the worid ever saw”? 
Will he mention the Gothic building of which as 
much can be said by even himself? He has 
abundance to choose from—Gothic buildings are 
numerous, large, and, of course, “varied.” I have 
in this controversy cited well-known buildings, and 
given the opinions of well-known men, and all this is 
met by no more than the assertions and opinions of 
one who, for aught your readers know, may bea 
third or fourth years’ apprentice in a third or fourth- 
rate architect’s office. That is, unless he be Bartho- 
lomew, for ‘‘Another Protestant and Architect” 
“backs Bartholomew against Gildard, and Bartholo- 
mew’s disciple Ruskin against Samuel Johnson.” In 
the meantime no other can in fairness be ‘‘ backed ” 
against Gildard than ‘Another Protestant and 
Architect :” and to talk of backing Ruskin against 
Samuel Johnson is simply to talk nonsense. Ruskin 
is an eloquent art critic, and Dr. Johnson, although 
the intimate friend of Reynolds, knew but little 
about art. I quoted Dr. Johnson’s argument from 
antiquity, and I think that just now in this ‘‘ Greek 
and Gothic” all that we have to do with Dr. Johnson 
is to see whether his argumentis, or is not, repugnant 
to reason. 


“As to the proportions of the Parthenon, it is 
but one of many existing remains, no two of which 
agree in their design; some specimens of Doric I am 
sure Mr. Gildard would pronounce clumsy . . . No 
two of many existing remains agree in their design,” 
and again, ‘‘ Alas for human genius, if it is to be 
cribb’d, cabin’d, and confin’d by such a model as the 
Dorie of the Parthenon”! 


Cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in ? 
Nay, rather, Greek art in architecture is to those 


who see beyond its letter to its spirit, to those who 
do not copy because they can create, while— 


Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 
As broad and general as the casing air. 


That some specimens of Doric are clumsy is just 
possible, yet even “dull Bceotia gave a Pindar 
birth,” and I do not suppose that with that ‘“ variety 
for which Gothic is conspicuous,” it will be affirmed 
that all Gothic works are of equal excellence. And 
the Doric having been disposed of by ‘‘ Another 
Protestant and Architect,” and, doubtless, to his 
satisfaction, he now deals with the Ionic—‘‘an un- 
fluted Ionic pillar is the most graceless form con- 
ceivable.” Then, why not flute it? Why not look 
at the columns of the Erectheon and the Minerva- 
Pollio? And ‘the want of ‘bell’ in the Ionic 
capital; or, rather, its lack of depth, is abhorrent to 
the eye.” But then there is ‘‘ variety,” for the faces 
and ends are unlike, and there may be beauty also, 
although it is not likely to be recognised by those 
who ‘seeing shall see, and not perceive.” There is, 
perhaps, a form, as well as a colour, blindness. 


The extraordinary statement ‘Even Mr. Thom- 
son [of Glasgow, I suppose] goes back for inspira- 
tion to the Egyptian” I simply deny, and throw 
upon “ Another Protestant and Architect” the onus 
of proving what he says. 

In concluding his letter, ‘‘ Another Protestant and 
Architect” rises to the language of prophecy —‘‘ The 


Gothic and the Classic* arch will win and keep the 
field.” He has had his prophetic look. I will, if he 
will allow me, turn round the telescope and have a 
look the other way—at history. 

“There is a history, * * 

The which observed, a aman may prophecy, 
With a near aim of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life.” 

I see by looking at history that when the Gothic 
arch had aforetime possession of the field, it did not 
“keep” it. I see that Gothic architecture had 
advantages then which it has not now; that it was 
then the almost universal architecture of not only 
Scotland and England, but of also great countries on 
the Continent; that it was employed in works of 
much material bulk and of singular significance ; 
that it enjoyed the peculiar stimulus of religious 
enthusiasm ; that its patrons, if not professors, were 
of an all-powerful and wide-spread hierarchy ; and 
that notwithstanding these most favourable circum- 
stances towards the ‘‘keeping”’ of the field, instead 
of advancing it declined, and ultimately “died out ” 
in a phase that even its most zealous apologists 
would be ashamed to ‘‘revive.” When aforetime it 
“*won” the field, it was when the bulk of the nation 
was in ignorance and superstition; when learning, 
instead of being sown broadcast, was cultivated in 
patches in court-yards and cloisters, and when the 
tree of knowledge might, as regards the people, have 
been in the Garden of Hesperides and guarded by 
dragons. But did it ‘‘keep” it when England took 
its greatest step in the march of civilisation—the 
reign of the great Elizabeth? Did it keep it alongside 
of the Reformation and the printing-press, the drama 
of Shakespeare and the philosophy of Bacon? 
Where was it when Milton and Dryden, Pope and 
Addison, or Johnson and Goldsmith, wrote; when 
Newton and Locke speculated and demonstrated ; 
when Vandyke and Rubens, or Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, painted; when Flaxman and Chantery 
transmuted marble and metal into sculpture; when 
Pitt and Fox, or Burke and Sheridan, legislated or 
declaimed ; or when Garrick, Kemble, Siddons, or 
Kean held possession of the stage? In looking at 
history through the telescope there are seen many 
constellations of such fixed stars of the first magni- 
tude and brilliance ; if the Gothic arch be visible, it 
is as a comet returning upon an horizon black with 
the smoke of the steam-engine from a zenith dark 
with ignorance and superstition. Although the 
Gothic arch could not “keep the field’ when it was 
buttressed by the most favouring circumstances ; 
although, so to speak, it ‘‘ paled its ineffectual fire ” 
when art and literature pre-eminently shone, 
‘¢ Another Protestant and Architect ” has seen in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century, in “the very 
age and body of the time,” some new basis on which 
to rear his confident prediction. The age is pre- 
eminently prosaic—a cast-iron age of “the art of 
construction and economy of material.” Univer- 
sality and mere utilitarianism are among its chief 
characteristics—utilitarianism that has made us not 
fire but steam worshippers, and universality that if 
it has spread the concrete more widely has of neces- 
sity lowered it. 

I look upon Christianity as independent of archi- 
tecture as a fine art, as independent of Greek as of 
Gothic ; yet if (much virtue in this “‘ if,” remember) 
any consideration is to be given to the plea some- 
times urged that to the Church ought to be given 
nothing less than the best achievements of human 
genius, then I argue for Greek—the style that for 
more than two thousand years has alike courted 
and withstood the criticism of the civilised world. 
—Iam, &c., THOMAS GILDARD. 


Glasgow, September 16. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL COMPETITION. 

Srr,—I send you a letter received this morning 
from the clerk to the Local Board of Health. If 
you have space next week it may be as well to let 
the profession know what this Board intend doing. 
—I am, &c., 


Bath, ene 14. Wiuuram Jno. Wittson. 


[Copy.] 
Local Board of Health, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
September 13. 

Dear Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 11th 
instant, received this morning, I am of opinion that 
the successful architect will not be engaged to carry 
out the design for the cemetery chapels, &c.,’but 
of this I cannot speak positively—I am, dear. sir, 
yours truly, C. 8. Topp, clerk. 


Messrs. Willson & Co., 1, Belmont, Bath. 


* The Olassic arch is neither Greek nor Gothie, and 
may have just enough ado with its own business without 
intermeddling in that of others, 
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LEICESTER. 


Srr,—In your impression of the 14th inst. there 
appears a letter, signed ‘‘ H.,” referring to the archi- 
tecture of Leicester. From the tone of your corre- 
spondent’s remarks, I am led to conclude that he is 
not a native or even a resident in that place. 

Leicester formerly was a city, and possessed a 
cathedral, which stood on the site now occupied by 
S. Margaret’s Church. If by the term Mother 
Church ‘' H.” means the oldest in existence, he is 
wrong in ascribing that title to 8. Martin’s (the one 
which has had a tower and spire designed by Mr. 
Brandon, erected in lieu of the old one, which was 
much decayed), as S. Nicholas Church, situate near 
the Jewry Wallin the old Roman portion of the 
town is much the oldest, and, if I mistake not, has 
some specimens of Saxon work in the tower; and 
‘both 8. Mary’s, near the Castle, and All Saints’, have 
(or had) some examples of Norman work in them, 
whilst S. Martin’s is almost all Pointed. Besides 
these, there were others which had fallen into decay, 
and were taken down early in the last century. 
There are still some Medizval buildings existing in 
the shape of almshouses and old houses with their 
projecting stories, though some—such as the Old 
Blue Boar—have been improved off the face of the 
earth. With reference to new churches: Trinity 
Church, which “‘H.” says is not yet completed—a 
Trinity Church in exactly the same locality he de- 
scribes was erected about 1838 from designs by Sir 
Sidney Smirke, but being very plain jin elevation 
was externally remodelled about twenty years ago, 
so I suppose the remarks apply to some alteration or 
addition now being carried out. 

I may also be allowed to question the good taste 
evinced in introducing names of some of the local 
architects into his letter, when, according to ‘‘ H.’s” 
opinion, the works of all seem to belong to the same 
category ; and I think that if he had taken a more 
than casual glance as he walked along the streets, 
he would, perhaps, have found as much to admire as 
to condemn.—I am, &e., 

Aw Oxp LEIcEsTERIAN. 


WANTED, A SURVEYOR! 

“SUDBURY PAVING AND LiGHTinc Commis- 
SIONERS.—Wanted a Surveyor and Collector of High- 
way and Paving Rates.—On Monday, the 23rd day of 
September instant, the above Commissioners will pro- 
ceed to the election of a Rate Collector and Surveyor 
of Roads. He will be required to prepare the receipts 
for and collect the Paying and Lighting Rates, and to 
superintendthe keeping in proper repair and condition 
the Highways, Pavements, and Footpaths of the Borough 
of Sudbury, in the County of Suffolk. Stipend £50 per 
annum, to be paid quarterly. Applications with 
Testimonials must be sent to the Clerk on or before 
10 o'clock a.m., on Monday, the 23rd day of September 
inst. The person appointed will be required to enter 
intoa Bond of £150 and two sureties of £150 each, for 
the due performance of his duties. By order, Henry 
C. Canham, Clerk. Sudbury, Suffolk, 9th Sept., 1872.” 

S1r,—The above is cut from the columns of the 
Suffolk and Essex Free Press. There are about 26 miles 
of road to survey, and four rates to collect during the 
year.—_I am, &c., A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, 


—>__ 


Cost to THE MAsons or tHE LocKk-our AND 
Srrixye.—It appears from their balance-sheet that 
the three weeks’ Jock out and strike cost the masons 
close upon £880. A sum of £521 2s., being 2s. a 
day from 1 to 17 days, was disbursed for ‘ dispute 
pay” amongst 428 members of the Operative Stone 
Masons’ Society of England and Wales, most, if not 
all, of whom were also included in the 439 members 
who shared in three dividends, amounting in the 
aggregate to £151 5s. 6d. obtained from levies and 
subscriptions; and 191 non-members received 
£52 1s. 6d. from the same source. After the settle- 
ment with the employers on July 5th, 12 members 
and 9 non-members were “withdrawn” from work 
to enforce the new terms, the former receiving £6, 
and the latter £8 13s, 4d. from levies, or 2s. 8d. a 
day, the time ranging from 1 to 18 days. The 
charge for collection and distribution was £89 19s. 74d. 
—viz., executive, £43 4s.; deputation, £16 5s. Ud; 
printing and stationery, £16 15s. 9d.; postage and 
telegrams, £3 1s. 6d.; hire of rooms, £2 7s.; news- 
papers, 13s. 11d.; and auditors, £7 11s. 6d. The 
receipts comprised £537 5s. 3d. from the Central 
Committee of the Society; £112 19s. from levies of 
3s. per week upon men working in the London dis- 
trict; £34 4s. from a sixpenny levy; and 
£162 17s. 73d. from general subscriptions ; making 
a total of £847 5s. 103d. The number of men 


; locked out and on strike aiorsieed in the account 


was alittle over 550. There are from 18,000 to 
20,000 members enrolled in the Society throughout 
England and Wales, and the masons are probably 
the best organised of all the branches of the build- 
ing trade in London. 


| 


Iuercommunnication, 


_-_—_ > a 
QUESTIONS. Hn 
[2656.]—Puzzolana.—Will “J.T. J.,” who kinat 
answered this query (2643) in your last number, bi 
good enough to favour us with some more explici 
directions? What are the processes of manufactur 
puzzolana from powdered brick and tile dust, and fro 
burnt clay ?—M. fi 


[2657..|—Heating Mill by Steam.—Could ia 
reader inform me of an efficient and practicable metho, 
of heating a mill by steam? Iam at present engage 
with large additions to a paper-mill. Open fiue si 
such structures are so dangerous that I have res 
to discard them altogether, and, if possible, heat th 
various apartments er waste steam from two larg, 
boilers in the mill. I should feel obliged for se 
practical answers on the subject.—ESPARTO, 


REPLIES. 


(2653.]—Clerk.—The term “good quantity survey 
and estimating clerk” indicates a person with 
thorough knowledge of ali trades connected with build 
ing. A learner, above all things, should inspect build 
ings in course of construction and erection, from | 
to finish. Act accordingly. The power of estimat 
accurately can only be acquired by years’ oxen 
in a contractor’s office, and involves an intimat 
acquaintance with the fluctuations of the “markets a 
all times.—F’, 


[2653.]—Clerk.—Having gone through the ores 
of ‘“ working at the bench,” Iam, perhaps, in @ posi 
tion to offer ¢ a word or two in reply to the query ‘pu 
by ‘‘ Pater.” Although as yet but a young 4 
have found the information there gained invalu 
Of course, to go from boarding school into a jolie 
shop was not altogether a pleasant change, nor was ij 
the popular way of becoming a member of the polit 
profession of architecture, yet this was my ambitior 
then as itis now. The builder to whom we went (ax 
ecclesiastical man) even explained that the tw 
businesses were entirely different—in one sense 
course they are, but practical knowledge is as mud 
required by the one as the other. After be 
years in and out of the shops, yards, and buildings, | 
was articled in the ordinary way to an architect. Upo 
the expiration of my articles, like most architectura 
students, I made arush to London, in order toe 
myself into an office there. This was managed at last 
but not, let me add, from the fact of having worke 
at the bench. The water-colour sketches under 10) 
arm supplied the key. To present oneself toan art archi 
tect asa pupil originally from such a school as 
builder’s shop would neyer do. I do not, however, 8a} 
that art architects are not practical, but they have f 
righteous antipathy to an architect of builder’s creation 
and for that matter so have I. To ‘Pater ” I wo 
say it is decidedly not necessary for any one we ii 
anxious to be either architect or quantity surveyor t¢ 
go to the bench, else where would almost all those bi 
who now flourish in these professions? But, on the 
other hand, it is equally certain that he who has done 
so with his ultimate calling in view always stands al 
an advantage. Matters are then learnt which cannot 
be acquired afterwards or elsewhere. My advice, there: 
fore, to ‘‘ Pater ” is, place your son in a good builder's 
shop for twelve months or so, providing he be yanne 
enough to allow of three years’ pupilage with a 
tity surveyor afterwards; and, in conclusion, let. the 
student remember the old adage, ** Heaven helps those 
who help themselves.”’ Work well applied is the only 
golden rule to success in anything.—A YOUNG — 
TECT. 


—>—_. 


Hospirau Consrruction.—A paper was read on 
Monday, by Mr. H. Greenway, M.R.C.S., before the 
Health Section of the Social Science Congre on 
‘“A New Mode of Hospital Construction.” He 
maintained that, as the walls of hospitals frequently 
became the means of perpetuating infection, through 
having absorbed particles of disease, germs originally 
harmless, but which afterwards underwent a change 
in their ‘nature and effect, the wounds of patients 
were also affected by these same particles floating 
about. The remedy suggested for this was to do 
away with large palatial hospitals, and to place ea h 
patient in a separate wooden hut, to be used o1 
afew years. This would, however, be impracticable 
for large cities, where space was’a desideratum, § and 
the general administration would be difficult, The 
reader’ s device was to erect buildings of any length, 
but of only two stories high, to be so divided that 
each patient would have the enjoyment of his own 
supply of atmospheric air uncontaminated by exha- 
lation from his neighbour, the supply of air to be 
constantly renewed, and the compartments being 
made of glass, no absorption of morbid product ol 
of emanations which might eventually become ' inju- 
rious could take place, and by washing them with 
water they would ever retain their purity. Heat 
was also proposed to be conveyed by heated paraffin 
oil being circulated through small pipes, instead o! 
by water. The chairman expressed his agreement 
with Mr. Greenway in the belief that ela sad ad 

revent absorption. j 
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Our Office Table, 


Sarety or RoyAt ResmENces.—Some opposi- 
m having been raised to the establishment at 
her of the manufactory of the Patent Cotton 
unpowder Company (Limited), the attention of 
r. Gore, the Commissioner of Woods having charge 
the Crown property in Surrey, was called to an 
plication by the company to the magistrates of 
ingston for a license for the establishment of such 
factory, and for the making and storing powder 
gun-cotton there. He wrote to Messrs, Tilleard, 
ydden, & Holme on the subject, and they replied 
at the application for a license has been withdrawn, 
2 attention of the directors having been called to 
3 proximity of Claremont, and the restriction con- 
ned in the Act of Parliament as to royal residences, 
thin two miles of which no such place must be 
ablished. 

AsPHALTE IN Souta Lonpon.—Asphalte does 
{ appear to be answering as a road material in 
» southern districts of the metropolis. The 
etropolitan directs the attention of the Vestry of 
mberwell to the present condition of the High- 
eet, Peckham, more especially to that portion of 
which was asphalted at the time the tramway was 
1 down last year. The inhabitants of High- 
eet were very anxious for the asphalte at that 
ie; but could they have anticipated its present 
dition the Metropolitan has no doubt they 
uld have preferred any other kind of paving. 
hether owing to the description of asphalte, de- 
tive laying down of the concrete bed, or the 
tness of the ground beneath it, the roadway is 
vw in a most disgraceful state of dilapidation. 
ere is scarcely a yard of it which is not disfigured 
unseemly ruts and holes, and the marks of cart- 
eels and horse-shoes. 

RoyAL GALLERY or ILLUsTRATION.—We are glad 
hear that the Gallery opens for the season on 
esday, October Ist, after a recess of six weeks, 
ring which Mrs. Reed and her talented company 
ve been resting from their labours. So large were 
, audiences in August last, and so many have been 
requests that the last Entertainment should be 
tinued, that it has been determined to prolong for 
hort time the career of ‘‘ My Aunt’s Secret,” Mr. 
ney Grain’s Song, and ‘‘ Charity Begins at Home.” 
rious novelties will then be brought forward: 
re will be a New Entertainment by W. S. Gilbert, 
itled ‘‘ Happy Arcadia,” music by Frederick Clay ; 
ew Musical Sketch, by Mr. Corney Grain, and a 
relty from the pen'of F. C. Burnand, the music to 
ich will be by James L. Molloy. Under such 
angements, the success of the forthcoming season 
‘ully assured, 

Lonpon GAs Suppry.—On Tuesday evening 
. G. Flintoff, C.E., delivered a second lecture 
on the quality and price of gas in the metropolis, 
Exeter Hall, Mr. J. Ottley in the chair. Giving 
t a history of the principal metropolitan gas 
npanies, he proceeded to argue that the present 
eration were paying an unnecessarily high inte- 
t upon the immense capital invested in gas plant in 
first instance. The quality, which was one of 
» most important points for the consumer, was 
nittedly bad in the metropolis, because if it were 
oroved the profits of the companies would be for 
ime decreased, as 2,000ft. of 18-candle gas would 
mm as long and give as much light as 3,000ft. of 
-candle gas. It was resolved that the Metropoli- 
. and City of London Gas Acts were measures 
culated to perpetuate the monopoly in the trade 
gas-making, and were a burdensome tax upon 
» community ; that the supply of gas should be 
sted in the local authorities, as it was in the prin- 
al towns, and that a Bill be applied for in Parlia- 
nt for that purpose. 

A Constant Surpty or Warer.—A_ corres- 
ndent of the Times calls attention to one of the 
liculties attending “a constant supply of water. 
» sayS:—Nothing but an empty pipe can insure 
surity against fracture and leakage. Hitherto we 
ve been greatly protected from the influence of 
st by the system of turning off the water, 
riodically, because when the water is regularly 
rned off the pipes as regularly empty themselves. 
it, if they are to be always charged, it will be 
cessary that every householder should be provided 
th the means for shutting off the supply and 
iptying his pipes. And this must be done with 
> greatest regularity in the winter time when there 
any chance of frost, for if caught napping by a 
rere frost with the pipes charged with water, a 
icture and an inundation must be the inevitable 
sult. I am not aware whether the new regulation 
nes into operation in the ensuing winter, if so, no 
ae should now be lost in making provision for so 
precedented a state of things. 


CHIPS. 
New Schools are about to be erected at Minestead, 
Hants, to accommodate 240 children, by Mr. F. 
Streater, of Romsey. 


The Church of the Holy Trinity, Dunoon, N.B., 
has lately been having some additions made to its 
internal decorations, the most recent being six 
stained glass windows, which have been introduced 
into the walls of the chancel. The windows are the 
workmanship of Messrs. Mayer & Co., of London 
and Munich. 


The parish church of Snave, Kent, is about to be 
restored, from designs by Mr. C. T. Whitley, of 
Dover, by Messrs. Harnett, of Whitstable. 


The Marquis of Bute has engaged Mr. Burges to 
design decorations for the cabin of the steamer 
Glamorgan, launched the other day at Renfrew, and 
intended to sail between Cardiff and New York. It 
is not often, remarks the Atheneum, that we hear of 
a leading architect being employed on such work, 
and it is odd to find the same artist engaged in such 
a task and in decorating 8. Paul’s. As Mr. Burges 
understands the theory and principles of decoration, 
and possesses great fertility of resource, no one, 
except those who cannot shake off the trammels of 
convention and red tape, doubts his success in both 
cases. 


In removing the earth for the foundations of the 
new buildings in Queen Victoria-street, the bed of 
the old Wall-brook has been reached, with a margin 
of Roman pavement in good preservation, and about 
a basketful of human bones have been picked up in 
the alluvial soil. 


On Sunday week the new (Roman) Catholic 
Church of the Sacred Heart and S. Brigid, Kilcullen, 
was consecrated by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Dublin. The new church is from the designs of Mr. 
McCarthy, of Dublin. 


The Bishop of Dover on Saturday last laid the 
foundation stone of a new church at Cliftonville, 
Margate, dedicated to 8. Paul. The church will be 
built of Kentish rag, with Caen stone dressing; Mr. 
W. R. K. Blessley, of Eastbourne, is the architect, 
and Messrs. Cook & Green of London, the builders. 


A new clock and chimes were formally started in 
the parish church of Sittingbourne on Tuesday week. 
Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of Croydon, are the makers. 


The first sod of the Jersey Hastern Railway was 
cut on Monday, near 8. Helier’s. Theline is designed 
to form part of a chain of railways right round the 
island, and more immediately to connect 8. Helier’s 
with Gorey, and so, by steamer, with the coast of 
France and the French system of lines. 


The Midland Railway Hotel, at 8. Pancras, has 
already cost £122,000, and from £80,000 to £100,000 
more will be required if Sir G. Gilbert Scott’s design 
is carried out in its integrity. 

The price of gas in Manchester has been raised by 
twopence per thousand cubic feet. 


Tt is stated as a curious fact, on the authority of 
the Edinburgh Medical Journal, that during the 
strike of the scavengers in Edinburgh the mortality 
of that city fell to 15 per 1,000. This is a nut for 
vital statisticians to crack. 


The bridge across the Shrewsbury river, connect- 
ing the Sandy Hook beach with the Highlands to the 
Neversink, N.J., was commenced on the 19th ult. 
The bridge will be about 300ft. long, with a swing 
draw, having openings 80ft. wide for tho passage of 
vessels. 

The Sanitary and Economie Manure Company, of 
S. Ann’s-square, Manchester, exhibited their closet 
arrangements at the Manchester and Liverpool 
Agricultural Society's Show at Bolton, and were 
awarded the Society’s Silver Medal for the sanitary 
and economic advantages of their system. 


The foundation stone of the Watt Institution, or 
New School of Art, Chambers-street, Hdinburgh, will 
be laid on 8th October next by the Harl of Roslyn. 


Under the late Act 35 and 36 Victoria, cap. 95, the 
Commissioners of Epping Forest are empowered to 
suspend legal proceedings until Parliament shall be 
enabled to legislate upon the report to be made by 
them, except in the matters mentioned in the statute. 


The carriage-way of Lothbury is being paved 
with Barnett’s asphalte. 


Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, well known in connec- 
tion with the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, will in all probability be Lord Mayor of 
London next year. 


The Corporation of London, having determined to 
commemorate ‘lhanksgiving Day by striking a medal, 
advertised, through the Royal Reception Committee, 
for designs and tenders, and Messrs. Wyon, the emi- 
nent medalists, have obtained the contract. 

Sir Digby Wyatt, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Bodley, 
& Mr. J. Scott, are the architects invited to send in 
designs for the new building for the London School 
Board on the Thames Embankment. 

Mr. Charles Henry Driver, C.E., F.R.I.B.A., the 
architect of the Crystal Palace Aquarium, has been 
selected by the Commissioners of the Vienna Pxhi- 
bition to prepare designs for the erection of a per- 
manent aquarium of considerable magnitude in that 
city. 


iron. 


NEW PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING 
AND BUILDING TRADES. 


542, P. H. H. Nickson, Newton-on-the-Hill, Salop, 
‘“‘Lining for fireproof safes.’—Dated 20th Feb- 
ruary, 1872. 


The inventor proposes, instead of any chemical or 
other compositions, to use as a lining, sheets of mica, 
which is a well known finely foliated mineral of a 
pearly metallic lustre, and is flexible and elastic. Itis 
now used instead of glass to enclose the fire without 
concealing the flame in certain stoves, and when used. 
according to the invention as a lining for safes will 
effectually prevent destruction of the same by fire. 
The sheets of mica employed may be, of course, of 
any required thickness, and should be so arranged as 
to carefully dovetail the one into the other when the 
safe is closed, so that there may be a complete junc- 
tion of the mica lining. 


543. W. F. Hupson, London, ‘“ Releasing spring and 
other roller blinds.”—+Dated 20th February, 1872. 


This invention consists of a wedge acting against 
the roller or flanges attached thereto so as to stop the 
blind directly the wedge is brought in contact there- 
with, and so that the roller will revolve freely so long 
as the wedge is not touching it, but directly the wedge 
comes in contact with the roller it causes it to stop. 
The inventiun is intended to be applied to common 
roller blinds, and also to spring roller blinds. The 
wedge used for such different classes of blinds is not 
similar in shape or form, but the action and effect is 
the same in both cases. The invention is the applica- 
tion of the wedge by pressure between a stationary 
and a revolving substance, the effect of which when 
applied is to stop the roller; and this is claimed in 
whatever shape, form, or material it may be made. 
A novel and important feature resulting from this in- 
vention is, that the working of the blind is noiseless. 
Another very important improvement consequent 
upon the said invention is that the action is inside the 
roller, thereby allowing the cloth of the blind to be 
brought within a quarter of an inch of the bracket. 
Both of these improvements the inventor claims. 


558. A. LAURIE, Glasgow, ‘‘Skylights.”—Dated 21st 
February, 1872. 

The movable frame is cast with two pins or journals 
at its two upper corners, and bearings are provided 
for these journals on the fixed frame. Two bearing 
caps are cast separately, and when the fixed frame is 
being cast one of these caps is set in its place in the 
mould, and having pins projecting down, is fixed by 
the casting operation. Afterwards one of the journals 
of the movable frame is easily entered into the bear- 
ing with the fixed cap, and then the loose cap is put 
over the other journal and secured by screws. In 
casting the movable frame a broad staple or holdfast is 
set in the mould so as to be fixed on the underside of 
the frame, and the sword for holding the frame ina 
closed or more or less open position is afterwards 
jointed on the staple. 


566. W. H. Le Mesurier, Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
“ Roofing buildings.” —Dated 22nd February, 1872. 


The features of novelty of this invention consist in 
roofing buildings in the following manner:—The in- 
ventor takes roofing spars of about 3in. wide, and forms 
a rebate on two opposite sides thereof to receive the 
slates, which may be bedded in mortar, cement, or 
putty, and to the upper and centre portion of the spar 
he affixes a capping piece by screws or nails, and the 
space between this capping piece and the top of the 
slates he makes good with mortar, cement, or other 
suitable weather-proof material, and, if necessary, 
covers the said capping piece with zinc or galvanised 
He also forms a longitudinal saw cut extending 
from spouting to ridge in the right and left sides of 
the said spars throughout their entire length in a 
sloping direction to receive a portion of one side of a 
piece of zinc, galyanised iron, or other suitable 
material made in the form of a gutter, but when the 
spar is in one piece only throughout the length of the 
roof. In such case he makes the before mentioned saw 
cuts or sloping channels serve as gutters, the saw cuts 
in this case sloping downwards at each side of the spar, 
whereas in the former case they are sloped upwards to 
receive and hold the gutters by one edge ; and he would 
hereremark that this application of gutters or channels 
at each roofing spar, to receive any leakage that may 
occur, forms an important feature of novelty in this 
invention. 


569. W. E. RENDLE, Westminster, ‘‘ Greenhouses, 
&e.’—Dated 22nd February, 1872. 

This provisional specification describes employing 
double glazing for the roof and sides of greenhouses 
and such like structures, and heating apparatus is pro- 
vided for heating the space between the two glazings. 
One of the glazings is made so that it may be easily 
removed. An arrangement of watering by means of 
a perforated pipe is also described. 


586. A. Moors, London, and A. C. Moore, Liver- 
pool, ‘‘ Roll caps for sheet metal roofing.”—Dated 
23rd February, 1872. 

One part of this invention consists in forming the 
stop end of sheet metal roll caps from out of the metal 
of the roll cap itself, instead of forming such stop end 
of a separate piece, soldered on to the roll cap, as has 
been done heretofore. Another part of this invention 
consists in forming the ‘‘saddle piece” of the roll cap, 
which lies against the side of the ridge of the roof, 
from out of the solid metal of the roll cap itself, with- 
out the use of any solder whatever, instead of soldering 
such saddle piece to the end of the roll cap as_here- 
tofore. 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


LonpoNn.—On Tuesday morning, about 500 building 
operatives, comprising carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
plasterers, painters, and labourers, ceased working for 
Messrs. Corbett and M‘Clymont, of West Brompton. 
After the agreement for the 523 hours at 83d. per hour 
had been entered into with the associated masters and 
the men’s deputation, Messrs. Corbett and M‘Clymont 
were asked to agree to the same terms, which they did, 
and paid them for one week. At the end of that time, 
however, they intimated that they would only pay 8d. 
per hour, and allow the men to work as long as they 
liked. A prominent member of the Master Builders’ 
Association having been seen at the office of Corbett 
and M‘Clymont shortly before the posting of the notice 
which led to the strike has had the effect of arousing 
a suspicion amongst the leaders of the operatives that 
the step was taken at the instigation of that body. 
Having conceded one week and withdrawn the next 
the 521 hours at S3d. the hour is pronounced to be the 
“test” to some future adverse action of the employers, 
or the beginning of a reactionary movement to pre- 
vent other ‘‘ outside” firms from coming into the new 
regulations. Ata meeting on Wednesday night ofthe 
house-painters and decorators’ delegation the subject 
was pointedly referred to by the chairman, who did 
not hesitate to predict that unless the various trades 
speedily abandoned the petty jealousies that kept 
them asunder, the advantages just obtained would 
gradually be filched away from them. It was in- 
tended, he said, that he and the secretary of the car- 
penters, accompanied by representatives of the men on 
strike, should wait upon Mr. M‘Clymont to put the 
question peintedly to the firm, “Is the fight in 
earnest >’? because if it was, immediate action must 
be taken to counteract this unexpected retrograde 
movement onthe part of the employers. Mr. Thorpe, 
who attended as a deputation from the firm, thought 
these fears would soon be dissipated, as, from what he 
had heard that afternoon inareliable quarter, the firm, 
before the week was out, would withdraw their notice, 
and the men return to work under the new regulations 
of 523 hours and 83d. the hour. Many of the men in 
most of the departments had already been taken on by 
full-priced firms, and he was not without hope the 
firm would retrace their ill-advised steps ina very 
short time. Despite, however, this re-assuring 
announcement, the delegates proceeded to pass three 
resolutions, viz:—1. ‘‘ That the painters of London be 
at once called upon to improve their organisation so as 
to able to enforce the terms of their original memorial, 
sent into the employers, at the earliest opportunity.” 
2. “That district meetings be forthwith organised 
throughout the metropolis, with a view to bring into 
one union the local societies already existing, as well 
as non-society men.” 3. ‘That the men on strike at 
Corbett and M‘Clymont’s be paid at the rate of 15s. 
per week.” Mr. Thorpe added to his previous state- 
ment that none of the men who had come out were 
likely to goin again except under the agreement with 
the Masters’ Association. Similar statements were 
made to the executives of some of the other branches, 
including the masons, bricklayers, and plasterers. 


MOTHERWELL.—The masons employed in the 
erection of the new Established Church in Merry-street, 
Motherwell, have come out on strike for an advance 
of 3d. per hour. 

READING.—The whole of the bricklayers in Reading 
were on strike all last week, and the carpenters have 
gone out on strike this week. Two London delegates 
have been agitating the bricklayers during the past 
few weeks, and meetings have been. held among the 
operatives, at which they determined to demand 6} 
per hour, and 56 hoursto constitute a working week, 
the men to leave work on Saturdays atone. One or 
two of the masters were inclined to’concede the de- 
mands of the men, but subsequently withdrew the 
concession to act uniformly with the other masters. 
The carpenters are agitating for 7d. an hour and 54} 
hours to constitute a working week. The present 
hours of work for carpenters are 56 hours per week. 


————>__ 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.— Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 


——$ 
TENDERS. 


GLYNLEIGH.—For the erection of mansion, &¢., for Mr. 
W. Taylor, Glynleigh, Sussex. Messrs. Bailey Denton, 
Son, & North, architects. Quantities by Messrs. W. Bur- 


net & G. Stanham:— Two 
gate-lodges Stables 
and two and clock- 
Mansion. cottages. tower. 
£ £ £ 
Chappell............ ASPSDaecent aE BH era 4166 
Trollope & Sons 12926 ...... SOL aaa es 3875 
Myers & Sons...... TOT ED Vee SOLO se ceroe 3797 
IDEABS.cssestosecdonccee ADTIS esse ce S2TE sane 3472 


Lonpon.—For erecting paper warehouse in 8. Bride- 
street, E.C. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. L. CO. Riddett:— 

Elkington (accepted) wee. Retesvore Pestores £2500 


MIDDLESEX.— For the enlargement of a mansion at 
Totteridge, Middlesex, for Mrs. Shuttleworth. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Scrivener & White....... o 
WOO0dhall .6....cccseccecssescenee 


SHEEN.—For the erection of a house for the Hon. 8. R. 
Curzon. Mr. J. Peacock, architect :— 


PANSY ABLOCMOLN seersccostesesectunasiteceateccotecsand £2927 
SimPsON heeccasess 2900 
Manley & Rogers......cascsssesecsnssnocsbascsssnccosns 2797 
VGAIMSONG SONS oersecesceccshcncasncnenssveduancearas 2775 
PS WEOh ccccueccpsccttoansssctcescsacevansevarcepaucencacere 2743 
SUIS, daseocss decacics cov asisasenesesaanavenariyes staaemvase 2690 


STAPLEHURST.—For erecting school buildings for School 
Board, Staplehurst :— 


Smal sei ccccsaneae eae £3689 17 6 

Richardson se, 800 20-10 

Reeves 3375 0 0 

MS ORNS dad ccs cntsncsceecmatoraceeraren 3260 0 0 

Bridge (Accepted) ........-.csscepecsseesenee 2357 0 0 
TWICKENHAM.—For alterations and additions to Belle- 
yue House, Twickenham. Mr. W. G. Wallis, architect :— 

IS ot eat eccsccavavceeees Re ras -- £2095 
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BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depdéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 

BATH STONE OFFICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
——— 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 

Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &., &c. 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothie Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable or Gothic Architecture, at prices at 
under. 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


[ADVT.] 


Per Equivalent to 

1,200 Slates. per square 

Best Green Slates14by7... .. 217 6 ... 168.64 

Do. do. ISDS ister sone = 2, due Oe eeere LOB. Od. 
Do. do. WS UY Tocca eevee DELO Saeco aee 
Do. do. LADY Toc ee, SL Leste.) pee Lose 
Do. Go.) sed y GS Ss ee Lee Mcgee de 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 

Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picca- 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 

——__—_. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHESTER, October 31.—For plans for the alteration 
ana improvement of S. Paul’s Church, Boughton. The 
architect whose plan is most approved will be employed 
as the architect of the works, on the usual conditions, 
and a premium of £20 will be given for the second 
best.—Rey. H. Falloon, S. Paul’s Parsonage, Chester. 

DEVIZES, October 9.—For designs and estimates for 
an Odd Fellows’ Hall and Institute.—Mr. W. H. Hill, 
The Green, Devizes. 


KINGSWINFORD ScHooL Boarp, October 1.— 
For a design for school buildings to accommodate 800 
children, with class-rooms, master’s and mistress’s 
houses. Premiums of £10 for the best and £5 for the 
second best designs.—Mr. J. L. Holberton, Clerk to the 
Board, High-street, Brierley Hill. 

THE RoyaAL NORTHERN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(DWELLINGS FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS), 
October 31.—Premiums are offered by this society for 
sets of plans, with specifications, for labourers’ dwellings 
of the following description, viz :—Class I.—Separate 
cottages on one floor, or on two floors. Class IL— 
Blocks of two or more cottages on one floor, or on two 
floors. —Mr. Alexander Yates, Secretary, 83, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 


VIENNA, December 31.—¥For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 


the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 


—— oe 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

ADEL (near Leeds), October 2.—For the erection of 
a residence.—Mr. S. E. Smith, Architect, Leeds. 

ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), Sept. 24.—For Downton’s 
pumps and water-closets.—Mr. . W. Rowsell, Superin- 
tendent of Contracts, Admiralty, Whitehall. 

ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 1.—For articles of 


naval brassfoundry.—Mr, I. W. Rowsell, Superinten- 
dent of Contracts. 


ALDERSHOT ScHOOL Boarp, September 30, - 
the erection of schools, residences, &¢.—Mr. @, || 
Musselwhite, Architect, Basingstoke. 


BomMBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For t) 
concession of the right to lay down and work for thn 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Flemin 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to }. 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 


BricguTon ScHooLt Boar, October 4.—For 4] 
erection of public elementary schools for 750 childre 
on a site between Richmond-street and Sussex-stree 
—Mr. T. Simpson, Surveyor to the Board, 16, Shij 
street, Brighton. } 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, January 15, 1873.—For 4], 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr, ( 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner Land and Work 
Victoria, British Columbia, | 

‘Carpirr, September 25.—For the construction | 
Sewers and contingent works in Woodville and Wes 
bourne-terrace. — Mr. George Salmon, Town Ha) 
Cardiff. a 


CASTLISLAND RAILWAY COMPANY, September | 
—For the construction of the proposed line fro) 
Gortallea to Castlisland.—Messrs. Cotton & Flemyn)| 


3, Harcourt-place, Dublin. ba | 

CoventrRY, October 7.—For the erection of Pa 
street Schools.—Mr. IT. H. Kirby, Clerk to the Boar 
Coventry. = 


DanBy ScHooun Boarp, October 2.—For the re 
tion of a school-room, master’s residence, and o1 
offices at Castleton.—Mr. T. Jackson, Clerk to th 


School Board, Danby, Yarmouth. a | 
DaRLINGTON, September 25.—For erecting an 


finishing a fever hospital.—Mr. G. G. Hoskins, arch 


tect, Northgate, Darlington. 4 

DvuBLIn Port AnD Docks Boarp, October 2- 
For the supply of 1,000 tons of Portland cement,- 
Mr. N. Proud, Secretary, Port and Docks Offic 
Dublin. | 


aa 

FEATHERSTONE BURIAL BOARD, September 28,- 
For enclosing the new burial ground and erecetin 
chapels, &.—Mr. W. Gower, Manor House, Feathe: 
stone, near Pontefract. = | 


HEATON (near Bradford), September 25.—For th 
erection of a residence, with conservatory and ou} 
buildings.—Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, Cheay 
side, Bradford. 


HicuH WxycomBE, September 23.—For additions 
the infirmary of the union house at Saunderton,—M 
Thomas J. Reynolds, Clerk to the Guardians, Hig 
Wycombe. * 


a 

HUDDERSFIELD, September 23.—For the erdetio 
of stabling, outbuildings, and boundary-walls 
Hartishead Vicarage.—Mr. T. W. Helliwell, Architec 
Brighouse. ie 

HUDDERSFIELD, September 24.—For the ammo 
niacal liquor made at the Corporation Gas Works.—M 
J. Burgess, Engineer and Manager, Gas Office, 
road, Huddersfield, 


InKLEy, September 30.—For the erection of Alans 
in Skipton-road.—Mr. W. H. Parkinson, Architect 
54, Albion-street, Leeds. ee ' 
Ipswicu, September 25.—For the erection of schoc 
buildings in the Wherstead-road; and also in Spring 
road and Argyle-street—Mr. F. A. Hammond, Cler! 
to the Ipswich School Board, 27, Berners-street 
Ipswich. 


KIDDERMINSTER ScHooL Boarp, October 9.—Fo 
the erection of new schools for 600 children.—Mi 
J. T. Meredith, Church-street, Kidderminster. 


Lonpon, October 7.—For the erection of a ney 
chapel on the south side of the Holborn Viaduct.- 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, Architects, 10, Linco! 3 
inn-fields, W. C. a eS | 

Market Drayton, September 30.—For repaiti f 
the highways.—Mr. George Gordon Warren, Clerk t 
the Highway Board, Cheshire-street, Market Drayto 

METROPOLITAN BoaRD OF Works, September 2¢ 
—For the construction of a Portland cement conereti 
sewer, about 300ft. in length, and other works nea! 
Hammersmith Bridge.—Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, 
neer to the Board, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


METROPOLITAN BoarD oF Works, October 
For the construction of engine and _boiler-house 
chimney, coal-yaults, reservoirs, dwelling house, wharf 
wall, and extension of low level sewer, westWwat d Y 
the Chelsea Embankment, with other works for th 
Western Pumping Station, to be erected on a site i 
Pimlico—Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, Engineer to thi 
Board, Spring-gardens, S.W. ; | 

METROPOLITAN BoaRD oF Works, September 26 
—For the construction of about 11,135ft. of brick 
sewers.—Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, Engineer to the Board 
Spring-gardens. ‘a 

Newnuam (Gloucestershire).—For the alteratior 
of house and premises, together with the erection of é 
new house and shop, for Mr. Henry Preece, Cinder: 
ford.—Mr. J. H. Evins, Architect, 132, S. Owen-street 
Hereford. 


Nortu-Eastern Raruway, October 3.—For th 
construction of a bridge, and alteration of the Stocktou 
and Norton-road.—Mr. C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary: 
York. 


NoRTH-EASTERN RAiuWAyY, October 3.—For the 
construction of the Melmerby and Masham Braneb 
Railway.—Mr. C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, York. 


PEMBURY ScHooL Boarp, September 24.—For a 
erection of new schools and teacher’s residence ef 


| 
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SOME RECENT UTTERANCES. 


WE quoted last week three or four ex- 
pressions of opinion on different sub- 
jects which appear worthy of note. The 
article on ‘‘ Masonry and Brickwork,” which 
we reprinted from Engineering, sensible and 
suggestive as it is in itself, becomes specially 
noticeable when we remember the class to 
which it is addressed. Its main points, 
indeed, have long been insisted on in our own 
pages. We have lamented the constant 
reliance on iron columns, iron roofs, and, 
above all, on iron girders, which has gone 
far to destroy the art of building in the 
kindred profession ; we have pointed out that 
the boasted science of calculating strengths 
involves, in modern practice, little more 
than a knowledge of simple equations and 
the rule-of-three, and that while engineers 
get credit from the public for profound 
mathematical knowledge, they are actually 
losing the constructive skill which their pre- 
decessors possessed. But it is a new thing 
to hear these truths plainly told in the 
quarter where they are most needed, and we 
may look upon the circumstance as a promis- 
ing one for the future. Architects, however, 
as well as engineers, need to be warned 
against the temptation of evading difficulties 
by patching their works up with rolled joists 
and rivetted plates. These things have their 
use, but it is as substitutes for carpentry and 
not for stonework. Iron columns and iron 
girders, it is true, will carry anything—for a 
time. There is no need of thought or inven- 
‘ion if we are ready to use them everywhere . 
but, unfortunately, thought and invention are 
the essence of art. We may plan at random 
and run up walls at haphazard, by the indis- 
sriminate use of metal; but our buildings 
will be an abomination in the present and a 
aughing-stock to the future. Structures of 
solid brick or stone will beat them by cen- 
uries in duration; while in interest and 
wehitectural worth they will be as far beyond 
hem as the works of human genius are 
eyond the soulless products of a machine. 
Another paper from the literature of the 
ame profession—that from the Engineer, on 
‘ Leadwork”—also deserves attention. Lead, 
n the shape of flats and gutters, was a sine 
ua non of the Classicists of fifty years ago, 
8, indeed, it still is of their few remaining 
uccessors. ‘To keep all irregularities out of 
ight, and to make everything smooth and 
nposing on the surface, was the essence of 
he style then as now. ‘he elevations 
rere settled by rule and formula; the 
ornice had to run all round the build- 
ig at the same level, so had the roof— 
a roof was allowed to show itself at 
ll. Wherever its span happened to be 
little wider than elsewhere, the plumber 
as called in, and by one or another 
ind of botch and bungle, he contrived to 
ring the ridge down to the general height. 
‘hus the “civilised” architect of the day 
ombined endless monotony with endless 
usehood, and almost endless plumbers’ bills. 
uch “ civilisation” at present finds more 
upporters in North than in South Britain. 
ightly or wrongly, the belief is making 
vay in England that architectural refinement 
oes not consist in what our ancestors de- 
sribed as ‘“ walking ina vain show.” There 
| plenty of pretence still, but almost every- 
ne now admits in theory that honesty and 
raightforwardness are permissible qualities, 
ven in a house or a factory. The hypo- 
‘itical formalities of the last century will 
dt all be unlearned in a day or a year, but 
ey have been broken through, and they 
ill, we may hope, be finally swept away. 
ne formality at least has departed, except 
our mongrel street architecture, the for- 


mality of sham-roofing. Parapets to a large 
extent have been got rid of: we have slate 
coverings instead of lead flats, and iron water 
Every 
household that can face a snowstorm without 
terror owes a debt of gratitude tothe Gothic 
revival, and may console itself for our lapse 
into barbarism by reflecting that our grand- 
fathers’ ‘ civilisation” had the slight weak- 
ness of not being able to keep its buildings 


pipes in place of leaky gutters. 


waterproof. 


A third series of remarks which we reported 
last week were those of Dr. Leibreich on 
The principles 
which he advocates may be, and we think are, 
sound and reasonable ; but the blame which he 
throws on modern architects is, by his own 
The rule of the Education 
Department, which he quotes, and which 
architects whose designs have to pass the 
inspection of that Department are bound to 
follow, isthis: ‘‘The windows should be so 
placed that a full light should fall upon the 
faces both of the teachers and of the chil- 
The rule is plainly a bad one; but 
the architect who fails to comply with it will 
have his design rejected; is it candid, under 
these circumstances, to blame him for carry- 
He has obviously no power to 
set it aside; though he who is constantly 
occupied in drawing or writing knows better 
than any one else that a left-hand light: is the 
Every draughtsman chooses such a 
light for himself ; every designer would ar- 
range such a light for school classes, if he 
were left free to follow his own judgment. 
Dr. Leibreich next makes an original dis- 
covery about architectural taste and style. 
‘One of the first architects in England” 
(we should like to know who, for professional 
and extra-professional estimates differ, and 
some people might describe asthe first doctors 
in England persons whom Dr. Leibreich would 
rightly characterise as the most ignorant 
quacks) has, it appears, lately built a new and 
splendid school, in which every class-room is 
absurdly lighted from three sides, with low 
windows; and this, Dr. Liebreich thinks, shows 
that architectural taste is at variance with 
proper arrangement of lights. The first archi- 


the lighting of school-rooms. 


showing, unfair. 


dren.” 


ing it out? 


best. 


tects of the profession, however, the architects, 


namely, who have risen to the first rank by 


talent, and not by a name or a connection, 


turning their buildings into glass houses. 
They are constantly insisting on the artistic 
necessity for leaving plenty of wall space, 
and would be only too glad of an ordinance 
directing them to concentrate their fenestra- 
tion on one side of a room, instead of distri- 
buting it in this mechanical way on every 
vacant surface. As to style, which Dr. 
Leibreich seems to think has some vital con- 
nection with bad lighting, we may assure him 
that all styles, except the rigid Classic, allow 
the windows to be placed pretty much where 
they are wanted; and that the Gothic de- 
signer would not be worthy of the name who 
could not, as occasion might require, light 
his class-rooms from top or bottom, back, 
front, sides, or ceiling. If oculists and 
schoolmasters will only make up their minds 
what they want done, and will only persuade 
the Education Department not to interpose 
and prevent it, they may be quite sure that 
neither architectural taste nor architectural 
style will stand in their way. At least, we 
speak for that considerable branch of the pro- 
fession who are trying to revive common- 
sense principles of building. In the style of 
our grandfathers it was a difficulty to get 
windows where they were wanted, and a 
greater difficulty still to avoid them where 
not. Fagades were divided into so many 
lengths, and every length must have its 
window, and every window must be on a 
level: Sir William Chambers and_ his 
imitators settled our elevations by a sort of 
predestination, and the place of every sill 
and stringcourse was fore-ordained before 
the building in which it was to go was built 
or thought of. This style, and this alone, 


do not show this extraordinary fancy for 


did impose restrictions on lighting; but, 
happily, we are almost clear of it. It is the 
aim of the new generation of architects to 
make every building suit its purpose and 
express its purpose; it is their glory to give 
every work an individuality of its own, and 
the more its requirements cause it naturally 
to differ from all others the more scope it 
gives for design, and the promise of ultimate 
picturesqueness. 


ce ee 


RURAL CHURCHES IN MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE. 


HERE are few English counties where the 
churches have not a distinct speciality 
of some sort. In one, like Northamptonshire, 
they have a certain stately grandeur, which 
is quite astonishing at the present day, and 
we look upon them as wonderful monuments, 
but for what purpose they were erected we 
can scarcely realise. They seem to be alto- 
gether beyond and above the requirements 
of the hamlets and towns in which they are 
situated ; things to reverence, as if they 
had fallen down from the sky, and though we 
may ‘‘ speck they grew,” we can scarcely 
divine the process or the cause, Along the 
marshlands skirting the Bristol Channel, on 
the Glamorganshire coast, are several stately 
churches, the towers of which are noble 
landmarks for the mariners plying Bristol- 
wards, but where their congregations reside 
is uncertain. Nor are ruined walls left to 
show that in former times the district was 
more populated. It is highly probable that 
it was so, and that wealthy settlers in those 
lowlands edged themselves away from the 
dangerous vicinity of the Welsh hills, which 
form a picturesque background to the land- 
scape. If the raids of the mountaineers 
depopulated those fair lands, the work of 
destruction must have been very thoroughly 
done, for not only does not one stone of any 
Supposed tenements now stand upon another, 
but the stones themselves have vanished ; and 
strangely now do these great churches stand 
isolated, with their massive towers sinking 
into the soil, leaning like that at Pisa, and so 
nodding to decay. There are no such difficult 
problems set by the more modest and 
thoroughly rural village churches in the 
neighbouring county of Monmouthshire. 
They are exactly suitable to the locality in 
which they are placed, and for the class of 
inhabitants for whom they were erected, and 
consequently, though not remarkable in a 
purely architectural sense, are very valuable 
in these days as a lesson how to fulfil satis- 
factorily very simple needs. They are not 
poverty-stricken imitations of the works of 
richer districts, or mean variations of a 
widely-extended type, but they have an indi- 
viduality of their own, good proportions, 
simple details, and a quiet countrified 
character, of which we hope to give a 
general idea, as well as it is possible to do 
without the practical aid of illustrations. 
There are some few but noble abbeys 
scattered in the retired dales of the county, 
such as the famed pile at Tintern and Llan- 
thony, ina bleaker recess in the range of 
the Black Mountains. But these donot seem 
to have exercised any great influence upon 
the ordinary class of buildings of which we 
are now speaking. In the moderate-sized 
towns, there are, however, sundry good-sized 
structures, sometimes attached to priories, 
and at others to simple parishes, which have 
an evident relation to the smaller class in 
the villages, fairly taking the lead among 
them, butno more. Unfortunately, most of 
these have been grievously mauled in: that 
unappreciative and inartistic period which 
preceded the present age of restoration. Of 
the once fine church at Monmouth, there is 
but the tower and spire, and they rather ac- 
cord with Herefordshire work, as at Ross, 
Goodrich, &c. An old engraving exists to 
show the general character of the body of 
the church, which has now been destroyed 
to make way for a monstrous conventicular 
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abortion. The churches at Usk, Aber- 
gavenny, and Chepstow, though sadly injured, 
still retain sufficient of their original charac- 
ter to make the design clear. There is 
one very fine example situated near the 
borders of Herefordshire, which stands quite 
beyond the pale of comparison with any of 
therest. This is the Church of S. Nicholas, 
at Grosmont, which owes its foundation to 
Royal munificence. Yet even this combines 
a charming homeliness and unpretentiousness 
with other grander and very noble qualities. 
It is, however, of those whose type is still 
more modest, rural, and widely-spread that 
we would now speak. They may, as in other 
counties, be separated into» several groups 
with distinct peculiarities, and this constitutes 
another pleasing characteristic. - Thus around 
Monmouth, Dixton, Welsh Newton, and 
Michel Troy, have one common feature in 
their simple miniature spires which crown 
very small towers. In the two former cases 
they are of the broach description, and Welsh 
Newton, though it has been transformed in the 
Late Decorated period, was originally one of the 
prettiest and simplest Early English country 
churches, as unique though less ornate than 
Skelton, near York. It had tiny buttresses at 
the angles, of which the single-tabled slope 
formed more than half the height, and a high- 
pitched roof came down close to the lancet 
windows, which now are considerably below 
the eaves. The subsequent modifications 
changed this character, but brought more to 
the ordinary Monmouthshire one, and were 
very interesting in themselves. Roofs of 
lower pitch, with waggon-shaped ceilings, 
enriched with moulded ribs and bosses, were 
substituted after the walls had been raised, 
and a dormer window of two lights, with re- 
ticulated tracery introduced into the nave 
roof to light the rood-loft. (Such dormers 
being rare, we may mention that one of 
early date exists in a similar position at 
Grosmont.) The chancel was made as wide 
as the nave, and an arcade of three arches 
formed the structural division between the two 
portions, instead of the almost universal 
single chancel arch, and the effect may be 
noted as being very happy. 

But the most common type of Monmouth- 
shire village churches consists of a simple 
well-proportioned nave and chancel, with 
south portion, projection for rood-loft staircase 
on the north, and western bell turret. Simple 
as are these elements, it is surprising of what 
vigour and distinct character they are capable. 
Inside they were not bare, though in most 
cases they have been swept so. The rood 
screen was nearly universal, and how exceed- 
ingly effective and beautiful a feature it was 
is still to be seen from several fragments, and 
one or two nearly complete specimens, as 
at Llangoven Uchaand Patricio, onthe borders 
of Breconshire, that have still escaped destruc- 
tion. The roofs were almost invariably waggon- 
shaped, either with curved or polygonal 
braces, and ceiled with boarding, and divided 
into squares by moulded intersecting ribs, 
with curved bosses at the intersections. 
Sometimes a fringe of piquant work, slightly 
resembling the strawberry-leaf pattern, was 
earried round each panel, as at S. Melton’s, 
but not generally. The cornices to even the 
smallest churches were deep and _ richly- 
moulded, and worked out of the solid, and 
this in a great degree took away from any 
appearance of parsimony. Generally, there 
is a good font, and the few old oak seats 
that preceded the era of pews were in keep- 
ing with the rest. From various traces found 
there is but little doubt that the whole inte- 
riors were decorated in colour in an appro- 
priate manner, and Scripture subjects in quiet 
distemper colours forcibly and intelligibly 
depicted on the walls, though in a rather 
rude style of art. Such features and treat- 
ment as we have described left to the ‘rural 
population small grounds for envying their 
richer neighbours in towns, especially when 
it may be added that the sites usually chosen 
for these churches were the most picturesque 


possible. An elevated knoll was usually 
chosen, and the churchyard planted with yew 
trees. In such cases the church exterior was 
often whitewashed to form a landmark, and 
the modern fashion for picking this off and 
pointing with black mortar round each stone 
is much to be regretted, for the contrast 
between the black foliage of the grand old 
yews and the white walls is very striking, 
and a pleasing feature in the landscape. 
Sometimes in early spring, with the sward on 
the undulating ground of such churchyards 
streaked with yellow primroses and azure 
hyacinths among the bush grass, there are 
few spots to equal these humble acres dedi- 
cated to the service of God. ‘To single out a 
few from the numerous names which occur 
to us, Mamhilad, Pen-y-Clywd, and S. 
Maughan’s may be mentioned as specially 
beautifully situated. The bell turret set on 
the western gable is of the simplest kind, 
and old examples are often charmingly pro- 
portioned, with openings for one or two bells, 
such as at Llangoven. These were found 
insufficient when, in the seventeenth century, 
a rage for larger and more numerous bells 
arose, and many had supplementary pent- 
houses constructed behind them, and sup- 
ported by posts from the pavement within. 
A western tower not infrequently takes the 
place of the aforesaid turret. ‘This is the 
most commonplace position for it; still, when 
it is well treated and in good proportion, it is 
often very satisfactory. At Llanhenog there 
is a good example. Llangoven, Ucha, and 
Caerwent are, perhaps, the best examples, 
both for the position and character of the 
tower, which in each case has a small staircase 
turret attached, and rising higher than the 
tower. ‘These are on the north side of the 
chancel, and the grouping is perfect. S. 
Mellon’s Church, visible from the South Wales 
Railway, situated on the road from Newport 
to Cardiff, is a building of greater importance, 
with south transept and tower and porch to 
the nave on the same side ; it is a strikingly 
picturesque pile. 

All these and many others are thoroughly 
suitable rural churches, quite distinct from 
the type of those in the towns. Would that 
in those we built we kep+the same aim before 
us, and imitated their modest proportions and 
picturesqueness, rather than every where, irre- 
spective of locality, using the same compara- 
tively pretentious, but far less satisfactory, 
type, in which it always seems that, had 
funds permitted, a miniature cathedral would 
have been achieved, but that from poverty 
the intention had been frustrated. Long may 
these humble village churches remain un- 
altered and unrestored in the ordinarily 
accepted interpretation of the term. Repairs 
usually they need, and tender handling, with 
reverent appreciation of their modest merits, 
is particularly required at the hands of those 
who may be entrusted with the necessary 
work, 

————_>—__——. 


THE UTILISATION OF SEWAGE AT 
LEEDS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


fe Corporation of Leeds assume that the 
problem of the utilisation of town 
sewage has been solved at their experimental 
works, by the ABC process. With the 
confidence and determination characteristic 
of our North-countrymen, they have com- 
menced a great scheme for the treatment of 
the whole of the sewage of their town, based 
upon the result of their experiments. What- 
ever the final issue may be, it is evident that 
the magnitude of their undertaking will com- 
mand general attention and assist in the 
formation of public opinion on the subject. 
A plot of six acres of land in the valley of 
the river Aire, at Knostrop, about two miles, 
south east, from the town, is the area selected 
for their operations. It is a low-lying, out- 
of-the-way place, bounded on one side by 
the embankment of an artificial channel of 


the river, and on two other sides by a raised. 
colliery tramway. On the fourth side it is 
open to the valley of the Aire, wherein is the 
only residential property near to it—one 
house, standing by the side of a mill in 
ruins. No pure air, like that at Hastings, 
no woodland surroundings, like those at 
Leamington, are there to provoke by contrast 
the idea of a nuisance. Clouds of town 
smoke beat down upon the experimental 
sheds, the fields are sooty, the air is equally 
as foul as the river, and the black sewage 
mud, as it comes from the tank, does not 
appear to be out of keeping with the place, 
There is good access to the works by the 
river, but, on theland side, there is only a 
circuitous country road. The facilities for 
carriage by water are considered ample. 
stone culvert, about 8ft. by 6ft. Fora quarter 
of a mile beyond this culvert it flows coronal 
an open channel to be discharged into the 
river Aire, a short distance below an oyer- 
flow weir. The quantity brought down per 
day is twelve million gallons from an area of 
seven square miles, containing a population 
of 210,000, who reside in 45,000 houses. 
About 6,500 houses have water-closets, the 
rest have cess-pits. ‘The whole area of the 
town is not included in the present sewering. 
The borough contains 12 square miles and a 
population of 266,564. The completed 
sewers have cost over £200,000. Provision 
has been made in them for passing storm- 
water into open water-courses by means of 
separate culverts and self-acting balance 
sluices. i 

In 1870, after inspecting the sewage opera- 
tions at Worksop, Croydon, Abbey Mills 
(London), Hertford, Rugby, Bradford, Har- 
rogate, Leicester, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Cheltenham, and Leamington, the Corpora- 
tion commenced negotiations with the Native 
Guano Company, Limited, with a view to the 
possible adoption of their system. Experi- 
mental operations upon two millions of 
gallons of sewage per day were forthwith 
undertaken, at a cost of £10,000, under the 
mutual superintendence of the Corporation 
and the Company. During the past ten 
months these experiments have been carried 
out. They are still in operation, being con- 
sidered a success and no longer an experiment. 

The two millions of gallons under treat- 
ment are diverted from the open channel to 
an open agitating well, or pit, 13ft in 
diameter, and 14ft. deep. Two smaller open 
wells, each 10ft. in diameter and 14ft, in 
depth, placed on opposite sides of the larger 
well, and close to it, contain the ABC 
ingredients. In front of these three wells is 
a long narrow open tank, called the ‘‘ open 
cut,” into which the contents of the three 
wells, after being properly mixed and agitated, 
are allowed to flow. ‘The value of the ABC 
ingredients can here be subjected to a first 
test. The raw sewage in the agitating well 
is in colour and density like black thick ink. 
When taken from the ‘‘ open cut” it presents, 
at first, a less dark colour. In a few seconds 
after it has remained still, the solid particles 
unite in an endless series of small gray flakes, 
and gradually the fluid changes into two dis- 
tinct elements—an opaque precipitated mud 
paste, and a marvellously clear effluent 
water. But the clarifying process is not 
completed in the “open cut.” Therefrom 
the liquid flows through four sluices mto az 
open tank, 180ft. long, 26ft. wide, and 1odft 
deep. Herein the precipitating is allowed 
go on for ten days. A comparatively clea 
effluent constantly passes out of the tank 
over sluices which can be regulated to any 
required height. 

‘This effluent has been analysed by ‘th 
Rivers’ Pollution Commissioners, and de 
clared to be too impure for admission into ¢ 
running stream. Its purity does not attall 
their standard, or that of the Conservator 
of the Thames. But, without entering up? 
the chemical controversy on this point, it ma) 
be stated, broadly, that the decision of th 
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Commissioners must be accepted as a scien- 
tific comment in no way prejudicial to the 
future success of the process. The present 
tank is quite inadequate ; the whole arrange- 
ments are entirely of an experimental 
character, so that complete success cannot be 
expected. The effluent is so clear that 
visitors to the works can be induced to taste 
it. Enthusiastic members of the Corporation 
will drink it. A 

Every ten days the tank is cleaned out. 
This is accomplished by draining off the 
effluent water to a well, through a sluice 
placed about midway on one of the longest 
sides of the tank. By the side of this sluice 
are two others connected with another well, 
into which the mud deposit is allowed to flow 
after the effluent has been run off. One of 
Gwynne’s centrifugal pumps throws the 
effluent into the open sewage channel leading 
to the river. The mud deposit flows through 
24in. iron mains to another well, wherefrom 
it is raised by a three-throw lift pump worked 
by a 25 horse-power engine at less than half 
its maximum capacity. The mud deposit in 
fen days amounts to about fifty tons. When 
she tank is cleaned out, the flow of sewage is 
stopped at 6 p.m. Occasionally the effluent 
ind the fifty tons of mud are pumped out in 
1ine hours ; in no case has the time exceeded 
welve. The tank is again in operation at 
) a.m, 

Three methods have been adopted for dry- 
ng the mud deposit and converting it into 
he compost known as native guano. One 
rocess is by means of drying-floors, like 
hose in use at Hastings. Four roughly con- 
tructed drying-sheds, each with an area of 
bout 1,000 superficial feet, have been erected 
lose to the wells. The floors of these sheds 
re constructed with iron flues, into which 
he waste steam from two boilers of thirty- 
orse, nominal, power passes. Upon these 
oors the mud deposit is pumped and dis- 
ributed, 24in, or 3in. in depth. Over the 
urface of the mud, hot-air, drawn from the 
oiler flues, is passed, whereby there is a 
ouble application of heat. Covers are ap- 
lied to economise the surface heat. The 
team and gases arising during the process of 
rying have means of escape into the chim- 
ey of the works, 90ft. high. This process 
s costly, not entirely free from offensiveness, 
od, in other respects, is not satisfactory. 

Another process in use is called the 
straining press.” This has the advantages 
f being perfectly inoffensive in operation, 
hile, dispensing with artificial heat. <A 
ries of square frames, 4ft. or 5ft. long, 2ft. 
ide, and 3in. or 4in. thick, are covered on 
1e side with straining laths. Canvas 
oths fitted with nozzles are folded, like 
igs, to lay within these frames upon the 
eshes of the strainers. Each frame, con- 
ining the folded bag, is stood on edge ; the 
ud is run into the bags by means of taps 
id supply pipes from the pumps; the frames 
hen filled are stood side by side, and a 
essure of 90Ib. to the square inch applied 
them. This forces out the water, leaving 
solid residuum containing only about 30 per 
mt. of moisture. Subsequent fermentation 
duces this moisture to 14 per cent. 

The third method of drying is by means of 
orwick’s Patent Revolving Cylinder. One 

these is at work. Itig 14ft. long, and 4ft. 

diameter. It revolves over a fire, doing 

3 Tequired work most thoroughly, but not 
ithout a smell of offensive matter being 
asted, The manager of the works explains 

at this smell arises from portions of the 

ud falling into the fire, in consequence of 
€ incompleteness of the accessory ap- 

‘ances. ‘The cylinder is fed by hand ; in 

© permanent works the cylinders will be 

1 by machinery. There is no smell from 

@ mud when it is passed into the cylinder, 

t it is a question whether the fire does not 

b upon it as on all other substances in the 

ocess of roasting. Something more than 

Lat has been done in this experimental dry- 

3 will be required before these cylinders 


can be worked near a residential locality. 
(For instance, the Local Board of Health at 
Oxford would have committed a grave error 
had they persisted in erecting works upon 
this principle in the Iffley meadows, or near 
the boating reaches of their river.) Possibly, 
the objectionable smell may be avoided. At 
present, it exists. 

Before the drying processes commence, 
the mud pumped from the tank is passed 
into receptacles in the sheds, where it is 
mixed with sulphuric acid. No trouble exists 
in either pumping the mud or causing it to 
flow where required, beyond the occasional 
interruptions that arise from the presence of 
extraneous articles, such as blocks and chips 
of wood, hair, or solid domestic refuse. 

The compost, or native guano, produced 
per day from the two millions of gallons of 
sewage amounts to about 5 tons. No great 
demand for it has arisen in the locality, which 
may partly be accounted for by the non- 
agricultural character of the district and the 
unfavourable means of access to the works 
by land. At £3 10s. per ton, the assumed 
nominal price of native guano at the place 
of its production, such works as these ought 
to yield a large profit. 

The imperfections and shortcomings of the 
present works are to be entirely overcome 
and remedied in the new permanent under- 
taking. Instead of the one inadequate and 
ill-arranged tank, there will be an immense 
reservoir constructed to receive the 12 million 
gallons of sewage per day. This reservoir 
will be 618ft. in length, and about 140ft. in 
width. It will be divided into 12 tanks, each 
about 100ft. long and 60ft. wide. They will 
be placed on each side of a central gangway 
20ft. in width, below which will be a subway 
6ft. wide and 6ft. high, containing sets of 
pipes for circulating the effluent water and 
the mud deposit. The raw sewage will 
flow from the main culvert into a well, 
from which it will be pumped to the 
height of 16ft. fromthe invert of the main 
sewer to the highest water line of the tanks. 
The pumping will be performed by two 
centrifugal pumps worked by two forty- 
horse engines. ‘The sewage will be delivered 
into a channel wherein a meter will be fixed 
to regulate the supply of the precipitating 
ingredients to the sewage before it passes 
into the settling tanks. 

The A B C ingredients will flow from large 
iron cisterns placed above the inlet channel of 
the tanks. The alum, charcoal, blood, clay, and 
other precipitants, will be raised to the floor 
of a store-room above the cisterns to be pre- 
pared in a pug mill for delivery into them. 
A large store-room will be erected for this 
purpose, having a cold water cistern on the 
roof to supply the mixing cisterns. 

The treated sewage, after passing the meter, 
will flow into the first of the 12 tanks. ‘This 
tank will be 8ft. deep at the deepest end. The 
floor will have a fall of 2ft. in its whole 
length. From this tank the sewage will, 
ordinarily, flow into tank No. 2, and so on 
through the whole series, round to tank No. 
12, which will be 6ft. in depth at the deepest 
part. From tank No. 12 the first effluent 
will flow over a weir 45ft. wide, with a fall 
of 13ft. Therefrom it will pass into the 
river. The second efiluent water, resting on 
the top of the precipitated mud, will be passed 
into a 24in. iron pipe, back to the first tank 
to be treated over again. This will be the 
ordinary process, but the tanks will be so 
constructed that any one, or a number of 
them, may, at any time be drained and 
pumped clean without disturbing the action 
of the others. This arrangement will be 
effected by closing four inlet and two outlet 
sluices placed in each tank on the inner side 
next to the central gangway, and over the sub- 
way. In the subway will be pipes to receive 
the effluents, and a half round cast-iron 
trough, 3ft. wide, into which the precipitated 
mud will flow, when required, from each of 
the tanks. From the subway the mud will 
pass to a large well ready for the drying and 


manufacturing operations. There appears to 
be some little uncertainty at present as to 
the method that will be adopted for the dry- 
ing process on the large scale. Probably, 
the “straining press” will be used, with the 
cylinders in reserve for more complete 
treatment. 

The 12 tanks will contain 1,400,000 gallons. 
Operations for their construction have been 
commenced upon a site containing quicksand, 
and likely to be troublesome, The structure 
will be in brickwork, with puddle walls and 
asphalte backing. The contract for the work 
has been taken by Messrs. Longley Brothers, 
of Hunslet, Leeds, for £15,186. “The whole 
of the works will cost about £30,000, in- 
cluding machinery. The machinery of the 
experimental works has been constructed and 
erected by Mr. Thomas C. Fawcett, of 
Burley-road, Leeds. The whole of the 
arduous arrangements for the experimental 
and the new works have been designed and 
conducted by the Borough Engineer, Mr. 
Alfred M. Fowler, C.F. 

Mr. Alderman Tatham is the Chairman 
of the Corporation Committee for carrying 
out the scheme. When completed, the 
works will be leased to the Native Guano 
Company, Limited, for 24 years.. The com- 
pany has covenanted to treat the sewage by 
their A BC process, to find materials, and 
pay working expenses, except for pumping 
sewage into the works ; to pay the Corpora- 
tion 5 per cent. on the outlay, and 15 per 
cent. of net profits, after deducting the 5 per 
cent. interest and working expenses; the 
company to retain the balance of profit. 
The works to be managed by a Board of five 
members ; two appointed by the Corporation, 
and three by the Company. 

A large source of revenue is likely to accrue 
to the undertaking from the fact that the 
native guano has been found to act as a power- 
ful decomposing medium. A company has been 
formed to purchase the compost, and ship it 
direct from the Leeds works to Yarmouth for 
admixture with waste fish and fish offal. 
The carriage will cost seven shillings per ton. 
It is estimated that the agricultural value of 
the manure at Yarmouth will be enhanced to 
£5 per ton. 

Amid much that is problematical, much 
that appears glowing, and much that remains 
open to scientific controversy, it yet appears 
certain that all preliminary difficulties have 
been successfully and inexpensively overcome 
by the Corporation, the Company, and their 
engineers. The chemical difficulty has not 
been mastered. The standard of purity for 
the efiluent water has been set high—in the 
opinion of some chemists, absurdly high. 
Cavilling upon that point is out of the 
question. Public opinion must support the 
propounders of a reasonably high standard. 
Cheap manure, heavy crops of produce, 
wholesome streets, and healthy homes are 
blessings; but a far greater blessing to this 
kingdom will be the resuscitation and main- 
tenance of rivers of pure water. The chemists. 
and engineers who are engaged upon the 
Leeds scheme have only commenced a great 
work. Their final success is looming, and 
may be realised. Rome was not built in a. 
day ! 

SERRE Sane 
ARE WE PROGRESSING? 


“| NOW what you have to say, and say 
it,” we believe to be a salutary maxim, 
and very applicable to those who are about. 
to write upon any subject whatever. We 
will endeavour to keep it in view at the 
present time, as we are about to trouble our 
readers with a few thoughts upon architec-. 
ture, feeling that we may perhaps be able to 
add a useful word or two to the discussion. 

If we look at the lives of the most dis- 
tinguished architects in nearly all ages we 
shall find that they combined the arts of 
painting or sculpture with that of architec- 
ture, hence we see in their works that refine- 
ment, sense of proportion, and beauty, which 
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an artistic training alone caninfuse. Archi- | daunted courage. We claim for architecture 


tects of the Revival in Italy practised paint- 
ing and sculpture in some cases for many 
years before taking up architecture. How 
different from the present time! The Greeks 
impressed their modes of thought upon their 
works, Komans attempting to outvie. The 
Italian Revivalists shaped an architecture of 
their own, based upon Classic models ; they 
had a right to the wealth bequeathed them. 
We must establish an architecture of the 
nineteenth century, based upon our inherited 
style, which the prophetic mind of Rickman 
was the first to unearth. Whatever modern 
skill and invention may do, we must not lose 
sight of our history. Let our art be declared 
boldly our own, rising from the soil and par- 
taking of its strength. We may not yet be 
able to equal either the Classic grandeur of 
Greece or the developed Gothic of Northern 
France, but we havea germ at home pregnant 
with power, and more truly representative of 
our nation than any importation can possibly 
be. Let us look upon Classic, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and French art as we 
would into a neighbour’s garden or orchard, 
admiring, it may be, but with due regard to 
‘¢meum” and “tuum.” We may, perhaps, 
take a cutting or seedling, but we must not 
bodily transplant the trees. Art must run 
fairly side by side with a nation’s progress, 
and not take unfair spurts in foreign vehicles, 
else it occupies a false position, and may be 
compared to aman who, sporting extensive 
jewellery, has no shirt to his back. Have we 
not in Great Britain advantages equal to any 
nation under the sun? though of different 
kinds. Are not our fields, mountains, woods, 
and rivers laden with beauty? Are we so 
bereft by Nature that we must despair of pro- 
ducing an architecture of our own which can 
be called national, and must we borrow for 
ever ? 

A school of British architecture must be 
founded, and men of originality must build 
upon a mutual basis, derived not from a 
medley of examples gathered at random from 
ail parts of the earth, but upon a surer and 
more comprehensible groundwork, furnished 
to us by our history, our country, and our 
methods of thought ; personal feelings must 
be buried in one common desire to see archi- 
tecture holding a more independent and 
national position amongst us. ‘Io the labours 
of Rickman and Pugin must be added our 
advanced knowledge and more extended 
requirements. 

Do not let us talk despairingly of the over- 
crowded state of the profession whilst so 
much remains to be done. Architects must 
be leaders of the public in matters of art. 
We must not wait idly by and expect the 
people to find us work ; the position is one 
of great responsibility, not to be gauged 
merely by percentage. ‘The time is past for 
architecture to be regarded as an inaccessible 
mystery revealed only to a small coterie. 
Just as the glories of Nature are, or ought to 
be, free and open for the enjoyment and ele- 
vation of every sentient being, so architecture, 
if only in the humblest form, should be an in- 
telligent and elevating appeal to the people. 
Abroad, it is so. Nothing to us is more 
apparent than the perhaps unconscious effect 
of good and spirited design even upon vulgar 
minds. It has a power that cannot be always 
weighed or measured, but is as real and 
actual as the very material by which it is con- 
veyed. But the language that we speak must 
be forcible, cheering, andfresh ; the borrowed 
speech of obsolete tongues falls dead and cold 
upon our ear. The ‘foul torrent of the Re- 
naissance ” has swept onwards to its own 
destruction; the sparks of a brighter and 
better art, which are happily showing us their 
modest twinkle even in London, must be 
fanned into a steady flame by the apprecia- 
tion of the public. We are on the threshold 
of better things, let us be watchful, and find- 
ing that we have a course to steer, which is 
indicated upon our chart in lines too forcible 
to be wrong, pursue that direction with un- 


a wider recognition and sympathy than it at 
present receives from the educated classes. 
Our youth must be taught to regard it, not 
as a cold unintelligible art to be worked out 
by rule of modules and parts, but as an art 
free and boundless in its scope, admitting of 
all that painting or music can express, though 
it may possibly require a higher standard of 
thought to enjoy and appreciate. The circle 
of its admirers must be widened, the study of 
its laws must hold an important place in the 
curriculum of our schools. In this direction 
we shall find a wholesome vent for that 
surplus energy of England, which we seem 
afraid will soon have nothing to do. But 
whilst we advocate increased attention to the 
art of architecture, it is even of more impor- 
tance to watch carefully the direction in 
which we are going. Better remain as we 
are than run heedlessly into danger, simply 
from the love of change. Art ceases to be 
alive when its progress becomes a matter of 
chance. The degraded state into which the 
Modern Renaissance has fallen has been 
caused by the utter neglect of the first prin- 
ciples of design, and the man who should 
have drawn from the fountain of Nature fresh 
draughts of inspiration has sunk into a mere 
machine. The materials for an original and 
national style must be gathered from the 
world of nature and thought around us; it 
will assuredly grow with our strength and 
develop with our power, if jealously watched 
and guarded from hurtful influences. The 
principles that prevail in painting apply with 
equal force to architecture ; the schools have 
ever run side by side, identified by the 
same characteristics. Health in the one 
begets health in the other, and decline 
in either endangers its fellow. At present 
the sister art of painting absorbs the 
sympathies and attention of men, but we 
predict an increasing appreciation of archi- 
tecture. We are not dismayed at our 
neglected exhibitions and the divided camps 
of our leaders; these things only prompt us 
to take up the task we have set ourselves 
with a firmer grasp, feeling that we shall one 
day be rewarded by seeing architecture a 
living art amongst us, better understood, and 
holding its merited position. These happy 
results can only be obtained by the prompt 
and united action of its professors. In other 
branches of art we have many instances of 
earnest men wholly devoted to the art of 
their adoption, regarding it not so much a 
means of livelihood, though the labourer is 
ever worthy of his hire, as a high and noble 
calling, and the worthiest work to which they 
could set themselves; such men are not too 
numerous in the architectural profession ; 
they are, indeed, wanted to invest it with an 
interest and a human appeal hitherto unfelt. 
By raising the standard of our ideas, and 
throwing on one side, as utterly beneath us, 
all jealousy and distrust, we shall be render- 
ing a real service to our art. A. W. Pugin 
has told us that ‘‘any man who possesses the 
true spirit of art, so far from desiring to 
occupy an unrivalled position, is delighted 
when he is equalled, and overjoyed to be sur- 
passed.” This may read strangely, but we 
believe he spoke sincerely. Certain itis that 
no undue desire for fame or prominence will 
help the true artist, but will rather tend to 
undermine his art and cripple his invention. 
The heated arena of competition is not a 
favourable one for the healthy growth of art, 
yet it is, perhaps, the only way open to a 
man who seeks the patronage of the public. 
The spirit of generous emulation, and not of 
heart-burning jealousy or greed of gain, must 
be the moving principle of our architects ; 
an increased knowledge of the principles of 
art, which must not be lightly disregarded, 
will alone lead us to that end. Do not let it 
be understood that we ignore those essential, 
scientific, and business qualities, that must 
house, feed, and clothe us. Art would, indeed, 
be a usurper if it sought to substitute itself 
in the place of such sterling qualities, but we 


claim from science and business the same 
regard and appreciation that we show to 
them. Beyond certain limits, engineering, 
mechanism, and construction cannot go; 
there is a point when the artist must be called 
in, and he should be considered a friend in- 
deed. We are as culpably negligent when we 
allow any one ungifted and untrained in art 
to control our architecture as we should be if 
we entrusted to our artists the main drainage 
of London. 

Modern architecture has resolved itself at 
once into a business and an art; a divorce 
must take place unless the two agree better. 
Art will not be slighted, and yet retain its 
affection and yield its supplies. She is the 
mainspring of architecture, and is necessary 
to its very life; without her you may indeed 
build, covering the ground with costly erec- 
tions, but when all is done the result will be 
but sorry, unless the artistic part of the work 
has had its due share of skilled attention. 

We occasionally need stimulating to a 
healthy action by regarding our position from 
a fresh point of view, and shaking off the 
mud of routine that is apt to clog our pro- 
gress. The idea that we have a plethora of 
talented men must be dispelled. If we are sin- 
gularly blessed with a magnificent array, we 
must take courage, and hope to see them soon 
at work, for Heaven knows there is plenty 
to do! We want original thought from our 
leaders, and we look for something more than 
mere prettiness. The word architect means 
thinker, and thought is the pioneer of style 
in architecture. The public wait to be shown 
the way, and are ever ready to seize a really 
good thing. Young and rising men must nos 
pine away in idleness, vaguely expecting some 
erand commission to fall from the clouds, 
looking down with contempt upon anything 
short of a cathedral or a palace. They must 
remember that art is still art, wherever she 
may be found, and that wherever she is a 
blessing attends her. The principles are the 
same in a small as in a large work, and genius 
can be detected in very insignificant and ap- 
parently neglected spots. Let us see some 
improvement in our dwellings and in our 
street architecture. Let us unitedly appeal 
to the public intelligence which is developing 
around us, until they learn to regard us as 
useful as well as ornamental. 

As education advances the conditions under 
which we work alter materially. Taste and 
judgment in art matters are no longer con- 
fined to the few, but a large and increasing 
public are day by day becoming more critical, 
and demand intellectual nourishment and 
pleasure which they have well earned. The 
British Lion has an eye for the beautiful, 
depend upon it, and only wants rousing & 
little to a sense of its importance; but until 
the architectural art-element in our country 
is better drilled and marshalled, more valued. 
and better paid, we must despair of seeing 
great progress in any national style. In- 
dividuals cannot single-handed fight with the 
many-headed monsters that modern life raises 
up, and at the same time preserve that calm 
equanimity that the practice of art demands. 
Anxious to grasp all the reins, and in every- 
thing to be first, too often the modern archi- 
tect finds he has really no time for art, which 
seems to hamper his progress, and stand in 
his way! To give the proper time and study 
that we know is required to produce a perfect 
work, seems like deliberate suicide! This 
system does not produce architecture. Where 
is the remedy ? W. HG 

——_}_—_—_— 

Tur EpinpurcH CATHEDRAL COMPETITION.— 
The trustees of the new cathedral at Edinburgh 
have summoned to their assistance a professional 
adviser, not with the view of thrusting upon him the 
responsibility of a decision, but for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the practical details of the various plans 
which they have received, and the possibility of 
their being carried out in a satisfactory manner for 
the sum of money allowed by the trustees. The 
gentleman chosen is Mr. Christian, the architect of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the adviser of 
the Incorporated Society for Building Churches. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS AND CATTLE 
TROUGHS, BRIGHTON. 


= accompanying illustration represents a new 
drinking fountain and cattle trough recently 
rected at Brighton. Three of these have just been 
ompleted by Messrs. Every & Newman, iron- 
ounders, of Station-street, Brighton, and of Lewes; 
Ir, Chapman, of Windsor-terrace, being the carver 
f the patterns, after designs prepared under the 
uperintendence of the Borough Surveyor, Mr. 
ockwood, C.E. Two of these fountains, provided 
t the cost of a lady resident near the Dyke-road, 
re erected, the one in New England-road, and the 
ther in Vernon-terrace; the third, the gift of Mrs. 
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Hazlewood, of Kemp Town, is placed near 8. Mark’s 
Church, Kemp Town. 

These fountains and troughs are made entirely of 
cast iron, except the base, whichis formed in cement, 
uniting itself with the ordinary channel of a street 
pavement, thereby insuring cleanliness and freedom 
from the moisture usually attending drinking foun- 
tains or troughs. The several parts are so made 
that, in case of repairing, access to the works or 
pipes is exceedingly easy, and yet secure against 
mischievous hands. We all know the injury street 
children do to these fountains. The trough is sup- 
ported by four columns, with enriched caps, and a 
pedestal in the centre, the latter enclosing a meter 
tor registering the supply of water, also the supply 
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and overflow pipes. The overflow is collected in a 
dog trough beneath. From the drinking trough 
proper rises an enclosure which forms a ball cock 
cistern. It is the arrangement of this cistern that 
constitutes the speciality of the design—a constant 
and sufficient supply of water without any waste. 
Emerging from the cistern is a groupof convolvuluses, 
with water flowing from the petals of the flowers in 
the manner of a drinking fountain. The whole ter- 
minates with a sundial. The uses combined, there- 
fore, in one apparatus are four:—1, A drinking 
trough for cattle; 2, a drinking trough for dogs ; 
3, a drinking fountain; 4, a sundial. 

The entire cost of each of these fountains is 
about £27, 
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GOSSIP FROM GLASGOW. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE drama, although it has ceased to be true to 
Nature, might be true to fact. “The Theatre 
Royal of the second city in the empire has been 
haying aran of ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and the 
scene is said in the play-bill to be “A Greek In- 
terior.” Pope, in his prologue to Addison’s ‘‘ Cato,” 
speaks of ‘ Rome learning arts from Greece,” but 
in this ‘“‘ Greek Interior” the scene-painter makes 
Greece borrow an arch from Rome, and otherwise he 
renders Greek so truly that Doric triglyphs overlie 
Tonic volutes. While it may be in some degree true 
that 


The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And those who liye to please must please to live, 


t is no less so that it is largely in the power of the 
stage to instruct, of Thalia and Melpomene to assist 
Clio, of scenery, costume, and other accessories to 
aid ‘the abstract and brief chronicles of the time,” 
and by such means and appliances to impart to 
many, unable otherwise to acquire it, no small 
amount of sometimes useful and always interesting 
knowledge. In one of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Histories,” not 
alone the characters, but likewise the architecture, 
the furniture, the costumes, and the armour sub- 
serve ‘to show the very age and the body of the 
time, his form and pressure ;” and by some research 
and a little study ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea” might 
have been so ‘‘set” as to have given to Glasgow 
play-goers instruction as well as amusement. The 
dresses of Galatea and Cynisca were eminently 
Greeky and exquisitely beautiful; each was a study 
in form, and the latter in colour. I see by the news- 
papers that the ‘“‘Lady of the Lake” has been put 
upon the boards of old Drury; in the Glasgow 
Theatre Royal a play of the same name succeeded 
“‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” illustrated, however, by 
scenery which might be said to almost literally 
* hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to Nature,” it having 
been sketched upon the spot, and with a marvellous 
fidelity of alike general effect and detail. The 
London Observer speaks of ‘‘Mr. Beverley’s deli- 
cious panoramic scenery ;” it certainly cannot be 
more truthful than Glover’s. Glasgow needs a new 
Theatre Royal. The present house is vulgar and 
dingy, and the vulgarity is certainly not lessened by 
large posters being pasted upon the walls of the 
spectatory. 

After Pygmalion, sculpture. Mr. Mossman has 
just finished a bust of the late Dr. MacLeod (editor 
of ‘‘Good Words”). It is founded upon the ad- 
mirable bust—admirable no less as a work of art 
than as a likeness—for which Dr. MacLeod gaye 
sittings six or seven years ago, but hashad given to 
it somewhat of the mellower tone of middle age, a 
slight shade of pensiveness, a more sympathetic if 
less heroic expression than that of its prototype. 
Mr. Ewing is engaged upon the same subject—a 
commission from her Majesty. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to say that the 
gilding of the statue of the Lady of the Lake on the 
memorial fountain is as the gilding of refined gold, a 
‘wasteful and. ridiculous excess ;” it may, how- 
ever, be safely said that the result attained is far 
from satisfactory. In a former paper I hinted that 
the gilding made the statue stand out too much 
per se, that it was out of tone with the freestone 
and the granite; but this is not all—the brilliance 
of the gilding occasions reflected lights, creating 
lines and destroying shadows, disturbing with a 
malignant capriciousness the almost Classic repose of 
the features, and reducing what would have been a 
quiet dignity into a glittering unrest. There cer- 
tainly is not the calm beauty in the statue in situ 
that there is in the plaster cast in Mossman’s studio. 
I speak of it as it is; Time (although not generally 
an improver of the ladies) may, with an atmosphere 
impregnated with the various products of Glasgow 
factory chimneys, perhaps yet restore the Lady of 
the Lake to what I have no doubt was at once the 
sculptor’s ideal and the architect’s desire. 

The public would have it never to rain but it 
must pour. No sooner has it got a fountain than it 
is dissatisfied with the play of water. But surely 
water is not to be played with when the engineer to 
the Trust tells us that in seven-and-a-half years the 
demand will begin to exceed the supply. In a 
report which he has just issued he says that the total 
ultimate capacity of the present works is limited to 
47,000,000 gallons a day, and that our daily con- 
sumption has grown from 19,170,000 gallons in 
1851 to 32,003,000 during the present year. 

A visit to Glasgow by Mr. Moyr Smith has given 
me an opportunity of looking into his new book, 
“Theseus.” Amidst Gothic books upon books— 
“when every year and month sends forth a new 
one”—it is delightfully refreshing to be surprised 
by a few leaves rich with the pure spirit of Greek 


art. So far as I have opportunity of knowing, 
“Theseus” is Mr. Smith’s best book, and in the 
illustration of this Classic legend—figures, costume, 
architecture, furniture, and decoration—he has 
found work much more worthy of his pencil than in 
the delineation of a visit to Paris. We need Classic 
beauty to be made popular, and it is such artists as 
Mr. Smith who have the power to make it. 

The controversy on Greek and Gothic between 
Mr. Gildard, of Glasgow, and ‘‘ Another Protestant 
and Architect,” of Edinburgh, is, I fear, more amusing 
than edifying. Mr. Gildard’s opinions upon either 
Ecclesiastical Architecture or Greek and Gothic can 
be by no means fresh to the older architects in 
Glasgow. Fifteen or sixteen years ago he read a 
paper upon Church Architecture before the Archi- 
tectural Institute of Scotland, in which he spoke 
pretty strongly against Greek, Gothic, and every 
other style, his argument being apparently that 
Christianity was wholly independent of art, and, 
indeed, better without it; and when he was President 
of the Glasgow Architectural Society—a time when 
the designs for the University was a subject largely 
engaging the attention of the profession, and the 
session in which Mr, Thomson read his essay re- 
viewing the plans by Sir George Scott—if he said 
little he was believed to have written a good deal in 
favour of Classic and against Gothic as the style 
best becoming the building. The discussion in your 
“‘ Correspondence” arose indirectly from a paper on 
Modern Scottish Ecclesiastical Architecture, read 
by Mr. Honeyman, of Glasgow, before the Con- 
ference in London. An issue of greater interest to 
Glasgow architects than this interminable discussion 
would have been an exhibition at home of the draw- 
ings, photographs, &c., that Mr. Honeyman had 
with him in London. We have too few such exhi- 
bitions; indeed, Glasgow has now no architectural 
exhibition whatever. 

The mention of Mr. Honeyman reminds me that 
he has just been the successful competitor in design- 
ing a lunatic asylum for Paisley, and that on Satur- 
day forenoon the foundation stone of a church from 
his designs was laid in the neighbouring burgh of 
Govan. This building is for the Kirk of Scotland, 
is to contain 528 sittings in the area, and 392 in 
the galleries, and is to cost about £3,400. ‘‘ Being 
surrounded by high tenements, the sides of the build- 
ing will be little seen, and the chief architectural fea- 
tures are confined to the gable next the street, in 
which is placed the principal entrance, surmounted 
by three windows filled in with geometrical tracery.” 

I see under your heading ‘ Building Intelligence ” 
a notice of a church in Albert-street, from designs 
by Mr. Cowan. One day, lately, I came upon this 
church accidentally, and I was charmed by seeing a 
clever design, in which the cleverness was kept in 
its proper place, that somewhat rare faculty, the 
nicest judgment, exercising over it its legitimate 
dominion. I know nothing of Mr. Cowan, but if he 
be a young man much may be expected. 

By first the strike and then the weather the pro- 
gress of many important works—such as the addition 
to the County and City Offices, the addition to the 
Western Clubhouse, the offices for the Clydesdale 
Bank, and the offices for the Scottish Amicable 
Assurance Company—has been greatly retarded. 
They are again on the way, and I hope it will be 
uninterruptedly. 


————___. 


AMERICAN ASPHALTE. 


Dee J. S. NEWBERRY, in the 
American Chemist, communicates the follow- 
ing information on asphalte in America :— 


All observations on asphaltes appear to result in 
the conviction that, without exception, they are 
more or less perfectly solidified residual products of 
the spontaneous evaporation of petroleum. In many 
instances the process of the formation of asphalte 
may be witnessed as it takes place in nature, and in 
our oil stills we are constantly producing varieties of 
asphalte. These are, in some instances, undistin- 
guishable from the natural ones, andin general differ 
from them only because our rapid artificial distilla- 
tion at a high temperature differs from the similar, 
but far slower, distillation that takes place spon- 
taneously at a low temperature. 

Asphaltum occurs in America, as does petroleum, 
in an immense number of places. The asphalte 
from these various localities exhibits great diversity 
of physical character, and some of chemical compo- 
sition. These differences are doubtless, in part, due 
to differences in the petroleums from which they 
have been derived. The greatest noticeable diversity 
is, however, probably due to difference of age, and 
is a record of the slow but constant changes which 
time affects in these, as in other organic compounds, 

Among the most important of asphaltic minerals 
are the Albertite and Grahamite. The first from 
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New Brunswick, the second from West Virginia.! 
Both these are found filling fissures, opened across. 
their bedding, in strata of carboniferous age. The 
geology of the districts where these deposits occur | 
has been described by Professors Dawson and Lesley, | 
and it is unnecessary now to repeat the details 
which they have given. Suffice it to say that the’ 
fissures filled by both the Albertite and Grahamite 
mark lines of disturbance, where the strata are more | 
more or less tilted and broken, and where oil-springs 
abound. There is little room for doubt that, in each. 
instance, the fissures which contain the asphalte 
have afforded convenient reservoirs, into which pe- 
troleum has flowed, and from which all the lighter 
parts have been removed by evaporation. A large: 
number of similar deposits, though of less magnitude, 
are known, all presenting the same general features, | 
Among these may be mentioned a nearly vertical 
bed in the mountains west of Denver, in Colorado. | 
This is a fissure filled with an asphalte submitted to 
Professor Henry Wurtz for examination, and which 
he has shown to be not essentially different from 
Grahamite. On the banks of the Arkansas, south | 
from Denver City, a number of smaller fissures 
cutting cretaceous rocks are filled with a similar 
asphaltic mineral. In the great Devonian black 
shale of Ohio and Kentucky (Huron Shale), fissures 
cutting across the bedding of the formation filled 
with Albertite occur near Avon Point, Lorain 
County, Ohio, and Liberty, Casey County, Ken- | 
tucky. Petroleum flows from this formation nearly — 
everywhere along its line of outcrop. The asphalte | 
from all the localities cited is hard, bright, and brittle, — 
and seems to be the product of very long continued — 
and complete spontaneous distillation and oxidation. — 
In Southern California, Western Canada, Central 
Kentucky, and Chicago, &c., asphaltum may be seen — 
in the process of formation from petroleum. In En- | 
niskillen, Canada, an abundant flow of dark and 
heavy oil has produced large accumulations of more — 
or less perfectly formed asphalte at the surface. 
These are locally known as gum beds. They at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Williams in 1860, when © 
the distillation of oil from cannel coal, bituminous 
shales, &c., was expanding into an important in— 
dustry, and he established an oil distillery there for — 
the use of this material. On cutting through the 
crust of solidified asphalte, semi-fluid, and finally, 
fluid petroleum was met with; afterward these oil 
springs yielded immense quantities of petroleum. 
In Butler County, Kentucky, the central member of | 
the lower carboniferous group is saturated with pe- 
troleum. This flows out from the cut edges of the 
formation in the valley of Green River and its 
branches, forming sheets of mineral tar, and ulti- : 
mately asphaltum, which cover the exposed surfaces 
of the rock. The quantity of asphaltic material in 
this vicinity is large, and it may sometimes be | 
utilised for road making in the same manner as the | 
Syssel asphalte. | 
In Southern California, the accumulations of — 
asphalte on the coast of Santa Barbara, San Luis, 
Obispo, &c., have attracted the notice of all travellers 
who have visited that region. The asphalte is here 
plainly inspissated petroleum. It drips from the — 
cliffs at many points, and forms a scum on the oceal — 
off the coast. There it is evaporated and oxidised, 
then thrown upon the beach by the waves, where it 
accumulates in large masses, generally mingled with | 
sand and other foreign matter. When pure, the 
asphalte of California resembles that from Trinidad, 
and is beginning to be used for the same purposes, — 
roofing, paving, lining of cisterns, &c. The wants | 
of the entire western coast can be easily supplied — 
from this source, About Chicago, Illinois, the — 
Niagara limestone is, in some localities, completely | 
saturated with a thick petroleum, which, on ex- — 
posure, is converted by evaporation into asphalte. © 
There are no important asphaltic accumulations here, — 
and it is, perhaps, alittle doubtful whether the hydro- — 
carbon which fills the limestone is not too oily to 
serve the same purposes as the bitumen in the lime- 
stone of Val de Travers. But no asphaltic lime- — 
stone approaches nearer to the foreign variety 20W — 
so largely used, and it is quite possible that, with ap- _ 
propriate treatment, others may be utilised in the 
same way. pl ne 
The above list includes all the important deposits 
of asphaltum in America of which anything defimite 
is known. Atvarious points in the Far West occur 
what are known as “tar springs,” really oil springs, 
around which, more or less, asphaltum accumulates 
as the result of evaporation. In Texas, south from 
Shreveport, a pitch lake is spoken of, in which are 
said to occur large quantities of bitumen. But of 
this almost nothing is known. 5 
In anticipation of a great demand for asphaltum, 
for the uses to which it is so extensively applied ans 
Europe, the endeavour has been made to ascertait | 
the quality and quantity of all of the asphaltic 
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materials found in our country, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Albert mine, all of the localities described 
in the above notes have been visited. The result of 
observation has been the conviction that, aside from 
the Albertite and Grahamite, which from their pe- 
culiar character will but partially supply our want 
of asphaltic material, Trinidad is a source from which 
the greater part of our asphalte must be obtained. 
The quantity existing there is inexhaustible. The 
quality is such that it will, with proper treatment, 
do all that asphalte will anywhere do, and it is so 
accessible, and transportation to American seaports 
so inexpensive, that it should be furnished from this 
source to the Atlantic cities at a much less price than 
asphalte brought from any point in the interior must 


cost. 
<j — 


LORSCH. 
[From the Saturday Review. ] 


NE of the most memorable spots in early German 
ecclesiastical history seems to be almost for- 
sotten even in its own land. The name of the 
famous Abbey of S. Nazarius at Lauresheim has 
been, by some unlucky process, cut short into Lorsch, 
and in uttering the word Lorsch it is needful to 
frame the one syllable with great distinctness, lest it 
should be mistaken for the now better known name 
of Lorch, which is to be found in every guide-book. 
[he place is easy to get at, the one object which it 
contains is of an almost unique interest, yet even 
very intelligent people seem to know hardly any- 
ching about it. It is, indeed, quite possible that a 
scholar may have worked with some profit at the 
Annales Lauwreshamenses, Laurissenses, and the 
ike—the spellings are endless, and Lauresheim 
turned out more than one set of Annals—and yet 
he may hardly recognise the place of their birth if 
any chance should carry him by the petty station of 
Lorsch, on a newly-finished branch railway which 
joins Worms with the line between Heidelberg and 
Darmstadt. He may have read in those Annals one 
of the most authentic versions of the process by 
which the Frankish King was first changed into the 
Roman Hmperor, and he may yet fail to call to mind 
hat in the obscure village which he is passing by 
here still remains one of the few undoubted archi- 
ectural monuments of the reign of Charles, a monu- 
nent most likely of that stage of his reign when 
tome knew him only as her Patrician and not yet 
is her Caesar. The village may be reached by a 
valk either from the station of its own name or by 
.longer walk from the larger station of Bensheim 
nthe greater railway. One of the last buildings 
vhich the traveller reaches in the former case, one of 
he first which he reaches in the latter, standing out 
oldly in the midst of the village street, is the 
yuilding which makes Lorsch known at least to 
very student of the history of architecture—the 
Imest unique fragment, quite unique, we believe, in 
ts own part of the world, of a great monastery con- 
ecrated in the latter half of the eighth century. 
% % * ae * * 

Of the monastery which was then built we have 
n undoubted portion actually remaining. This is 
he famous gateway, which in later, but still early 
imes, seems to have been changed into a chapel, the 
wo uses being, of course, in no way inconsistent 
vith one another. The building stands almost alone 
s a work of the reign of Charles himself. There 
3, Of course, his own church at Aachen, but that has 
ndergone far greater changes, and much of its 
plendour was owing to the marble columns which 
harles brought away from Ravenna. The gateway 
t Lorsch, on the other hand, a humbler work in 
‘self, remains almost wholly untouched, and it was 
10re strictly, so to speak, built on the spot where it 
tands. We see in it a reproduction of Italian 
rms, and we may feel certain that it was largely 
he work of Italian craftsmen ; but there is nothing 
0 suggest that any part of the fabric itself was, as 
re know was the case at Aachen, brought from any 
ther spot. It is hardly possible that such a trans- 
ution as took place in the case of Aachen could take 
lace in the case of Lorsch. At Lorsch there are no 
olumns standing free which could be carried about 
rom place to place, like those which were probably 
rought from some unknown spot to the palace of 
-avenna, and which were then carried from Ravenna 
“i Ingelheim, and from Ingelheim to Heidelberg. 
‘he ornamental features at Lorsch consist, not of 
etached shafts, but of half-columns against the 
ral, forming an inseparable part of the building. 
ferein lies the architectural peculiarity of the Lorsch 
ateway ; it consists of two stages, seemingly of one 
ate, and yet in what we may fairly call two styles 
f architecture. The lower stage at once strikes us 
y its singularly Classical character. It is Roman 
r Italian rather than Romanesque, even of the 
cast Classical type. It seems like a going back even 
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from the buildings of Spalato and Ravenna. 
plain round arches, which, of course, form the main 
constructive features of the building, are divided by 
half-columns, set Italian fashion against the wall, 
finished with composite capitals, and supporting 
what may pass for an entablature. It is, in fact, an 
example of the unreal mode of building which dis- 
tinguishes the Classical Roman and the revived 
Italian from the honest construction alike of Grecian, 
Romanesque, and Gothic. The construction is not 
enriched but masked. The three arches, the real 
constructive features, are left plain, while ornament 
is sought for in the decorative forms of another con- 
struction. No doubt decorative shafts supporting 
an entablature do occur ever and anon, evenin much 
later work. But they are commonly on a much 
smaller scale, and form part of the minuter enrich- 
ment, while these at Lorsch are as prominent as in 
any revived Italian building which makes an incon- 
gruous whole out of Roman arches and Grecian en- 
tablatures. 

The feeling in looking at this lower stage is one 
of wonder that anything so classical could have been 
made in Germany inthe year 776 or thereabouts. 
Our wonder is increased when we compare the lower 
stage with the upper. The contrast is such that it 
really looks as if it were designed, as if two sets of 
workmen of different tastes had been allowed to 
carry out their several fancies in the upper and the 
lower stage of the building. This upper stage is 
exactly like some of our so-called ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” 
buildings less rudely wrought. It is, in fact, Primi- 
tive Romanesque, while the work below is Classical 
Roman. It consists of an arcade of nine arches, if 
the word arches be not a bull when their sides are 
straight, the form being exactly the same as in the 
well-known English examples at Deerhurst, and the 
two Bartons, only less roughly and clumsily worked. 
The shafts, like those in the inside of the tower at 
Deerhurst, are fluted, but they have not the squat 
heavy form of those at Deerhurst; they are much 
lighter, and are finished with a capital barbarous 
enough, but which evidently means to be Ionic, and 
that not Roman, but like the pillar in the crypt at 
Fulda, Grecian Ionic. Every third arch of the series 
has a small plain round-headed window pierced 
under it. No contrast can be more striking than 
that between these two stages; they look as if they 
might be centuries apart from each other, and yet 
there is nothing in the construction or masonry to 
show that there is any difference of date. The 
angles and cornices seem to show that the whole is 
one design, and a system of enrichment, stones 
wrought in ornamental patterns, is carried over the 
whole building. Our only guess can be that there 
really was a kind of compromise of styles; that for 
the lower stage, where the architectural features are 
on a greater scale, Italian workmen were employed, 
while in the less important range above it native 
workmen were allowed to follow their own fancies. 

The outside of this front facing the west seems to 
be wholly untouched, except that the three great 
arches have been built up, and the preservation in 
which it still remains is truly wonderful. To the 
east a staircase has been added, which hides part of 
the lower cornices, and within, an arch, in a later 
form of Romanesque, more like our Norman than is 
usual in Germany, has been inserted as a kind of 
reredos to an altar. But in all its essential features 
we have the building as it stood in the days of 
Charles. It is, of course, possible, and even likely, 
that the gateway may be somewhat later than the 
ceremony of 776, as the church may have been con- 
secrated, and the remains of the patron Saint trans- 
lated, before all the buildings of the Abbey were 
finished. In fact, we should be rather inclined to 
give it a slightly later date. Charles came to the 
consecration of the church on his return from Italy ; 
the first abbot, Gundeland, came to him at Speier to 
ask for his presence at the ceremony, when the church 
was already finished. The gateway one would 
rather conceive to be the work of Italian workmen, 
either brought with him then or sent for at some 
later time, perhaps when the marble columns were 
brought from Rome and Ravenna. And the local 
history seems to help us to a probable date. Abbot 
Richbodo, who ruled the Abbey from 784 to 805, 
holding it, as it would seem, during the last half of 
his reign in plurality with the Archbishopric of Trier, 
is recorded to have made great improvements in the 
domestic buildings, rebuilding some of them in stone 
which before were of wood. The time of Richbodo’s 
rule would seem to be a likely time for the building 
of the gateway. That the building is really of the 
Caroline age there seems no reason to doubt. Unlike 
as its two parts are to one another, they are still 
more unlike anything else. The gateway of Lorsch 
stands as an almost unique monument of a great 
time, and it is perhaps all the more striking standing 
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the desolation of a ruin, but suddenly coming on 
the eye in the street of a village which contains no 
other object on which the eye cares to rest. 

The one perfect thing at Lorsch is the gateway. 
Of the other buildings of this great monastery 
nothing remains except a desecrated fragment of the 
church, a few bays of the nave, with the aisles pulled 
down and the arches built up. But this is no part 
of the building consecrated in 776. The simplicity 
of the work, showing nothing but square piers and 
plain round arches, might lead the inexperienced ob- 
server to set it down as more ancient than the far 
more elaborate gateway. But this is one of the 
many cases which, like our own Durham, teach us 
that mere richness and plainness, mere goodness and 
badness of work, are by no means unerring guides 
to the dates of buildings. The older and more 
splendid church of Lauresheim was burned in 1090, 
and its precious decorations and ornaments were 
destroyed. The writer goes on to speak in the usual 
exaggerated language of every part of the whole 
monastery being destroyed; but it is plain that the 
gateway at least escaped; no one can believe for a 
moment that that is later than 1090. What is 
specially to be noticed is that the church was re- 
built with the utmost speed, but in a form which 
was confessedly inferior to what had been before. 
The tradition of the eleventh century, recorded by a 
writer of the twelfth, that its own work was 
inferior to that of the eighth, is a thing to be borne 
in mind. ‘Yet we have the same paradox in our 
own land. Some of our own primitive buildings, 
the works of Wilfrith, for instance, if not actually 
better in workmanship, clearly affected a greater 
amount of enrichment than the earliest Norman 
buildings. Strange to say, the church thus built up 
with all speed after 1090 remained unconsecrated till 
1130, when it was hallowed by Adalbert, Archbishop 
of Mainz, and four other bishops. But just in the 
same way many of our own great churches remained 
unconsecrated in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and, according to the man who knows most about it, 
the present church of Lincoln has never been conse- 
crated yet. 

* * * * * * 
pee ee ee 
DUNSTABLE AND SOPWELL PRIORIES. 


ih Want restorations in progress at Dunstable Priory 

Church, or, as it seems to be generally called, 
Dunstable Abbey, are (according to the Guardian) 
very thorough in their character, but will not in 
reality do much to restore the building to anything 
like its ancient condition. All that now remains of 
the church is the Norman nave with its Early 
English west front and its Perpendicular roof and 
windows. The transepts, if they ever existed, the 
central tower, of which there are traces, and the 
chancel or choir, have all disappeared. The most 
interesting feature remaining is the doorway of the 
south aisle, a specimen of the very best period of 
English architectural carving. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the restorers will leave it alone, as a touch 
would destroy it. The whole front is a curious 
example of the power of proportion to give an ap- 
pearance of size. The screen of which it consists is 
quite small, and might fit on an ordinary parish 
church. But unless a figure is introduced into the 
picture to show how small it really is, it might be 
taken by a spectator from a little distance to be of 
the full dignity of a cathedral. 

Of the domestic buildings hardly anything remains. 
In a field east of the church a doorway of perhaps 
Decorated character is half concealed in the hedge. 
It possibly formed part of the ‘ Chapel of S. Mary 
in the Canon’s Cemetery,” founded in 1228, and 
rebuilt in 1524. Another gateway of larger size 
stands at right angles to the west door and not far 
from it. The whole place, especially the churchyard, 
wears an air of the utmost neglect, and the 
parishioners have a long and troublesome job before 
them if they wish to raise it to a state worthy of 
their town. 

Talking of S. Alban’s, it is a little strange that the 
ruins of Sopwell Priory in its immediate neighbour- 
hood should be suffered to fall into such a sad state 
of decay and neglect. The memory of Juliana 
Berners should ensure her residence the consideratio > 
at least of every angler and every herald in Englard, 
It stands on a piece of rising ground south of the 
Ver, and south-east of the town of 8. Alban’s, and 
consists now only of a few walls, a chimney or twe 
and a few mullioned windows, all much altered and 
patched by some Elizabethan owner, whose crest, 
a hand and arm in armour, is carved in a very good 
style over the doorway of the garden. The kitchen 
may be traced, and probably several other apsrt- 
ments might be identified. The ruins are difficult of 
access, and the only photographic view to be had is 
taken from the wrong side, and shows none of the 


as it is, neither in the midst of a great city nor amid | architectural features. 
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8. AUGUSTINE'S, KILBURN. 


W. give a double-page illustration of the south- 

east view of the church of §. Augustine, 
now building. The chancel and transepts of the new 
church were opened in June last. The style of the 
church is an adaptation of thirteenth century Gothic. 
The building will accommodate, when completed, 
about 1,200 persons on the ground-floor, while a 
triforium can be made available for additional 
accommodation for about 250. The plan will consist 
of anave (at present temporary) and chancel, to- 
gether internally 155ft. long and 28ft. wide, and 
d56ft. high up to the ridge of the groining. This 
portion is to be entirely surrounded by a narrow 
aisle or passage, which is groined over at the level of 
16ft. from the floor, and on this the fore-mentioned 
triforium, reached by hidden staircases, is formed, 
also extending all round the church, and also 
groined in bays divided by walls, which are the 
buttresses which sustain the main groining, and 
through which open archways are formed for com- 
munication. There are north and south transepts, 
each equal in width to the two easternmost bays of 
the nave, and each groined in two bays and nearly 
of the same height as the nave. On the east side of 
the south transept is a circular-ended chapel, 30ft. 
by 18ft., also groined, and with a continuous 
window-arcade round the apse, with a narrow 
vindow in each opening. On the north side of the 
shancel are two large vestries; the organ chamber, 
which is of considerable size, extends over one of 
them, and opens out towards the chancel and 
transept by lofty arches. In the nave aisles are to 
be added north and south of the passage which 
will extend round the church. At the west end of 
the south one, and at right angles with it, is to be 
placed a large porch; and at the west end of the 
north aisle will stand the tower, which will be about 
26ft. square externally, and 118ft. high, with a lofty 
belfry-stage of two double windows, and another 
tier of windows below them. It will be surmounted 
by a spire of about the same height, and with 
pinnacles and spirelets at the base. At the foot of 
the tower will be the principal entrance to the 
church, through a large and important doorway on 
the west side. The east end is flanked by large 
square turrets, rising to a height of nearly 100ft. 
The outside facing is of red brick, and the inside of 
stock brick. Bath stone is used throughout for 
dressings. The altar is raised ten steps above the 
nave floor, and a sculptured reredos, extending 
across the end of the chancel, with a canopy in the 
centre, is intended to be erected. The architect is 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, F.S.A., of 46, Harley-street ; 
the builders, Messrs. Colls & Sons, 


—_—$—__——_ 


ART AND WORK. 


ae fifth session of the Birmingham Society of 

Artisans was opened on Saturday last by the 
President, Mr. S. Timmins, who, delivered an in- 
augural address on ‘‘Art and Work.” The word 
art, he said, was one of the few words which had 
been dignified by age. Art, really and strictly 
speaking, meant the same as work. Science was to 
know; art was to do. The artist might simply bea 
manufacturer. They could not easily imagine a 
bricklayer’s labourer carrying up bricks in a hod or 
a sailor doing his work artistically; and yet there 
was the art of seamanship, and art in balancing and 
keeping up the hod of bricks. Still it was not art 
in the higher sense. There was a good deal of work 
done negligently which did not deserve the name of 
art. There was some taste for art developed in 
every human mind, though generally it was very 
imperfect. The popular notion was that whatever 
was absolutely useless was art. This was a sweep- 
ing assertion, but he would give them an illustration 
of what he meant. A friend of his presented him 
with a paper-knife. He thought it looked a little 
queer, and as soon as he began to use it he found 
out what was wrong. The ingenious gentleman 
who manufactured it had made its cutting properties 
all right, and it would have been well if he had left 
off at that, but having some notion of art, though a 
very bungling one, he placed two or three points on 
the handle, so that it was impossible to cut the paper 
without cutting the hand. That was a mistaken 
notion of art. Apart from the points on the handle, 
the paper knife was an admirable one. This was 
not the kind of art which should be associated with 
work. Still, the carver’s instincts were right; he 
wanted to make something beyond the ordinary 
paper knife. Mr. Timmins went on to say that he 
wished to see more taste shown in common articles, 
and more interest taken in work. He desired to sce 
more true art spirit prevailing. They would find 


carved the statue of James Watt which stood in 
Ratcliff-place did not do it for mere money getting. 
He had a spirit in his work. He undertook to pro- 
duce the statue. He gota large block of Carrara 
marble. He cut it down and chiselled it until some- 
how or other he found James Watt there. Alexander 
Munro wished to make the statue worthy of the 
place and of himself; he thought of something above 
money, What they wanted was to get this spirit 
infused into the ordinary artisan. They might look 
upon the idea as Utopian, but still he thought there 
might be great improvement in this direction. Mr, 
Timmins, in concluding, said he believed that if the 
artisan did take this interest in his work his labour 
would be less burdensome, and that he would find 
his path through life much smoother. 


<p 


NEW GARDEN FRAME AND PORTABLE 
CONSERVATORY. 


\ E take from the Enenuish Mrcwantc an 

illustration and description of a new garden 
frame or portable conservatory, designed and 
patented by Mr. Horley, of Toddington, Bedford- 
shire. The principal features of the invention are 
that no sashbars are used and no putty is required ; 
while from the fact that the parts are screwed to- 
gether with screws similar to those used in bed- 
steads, the new frame is essentially of a portable 
nature, a desideratum which will doubtless be 
fully appreciated. The pateniee makes these 
frames of yellow deal, and glazes with 21oz. glass, 
the panes being let into a groove at the top, and 
resting in a rabbet at the bottom, where they are 
secured by a button, being also furnished with a 
piece of webbing secured to the edge to facilitate re- 
moval. The most suitable sizes, and those which 


are manufactured by the patentee, are of a uniform 
width of 4ft. and in 4ft. lengths, so that any num- 
ber can be put together, while the height of the sides 
Our illustration represents 


varies from 3in. to 2ft. 


En A 
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one length of the No. 3 size, being 18in. high at the 
sides, 2ft. Gin. high at the ridge, and 4ft. square on 
plan, thus covering 16 square feet of ground. The 
frames rest on one or more rows of bricks, laid 
without mortar, and as the squares of glass do not 
overlap, there is ample ventilation, which is still fur- 
ther provided for by the facility with which one or 
more of the squares of glass can be removed. | It 
will be seen from our illustration that this frame gives 
the maximum amount of light that can be ob- 
tained from any construction of a similar nature. 
The objectionable drip is obviated, as the condensed 
moisture runs down to the rabbets, whence it is 
readily carried off. For wintering half-hardy 
plants, and for protecting salading, cauliflowers, &c., 
during the colder months, this frame will doubtless 
be found of service; while for raising seeds, for use 
as a ground vinery, or for protecting choice blooms 
from rain, it will prove, from its portability, very 
convenient. Placed on brick walls, it will also 
serve as a greenhouse—small, it is true, but suffi- 
ciently spacious to serve the wants of many, and, 
what is of most importance, not by any means ex- 


pensive. 
———_ $~_—_. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


pD* HERMANN VON ORGES, a well-known 

writer on Austrian social and industrial 
questions, has, says the Pall Mall Gazette, published 
an interesting pamphlet on women’s work in con- 
nection with the Vienna International Exhibition. 
It has hitherto, he says, been too much the custom 
to measure the value of International Exhibitions 
only by the advantages directly arising from them 
to industry and trade; and many persons have con- 
sequently come to the conclusion that the results of 
the London and Paris Exhibitions have not been 
adequate to the expenses incurred. But the truth 
is that the most valuable effects of these exhibitions 


that the painter or the sculptor, as a rule, took a | have no direct connection with commerce or industry. 


deep interest in their work. The estimable man who 


The general feeling in regard to International Exhi- 


bitions is somewhat similar to that which preva’, 
at the time of the introduction of railways. Pec! 
only thought of them as an improved means | 
communication, and never suspected that railw: 
would completely transform the political, social, : 
industrial relations of all Europe. London, wh 
Carl Ritter happily calls the centre of the hemispt: 
that contains most land, is admirably situated | 
collecting the united labours of all the nations of 
world; but the improvement that has taken plac. 
English industry, art, and commerce since the 
troduction of International Exhibitions cannot) 
called extraordinary or surprising when it is compa. 
with the normal rate of progress which had exis. 
previously. On the other hand, the change produ: 
by these exhibitions in English politics, society, : 
thought is enormous, and evident to all. In Fra: 
International Exhibitions have produced a spirit: 
enterprise which formerly did not exist. Before tl; 
introduction France was the country of pe! 
rentiers, and did but little in the markets of | 
world. Now she has provided half the Contin: 
with railways and made the Suez Canal, an und 
taking which even Englishmen thought too vi 
turesome. Still greater results, especially in 
countries of Eastern Europe, may be expected: 
follow from the Vienna Exhibition. The East | 
immense undeveloped forces which are fettered by| 
customs and traditions, but these fetters have]. 
been rotten, and would fall if a powerful shock ‘: 
applied to them. Such ashock might be afforded) 
the Vienna Exhibition, which, by rousing the East: 
Christians from their apathy, would lay the fo: 
dation for the most peaceful and natural solutior: 
the Eastern question. And Austria herself wa 
derive immense benefits from the Exhibition, a: 
will powerfully contribute to foster that sens‘ 
unity and mutual interest which is essential t. 
State, and which among the Austrian peoples is: 
deficient. But one of the special and most impori 
characteristics of the Vienna Exhibition will be | 
collection of information regarding the financial | 
social position of working men and women. | 
London Exhibition showed the productions of hui 
labour ; the Paris Exhibition, the instruments( 
human labour; the Vienna Exhibition wills)’ 
who the labourers are. In this department }1 
ticular attention will be given to the work )1 
formed by women; and from the information alrel 
collected on this subject it appears that women i¢ 
a much more important part in Austrian manu 
tures of all kinds than is generally supposed, 
that in all departments of work where sheer musc 
power is not required, the labour of women is q 
as valuable as that of men. It is also observed ° 
as machinery improves, the work of women beco 
more and more available, and that in some factc 
there are as many femaleas male ‘skilled artisa. 
Dr. Von Orges thinks that manufacturers would | 
well still further to increase the scope of fen 
labour by adapting the commoner kinds of mai 
nery to female hands; this would increase | 
number of labourers, and there is no sufficient res) 
why, for instance, the key of a house door shoull 
so large as to be unmanageable by a woman, Wi 
that of a fire-proof safe, which is a sufficient \ 
tection for the most valuable treasures, may be hi 
on a watchchain. There are also, he adds, sevs. 
departments of work which seem especially suite t 
women, but are at present almost monopolised: 
men, such as the preparation of designs for dre\ 
and jewellery, &c. A special school has been ef 
blished at Vienna for the education of women in} 
art; and the productions of the students will 
placed in the Exhibition to enable manufacturert 
judge of the capacity of women for this kind of w] 
—_—_—__<_<_— 

DeAtH or THE Rey. Herserr HAInes. -) 
painful sensation has been caused in Gloucester! 
the death, on Thursday week, after a very s) 
illness, of the Rev. Herbert Haines, second mail 
the Cathedral School. In Mr. Haines the city & 
lost its most learned antiquarian. His special :f 
ject was ‘‘ Monumental Brasses.” His ‘‘ Manua 
the most complete and exhaustive treatise on 
subject that has yet been published, and it will (¢ 
bably remain so. His knowledge of church ar 
tecture was accurate and extensive. The Gloucel 
Chronicle says: No one more thoroughly unders0 
the architectural details of our Cathedral, and ti 


i 
is no better guide to it than that written by in 
We have reason to know that he was on many oi 
sions requested by the Dean and Chapter to cor 
with Sir Gilbert Scott on doubtful points conneé 
with the Cathedral restoration,and that Sir Gilbert(a 
great respect for, and was much influenced by.) 
opinion. His life, in all its relations, was that 
good and faithful servant of his Master—quiet 
unobtrusive—and his death leaves a void that 1 
not be easily filled. 
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FOUNDATIONS.—I. 


ob he ground upon which we build varies in 

firmness through all the degrees between 
solid rock and silt, but may be succinctly 
classed as (1) homogeneous rock ; (2) clay, 
gravel, and dry sand ; and (3) silt, wet sand, 
and soft clay. For all ordinary structures, 
and for all walls except retaining walls, the 
foundation is required to be level. In build- 
ing on rock, therefore, all that is necessary to 
be done is to cut it down in level benches. 
In building upon the second class of ground, 
concrete is generally used to spread the weight 
over a laryer area than the base of the 
structure itself, so as, firstly, to prevent un- 
equal settlement, and secondly, to make the 
resistance per square foot of a comparatively 
weak foundation equal to its duty by extend- 
ing the area over a greater number of square 
feet. In the third class of ground, piling is 
necessary. 


If we were to inquire into the precise 
bearing power per square foot of each parti- 
cular kind of ground, we should find the 
variations so numerous that to apply the 
knowledge so acquired in practice would 
lead to almost interminable variations of the 
area of base for the same weight, often, even, 
in the same building; but we may take a 
general view of the nature of the ground, and 
judge to which class it belongs, and so 
determine the kind of foundation most suit- 
able. It may be roughly stated that rock 
will bear anything that can be put upon it, 
for, leaving out of consideration the more 
obviously strong rocks, such as granite, 
basalt, limestone, and strong sandstone, even 
weak sandstone or weak magnesian limestone 
will, according to the experiments of Sir W. 
Fairbairn, beara weight of about 200 tons per 
square foot before crushing, and if we say 
that one-eighth of this would be a safe load, 
which is that given by Professor Rankine, 
we may say that it will safely bear about 25 
tons per square foot; and, as a practical 
example, the great chimney at the S. Rollox 
Chemical Works, which is 450ft. high, presses 
upon its foundation with a weight of less 
than 2 tons per square foot, the ground upon 
which it is built being a soft sandstone ; and 
we have not many buildings so high as that, 
. although we have railway bridges in which 
the weight on the foundations of the piers is 
more than twice asmuch asthat. ‘Therefore, 
in building on a homogeneous rock, even 
though it be friable to the touch, seeing that 
it will safely carry something like 20 tons per 
square foot, in situ, it may be roundly said 
thatit will carry anything we can put upon it. 


Washed matcrial, that is such as has been, 
according to the belief of geologists, dis- 
integrated from the older rocks and washed 
down and deposited where we now find it, 
such as clay, gravel, and sand, is so various 
in composition, of each kind, that no state- 
ment of its bearing power can be made that 
would apply to all alike, and to attempt to 
distinguish them precisely would be practi- 
cally unuseful. But there are two practical 
considerations which much affect the bearing 
power of clay and of sand. If foundations 
in clay are laid so near the surface as to be 
affected by the disintegrating effects of frost 
and drought, the structure will have no 
stability, for the dry weather and heat of the 
sun contract the ground by evaporating the 


moisture from it, in consequence of which | 


small fissures are formed, although the super- 
ficial covering of the ground prevents us 
seeing them in most cases, and if those fissures 
extend underneath the foundation, they be- 
come filled with water after rain. Then that 
water will be frozen if it be not beyond the 
reach of frost, and its expansive force will 
disturb the ground when the ice thaws, and 
this, often repeated, will cause a settlement 
of the foundation. In this climate a depth of 
not less than 3ft. is considered to be necessary 
inorder to be below the reach of frost, and 
foundations of important buildings in clay 
should not be laid at a less depth than 4ft. 


The other practical consideration, with re- 
gard to sand, is that when a foundation is 
laid upon sand, it is necessary that it be first 
drained, if not already dry, and that the 
drainage should be permanent. There is a 
certain dampness in sand, even after drainage, 
which cannot be removed, but it is not de- 
sirable that it should even if it could be re- 
moved. All that is necessary is to remove 
the excess of water, for it is excess of water 
in clean sand which makes it a quicksand. 
The dampness caused by the capillary attrac- 
tion of the particles of sand amongst the in- 
terstices is rather a benefit than otherwise, 
for it tends to consolidate the mass by con- 
tracting the particles together, and sand in 
this state—which may, for practical purposes, 
be called dry sand, for the slight amount of 
water it contains will rise no higher than to 
the top of its own body—is a very good 
foundation. 

The lower we go down in abed of clay or 
gravel the more compact and unyielding we 
find it, because of the greater pressure it has 
been subjected to by the superincumbent 
material ; but confining the question at pre- 
sent to foundations within a few feet of the 
surface, we shall find that the weight with 
which existing buildings press upon founda- 
tions of strong clay, gravel, or dry sand, is 
seldom more than one ton per square foot ; 
and although the old-fashioned ‘ practical 
man,” who could do nothing better than copy 
what somebody else had done before him, is 
fast going out of date, it is always a use- 
ful guide, and, as it were, a test of design, to 
hark back to that which has already been 
practically done, if it were for no other purpose 
than to check errors of calculation. Never- 
theless, this matter of the bearing powers of 
earth is well worth theoretical investigation. 
The weight-carrying power of all kinds of 
earth depends upon its frictional stability— 
that is to say, its power of resistance to the 
slipping or sliding of its particles upon each 
other, and Professor Rankine, in his 
“Manual of Civil Engineering,” under Art. 
237, says: ‘In earth whose friction alene is 
relied on for resistance to displacement by 
the pressure of a building, the weight of 
earth displaced by the foundation should not 
bear a less ratio to the weight of the building 
than that given by” the equations which he 
sets forth. But when foundations are to be 
made in such earth as we are now speaking 
of, which has considerable frictional stability, 
it is rarely necessary to apply the principles 
of the article above named, because the depth 
to which the foundation must be sunk, in 
order that the building may rest on earth 
below the reach of frost, is always greater 
than those principles require. 

The ground having been excavated to the 
depth necessary to keep below the action of 
frost—say, 4ft. at the least—it would bea 
waste of money to fill in all this space with 
brickwork or other coursed masonry, and it 
is usual, therefore, to lay down a bed of con- 
crete first, and to commence the footings 
upon that. The best material for concrete 
is broken stone. ‘That is a general statement 
and a true one. Granite may be called stone, 
so may trap rock, and either will make good 
concrete, but the best is to be made from 
hard, coarse-grained sandstone, or from some 
of the beds of the oolite, as, for instance, 
from the roach beds of the Portland stone. 
Next to this kind of material is, in 
quality for concrete, burnt ballast—that is, 
clay or shale burnt in heaps after the 
manner of burning bricks in clamps, where 
alternate layers of material and fuel are 
disposed so as to indurate the clay, and then 
broken up into small pieces. ‘The reason 
why these are the best materials for concrete 
is, that they are angular, and when deposited 
ina mass their angles interlock with each 
other, and make the mass more solid and in- 
separable than can be had with gravel con- 
sisting of rounded pebbles. To make good 
concrete with gravel it should be large and 
clean in the first instance, and the larger 


pebbles broken so as to form as many angles 
as possible. It is true that very good con- 
crete ismade with Thames ballast, which is 
a natural deposit of gravel, fine gravel, and 
sand, when Portland cement is mixed with 
it, but this is due to the excellence of the 
cement, and Portland cement has been 
brought to such a great excellence since so 
much of it was required for the metropolitan 
main drainage, that it, and not the chief com- 
ponent, is relied upon for the excellence of the 
cement concrete. When of good quality it 
adheres strongly to anything clean; but 
neither it nor lime will make good concrete 
if the gravel or other material be dirty. 
There is some difference, however, even in 
clean gravel ; that which is the least rounded 
is the best. All concrete, wherever used, 
should be made with either Portland cement 
or hydraulic lime. ‘The rich lime, very use- 
ful for common work, is not good forconcrete, 
for it does not set under water, and in foun- 
dations, although water may be in many cases 
excluded as much as possible by drainage, 
yet there is always moisture, and common 
lime requires a free and long exposure to the 
atmosphere before it will set. Moreover, it 
will not set without an admixture ofa large 
quantity of sand, and this is detrimental to 


the concrete. 
———_}q—-—————_ 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


HE last of the vacation visits for the present 
year, and which are annually made by the 
members and associates of the society to works of 
interest, was paid on Monday last to the works of 
the Great Eastern Railway Extension to Broad- 
street, and the locomotive works of the North London 
Railway at Bow. The visitors, with their president, 
Mr. Jabez Church, and their secretary, Mr. Perry 
F. Nursey, assembled at Broad-street, and first 
examined the site of the intended new station, which 
will cover an area of nine acres. The station will 
have a frontage of nearly 300ft., and will be laid 
out with eight platforms, covered in by an iron and 
glass roof in four spans. The lower portions of the 
side walls have been built in excavated trenches, and 
the nine acres of soil will next have to be cleared 
out to a depth of about fifteen feet. The platform 
level will be eleven feet below the level of Broaa- 
street, and will be approached from the roadway by 
an easy incline. The line will eventually be con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Railway. From Broad- 
street the line will be carried on the level for about 
three-quarters of a mile to Brick-lane, where it will 
pass under the existing viaduct of the Great Eastern 
main line. From Brick-lane the line has a rising 
gradient of 1 in 70 to its junction with the main line 
at Bethnal-green. The works at this end of the line 
are in a forward state, a station between Commercial- 
street and Bishopsgate-street, for the relief of the 
present main line station, being nearly ready for use. 
The construction of this extension line involved the 
diversion of the high level sewer which intersected 
the route, but which has now been carried direct 
from Norton Folgate, under Bishopsgate-street to 
Gracechurch-street, where it rejoins the original main 
sewer. Mr. E. Wilson is the engineer, and Messrs. 
Lucas Bros, the contractors of the line, which is 
expected to be opened about a year from the present 
time. Irom the Bethnal-green junction the visitors 
proceeded to Bow, where they were received by Mr. 
William Adams, the locomotive engineer of the 
North London Railway, and by whom they were 
conducted over the locomotive department of that 
line. Here were found many matters of interest, as 
the party were shown by Mr. Adams and his assis- 
tants through the various shops which are arranged 
on either side of the company’s line to Blackwall. 
These shops are twelve in number, and comprise 
turning, fitting, and grinding shops, erecting shops, 
boiler shops, carriage building and repairing shops, 
smiths’ shop, carriage and engine sheds, &c., &c. 
Locomotives in various stages of construction were 
inspected, as the company build nearly all their own 
engines. Of sixty-seven locomotives at present in 
use on the line, only twelve have been built at other 
works. Points of particular interest were presented 
in special machines for finishing the outsides of 
engine cylinders, and also for re-boring them without 
removing them from the engine. A feature of 
novelty was also brought under notice of the visitors 
in the shape of an electric brake, the working of 
which was explained by Mr. Walter B. Chapin, the 
inventor. It has been attached toa train of carriages, 
and is about to be worked experimentally on the 
North London Railway. It consists of a very simple 
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arrangement of powerful magnets excited bv 
batteries carried in the carriages and in the guerd’s 
van, the power produced being utilised in putting on 
the breaks. ‘ne power is applied instantaneously 
and with ease, and is taken. off with equal rapidity ; 
should a train break in two the severance of the con- 
nection causes the breaks to be applied automatically, 
both in the forward and rear end of the train. Should 
the working of this break prove successful it will 
probably supersede the mechanical breaks now in 
use. The members and their friends returned to 
town after an agreeable and instructive day, a number 
of them dining together at the Cannon-street Hotel 
in the evening. 
———__ 


FIRE-BRICKS.* 


BRONGNIART recommends the following 
process of test (‘‘Traité des Arts Céra- 
miques,” tom. 1, p. 342): ‘Si on veut juger la 
qualité réfractaire d’une brique, c’est de faire un 
petit massif de six ou huit de ces briques sur deux 
rangs, et de l’exposer, un rang en ayant, dans un 
four & porcelaine & V’entreé du feu dans le four. Le 
poids affaisera les inférieures si elles sont seulement 
ramollissables. Le rang antérieur ne doit pas entrer 
dans le jugement; il est toujours attaqué, quelque 
réfractaire qu’il soit; mais il sert 8 garantir le rang 
postérieur de l’action de la potasse des cendres 2 
laquelle la terre la plus réfractaire ne peut résister. 
C’est donc sur les altérations de ramollissement de 
fusion, ou de boursouflement du rang postérieur 
qu’on peut juger la qualité réfractaire d’une brique. 
Aucun moyen d’analyse ou d’essai en petit ne peut 
suppléer & ces véritables essais techniques.” It may 
be remarked, however, that in this investigation, 
analysis, theory, and practice nearly always agree 
pretty closely. 

In many works there is adopted the rough and 
ready, but very efficient, mode of comparing the re- 
lative qualities of fire-bricks by placing them side 
by side upon the bridge of a reverbatory furnace, 
where they are subjected to the same heat and the 
same corrosive action of the fuel; and show very 
clearly, after a few days’ or weeks’ firing, which 
brick can best withstand these destructive influences 
under precisely similar conditions. I think this 
test is even superior to those suggested above. The 
corrosive action of suspended coal-dust in fluxing 
and gradually cutting away the exposed surfaces 
of brickwork is extraordinarily great, even supe- 
ior to the disintegrating influence of extreme heat. 

Hence a great claim to economy of the Siemens 
Regenerative Gas Furnace; and Mr. Siemens affirms 
that the heat at which a suitably designed furnace 
can be worked is limited in practice only by the 
difficulty of finding a material sufficiently refractory 
of which it can be built. 

Regularity of Shape requires that the brick’s 
opposite sides should be truly parallel planes (ex- 
cepting, of course, the special case where key hol- 
lows are left), and then arise sharp, right-angled 
edges. The necessity for this requirement is obvious. 
In all forms of brickwork regularly moulded bricks 
produce even joints, prevent settlements, and effect 
economy as well as stability in the work. But in 
fire-brick work especially, a uniform shape of each 
individual component of the furnace permits, under 
extreme changes of temperature, a uniform expan- 
sion or contraction in all directions; it tends to pre- 
serve the relative proportions, and thus to insure 
the general stability of the entire mass of the brick- 
work. 

Uniformity of Composition.—The brick, on 
fracture, should present a compact, uniform struc- 
ture—not necessarily close, for indeed some main- 
tain that a coarse grit of texture is the chief requi- 
site, and that a coarse uniform structure, though 
pleasing to the eye, is not favourable to the refrac- 
tory powers of a fire-brick, since the particles should 
have a facility for contraction or expansion under 
heat, and the air cavities act as valuable non-con- 
ductors of heat. But the brick should be free from 
stones, cracks, and irregular air-hollows; and, on 
being struck, it should emit a clear ringing sound. 
‘The existence of this property usually involves that 
of the next. 

Facility for Cutting—i.e., a capability for being 
easily dressed with perfect accuracy, so that the 
brick shall not require a very violent blow, or split 
in a direction other than intended, or fall to pieces 
under a trowel. This property is an advantage in 
both building and repairs; but that it is not of 
paramount importance may be inferred from the 
fact that the best fire-bricks ever used in the manu- 
facturing districts least fulfil this condition ; yet no 
one, not even the bricklayers, whose tools suffer from 
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the bricks’ excessive hardness, would discontinue 
their use on this account. A fire-brick should never 
have its dressed surface, but only its “ fire-skin,” 
exposed to the furnace flame, for reasons similar to 
those against the exposure of the rubbed surface of 
an ordinary building brick to the weather. Hence 
it is to employ as many forms of differently moulded 
brick as possible, and the diagrams which I exhibit 
show the dimensions of the special shapes found 
most convenient in actual practice. 

Though it is impossible to propound an exact rule 
as to the percentage of the cost of labour and mate- 
rials in furnace work, their relative proportions may 
be roughly said to average 33 to 67 in new work, 
and 60 to 40 in repairs, such as cutting out bridges, 
clearing the necks, slag-holes, Ge. 

Strenath is obviously necessary to enable the 
bricks to avoid breakage in transport, and to with- 
stand the pressure and cross strains to which they will 
be subjected when built into the work. It is stated 
by Rankine (‘‘Manual of Civil Engineering,” p. 
867), that the resistance to crushing by a direct 
thrust—the bricks being set on edge in a hydraulic 
press—is per square inch, in weak red bricks, from 
5501b. to 8001b.; in strong red bricks, 1,100Ib. ; in 
fire-bricks, 1,7001b. But experiments recently made 
in the Royal Arsenal upon isolated cubes of 1}in. 
side, cut from fire-brick ‘‘soaps” and placed between 
small squares of sheet lead, gave the following re- 
sults :— 


Cracking Crushing 
Weight, Weight, 
Tb. per sq. in. Ib. per sq. in, 

Stourbridge... A... 1478 ... 2400 
DEO} steele uate MOULD O Wig eunnn eile 
Mewmenstbenis iG uae ie ROBB Mean ek OL2 
Plympton...... OS 2k MG BG eo be DEBE 
Dinas igeerge ss Adi ioeeiemes LAVA theese OS 
Kilmarnock... W of) DOLBAee  wSar o 
Glenboig...... X A LOB yi) soratcn DOO 


And the average crushing weight of ordinary stock 
bricks was found to be from 666lb. to 866]b. per 
square inch. Hence, all fire-bricks known may be 
said to have a strength far in excess of that which 
would be ever required of them in actual work. 

Cheapness may appear an impolitic, and, there- 
fore, unworthy consideration, but it practically 
determines the selection of nine-tenths of the fire- 
bricks used in this country. 

For example, the freightage to London per ton 
(from 820 to 370 9-in. bricks) costs, on an average, 
5s. 6d. from Newcastle, and 13s. from Stourbridge. 
Hence the great advantage possessed, cwteris pari- 
bus, by the manufacturers of the former place over 
those of the latter. And supposing the cost in 
London of one class of fire-bricks to be one-half 
that of another, and the above statement to be true 
—viz., that in the cost of new work, labour : mate- 
rials :: 33: 67—it will readily be understood that, 
from a monetary point of view, it might be perfectly 
immaterial to the furnace owner whether he used 
the cheap or the dear fire-bricks, always supposing 
that the former be not so bad as to disintegrate and 
drop into the metal, and that a comparatively 
frequent “standing” of some furnaces in his 
establishment were of no great consequence to his 
pocket. 

But, in point of fact, the pros and cons of this 
question are seldom so nicely balanced as in the 
hypothetical case I have assumed, and the invariable 
experience of the manufacturing district is that the 
best fire-bricks prove always to be ultimately the 
cheapest. 

(To be continued.) 


i _______ 
THE NEW BROAD-STREET STATION. 


Elsen new station which is being constructed in 
Broad-street for the Great Eastern Company 
will be the largest in London. The frontage is 
294ft., and the length nearly three times that of the 
present North London Station, so that there will be 
about nine acres of ground and eight platforms, 
which it is proposed to cover by four spans. The 
side walls are already finished on both sides, but 
they are “let in,” and some considerable time must 
elapse before the immense quantity of débris can be 
removed. At Sun-street, which is closed up at one 
end, there will be a subway, 20ft. below the level of 
the road, for the gas and water pipes and part of 
the sewer. At Worship-street, the bridge across 
which has already been completed, the lines of the 
new terminus will converge into four, which number 
is expected to be able to accommodate all the traffic 
for many years to come, the more so as the old 
terminus will then be exclusively used as a goods 
station. The difficulties of the entire undertaking 
have been very great. The newline leaves the main 
line at Bethnal-green junction, and proceeds with a 
fall of 1 in 70 to Brick-lane. At this point the 
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work was of the greatest difficulty, as it was re- | 


quired to run under the main line, and construct 
viaduct of sufficient strength without disturbing the 
traffic. The work has been executed with great 
success; the viaduct being now supported by two 
rows of nine piers each, 6ft. by 18ft., and between 
3dft. and 40ft. high, constructed of golid masonry, 
and arched about 10ft. from the top. From Brick. 


lane, where the level of the rails is about 17ff, | 


below the roadway, the ascent is very gradual until 
the station is reached, whither some of the traffic 
will probably be diverted as soon as it is ready. It 
is 14ft. below the roadway, and will have four plat- 
forms, like the Metropolitan at Aldersgate-street, the 
approaches to the station being from Worship-street, 
Blossom-street, and Bishopsgate, from each of which 
it is equidistant. The railway plan includes a con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Railway, under Liver- 
pool-street, to Moorgate-street station, and it was 
rumoured that the company had made overtures to 
the District Railway to assist in connecting the 
circle. 


| 
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LOADS ON GIRDERS.* 


T would, perhaps, be difficult to find a better illus- 


tration of the difference between pure and 
applied mechanics than that afforded by the rise and 
progress of the attempt to calculate rigidly the 
strains to which the different members of a trussed 


girder may be exposed. We say “attempt” because, — 


though many volumes have been written upon the - 
subject, it is quite evident that scientific writers have 
not yet arrived at that unanimity of teaching which 
alone certifies that actual truth has been reached, _ 

If fifty years ago the drawing of a trussed girder 
of a given weight and destined to support a given 
load had been submitted to an accomplished mathe- 
matician, he would have been astonished if any one 
had asserted that there was any particular difficult 
in calculating the strain on its different parts. He 
would have at once said—the greatest possible 
strain must certainly occur when the girder is entirely 
covered with its load. He would have assumed it so 
covered, and rapidly knocked off the calculation while — 
whistling Di tanti palpati, or some other opera air. — 
If necessary, he would have demonstrated his results 
by the integral calculus. 


At the present time, such calculations seem to be — 


matters between every engineer and his own con- 
science. Rigorous mathematical principles are made 
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to prove totally different theories, and it is only — 


since the appearance of Mr. Stoney’s works that we 
may be said to have got even upon the right path of 
investigation, to say nothing of having reached 
ultimate results. Fortunately, bridge building has 
in the meantime proceeded as if we actually knew all 
about it. 
It must be at least admitted that, in the matter 
of plate girders, or girders with a continuous web, 
we have nothing further to learn. The method of 
moments, or, to speak non-technically, leverage, 
enables us to calculate unerringly the strain upon 
the flanges, while the shearing strain through the 
web is reached with equal ease and certainty. With 
the trussed girder, the case is different, and it is 
around the trussed girder that the controversy 
between writers upon the subject of bridge strains is - 
now waging. Ht 


f 
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Before making the following remarks, we will 


premise that the object sought is to bring the trussed - 
girder as nearly as possible to the condition of the 
“‘wonderful one-horse shay,” previous to the final 
catastrophe, of course. Thatis to say, to so propor- 
tion its parts to the ascertained strain upon them — 
that the structure shall be equally strong through- 
out, and thus be nowhere encumbered with redundant 
weight. : 
As investigation progressed, it was discovered 
that though the flange strain for all girders, plate or 
trussed, is maximum when the girder is entirely 
covered with the rolling load, the web strain is not 
so, but is maximum for any point of the web when 
the shorter segment of the girder is unloaded. The 
explanation of this apparent paradox will be shortly 
given. ‘ er 
Now for the trussed girder. In the first place, if 
should be understood that the weight on a truss is 
borne in amanner quite different from a plain beam 
or plate girder. In the latter case the weight is ap- 
plied continuously to the flange, and transmitted in 
all directions through the web by paths which it 
would be impossible to follow or trace. The straim 
on any section of the flange or web differs from that 
on any other section, however close they may be to 
each other. In the trussed girder the case is different. 
The weights are applied only to certain points of the 
flanges, namely, the apexes of the trussing, and are 
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transmitted through the members of the truss by a 
clearly indicated path. 

The strain in every tie, brace, counterbrace, and 
panel length of flange is, therefore, uniferm through 
the entire length of such member, 
from panel to panel. The calculation by moments, 


oe ew 
of which the ordinary formula is ita (La — x?) 


does not, therefore, apply to trussed girders, nor does 
any calculation by moments apply to such girders, 
except to simple systems of trussing, like the Howe 
or Warren, and then only by calculating the moments 
of each loaded apex separately around the centre of 
the panel, the flange of which it is desired to calcu- 
late, ‘To the compound truss the system does not 
apply at all. 

The true system of calculation is that by the re- 
solution of forces. Each panel is an independent 
frame, kept in position by leaning or drawing against 
its neighbours, and sustaining not only the weight 
which it bears directly, but also that transmitted to 
it through and by the others. The whole weight of 
truss and loading is sustained by the ties and braces, 
the flanges serving only to keep them in their proper 
position. In fact, it will be readily seen that the 
vertical or sustaining strain comes entirely upon 
these members, while the flanges take only the 
horizontal strain. It would seem as if all difficulty 
in calculating the strains upon the different members 
of a truss must vanish when the structure is con- 
sidered thus, and so it would if certain mischievous 
axioms had not been generally admitted and reasoned 
from. We refer mainly to two, viz. : 

That balanced weights (2.c., the weights on a 
uniformly loaded truss) are transmitted direct and 
totally to the nearest abutment, and that when a 
truss is loaded with balanced weights, an unbalanced 
weight acts as if the truss bore no other weight at 
all. We call these erroneous axioms mischievous 
because they, particularly the first, have a seeming 
truth. 

In fact, when a truss is uniformly loaded, the 
balanced weights act precisely as they would were 
they indeed transmitted undiminished to the nearest 
abutment. But in point of fact, each weight of a 
balanced series transmits proportional parts of its 
whole weight to the two abutments. To generalise, 
we would state that any weight upon a beam or truss 
transmits proportional parts of its whole weight to 
the two abutments. An admission of this fact clears 
away all difficulty in the calculation of bridge strains. 
We will not speak of the second false axiom, because 
a true understanding of the first renders this unne- 
cessary. 

We will now state the true axioms upon which the 
calculation of a trussed girder rests. 

1. The weight of the truss and load acts upon the 
flanges only at the apexes of the trussing. 

2. All weights are transmitted in proportional 
parts to the two abutments. 

3. The actual strain on any web member is the 
algebraic sum of the compressive and tensile strains 
upon that member. 

The strains on the flanges alone are maximum 
when all the apexes are loaded; the strain on any tie 
being maximum when it and the apexes between it 
and the farthest abutment only are loaded. 

We see why this is so from the second and third 
axioms. The weights on the shorter segment send 
proportional parts through the longer segment, and 
these act compressively upon the’tie. Remove these 
weights ard their subtractive influence is no more 
felt upon the tensile strain, which becomes thereby 
augmented. In fact, the neatest way to obtain the 
maximum strain upon a given tie, is to add the 
weight which the apexes of the shorter segment send 
to the farther abutment to the weight borne by the 
tie when all the apexes areloaded. This method re- 
quires less figuring than any other, because, in 
order to calculate the flange strains, it is necessary 
first to obtain the strain on the ties when the truss 
is uniformly loaded, and the maximum strains on 
these members may thus be readily got by addition. 

In a simple truss, such as the Howe, we cannot 
consider the apexes of the shorter segment as wholly 
unloaded, There is always half a panel weight of 
the rolling load upon the tie next nearest the nearest 
abutment from the tie considered as the last one in 
the loaded segment. This half panel weight must be 
taken account of, as it lessens the maximum strain 
on any given tie by the amount of weight which it 
sends to the further abutment. In compound trusses 
this is not the case, as the half panel weight is borne 
by the tie of another system of trussing. 

As a general rule, if a truss be counterbraced 
throughout, the counterbraces need only be calcu- 
lated to sustain one panel weight each of the rolling 
load, as this will be more than sufficient to resist 
whatever shearing strain may arise from the passage 
of the rolling load. The greatest amount of shear- 
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ing strain is brought on the counters when half the 
truss is covered with the rolling load. In calculating 
the actual strain (see axiom 3) upon the counters 
from the rolling load when thus distributed, care 
mnst be taken to deduct the strain sent by the 
apexes between the strained counters and the centre 
of the truss, to the nearest abutment, as well as the 
strain from permanent truss load. This will in 
almost all cases reduce the shearing strain below that 
which the counters sustain in stiffening the truss, 
namely, one panel weight of the rolling load each. 


————»,——_—_- 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


yy Act was passed in the late Session to make 
A improvements in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln’s Inn—viz., in and near Serle-street and 
Cook’s-court. The statute recites that the portion 
of Serle-street which lies between Portugal-street 
and Carey-street, and forms one of the chief 
approaches to the Courts of Justice ‘‘now in course 
of erection” between Carey-street and the Strand is 
inconveniently narrow; and that ‘the widening of 
such portions of Serle-street and Carey-street and 
the construction of new and improved buildings, 
suitable for the legal profession, upon the site 
bounded by Serle-street, Carey-street, and Portu- 
gal street, would be of great local and public ad- 
vantage.” The provisionsof the Lands Clauses Acts 
areincorporated. The Metropolitan Estate Company, 
holding property in the locality, is dissolved, and a new 
company of the members formed to carry out the in- 
tended alterations. The first meeting of the company is 
to be held within six months of the passing of the Act 
There are several provisions as to the directors, and 
the mode of procedure under the statute. The capital 
is to be £300,000, in 2,000 shares at £150, and no 
shares to be issued until one-fifth part thereof is paid 
up. The company are empowered to take lands and 
houses, the compulsory powers of purchase to continue 
for two years. The widening of Ser'e-street, as 
described in the plans deposited with the clerk of the 
peace of Middlesex, is to be effected within five 
years, to the satisfaction of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; and in the same period Carey-street is to 
be widened. Further widening of Carey-street and 
Serle-street is to be at the option of the authorities, 
and the consideration for such enlargement is to be 
paid by the Commissioner of Works to the company. 
There is to be a restriction as to the height of the 
buildings to be erected by the company fronting 
Carey-street. The other provisions detail the 
manner in which the purposes of the Act are to be 
accomplished. 
—_———“~<<—~>— 


THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Lrrps.—The Sites and Buildings Committee of 
the Leeds School Board, at the meeting of that body 
yesterday, recommended the confirmation of a 
scheme of limited competition for plans for school 
buildings directed by the committee. 


Lercrester.—At a meeting of the Leicester School 
Board on Monday week the tender of Mr. T. Bland 
for the erection of new schools for £6,170 15s. was 
accepted. 


Loxpon.—The London School Board, finding the 
purchase of a site in the Commercial-road, Peckham, 
which they had resolved to treat for, attended with 
some insurmountable obstacles in the way of securing 
it by agreement, have cancelled their previous reso- 
lution, and agreed to schedule the site for purchase 
by compulsion. 


Lonpon.—At the meeting of the London School 
Board on Wednesday the Works Committee stated 
that they had found it desirable in many cases, not 
only of sites scheduled, but also of sites which it 
was proposed to secure by agreement, to call in the 
aid of an experienced valuer of land before deter- 
mining on the amounts to be offered or paid for 
interests in the various sites. In consequence of 
this the committee asked the authority of the Board 
to appoint such a valuer in such cases as they may 
think necessary. The authority asked for was at 
once granted. Mr. Reed, M.P., brought up a report 
from the Works Committee relative to the acquisi- 
tion of sites for new schools and the hire of existing 
school buildings in various parts of the metropolis. 
The various recommendations of the report were 
approved. <A resolution was passed by the Board on 
the 19th June last, deciding that a competition of 
four architects should be held for a school to be 
erected on the North-green Sawmills site. As no 
architects had been communicated with in this case, 
the Works Committee recommended that the plans 
be prepared by the architect of the Board, and that 
the previous resolution be cancelled. It was 
explained by Mr. Reed, the chairman of the Works 
Committee, that this would effect a saving of money. 


The recommendation of the Committee was approved 
of. Since the previous meeting of the Board, the 
Works Committee had considered the reference in 
which they were instructed to make the necessary 
selection of officers for the architect’s department, 
and they now recommended the following to be 
appointed by the Board at the salaries mentioned 
below, subject to one month’s notice on either side: 
—Chief Draughtsman—Mr. T. J. Bailey, at a salary 
of £200 per annum (appointment to date from Sept. 
18, 1872). Senior Draughtsmen—Mr. James 
Howes, at a salary of £140 per annum (appoint- 
ment to date from Sept. 20,1872) ; Mr. A. Edwards, 
at a salary of £140 per annum (appointment to 
date from Sept. 30, 1872); and Mr. Edward Rake, 
at a salary of £120 per annum (appointment to 
date from Sept. 1, 1872). Junior Draughtsmen— 
Mr. Artbur Harland, at a salary of £80 per annum 
(appointment to date from Sept. 17, 1872); Mr. 
James Lackie, at a salary of £80 per annum 
(appointment to date from Sept. 1, 1872); Mr. W. A. 
Green, at a salary of £80 per annum (appoint- 
ment to date from Sept. 17, 1872); and Mr. A. W. O. 
Burton, at a salary of £80 per annum (appoint- 
ment to date from Sept. 17, 1872). Writing Clerk 
—Mr. George H. McFarlane, at a salary of £80 
per annum (appointment to date from Sept 1, 1872). 


<< __—_ 
LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


County or SOUTHAMPTON PROVIDENT PERMA- 
NENT BENEFIT Buinprne Socrery.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held on Friday week. 
The annual report of the actuary stated that after 
providing for all liabilities, and without encroaching 
upon the profits of future repayment inrespect of 
existing mortgages, the balance of profit for the past. 
year amounts to £1,022 10s. 8d., and having reserved 
£100 of this sum for the consideration of the next. 
annual meeting, he recommended that the remainder 
should be divided in three equal proportions, viz :— 
£307 10s. 2d. to the augmentation of the guarantee 
fund, and £307 10s. 3d. as bonuses to the unadvanced 
and advanced shares respectively. The guarantee 
fund would thereby be increased to £982 10s. 2d., 
but if £835 was considered at present sufficient, the 
excess of £147 10s. 2d., on being added to the allot- 
ment to investment shares, would give a profit at 
the rate of £4 14s. 6d. per cent., while the bonus to 
borrowers amounted toas muchas £2 ds. 6d. per 
cent. calculated on the whole repayment to the 
society in respect of existing mortgages. 

Srconp CuHaTHam Buizpine Socrery.—The 
annual meeting of the Second Chatham Permanent 
Building Society was heldon Thursday week. The 
directors’ report stated that the profits realised 
during the past year had enabled the directors to 
declare a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, which would leave a considerable balance of 
profits. The balance sheet showed that £2,727 had 
been received from investing and £2,313 from borrow— 
ing members ; rents from estates in possession £715, 
sale of estates £830, redemptions £530, fines £132, 
and loans on deposit £1,860, giving a total of receipts 
of £9,992. The outgoings during the year had been,, 
withdrawals £4,732, deposit loans repaid £1,658, 
solicitor’s charges £100, shares paid off £455, and 
interest on deposits £509, giving a balance at the 
bankers of £1,948. The net profits during the 
year were £1,059. 

—— —— 
STAINED GLASS. 


GRAVESEND.—Three stained windows, by Clayton 
& Bell, have been placed in 8. Andrew’s Waterside 
MissionChurch, Gravesend. Onewindowrepresents: 
our Lord walking on the water ; in another are two 
fine figures of S. Andrew and 8. Peter. The largo 
west window is also filled with a representation of 
the miraculous draught of fishes. 

JERSEY.—A window has just been placed in 8. 
Brelade’s Church, Jersey, to thc memory of the Rev. 
Wm. Braithwaite. The subject is ‘The Good 
Shepherd,” and the window is by Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, of London. 

—— 


A Lucky “Lona Srockxine.”—A few days since 
an incident occurred that excited the whole popula~ 
tion of the town of Alyth. In connection with 
the extension of the works of Messrs. Smith is 
being erected a fine brick stalk about 130ft. in 
height. At present the chimney is fully 100ft. high. 
When the builder was about to come down for the 
night he discovered that by some accident the rope 
by which he descended had lost hold at the top and 
had fallen to the ground. There being no means for 
him to descend, and after various plans had been 
suggested and partially tried, the happy thought 
occurred to the man of taking off one of his stock- 
ings, and running down the yarn so as to reach the 
ground. The scheme succeeded. To the end of the 
tiny woollen rope a small cord was attached. To 
the cord was fastened the ordinary working rope, by 
which the builder descended in safety, to the great: 
satisfaction of the hundreds assembled on the spot. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Breprorp.— The whitewash which has accu- 
mulated upon the tower of S. John the Baptist 
Church for centuries has been all removed and 
the walls repointed. The tracery of the belfry 
and west windows is partly new also. In the niche 
there has been placed a figure of the patron saint, 
and in a square sunk panel underneath has been 
carved the Agnus Dei—lamb and flag. The figures 
are by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. The whole of 
the contract has been carefully carried out by Mr. 
John Hinton, of Bedford, from the designs of Mr. 
Wing, of that town. 


Dariineron.—The new church of S. Paul was 
consecrated on Thursday week. The church is built 
in the Early Decorated style, and consists of nave 
75ft. by 26ft., chancel 28ft. by 22ft., vestry, organ- 
chamber, and a tower and spire at the south-west 
angle of the nave 130ft. high. The east end is 
filled by a large four-light window, ard the sides of 
the chancel by long two-light windows, and each 
gable is surmounted by an ornamental cross. The 
roof of the nave is lofty and open to the ridge, that 
of the chancel waggon-headed. The works were 
carried out from the designs of Mr. Pritchett, of 
Barlington, and the total cost is about £4,000, 
exclusive of site. 


Easton.—On Tuesday, Sept. 17th, the Bishop of 
Winchester celebrated the reopening of the tower 
of the parish church of Easton. The restoration of 
this fine old Norman church has been the work of 
about ten years, under the direction of Mr. Woodyer, 
architect. Great progress has been made in the mural 
paintings of the chancel, which is separated from the 
body of the church by a very handsome new oak 
sereen. The eastern bay, or apse, was painted with 
coloured diapers some time since, but now two large 
panels are added, containing “The Annunciation,” 
and ‘“S. John leading the Blessed Virgin tohis Home 
after the Crucifixion.” The spandrels in either side 
of these panels are diapered, and have in them the 
Lillypot and Tree of Life—the latter being drawn as 
in some old manuscripts, with animals (rabbits) 
playing round its roots. Painted wall hangings con- 
tiaue the colouring down to the stalls. 


Eien Broox.—The memorial stone of a new 
‘Congregational Chapel was laid on Tuesday week at 
Eign Brook, Hereford. The plan of the building 
will be a parallelogram, consisting of nave 68ft. long 
by 25ft. wide, with north and south aisles each Sft. 
wide. There willbe an arcaded timber framed cleres- 
tory running the wholelength. Accommodation will 
be provided for 560 persons. The style is Early 
Decorated, and the cost of the building will be about 
£3,000. 


Liverroon.—A new Congregational Chapel was 
opened on Wednesday at Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 
The building is from the designs of Mr. H. H. Vale, 
F.R.1.B.A., and is treated in the spirit of the English 
Gothic buildings of the thirteenth century, witha slight 
admixture of continental architecture in the details 
and window tracery. The spire is of an original 
form, being on plan a canted square instead of the 
usual regular octagon. The uninterrupted span of 
the interior, from eaves to eaves, is longer than that 
of any other Gothic church in the district. The 
walls are diapered in a novel mode and slightly 
tinted. The sole contractors for the building are 
Messrs. Wishart & Irving, of Southport, and Mr. 
Cowley has acted as clerk of the works. 


Ramsporrom.—On Saturday the foundation stone 
of a new English Presbyterian Church was laid at 
Ramsbottom. The style of architecture of the new 
edifice will be Gothic. On the ground floor seats 
will be provided for 500 worshippers, and in a 
gallery there will be accommodation for 200 more. 
The church is being built of stone, obtained from the 
neighbouring quarries. Its dimensions are 91ft. by 
42ft.; the roof, 48ft. high at the ridge, will be of 
one span, without pillars. Attached to the church 
will be a minister’s vestry, session-room, lavatory, 
and other conveniences. The main feature, exter- 
nally, will be a tower and spire, at the south-west 
corner, rising to a height of 125ft. The architects 
are Messrs. Blackwell & Booth, of Bury; and the 
work has been undertaken by local contractors. 


West Gorron.—The new (Roman) Catholic 
Church of S. Francis of Assisi, West Gorton, was 
opened yesterday. The architect is Mr. E. Welby 
Pugin, and the style adopted is the Geometrical 
Gothic, somewhat modernised. The church is 184 ft. 
in length, and 72ft. in width; and has a height— 
measuring to the ridge of the roof—of 98ft. Ex- 
ternally it presents a bold appearance, but is plain, 
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being built for the most part of brick, with stone 
dressings. There are in the west front—the most 
striking external feature of the building—three im- 
mense buttresses, of which the central one is in- 
tended to support anelaborate turret. There wil] be 
little external ornamentation; the internal decora- 
tion, consisting chiefly of carved stonework and 
sculpture, is the principal feature of the church. 
The main columns of the interior are of Halifax 
stone; the carved and ornamental work is in Bath 
stone; and the chancel columns and other portions 
are in red Mansfield stone. 


BUILDINGS. 


HUuppERrsFIELD.—The foundation stone of a new 
bridge over the Colne at Huddersfield was laid on 
Friday last. The site of the new bridge is partly 
on that of the old one, and partly to the north of it. 
The road over it will be 48ft. wide, and, with the 
approach roads, will be laid with 33in. Carnarvon 
granite sets. There will likewise be a 9ft. footpath 
on each side. The bridge will have one span of 70ft., 
with a rise of 10ft. 6in., and a solid ashlar front on 
each side. The wall on each side of the bridge will 
be 3ft. 6in. high, and will extend 48ft. beyond the 
bridge itself at either end. In the wall there will be 
thirteen pilasters on each side, including the wing 
walls, between which there will be ornamental jron- 
work. ‘The three principal pilasters on each side will 
be surmounted with ornamental three-light lamps. 
The coping of the wall will be of the best Newry 
granite moulded, 14in. thick, and no block is to be 
less than 3ft. Gin. in length. On the centre pilaster 
on each side, over the key-stone of the bridge, and 
facing the river, the arms of the borough will be 
carved. The engineer is Mr. J. H. Abbey, C.E., 
borough surveyor, and Messrs. Abraham Graham & 
Sons are the contractors. It is expected that the 
total cost will be about £10,000. 


Lrrps.—On Friday Prince Arthur laid the 
foundation stone of the new exchange at Leeds. The 
building is being erected from the designs of Messrs. 
T. H. & F. Healey, architects, Bradford. The 
style is Perpendicular Gothic. The structure, four 
stories in height, wili be in harmony with the 
architecture of Mill-hill Chapel, which it adjoins. 
The Exchange, in the centre of the block, 
is circular in form, about 60ft. in diameter, with a 
supplemental area in the north-east angle. The 
Exchange and News Room are planned in such a 
manner that they can be readily thrown into one at 
some future period, should extension be necessary, 
The Exchange will be lighted principally by lofty 
windows, but with the addition of a dome light, the 
highest point of which will be nearly 60ft. Round 
the sides of the room will be an arcade of twelve 
arches, composed of brick and stone. The walls, for 
a certain height, are to be constructed of ashlar, 
the pillars having carved capitals, and above these 
coloured bricks are to be used. The roof will be 
divided into lexagonal panels, which are to be 
painted in colours at some future time. The floor 
will be formed of Dennett’s fireproof concrete. 
ternally the building will have an imposing appear- 
ance. The total height of the tower from the ground 
to the top of the finial is 118ft., and below the latter 
is a lantern, with lucarne lights in the sides of the 
spire. In the centre of the Park-row front an oriel 
window is shown, a chimney gable breaking the 
outline of the roof. The angle next to the chapel 
yard is treated as a turret, surmounted by a conical 
spire, covered with slate, and rising to a height of 
84ft. The roof will be covered with green Coniston 
slate. The cost of the entire structure is estimated 
at £18,000, including fittings. There will be eight 
shops in all, in addition to the Exchange and News 
Room and the other portions of the pile. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Boothman & Broomhead; the 
clerk of the works, Mr. J. T. Brown. 


LupcGatr Circus.—The site at the corner of 
Fleet-street. on which the tourist offices for Messrs. 
Cook are being erected, has four lines of frontage, 
viz., to Fleet-street 34ft., to Ludgate Circus 30ft., to 
Farringdon-street 26ft., and to S. Bride-street 40ft. 
The ground-floor and basement, with the exception 
of two shops let to the Midland Railway Company 
and a small post-office entered from Fleet-street, will 
be occupied as the tourist offices. A portion of the 
superstructure will be let out as offices, and the 
remainder will be occupied by Messrs Cook. Mr. 
Horace Gundry, of 13, John-street, Adelphi, is the 
architect. All the facades will be of Whitbed stone 
from the Mutton Cove or Independent Quarries. The 
plinth courses of the front piers and the jambs to 
doorways will be Scotch granite, supplied by Mr. 
Nicholson. The style is Renaissance. The mezza- 
nine floor and some of the passages will be of fire- 
proof construction, of Messrs, Robert Dennett & Co.’s 
patent. The eaves gutters, &c., are from Messrs. 
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M‘Farlane, of Cannon-street. Hayward’s patent 
prismatic pavement lights will be used along the | 
extensive stretch of areas that surround the frontage, 
The Lias lime is supplied by Messrs. Tatham, Kay, — 
& Co., and the drain-pipes by Messrs. Doulton, 
Messrs. Perry & Co., of Stratford, are the builders, | 
OLpHAM.—The completion and Opening of the | 
new Infirmary at Oldham was celebrated on Friday | 
last. The building has an area of 12,205 square 
yards. The central portion of the building is three 
stories high; it contains the dispensary and accident 
ward, and the administrative department ; on either ‘ 
side are patients’ wards, each one story high, con- — 
nected with the main building by well-lighted corri- 
dors. The basement story contains the kitchen 
and other domestic appurtenances. The quantity of 
air to each patient, which is considerably above the 
average in hospitals, will be 2,150 cubic feet. Ther | 
main feature of the building, externally—the character 
of the architecture being Gothic—is a central tower _ 
over the entrance, with slated roof and ornamental _ 
cresting. The day rooms are half octagonal. The 
windows are of two lights, with traceried heads, and 
stone panels are left over the ground floor windows 
to provide for future ornamentation. ‘Thetotalarea 
of the flooring is 2,600 square yards; and the cost 
of the buildings about £7,500. The Infirmary has 
been erected from the designs, and under the superin- ri 
tendence, of Messrs. Woodhouse & Potts, architects, _ 
Oldham. is 


Saty.—A new hotel has been erected at the 
Brooklands Station, Sale. The style is Elizabethan, 
It is built of white and common bricks pricked out 
with red stocks, the whole pointed with black mortar. 
Its gables are half-timbered in English oak, and 
filled in with plaster on brick ; itsroofs arelaid with 
red roofing tiles throughout. A fine staircase leads — 
up from a spacious hall to the first floor, where there 
is} a billiard room, 37ft. by 27ft., with open-— 
timbered roof. The architect is Mr. E. J. Thompson, — 
of Manchester. 


WorcerstER.—The foundation stone of the : 
Hound’s Lane School, Worcester, has been laid, 
The architect is Mr. Ernest A. Day, whose plans were — 
selected in a competition. The accommodation, — 
allowing 8ft. square per child, is as follows :—Infants” 
school-room and class-rooms, 362 ; boys’ school-room _ | 
and class-rooms, 297; girls’ school-room with class= 
rooms, 297 ; total accommodation, 956. The schools _ 
are to be of brick, relieved by bands of coloured — 
brickwork and Bath stone dressings, The contract 
has been taken by Messrs. Wood & Sons, builders, — 
of Worcester, for £4,937, including school fittings, ~ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly — 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] ; 
To OuR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 

readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 

templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. ; 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, ; 

The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on } 
application to the Publisher. | 
Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. } 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 
15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s. 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 
In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to j 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING NEWS, post free from this Office, for } 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in Ss 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance. | 
The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. | 


i= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 


renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


RECEIVED.—A. B., T.C., W. H. L., J.P. S., Master eae 
E, W., J. N.. J. H., B.& Co., J. A. G., 0. B., W.T., F. Gy 
Art, E. M.S., Triangle, E. L. G., W. & S. i 

J. LANGHAM.—The drawings and description to hand. 


HENRY Murr.—Read some sixpenny elementary. boone | 
endeavour to master the A BO of construction hefore — 
you attempt to teach others. 


W. F'.—Purely a legal question. 
A. C,—Try Stephens’s stains, See advertisement, 
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Correspondence, 
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LEICESTER. 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Srr,—“ An Old Leicesterian” appears to be some- 
what offended at the peripatetic disquisitions of a 
correspondent. He calls in question the propriety 
of mentioning the names of local architects when 
criticising their works. It is nothing new to ‘ ques- 
tion” the act, but the good service which it renders 
has long been established. To say that a free, en- 
lightened, and generous press puts a wholesome 
check on the vagaries of society, as well as on that 
particular profession with which it may be identified, 
is simply to repeat for the thousandth time a tale 
very well known, but not sufficiently remembered. 
Some years ago, when architecture was in the in- 
fancy of its revival, it was the fashion to heap ful- 
gome platitudes on the chief practitioners, however 
fanciful and paltry their designs, and in that way 
3 vast amount of indifferent work was encouraged. 
Now, however, we do not profess to see in every 
flash, new, gaily coloured building a work of art or 
the mark of genius, and so for the general good we 
speak accordingly. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed, as ‘An Old Leicesterian” has done, that I 
see no beauty in the modern works of Leicester to 
admire. On the contrary, I look on Mr. Goddard 
as one of the young rising provincial architects of 
the kingdom, whose works evince great care, much 
study, and anxiety for effect. But to indulge in 
praise and adulation, as “An Old Leicesterian z 
would have me to do, and ignore his defects, would 
belie the cause we have most at heart, and miss the 
objects we have in view. When every architect 
remembers, as he should do, that he is a public 
servant, working for the public good or evil, in- 
fluencing pure tastes, or pandering to vicious habits, 
and that his works are watched with interest, he 
will then put forth his greatest efforts, and possess 
a more exalted idea of his station. In this way 
alone can architecture rise to its legitimate position, 
or realise its proper influence in the world, It 
would, therefore, be almost as effeminate to search 
for the sun at midnight as to expect that in criticis- 
ing a work the greatest good would be evolved by 
quietly ignoring the author, for in that case the 
effect would be disappointing, superficial, transient ; 
but when we see in the man the life of the work, the 
means to the end, and thus strike at the root of the 
matter, the impressions cannot fail to be indelible.— 
Tam, &c., si: 


GREEK AND GOTHIC. 


Srr,—Mr. Gildard has such a Boswellian faith in 
his authorities, and their sentiments of the sublime, 
that he can afford to dispense with ordinary logic. 
I must, therefore, briefly remind him that Mr. Hay’s 
appreciation of the beautiful in Greek forms of art, 
and Mr. Petit’s sentiments of the sublime, and Dr. 
Johnson’s veneration for antiquity, are not conclusive 
evidence that human genius exhausted itself when 
it produced the Parthenon. I, too, might cumber 
your columns with quotations from authors 
of equal genius as to the superexcellence of the 
beauty and the poetry of Gothic architecture, but you 
would not probably thank me for serving up any 
more “cauld kail het again.” I shall, therefore, 
simply suggest to Mr. Gildard a careful study, or 
rather reperusal, of Bartholomew’s ‘“ Essay,” and 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Stones of Venice” and ‘‘ Seven Lamps,” in 
the hope that he may yet come to a juster apprecia- 
tion of the genius required for the development of 
Gothie architecture. I am tempted to show him 
that, apart from its sculpture and associations, 
there is very little poetry even in the Parthenon— 
if there be any, it is the poetry of mathematics, 
which I treat with due respect. But the beautiful 
is infinite, and we have much more both of the 
poetry of Science and of Nature in Gothic archi- 
tecture. That the highest form of the beautiful and 
the sublime in architecture is to be found only in 
the rigid Doric of the Parthenon is the sublimest 
nonsense your pages can contain. That, with the 
present scarcity of marble and cube-stone labour 
and feuing areas the style of the Parthenon 
will ever become anything but a rarity is no 
hazardous prophecy. That for lofty buildings of 
many floors it has no capacity of development is a 
fact, and that the solemn porticos and general rect- 
angular, heavy, unnatural stiffness of the Greco- 
Egyptian style are too suggestive of the abodes of 
imperial mummies to be ever very popular with 
country gentlemen of the nineteenth century is 
apparent without gift of prophecy to 


ANOTHER PROTESTANT AND ARCHITECT. 


HOW TO LIGHT SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


Srr,—Your article in last week’s issue on the 
above subject brought to my recollection an example 
forming a case in point. 

The “Long Room” in the building for many 
years used as the Custom House at Stockton-on- 
Tees was (excepting an ordinary flat window in one 
corner) lighted from the top by means of an oblong 
lantern, say 7ft. by 5ft. on plan, and a better 
or more pleasantly lighted room for office purposes 
I have not seen. The light was admitted through 
the sides of the lantern, which rose about 3ft. clear of 
the roof, the top being covered by tiling. From the 
foot of lantern to the level of ceiling the plastered 
enclosing sides were bevelled outwards, admitting 
the light freely, and acting at the same time as re- 
flectors. 

For twelve or fourteen years I was accustomed 
to visit this room for business purposes almost daily 
—at all times of the day down to 4 p.m.—and in all 
seasons of the year, and can speak as to the equal 
and sufficient distribution of the light.—I am, &c., 


Seaton Carew, Durham. G. MARTIN. 


CLOSING THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Srr,—I saw with much astonishment, the other 
day, an announcement to the effect that the Exhibition 
would continue to be open until the 19th of next 
month ; and that during the last fortnight of its being 
so, small articles purchased there might be taken 
away, and that this arrangement was made for the 
convenience of purchasers; otherwise, I suppose, it 
would have been closed at the end of this month. I 
quite thought that the original intention was to keep 
the Exhibition open to the public for six months (fol- 
lowing the example of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the International Exhibition of 1862, and, I believe, of 
the one last year)—viz., from the 1st May to the 30th 
October inclusive. At any rate, if the Exhibition is 
to be closed on the 19th October, let us venture to 
hope that the Committee of Management will allow 
all the objects to remain on view there until it is 
finally closed. By inserting this letter in the columns 

; of your next number you will oblige.—I am, &c., 


London, Sept. 24. NATHANIEL WATERALL, 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION. 


Srr,—1. Are competitors restricted to one set of 
drawings, or may they send in two designs? 2. Is 
there any objection to the drawings being mounted on 
strainers ?—I am, &c., Uae le teh 

[l. “J. F.S.” or any one else may send in more 
than one design. 2. No.—ED.] 


Srr,—Has the rule laid down by the London School 
Board regarding the 25 superficial feet per child re- 
quired for the playground to be strictly observed: If 
so, accommodation can only be provided for one school 
on the ground floor. An answer in your next will 

‘ oblige.—I am, &c., Z. 

[‘*Z.” should read the conditions, and he will find 

this question unnecessary.—ED.] 


Irtercommunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 


|2658.]—Metallic Composition and Portland 
Stone.—Speaking of Portland stone memorials—l1. Is 
it indicative of ignorance to specify “the crosses and 
letters are to be accurately cut and carefully filled in 
flush with metallic composition”? 2. Is the process 
very difficult, or is there any other practical objection 
to filling incisions in Portland stone with metallic 
composition? 3. What are the component parts of 
the metallic composition ordinarily used for the pur- 
pose in question ?—K, 

[2659.]—Life Interest.—By what method would 
the present value of an annuity of £20 per annum 
arising from leasehold property be apportioned between 
the person having a life interest therein and the re- 
mainder man? ‘The annuity is a terminable one, and 
it is agreed that as regards its whole term of 20 years 
it is worth 11} years’ purchase—+.e., calculated at 6 per 
cent. The person having the life interest therein is a 
male, aged 50, and according to Dr. Farr’s tables his 
expectation or average of life would be 20 years—18°97, 
or (say) 20 years—so that if we take his term of life 
(20 years) at 6 per cent. we get 11} years’ purchase as 
the value of his share of the annuity, which leaves 
nothing whatever to the remainder man, who is en- 
titled after the life tenant’s death to the remainder of 
the term (if any). In apportioning the value of a per- 
petual annuity between the life-holder and the re- 
mainder man, I have hitherto reduced the uncertain 
time of the life-holder to a fixed term by taking it as 
equal to his expectancy of life. Thus a perpetuity at 
5 per cent is worth 20 years’ purchase ; a life-holder 
(male), aged 50, has an expectancy of life of 20 years. 
Twenty years’ annuity at 5 per cent. is worth 12°46, or 
(say) 124 years’ purchase, therefore under such circum- 
stances 1 have apportioned the value 124 years to the 
life-holder, 74 years to the remainder man entitled to 
the reversion. But this method will evidently not 


apply to a terminable annuity of short period, the 
values of which, I imagine, must be determined upon 
the basis of the chances of the life-holder dying within 
the term.—S. M. 


[2660.|—Cement and Mortar.—About twenty 
months since I had some Portland cement paving 
laid in a basement corridor, the orginal bottom of 
which was a hard dry gravel, but before the paving 
was laid there was probably 6in. of brick rubbish and 
débris from the new building over the gravel. On 
this was placed 3in. of concrete, formed of 1 part of 
Portland cement to 2 of hoggin, or the small stones 
screened out of the sand. Over this again was laid 
lin. thick a finishing coat of equal portions of Portland 
cement and washed sharp sand, which was brought to 
a face and finished with a wooden float. No signs of 
any serious defect occurred until within the last two 
months, when a portion of the top coat commenced 
to bulge up, and continued to do so until a huge blister 
about 5ft. in diameter and 6in. high was formed, Can 
any of your readers explain the cause of this curious 
phenomenon? The cement was heavy, and has set 
extremely hard. Some practical papers in your journal 
upon the minutiz of the manipulation of cement 
would be extremely useful. I often see the virtues of 
this material highly praised on account of its adapta- 
bility to various purposes, but I find that few work- 
men understand it. The cement is either too hot or 
too cold, too light, too heavy, too coarse, or too much 
watered, or excess of unslaked lime in its manufacture 
causes it to blow. So frequently does it turn out bad 
from some cause or other that it isa most uncertain 
material to use on small works where regular tests 
cannot bereadily applied. Another common defect in 
cement paving is that from the process of floating, or 
from some other cause, a brittle, shelly, smooth coat 
forms on the surface, which soon flakes off, leaving 
the surface in a very ugly state. Yet I have seen cast 
Portland cement treads to a flight of external steps 
which have outlasted Portland stone treads subjected 
to the same wear. Does Portland cement, like some 
Yorkshire stones, wear better externally than inter- 
nally ? Whilst upon this subject, also, I should like 
to know whether there is any objection to gauging 
Portland cement, for laying bricks, with a little mortar, 
as the bricklayers complain of the cement and sand 
working so short, and the difficulty of neatly striking 
a joint; under these circumstances they will, unless 
narrowly watched, mix common black earth or loam 
with the cement to make it “fat,” which is their 
antonym for “short.” With regard to selenitic mortar, 
IT hear that although, as stated by its proprietor, a 
larger quantity of sand may be used by this method, 
yet the extra sand renders the mortar so short in 
working as to prevent its use except in very thick 
walls. Will burnt ballast, lime, and cement, make a 
mortar fit for jointing, and which will not crumble 
with the first winter’s frost? I am told that ballast 
makes a very “tough” mortar, not brittle, but very 
hard to cut, but that it is porous, and in consequence * 
the frost affects it badly. Would a little cement mixed 
with it prevent this ?—R. L. 

[2661.]—Excluding Draughts, é&c.—Can any of 
your readers inform me of the best means of excluding 
draughts and rain from the bottom of an outside door 
in an exposed situation in the country? I have tried 
the ordinary weather-board with hinged flap, but find 
it useless, as the rain and wind blow up underneath it. 
—E. B. 


[2662.]—Ventilation.—Why do architects syste- 
matically and persistently ignore ventilation ?—F. 


[2663.] Market Competition, Blackpool.— 
Will any of the designs submitted—premiated or other- 
wise—be illustrated in the BUILDING NEws ?—F. 


[2664.]—Measuring Brickwork.—I shall feel 
greatly obliged if some one will tell me the correct 
way to measure & tunnel in brickwork, the walls of 
which are 18in. thick, and there being four rings of 
brickwork, 44in. each, or 18in. in all, between spring- 
ing walls, which are 13ft. apart; rise of centre, 6ft. 
Gin. ; height of springing walls, 11ft.; length, 20ft., in 
one length. No. 2 length: 23 bricks thick, same height 
and width, also length, five rings of 4}in. I have the 
work at per rod, as I always thought 272+ft. was a rod 
of brickwork of 14in.; but the parties say 306ft., or 
11} yards of brickwork, is the same in every respect 
as a standard measurement of 272}ft. If I measure or 
say as 14in., and then add the thickness or extra bricks 
thick, and bring the same to 14in. work, is this the 
correct way or not ?—W. May, jun. 


—_— 


REPLIES. 


[2652.|—Northamptonshire Churches. — A 
work entitled ‘‘The Churches of the Archdeaconry of 
Northampton” was published in parts in 1849 by John 
Henry Parker, Oxford, but was not completed, and is 
now out of print. I believe it is the only work on the 
Northamptonshire Churches collectively of any worth. 
—T. G. 

Tire HoLBORN STATUE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
At the last meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, it was resolved “ That the resolution of 
the 2nd May, 1872, ‘referring it to the Improvement 
Committee to obtain a design for the pedestal of 
the statue of the late Prince Consort more suitable 
to the site, and considered with a special reference 
to the proportions of the statue, the cost of such 
pedestal not to exceed £2,000,’ be rescinded, and 
that it be referred to the Improvement Committee 
to provide a suitable pedestal at an expense not ex- 
ceeding £2,000.” 
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_ DIsPtTE IN THE Buitpinc TRavE.—Messrs, 
David King & Co., of Mitre-street, Aldgate, were 
summoned at Guildhall, on Wednesday, before Mr. 
Alderman Stone, by John Whitfield, a mason, for 
£2 6s. 8id. for wages due to him.—John Whitfield 
Said that he was employed by Henry Moody, one of 
the defendants’ foremen. He was for the first three 
weeks at work in the defendants’ yard, and for the 
next three weeks on their job at 74, Cornhill. His 
last week’s wages amounted to £2 6s. 83d., for which 
he applied to Mr. King, and he had refused him 
payment. There were 14 other masons who had 
similar claims to his, and whose cases would be 
decided by that before the court. In cross-exami- 
nation, he said that he was paid each week except 
the last by Henry Moody. He had not seen other 
men go into Messrs. King’s office with numbered 
tickets to be paid. He did not know that William 
Moody had a contract for preparing and fixing the 
stonework at 4s. per cubic foot. If he had,it was a 
wonderful price, when he paid witness only 93d. per 
hour, but he knew that Moody hadno contract. He 
had no instructions from Moody to keep an account 
of anything besides fixing the stonework. He did 
not engage to work for Moody, but he knew that 
Moody was Messrs. King’s foreman, and had been 
for years. He received instructions to go to work 
at Cornhill from Moody, but when he got there he 
was under Mr. Fielding, another foreman of Messrs. 
King’s.—In answer to the summons, it was stated that 
it was one of those disputes between labour and 
capital which very often occur. The society to 
which the complainant belonged sct its face against 
sub-contracts, and the men, when any dispute arose, 
were anxious to keep from the knowledge of the 
society the fact that they had been working for a 
sub-contractor. The Moodys never had been ser- 
vants of Messrs. King, but had for years worked 
under them as sub-contractors, and that was as well 
known in the trade as that Messrs. King were 
builders.—Mr. Franklin King said he was one of 
the members of the firm of King & Sons. He con- 
tracted with William Moody .to do the stonework at 
74, Cornhill, for 4s. per cubic foot. That was pre- 
paring and fixing the stonework, but there was 
necessarily extra work to be done in order to fit in 
the stonework, and for that William Moody sent in 
@ separate account and was paid extra; but the 
receipt for the money was divided into two items— 
one on account of the contract, and the other on ac- 
count of the extra work. They had nothing to do 
with engaging or discharging the men employed by 
Moody. ‘The contract for this job had been sent to 
William Moody, but he had not returned it signed. 
They had written to him for it, and he had promised 
to sign and return it. Whitfield said he had seen 
the contract, and it was not signed; therefore, there 
was no contract at all.—Mr. Marsh, a surveyor, said 
that he had measured up the work done under the 
contract three times, and on the last occasion he 
found that Messrs. King had paid 135 per cent. on 
the work done. William Moody was called, and 
said that he had not signed the contract. He had 
not been overpaid by Messrs. King. He wanted 
4s. 6d. per cubic foot, and Messrs. King offered him 
4s., and as he had not signed the agreement he was 
not bound by the contract, so that the men were 
working under Messrs. King. He considered that 
the defendants owed him money. He had drawn 
nothing from them himself. His brother Henry had 
drawn money from Messrs. King, and he supposed 
he had paid the men with it, but none of it had come 
into witness's pocket. If the defendants had agreed 
to 4s. 6d. he would have signed the contract. In 
reply to Mr. Alderman Stone, he said that his brother 
employed Whitfield. He paid his brother as foreman 
of the job.—Henry Moody said that he was sent by 
his brother as foreman of the job, and all the men 
put on to it he engaged and paid. He received the 
money from Messrs. King, and paid the men. By 
Mr. Alderman Stone: He put “On account of my 
contract ” on the receipt because he was told to do 
so, and he was not much of a scholar.— Whitfield 
contended that as the contract was not signed there 
was no contract at all, and that, therefore, he and 
the other men were at work for Messrs. King. Mr. 
Alderman Stone said he was perfectly satisfied that 
there was a sub-contract between Messrs. King and 
Moody, although it was not signed, and that the 
money was received from Messrs. King under that 
Contract. It was not necessary for a contract to be 
in writing, and under all the circumstances he could 
come to no other conclusion than that the men were 
not engaged by Messrs. King, but were the servants 
of William Moody. He, therefore, dismissed the 
summons, and with it the claims of all the other men. 
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In digging for the foundations for 8, Stephen’s 
Club, at the corner of the Victoria Embankment, the 
workmen reached in the earth, at a depth of 20ft., a 
thick wall built of stones of great size, and standing 
upon piles about 8ft. long, topped with thick planks. 
The wall, which enciosed a considerable space, was 
probably the remains of the houses built for the 
canons of the collegiate church of §. Stephen in the 
time of Richard II. Severai barrow loads of bones, 
chiefly animal, have been found, 


NEW PATENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 

Hi. R. Miyns, Stapleton-road, Bristol, ‘‘ Metal 
doors.”—Dated 24th February, 1872. 

The features of novelty of this invention consist : 

First, in stamping spaces for panels out of sheets of 

metal of the size to forma door. Secondly, forming 


596, 


panels with mouldings out of one entire piece of metal 


by stamping and connecting and fixing the said panels 
to the spaces intended to receive them. Thirdly, 
stiffening the front and back plates of metal doors by 
hooking them together at their inner sides, or using 
short pieces of tubing with a screw or rivet passed 
through each tube instead of hooks. Fourthly, the 
use of channelled iron or strips of hoop iron for com- 
pleting the edges of metal doors. 


607. T. BLUNDELL, G. T. BLUNDELL, and J. W. 
BLUNDELL, London, ‘“ Construction of water- 


closets, &c.”—Dated 26th February, 1872. 


These improvements relate to those water-closets 
which have two valves in the passage from the pan to 
the soil-pipe, and consist: First, in so arranging the 
lower valve, its seat, and spindle, that they can be 
easily put in their place, or removed without having 
to take the whole closet to pieces. Secondly, in ar- 
ranging the cock, or valve, through which the water 
passes to flush the closet, so that the said valve is 
opened and closed by the movement of the lower valve 
in the passage to soil-pipe. Thirdly, when a valve 
having an indiarubber surface is used to regulate the 
supply of water for flushing the closet, and the said 
closet is placed on board ship, or in such other position 
that salt or sea water has to be used for flushing, the 
seat of this said valve is made of lead or other sub- 
stance that will resist the combined chemical action of 
the salt water and indiarubber; and vice versa, when 
the seat of the valveis of indiarubber, the valve is 
made of lead or other substance, excepting glass or 
wood, not acted upon chemically as aforesaid. The 
seat of this valve and the receptacle for the seat are 
formed so that the seat can easily be removed for in- 
spection or replacement. 


61. D. DuBBrin, Lewisham, Kent, “ Brackets and 
stoppers for ladders,”—Dated 4th March, 1872. 


In making the brackets the patentee takes a frame of 
iron or other material, the upper portion of which runs 
up parallel to the underside of the rungs of the ladder, 
and is bent over at the ends to forma hook or stay. 
The lower portion of the frame is so made that the 
upper part of it forms a platform whereon the board 
for working upon may be secured, and the whole of 
this portion of the frame is by preference made in 
the form of a scalene triangle, with its most obtuse 
angle downward. In making ladder stops the patentee 
takes two bars of iron or other material and unites 
them by a tie-piece. One end of each bar is made to 
project downwards to clasp the board on which the 
ladder rests, whilst the other side of each bar is bent 
or cast upwards, and is furnished with a flange to keep 
the ladder in position. 


663. R. Nasu, London, ‘Locks, keys, and box 


staples.” —Dated 4th March, 1872. 


It consists in one archimedean eccentric key enter- 
ing into many key-holes, each placed at a different 
angle, and throwing or moving many bolts, each bolt 
being in a separate cell or division of the lock and 
protected by a plate or shield at the point of contact, 
and also ‘n the box staple or other place of security. 


668. B. ForHEeRGILyt and T. W. RUMBLE, London, 
“Fire and burglar proof buildings,” &¢.”—Dated 
4th March, 1872. 

This invention relates to the general construction of 
fire and burglar proof buildings, rooms, and safes, and 
comprises in a novel element the use of iron plates 
which have been partially converted on one or both 
sides so as to leave one portion of the thickness of the 
steel plate and the other wrought iron. The said 
buildings, or rooms, are composed of a series of walls 
and air spaces, the walls being built or constructed one 
within or outside the other till the required thickness 
and strength of compound wall is attained, These 
compound walls consist of fire-resisting stone or com- 
position and metal plates, with intervening spaces 
left at intervals for air, water, or steam, or to be filled 
in with spiegeleisen, franklinite, furnace slag, glass, 
basalt, chilled cast metal blocks, or other drilled-proof 
substances. The metal surfaces are protected from 
corrosion by wood lining, or paint, or enamel, the wood 
if used being rendered fireproof in any known manner. 
The ceilings, floors, and roofs may be formed similarly 
to the sides, but in some cases plates similar to armour 
plates of from 2in. to 6in. in thickness, rebated to- 
gether at their edges and Supported on strong iron 
girders, may be used for the floors, ceilings, and roofs. 
Water tanks are provided on the roof of the building, 
or it is placed in direct connection with the street 
mains. 


669. T. BRovucuTon, Dalston, ‘Foundations of 


buildings.”—Dated 4th March, 1872. 


This provisional specification describes the forma- 
tion of a trench to be filled with concrete, &¢., by 
means of a stamping apparatus carried on rails or 
otherwise. 


670. ‘F. G. UNDERHAY, London, “ Controlling the 
supply of water.”—Dated 5th March, 1872. 


This provisional specification describes a cistern 
divided into two by a partition with a small hole in 
it: one side is kept full and the water drawn out of 
the other, 
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Cowprr’s Hovusr.—An appeal is made to dice 
the house of the poet Cowper, at Dereham, from 
destruction. The house is described as “a perfect, 
model of the eighteenth century house.” It jg 
built of red brick, with very wide unmoderniseq 
sash windows in the front. If Cowper has not 
enough friends in England to save his house before 
next April, the Nonconformist body of Independents. 
will pull it down, and build a chapel on. the site, 
The house has already been bought, and plans haye | 
been prepared for a “neat Gothic structure,” which | 
is to be called the “ Cowper Congregational Church,” 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS IN Inp1A.—Twenty 
scholarships for engineering and surveying have been 
founded, at the cost of the Maharajah of Viziana- 
gram, by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, for 
native youths, The Maharajah supplies for the 
purpose £15 a month. This is an excellent step for 
deficien 


THE THAmes EMBANKMENT,—One of the local 
statutes of the late session was to amend and extend, 
the Thames Embankment Act, 1862, and for other 
purposes. The object of the Act is to confer further 
powers on the Metropolitan Board of Works in re- 
lation to the Victoria Embankment and the roadway | 
thereon, and the ornamental grounds connected — 
therewith, The roadway on the Victoria Embank» 
ment is now placed under the management, control, _ 
and authority of the Board, except as to the Crown 
lands. The Board may make bye-laws for the pro- _ 
tection of the Victoria Enibankment and of the road- 
way as well as the ornamental grounds, &c. The 
Board is to prevent the posting of bills or placards, 
and to preserve order and good conduct among per- 
sons frequenting the ornamental grounds, and 
‘“ generally for prevention or restraint of acts or | 
things tending to the injury or disfigurement of the _ 
Embankment, roadway, or the said ornamental — 
grounds, or anything in or on the same, or to the 
interference with the use of the said ornamental } 
grounds by the public for purposes of exercise and | 
recreation.” The Inner and Middle Temple are pro= 
tected in their rights, as also the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and others. a 


Lonpon Company or Buriprrs (Lomrrep).—A _ 
meeting was held on Wednesday week at the Co- 
operative Hall, Castle-street, Oxford-street, at which 
Mr. Roberts explained the objects of the above- _ 
named company, which are to execute the work of 
general building in all its branches, with the specific 
feature of securing the co-operation of the work- | 
men employed, whether as shareholders or as parti- — 
cipators in the bonus to be assigned to them in — 
certain proportions. Theexperienceof the past few 
years is held to have satisfactorily proved that the _ 
only remedy for strikes consists in securing, in one 
form or another, the personal co-operation of the — 
workmen ; and it is thought that this can best be 
effected by their becoming, in greater or less degree, — 
capitalists. It is hoped thus to secure the develop- 
ment of prudential habits on the part of the work- 
men concerned, and also the greater efficiency of the 
character of the work done. By the alliance of 
labour and capital, combined with a judicious system 
of management, and judicial supervision, the 
company hopes to achieve that measure of succe 
which has attended kindred efforts at Rochda 
Leeds, Oldham, and elsewhere. The memorandum 
of association provides for giving to each workman | 
an opportunity of becoming a shareholder in the | 
company, and employing any shareholder, if ee 
suitable person, in preference to a non-shareholder, | 
and for dividing amongst all employés one-half of 
all surplus profits, after paying £10 per cent. on the as 
subscribed capital of the company, in such propor- 
tions as are fixed by the articles of association. . 
The nominal capital of the eompany is £10,000, in : 
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shares of £1 each. The directorate comprises the 
names of many working men. \ ay 


Epping Forest.—On Monday week two of her 
Majesty’s verderers and judges of the ancient Forest 
Courts helda Court of Attachment, and subsequently 
a Court of Swainmote, by adjournment, at the Town 
Hall, Stratford, when in consequence of the suits in 
the Court of Chancery being still in abeyance between 
the Commissioners of Sewers and certain holders of | 
forest manors, both courts were adjourned. It was. 
mentioned that notwithstanding the publicity which 
had been given to the illicit transactions upon this: 
forest, certain persons were persisting in carting 
away and selling for money almost daily the soil 
from Wanstead Flats, and that a considerable 
quantity of trees had been cat dowr and removed. i 
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Repprron.—Arrangements have been made for 
ypening a school of art in Redditch, in conjunction 
vith the school at Bromsgrove. An influential com- 
nittee has been formed, a suitable building, lately 
ised as an infants’ school, on Unicorn-hill, has been 
secured, and Mr. H. D. Dickenson, who will be the 
-esident master of the Bromsgrove school, has been 
sngaged as master also for the Redditch school, which 
will open early in October. ‘There will be morning 
and evening classes, the latter for artisans, at a fee 
of 2s. 6d. per quarter. Asa knowledge of drawing 
and art is very useful in some branches of the staple 
trade of Redditch, it is anticipated that the school of 
art will meet with great success. 


Dweiines For THE Poor in Lonpon.—In his 
annual report relating to the sanitary condition of 
the Holborn district, Dr. Gibbon points out that the 
Corporation are under a legal obligation to rebuild 
dwellings for the poorer classes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Holborn Viaduct within five 
years from the passing of their Viaduct Act, 1867 ; 
and adds that, inasmuch as the time specified by 
the Legislature has elapsed without the commence- 
ment of these dwellings, it appears to be the duty of 
the Board of Works for the district, in the interest 
of the public health, to take measures to compel the 
fulfilment of this wise provision of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

——_—__»—_—_—_ 


CHIPS. 


S. Mary’s (Roman) Catholic Church, Liverpooh 
was reopened on Sunday last, after redecoration, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
architect, of Liverpool. 


New schools in connection with S. George's 
Church, Bristol, have been opened. The building 
is a plain one of Pennant stone, with freestone dress- 
ings. Messrs. Hastabrook & Son were the builders. 


A strike has. broken out amongst the journeymen 
stone-cutters employed in the works of the new 
Palace of Justice in Paris. 


Tattingstone Church, Essex, was re-opened on 
Wednesday week, after extensive alterations and 
improvements, costing between £700 and £800, 
which were satisfactorily carried out by Mr. H. B. 
Smith, Ipswich. 

On Thursday week the formal opening of a new 
(Roman) Catholic orphanage for Preston took place. 
The building is in the Gothic style, and will ac- 
commodate from 30 to 40 orphans, besides some 20 
nuns. 


The parish church of Holt, near Wrexham, has 
been restored—the chancel by Mr. Christian, acting 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the nave 
by Mr. Douglas, of Chester. 


A monument is about to be erected at Smolensk 
to Glinka, the Russian composer. 


At the meeting of the City Commission of Sewers, 
on Tuesday, it was referred to the Streets Committee 
to consider the advisability of watering the streets 
by means of pipes laid down by the side of the kerb- 
stones, the pipes being perforated with holes. 


The foundation stone of the new Established 
Church, Govan, was laid on Saturday. The chief 
architectural features are confined to the gable next 
the street, in which is placed the main entrance door, 
surmounted by three windows filledin with geo- 
metrical tracery. The area is divided in the usual 
way, and there are end and side galleries. 


A column in honour of Prussian victories, which 
is to be erected in Berlin in front of the new palace 
of the German Parliament, will have a casing of 
bronze, the metal of which will be borrowed from 
the French guns taken in the campaign of 1870-71. 
The original intention was to make use also of the 
Austrian cannon captured in 1866, but since theinter- 
view of Berlin that idea has been abandoned. 


The subscriptions for the reparation of S. Alban’s 
Abbey have now reached the sum of £15,000. 


_ Mr. Henry Paull, of Manchester and London, has 
been chosen architect of the new church about to be 
built for the Rey. Newman Hall. It is hoped that 
the works will speedily be commenced. 


% The city of Weimar is to celebrate, on October 
Sist, the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Lucas Kranach, the celebrated German painter. 
The house where he was born in that town has been 
restored in its original style. 


The memorial stone of new schools at Rotherhithe, 
to be called the Gomm Schools, was laid on Saturday. 


The schools are in connection with the new church 
of 8. Barnabas. 


The foundation stone of a new Boys’ National 
School was laid at Hornsey on'luesday. © The school 
will accommodate 200 boys, at a cost of £2,000. 
The architect is Mr. HE. H. Martineau, and Messrs. 
Manley & Rogers are the builders. 


The 8. Olave’s (Southwark) Board of Works have 
presented their surveyor, Mr. Newman, with £100, 
im recognition of the services performed by him in 


effecting the widening and improvement of Tooley- : 
Street, without involving the parish in any Sate. | 


The £100 will be taken from asum of £600 which 
was realised from the sale of grease found in the 
sewers. 


A memorial in favour of an improved form of 
London Government is being signed by many lead- 
ing owners of property in London and many com- 
mercial houses. It is promoted by the Metropolitan 
Municipal Association. 


There are vacancies for almshouses and pensions 
in the Tilers’ Company. 


A monument, consisting of a white marble cross 
upon a rock of Cornish granite, to the memory of the 
Rev. Alexander Goalen, M.A., at one time incumbent 
of the Octagon Chapel, Bath, was erected at 8. Ives 
Cemetery, Cornwall, on Tuesday, September 10th. 


It is proposed to cover the new vegetable market 
at Edinburgh, at a cost of £8,000 or £10,000. 


The Newcastle - under- Lyne Endowed Schools 
Governors are about to erect a high school, a middle 
school, and a girls’ school. 


Mr. Thomas Rider, of the firm of Rider & Son, 
builders, Union-street, Southwark, died on the 14th 
inst., in his seventy-first year. 


Gruascow.—Mr. Gale, the engineer of the Glas- 
gow Waterworks, calculates from the increasing con- 
sumption that in 1879 the demand for water will 
reach, 47,000,000 gallons a day, or the total quantity 
which the present Lock Katrine & Gorbals works 
can be calculated to produce. 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Epinpurcu.—At a meeting of the Edinburgh 
joiners on Friday last, the following resolution was 
proposed :—‘‘ That this meeting, being convinced that 
we as a trade are not in a properly consolidated posi- 
tion—the result of which being that we do not, and 
cannot, in our present position, receive that remune- 
ration for our labour to which we are entitled, and 
that we are not in this respect on an equal footing with 
the other trades connected with building—and that in 
the past we have been guilty of a great dereliction of 
duty, we henceforth resolve that for the future we 
shall use all lawful and constitutional means of a prac- 
tical kind within our reach for our pecuniary adyance- 
ment, which of necessity includes our moral, social, 
and intellectual elevation.” The motion was unani- 
mously adopted. In respect of the second part of the 
programme of the business, Mr. Paterson gave a state- 
ment as to the present condition and future prospects 
of the trade. He said that the trade in Scotland never 
was better; and, though in Glasgow it might not be 
so good this winter as in the past winter and spring, 
in Edinburgh it would be equally good with what it 
had beenrecently. He thought the trade should press 
for an adyance, and that there could be no question 
that they were underpaid. It was thereupon moved 
that they should give their employers notice of a de- 
mand for 3d. per hour increased pay, to begin on the 
1st March next, and of another 3d. per hour to begin 
three months later. Asan amendment, it was moved 
that the demand should be for 1d. per hour, to begin 
onist March. <A further amendment, that only 4d. 
per hour should be asked to begin on the same date, 
was moved and seconded. The secondamendment only 
received 14 votes, and was set aside; the first amend- 
ment and the motion were next put together, and the 
amendment adopted by 136 votes against 24. It was 
thereafter unanimously resolved to support the demand 
for 1d. per hour of increase. A proposal to take up 
the subject of weekly pays was negatived as at that 
meeting, which was then adjourned. 


Heywoop.—tThe operative joiners at Heywood have 
issued the following address :—‘t Fellow workmen, we 
beg to inform you that the strike at Heywood is still 
in operation. On July 27, the Strike Committee wrote 
to the employers to ask for a meeting of delegates, 
with a view to adjust the differences existing between 
us, which they refused to comply with ; but they said 
they would find employment for afew of the men at 
their terms—namely, 31s. 6d. per week of 54 hours— 
providing we withdrew our advertisement from the 
papers, and declared the strike settled—that is, without 
a code of working rules, At an aggregate meeting of 
joiners, the employers’ proposal was indignantly ob- 
jected to, and resolutions were passed to continue the 
strike in its present form, unless our late employers 
would have the courtesy to meet a deputation of ope- 
ratives with a view to a settlement. We appeal to 
you, fellow workmen, to assist us by keeping away 
from the town, and to co-operate with us in our 
struggle. In doing so, you will be furthering the 
interests and welfare of your fellow workmen at large,” 


Lonpon.-—The position of the strike at West 
Brompton remains without change. On Tuesday some 
carpenters were very nearly ‘“‘ratting,”’ but they no 
sooner went in than they ‘“‘picked up” again, and at 
the mass meeting held yesterday morning the ranks 
were still unbroken, though perhaps not quite so 
crowded as heretofore, as many of the men in all the 
branches have succeeded in finding work at full-priced 
shops and jobs. At the committee room on Wednes- 
day, Mr. C. Matkin, the carpenters and joiners’ secre- 
tary, explaned that when he said, at Monday’s meeting, 
“from £12,000 to £15,000 had passed through our 
hands during the last three months,” he did not mean 

e 


it to be understood that the carpenters and joiners had 
received that amount, but that £12,000 to £15,000 re- 
presented about the total sum the workmen had raised 
during the late movement. He is now engaged upon 
a report of the part the carpenters and joiners have 
taken in the contest, to be sent out with the audited 
balance-sheet, which will include the receipts and pay- 
ments from the commencement to Saturday last. The 
newly elected delegation reassembled last night to con- 
sider the strikes at Corbett & M‘Clymont’s, Adamson 
& Sons’, and other smaller firms, The general com- 
mittee of the Central Association of Master Builders 
met yesterday to receive the report of the sub-com- 
maittee appointed to draw up the rules for the perma- 
nent organisation of the society, which is intended to 
take up the ground occupied by the General Associa- 
tion of Master Builders, prematurely dissolved after 
the great strike in 1859. According to the prospectus 
“workmen’s trades unions are so well organised and so 
extensive that the only possible way of meeting the 
various demands continually being made by the men 
isan extended combination of the employers of labour.” 
It was therefore proposed that the resuscitated society 
shall consist of any employer connected with the 
building interest in England, Scotland, or Ireland, who 
should be approved by the committee, the subscription 
to be one guinea annually. The main objects to be 
attained will be the collection of statistics and other 
information useful to the trade. The association will 
be in communication with all the other kindred socie- 
ties throughout the country, and will endeavour to 
secure by its organisation the prevention of unjust 
strikes against individuals, or oppressive demands on 
the part of the men. Besides adopting the rules for 
the future government of the association, the general 
committee considered some points of detail connected 
with the settlement of the late strike, 


peste ee 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stoye Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G.'s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 


——— 


TENDERS. 


BLACKBURN.—For the erection of a Congregational 
Church at Blackburn. Messrs. John Tarring & Son, archi- 
tects, Basinghall-street, London :— 


Ives & Son .....a0- Saocguesesnidcnesceenmnniay sa LBO28. 00 
WGI iassussosnees> carmen 0 0 
Cooper & Tullis..........00 4 5 
HigSOM ....ceseeeeeeves oer Aacoresn 0 0 
ADDOtE ....ccecsscccesce eeea 0 0 
Peto Brothers O70 
Cooke & Green 0 0 
Luscombe (accepted) 0 0 


East Woopuay.—For alterations and additions to 
house, and building stables, &c., at Star Grove, Hast 
Woodhay, near Newbury, Berks. Mr. F. C. Dyer, archi- 
tect :— 

Cooke & Green (accepted)......ssereereereeees £1560 


GuILprorD.—Ffor the erection of a pair of cottages on 
the Woodbridge-road Estate, Guildford. Mr. Henry Peak, 
architect:— 


Strudwick....... sivacasereyccussvesspese Opes wee vo09 0 0 
MASON caccceosese an diadiccisddiadsas ves eiees) OOO, ONO 
Swayne & Sons....seseeeesseesessesecseseeeees 322 10 0 
West (accepted) ....ccceeeereerersreenseeeree 315 0 0 


LAMBETH.—For fittings, fixtures, &., at the new Lam- 
beth Workhouse, Kennington-lane. Messrs. R. Parris & 
T. W. Aldwinckle, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Dia Dieiaveacienecsaeccense css ae uaslcmchehengenseaknamsaeedage £4124 
Carter & Sons..... Hee hace decasksonssenespauessye 3697 
Sharpington .& Cole.......cessseeerseesereereereeees 3600 
Nightingale ........ccceccecserrersecteceteceeseesoneoes - 3598 
Prebble & Morley......-ceseeseseeserecereseseecseees 3580 
FEMNOL.....cereccccccccscscccccsccsscccsssccsccsosensceneasce 3550 
BLiOtt ...ccccececcccceccsecsvsvesscvcccecccesccceosveseess « 3505 
Mitchel].......cc.cccsccseeeeseereneseseuseneeereeeseceeaes 3500 
Crockett (accepted) ....sercersersseeeseereeseeneeeee 3450 


Lrverpoou.—For the erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villas at Knotty Ash, near Liverpool, for J. Hill, Esq. 
Messrs. Troughton & Prescott, architects, Liverpool. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

Greenwood (ACCEPte)....seceernereerrersereers eons £1478 

Liverpoot.—For the erection of the National Schools 
of 8. Paul, North Shore, near Liverpool. Messrs. Trough- 
ton & Prescott, architects, Liverpool. Quantities by Mr. 


John Mather, surveyor, Bootle :— 
Rome ...... PUM et eer enya arma btepeks osnesvensress ooee £2092 


Greenwood .. 
Wells & Son. 


MAA inigr isso. scsskes 

Litt & Wilkinson... : 
Leslie .....ccceccesenssoeseees 73 
WEDSteL..crrescovseccnssccencsacensceseers 1852 
Burroughs & Son (accepted)..c.reererereeeres « 183 


Lonpon.—For alterations, &c., at 108, Mleet-street, E.C 
Messrs. Arding & Bond, surveyors:— 
Pritchard ... 
Nightingale . 
Barford ....ccccsscossnscccceccrscensorgansssonsonees meee 
Lonpon.—For erecting Clarendon Lodge, Maida Vale. 
Mr. H. M. Burton, architect :— 


FLO WAT. .cccecscsesccsscccsssovesecnnsseseocsocn Rhee evan £4782 
GRAINMION Vlavvnscncvercsssaccerenennsacsssesesonvonsessus 4735 
Nightingale ....cccccceeccersesesrenssecenreeenereeeeees . 4582 
Mitchell... . 4500 
OTT Ucaecnenaae 4488 
Timewell .iasscasessess Nuuacy cc MussNubeeaswsawensia enh - 4350 
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Dewell 


MMUtH cc ecceton eee aguas ansveccecsnessnesoechecencnaretute 
Cooke & Green .......cescseccocecs asloasaas ou ttewnene 


1470(!) 
Lonpon.—For the erection of the Western General 


~ Dispensary, Stafford-street, Marylebone, N.W. Mr. J. 
Saville, architect :— 


Dove Brothers......... 
Howard Brother 


RODANIG TS, owe. SOUR wise teAN naar. 


Seen eee eeeeeeeoeye 


Perry 7600.1... 
Cranwell & Garrad 4566 
LONDON. —For alterations and additions at No. 43, 


Leman-street, Whitechapel, for the East London Shoe- 
black Society. Mr. John Hudson, architect :— 


Sparks £1747 
Read & Son amber 
MEIELIO. .s eccececee 1688 
Outhwaite & Son.. 1679 


NINALEES sa) (isan aia ie oie eR Eee £1590 10 0 
i o) ApSd: O10 
1548 0 6 
0 
0 


1497 0 
1450 0 
Lonpon.—For the erection of school-houses, &c., at Old 
Ford-road, Bow (eastern site), for the School Board for 
London. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 
Ne wanan 46;\ Manniciectecsueneeeemkele ; 


Williams & Son....... 6783 
Dove sBrounergreeeny cea ee ee 6745 
HOODS tase ss cetoers ame ester aee ee 6699 
Marsland. 6590 

able irececne Saath sca uccs huey ccc ae eee bac ey UR tg we. 6480 
Henshaw. tene3 tee oe eres 6265 
BUATTOG cs cctact tks watch seek ORR Ss ORE 5987 


PWLLHELI.—For additions to the National Schools, 


Pwllheli. Messrs. Roberts & Morrow, architects:— 
BROUETES  tsaceteectetatanetath tert etna uke! £219 0 0 
Williams (accepted).....ccecccececeseccseecece 204 7 8 
ETUMPUT OVE y recent ath arte mate Oe 190-0 “0 


public elementary 
Mr, B. Adkins, 


architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. T, T. Green:— 
Bligh ..... eae sphpsweusenbeesee tearososscaptsbsn res £1603 10 0 
NIBUECS OSS reid OR Reh CAN aim n NAS hat © 1428 0 0 
SHTMDSOLOescvate stenssesteeivcstceenen 1348 0 0 
Naylor (accepted) ........csssescesecscesocse 1197 0 0 
Gammon...... paraceOecnsisnasseasteesensesteneee 1188 0 0 


READING.—For the erection of new parish church at 
Reading, Berks. Mr. Allen Dixon, architect. Quantities 


supplied :— 
Moamlayids HORers a .cccstvcret teeters ee £6786 
WACkS TG Bangs tanta rs ee eane pete evees 6689 
Nightingale 6156 
Staines & Son 5876 
Mann 


5462 

RUNWELL.—For farm-house and offices, for Mr. Thomas 
Kemble, at Runwell, Essex. Mr. F. Whitmore, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 


~~ 

a 

Oo 

o 
oooocoo 
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SoutH KENSINGTON.—For the erection of a Natural 


History Museum, South Kensington. Mr, Alfred Water- 
house, architect :— 


DEVENS OES ON eres teers gs ict reccees ckeses nos sesdceas £458210 
Clay & Son «. 454237 
IWieDSterin.ncceeccscece 445505 
Kirk & Parry. 444935 
Browne & Robinson 443750 
Brass & Co 443000 
Barnsley & Son 442600 
Briggs & Sons 452000 

DSP R ctor te kccocoete ns 438674 
UCAS eee 438550 
Smith & Co.... 437600 
Trollope & Son 433000 
Holland & Hannen 422350 
Bull & Son 421000 
Jackson & Shaw 418348 
Perry & Co 413785 
Bakers Gs Oss kar eee sabenoertees eee vee 395000 


SURREY.—For the erection of new national school-room 
and teacher's house at Wood-street, Worplesdon, Surrey. 


Mr. Henry Peak, architect, Guildford :— 
Swayne & Sons.............. sue ocsae veces tere £564 0 0 
Pearce & Clark 510 0 0 
Garnett eek es 508 0 0 
Mason 499 0 0 
Strudwick soe VAGO) LOO 
T. & J. Loe (accepted)..ccccccccccccc, - 453 0 0 


| Leeds. 


WANDSWORTH.—For making-up Wiseton-road, Wands- 
worth Common, for the Wandsworth District Board of 
Works :— 

Wigmore (accepted) ..........0e San ecuonearivees £210 


Witts.—For the erection of new schools at Pewsey, 
Easton, Wilts. Mr. S. Overton, architect :— 


WD MOA acissedcscaek Seek ou tdeeeds aes wees L544 
Night PAG oF i ascchcceaceareccbes tee. ee cee 479 
IPOBECO is senssevesscos socesscesneinessauvesqusencedsoe AUG 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 

BATH STONE OFFICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
——<p}—. 


LTO ARCHITECTS, 


GREEN ROOFING-SLATES. 

Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &., &. 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 

These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable or Gothic Architecture, at prices at 
under, 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


Per Equivalent to 
1,200 Slates. per square 


[ADYT.] 


Best Green Slates14by7... .. 217 6 dee) GR. GO 
Do. do. LOWY Osta s sae ee OL TAG 16s, 6d. 
Do. do. AS DY Te eee OD Oa eaten 
Do. do. LID Ta vey TALS 6 
Do. do. LZ by Gee fer Tie eee ed te. 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap 
plication to 

MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wiks. 

Specimens at Museum of Geology, J ermyn-street, Picca- 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 

————>-______ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHESTER, October 31.—For plans for the alteration 
and improvement of S. Paul’s Church, Boughton. The 
architect whose plan is most approved will be employed 
as the architect of the works, on the usual conditions, 
and a premium of £20 will be given for the second 
best.—Rey. H. Falloon, S. Paul’s Parsonage, Chester. 

DEVIZES, October 9.—For designs and estimates for 
an Odd Fellows’ Hall and Institute.—Mr. W. H. Hill, 
The Green, Devizes. 


KINGSWInrorD ScHoot Boarp, October 1.— 
For a design for school buildings to accommodate 800 
children, with class-rooms, master’s and mistress’s 
houses. Premiums of £10 for the best and £5 for the 
second best designs.—Mr. J. L. Holberton, Clerk to the 
Board, High-street, Brierley Hill. 

THE RoyAL NORTHERN AGRICULTURAL Socrery 
(DWELLINGS FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS), 
October 31.—Premiums are offered by this society for 
sets of plans, with specifications, for labourers’ dwellings 
of the following description, viz :—Class I.—Separate 
cottages on one floor, or on two floors. Class II.— 
Blocks of two or more cottages on one floor, or on two 
floors.—Mr. Alexander Yates, Secretary, 83, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 


VIENNA, December 31.—Yor designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 


———____ 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


ADEL (near Leeds), October 2.—For the ercction of 
a residence.—Mr., 8. E. Smith, Architect, Leeds. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 1.—For articles of 
naval brassfoundry.—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superinten- 
dent of Contracts. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 8.—For supplying 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards with iron and wood screws. 
—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 11.— For the 
supply of wrought-iron hinges to Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards.—Mr. F., W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Con- 
tracts. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 15,—For supply- 
ing Her Majesty’s Dockyards with ironmongers’ sun- 
dries.—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Con- 
tracts. 


ALDERSHOT Scuoon Boarp, September 30.—For 
the erection of schools, residences, &¢c.—Mr. G. B. 
Musselwhite, Architect, Basingstoke. 


ARMLEY, September 30.—For the erection of a 
mill, engine and boiler houses, chimney, stabling, &c. 
—Mr. J. M. Fawcett, Architect, 73, Albion-street, 


BomBay Srrerr Tramways, Dec. 1.—For the 
concession of the right to lay down and work for three 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming, 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to be 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 


BRIGHTON ScHooL Boarp, October 4.—For th 
erection of public elementary schools for 750 childrey 
on a site between Richmond-street and Sussex-stree: 
—Mr. T. Simpson, Surveyor to the Board, 16, Ship 
street, Brighton. : 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, January 15, 1873.—For th 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr, G) 
U. Walkem, Chief Commisioner, Land and Works 
Victoria, British Columbia. a | 

CuipPiInc Barner.—For re-paving the town, 
Mr. J. Ladds, 4, Chapel-street, Bedford-row, W.C, “# 


CovENTRY, October 7.—For the erection of Spon. 
street Schools.—Mr. T, H. Kirby, Clerk to the Board. 
Coventry. a 


Danzy ScuHoon Boarp, October 2.—For the ere: 
tion of a school-room, master’s residence, and out 
offices at Castleton.—Mr. T. Jackson, Clerk to the 
School Board, Danby, Yarmouth. ee 


DuBLIN PorT AND Docks Boarp, October 9 
For the supply of 1,000 tons of Portland cement.— 
Mr. N. Proud, Secretary, Port and Docks Office, 
Dublin. = 

EALInG, October 8.—For the supply and cart re of 
granite, clean sifted pit gravel, and broken flinte, Me 
W. Ruston, Clerk, Brentford. ae 


HAstines. —For warming, by hot-water, the Pavi- 
lion on the Hastings and S. Leonard’s Pier.—Messrg, 
Gross & Wells, Architects, 1a, Linton-terrace, Hast- 
ings; or Mr. A. Cross, 14, Strand. : 


ILKLEY, September 30.—¥For the erection of a house 
in Skipton-road.—Mr. W. H. Parkinson, Architect, 
54, Albion-street, Leeds, 


KIDDERMINSTER SCHOOL BoarRD, October 9.—For 
the erection of new schools for 600 children.—Mr, 
J. T. Meredith, Church-street, Kidderminster. | 


LonDon, October 7.—For the erection of a new 
chapel on the south side of the Holborn Viaduct.— 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, Architects, 10, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, W. C. ; 


MancueEsteEr, Sept. 30.—For the erection of ware 
houses in new High-street, Tib-street, and Joiner- 
street. — Mr. A. Lofthouses, architect, Westgate, 
Huddersfield. 


MARKET DRAYTON, September 30.—For repairing 
the highways.—Mr. George Gordon Warren, Clerk to 
the Highway Board, Cheshire-street, Market Drayton. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF Works, October 3,— 
For the construction of engine and boiler-house, 
chimney, coal-vaults, reservoirs, dwelling house, wharf- 
wall, and extension of low level sewer, westward to 
the Chelsea Embankment, with other works for the 
Western Pumping Station, to be erected on a site in 
Pimlico.—Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, Engineer to the 
Board, Spring-gardens, S.W. es 

NorTH-EASTERN RAruWAY, October 3.—For the 
construction of the Melmerby and Masham Branch 
Railway.—Mr. C. N. Wilkinson, Secretary, York. 


RAMSGATE, October 1.—For the necessary excaya- 
tions for the West Cliff Sewer Extension.—Mr. W. A. 
Hubbard, Clerk to the Local Board, Town Hall, 
Ramsgate. ; 


RAMSGATE, October 1.—For the supply of about 
1,000ft. of best 18in., 4,300ft. of 1din., 3,900ft. of 12in., 
6,700ft. of 9in., and 2,200ft. of Gin. best glazed stone-— 
ware drain-pipes.—Mr, W. A. Hubbard, Town Hall, 
Ramsgate. 


Ross, September 30.—For the erection of new schoo! 
buildings, children’s and officers’ apartments, infirmary” 
vagrant-wards, &c.—Messrs. Haddon Brothers, Archi- 
tects, Hereford. 


S. Saviour’s District BoARD or Works, Oct. 2. 
—For the performance of sewer and drainage works 
within their district.—Mr. H. Sturmy, Clerk, Board- 
room, Emerson-street, Southwark. i “a 

SE1TLE.—For the erection of a large brick chimney — 
for the Craven Lime Company.—Manager, Craven 
Lime Company, Langcliffe, near Settle. Ry 

SHEFFIELD, Sept. 30.—For the erection of proposed — 
offices, &c , at the Albion Steel and Iron Mills, Saville- 
street —T. H. Jenkinson, architect, 4, East Parade, 
Sheffield. A 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT, Sept. 30.—For the supply of 
gas and lighting the public lamps for eight months.— 
Mr. W. Bagnall, Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent. § 


TaDCAsTER, Oct. 1.——For the heating of Walton 
Church.—Mr. J. G. Blanchard, churchwarden. 


Wak DEPARTMENT ConTRActs, October 8.—FOr 
the performance of works and repairs, and supply of 
building materials, at Preston.—Commanding Royal 
Engineer, Royal Engineer Office, Manchester. 


WATFORD LOCAL BOARD oF HEALTH, October 5. 
—For about 900 yards of 9in.-pipe sewers and other 
works, and for forming about 1,000 lineal yards of 
roads and footpaths at Watford.—Mr. C. CG. Lovejoy, 
Surveyor to the Board, Waterworks, Watford. 

Worksop, Oct. 1.—For the erection of vagrant 
wards, a washhouse, and other buildings at the Union 
Workhouse.—John Whall, Clerk to the Worksop 
Union, Worksop. y 


——.@— = 


“REMARKABLE, VERY KEMARKABLE LNDERD” are the 
effects of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIO SALINE in Pre- 
venting and Curing Smallpox, Fevérs, and Skin Diseases, 
Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot weather. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 113, Holborn-hill, 
London,—[Apyr.] 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


HE article by Mr. Freeman on Roman- 

esque architecture in the present number 
of the Fortnightly Review, and a paper on 
German Romanesque in last week’s Saturday 
Review, present some features of interest 
to professional readers. ‘The main point, 
indeed, in the former essay, the assertion 
that the Romanesque style was, in its essence, 
a perfecting and not a debasing of Roman 
architecture, is nothing new. Mr. Garbett, 
in his suggestive little work on Design, pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago, had said 


the same thing, and had illustrated it in part’ 


by the same examples as Mr. Freeman. To 
do him justice, he had said it better, and had 
carried his principles more fearlessly to their 
legitimate conclusion. The position which 
is insisted on is this: all architecture that 
deserves the name rises out of and emphasizes 
the construction on which itis based. Thus, 
for instance, Greek construction was wholly 
on the principle of the lintel; a flat stone 
from column to column, or from pier to pier, 
spanned every opening ; and Greek architec- 
ture consists in the development and exhibi- 
tion of this lintel system ; it avows it, adopts 
it everywhere, and emphasizes it by its de- 
coration. Gothic construction, on the other 
hand, proceeded wholly on the principle of 
the Pointed arch, and Gothic architecture 
consists in the development, exhibition, and 
adornment of a pointed arch system. Thus 
Greek and Gothic attained harmony and per- 
fection, each in its separate way. 

But, when we turn to the works of the 
Romans, we turn from harmony to discord. 
Instead of one system dominating over and 
evolving every detail down to the smallest, 
we find in the same buildings two incon- 
gruous and antagonistic principles. Prac- 
tically, and for all except the smallest 
openings, the Romans adopted the arch, 
but their architecture was purloined from 
the Greeks, and was a mere screen to the 
structures on which it was applied. They 
had not invention enough to devise an 
arched style, nor self-denial enough to avoid 
the use of arches, and so they put up a 
series of shams and self-contradictions such 
as no artistic race could have endured 
for a day. Now, the whole transition to 
Romanesque, as Mr. Freeman says, and even 
- the whole transition downto complete Gothic, 
as Mr. Garbett still more truly says, was 
a continual getting rid of shams and in- 
congruities, and the end of it was that 
arched building cast off its borrowed lintel 
decoration, and expanded into the magnificent 
arched architecture of the middle ages. 

Mr. Freeman seems inclined to make more 
of the difference between the Round and the 
Pointed arch than we should do. We should 
- not, for instance, look on the mere form of 
the arch as being the vital difference between 
Romanesque and Gothic. We could point— 
at Canterbury, for instance, to go no further— 
to round-arched work, which is yet charac- 
teristically Gothic ; and, on the other hand, 
to work like 8. Tront, and other French 
Byzantine churches, which unites the Pointed 
arch to all the expression of Romanesque. 
There is a far more important structural 
difference—the presence or absence of the 
buttress, and till this feature was developed, 
we hold that any arched style, whether 
ee or Pointed, had something still to 
seek. 

This is the true secret of the imper- 
fection which every one, consciously or un- 
consciously, attributes to our Norman and 
its allied styles. This is what makes them 
clumsy and barbarous: that they had not 
learned the secret of making abutments show 


as abutments — that their piers, like the 
Roman ones which they had laid aside, pre- 
tended to support a vertical load, while they 
really resisted a diagonal thrust. They had 
got rid of a good deal of sham architecture, 
but they had not perfected their own real 
architecture, for they had not displayed one 
main feature of their real construction. This 
Mr. Freeman seems to overlook. He seems 
to have a fancy, as Mr. Petit had before him, 
for a round-arched style; and with sucha 
fancy we have no quarrel. a 2, 

There is much of interest in Imagining 
what might have been made, or might still 
be made, of the semi-circular arch, sup- 
posing it to be adopted by a race of artists 
like those of the thirteenth century. All 
we have to insist on is, that a round 
arch, like a pointed one, needs abutment, 
and that the style cannot attain perfection 
unless this abutment declares itself for what 
it is. This once done, the difference between a 
Round and a Pointed style would, we imagine, 
be but small ; and, in fact, we may already see 
what it would be, by referring to dozens of 
buildings, Early French and other, where the 
very conditions we have referred to already 
exist. Round-arched Gothic is by no means 
rare, and has often the highest beauty and 
interest ; but it is, after all, no more than a 
variety of the more prevalent style of the 
middle ages. It has reached harmony and 
perfection; but it has reached them by 
ceasing to be Romanesque. 

Yet, after all, there is a group of buildings ; 
there is a phase of style, in which Roman- 
esque, in its inmost essence, does reach 
something like perfection. The most interest- 
ing and the most picturesque of all round- 
arched structures does exhibit this mode of 
building, arrived ata goal of its own. We 
refer to the Apostles’ Church, and other 
kindred ones around Cologne. Unlike all 
other Romanesque productions, these have 
harmony, unity, completeness ; yet the but- 
tress is still wanting, and there is no visible 
transition into Gothic. 

How is this? Were we wrong in saying 
that a round-arched architecture needs but- 
tresses, and is imperfect till it gets them? 
No; on the contrary, these exceptional ex- 
amples are the strongest proof of the rule. 
The secret is, that we here see the dome 
superadded to the arch, and for the dome 
uniformly thick walls of Romanesque work 
are the very thing structurally needed. The 
arch and the cross vault, which is only a 
scientific way of using arches, both alike call 
for a buttress, for both alike concentrate all 
their thrust on particular points of the wall, 
and the buttress once granted they both lead 
to something differing very little from what 
we are accustomed to describe as Gothic. 
The dome, on the contrary, has a thrust 
against the whole line which supports it ; it 
naturally demands thick walls capable of re- 
sisting this thrust, and the Romanesque style 
as naturally supples them. Some further 
development there yet requires to be made ; 
the thrust-resisting character of the walls, 
marked as it to some extent by the arcades 
which, lighten their upper stage, and the 
wide plinths which project from their lower 
portion, yet remains to be emphasized more 
strongly. 

On the whole, however, the round-arched 
style comes in these examples nearer to com- 
pleteness than anywhere else ; it acquires more 
distinctiveness, character, and individuality, 
and, curiously enough, the reason is not 
that its construction has proceeded further 
towards developing an appropriate archi- 
tecture, but that its architecture has in- 
corporated a fresh system of construction 
which happens to harmonise with and suit it. 
The result of the whole seems to be, that if 
we want to work out a round-arched style 
that is not to be Gothic, the best thing we 
can do is to engraft upon it the dome. 
Probably one thing remains that would be 


PRIVATE DWELLING-HOUSES AT 
THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


T the forthcoming Universal Exhibition 
to be held at Vienna, in 1873, a promi- 
nent feature will be made of the private 
dwelling-house by placing it ina group by 
itself. This group will, itis hoped, assist in 
the solution of one of the most tmportant 
social questions of the present day. The 
object of the Commissioners is not so much 
to form a collection of ethnographical ex- 
amples, or to show the construction and 
arrangement of the ordinary private dwell- 
ing houses of different countries, as it is to 
point out what is considered by the imhabi- 
tants of these countries the best mode of 
building, taking into consideration the climate, 
local circumstances, and mode of living 
existing therein. ‘Thus, for example, a very 
common error in former attempts to provide 
dwellings for the working classes has been 
the construction of huge piles of bricks and 
mortar, in which there is no exclusive owner- 
ship beyond the two or three rooms having a 
a separate entrance, and the right of way 
down a common staircase. Whatever may 
be the economical or architectural advantages 
of this plan, known as the ‘‘ barrack system,” 
it has failed in almost every instance, owing 
to the dislike of the very persons who were 
intended to profit by it. Again, it is very 
doubtful whether the ‘ flat’? system has any 
future in London among the better classes. 
The experiment.in Victoria-street has found 
but little favour among us, and wherever this 
plan has been repeated it has usually 
developed itself into a mere modification 
of hotel life. In countries where this plan 
exists it has been found that besides the 
danger of overcrowding, we have the 
even greater evils of the loosening of the 
family tie, with injury to health and morality. 
On this account, therefore, the tendency 
everywhere is to restore the old family dwell- 
ing-house, arranged in such a way as to suit 
the requirements of modern life. 

The intention, then, of the group destined 
to represent the private dwelling-house— 
firstly by models, drawings, or complete 
buildings, and secondly by similar examples 
of individual rooms only—is to display all 
the apartments, even down to the kitchens 
and cellars, fitted complete with every require- 
ment for modern housekeeping, including 
all the most. approved recent contrivances, 
the whole being ready for immediate use. 

It is hoped by this means to present to the 
visitor a most complete illustration of the 
varied domestic arrangements of all countries, 
and one which he could obtain in no other 
way. Architects will thus be enabled to 
exhibit the dwelling-houses best suited to the 
climates and habits of their countrymen, and 
those interested in the important social 
problems herein involved will be ina position 
to make the most instructive comparisons, 
and to select and adopt such of the details as 
may appear tothem noveland valuable. It 
is, moreover, intended that as far as_ possible 
these houses, besides being completely 
decorated and furnished, shall be inhabited. 


By thus grouping together in their actual 
positions the handiworks of the cabinet- 
maker, the upholsterer, the painter, the 
joiner, and the potter, the visitor to the 
Exhibition will have every chance of arriving 
at a true conclusion as to their respective 
merits. 

In connection with this group it may be as 
well to draw the attention of English manu- 
facturers and exhibitors to a class of dwell- 
ings for which this country is justly dis- 
tinguished—namely, labourers’ cottages. Of 
late years we have given much consideration 
to this subject, and are far ahead of our con- 
tinental neighbours. Some good models and 
cottage plans wouldnot fail to attract a great 
deal of notice. Our cheap buildings, again, 
in iron, of the class known as ‘‘ temporary 


better still, and that is, to engraft the dome | buildings,” would also be well worth repre- 
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senting at Vienna, as constructions of this 
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kind are almost unknown there. We have 
but little doubt that if introduced by enter- 
prising firms (and such are not wanting in this 
country) iron buildings would meet with a 
ready sale. It would, we think, be found a 
very profitable investment to take over a 
number of iron houses of various kinds in 
order to put them up in the Park previous to 
the opening of the Exhibition. House rents 
in Vienna, owing to the dearth of accommo- 
dation, are at present enormously high, and 
a cheap and readily-erected building would 
find great favour there. Of course, there are 
a@ great many objections to iron houses, 
especially in cold climates ; but with a little 
care and modification it appears to us that 
for temporary residences iron buildings would 
be found to be the best and cheapest, par- 
ticularly in a country where the better class 
building materials are very costly. Thus, 
we are informed that the prime cost of bricks 
in Vienna is from 50s. to 60s. per thousand, 
and other material in proportion. In fitting 
up such constructions an excellent oppor- 
tunity is afforded to English manufacturers 
to exhibit our furniture and fittings, and to 
show these objects in actual use. Open stoves 
are almost unknown in Germany, kitchen 
ranges again, find no counterpart abroad. 
Gas stoves and small contrivances for warm- 
ing halls and conservatories are much needed. 
English furniture and wall-paper is, where it 
has been introduced, greatly admired, and our 
bedroom furniture should be adequately re- 
presented. Of course it is too much to expect 
of the English Commissioners that actual 
Specimens of an English mansion, a villa, and 
a labourer’s cottage should be displayed at 
Vienna, but we think that the opportunity 
should be embraced as far as possible of 
showing foreigners why it is that in England, 
above all other countries, we are able to enjoy 
the comforts and advantages of what no other 
European language, we believe, has a word 
for—‘ home.” 
Ss et 


FOUNDATIONS.—II. 
CONCRETE. 


1a making concrete, some people say mix as 

much sand or fine gravel with the broken 
stone or gravel as will fill up the interstices, 
and thus make a solid mass, but we have to 
consider that when this is done the lime or 
cement aggregates itself about the smaller 
particles, and leaves the larger stones com- 
paratively bare ; so that concrete thus made 
has little or no more cohesion than a body of 
gravel that is naturally deposited, for, ex- 
cept in the case of seacoast shingle, which is 
a distinct substance from ordinary gravel, 
nature has already filled up all the interstices 
of the gravel pebbles with sand and finer 
gravel. Now, however admirable may be 
the operations of nature in this respect, we 
aim at something better for our purposes in 
making concrete, which is essentially an arti- 
ficial substance. We have, then, to consider 
this, whether by the addition of lime or 
cement to the chief component of concrete 
we shall make it better by filling up the in- 
terstices of the larger particles with con- 
creted sand and fine gravel, or whether we 
shall, by excluding small particles as much 
as possible, make the lime or cement stick 
together the larger particles. To determine 
this question we must take into considera- 
tion how much lime or cement is allowed to 
be used. If it is allowed ad libitum we 
should make the very best concrete by add- 
ing to the clean gravel just so much fine 
material as to fill all the interstices, and the 
result would then be that the larger particles 
and the smaller would all be cemented to- 
gether into a conglomerate rock, for the ex- 
cess of lime or cement more than is taken up 
by the fine material then attaches itself to 
the larger stones; but as economy must be 
considered, the quantity of lime or cement is 
limited to some given proportion between it 
and the chief component. It is seldom that 
more than 1 of lime to 6 of gravel or broken 
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stone is used, by measure, and more often 1 
to 7; and as there are 21 bushels in a cubic 
yard, every cubic yard of gravel or broken 
stone requires, with this proportion, 3 bushels 
of lime. At first sight it would seem strange 
that there should exist any difference of 
opinion about the best method of making 
and depositing concrete, and yet there is such 
a difference. Some people say tip it into the 
foundation from a height—say 10ft., but do 
not meddle with it afterwards; while others 
say wheel it in, and deposit it quietly, and 
ram it; but this difference of practice may 
be accounted for and explained by the follow- 
ing considerations. If fine material is mixed 
with the coarser, and they be thrown down 
together from a height, with the intention of 
consolidating the mass, the larger material 
becomes separated from the smaller while 
falling, and the concrete is found to be in 
some places an aggregation of large particles 
and in others of small particles, the separa- 
tion being due to the difference in the specific 
gravity of the materials, and the mass being 
then less homogeneous is of course less strong, 
for the strength of concrete, like that of any 
other material upon which weights are laid, 
depends upon its frictional stability, and if 
the particles of which it is composed are so 
disposed that they readily slide upon each 
other there will be little or no stability. A 
mass of clean shingle will not carry much 
weight, for however hard the individual par- 
ticles may be, they slide upon each other 
laterally, and allow the weight to-sink. If 
these are cemented together the mass will 
carry a greater weight by reason of the 
attachment of the cement, and to the degree 
of its strength. If now, in addition to the 
attachment of the shingle by means of cement 
the interstices were filled, without being 
over-filled, with-finer material, as sand or 
fine gravel, the strength would be still more 
increased, because this filling up of the in- 
tersects would oppose another obstacle to the 
sliding of the pebbles upon each other; but 
that which makes this attempted filling of 
the interstices practically useless and unat- 
tainable is that it cannot be equally and uni- 
formly ensured throughout the mass, the 
mass consisting in some places of aggrega- 
tions of large particles and in others of 
smaller, Now, if this reasoning be correct, 
it follows that the concrete will be stronger 
if the finer material be excluded, and, further, 
that the best concrete is that which consists 
of angular stones which interlock with each 
other. Here, then, isto be found the explanation 
of the difference in practice, when in one case 
the material is tipped from a height and in 
another is deposited quietly, for with angular 
materials of an even size and specific gravity 
the greater the height from which they are 
thrown in the greater the consolidation will 
be, while in the other case the less the height 
the better. In mixing concrete composed of 
angular stones alone each one is surrounded 
with its due quantity of lime or cement, 
which adheres to it during its descent, but if 
inadherent sand or fine gravel be mixed with 
it, not only will a separation of the proper 
relative positions of the materials take place 
in their descent, but the larger particles will 
be robbed of their due quantity of lime or 
cement by the smaller. 

It is to be remarked, however, that, even 
with angular stones, where the concrete is 
thrown in from a height, the lime or cement 
will in some degree be shaken off the stones, 
and although, if we could deposit the mass 
in very thin and even layers, that which 
might be separated from one barrowful would 
attach itself to one below it, and soa com- 
pensatory action take place, yet we cannot, 
or at least do not in practice, spread out the 
layers sufficiently thin to cause this to take 
effect. The consideration, then, is whether 
in any case concrete should be thrown into 
a foundation from a height, or whether it 
should not rather be wheeled in upon the 
level, and deposited as quietly as possible. 
If it could then be rolled with heavy rollers, 
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the best concrete would probably in that way 


to effecta similar purpose. Now, as to punning, — 
there are two considerations belonging to it, 
Lime or cement deposited dry—that is not 
absolutely in water—should not be disturbed — 
after it has once begun to set. If abroad 
and heavy roller could be drawn over each 
layer as soon as it is deposited, the congoli- 
dation might be effected, or if broad stampers 
could be substituted the same might be done, 
but with small punners or rammers it ig 
probable that the action of each petty blow is — 
merely to shift the material laterally, and to 
still further separate the coating of lime or 
cement from the stones without effecting a 
real consolidation. ae 
So far as this lateral movement presses out 


the material more closely to the sides by — 


which it is confined, whether that be sheet 


piling, or the sides of a trench or of a foun- — 


| 
be made, but as in most cases this could not 
be done, punning is sometimes recommended _ 


dation pit, itis good for that reason, asit tends — 
to prevent further spreading of the concrete 4 


when the weight of the superstructure and — 
its load is laid upon it. The question, then, is 
whether a mass of angular stones, which — 
interlock with each other, spread in thin 
layers and punned so as to press it firmly 
against the sides, or else tipped from a con- 
siderable height, is not more unyielding than 
a mixture of large and small particles imper- _ 
fectly cemented together with lime or cement, 
and either punned or thrown from a height. — 
That in the London district, where plenty 
of clean ballast, or coarse and fine gravel and 
sand naturally mixed, is used with a due pro- 
portion of good Portland cement, or with 
ground blue lias lime, most excellent concrete 
is made, there can be no doubt ; but its excel- 
lence would appear to be due wholly to the 
goodness of the cement, and good Portland 
cement is not procurable everywhere and by 


everybody who may use concrete, and if it 
were, and if a due proportion of it were — 


allowed, clean gravel is not to be had every- 


where; but granting that all these are pro- — 


curable, and allowed in due proportion, the — 


mixing is often so clumsily done as to make — 
null and of no effect the best materials. In 
short, from these considerations it would 
appear that a closely packed bed of angular 
stones is a betterfoundation than one of weak 
concrete. 


If this be true of dry foundations it must — 


be more true of those deposited in water. 
When ground lime or Portland cement is 
mixed with ballast and thrown into water, 
even though it be but a few inches in depth, 
and though it be quiet, the best part of the 
lime or cement—that is, the silicates—will be 


washed out and form a skin on the surface — 


of the water, leaving the gravel bare. ‘There 


are many devices to prevent this, such as 


lowering the concrete down in bags and — 
emptying them at the bottom; shooting the 

materials down wooden trunks, &c., and the 
difficulty of retaining the cement in the con-— 


crete when water is present induced Mr. 


Kinipple to adopt a method which is directly 
opposed to one of the principles that it has 


always been thought necessary to observe in ~ 


dealing with cement, that, namely, that ib — 
begins to set as soon as it is mixed, and there- 
fore that its crystallisation ought not to be 
interfered with by working up again cement 
that has become partially set. But in the 
discussion on Mr. Grant’s paper on the 
strength of cement, read at the Institution of _ 
Civil Engineers, Mr. Kinipple described his 
method to be to mix the materials on the 
top with just sufficient water, and to turn 
them over and spread them out in a thin 
layer, and when, in a few hours’ time, they 
have become a stiff but not dry mass, to 
break it up and deposit it in the foundation 
in a:crumbling state, by which means he was . 
able to retain all, or nearly all the cement, 
in the mass of concrete. But when it becomes 
expedient to throw overboard a recognised 
principle in order to accomplish any given 
end, it may well be supposed that there 1s 
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something wrong somewhere, and that which 
is probably wrong in this case is that the 
cement was not finely ground, and not 
thoroughly air-slaked before use, whereby a 
reserved power of cohesion would ensue, 
which would be brought into action when the 
material was broken up, and redeposited in 
water. 
ee 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF ROMANESQUE 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


HE only sound classification of styles of archi- 
tecture is that which arranges them according 
to their leading principles of construction. Of such 
principles, as far as we know at present, there are 
only three; more accurately speaking, there are only 
two, one of which again falls into two great sub- 
divisions. ‘The two great systems of construction 
are the Entablature and the Arch, and the arch again 
may be either round or pointed. We thus get three 
distinct forms of construction, the Entablature, the 
Round Arch, and the Pointed Arch. And each of 
these principles of construction has been, in its own 
time and place, the animating principle of a style of 
architecture. That is to say, there have been times 
and places in which each of the three has not only 
been the prevalent form of construction, but has 
been accompanied by an harmonious and consistent 
system of decoration. Each of the three construct- 
ive principles may be looked on as the expression 
of an esthetical principle. In the case of two out 
of the three this is generally acknowledged. It is 
universally felt that the architecture of the entabla- 
ture is the expression of horizontal extension, that 
the architecture of the pointed archis the expression 
of vertical extension. It is generally acknowledged 
that the perfection of the horizontal idea is to be 
found in the highest form of the architecture of the 
entablature—that is, in the architecture of old Greece. 
It is generally acknowledged that the perfection of 
the vertical idea is to be found in the highest form 
of the architecture of the pointed arch, that is in 
the Gothic architecture of medieval Europe. It is 
not so generally acknowledged that the intermediate 
form of construction, the round arch, has also its 
leading ssthetical idea. It is not so generally 
acknowledged that there have been times and places 
in which the round arch also has produced a style, 
not perhaps approaching so nearly to ideal perfection 
as either of the other styles, but still coming near 
enough to it to be set alongside the other two as an 
independent and equal form of art. 

Yet, if we admit the entablature, the round arch, 
and the pointed arch to be the three chief, and 
seeemingly the three only possible, forms of archi- 
tectural construction, it seems necessarily to follow 
that the round-arched construction must have its 
leading sthetical idea no less than the other two, 
and that it must be capable, no less than the other 
two, of an ideal perfection. Whether it has ever 
actually reached its perfection or not, whether it has 
ever come so near to it as the other two have, is a 
question which is not now to the point. It will not 
do to say that there is a perfection of the arched 
style, but that its perfection must be looked for in 
the architecture of the pointed arch, and that the 
architecture of the round arch is an imperfect form. 
The answer is plain; the round arch is construc- 
tively as good a form of construction as either the 
entablature or the pointed arch. As a mode of 
building, it stands on a perfect level with tkem. 
Now, if we admit that all good and honest archi- 
tecture consists in finding appropriate forms of 
decoration for good and honest forms of ccnstruc- 
tion, it would seem to follow that every good and 
honest form of construction must be capable of 
finding some appropriate form of decoration, and of 
thereby reaching an ideal perfection. It seems, then, 
to follow that the architecture of the round arch 
has a right to be looked on as an independent form 
of art on aperfect level with the architecture of the 
entablature and the architecture of the pointed arch. 
Of course, it does not follow that it has ever been 
actually carried so near to ideal perfection as either 
of the other styles. It is enough if we allow that 
it has, like them, its leading idea, and that it is 
capable of an ideal perfection, whether it has ever 
actually reached it or not. 

Some of the causes of the general unwillingness 
to admit the claims of the architecture of the 
round arch to an equal place alongside of the other 
two great forms are obvious enough. First of all, 
I am free to admit that the architecture of the 
round arch never has, as a matter of fact, been 
carried so near to perfection as both the other two 
forms have. There is no round-arched building so 


* From an elaborate article by EDWARD A, FREEMAN, in 


the last number of the Fortnightl ; 
Chapman & Hall, rinightly Review, published by 


absolutely satisfactory as a work of art as either the 
best Grecian or the best Gothic buildings. In com- 
paring Romanesque and Gothic buildings, a much 
greater share of the charm of the Romanesque 
building belongs to its age and its historical associa- 
tions, a much less share to its actual merit as a work 
of art. I know not how others may feel, but to my 
own mind this is proved by the following test. A 
modern Gothic building, if it be really as good asan 
ancient one, is as satisfactory as an ancient one. 
But a modern Romanesque building is, to my mind 
at least, simply grotesque. The more closely it re- 
produces an ancient building the more grotesque it 
becomes. ‘This, I think, proves that, in the case of 
the Gothic building, we do, in the strictest sense, 
admire a work of art, while a great part of the 
charm of the Romanesque building is derived from 
other sources. But, if round-arched architecture 
has never been actually carried so near to perfection 
as the other two styles, that fact in no way dis- 
proves its abstract capacity of reaching an equal 
relative perfection. Secondly, though I believe the 
round-arched style to have a leading idea equally 
with the other styles, and to have equally with 
them an appropriate form of decoration, yet neither 
the leading idea nor the appropriate form of 
decoration is quite so obvious in the case of 
the round-arched style as it is in the case of the 
other two. There is something negative about all 
the characteristics of round-arched architecture. 
While the leading idea of the architecture of the 
entablature is that of horizontal extension, while 
the leading idea of the architecture of the pointed 
arch is that of vertical extension, I take the leading 
idea of the round-arched style to be that of no ex- 
tension either way, but of simple rest and immo- 
bility. The round-arched form again has another 
peculiarity. No other can so well dispense with 
ornament. Either a Grecian or a Gothic building 
would be wholly intolerable, if it were so utterly 
void of ornament as many Romanesque buildings 
are which are perfectly satisfactory in their own 
way. Indeed, we may safely say that, the larger a 
Romanesque building is, the plainer it may be, 
perhaps ought, to be. A small chapel in that style 
is commonly much richer than a great minster. 
What, too, is the nature of Romanesque ornament, 
when we get any? It is again something of a 
negative kind. The Greek mouldings are of a kind 
which serve to strengthen the horizontal lines sup- 
plied by the construction of the building. The 
Gothic mouldings are of a kind which serve to 
strengthen the vertical lines supplied by the 
construction of the building. In Romanesque 
neither of these forms seems appropriate. A 
round arch moulded after either the Grecian or 
the Gothic fashion is never satisfactory. Either the 
horizontal or the vertical idea is suggested, and each 
of them is inconsistent with the spirit of a style 
whose leading idea is pure rest and immobility. 
Moulding, indeed, in the strictest sense of the word, 
moulding which affects the section, is really out of 
place in a Romanesque building. The true Roman- 
esque ideal leaves the orders of the arch in their 
natural square section, and seeks enrichment by 
ornament on the surface, whether by coloured orna- 
ment, as in Italy, or by what we may call surface- 
moulding, as in our own Norman. At most it 
attaches a heavy roll—a continuation of the jamb- 
shaft—to the square section, instead of carving the 
square section itself away, as in the Gothic system 
of mouldings. In all this we see the negative cha- 
racter of the style. It has a leading idea; it has an 
appropriate form of ornament; both are capable of 
definition ; but both are perhaps most easily under- 
stood by describing them as something which is 
neither Grecian nor Gothic. Again, in our Northern 
Romanesque, though there is a stateliness and majesty 
above all other styles, there is seldom anything to be 
called real beauty of detail, such as wefind in Grecian 
on the one side and in Gothic on the other. The 
truth is that the time when the round-arched style 
came nearest to perfection in the general design of 
its buildings was a time when, in northern countries 
at least, the decorative arts were at a very low ebb. 
An English sculptured capital of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is, in its way, as beautiful as anything in 
Greek art. But when a capital of the eleventh or 
the first half of the twelfth century anywhere north 
of the Alps attempts sculpture, animal or vegetable, 
the effect is simply grotesque. We may apply the 
test which I before gave. A modern reproduction 
either of a Corinthian or of an Early Gothic capital 
may be fully as pleasing to the eye as the original. 
But a modern imitation of an enriched Norman or 
Lombard capital, with its rude volutes and its 
strangely disproportioned men and beasts, is not 
pleasing, but ridiculous. It has not the charm of 
antiquity and historical association which belongs to 
the original, and it has nothing to put in its place, 


This last difficulty, strongly as it may be felt in 
most Northern and in some Italian Romanesque, 
would prove nothing at Pisa or Lucca. Butall that 
I have been saying as to the negative character of 
Romanesque architecture and as to the lack of beauty 
in its detail, would of itself go far to account for the 
unwillingness so commonly felt to see in the archi- 
tecture of the round arch an independent style rank- 
ing alongside of the architecture of the entablature 
and that of the pointedarch. But I think that we 
have not yet got tothe root of the matter. To 
admit the round-arched styleas an independent form 
of equal rank with the other two, involves giving up 
a whole train of notions about ancient and modern, 
Classical, and the like. If we are to admit the 
claims of the round-arched style as I have put 
them, we must altogether wipe out the hard and fast 
line between ancient and modern. We must admit 
the continuous existence of a style whose earlier 
examples were the work of ‘‘ Classical” Romans, 
while its later examples were the work of Barbarians, 
Goths, and the like. It would be hard to make 
many people believe that a really wider line ought 
to be drawn between two forms of Medieval work 
than between one form of Medieval work 
and one form of Classical. It would be harder 
still to make them believe that one form of Classical 
architecture ought to be looked on as a mere imper- 
fect transition to a style which was brought nearer 
to perfection at the hands of Medieval barbarians. 
To those who take a wider view of general history 
there is no difficulty in all this. Sweep away the 
distinction of “ancient” and ‘‘modern”—cease to 
look on things ‘Classical” as something all by 
themselves, hedged in from everything belonging to 
other times and nations—learn to look on history as 
a whole, and the history of Greece or of Rome 
simply as a part of that whole—and there will no 
longer seem anything strange or incongruous in 
holding that, in architecture, in language, or in any- 
thing else, the function of the first century on 
either side of our «era was simply to pave the way for 
the eleventh or twelfth century after it. Once 
grasp the true life and spirit of the long Imperial 
history, and there will seem nothing wonderful in 
fixing on the third century, in purely Classical eyes 
atime of decay and degradation, as a time which 
alike in religion, in law, and inart, stands out as one 
of the great creative ages of the world. 


The essence of good architecture of any kind is 
that its constructive system should be put boldly 
forward, that its decorative system should be such 
as in no way conceals or masks the construction, but 
makes the constructive features themselves orna- 
mental. Both in Grecian and in Gothic archi- 
tecture this rule is thoroughly and consistently 
carried out. Ina Grecian'building the entablature 
is the main feature of the construction, and it pro- 
claims itself as such. In a Gothic building the 
pointed arch is the main feature of the construction, 
and it proclaims itself as such. In neither case is 
there any attempt at concealment or disguise of any 
kind. But how stands the case with Classical 
Roman architecture? Here we have a style in 
which the main feature of the construction is not 
made the main feature of the decoration. Here we 
have a style in which the great constructive 
features seem, as it were, ashamed of themselves, 
where they try to hide themselves behind a mask 
borroweé from a different system of construction. 
The architecture of Classical Rome is, like the 
literature of Classical Rome, imitative. Italy, the 
land to which the world practically owes the great 
discovery of the arched construction, may very 
likely have had a native architecture, as well asa 
native literature, in the days of the Kings and the 
early Consuls. But the architecture of Classical 
Rome was a mere imitation of that of Greece. It 
was indeed but an imperfect imitation. The Roman 
architects were not so besotted as to cast away their 
own great invention of the arch, and to fall back on 
the less flexible, less diversified, constructive system 
of the Greek entablature. But, just as they spread 
a varnish of Greek forms, Greek metres, and what 
not, over their native Italian literature, so, in 
like sort, they spread a varnish of Greek deco- 
ration over their native Italian construction. 
Buildings whose real construction was that of piers 
and arches were masked with a decorative imitation 
of the columns and entablature of a Greek portico. 
But as it was in other things, so it was also in archi- 
tecture. The true Roman spirit was masked only, 
and not destroyed, by the fashion of Greek imitation. 
As that spirit shows itself in the satirists, the histo- 
rians, and even here and there in the poets them- 
selves, as it stands out more clearly still in the 
mighty fabric of the Roman law, so there are classes 
of Roman building in which the national arched 
construction stands out, masked but feebly, or not 
at all, by the varnish of Greek decoration. In an 
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aqueduct or an amphitheatre, Greek features, columns 
and their entablatures, are either absent altogether 
or are something so secondary as to have but little 
share in the general effect. In buildings of this 
kind, the round arch, the main constructive feature, 
does really stand out as the feature which gives the 
building its main architectural character. And, as 
Mr. Petit remarked long ago, the step from buildings 
of this kind to some of the plainer forms of the 
later Romanesque is very slight indeed. Some of 
the great German churches, such, for instance, as 
the three great Rhenish minsters of Mainz, Worms, 
and Speier, where the interior elevations consist of 
square piers supporting perfectly unadorned round 
arches, have surely a great dealin common with a 
Roman aqueduct. In both we see the round-arched 
construction standing boldly out in its most undis- 
guised form. And buildings of this kind, whether 
aqueducts, amphitheatres, or churches, which rely 
almost wholly on their unadorned constructive ele- 
ments, may undoubtedly be grand and striking in 
the highest degree. Still, a style of architecture 
would be narrowly limited in its resources if it were 
for ever confined to such elements as these. The 
massive, unadorned, square pier was suited for many 
purposes; but there were also many purposes which 
asked for something more graceful, something which 
better offered itself for enrichment. There was one 
feature of the Greek constructive system which 
the Roman architect could do something more 
than blindly imitate. There was one feature 
which he could really adopt, for which he could 
find a place in his own system as appropriate 
as that which it had held in the system to which it 
belonged by birth. The Grecian column was freely 
employed by the Roman architects, but for a long 
time, in truth during the whole of the purely Clas- 
sical period, it was used only in a feeble, hesitating, 
and inconsistent way. Roman architects built por- 
ticoes and colonnades after purely Grecian models, 
without bringing in any feature of the national con- 
structive system at all. Or columns and entabla- 
tures after the Grecian model were attached as a mere 
decorative mask to buildings really built according 
to the national mode of construction. At last, in 
days which we are taught to look upon as days of 
decline, in days which are looked upon as days of 
degradation both for literature and for art, the great 
step was taken which was to give Roman architec- 
ture an harmonious and consistent form, the step 
which was to make its chief decorative feature be- 
come also the chief feature of its construction. In 
the Greek system the column had boldly and honestly 
supported the entablature. Inthe Roman system of 
construction, the round arch answered to the enta- 
blature. What, then, was needed to make the column 
a real feature in the Roman system was to make it 
discharge in the Roman construction a duty strictly 
analogous to that which it had discharged in the 
Greek construction. In the Greek system the enta- 
blature had rested on the capitals of the columns ; 
what was now needed was to make the round arch 
rest on the capitals of the columns also. This simple 
change at once gaye Roman architecture a form both 
consistent in construction and graceful in decoration. 
Next to the introduction of the arch itself, no archi- 
tectural revolution has been so great and so lasting 
in its results. The man who first boldly set his arch 
to rest on the capitals of his columns made a change 
which led the way to all future developments of 
arched architecture, round and pointed alike. 


The first building, as far as we know, in which 
this great change was made was the Palace of Dio- 
cletian at Spalato. No time, no place, no author, 
could be more fitting for suth a great architectural 
revolution, The change was not made in the local 
Rome, but on the other side of the Hadriatic, in a 
land which the Romans of an earlier time had 
looked on as a distant and barbarous province. But 
in those days the local Rome had ceased to be the 
only Rome. Rome was now wherever the Roman 
law and the Roman language had spread themselves, 
wherever men submitted to the rule of the Roman 
Cesar. And no corner of the Empire was then 
more truly Roman than the Dalmatian land which 
sent forth that long succession of wise and valiant 
Emperors, Roman in every nobler sense of the word, 
though the local Rome was neither their birthplace 
nor their dwelling-place. And it was well that the 
greatest of them all, the founder of the Empire in 
its later form, should also be the man at whose 
bidding the first consistent Roman building rose. 
The keen eye of Diocletian had at last seen that the 
Roman Commonwealth was at an end; he grasped 
the fact that the Empire was a monarchy, and, 
grasping the fact, he had not shrunk from putting 
it prominently forward before the eyes of men. ‘The 
Illyrian peasant, in the days of his power, had been 
the first to deck himself with the outward pomp of 
royalty, when so to do was simply to give an out- 


ward expression to what for many generations had 
been the greatest of practical facts. The same 
man, in the days of his voluntary retirement, 
carried out a changein Roman art exactly analogous 
to the change which he had already carried out in 
the Roman polity. Alike in polity and in art, he 
swept away traditions which had become cumbrous 
and useless, and let things stand forth as they really 
were. Alike in recasting the constitution of his 
Empire and in designing the hall of his palace, Dio- 
cletian made the real construction of the fabric 
stand forth undisguisedly before the eyes of men, 
Alike in his political and in his architectural creation, 
he put the crown to the work towards which his 
predecessors had been feeling their way for three 
hundred years. 

The palace of Spdlato I have never seen with my 
own eyes, but the views of it given by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson are quite enough to set its main features 
clearly before us. The new invention is not, indeed, 
consistently carried out throughout the whole build- 
ing ; that would have been too much to look for 
from any architect of any age or country. But it 
is applied to the long colonnades of the great hall, 
and noble ranges they are. <A consistent round- 
arched building has at last been called into being, a 
building of a less massive and a more ornamental 
type than the aqueduct, or even than the amphi- 
theatre. As the first consistent arched interior, the 
hall of Diocletian’s palace contains in it the germs of 
alllater architecture; the germs not only of Ravenna 
and Pisa, but of Caen and Durham; not only of 
Caen and Durham, but of Westminster and Amiens. 
As such, there is no more memorable building upon 
earth. But it is in no way wonderful that the great 
improvement which it offered was not at once uni- 
versally accepted. Every architectural development 
has to go through a stage of transition, a stage 
when the new principle and the old are striving for 
the mastery, and when the two are mingled together 
in various degrees and proportions. The architect of 
Spdlato showed that columns could be used as the 
immediate supports of arches; he did not at once 
persuade the whole world to use columns as the im- 
mediate supports of arches. Men had been so,long 
used to look upon the entablature as the right thing 
to rest upon the capitals of the columns that they 
could not all at once bring themselves to let the arch 
come straight down upon the capital itself. It 
seemed as if something must be done, as if some 
change must be made, to adapt the capital to its new 
duties. Something must be thrust in between the 
capital and the arch; some fragment, as it were, of 
the entablature, must come between the abacus of 
the capital and the impost of the arch. Or perhaps 
the abacus itself must be enlarged into something 
like a piece of entablature, or the whole capital must 
be drawn out to an unusual size and height, in order 
to seem more worthy of its new prominence, and 
better able to bear the weight that was laid upon it. 
For it is manifest, and it is one of the great advan- 
tages of the arched construction, that the columns, 
or other supports of arange of arches, may be placed 
at much greater distances from each other than the 
columns of a colonnade supporting an entablature. 
It follows that each column and its capital assumes 
in the arched building a greater importance ; it has, 
so to speak, a more distinct separate existence than 
belongs to the columns of a colonnade. In the 
later Roman architecture we therefore find all kinds 
of shifts to avoid that immediate juxtaposition of 
the arch with capitals of the hitherto accustomed 
forms on which the architect of Spdlato had already 
ventured. In the basilicas of Ravenna [ do not 
think that there is a single case where the arch 
comes down immediately upon an Ionic or Corin- 
thian capital. 

Those wonderful works of Western Emperors, 
of Gothic Kings, and of Eastern Exarchs, were 
reared out of the spoils of earlier buildings. 
Columns and capitals were brought from various 
quarters ; their proportions did not always ex- 
actly tally with one another ; a column did not 
always agree with the column which stood next to 
it, or with the capital which its own shafts sup- 
ported. But, among all the shifts to which ‘the 
architects of these churches were driven in order to 
keep something like order among the columas which 
were thus strangely brought together, in every 
case, whatever may be the form of the capital, a 
member is thrust in between the capital itself and 
the arch. For such a member there is no real need, 
either constructive or decorative; it simply shows 
how men clave to the idea that the proper use of a 
column and its capital was to support something 
like the horizontal line of the entablature. The 
local use of Ravenna preferred the employment of 
capitals of the received Classical shapes with 
this needless member interposed—a member which 
wants aname, and to which that of the stilt has 


sometimes been given.* At Constantinople, on the - 
other hand—I speak here not from personal know- 
ledge, but from the Chevalier Fossati’s splendid 
drawings of 8. Sophia—though the stilt is not un- 


known, yet the tendency seems rather to have been — 


towards devising new forms of the capital itself. 
Some of them, with a different proportion, still keep 
something like the general idea of a Classical 
capital, 
Byzantine basket capital, altogether depart from 
Classical models. At Ravenna no difference can be 
discerned between the works of the Roman Placidia 
and those of the Gothic Theodoric. The wise 
barbarian who preserved for the conquered Romans 
their laws, their language, and their buildings, 
followed their models also in his own original works. 


while others, especially the well-known — 
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But with the recovery of Italy under Justinian new 


forms came in. In the church of S. Vital, begun — 
during the Gothic dominion but not finished till 
after the conquest by Belisarius, the new By- 
zactine forms of capital are seen. But the local 
custom did not wholly die out, and the stilt 
appears in S. Vital also, often taking the form — 
of what we must call a double capital, one being 
placed over the other. The Byzantine forms, in 
their later development, are found also among the 
vast stores of capitals, brought and copied from all 
possible quarters, which are to be seen in the portico 
and the galleries of S. Mark’s at Venice. But for 
true columnar arcades, like those of Ravenna, we 
must leap over several centuries, till we come to the 
works of the eleventh and twelfth centuries at Pisa, 
Lucca, Murano, and Torcello. Here, with the 
changes of detail which are natural after a space of 
eight hundred years, we come back to the same state 
of things which we saw at Spdlato. The archagain 
rests immediately on the capital of the column, and 
the columns and their capitals are either Classical 
remains used up again, or else they are as nearly 
imitated from Classical models as the art of those 
ages would allow. 

It certainly seems to me that, in these great Italian — 
churches, we have before us a distinct round-arched 
style, an independent form of architecture worthy to 
rank side by side either with the architecture of the 
entablature or with the architecture of the pointed 
arch. One of the three great forms of construction, 
a form constructively as good as either of the other 
two, is here provided with a good and consistent de- — 
corative system. It is hard to see what more is 
wanted. It is hardly possible to conceive any archi- 
tectural forms more perfect and stately than the 
arcades of the nave of Pisa. The decorative forms 
are consistent and elegant; in some, indeed, of the 
later buildings of the style, especially at Lucca, they — 
put on an almost extravagant richness of detail, but 
yet without departing from the purity of the round- 
arched ideal. But if we admit that the columnar 
form of the Italian Romanesque is a pure and genuine 
style, that it is a legitimate decorative carrying out 
of one of the great types of architectural construc- 
tion, it follows that the architecture of Classical 
Rome must be looked on as something imperfect and 
transitional. The Romanesque of Pisa and Lucca 
is the Classical Roman set free from the incongruous 
elements which clung about it, set free from all traces 
of the days when Roman architecture was a mere 
imitation of Grecian form. The one Grecian fea- 
ture which could be really adapted to the Roman 
principle of construction has been adopted and 
naturalised, and it has been proved to be capable of 
doing as good service in the new system as it did in 
the old. If here and there traces of another system 
of decoration may be found hanging about the 
buildings of this style, they are in positions so un- 
important as to be of little consequence in the general 
effect. They in no way interfere with the claim of 
the columnar Romanesque to be looked on as a pure 
and independent style, as the consistent carrying out 
of an architectural conception which the Classical 
Roman attempted only very imperfectly. Para- 
doxical, then, as the position may sound, I think that 
I have made out my case, and that the Classical 
Roman is essentially an imperfect style, a mere tran- 
sition to the more perfect Romanesque. 


Se 


GERMAN ROMANESQUE. 
[From the Saturday Review.] 
W* last year wound up a series of papers on 
several of the chief cities of Northern 
Italy with a general view of the characteristic 
features of the style of architecture which is most 
specially distinctive of the country. That is the 


* It is worth noticing that something very like the 
Rayvennese stilt is to be found in the ancient Egyptian 
architecture, in the form of a member, the de, interposed 
between the capital and the entablature. In some forms 
of Saracenic architecture this stilt becomes a most im- 
portant feature. 
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Italian Romanesque, the style which reaches its 
highest stage of beauty and majesty in the great 
cathedral of Pisa. We purpose now to wind up the 
desultory comments which we have lately been 
making on some of the great tuildings of Germany 
with a similar general view of the contemporary 
architecture of that country. Italy and Germany 
may indeed be looked on as forming one Empire 
architecturally, just as they so long did politically, 
as distinguished from the lands to the west of them. 
The history of the art in the two lands has much in 
common as distinguished from England or France. 
In both we can hardly hesitate to say that the 
Romanesque buildings claim the highest place in his- 
torical interest, perhaps even in artistic merit. In 
Italy there is, of course, no doubt of it; one can 
hardly keep one’s patieuce with the nation which, 
having worked out so pure and beautiful a style as 
the best Italian Romanesque, could throw it aside for 
the poor imitations of foreign forms which pass as 
Italian Gothic. In Germany, of course, this is not 
the case; Germany, as all the world knows, contains 
some of the most perfect and admirable specimens of 
Gothic architecture which ever were reared. Yet in 
Germany, as in Italy, it is the Romanesque build- 
ings which are the most truly native ; they are those 
which we at once feel to be exclusively characteristic 
of the country, at home there and out of place every- 
where else. Gothic seems in Germany,.as in Italy, 
to be something of foreign birth, but with one most 
important difference. In Italy, the foreign style 
mever took root; it turned out the elder national 
style, but it never became naturalised itself ; Italian 
Gothic is not Gothic, but a mere unsuccessful imita- 
tion of the Gothic of Germany, France, or England. 
In Germany, on the other hand, the foreign style 
thoroughly took root; it developed a national 
variety, ranking alongside of the national varieties 
which grew up in other lands; but still it never pro- 
duced forms so thoroughly native, so thoroughly 
the growth of the country and characteristic of it, as 
the forms of the German Romanesque. If any one 
were called on to pick out a building that should be 
specially and unmistakeably German, it is almost 
certain that he would pick out a Romanesqne build- 
ing. If he were called on to pick out a building that 
should be specially and unmistakeably French or 
English, it is almost certain that he would pick out 
some form of Gothic. We go to Koln, and in the 
metropolitan church we admire one of the architec- 
tural wonders of the world; but if we want to see 
something not belonging to the whole world, but 
specially belonging to Germany, we go to the church 
of the Apostles, of S. Martin, of S. Mary in the 
Capitol. Perhaps all this is as it should be. It is, 
perhaps, fitting that the style, which in all forms still 
bears the undying impress of Rome, should be, above 
all others, the style which is felt at once as most 
native and characteristic in both of the two great 
Imperial realms. 


We believe that we have, in talking of these 
matters, more than once put forth the doctrine that 
up to about the middle of the eleventh century one 
common style of architecture, of Italian origin, 
prevailed throughout Western Europe. Of this 
common Primitive style the oldest remains, not 
being strictly Roman, through all the western lands 
are examples, our own so-called “Anglo Saxon” build- 
ings amongthem. But in Aquitaine, France, Nor- 
mandy, and England, this common Primitive style 
was supplanted by local styles, Romanesque like 
itself, but having local characteristics of its own, 
just like the French, English, and German varieties 
of Gothic in after times. In Italy and Germany, on 
the other hand, it can hardly be saidthat this pro- 
cess of supplanting took place. In Germany, above 
all, we should rather say that the Primitive style 
was keptin use, retained, improved, and developed, 
all through the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
best German Romanesque of the twelfth century 
has less in common with our Norman of the same 
age than it has with our so-called ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” of 
the age before. That is to say, it is not anewstyle, 
supplanting the Primitive, as happened in Gaul and 
Britain, but an improved form of the Primitive style 
itself. Thus far Italy and Germany have points of 
agreement in their architectural history, as con- 
trasted with England, France, and Aquitaine. They 
have points of agreement also in the history of the 
process by which Romanesque went out of use. In 
England the transition from Romanesque to Gothic 
takes up the greater part of the last half of the 
twelfth century ; a few pure Gothic builcings are 
found before the end of the twelfth ; no buildings of 
even the first decade af the thirteenth century show 
more than the last faint traces of the departing 
Romanesque. The Transitional period in France is 
pretty well contemporary with that in England; but 
the development is in some points slower, in others 
quicker ; quicker in windows, slower in mouldings, 


pillars, and their capitals. Noone can call either 
Salisbury or Amiens anything but perfect Gothic ; 
butit has been remarked over and over again that 
the windows at Amiens are more advanced than 
those at Salisbury, while the pillars at Salisbury 
are more advanced than those at Amiens. But, both 
in France and in England, the Gothic grows by slow 
stages out of the earlier Romanesque. The pointed 
arch is first introduced into the main arches of the 
building; then it makes its way into the smaller de- 
corative arches ; lastly, forms of moulding and other 
enrichment are worked out which better harmonise 
with the new construction than those which were 
before in use. But all these stages are pretty well 
over by the first years of the thirteenth century. In 
Germany, however, just as in Italy, we find 
round-arched buildings down to the end of 
the twelfth century, and even a good way 
into the thirteenth. These round-arched build- 
ings may, indeed, show signs that a change 
is coming; they may depart in some things 
from the purity of the Romanesque ideal ; they may 
even show a few pointed arches mingled with the 
round; but their whole feeling and general effect is 
still Romanesque, not Gothic, hardly even Transi- 
tional, All this is the case in Italy also; in neither 
country is there any Transitional style in the same 
sense that there is in England and France; the Ger- 
man Transition, Limburg, for instance, is simply a 
modified Romanesque. It does not seem as if the 
German Gothic, like the French and English Gothic, 
grew out of the earlier style; it rather supplants the 
Romanesque, just as the so-called Italian Gothic 
supplants the Italian Romanesque; the only diffe- 
rence is that in Germany Romanesque is supplanted 
by real and good Gothic, while in Italy it is sup- 
planted by a sham. But in both cases the new style, 
whatever it is, seems to come in pretty well ready- 
made. The introduction of Gothic into Germany 
was, if we look to dates, more like the introduction 
of the Norman form of Romanesque in England. 
We are amazed to find that Ealdwine’s work at 
Jarrow is only twenty years older than William of 
S. Canilef’s work at Durham; it has more in com- 
mon with the work of Benedict Biscop four hundred 
years earlier. So at Kiln the gap in architectural 
effect between the Apostles’ Church and the cathe- 
dral seems a gap of ages. But the real chronological 
gap is not very great. Save a small part of the 
west end, no part of the Apostles’ Church is older 
than 1199; the work was still unfinished in 1222, 
and the metropolitan church, a distinct advance alike 
upon Salisbury and Amiens, was begun in 1248. In 
short, the fully developed Gothic style seems in Ger- 
many to come in quite suddenly. There is nothing 
like that gradual growth which any one may trace who 
walks from one end of Romsey Abbey to another. 


Dr. Whewell long ago pointed out some of the 
main differences between German Romanesque and 
our Norman style in England, He pointed out espe- 
cially the absence of the huge round piers which are 
so distinctively an English fashion, and the rarity of 
many of the mouldings and other enrichments with 
which we are familiar in our own buildings. But 
his view was throughout constructive rather than 
historical. Thomas Hope had before him, though 
going rather too far in speaking of German architec- 
ture as ‘ Lombard,” fully caught the true connection 
between the styles of Italy and of Germany. Mr. 
Petit again, in that careless kind of way in which 
he let drop so many acute remarks for other people 
to work out more fully, saw the connection between 
the German style and the few remains of Primitive 
Romanesque, the so-called “Anglo-Saxon” buildings 
in England. Putting all this together, we can get 
at a very fair historical view of the style. The 
Primitive Romanesque, which was cut short in Aqui- 
taine, France, and England, in the course of the 
eleventh century, lived on and flourished in Ger- 
many till the end of the twelfth. The characteristic 
external feature of the style, the tall, square, hard, 
unbuttressed bell-towers with midwall shafts, which 
spread from Italy over all Western lands, has left 
among ourselves only a few small and rude examples. 
In Germany it went on through the whole period 
of Romanesque, and even, as in Italy, greatly in- 
fluenced the towers of the period which came after. 
But it was usedin Germany in a way which was never 
thought of in Italy. The campanile of Italy is essen- 
tially a detached tower; if it does just touch the 
church, it hardly ever really forms part, of it ; such an 
outline as thatof S. Ambrose at Milan, fhe two western 
towers and the central cupola, must be nearly unique. 
The German architects seized on the two great 
Italian features, the campanile and the central 
cupola, and worked them together into forms which 
were unknown anywhere else, and which certainly 
produced the most varied and picturesque buildings 
in the world. The Norman architects undoubtedly 
borrowed their central lanterns from the Italian 


cupolas, but they always preferred the square form 
to the octagon, and they at most gave it two satel- 
lites in the form of towers at the west end. But 
the Germans delighted in the octagonal form; they 
delighted also in bringing the two elements—the 
tower, commonly square, but sometimes round or 
octagonal, and the cupola—into the closest possible 
neighbourhood. The German architect attained his 
object when he placed an apse immediately against 
a transept broken by a central tower or cupola, and 
further flanked his apse with two towers such as 
English or Norman practice would have placed at 
the west end as part of a front. But this was not 
all; the typical German church has nothing that can 
be called a front; it has, so to speak, two east ends ; 
as there is within both an eastern and a western 
choir, so there is without an eastern and a western 
apse, each having, in the most perfect examples, its 
own transept, its own cupola, its own central 
tower. There is thus at each end a group 
which, taken by itself, would be highly pictu- 
resque, and the combination of the two, as we see 
it in the great Rhenish minsters of Mainz and 
Worms, and in the Abbey of Laach, certainly sur- 
passes every other kind of building in varied and 
picturesque effect. Of course, such a form is far 
from universal. Many churches leave out the 
western apse and nave and front of the English or 
Norman type. Others leave out the cupolas, and 
have simply a pair of towers at each end, whether 
flanking apses or not. In others, as in the Apostles’ 
Church at Kéln, the east end has its full allowance 
of apse, cupolas, and towers, while a single huge 
tower occupies the west end. In short, it is hard to 
find two churches exactly alike ; but from the single 
tower of Schaffhausen to the seven towers of Lim- 
burg, the German churches aim at a picturesque 
grouping which has no parallel elsewhere, and the 
towers throughout the Romanesque period are of a 
thoroughly Italian kind. When we remember that 
the double apse was not unknown in England, we 
may feel that we see in the German minsters of the 
twelfth century pretty much what we should have 
had in contemporary England if the development of 
our native style had not been checked by the 
Norman influence which began before the Conquest 
and became supreme after it. 

But if the German churches surpass all others in 
variety of external outline, they certainly sink below 
all other finished forms of Romanesque in their 
treatment of the internal elevations. As Dr. Whe- 
well says, the huge round piers of Southwell and 
Durham are unknown, and the light columnar pier, 
though not unknown, is the exception and not the 
rule. The characteristic pier of Germany, no less 
than of Aquitaine, is square, and that most com- 
monly with very little relief in the way of attached 
shafts. The triforium is sometimes designed and 
used as a gallery; sometimes a blank space, as in so 
many Italian churches, comes between the nave and 
the clerestory. And the clerestory often merely 
consists of isolated windows cut through the wall, 
with little or no attempt to work them either into a 
continuous series or to connect them in any way 
with the stages below. The apses in a German 
church are often well finished within as well as with- 
out, but the nave between them is commonly quite 
unworthy either of the apses or of its own outside. 
Notwithstanding all the majesty of Speier and Mainz, 
their main elevations cannot for a moment compare 
with Caen or Peterborough. 

The features which connect the German buildings 
with Italy on the one hand, and with the other 
remains of Primitive Romanesque on the other, of 
course show themselves mainly in the towers. But 
they are not wanting in other parts of the buildings. 
The double splay so common in the windows at once 
connects them with our own early buildings. And 
as Primitive Romanesque is so rare elsewhere, it is 
almost fair to argue backwards, and to infer that, 
whatever in the German building is unlike our 
Norman is a vestige of the style once common to 
Western Europe. Certainly, the earlier the German 
churches are, the less they are like Norman. In the 
later buildings, Transitional or nearly so, some of 
the distinctive features die out, and the difference 
between German and Norman Romanesque is less 
strongly marked. The late churches at Koln are 
less unlike Norman than is 8. Patroclus at Soest, or 
S. Burchard at Wiirzburgh. But even where the 
difference is least, it is still very great. The German 
style is pre-eminently a distinct national variety of 
Romanesque, an independent offshoot from the 
common source in Italy, and one which has more 
in common with the earlier than with the later form 
of Romanesque in our own island. As such, no 
style is more worthy of study on the ground of its 
historic importance, and, seen from the outside, no 
buildings are more worthy of study on the ground of 
their intrinsic excellence. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF STYLE IN ART. 


R. POYNTER, A.R.A., Slade Professor of 
a Fine Art at the University of London, lec- 
tured to a crowded audience inthe lecture theatre of 
the New Art Schools at University College on Wed- 
nesday afternoon last. This was the inaugural 
address of the second session of the Slade Fine Art 
Classes at University College. The lecturer said that 
in the address which he read on the occasion of 
the opening of the Schools at the beginning of last 
session he explained the system of art training in 
foreign, and especially French, schools, which system 
placed the artists of those countries on so much 
higher a level as regarded technical excellence in art 
than those of our own country. With the amazing 
facility of execution resulting from that system of 
training, the French or German artist was enabled 
to work on canvasses 10ft. or 12ft. square with as 
little trouble as it cost the artists of our own schools 
to paint cabinet pictures, preserving that unity of 
effect and thoroughness of execution which we 
found to beso difficult of attainment when working 
on a large scale. That system, which he (Professor 
Poynter) had introduced into the schools at Uni- 
versity College, consisted in working from nature, 
and in giving the student a limited time for the com- 
pletion of a study in the most scrupulous and truth- 
ful manner possible. This system had been intro- 
duced by him to defeat as far as possible that timid 
and unemphasized kind of work which was the pre- 
vailing fault in all of our exhibitions of pictures. This 
school was as yet in its early days, and it was diffi- 
cult to say how far it might be successful. The 
great drawback which he (the Professor) had to en- 
counter, the great obstacle which he had to overcome, 
was the absence of those traditions which were to be 
found in long-established academies of art. There 
were no elder students to whom the younger ones 
could look as guides, although the greatest help 
the students of any school could have was to see 
the elder students, who had been brought up 
in the traditions of the school, at their work. 
Those elder students who were at present identified 
with the school came from other schools, mostly with 
the view of counteracting certain habits which they 
had formed. All the students of the new school 
might be said to be equally inexperienced, and the 
formation of a good style of art necessarily fell 
upon the instructors, and this was rather up-hill 
work atthe beginning. He must confess to having 
felt somewhat shocked each time he had during the 
vacation looked at the drawings and paintings which 
had been done for the prizes at the end of the last 
session. With scarcely an exception, the whole 
of them were crude, and quite devoid of all 
that free and intelligent style of drawing which 
characterised the works of the French schools of art 
at a very early stageof advancement. It was with 
the view of encouraging among the students.a good 
style of working that he addressed them on that 
occasion, his remarks being intended to direct them 
where to look for examples for imitation. Although 
he had adopted in the schools there a system of in- 
struction pretty closely following the French, he did 
not by any means consider, or intend to convey the 
impression, that the result at which French artists 
arrived was to be held up for imitation. Much as 
he admired their technical skill and facility of exe- 
cution, he did not consider that they made that use 
of it which should be the aim of the true artist to 
keep before him. The French school had of late 
years very much degenerated, and had descended 
lower and lower into mere realism. It was difficult 
to say to what depths of the horrible they might 
yet descend. It would seem impossible for the 
French artist to conceive of ideal beauty. He 
copied the letter, but failed to seize the spirit, 
of antique art. During the last ten years 
of the Empire the works of French artists had run 
into every kind of extravagance. These remarks 
did not refer to the old French school; he was 
merely speaking of that which for the present was 
in the ascendant. But their successful and simple 
method of painting placed them far above us in all 
the lower branches of the art. Their skill was due 
almost, if not entirely, to their thorough study 
of nature, though to a great extent to their wonder- 
ful facility and fertility of production. If our 
facilities in this respect were less than those of the 
French, we must make up for it by working all the 
harder, and the practice which we should gain by 
this means would be worth more than any amount of 
natural talent misapplied. But love of nature was 
not enough; they must study the way in which the 
great masters had studied and interpreted nature. 
Having, then, no style of their own as a school, they 
must form a style on some other school, and not by 
imitating the manner of any particular painter or 
set of painters. He recommended them to study 
the works of the Early Italian painters in their 
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representations of the simplest aspects of nature. 
Giotto’s works were admirable studies in this respect, 
and if the students would visit the National Gallery 
and study the pictures by the great Italian masters 
they would find in them alone everything that was 
required for their guidance in the practice of 
art. The causes of this distinguishing excellence 
of the works of the Italian school were par- 
ticularly two:—Firstly, a love of nature, which 
enabled them to choose what was lovely for 
illustration; and, secondly, a love of beauty of work- 
manship, which seemed never to have failed them. 
The works of Andrea Montana and Filippo Lippi were 
especially commended by the lecturer as showing the 
wonderful perfection and delicacy of touch which cha- 
racterised the Italian masters. They would also de- 
rive much profit from the works of the early French 
and Flemish painters, such as Van Eyck. He did not 
mean it to be understood that he wanted them to 
imitate the special manner of those painters, although 
they might do much worse than that; but he wanted 
them rather to work in the untiring spirit.of love for 
nature and art which characterised those masters. 
He wished that in that college they possessed a few 
good specimens of painters of a later period, to copy 
a portrait by Titian or Velasquez being a surer 
means of forminga good style of painting than all the 
precept in the world, if done under good direction. 
He had secured a large number of photographs of the 
Sistine ceiling of Michael Angelo, and these he had 
placed in the art library belonging to the classes. 
The library, though small at present, would, he hoped, 
become larger. ‘The Sistine ceiling, from its subtle 
truth to nature, was a most admirable study for 
the student, and he had come to the conclusion 
that the study of it, though doubtless very difficult 
from photographs only, would do more to correct that 
utter want of style which he had mentioned as the 
great defect in the drawings of the pupils of 
this school last year, than the works of any other 
master that he could put before the students. The 
library also contained a large collection of prints 
illustrating all the great pictures of the world since 
the time of Raffaelle. These would also be of 
service in acquainting the students with the great 
works which exist in foreign countries. He had 
also procured for the art library, in addition to 
Mrs. Grote’s gift, some standard books, such as 
Vasari’s ‘ Lives” and Reynolds’s works, which had 
been transferred from the general library. He had 
drawn especial attention to the library, because it 
was just as important for the artist to cultivate 
his intellect as it was for him to train his 
hand. The educated and intelligent man was to be 
recognised at once by his works, and the same might 
be said of the stupid and ignorant. A man of 
genius would always produce results that would 
astonish, if not charm, us. Most of the artists of 
the so-called realistic school were of this kind. It 
was no sign of genius to despise the work which has 
been done before us, but it was a not uncommon 
form of affectation. He was glad to be able to an- 
nounce that Professor Burrell Lewis had promised 
to give some lectures on history and archeology, 
but these would not take place until the summer 
term. He had also much pleasure in stating 
that the Slade Committee had also decided on 
requiring a certain amount of general knowledge 
from all students who intended to enter their names 
for the Slade scholarships; but doubtless those who 
had to pass such an examination would be able to do 
so without any special preparation; and even were 
this not the case, they would find it to their ad- 
vantage to have to make themselves acquainted with 
some branch of study of which they were ignorant. 
The lectures on perspective and anatomy he need 
hardly direct attention to. In conclusion, the lec- 
turer said that it was not to be inferred, because he 
limited the time in which students had to complete 
their drawings, that he did not require them care- 
fully and particularly finished. What he wished 
was that they should acquire the habit of finishing 
their studies as highly as possible in a given time. 
In all cases the time allowed would be sufficient, if 
rightly used, to turn out good work. It was not 
given to every one to be a genius, but all could be 
good workmen. The true artist always, Midas-like, 
turned everything into gold which he touched. 
Those who had this gift in any high degree were 
the great geniuses of the world, and might be 
counted on the fingers. Nothing would ever make 
him (the lecturer) believe, and nothing, he hoped, 
would ever induce the students to think, that it was 
necessary to work down to the level of the taste of 
the age. Working down to that level was the true 
cause of the degeneracy of the art of this time; 
but it was easy for artists to rise above it if they 
made up their minds to be influenced neither by 
their pockets nor by the vulgar criticisms of the 
ignorant. 


SANDSTONE. __ i 


«A a recent number of the Revue Scientifique 
there appears a paper presented to the Geologi- 
cal Institute of Vienna by M. Fuchs, on the manner 
in which sandstone must have been formed. It is 
well known that what the French call grés, and we 
‘‘orit,” is a rock composed of siliceous grains 
agglomerated into a mass possessing more or legs 
tenacity. Now, the cement which binds them to. 
gether is not always of the same kind, nor does it — 
exist in the same proportion in every kind. The 
question examined by M. Fuchs is whether the 
consolidation of the agglutinated mass was effected 
immediately, or whether it was the work of time? — 
To justify this inquiry he quotes two cases. On the — 
natural jetty which encircles the port of Messina, on — 
the side of the Straits, there are two large slabs of — 
sandstone, with their edge rounded off, and haying — 
diameters varying between 12ft. and 18ft., with 9 — 
thickness of 10in. or 12in. They are buried under 
sand and shingle, and are unconnected with each — 
other. Thus, also, recent excavations on the shore — 
adjoining the same port have brought to light, after — 
a depth of 9ft. of pebble and sand, and a bed of gray — 
marl, a solid conglomerate filled with sea-shells of — 
the same kind as those still living in the surrounding 4 
waters. Their state of perfect preservation shows — 
that they must have been immediately embedded in 
a soft sandy mud, otherwise they would haye been — 
exposed to destruction. The rapid solidification of — 
the sand M. Fuchs attributes to the enerusting agency — 
of certain algw. The Codium bursa, the Palmo-— 
phyllum flabillatum, and others, are known to 
agglutinate shells and pebbles so as to form masses 
the size of a man’s fist; whence there is reason to 
conclude they may make larger agglomerations, such _ 
as those of the coast of Messina. The other ex= 
ample adduced by M. Fuchs is a sandstone with 
crystalline grains, which is plentiful at Lievring, 
near Vienna. Here the agglutination has been — 
slow, owing to the infiltration of water charged with 
carbonate of lime. Evidently the solidification of 
such a mass required a long time, and sandstone may, — 
therefore, be considered as belonging to two different 
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THE RATEABLE VALUE OF THE 
METROPOLIS. ‘ 


penne an official return just prepared by the 
direction of the Hackney District Board of — 
Works, it appears that the rateable value of the 
various districts and parishes within the metropoli- _ 
tan area is as follows: Marylebone, £1,173,316; — 
S. Pancras, £1,105,836; Lambeth, £770,000; S _ 
George’s, Hanover-square, £1,241,180; Islington, 


£981,156; Shoreditch, £446,420; Paddington, 
£920,544; Bethnal-green, £275,508; Newington, 
£280,000; Camberwell, £380,000; S. James's, 


Westminster, £513,156; Clerkenwell, £264,744; 
Chelsea, £326,972; Kensington, £816,308; S. Luke's, 
£243,812; §. George’s, Southwark; £175,000; 
Bermondsey, £234,000; §S. George’s-in-the-Kast, 
£234,000; §. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, £300,564; 
Hamlet of Mile-end Old Town, £255,552; Wool- 
wich, £69,400; Rotherhithe, £126,000 ; Hampstead, 
£236,680; Whitechapel, £325,808; Westminster, 
£457,964; Greenwich, £334,990; Wandsworth, 
£584,220 ; Hackney, £570,788; S.  Giles’s, 
£318,200; Holborn, £224,407 ; Strand, £315,524; 
Fulham, £279,560 ; Limehouse, £273,424; Poplar, 


£481,440; §. Saviour’s, £194,000; Plumstead, 
£205,084; Lewisham, £310,000; S. Olave 
£141,000. The increase per cent. since 1861 has . 


been at the following rates :—Marylebone, 20°11; 
S. Pancras, 38:24; Lambeth, 22-44; §. George, 
Hanover-square, 31°52; Islington, 78°87; Shore- 
ditch, 67:92; Paddington, 74°86; Bethnal-green, 
111-40; Newington, 16°66; Camberwell, 52; 
S. James’s, Westminster, 18°92; Clerkenwell, 19°59; 
Chelsea, 89°54; Kensington, 155:15; S. Luke, 
42:11; Southwark, 19°86; Bermondsey, 56; © 
George-in-the-East, 20-67; S. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
16-21; Mile-end Old Town, 57:37; Woolwich, 
34:78 decrease; Rotherhithe, 50°87 increase ; Hamp- 
stead, 127°23; Whitechapel, 22°60; Westminster, 
66°83; Greenwich, 28°69; Wandsworth, 71:12; 
Hackney, 93°86; S. Giles, 21-97; Holborn, 30°743 
Strand, 17°58; Fulham, 109-06; Limehouse, 53'065 
Poplar, 76°67; S. Saviour’s, 18°29; Plumstead, 
85°71; Lewisham, 68°38. a 
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Glasses and bottles marked with the Imperial “N” 
are being manufactured wholesale in Paris, for 
eredulous relic hunters. To give them a yeracious 
appearance, their fabricators place them in a vi0- 
lently heated oven, and thus endow them with that 
calcined look which entitles them to the label of 
“ Glass sayed from the Tuileries during the fires of 


| the Commune.” yak 
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KINGSTON-UPON-HULL CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 


HE designs for this competition are now on 
view, and are noticed as follows by the 


Eastern Morning News :— 


The number (31) is not so large as might have 
been reasonably expected, probably owing to the 
fact that the Board seem undecided whether they 
will employ the successful architect to carry out the 
work, at least so writes their clerk in some corre- 
spondence that appeared in the Burpine News 
[see p. 232, No. 924]. This is to be regretted, for 
architects ought, of all men in the world, to have 
the superintendence of the practical production of 
their brain work. Who, better than the man who 
designs a work, can carry it out to the satisfaction 
of the designer and as intended in the designer’s 
mind? But to the 31 designs, which are tabulated 
as follow :—No. 1. ‘“ Necropolis,” £1,950—5 draw- 
ings, showing double chapels, that is two chapels in 
one block of building. The Archbishop of York 
will not consecrate chapels in connection as these 
are, and in all cemeteries separate chapels are very 
desirable. The design is mediocre. — No. 2. 
“PF R. I. B.A.” £2,500—three drawings. This 
set is very unworthy of its motto, surely it is not 
the work of any Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The lodge is the only part 
worth attention, and it is but fairly good.—No 3. 
Device “ Triangle in circle,” £1,750—four drawings. 
Very obscure design—in fact, its architecture is not 
easily perceivable.—No. 4. “Experientia,” £2,400 
—three drawings. 


contrasting very favourably with—No. 5. “ King- 


ston-upon-Hull,” £2,855 15s.—five drawings, and a 
beginning to end, drawn with 
a poker, to judge by the exhibition of lines, and con- 


wretched affair from 


taining an abortion in the shape of a lodge.—No. 6. 
Alpha,” £1,800—four drawings. This set of 
drawings, .or rather ‘¢tracings,” &c., deserves es- 
pecial attention ; as in it, and the alternative designs 
A, B, and C, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, that accompany it, 
some of the prettiest work, and at the same time 


some of the most reprehensible work, is exhibited.— 


The No. 6, two single chapels, is neat, and a good 
architectural study ; the plans have but one defect, 
but that is a serious one. No bier porch is pro- 
vided. The author of these “ competition” drawings 
is, we think, very experienced in the art of 
“dazzling.” His alternatives are well got-up per- 
spective drawings, without any plans or practical 
information, and would certainly come to more 
money than the above estimate, were they to be 
reduced from the magic atmosphere of water-colour 
to the plain black and white of a bill of quantities. 
A is very pretty, B is not good, but C is—that is, 
for style and get up, but for any useful purpose the 
admission of perspectives such as these is mere 
waste. The sooner the rule ‘That no perspect ives 
shall be admitted into competition, unless they are 
illustrative of aset of plans, sections, and elevations, 
that show the building in a straightforward manner,” 
is acted up to, the better for all parties. Nothing is 
more misleading to the tyro in building than specious 
coloured views, and the impressions they create are 
generally illusive. It may be fancy, but we believe 
sve have seen the entrance gates of No. 6 in some 
price book.—No. 10. “A in circle,” £1550, three 
drawings—No. 11. “B in circle,” £1,600, two 
drawings—No. 12. Device “ Red dise in circles,” 
£1,730, six drawings—are better passed over, the 
last especially being a pretentious mixture, with no 
single redeeming feature.—No. 13. ‘‘ Right wrongs 
nobody,” £1,300 or £1,400, three drawings. The 
design so ably illustrated in these three drawings is 
really the gem of the collection for architecture and 
get up, but the estimate is too small. Better pen- 
and-ink perspective it is vain to desire, and the large 
double chapels and picturesque lodge are worthy of 
all praise. The entrance gates are good indeed, anc 
the author must be heartily congratulated on the 
production of a thoroughly artistic work. It isa 
great pity that the design is for double chapels, and 
we are afraid that this defect and the cost that must 
attend the carrying out of the picturesque” will 
spoil the chance of a competitor who really deserves 
some measure of recognition.—No 14.—‘ Palmam 
qui meruit ferat,” £950—seven drawings. Suffers 
from the neighbourhood of the stylish set No. 13. 
It is a practicable design at a very moderate esti- 
mate, showing two neat chapels with bier porches 
and all necessary arrangements, a lodge, &c., and 
having a view of each chapel in water-colour.— 
No. 15. “Truth” £2,900—five drawings—No. 16. 
* Wenlock : £1,500 — two drawings — NOM L?. 
‘Amo £2,750—two drawings—No. 18. ‘‘Spes” 
no estimates—six drawings, containing a wretched 
hovel of a lodge, and No. 19, “I strive to win,” 
No. 1 design, £2,537 10s.—five drawings, may be 


A fair design in good style, and 


omitted, but No. 20, No. 2 design by the author of 
No. 19 is much better, though not up to any high 
standard; having some good elevations, but a heavy 
outlay, £3,100.—No. 21. “Vectis” £1,250—three 
drawings, shows very plain double chapels. Gate 
piers with a massive preponderance of ‘* cap,” a very 
ordinary lodge, and a sheet of genuine carpenters’ 
Gothic details that may possibly have survived the 
Flood, so beautifully “ antique” are they in pro- 
portion and style. Nos. 22 and 23, by ‘‘ Success,” 
£2,211 and £2,711 respectively, do not merit any of 
their motto. ‘I'he architectural aptitude displayed 
is very very small, and the schoolmaster must have 
been long abroad, for on an elevation the word 
‘ Descenters” in large letters met our eye, and as 
variety is charming, on a plan came ‘‘ Decenters” 
to balance the account.—No. 24. “Industria,” No. 1 
design, £1,500, three drawings, shows double 
chapels.— No. 25. “ Industria,” No. 2 design, 
£1,800, has single chapels, but is very ornate and 
spotty.—No. 26. ‘Non verba sed acta,” £2,450, 
three drawings, shows single chapels.—No. 27: 
‘Semper paratus,” £2,500—three drawings, and 
very good ones t00, well done in pencil, of nice 
designs. Only require more height in the spire to 
be a really good study.—No. 28. Device ‘‘ Cross in 
circle,” £1,030—three drawings. The design com- 
prises two chapels, &e.—No, 29. ‘* Hope,” £1,400 
—three drawings. In similar style and apparently 
designed by the same author as No. 13. The remarks 
made upon that apply equally well to this cleverly 
drawn set, and again we have double chapels.— 
No. 30. “Trefoil,” No. 1 design, £1,510 or £1,620 
—six drawings. Double chapels with nothing 
much to notice, and No. 31, No. 2 design by the 
same, £2,460, or £2,570—three drawings, double 
chapels, in much better taste than No. 30, complete 
the collection. It will be seen from the above list 
that the designs are very various, both in artistic 
merit and estimated cost. Some are very good, 
some are very bad, and the latter predominate, for, 
as is usual in competitions, many useless wrecks are 
sent in, and several of the genus  dazzler” make an 
appearance. In deciding which design to accept, 
the Board of Health have an unthankful task, but 
if they strictly adhere to the following maxims we 
think they will meet with their reward. 1. How 
much can we afford to spend? 2. The cheapest is 
not always the best. 3. Will the design suit the 
site? 4. What does the Archbishop require before 
he will consecrate? 5. No personal favour to be 
shown. 6. Employ the successful architect at the 
usual five per cent. to carry out the works. Many 
7s and 8’s might be added to the foregoing 6, but 
they are the main points; and we sincerely trust 
that this competition, though commenced upon 
vague data, and ‘‘ containing no plan of site” in any 
design may yet answer the purpose of the Board, 
and close without any heart-burning or recrimina- 
tion, fruits which too often spring from the English 
system of trying to buy Art in the cheapest market. 


—___<—__——_- 
ARTIFICIAL FUEL. 


AA aaa fuel is a seasonable topic when 

coals are dear and the weather is cold. Mix- 
tures of coal-dust and clay are old-fashioned methods 
of economising fuel; but chalk is now recommended. 
A correspondent writes: ‘‘We are all alarmed at 
the price of coal. I wish to tell my fellow men to 
try chalk. I was once a poor parson and burnt it 
in my own study. I used first to light a small fire 
with a little wood and coal, and then carefully heap 
up knobs of chalk till the grate was nearly full, 
scattering in a little ‘slack,” as they call it in Lan- 
cashire, or ‘screenings.’ This will make a pretty- 
looking moony fire, not so hot as all coal, but a very 
good makeshift. The old bellows must be looked 
up and mended, and more attention given to the 
state of the fire than usual. The ash is, of course, 
a capital dressing for the garden. A correspondent 
of the Journal of the Society of Arts says he 
makes an artificial coal in which, with the excep- 
tion of the bituminous or oily substances used, the 
whole of the materials cost nothing—in fact, are 
objects of refuse, or nuisances, which cost both 
households and municipal bodies large sums of 
money to get rid of. Every household can make 
this ‘coal’ for itself, or companies can be formed to 
make it on a large scale to leave daily or weekly to 
purchasers. The modus operandi is as follows :— 
It will be understood that in burning Nature’s coal, 
it is the bituminous or oily substance that burns, 
not the gritty or earthy substance, which is left in 
the form of coke and cinders. Now, I take these 
cinders, and pounding them, not too fine, but about 
the size of marbles; I put to them any bituminous 
or oily substance that will coagulate (oils that will 
not set in this way will not do), and in this depart- 


| ment it may be observed that any animal fat, suet, 
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&c., that is often wasted in a house, will all come 
in useful, Having added this in a quantity—every 
one will soon find out how much is required—lI add 
some chopped straw or hay, or any kind of weeds 
dried, such as straw, grass, thistles, gorse, ferns, thin 
branches of anything floral, in fact, anything that 
is combustible, and mix with the cinders, these last 
being to cause the composition to adhere, and the 
whole being saturated with the bituminous or oily 
substances, as much is put on to a piece of waste 
paper with a piece or two of chip of wood (such as 
is used for lighting fires) at the bottom and top, 
and to make in bulk the size of a turf or half a 
brick, and wrapped up and tied, laid under a 
moderate pressure for a few days, and then piled up 
for use. The householder will then find that he has 
all the materials for lighting a fire in one paper, 
which ignites immediately, and does not go out, as 
is the tormenting habit of many fires. One or two 
turf-sized mixtures will last about three hours, will 
give out little flame and less smoke, will soon get 
into a red heat, and will leave a mixture that can 
be used again. This is not to supersede the use of 
coal, but to materially lessen the use of it. 
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BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL OF ART. 


fees annual meeting was held on Monday, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. Laird, M.P., who stated 
in his address that, so far as the prizes were con- 
cerned, the year’s work was not so good as in former 
years. At the annual examination in April last, 
the total number examined was 95, and out of that 
number 57 succeeded in passing 81 papers. Of 
those papers 18 obtained the mark excellent. 132 
students had sent 886 works to London. Six prizes 
were awarded, being only half the number obtained 
last year, but that was to be accounted for in the 
changes that had taken place in the pupils. In the 
national competition, however—which, perhaps, was 
the most important of all—the pupils had secured 
one Queen’s Prize and one bronze medal, whilst last 
year they did not secure any of those prizes. The 
attendance at the morning classes this year was 28, 
against 26 in 1871. Now, if the young ladies of 
the district knew the advantages of attending the 
classes, the committee would not have to complain 
of an increase of only two in the morning classes. 
Looking at the position of the building, together 
with the fact that the school was now in full opera- 
tion, and was possessed of every appliance, he hoped 
that next year there would be a different result. In 
the evening classes there were this year 164 pupils, 
against 134 in 1871. With regard to the evening 
classes, great changes have been made. Those 
classes were composed principally of mechanics, who 
had now an hour more to spare in the evening than 
formerly; and if they consulted their future ad- 
yancement in life, working men could not do better 
than attend the school of art, by which they might 
obtain a good education to prepare them for the 
higher branches of science. He should be sorry if, 
after an experience of two or three years, the arti- 
sans of the place, especially apprentices, did not 
avail themselves of the instruction of Mr. Bentley, 
the able master of the school. 


—_—_<>—__—_- 


MORE ANTIQUARIAN FORGERIES. 


WISS archeologists have been recently discus- 
sing the genuine character of William Tell’s 
crossbow, and have apparently arrived at the con- 
clusion that the long bow has really been the weapon 
drawn by those who sung the deeds of that mythical 
hero. Some profane disbeliever has now ventured to 
call in question the authenticity of several swords 
of Edward the Black Prince, dear to the hearts of 
their respective owners. It appears that a black- 
smith near Dorchester has been making fac-similes 
by the score of the weapon generally supposed to 
have belonged to his Royal Highness, and that for 
all that is known to the contrary there may be as 
many swords of the Black Prince in existence as 
would arm acavalry regiment. A daily contempo- 
rary suggests that any similar relic—say, for instance, 
the famous sword “ Excalibur”—notwithstanding 
the testimony of the poet Laureate to the contrary, 
would be readily forthcoming from Wardour-street 
if only advertised for. After all, what does it 
matter? Tothe many good meaning people who 
own similar trifles, happily unconscious that hun- 
dreds of others possess reproductions equally genuine, 
we suggest the very old reply of the keeper of a 
provincial museum to a lady who ventured to doubt 
the genuineness of a relic in his keeping, ‘‘ This the 
skull of Oliver Cromwell!” she exclaimed, “ why it’s 
not nearly so large as the one they have at Oxford.” 
“No, ma’am,” replied the indignant curator, ‘‘it 
isn’t so large, ma’am, but this is his skull when he 
was aboy!” 
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CHURCH OF ALL SOULS’, GROSVENOR | but light, and brilliant, and soft toned windows, 


PARK, CAMBERWELL. 


HIS church, of which we give an illustration 

of the north-east view, has been built at the 

west end of Grosvenor-street, Camberwell-road. It 
was consecrated at the early part of the present 
year. The plan consists of a nave and aisles, 85ft. 
long, chancel 23ft. deep, over which is the tower, 
with Sacrarium beyond, 12ft. deep, and north and 
south chancel aisles, 15ft. wide. Sittings are pro- 
vided for 800 persons on the ground floor. The 
nave, which is 22ft. wide, is covered with a close 
boarded roof of trefoil form, with framed principals ; 
the height to its apex is 54ft. Externally, the walls 
are faced with picked stocks ; internally, with white 
Suffolk bricks. The walling over the nave arches is 
faced with white terra-cotta blocks stamped with a 
diapered pattern, especially manufactured by the 
Whitwick Company, Leicester, for the work. Over 
each pier is a panel, in which it is intended to place 
life-size paintings of the Apostles. At present, two 
only have been executed; these are on tile by Messrs. 
Harland & Fisher. The organ is placed in a gallery 
over the north chancel aisle. The tower is 26ft. 
square and 100ft. high, and is designed to have an 
octagonal spire. The lower part is open to the 
choir, the boarded ceiling of which, at a height of 
55ft., forms the floor to the belfry. The piers of the 
nave are of Portland stone; Bath stone is used else- 
where for the dressings. The building has cost 
£7,800, and the heating and lighting, £340. The 
architects are Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, of Trinity- 
square, S.E.; the builders, Messrs. Henshaw & Co., 


of Islington. 
<> —_— 


ANCIENT STAINED GLASS IN EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 
A MOST fortunate discovery, says the Hweter 
It consists in the finding of an entire clerestory 


Gazette, has been made at the Cathedral. 
window, precisely similar in character with the very 


beautiful window still in its place (though sadly ; 


mutilated) opposite the Bishop’s Throne. Attention 
was drawn by Mr. Stuart Moore to a quantity of 
old glass stowed away in the Minstrels’ Gallery, and 
on examination it proved to be the remains of an 
entire window. The old leading and the principal 
portions of the glass remain, so that the window can 
be well restored by a patient and intelligent glass- 
painter to its original ‘state. This discovery is 
singularly happy, for it affords convincing proof 
that,.the glass of the clerestory of the Cathedral at 
least (if not also in the aisle windows), was of light 
and delicate grisaille, so free from gaudy colour and 
dark opaque glass, and so well calculated to heighten 
the effect and display the exquisite tracery and de- 
licate architecture of the Cathedral. The glass was 


taken within living memory from the window next . 


but one to that opposite the Bishop’s Throne, and it 
will serve as a most wélcome guide to the Chapter 
in their work of restoration. It shows, too, howin 
old days the glass-painter was subservient to thear- 
chitect, and subordinated his work to the beauties of 
the architect’s designs. If all the glass-painters in 
the kingdom had been asked to furnish designs for 
these clerestory windows, not one of them would 
have dared to design such windows as are now 
proved to have existed. They would have been 
considered too poor, too colourless, and yet, as we 
see them, they are the perfection of elegance and 
grace. 

The ancient architect knew that the giass should 
be subordinate to the building, and not, as modern 
glass-painters would seem to wish it, that the window 
(mo matter how exquisite the tracery, nor however 
beautiful the groining of the roof and adjacent stone- 
work) shall be the great object, to be filled with 
gaudy colours and opaque non-lustrous glass, ex- 
cluding the light, and concentrating all the attention 
of the spectator by the gaudiness of the colouring, 
to the detriment of the architect and the carver, and 
to the destruction of the general effect of the build- 
ing—in fact, making the most exquisite window 
tracery to degenerate into a mere picture frame for 
gaudy glass. In achurch of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries, where the architecture is bold and massive, 
and has few pretensions to artistic grace and ele- 
gance, no doubt a very large amount of colour may 
well be used in the windows, where it has the happy 
effect of increasing the grandeur of the proportions 
and the massiveness of the building, at the same 
time taking away from its cold and sombre effect. 
We have good authority for such a use of colour 
in the splendid windows in Canterbury Cathedral, 
which have happily escaped the flames. But as ar- 
chitecture grew more graceful, so glass grew lighter 
and brighter, and we come to the Decorated period 
in architecture, and the grisaille periodin glass. The 
architect then wanted no more heavy masses of colour, 


shedding a mellow light upon his beautiful structure 
of carving and stonework, making it appear even 
brighter and loftier than of itself it could be. He 
cast up its delicate pillars, his light triforiwm, the 
varied tracery of his windows, and his glorious 
eroined roof, all tending reverently upward, like the 
raised hands of the suppliant, involuntarily uplifting 
the mind of the beholder, and imbuing him with a 
sense of reverence and awe in the airiness and lofti- 
ness of the beauty of the church of his God. Then 
the architect wanted no meretricious colour to dis- 
tract and fix the attention on one subject and 
divert it from the grandeur of the general effect; 
but he did want a toning and mellowing of the 
great flood of light pouring in upon his beautifulroof 
and arches, and he designed the windows of which 
itis our good fortune to retain two as guides to the 
restoration of the others. They have the effect, so 
cleverly are they designed, of hanging a most 


beautiful piece of lace-work over the glass, mellowing | 


the light without excluding it, and adding graceful- 
ness and beauty to the building. We are indebted 
for the discovery to Mr. Frederick Drake, glass- 
painter, of this city, whois engaged in critically ex- 
amining the remains of ancient glass in the Cathe- 
dral for Archdeacon Freeman, with a view to deter- 
mine, so far as may be done, what was the character 
of the original glazing; and we congratulate our 
indefatigable Archdeacon upon this happy result of 
his patient and never-ceasing labours for the per- 


fect restoration of the Mother Church of the 
Diocese, 

——__~_ 
THE HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENTS. 


MONG the local statutes of the late Session 
was one to authorise additional works in 
connection with the Holborn Valley and Farringdon 
Market Improvements. There are two pieces of 
ground near 8. Sepulchre’s Church, the keeping of 
which open and unbuilt upon is*desirable and ad- 
vantageous to the public. It is declared to be just 
and reasonable that the cost of such public im- 
provements should be borne by the parish and the 
Corporation. 

A sum of £10,723 11s. 3d. stands in the name 
of the Accountant-General in Chancery to the 
credit of the parish, and out of it the share of 
the parish will be paid. Other improvements may 
be effected, and land taken within three years. By 
two sections notice is to be given to the labouring 
classes of land required on which they live, and as 
to the application of corporate funds. It is enacted 
that ‘the Corporation shall, not less than eight 
weeks before they take in any parish fifteen houses 
or more occupied either wholly or partially by per- 
sons belonging to the labouring classes, as tenants 
or lodgers, make known their intention to take the 
same by placards, handbills, or other general notice, 
placed in public view upon or within a reasonable 
distance from such houses, and they shall not take 
any such houses until they have obtained the certi- 
ficate of a justice that it has been proved to his 
satisfaction that they have so made known their inten- 
tion to take the same.” The other provision as to pro- 
per lodging-houses for the working classes states 
that ‘‘the Corporation may from time to time apply 
any money or funds belonging to them (not 
being trust money) in or towards erecting on any 
lands for the time being belonging to the Corpora- 
tion, and acquired by them for the purposes of the 
Holborn Valley Improvements or of this Act, im- 
proved dwelling-houses or lodging-houses for 
mechanics, labourers, and other persons of the work- 
ing and poorer classes who have been or may be 
displaced by improvements effected or to be effected 
by the Corporation, and the Corporation shall let 
those dwelling-houses when so erected and fitted up 
in separate sets of rooms or otherwise to such 
mechanics and labourers and other persons of the 
working and poorer classes at such weekly or other 
rents, and on such terms and conditions, as the Cor- 
poration from time to time think fit.” The City 
may make additions to the site of Farringdon 
Market and effect other improvements. 


EE 


BURNING OF THE ESCURIAL. 


HE Times of yesterday morning published the 
following telegram, dated Madrid, October 2: 
‘The Escurial was struck by lightning to-day. The 
Pasco le los Reyes caught fire, and the flames in- 
stantly spread in the direction of the library, palace, 
and church. One tower has already fallen. A 
special train with engines and firemen has left 
Madrid. Fears are entertained that the whole of the 
world-famed pile will be destroyed. Great excite- 
ment prevails. The King has gone down from 
Madrid.” 


* 


CELTIC TUMULI IN EAST KENT. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Times writes :— 

‘“ Two grave-mounds recently explored 

by Mr. Woodruff, of Walmer, are interesting 
both from the nature of the interments discovered 
and from the comparative rarity of Celtic antiquities 
in that part of the county. These barrows are 
situated nearly midway between Deal and Dover, 
about a mile from the sea, on the ridge of a high 
down, and form conspicuous objects from a great 
distance, They are about 80 yards apart. The 
western one, which was first opened, is 72 yards in 
circumference, slightly oval in form, and 4ft. 6in, 
at its highest part above the natural soil. About the 
centre of the mound, and at a depth of 3ft. from the 
surface, the labourers came upon a deposit of burnt 
bones, probably a later interment, without any traces’ 
of pottery or other remains. Further investigations 
ata greater depth revealed four large urns, about 
3ft. apart from each other. The first that was un- 
covered stood in a neatly-made niche, with an 
arched top, cut. out of the solid chalk. The bottom 
of this niche had been carefully levelled, and on it 
lay a heap of burnt bones, covered by the inverted 
urn. The three other urns were placed in a similar 
position in kists formed by cutting cylindrical holes 
in the chalk to the depth of 18in., but one of them 
had been crushed by the weight of the superincum- 
bent soil. Within this latter was lying a very small 
cup of the rudest workmanship. In another, with 
the burnt bones, were two small vessels, one above 
the other, of 4in. and 2in.in height respectively. The 
former resembles in shape, but in shape only, 
Romano-British ware, and is ornamented with cord- 
like lines and a chevron pattern;\ the latter, of 
elegant form, is perforated with two holes near the 
bottom, and is of the kind usually described as in- 
cense cups. Four small beads were also found among 
the ashes. The large urns were about 18in. in 
height, of very imperfectly baked clay, and, unfor- 
tunately, with one exception, crumbed in pieces 
before they could be removed. Two of them were 
ornamented with incised lines and a chevron pattern, 
and had small handles on the sides; the others were 
unornamented. Over the deposit was a layer of 
brick earth, covered by a layer of flint stones; alk 
the interments were rather to the east of the centre 
of the mound. 
plored, but, after a careful investigation, no traces of 
sepulture could be discovered. Near the surface was 
afragment of an urn covered with a curious and un- 


usual pattern.” 
——._ es 


DUST OH! 


REPORT of much interest to householders has 
just been published by Dr. Corfield, medical 
officer of health for the parish of Islington. Certain 
facts which it contains throw considerable light on 
the causes of one of the most cherished grievances 
of the householder—the difficulty of procuring the 
emptying of his dust-bin. Dust, it appears, has 
‘‘ fallen” during the last few years. The extent of 
its fall may be measured by the fact that, whereas during 
the year 1866-7 the Islington Vestry received from 
their dust contractor the sum of £2,200 for the pri- 
vilege of being allowed to collect the dust, now the 
case is completely reversed, and the authorities have 
to pay large sums for the removal of the dust by the- 
contractors, The consequences of this change to the 
householder are, of course, obvious. Under the 
former condition of things, the dustmen had neither 
time nor necessity to seek other means of personal 
advantage, as it was to their own interest to collect 
for their employer as many loads as they could in 
the shortest possible time; and they required, there- 
fore, the smallest possible amount of supervision on 
the part of the local authorities. Now, however, 
the work is much more irregularly and inefficiently 
done. 

Owing to the dustmen being much worse paid 
than they used to be, boys are often engaged 
on the work instead of men; all being allowed to 
engage in the practice technically known as “‘totting” 
—that is, picking out from the dust any saleable 
refuse, such as rags, bones, glass, &c. 
of time did not occur when dust was of value, as the 
price per loadreceived by the men paid them better ; 
and they were even fined for “ totting.” The dust- 
men, Dr. Corfield thinks, are still, perhaps, tolerably 
attentive to the wealthier localities, and to parti- 
cular houses where they receive gratuities; but 
would, if allowed, entirely ignore the poorer districts, 
which they term ‘‘dead pieces.” The contractors, 
being paid a lump sum, naturally try to get off with 
the smallest amount of work possible. Dr. Corfield, 
therefore, urges that local authorities should alter 
the method of contracting, so as to make the profit 
of the contractors depend upon the quantity re- 
moved. 
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Ocroser 4, 1872. 


SCULPTURE AT THE PRINCE CON- 
SORT MEMORIAL IN HYDE PARK. 


ITH certain unfavourable conditions it 
would be unreasonable to expect a 
wholesale increase of our art treasures in the 
sculpture on the Hyde-park Memorial. The 
leading motive of the Memorial is based upon 
a prevailing Art heresy : it provides a pre- 
dominant architectural structure to which 
sculpture is attached as subordinate orna- 
ment. Moreover, the sculpture, which is 
required to expound the purpose _of the 
work, speaks without unity, and in con 
fusion. One portion is symbolic, another is 
realistic portraiture, a third is allegorical, 
and a fourth is ornamental and _ gilded. 
Sculpture forms the background for sculp- 
ture; straggling figures repeat the archi- 
tectural idea of clustered columns, and the 
profusion of statues wearies and distracts 
the attention of the mind and eye. All this is 
foreign to the art. Sculpture requires isola- 
tion, subdued surroundings, and to be so 
arranged that the expression of one work will 
not clash with that of another. Mere archi- 
tectural images may be clustered as thickly 
as the stars ; a work of pure sculpture should 
be as calmly solitary as the one moon with 
her retiring background. 

There is a violence of style in the 
Memorial. The architectural portion is 
Victorian-Gothic, the sculpture is Anglo- 
Greek. No genius can blend the two. The 
architecture has nothing in keeping with the 
breadth and repose of the central female 
figure in Mr. Foley’s group of Asia. Intri- 
cate and contracted Gothic forms cannot har- 
monise with the expansive flow and broad ease 
of line which are the very life of sculpture. 

The absence of harmony in colour, and the 
incongruity of tone, cannot fail to be recog- 
nised. ‘The gray marble groups and relievos 
are cold blots upon the gorgeous brilliancy 
and depth of the pervading metallic lustre. 
They are like a mass of Arctic snow uphold- 
ing a tropical sun. If the relievos upon the 
base had been mosaic pictures, andin the place 
of the groups there had been brilliant shrines 
ablaze with gemsandstuddedwith architectural 
images, the splendour of the structure would 
have descended and covered the whole site. 
The effect would have been far more grand, 
the unity more perfect, and the intention of 
the Memorial more concentrated. 

On the other part, had the sculpture been 
worthily handled, joined by affinity to archi- 
tectural forms, and conceived, as it might 
have been, in its true simplicity and power, 
the nation would have been less gratified but 
more deeply touched by the commemorative 
character of the Memorial. To hope that 
this could have been accomplished is alto- 
gether vain. Such a hope would imply that 
sculpture was’a sister, and not a handmaid, 
Art; that the popular taste had heroic and 
not ostentatious uims; in short, that this had 
become an artistic nation. 

Mr. P. Macdowell, R.A., has contributed 
the group of ‘‘Europe.” His conception is 
a repetition of an old and elegant idea. Four 
sweet and gentle maidens, representing 
France, England, Germany, and Italy, are 
seated round a central figure of Europe 
sitting upon a bull. The grouping of the 
figures is treated architecturally, but its geo- 
metrical arrangement and balance of parts in 
no way assist the architectural, while they 
impair the sculptural, effect. The sweetest of 
the maidens is Italy, for which the right- 
hand side of the figure of Europe has been 
artistically sacrificed to form a background. 
The other figures lack strength, variety, and 
intelligence. They are more academic than 
poetic. The language of the group has alto- 
gether too much of the airy ideality of the 
studio. It is feeble, fanciful, and unreal— 
not actual, imaginative, or comprehensive. 
It ignores the masculine power which is the 
crowning: characteristic of the European 
nations. Butit must not be forgotten that 
the Sculptor, in his vocation, is one of the 
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chief apostles of Peace and gentleness. Mr. | background to produce its proper importance 


Macdowell may have been animated by a 
desire to show the generous aims of the 
Prince whom his work commemorates. In 
that light, making one exception of regret 
that a more masculine character has not been 
introduced, Mr. Macdowell’s group may be 
gratefully accepted. Making the same ex- 
ception, it may also be regarded as a beautiful 
expression of a national sentiment. ‘This 
kingdom desires and labours that the great 
nations of Europe may be found together, 
as Mr. Macdowell has represented them, 
dispensing with the sword, and only intent 
upon culture and the peaceful arts. The 
execution of the work is neat; the modelling, 
with the exception of the right arm of 
Europe, is chaste. The draperies are, on the 
whole, excellent. The grouping preserves a 
unity of intention by the massing together 
of parts with simplicity and distinctness. 

In the group of ‘‘ Asia,” by Mr. J. H. Foley, 
R.A., the realistic spirit which photography 
introduced, and pre-Raphaelitism selected, 
somewhat prevails. But the masculine 
vigour and training of Mr. Foley’s genius 
carry him, in spite of realistic tendencies, 
into the higher region of Classic feeling. 
Poetic grace and power, unity of character, 
diversity of interest, and robustness of senti- 
ment, pervade his group. In composition, 
from every point, the pyramidal form and 
variety of balance with rotundity of mass are 
maintained. In the front view the breadth 
is cut up by the unmanageable trunk, tusks, 
and feet of the elephant in the centre, and 
also by the draperies, which in this view alone 
present short broken lines, in parts of the 
work. The greatest charm of the whole 
Memorial is the central female figure of Asia. 
She sits uponacrouching elephant, buoyant 
and beaming, lifting her veil and disposing 
her draped limbs with an air of semi-sensuous 
joy, as though her whole being was filled with 
the delights of an Eastern Paradise. On her 
right hand stands a manly, lithe, clean- 
limbed, Hindoo chief, draped and armed ; at 
his feet sits a placid Chinaman in his native 
costume. On the left of the central figure 
stands a majestic draped Persian in the throes 
of poetic thought ; at his feet sits a watchful 
Son of the Desert with his eyes fixed upon 
the distant horizon. A lofty character per- 
vades the whole work. The figures are not 
in physical action, but a sense of intellectual 
activity enamatesfromthem. ‘The faces, hands, 
and draperies are well carved, without much 
attempt at handling of surface. The head 
of the elephant displays carelessness of exe- 
cution. As a whole, the group expresses 
the true power, and much of the spirit of the 
heroic style, of sculpture. 

The group of ‘ Africa” is the production of 
Mr. Theed. A meritorious female figure of 
Egyptiantype, seated upon a kneeling camel, 
forms the centre of the work. At her right 
side stands a semi-nude, grand, realistic, 
figure of a Nubian youth; upon her left is a 
kneeling Algerian in his ordinary attire. 
Behind her is a beautifully-modelled nude 
figure of a Central African and a draped 
female allegorical figure. The grouping, in 
parts, is broken and straggling. ‘The figures 
arearranged with a fine feeling for continuity 
of leading lines, picturesquely broken. The 
rotundity of mass has been too much 
sacrificed for the rotundity of individual 
figures. This-is apparent in the front 
view, where the beautiful outlines of the 
Nubian youth are placed before a gap and 
partially lost in the confusion of details 
and broken lines of the draperies of the other 
figures. This is to be regretted, because the 
simplest variation in the disposition of the 
drapery over the right arm of the central 
figure would have formed a background 
wherefrom the Nubian would have stood out 
and done justice to art and the sculptor. At 
the back the splendid nude figure of the Central 
African, placed against drapery, shows that 
in groups of this character a nude figure re- 
quires all the adventitious aid of a broad 
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among the sweeping lines of draperies and 
the attractions of accessory ornaments. The 
carving of this group is superb, The head 
of the camel and his trappings, the nude 
parts, the draperies, and the accessories, are 
all rendered with a diversity and truthfulness 
of surface, artistically subservient to the 
greater merit of form. Mr. Theed may be 
congratulated that he has done so well. 

The group of ‘‘America,” by Mr. John Bell, 
is barely satisfactory. Workmenare still en- 
gaged upon it, therefore its general unfinished 
appearance may yet be remedied. ‘The group 
consists of a central semi-barbaric female 
figure, seated upon a stooping buffalo; two 
other draped female figures, representing the 
United States and Canada; and two male 
figures, seated, representing a partly de- 
nuded Spanish settler of South America, 
and an Old Ranger of the West, also partially 
denuded. The drawing and proportions of 
the figures are eccentric. The carving of 
the faces, the hair, the head of the buffalo, 
and the draperies, denote such feeling as a 
mere monumental statuary would display in 
his work. This bad execution is not the 
fault of the sculptor; it is one of the cruel 
exigencies under which he has had to labour. 
Marble carvers are extremely rare in this 
country. The outside public would scarcely 
credit the infinitesimal number of them avail- 
able for good work. Evidently, Mr. Bell 
has had the misfortune of contending against 
this drawback. He may also, judging from 
the appearance of the workmanship, have 
had the further disadvantage of working in a 
badly-lighted studio. In motive, his chief 
consideration has been that the group shall 
tell its story and be understood. Compo- 
sition has been subject to this consideration. 
The leading lines are neither continuous nor 
well balanced ; massive blending of parts has 
not been sought in the grouping; and the 
effect of perplexing shadows, cast from the 
detached limbs and projecting accessories, 
has not been considered detrimental to 
breadth. The figures display vigour and 
action, not intellectual, but in gesture. The 
‘Fighting Gladiator” of the Greek sculptor 
has both these qualities. 'They are not spas- 
modic, nor the result of mere attitude. They 
are expressed by the tension of will, the 
momentary gathering together of all his 
supreme force. before his blow is directed. 
Upon the realization of this innate effort, 
and not upon his extended form, the charm 
of the ‘‘ Fighting Gladiator” depends. Mr. 
Bell has not realised that one momentary 
phase of suspended force which is all that 
a sculptor can import into figures in motion. 
Apart from a certain falling short of complet- 
ing the artistic intentions of his work, he has 
created a highly intelligent symbolic group, 
full of speaking accessories and common- 
sense views. dae 

(To be continued.) 
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MONREALE CATHEDRAL. 


XHIBITING in the South Court of 
Kensington Museum are a series of 
drawings illustrating this building, intended 
for Gravina’s work on the structure; there 
are shown some remarkable specimens of archi- 
tectural drawing, in pencil, by one Giuseppe 
Patricolo d’Polovino, executed with singular 
fineness and feeling. A drawing of the grand 
west doorway especially deserves attention, 
the Byzantine work, with elaborate enrich- 
ments and grotesque interwinings, is rendered 
with faultless precision, and yet with con- 
siderable freedom. Draughtsmen will do well 
io inspect these drawings and emulate the 
power and skill there displayed. One feels 
inclined to ask whether an Englishman could 
draw with such sustained delicacy without 
falling into stiffness or degenerating into 
haste and impatience. The hand that traced 
these drawings must have been quite un- 
hurried and calmly powerful, yet delicate in 
the extreme, working not for gain or speed, 
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but for the sheer glory of it; for who that 
knows anything of architectural publication 
would for a moment suppose it to be lucra- 
tive! Details of the doorway are given by 
the same hand to a larger scale, showing the 
Romanesque variety of the acanthus leaf; 
they are drawn upon slightly tinted paper, 
and have an unobtrusive gray look, giving at 
first an idea of weakness, but rewarding us 
upon a closer inspection. We see no forced 
attempt at effect, though the value of shadow 
is well observed. 

By another artist, in quite a different style, 
is shown an interior perspective, illuminated 
in gold and colours ; certainly an original 
way to obtain effect, but not by any means 
successful. The tie-beams to roof are 
gorgeous in green and gold, whilst the walls 
are a very blaze of decoration taken from 
events in Sacred history. A large, and to 
our eyes obtrusive, figure of S. Peter is 
painted upon the apsidal wall ; there is not 
much to imitate here either in architecture 
or drawing, but the series of sacred subjects, 
some of them admirably drawn, will repay 
attention. ‘Great art must be delicate,” 
but it may be strong nevertheless. We run 
great risk of allowing our art to be strong 
‘without refinement ; a study of the works of 
the Italian artists will help toremedy this, in 
drawing at least. We hear a good deal of 
the barbarism of our Gothic, but is it not 
possible to obtain the spirit and vigour of 
Medieval art with the intellectual dignity of 
the Classic, or must they be always at 
variance? No style that necessitates a retro- 
grade movement will do for us now. By 
examining the works of continental artists we 
learn much, and cannot fail to observe a 
superior style of drawing, sometimes illus- 
trating very meagre art. As the drawing 
must largely influence the design, we cannot 
pay too much attention to its quality. Better 
fare than that given by brother Giuseppe it 
would be difficult to find. WA dex 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


KeEnsineton.—A bronze statue of Lord Holland 
has just been put up on the south side of Holland 
Park, Kensington, close to the Hammersmith;road. 
The statue represents Lord Holland sitting in his 
chair, with his walking staff in his hand, his usual 
attitude in conversation. The statue has been 
erected from the residue of a fund subscribed for the 
erection of his marble monument in Westminster 
Abbey. Mr. Watts, R.A., and Mr. Boehm, were the 
sculptors. 


SraTruvE or Mr. Coppren.—Mr. G. H. Booth, late 
of thefirm of Firth, Booth & Co., merchants, of Brad- 
ford, who is about to retire to America, his native 
country, has expressed his intention to present to 
Bradford a full-length statue of the late Richard 
Cobden. The figure will be produced from the best 
white Carrara marble, and will be placed in a con- 
spicuous position in the Bradford Exchange. The 
cost of the statue will be about £1,000. 


Scotr MonumMEentT CoMPLETION.—At a meeting 
of the Committee, held on Friday last, the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh in the chair—sketches, by 
the sculptors selected to design statues for the niches 
of the Scott Monument, were examined, and it was 
unanimously resolved that the sculptors should be 
requested to prepare working models half-size of the 
figures, and submit them for approval to a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of—Sir George Harvey, P.R.S.A.; 
James Drummond, R.8.A.; Robert Herdman, R.S.A.; 
Dayid Cousin, architect ; John T’. Rochead, architect; 
and James Ballantine, hon.sec. If was alsoresolved 
to employ Mr. Currie, sculptor, Darnick, to execute 
a statue of Old Mortality, which, with the others 
commissioned, will complete the old series for the 
lower, and half the series for the upper niches, on 
the four great buttresses. 


—_ 


On Tuesday week the Bishop of Oxford reopened 
the restored church of 8. Giles’s, Reading. 


Altrincham Town Hall has been recently deco- 
‘rated by Mr. Owen, of Bowdon. The ceiling and 
cornice is tinted in suitable colours, the cove 
having stencilled enrichment, centre-piece, and ven- 
tilators to match. The upper portion of walls has 
been panelled in paint with fan-shaped and relieved 
corner ornaments, and stiles and border of light 
colours. The lower portion has a rich full dado in 
deep colours, with upright ornament and decorated 
band running round the room. The woodwork has 
been varnished and the moulds picked out in colour. 
‘The stylo of decoration is Neo-Greek. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Baru.—A new Baptist Chapel was opened at 
Bath on Tuesday. Messrs. Willson & Wilcox were 
the architects. The width of the chapel inside is 
87ft. Gin., and the length 74ft. 9in. The height of 
the building from the basement floor to the ridge of 
the central roof is 55ft. The height to top of tur- 
ret from theroad is 75it. The total accommodation 
is—in the galleries 269, and on the ground floor 
862, making a total of 631. Under the chapel is a 
large and well-lighted school-room, measuring 61ft. 
6in. by 387ft. 6in., having three class-rooms adjoining. 
The style is thirteenth century Gothic. 


Bowpon.—Trinity Presbyterian Church, Bowdon, 
was opened on Sunday week. The church is in the 
Early English style of architecture. The exterior 
is built of parpoints from the Burnley quarries, with 
Hollington stone dressings to windows, doors, and 
spire. The total length of the church, exclusive of 
the apsidal end, is 62ft., and the width 42ft., 
comprising nave and two side aisles. The east end 
is designed in the form of an apse; on either side 
are doorways leading to vestry and sessions rooms, 
which communicate with a large lecture hall, 47ft. 
by 27ft. This is also approached by an independent 
doorway, with porch, from the outside. The interior 
is faced with white malm bricks, relieved with 
brown brick bands, the several arches being com- 
posed of brown and white bricks alternately. The 
roof is open-timbered to the purlins, on which is 
formed a flat ceiling. The church has seating 
accommodation for 400 adults. The coronz and 
other ornamental gas-fittings are the work of Messrs. 
Hart, Son, Peard & Co., of London. The contract 
has been carried out by Mr. Joseph Thompson, 
builder, of Bowdon and Manchester, at a cost of 
something under £5,000, under the superintendence 
of the architects, Messrs. Speakman, Son, & 
Hickson (late Speakman & Charlesworth), of Man- 
chester, 


GRAVESEND.—Men have been engaged during the 
last few days at the foundations of the new tower 
which is to be erected at the north end of the 
(Roman) Catholic Church, Gravesend. The work 
is being carried out by Mr. Blake, builder, of Stone- 
street, Gravesend. The tower, like the rest of the 
church, will be in the Gothic style of architecture, 
and will be terminated by a gable; the height from 
the ground-line to the top of the gable will be 90ft., 
and to the top of the cross about 100ft. ‘The tower, 
which will be 20ft. square, willcontain a staircase, 
baptistry, &c., with the nuns’ tribune at the back, 
and will have a communication with the convent of 
the Sisters of Mercy. Messrs. Goldie & Child, of 
Kensington-square, London, are the architects. | 


Herne.—The completion of the restoration of 
the chancel of 8. Martin’s Church, Herne, was cele- 
brated on Thursday, the 19th ult. The finishing 
work has consisted of the erection of a reredos, a 
stained glass window, and sanctuary screen. The 
reredos, composed of stone, alabaster, and marble, 
is in the Late Decorated period of architecture, intro- 
ducing under ornate canopies three figured panelled 
subjects, the centre being that of the Crucifixion, on 
one side the offering of the bread and wine to 
Abraham by Melchisedech, and on the other the 
sacrifice to the lamb, with the’ twelve Apostles and 
adoring angels under rich canopied arches above. 
These are flanked on either side by a rich arcade, 
introducing the four Evangelists and S. Peter and 
S. Paul. The stained glass window, which is at 
the east end, is of the same period as the reredos. 
There are five main lights, in the centre of which is 
our Lord, and in the other four are the Evangelists. 
In the tracery are 8. Augustine, S. Thomas, King 
Ethelbert, and the patron of the church—S. 
Martin. The new screen is to a great extent a 
restoration, there being traces of an old screen 
having occupied the position of the new one. The 
entire works have been designed and executed by 
Messrs. Goldie & Child, architects, of 10, Kensing- 
ton-square, London ; the window was carried out by 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle ; and the reredos and 
screens by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth. 


Huiy.—The foundation stone of a new church 
was laid at Hull on Monday week. Mr. E. Simp- 
son, of Bradford, is the architect. The permanent 
church will consist of a nave, aisles, and chancel, 
with vestry and organ chamber. The entrances will 
be by porches at the west end of the nave and the 
north-east corner of the north aisle. The nave will 
be 98ft. 3in. in length, and 29ft. in width ; the north 
and south aisles, 93ft. 8in. by 13ft. 3in.; the chan- 
cel, 26ft. Tin. by 24ft.; vestry, 13ft. 6in. by 12ft.; 
organ chamber, 18ft. 6in. by 8ft. From the floor 


to the ridge of the roof the height of the buil g 
will be 65ft. The architecture will be of plain 
Early English type, and the structure will be essen. 
tially of brick, no stone being introduced except in 
the columns of the nave arcade. The roof will beof 
open timber, with arched principals and boarded 
ceiling; and the seats, calculated to accommodate 
846 adults, will be open benches of stained deal, 
The cost of the building is estimated at £3,413, ex- 
clusive of the tower and spire. The contractors for 
the building are Messrs. Hockney & Liggins, of Hull, 
Mapretxy.—The church of All Saints, Madeley, 
Salop, has been reopened, after restoration, at a 
cost of nearly £5,000. The chancel is about 35ft, 
long by 20ft. wide; the body of the church about 
60ft. by .50ft., and it measures about 72ft. across 
the transepts. The church affords accommodation 
for about 400 worshippers. ‘The works now about 
complete principally consist of the rebuilding of the 
chancel, the erection of an organ chamber, the 
obliteration of many coats of whitewash from the 
walls, piers, and arches; the destruction of fla 
plaster ceilings, western gallery, and high a 
square pews in the church and chancel; the tot 
renovation of the floors, glass of windows, lead-roo 
coverings to north and south aisles; and a complete 
refitting of the interior. The piers on the north 
side of the nave are Late Norman work, probably 
built a little before 1150. There is a short length 
of walling at the east end of the north side of the 
nave, containing a blocked-up lancet opening, which 
is of the early part of the thirteenth century. The 
north wall of the chancel was of the same period, but 
had been much injured by later insertions. The | 
arches and walls, to their summit, of the north side | 
of the nave are of about the date 1300, and the 
lower part of the north face of the tower, seen at the 
west end, is probably of the samedate. Then comes 
the north aisle, which is of fine Decorated work, and | 
was probably built in the reign of Edward TIL, 
while its roof is of seventeenth century work. The 
chancel arch and its north and south windows next — 
followed in point of date latein the fourteenth century; 
then the tower and south aisle of thefifteenth century; _ 
afterwards thenorth and south transepts at the end 
of the fifteenth century ; and, lastly, the eastern chapel 
and south porch, the roof of the former being of the | 
date 1642, and the wall of the latter 1696. The 
chancel has been rebuilt in fourteenth century charac- 
ter. The walls are of coursed stone inside and outside. 
The stained glass is by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The | 
windows generally are glazed with cathedral glass 
in patterns and tints of varied design, executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. One two-light 
window on the north side is of stained glass by 
Hardman. In the exterior of the building every 
ancient stone and other material that could be pt 
served has been left in itsplace. The architect w 
Mr. Charles Lynam, of Stoke. The contractor f 
the general works was Mr. John Stringer, of San 
bach ; the decorations have been done by Messrs. | 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne; the iron and other metal — 
works by Messrs. Hardman & Co. mit 
Newarx.—A very fine addition has just been 
made to the already beautiful parish church a 
Newark, in the shape of a pair of handsome gates, 
which have been put up at the north and south — 
entrances to the chancel. They are construct of 
oak, ornamented with brass, from designs by Sit” 
Geo. Gilbert Scott. R.A. The cost has been £260. 
Srroup.—A large and elaborate reredos has just — 
been erected at Stroud parish church. It is in the | 
Decorated style, and measures 23ft. long by aft. 
high. On each side there are two niches sur-— 
mounted by crocketed canopies, resting on moulded | 
shafts and bases with carved caps, and rising* from 
a quatrefoil-panelled base; from which rise also. 
panelled shafts, which terminate by crocketed 
pinnacles into the cornice. The centre of the reredos _ 
is much deeper and has three recesses, which are 
divided by moulded shafts rising above the altar | 
line from bases, and having also carved caps, which | 
are surmounted by crocketed three-arched canopies, © 
and in which are groups of three memorable scenes of 
our Lord’s life ; the group on the left represents” 
“The Raising of the Cross,” and that on the right 
“The Descent from the Cross,” while that in the 
centre represents “The Resurrection.” On each 
side of the altar are two arched panels, having 
moulded bases and shafts with carved caps. All. 
the canopies are cusped, and terminate in foliage. 
The whole is crowned by a carved and embattled 
cornice. Sir G. G. Scott is the architect; the three 
groups have been modelled and executed by Mr. 
Edward Geflowski, the whole of the arcbitectural 
part, including the carving, has been executed by 
Mr. Maurice Geflowski, The cost of it is about 
£700, which is defrayed by the Stanton family, aS 
a memorial to the late Mr. Wm. Stanton, formerly 
M.P. for Stroud. 
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UacLEBARNBY.—All Saints’ Church, Uggle- 
barnby, near Whitby, was reopened on Wednesday 
week, after rebuilding. Before commencing the 
new church it had been intended to restore the 
‘ancient church to something like its twelfth century 
condition, but on examination it was found that 
Inothing remained to show what the building had for- 
merly been, and that the only traces of an old Norman 
church were the columns of the chancel arch and a 
few disjointed stones, all of which have been care- 
‘fully preserved in the present building. The style 
‘of the building is a severe type of Gothic, and the 
‘building consists of a massive tower, 14ft. square at 
‘the base, which forms the entrance porch or lobby ; 
‘a nave 42ft. long, 21ft. wide, and 31ft. high, to the 
ridge, having seven side windows of coupled lancet 
lights and plate tracery, and a traceried west window. 
‘The roof principals are open-framed, each hammer 
‘beam being formed of an angel with outspread 
wings. The chancel is 21ft. long, 16ft. 6in. wide, 
and 27ft. high to the ridge, the roof being waggon- 
headed. The several works have been carried out 
from the designs of Mr. ©. Noel Armfield, York 
Diocesan Surveyor and Architect, Whitby. 


_ West Gorton, Mancurster.—The new (Roman) 
Catholic, Church belonging to the Franciscan com- 
munity at West Gorton, which has been in course of 
erection for the last six years, was opened yesterday 
(Thursday) week. The architect is Mr. E. Welby 
Pugin, and the style adopted is the Geometrical 
Gothic, of a Continental rather than an English 
sharacter. The church fronts the old Gorton-lane, 
is 184ft. in length, and 72ft. in width, and has a 
aeight, measuring to the ridge of roof, of 98ft. Ex- 
ternally, it presents a bold appearance, but is plain, 
deing built for the most part of brick, with stone 
dressings. There are in the west front the most 
striking external features of the building, three im- 
mense buttresses, of which the centralone is intended 
4o support an elaborate turret. Beyond the crucifix, 
with figures of the Virgin andS. John, and on each of 
she side buttresses an angel with expanded wings, 
there will be little external ornamentation. The 
internal decoration, consisting chiefly of carved 
stonework and sculpture, is the principal feature of 
the church. The building has been erected under 
she superintendence of the architect. by local con- 
ractors, the carving being by Messrs. E. Williams 
& Millson, of City-road, Manchester. 


BUILDINGS, 


Antwerp.—The new Exchange at Antwerp was 
naugurated last Sunday week by a banquet. The 
id Antwerp Exchange, said to have been the first 
snown in history—that of London was the second— 
was built in 1531. It was a building without any 
upper rooms, and was burned down in 1581. When 
t was rebuilt, a second story was added, which was 
ised by the merchants for offices. So it remained 
ill it was partially destroyed by fire thirty 
years ago, and when it was restored a dome 
vf iron and glass was added. It was this structure 
which was completely burned down on the 2nd of 
August, 1858. The present building is built on the 
nodel of the old Exchange, and the ancient carvings 
m. the granite pillars, and the Gothic style of deco- 
ration of the gallery and the tribunes, is closely fol- 
owed. Theroof is considerably higher than that of 
the old building, and a novel style of decoration 
s used on the girders which support the roof. 
They are constructed so as to represent the principal 
articles of commerce brought to the Antwerp 
market. On one side is the grape vine, sugar cane, 
coffee, and rice plants, and on the opposite side are 
corn, tea, cotton, and tobacco, all cleverly wrought 
in iron, and coloured to resemble nature. 


GuiasGow.—To-day is laid the foundation stone 
of the new asylum for the insane poor of the 
barony of Glasgow, at Lenzie, and which will, when 
completed, accommodate 400 persons. The house 
is in the Elizabethan style of architecture, 
with oriel windows and gablets in keeping with 
that order. The frontage towards the south ex- 
tends to 720ft. A very prominent object in the 
centre is the chapel, which corresponds in its architec- 
tural features with the general character of the build- 
ing. Leading from the chapel to the main building is 
a circular covered way, constructed in the form of a 
greenhouse, in which it is proposed to place plants 
and flowers. The space enclosed by the covered 
way, between the chapel and the main building, 
and which is about 100ft. square, will be set apart 
as an ornamental recreation ground for the patients. 
The most elevated portion of the building is imme- 
diately behind this ground, and is surmounted by a 
couple of towers, there being a third tower of exactly 
similar character erected over the north entrance. 
The north entrance is the principal one, and it 
leads into a hall, on one side of which is the recep- 
ion-room and assistant-surgeon’s house, and on the 


other the Board-room and matron’s house. Both 
of the houses have independent entrances from a 
corridor, which is lighted at both ends, and gives 
access on either side to corridors communicating 
with the patients’ apartments. The remainder of 
the central block, running back the length of the 
recreation ground, is occupied with the kitchen and 
necessary adjuncts, a spacious dining-hall, and 
apartments for the servants and officials. Mr. 
James Salmon is the architect, and the cost will be 
about £60,000. 


Me.tsournre.—A Jesuit College is about to be 
built at Kew, near Melbourne, Australia. The style 
is Classic, and Mr. T. A. Kelly, of Elizabeth-street, 
Melbourne, is the architect. The main block con- 
sists of a parallelogram, with projecting central and 
side blocks crowned by dentilled and moulded pedi- 
ments, and connected by overhanging eaves of a 
similar character. The wings are connected on the 
different floors with the central portion by broad 
verandahs to each floor, The hall runstransversely, 
and is 12ft. wide, and opening off it are broad cor- 
ridors running the entire length of the building. At 
the termination of these corridors the main staircases 
are carried up in towers which rise to a total height 
of 100ft., and terminate in a low flat-pointed roof. 
To the right, on the ground floor, are the play- 
rooms, class-rooms, and study; while on the left will 
be found the parlour, private rooms, and refectory, 
this last 42ft. by 24ft. On the upper floor are the 
dormitories, infirmaries, lavatories, bath-rooms, and 
chapel; the larger dormitory is over 60ft. square. 
The cost will be about £16,000. 


ParticK.—On Tuesday evening the new Town 
Hall and Burgh Buildings of Partick were opened. 
The buildings haye a frontage of about 130ft. The 
Town Hall is in extent 75ft. long, by 50ft. in 
width, and the ceiling rises to a height of 45ft., the 
roof being supported by open semicircular iron- 
bound couples. On the second floor of the eastern 
wing is the lesser hall, which is 38ft. long by 26ft. 
in width. The architect of the buildings is Mr. 
Leiper, West George-street, Glasgow. 


Pontypoot Roap.—The employés of the Great 
Western Railway purpose building for themselves a 
Mechanics’ Institute, from plans by Messrs. Law- 
rence & Goodman. It will comprise a reading-room 
28ft. Gin. by 22ft., alibrary 22ft. by 11ft., separated 
by a movable screen, and with asmall gallery over ; 
these can be thrown into one to form a lecture-room, 
the platform being in an apse at the end. The 
entrance will be by an arcaded porch 19ft. by 7ft., 
with a circular staircase leading to the gallery; this 
staircase will form a turret with a slated spirelet 
roof. The cost will be about £600. 


Srocxport.—The foundation stone of anew Institu- 
tion for the Blind, the Deaf, and the Dumb, has been 
laid. It is to cost over £3,000. It will bein the Italian 
style, will consist of three floors, and will have a 
stone frontage. Accommodation will be provided for 
from 60 to 100 non-resident patients. The architect 
is Mr. T. H. Allen, of Stockport; the contractor, Mr. 
Adam Goddard, builder, Stockport; sub-contractors 
—for the stonework, are Messrs. Hulme Brothers, 
Stockport; and for the brickwork, Mr. H. Barlow, 
Stockport. 


SCHOOLS. 


EaAsron.—S. Gabriel’s new schools, Easton, Bris- 
tol, were openedon the 23rd ult. The schools have 
been built under the auspices of members of the 
Church of England, and will accommodate 550 
children, the total cost of the buildings and fittings 
being £1,810. Messrs. Wilkins & Son, of Surrey- 
street, Bristol, were the builders, 


Newerort Scuoont Boarp.—Mr. Benjamin Law- 
rence, of the firm of Lawrence & Goodman, archi- 
tects, Newport, has been appointed architect to the 
Board, and a new mixed school for 210 children 
will be commenced forthwith. The plans selected by 
the Board have been approved by the Education 
Board, and the buildings will comprise: a school- 
room 50ft. by 24ft., and a class-room 24ft. by 17ft., 
with a lobby 24ft. by 7ft. between them, at the end 
of which will be a lavatory and an inclined way to 
the playground in the rear. Beneath the school- 
room will be a covered playground, and there will be 
a separate entrance by another inclined way from 
the street to the playground. The building will be 
plain Domestic Gothic, in brickwork, with Bath 
stone dressings, and covered with slate. 


Norsiron.—New schools in connection with S. 
Paul’s Church, Norbiton, Surrey, were opened on 
Monday week. ‘The schools, which are Elizabethan 
in style, will accommodate upwards of 400 children, 
and have been erected at a cost of £2,200, from a 
design by Mr. Luck, architect, of Surbiton, Messrs. 
Todd & Sanders, of Kingston-hill, being the builders. 


PorrsmoutH ScHoot Boarp.—At the last 
meeting of this Board, held on Thursday, the 26th 
ult., it was resolved to adopt the following recom- 
mendation of the Sites Committee—viz. (1) ‘‘ That 
Messrs. Alexander & Henman, of Stockton-on-Tees, 
conjointly with Messrs. Henman & Harrison, of 
Bedford-row, London, be appointed to furnish the 
design and superintend the work for the proposed 
school in Fratton-street, provided that their plans, 
having been approved by the Board, are likewise 
satisfactory to the vendor of the. Site and the Educa- 
tion Department. (2) That Messrs. Mileham & 
Kennedy, of 40, Great Marlboro’-street, conjointly 
with Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, of Finsbury-Circus, 
London, be. appointed to furnish the design and 
superintend the work for the proposed school in 
Kent-street, Portsea, provided that their plans, 
having been approved by this Board, are satisfac- 
tory to the Education Department, and that such 
appointments be made subject to such! conditions 
and details as may hereafter be resolved by this 
committee.” 

RocupaLE.—S,. Peter’s Schools, Newbold, Roch- 
dale, were opened on Wednesday week. The schools 
comprise separate rooms for boys, girls, and infants, 
with three class-rooms, kitchen in the basements, 
heating apparatus, chamber, ample porches, and the 
usual offices. The rooms are so planned as to fit 
into one another without loss of space, and are 
comprised within a single rectangle, without any 
inconyenient breaks or projections. The accommoda- 
tion is for 600 children, according to the rules of the 
Education Department. The schools are substan- 
tially built, and owe what effectiveness they possess 
to the arrangement of the gables, windows, belfry, 
and other necessary features. Messrs. Medland and 
Henry Taylor, of Manchester, are the architects of 
the buildings, which have cost rather more than 
£2,000. 

Srepney Jewish Scuoots.—On Sunday after- 
noon last an opening ceremonial took place at the 
New School Building, 71, Stepney-green, in the 
presence of the Chief Rabbi, and several leading 
members of the Jewish Community, and a large 
number of visitors. The new school is very plain, 
but substantial in character. It consists of a two- 
story building, each story 13ft. clear in height. 
On the ground floor is a girls’ school 34ft. long, and 
21ft. wide, and an infants’ school 23ft. long, and 
21ft. wide, and on the first floor a boys’ school 58 ft. 
long and 21ft. wide. Attached to each floor are 
ranges of Macfarlane’s sanitary latrines and lava- 
tories, and the lobbies are titted with the usual 
cloak-pegs. The buildings are so placed on the 
ground as to form a separate playground for girls 
and infants out of one portion of the site. The 
school buildings are lighted on three sides by ordi- 
nary lifting sashes, and the warming and ventilation 
are effected on Boyd’s principle by open grates 
placed in the usual fireplace openings, but with 
fresh air external inlet gratings at back of stove, 
where the air, coming in contact with the stove, is 
warmed, and rising, passes through an internal inlet 
grating along the top of stove into the school-rooms. 
The vitiated air is drawn out of the rooms up air-flues 
built in the brickwork close alongside the smoke- 
flues of fireplaces, and separated from them by a 
thin iron flue division which, becoming heated by 
contact with the smoke, causes an upward current 
in the air-flue, of which it forms the sides. For 
ventilation in summer, when no fires are lighted, no 
plan is so simple as opening the windows. The new 
building will accommodate 280 children in all, and 
allowing £200 out of the total amount of builder’s 
contract for the work in altering the old house to 
form master’s residence, the cost of the new school 
building will be about £1,260—viz., £4 10s. per 
child, exclusive of desks and forms and curtains, or 
movable partitions, which may perhaps bring the cost 
up to £5 per child. The construction of the roof is 
somewhat special in character; it is formed with 
unusually strong wall plates,'so that at any time, if 
required,jit may be raised bodily by a few screw- 
jacks under the plates, and a new story inserted 
under it, to carry which the walls have been built 
sufficiently strong. The architects are Messrs, 
Davis & Emanuel, of 2, Finsbury-cireus, London ; 
and the builders, Messrs. David King & Son, of 
Mitre-street, Aldgate. At the conclusion of the 
opening ceremony a handsome silver inkstand was 
presented in acknowledgment of his able and ener- 
getic services, to Mr. Michael Henry, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Charity, who is also the Editor of 
the Jewish Chronicle. 

SunDERLAND.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Sunderland School Board, held on Tuesday, the 
Clerk announced that the first prize in the competi- 
tion of architects’ plans had been awarded to Mr. 
Middlemiss, of Sunderland ; the second to Mr. Ebdy ;. 
and the third to Mr. Oliver, of Newcastle. 
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Ocroser 4, 187 2, : 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ [We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OuR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating ‘to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 
15s. per annum; 7s, 6d. for six months; 3s, 9d. for three 


months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING NEws, post free from this Office, for 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance. 


The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. 


E> American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


RECEIVED.—C. L.—T. P. L.—Q.—L. & N.—J. B. & Son. 
—A.H. W.—J HH. C.—E. W. R.—J. C.—E. B.—W. & Co. 
—L, & B—J.N.—J. H.—J. K: J. 

—__—__—_—_- 


Correspondence. 


— 


OLD OAK CARVED WORK. 
To the Editor of the Burrnine News. 


Srr,—I have sent you tracings of old oak carved 
work that I recently met with, and if you think 
them of sufficient general interest I shall be glad if 
you can find a place for them in the illustrations of 
your paper. No. lis from an old oak door J recently 
discovered in one of the old houses here; the pattern 
is very pretty and quite geometrical. Since J found it 
J have seen another exactly similar except in the shape 
of the leaves—it is in one of the pews of Hucknall 
Church, the burial place of Lord Byron; the execu- 
tion of the latter is not so good as that of the other 
one, but they evidently belong to the same period. 
Part of Hucknall Church belongs to the twelfth 
century, the Early English period, and the design of 
the ornament is quite in that style. No. 2 is from 
an antique cabinet ; it was sketched by a friend of 
mine whilein Wales, it being in the inn at the Llawnt, 
Denbighshire. The same interlacing pattern is also 
in this one, and although much plainer, is very 
effective.—I am, &c., H. G. BADENOCH. 


15, Mansfield-road Nottingham. 
[See Lithographic Ilustration.—Ep. ] 


SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION, 


Sir,—Will you please say in your first issue if the 
various departments of proposed schools are intended 
to be conneeted, so that a general superintendent 
might have free access through all parts of the build- 
ing without having to go outside to any of the main 
doors, or must each department be entirely shut off 
from the others ? 

[There is no special intention. The schools are to 
be designed in conformity with the requirements of the 
Committee of the Council of Education, as already 
stated.—ED.] 

I have assumed that the house in cross-street is 
kept back 5ft. from line of same. Is this correct, as 
no distance is marked on your plan? [Yes, 5ft.— 
Ep.]—I am, &c., M. 


See 


The foundation stone of a new Methodist New 
Connexion Chapel was laid at Millbrook, Staly- 
bridge, on Saturday last. The building will cost 
£700, and will accommodate 300 persons. 


The foundation stone of a new church has been 
laid at Heene. Messrs. E. Nash & Co., of Brighton, 
have undertaken the contract, at about £2,000. The 
style is Gothic, and the edifice will be faced with 
flint on the outside, and cased with brick on the 
inside. The west wall is so built that it can be 
taken down at any time to enlarge the church. 
The seating accommodation is for 350 people. The 
nave is 49ft. in the clear—the chancel about 32ft. 


‘ table carbon diffused throughout it. 


Iutercommunication, 


SS aaEnER<< Sone 


QUESTIONS. 


(2665.;—Measuring Chimney Stacks.—TI shall 
be glad if any of your readers will answer. W. May’s 
query. If they will also kindly turn to mine of 
August 30 (No. 2641) as to the method to be adopted 
in measuring furnace chimney stacks, I should be 
greatly pleased with an answer.—R. L. F. 


{2666.]—Shop Fittings.—Will any reader kindly 
inform me the publisher’s name of any works upon 
shop and dispensary fittings 9—H. 


(2667.]—The Associated Arts’ Institute.— 
Now that the season is approaching when the various 
art and architectural societies commence their new 
sessions, I should like to be informed whether the 
Associated Arts’ Institute is still in existence. Per- 
haps some reader can tell me; I can find out nothing 
definite about the Institute, except that it has left 
Conduit-street. I am told that it removed to Univer- 
sity College, Gower-street ; is it stilllocated there? I 
know the society was in a tottering state two years 
ago, owing to its not receiving the support of those 
for whom it was established—namely, architects, 
painters, and sculptors. ‘The idea of the Institute was 
admirable, and it isto be regretted that it was not 
carried out. Has the death of its esteemed President, 
Mr. Richard Westmacott, R.A., caused the society to 
collapse altogether ?—DELTA. 


REPLIES. 


(2656.]—Puzzolana.—The following are some 
details of the manufacture of artificial puzzolana, by 
the late Sir Charles Pasley, Royal Engineers: The 
principal difference between the natural stone and an 
artificial compound of the same substances must evi- 
dently be in the more intimate commixture of the in- 
gredients of the former, for it is not probable that a 
thorough chemical combination exists between the 
lime and silex, or alumina, since the former earth is 
readily separable by an acid, leaving the clay in its 
original natural state. The principle, then, upon which 
Sir Charles Pasley proceeded was to make as perfect a 
mixture as possible of his materials—7.e., an exact 
imitation of the natural stone before calcination, and 
to deal with it afterwards just in the same way as with 
the Roman cement. The materials which formed the 
basis of his artificial puzzolana were: carbonate of 
lime, 5 parts; clay, 2 parts. To these it was found 
necessary to add other substances in particular cases, 
of which mention will be made presently. As success 
mainly depended upon the proper mixture of the 
materials, I will detail the precautions requisite in this 
preliminary operation. The carbonate of lime(CaOCO,), 
being reduced to a fine powder, is mixed up intimately 
with the clay, adding sufficient water to render it a 
stiff paste, such as bricks would be made of; after this 
the composition is moulded into lumps of the shape of 
bricks (4in. x 3in. x 2in.), and set to dry. It is then 
calcined in a lime-kiln, until the (COg) carbonic acid 
is entirely driven off. The composition is now to be 
ground up, dry, into a very fine powder ; and this opera- 
tion requires attention, for the same composition which 
will makea good and lasting cement when well powdered 
will not succeed at all when badly ground up. In 
the state of powder the lime is ready for use, and may 
be preserved if kept from the contact of air and water. 
When used, it is merely to be mixed up with water, a 
greater proportion of liquid being added when the 
cement is required to harden slowly and less when 
quick setting is the object ; when the quantity of 
water is very small, or barely enough to make a paste 
of the powder, a very few minutes suffice to render it 
quite hard. Sir Charles Pasley employed blue clay, 
taken from the bed of the Medway, in most of his ex- 
periments, and found it preferable to the brown clay, 
apparently from its containing protoxide of iron in 
lieu of the peroxide of that metal, which in all cases 
proved detrimental to the cement. With the brown 
clay, indeed, it was found advantageous to mix about 
2 per cent. of protoxide to make it a good alloy for 
the lime ; and to prevent its conversion to peroxide in 
the kiln, a further addition of some carbonaceous 
matter, such as coal-dust, resin, &c., was in all cases 
found necessary. The superiority of the blue clay may 
probably be owing to its containing a portion of vege- 
The proportion 
of carbonaceous matter added should be from one- 
fifteenth to one-twentieth the mass. The following 
are the results of some of the various experiments at 
Chatham by the late Sir Charles Pasley :— 


Blue clay. Chalk. Coal-dust. Cement. 


i 27 66°3 CT very hard and good 
ry 27 67°1 Grote ” ” ” 
3. 27 65°9 T'1 not quite so good. 


4. The same composition, with one-fifteenth part of 
different oils and resins, also answered very well. 

5. Chalk and blue clay, the latter having been pre- 
viously washed, did not form a good cement, the com- 
position falling to pieces under water. 

6. The following substances, when added in the pro- 
portion of one-fifteenth the whole mass,. restored to 
the washed clay its hydraulic property—viz., carbonate 
of soda, carbonate of potash, muriate of soda. 

7. Compounds of chalk and pipe-clay would not 
answer alone ; but the above-mentioned saline ingre- 
dients, added before calcination, at once conferred 
upon these cements the property of hardening under 
water. The proportion in this case, however, needed 
to be very small—about one-fiftieth. 


8. Magnesia had strong hydraulic qualities, becom: ng 
excessively hard of itself when immersed in water, 
after calcination; but it hardened without heat, and 
with exceeding slowness, are 


The foregoing memoranda serve to show the facility 
with which artificial puzzolanas may be formed by 
calcining together mixtures of clay, lime, and pro- 
toxide of iron, with a very small proportion of alkali, 
where this may not be supposed to exist already in the 
clay employed. Puzzolana as made from bricks, tiles, 
and chips of pottery, is simply these materials ground 
to a very fine powder.—J. T. J. ok 

[2656.] —Puzzolana.—Puzzolana is a substance of 
volcanic origin, consisting mainly of silica and alumina, 
Much of its silica is, however, in that condition ip 
which it will gelatinise when treated with weak acid, 
forming what is known as ‘“ jelly-silica,” in contradis- 
tinction to such as remains unacted upon by acid. Tf 
is the presence of silica in this form in puzzolana and 
trass which renders these substances so valuable for ad- 
mixture with pure or fat limes for the purpose of im- 
parting to them hydraulic properties, the set of such 
mixtures being due to the formation of double silicates 
of lime and alumina, insoluble in water. To prepare 
artificial puzzolana, a clay should be selected contain- 
ing about 65 per cent of silica, iron, and alumina, and 
35 per cent. of carbonate of lime. This clay should 
then be slowly roasted in heaps, or in a kiln, with 
small coal, at a low temperature (in order to ayoid 
the fusion of the silica), and subsequently grotind to a 
fine powder. This operation is actually being carried 
out in Leicestershire by the Patent Selenitic Mortar 
Company for their selenitic clay—GILBERT R. REp- 
GRAVE. f 


[2660.] Cement and Mortar.—Your correspon- 
dent asks so many questions that it would take a lon 
article to answer them allin detail. I think that the 
failure of the floor may be ascribed to the blowing of 
the cement. If his coarse débris was very dry when 
the concrete was laid down, the damp from the soil 
has probably risen into it, and been absorbed by the 
thin layer of concrete. This has caused certain oyer- 
burnt particles of cement to swell and lift the entire 
floor. It is extremely difficult to make a good cement 
floor, but I may suggest the following precautions;— 
1. Not to use the cement too fat; 1 of cement to 2 of 
hoggin is a very extravagant proportion, and in my 
experience of concrete 1 of cement to 6 of fine gravel 
makes a better material than when the larger quantity 
of cement is used. 2. To spread the cement out ina 
thin layer on a dry floor for two or three weeks before 
using it in the finishing coat, turning it over from 
time to time. 3. Not to make the finishing coat too 
thick ; from jin. to gin. is quite enough. 4. The con- 
crete should be well wetted before putting on the top 
coat. 5. 2 parts of sand to 1 of Portland is better 
than equal proportions. The shelling off of the onter 
coat in cement-work is almost invariably due to th 
carelessness of the workman in not wetting sufficientl 
the old work before applying the new—though some- 
times this failure may be traced to the practice of pass- 
ing the cement through a very fine sieve, which is 
objectionable unless the cement is well burnt. Port- 
land cement, when not in a position exposed to the 
heat of the sun, hardens better outside than in a dry 
place indoors, as the silicates are formed more readily 
in the presence of moisture. Portland cement may be 
gauged with common mortar with excellent results. 
An extremely hard mortar is obtained by using 1 part 
of Portland, 1 part of ground gray lime, and 6 parts of 
sharp sand. Selenitic lime, which will carry with ad- 
vantage 6 parts of sand, is only found to work short 
when the sand is very clean and sharp—with a loamy 
pit sand I have not heard a singie complaint. The 
remedy is very simple: use 1 part of burnt ballast or 
brick rubbish and 5 of sand to 1 part of lime, and the 
mortar is then extremely fat. I have seen large quan- 
tities of burnt ballast used for mortar : when the ballast 
is well burnt, which is rarely the case, it stands the 
frost very well, but not even admixture with Portland 
will save under-burned ballast in the winter. Mortar 
made with 1 of Portland to 5 of burnt ballast is won- 
derfully tough and good. Selenitic mortar made with 
1 of lime to 6 of burnt ballast is stronger than that 
made with 4 parts only of sand. From a long series of 
experiments I am convinced that the use of burnt 
ballast gives to all kinds of mortar a far better adhesion 
to the bricks than when sand is employed.—GILBERT 
R. REDGRAVE. E 

[2661.]—Excluding Draughts.—I have found 
the slides manufactured by Greenwood, Arthur-street, 
City, answer the purpose. See advertisement. — 
CARPENTER. 


BERIEESS <P aece 


The Municipal Council of Rome decided some 
time since on placing a commemorative tablet on 
the Villa Medici in Rome, in which Galileo had been 
imprisoned. The French Government, who own 
the villa, objected to have such an inscription on the 
house, and the council are therefore about to erect 
a plain stone near the villa, with the following 12- 
scription :—“ In the neighbouring Villa Medici was 
imprisoned Galileo, guilty of having discoyered that 
the earth revolved round the sun.” 


The Westminster Board of Works has just 
carried out at its own expense, aided by a contribu- 
tion of £150 from the residents in the neighbourhood, 
a local improvement by the construction of Re 
carriage-way from Birdcage-walk in 8. James s 
Park to Queen’s-square, and the demolition of the 
unsightly railings which have for many years 
separated Park-street from Queen-square. gle 
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STAINED GLASS. 


JRAVESEND.—Three stained glass windows have 
on presented by Lady Franklin to the S. Andrew's 
aterside Mission Church, Gravesend, in memory 
the petty officérs, seaman, and marines of the 
Jrebus” and “Terror.” Beneath the windows 
\sses with the names of each of the crew will be 
veed. 

KNAREsBRO’.—A new window of stained glass has 
3t been placed in tho chancel of Trinity Church, 
yaresbro. There are two lights. One represent- 
> the “Glorious Company of the Apostles,” in- 
ides, under a canopy, the figures of SS. Andrew, 
ster, James, and John; and the other ‘“ The Noble 
‘my of Martyrs,” the figures being 8. Stephen, 8. 
ban, S, Cecilia, and Charles I. The window 
us executed by Messrs. Baguley, of Newcastle. 


Tus New Window For §. Pavt’s.—A correspon- 
ot, writing from Munich, describes the new window 
3t executed for S. Paul’s. It is designed by Pro- 
ssor Faustner, the subject being the Marys coming 
the tomb of our Lord. The execution has both 
9 faults and the perfections which any one who 
3 seen the windows in Glasgow Cathedral will 
3ociate with the Munich school. The colours are 
ich too bright and full, and there is little mystery 
poetry in the figures. In the S. Paul’s window 
a tomb is surrounded by a kind of portico or archi- 
stural design which not only looks conventional, 
talso takes too prominent a place asa framework 
the picture. This framework, being architectural 
its nature, is, of course, gray in its colour, and, 
far, would serve very well to throw out the more 
illiant_ colouring of the figures, but there is intro- 
ced through it wreaths of palm and red berries 
nich are painted very vividly, and attract attention 
hich ought not to be diverted from the central 
terest. The composition is good and original. 
he angel surmounts the tomb, and two female 
rures are in front, while at the right hand side you 
» one of the Marys approaching, and at the left 
e Roman soldier retreating in the distance. But 
all this modern glass there seems to be no tone or 
ading off. The colours are bright and sharp and 
riking, and come out like the blues and reds in 
6 pictures of Nicholas Poussin and the French 
hool. Possibly time may tone this brilliancy ; but 
e artists seem afraid touse the browns and yellows 
d neutral tints that are no less beautiful in the 
ndows of S. Gudule than the more positive greens 
d purples. In the church of 8. Maria Hilf at 
unich you would probably see the master-pieces 
the modern German school of glass painting, and 
ere it is very remarkable what a small part of the 
indow is occupied with the landscape or figure 
inting that makes each subject. The force of the 
sture is softened down by the tracery work which 
rrounds it, so that you are not dazzled and stupe- 
d by all the brilliant colour that overwhelms you 
Glasgow Cathedral. It is probable, however, that 
the centre of our smoky capital there will be an 
ent always at work to soften and tone down the 
lour, whose activity is unknown in the wood-burn- 
x cities of the Continent. 


—_>—_——_ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CuHESTER.—The drainage works of the city of 
1ester will shortly be commenced, the Government 
ving approved the schemes and plans of the Cor- 
ration, and sanctioned the proposals made for rais- 
x the funds which will be required for the pur- 
Se. 


London WATER.—Dr. Frankland, F.R.S., reports 
at during September all the metropolitan waters 
re clear and transparent when drawn from the 
mpanies’ mains. Major Bolton, water examiner 
the Board of Trade, reports the state of the 
1ames at Hampton, Molesey, and Sunbury, where 
6 in-takes of the West Middlesex, Grand Junction, 
uthwark and Vauxhall, Lambeth, and Hast London 
mpanies are situated, to have been very clear and 
ight during the month ending 15th September, and 
e state of the river at Ditton (where the Chelsea 
pany alone now draws its supply) to have been 
30 good. A considerable improvement has been 
parent in the quality of the Lambeth Company’s 
uter since the opening of the new in-take at Mole- 
y. The Chelsea company is converting the reser- 
irs at Ditton into filter beds, as recommended. 


MARGATE.—A special meeting of the Town 
yuncil was held on Tuesday week, to consider the 
ans to besubmitted to the councilin April next with 
gard to the drainage. Alderman Reeve moved 
at it was desirable to callin the aid of a profes- 
mal civil engineer to advise as to the best mode of 
aining the town. This proposition was seconded 
ee Mayor. The meeting was ultimately ad- 
urned, 


—m>____ 


The Commissioners of the Westminster Baths and 
ashhouses have, at the instance of the Marquis 
wnshend, signified their intention of issuing penny 
kets in packets of 50, to be purchased by chari- 
ble institutions and individuals, and given by 
em to the very poorest, to whom the present price 
a bath is prohibitory. 


Our Oitice Table, 


——_<—_— 


Av Lasr !—On Tuesday evening, by direction of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the lamps on the 
river wall of the Victoria Embankment were lighted 
for the first time. The standards for the lamps have 
been cast from designs furnished by Mr. Vulliamy, 
the architect to the Board. The United States Go- 
vernment have determined to erect lamps of the 
same pattern in front of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton. The original drawings, the castings, and core 
boxes of the lamp standards have been lent by the 
Board to the American Government, in order that 
the work might be facilitated. The lamps on the 
Albert Embankment will be lighted shortly. 

Opentnc or New Tramways.—On Tuesday 
morning a new line of tramway was opened from the 
Nag’s Head, Holloway-road, along Park-road and 
Camden-road, to the Brecknock Tavern, Camden- 
road, from which point it is already working to the 
Euston-road, King’s-cross, Camden-town, and 
Kentish-town. This newly-opened line also formsa 
junction between the above-mentioned places and 
the lines to Finsbury-square, Finsbury-park, and the 
Archway Tavern, at the foot of Highgate-hill, Upper 
Holloway. By means of the new line there is now 
a direct line of tramway open from Finsbury-park 
to the corner of Park-street, Regent’s-park. The 
new line of tramway of the North Metropolitan 
Company from the Angel, Islington, along the 
Essex-road and Balls-pond-road to the Dalston 
Junction Railway station, Kingsland, was also 
opened for traffic on Tuesday. 


Liverpoot ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL Society. — The first meeting of the 
session in connection with the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural and Archzological Association took place on 
Wednesday evening, at the Royal Institution, Col- 
quitt-street. The chair was taken by the president 
of the year, Mr. T. D. Barry, who delivered a long 
address, Thanks were voted to the president for his 
address, and prizes for designs for model cottages 
were awarded to Mr. E. Banner and Mr. W. C. 
Hardisty. 4 

Equisrone Appey.—It is stated that Frank 
Shields, the well-known “Hermit” of Barnard 
Castle, is to be allowed to take up his residence in a 
portion of the old lay buildings of the Abbey. Frank 
has (says the Darlington and Stockton Times) a 
natural regard for objects of antiquity, and under 
his superintendence no doubt the Abbey will be safe 
from the desecrations it has lately suffered at the 
hands of wanton trespassers. 


A New Froor Covertne.—Kamptulicon and 
linoleum have to a very large extent superseded the 
old-fashioned oil-cloth as floor coverings. A new 
material, however, recently introduced by Messrs. 
Chiles & Co., called the asphalte floor covering, 
seems to be superior to anything of the kind yet 
manufactured. It is softer and warmer than kamp- 
tulicon or linoleum, and its inventors claim that its 
durability is greater. It isa non-conductor of heat, 
and containing no oil in its composition does not 
become cold and rigid in winter or hot and subject 
to blisters in summer. It is rapidly growing in 
public favour, and is in use in many public offices 
and institutions, among others the Bank of England. 


Oax Pauines.—A correspondent of the Field 
having asked how the cleft oak palings so common 
around London were made and put up, whether the 
cleaving was done by a lath-axe or not, and whether 
the wood should be green or dry, our contemporary 
has made inquiries on the subject, and the following 
is areply from a firm engaged in the trade :—‘“ In 
reply to your inquiry as to the manufacture of oak 
pales, we have to inform you that it does not matter 
if the timber is old or green, with this exception— 
viz., that in cleaving old timber you must take off 
the whole of the sap which is decayed, whereas in 
new timber you may work up the whole of the stuff. 
The tools used are of the same pattern as those used 
by lath-renders, but of a larger size. The timber 
ought to be clean butts, from 12in. to 14in. through, 
to make good pales. The butt is split into eight or 
twelve pieces, according to the size; then each piece 
has about 1}in. taken off from the pith, and the pales 
are then cleft out of it. The black outside edges 
are then chopped off, and the pales are shaved with 
a common handshave, so as to make them of neater 
appearance.” 

New Vauve 1x Correr.—Roasted coffee (says 
the Homeopathic World) is one of the most 
powerful means, not only of rendering animal and 


vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of actually destroy- 


ing them. A room in which meat in an advanced 
degree of decomposition had been kept for some 
time was instantly deprived of all smell on an open 


coffee roaster being carried through it containing a 
pound of coffee newly roasted. In another room 
the effluvium occasioned by the clearing out of a 
cesspool, so that sulphuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia could be clearly detected, was completely 
removed within half a minute on the employment of 
three ounces of fresh coffee. The best mode of 
using it as a disinfectant is to dry the raw bean, 
pound it in a mortar, and then roast the powder on 
a moderately heated iron plate until it assumes a 
dark brown hug, when it is ready for use. It must, 
however, be remembered that the coffee, to be 
effectual, should be perfectly pure. Adulterated 
rubbish will only make matters worse. 


—$—$—_<>—_—_—_——_- 
CHIPS. 


The Vestry of Kensington have agreed to expend 
£5,000 in the next half year on paving works in the 
parish, of which sum £2,000 will be required for re- 
channelling the main thoroughfares. 

The rate collectors of the parish of Marylebone 
have asked for an increase in salary from £265 to 
£340 per annum. Not to be behindhand, the in- 
spectors of nuisances, road sweepers, scrapers, 
masons, and paviors’ labourers have applied for an 
increase, the claims in all instances being based 
upon the increased prices of food and shelter. 


Sir Walter and Lady James have offered the 
people of Jarrow about five acres of land for a recrea- 
tion ground. 

The corner stones ofa new Wesleyan Chapel and 
school were laid on Saturday afternoon at Heaton 
Moor. The new building, which will cost about 
£4,200, will have on the ground floor 368 sittings, 
and inthe galiery 96 sittings. At the rear of the 
chapel will be a school to accommodate about 250 
children. 

The Wesleyan Chapel at Great Horton was re- 
opened on Friday last, after enlargement, at a cost of 
£2,500, providing 300 additional sittings. 

Mr. Joseph Kaye, of Harrogate, has been appointed 
surveyor to the first Local Government Board of 
Horsforth. 

Mr. James J. Lamb, architect and surveyor to 
the Town Council of Paisley, died on Wednesday 
week. 

The first stone of the London Foresters’ Asylum 
was laid at Bexley Heath on Saturday last. The 
plan is in the form of the letter 4, the centre build- 
ing consisting of a chapel. 

It is proposed to erect a memorial at Malton, 
Yorks, to the memory of the late Mr. John Scott, 
the trainer. 

The following advertisement iscut from the Liver- 
pool Mercury :—‘ Au architect and surveyor, twelve 
years in private practice, of unusual practical ex- 
perience, seeks business of any kind, on easy terms. 
Large family. Age 37.—Address, pro tem, G 17, 
Mercury-office.” 

New National schools have recently been com- 
pleted in Bermondsey for the district of S. Mary 
Magdalene. Messrs. Gale & Manning were the archi- 
tects. 

On Monday week the foundation stone of New 
(Roman) Catholic schools was laidat Preston. The 
cost of the buildings will be £2,500. 

The programme for the new term of the Working. 
Men’s College, Great Ormond-street, has been 
issued, and from it we notice that the classes for the 
study of art will be under the direction of Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas. 

At a meeting of the Greenwich District Board of 
Works, the other day, it was resolved not to pay a 
precept for £1,526 issued by the London School 
Board, as a protest against the expenditure of that 
body. 

The Earl of Rosslyn, Grand Master Mason of 
Scotland, will lay the foundation stone of the now 
building for the Watt Institution and School of Arts, 
in Edinburgh, next week. 

A new “Domesday Book” is being prepared by 
the Government., It will contain the name and 
address of every landowner worth an acre and up- 
wards, together with the total extent and value of 
each property, and the parish in which it may be 
situated. 

Itis stated that the damage done to Canterbury 
Cathedral by the recent fire will necessitate an eX- 
penditure on the edifice of about £4,000. 

In Paris, the new theatre of the Renaissance is 
being erected with surprising activity. M. Carrier- 
Belleuse has undertaken the sculpture of two groups 
of caryatides, which are to flank the principal en- 
trances. The old theatre of the Porte-Saint-Martin 
had similar figures right and left of the entrance. 

The memorial stone of a new Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel was laid at Kingswood on Tuesday. 
The cost will be £1,000. Mr. Phipps is the builder. 

An American merchant in Bradford has’ signified 
his intention to present a marble statue of Richard 
Cobden to the town, to be placed in the Bradford 
Exchange. The cost is estimated at 1,000 guineas. 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


ABERDEEN.—At a meeting of the operative carpen- 
ters and joiners, held in Aberdeen on Tuesday night, 
preliminary steps were taken to approach the em- 


ployers for an increase of wages. 


BirmMincHaM.—An agitation is on foot in Birming- 
ham among the workmen in the chandelier and gas- 
An association 
of the workmen has been formed, haying about 3,500 
members, who have just presented an address to the 
masters, asking an advance of 15 per cent. on their 
Conferences 
have been held between deputations from the Men’s 
Association and the Masters’ Society. It was proposed 
and seconded by two of the masters that the matters in 
dispute be referred to arbitration, but this the men re- 


fitting trade for an increase of wages. 


wages, or 3s. in every pound they earn, 


fused to agree to. At one of the meetings, a master, 


Mr. Adkin, said that the firm with which he was con- 
nected recently received some capital orders from the 


Continent, and when the prices were forwarded, 


answers were sent back that the goods could be had at 
The same speaker 
also stated that all the iron for some works then in pro- 
gress in Birmingham was to come from Belgium, and 
was obtained for 20 per cent. less than it could be had 


a cheaper rate on the Continent. 


for at home. 


Hurtu.—At a meeting held on Friday last, it was 


unanimously decided that the wages of the operatives 


(skilled workmen) in Hull be at the rate of 62d. per 


hour. It was also resolved that the working time be 
53 hours for 40 weeks summer and 47 hours for 12 
weeks winter each year. In consequence of the adop- 
tion of the above resolutions the joiners’ strike in Hull, 
which has existed for a period of thirteen weeks, is 
brought to an amicable termination, and the men have 
resumed work. 


Lonpon.—Several additional firms haye been struck 
against in consequence of their refusal to conform to 
the arrangement entered into between the associated 
masters and the men. On Thursday week the men in 
the employ of Messrs. Gillow, of Oxford-street, about 
thirty in number, struck work. On the Monday 
morning previous, the firm posted a notice in the 
joinery shed to the effect that in future the working 
hours would be from 8 a.m., to 7 p.m.. The men at 
once sent a deputation tothe firm, pointing out that 
those hours were a violation of the hours contained in 
the agreement between the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tionandthe men. The firm declined to withdraw the 
notice, and the only concession they would make was 
to alter the working hours from 7 a.m. to6p.m. Ul- 
timately asettlement was arrived at, and the joiners 
resumed work on the condition of working 53 hours 
per week, with the usual time for breakfast and 
dinner, leaving off at one o’clock on Saturdays. The 
painters in the employ of Messrs. Watson & Co., 
Fitzroy-square, have struck, in consequence of the 
firm having reduced the wages 3d. per hour below the 
terms agreed upon ; and for the same reason, the car- 
penters employed upon the out-door jobs of Messrs. 
Adamson & Son, Turnham-green, have also struck. 
The men in the employ of Messrs. Morant & Boyd 
have likewise ceased work. On Wednesday Mr. 
M‘Clymont, whose men are now on strike, was 
waited upon at his offices by several gentlemen desirous 
of ascertaining what were the prospects of a speedy 
Settlement of the dispute. The deputation were told 
that it rested entirely with the men themselves how 
long the conflict lasted, as the firm was full of hands, 
and had no intention of receding from the position it 
had taken up. The reason why the increased wage was 
withdrawn had not yet been accurately stated. The 
firm had never objected to pay a mechanic 83d, an hour, 
or even more, no matter what branch of the trade he 
belonged to, providing he was worth the money. On 
the occasion of the recent arrangement with the Master 
Builders’ Association, the foremen of the various 
departments were directed to make the halfpenny 
increase wherever it was deserved. Before, however, 
a week had elapsed dissatisfaction arose, because all 
had not been treated alike and placed on one and the 
same footing. The firm thereupon resolved to return 


to the old system, and the strike took place solely and. 


simply on account of its refusing to pay good, bad, 
and indifferent alike. The 523 hours there was no 
objection to whatever; but, at the same time, it 
should be understood the firm did not occupy the posi- 
tion of ordinary builders or contractors who regulated 
their prices by the ruling or standard wages of the day, 
but more resembled an independent gentleman employ- 
ing workmen to build on his own land. No matter what 
he paid, he could get no more than a certain rent for 
his houses, aud was fully justified in purchasing his 
labour cheap if he could, without reference to the 
custom or regulations of the trade. Ten years ago, 
Mr. M’Clymont added, he and his partner, Mr. Cor- 
bett, came into possession of the Redcliffe estate, 
when they commenced operations with fifty houses, 
aad year by year since had gone on building roads, 
squares, terraces, and crescents, until the property had 
arrived at its present state, During that time they 
had got around them a great body of workmen whom 
they were now sorry to part with, but whom they 
had never ceased to classify or pay according to merit 
and ability. They never had, and never would recog- 
nise any hard and fast rule, placing all men on an 
equality as mechanics, and reducing the highly skilled 
to the same level as the lesser skilled operative. That 
being so, Mr. M’Clymont thought the men might have 


been a little more circumspect in some of their state- 
ments ; while, as for Mr. Matkin, the carpenters and 
joiners’ secretary, pretending to speak contemptuously 
of middlemen, he should like to know what would 
become of the workmen if there were no middlemen 
in the building trade especially. The men met again 
yesterday to consider their prospects. Many have 
found fresh employment in every branch, including 
twenty-five of the eighty odd carpenters and joiners who 
came out. 


PAISLEY.—A difference has arisen between Mr. 
William Gillespie, of Paisley, and a number of men 
employed by him in the slating trade. Mr. Gillespie 
has had in his employment several men not connected 
with the union for a length of time, and he was 
informed one morning lately that unless he immediately 
dismissed one of them who had rendered himself 
obnoxious to the society all the members of it who 
were working for him would strike. Mr. Gillespie 
declined to dismiss a good and faithful workman at 
the dictation of the union, and those connected with 
it at onee left his service. Some four years ago Mr. 
Gillespie successfully resisted a similar attempt to con- 
trol his business. 


THE LonpDON MAaTcHMAKERS.—A combination is 
about to be entered into by the London manufacturers 
of vesuvians and lucifer matches with the view of 
raising the price of these useful articles. They have had 
a meeting recently for the purpose of forming an 
amalgamated society, the chief object of which will be 
to enable the masters to obtain a uniform and better 
price for their goods, so that they may be in a position 
to resist strikes. 

Sarees 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and_ best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOGC, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G,’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES, Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates, 


EE 
TENDERS: 

BATTERSEA.—For the reconstruction of the Bridge-road 
sewer, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr. J. W. 
Bazalgette, engineer :— 

MGB ic. licLscccsseessatscutescercouseeeelee entree £1280 0 0 
Dunn & Co. 987 0 0 
Pearson 978 0 0 
Goodyear (accepted) 79610 0 
PTBANIOS do. vos caresses teeheocrec tee 497 0 0 


Bow.—For the erection of new schools for the London 
School Board, at Beazley-crescent, Bow. Mr. Keith D, 
Young, Red Lion-square, architect. Quantities supplied: 


INO Warerl, 7 RT nce ces icgn coh ea ane £8945 
Roberts Brothers tvicicescsscce ee see 8884 
Perry -Browuers ).2ciecsestekslessk ee ean - 8804 
BIMON, jsisaTaetoys sees . 8574 
Williams & Son.. 8270 


Kal Dy; sseteteviere 8153 
Henning & (Son ....seccssesssvenes 8120 
Dove Brothers,....oresseseseceseoae 7995 
Adamson & SOnS........ccccseeseee 7651 
Hill & Sons (accepted) 7548 


BRIGHTON.—For the erection of a church at Brighton, 
for the Rev. D. Wagner. Mr. Somers Clarke,\ architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Nunn:— 


OTIC aspen tacnatraasen cette ee £17088 
Scriverier (WW Hite eins cictesete ee 16215 
Dove: Brothers eee Oy es ee 15755 
Baker .....0sse00 Peneewipebbucdiceatcnersneaxpan - 15357 
Oheespman sities st, sessrapchicstisdhesee, . 14650 
COHEDG Ls Jccversressosnsiosesevsretee ieee . 18975 
Ni otitin cal Olsacstessdesevese cacdsossteouueen ences 13947 
go Palio: eae AP ee i Pa OS CADE 13460 
OVNOIUS ey iro ee i ee aa esses 11100 


CHELSEA.—For an additional boiler, &c., at the Cremorne 
pumping-station, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, engineer :— 


IWS 16, CON sariceshs ateasscsdeteoeens oe ee £988 
Rothwell & Co....sccccccccsseee 960 
ED OLE We ODS si sesech oshecncecuatee 889 
AndersoniG& OO.00. chev kscseceos 870 
Easton & Amos (accepted) 800 


DULWICH.—For the erection of S. Peter's Church, Lord- 
ship-lane, Dulwich. Messrs. Banks & Barry, architects. 
Quantities by Mr. J. H. Strudwick :— 


O09 A CT 310 MPAA NR AD ene Om aM Me a a crecsee LLO997T 
Jackson’ & (SRAW esi .ciodleccrsddsscstosee, aha 9500 
Holland & Hannen.... 9237 
Stimpson & Co.......... 9170 
IBITION wasce cousectes 9162 
CCP EPR Ten Ty ee eae ie SME Rp eR IG Ts hey 9150 
OBEY GS ICO: se npecscsncsens saccesecaa rede eal 8898 

WEED eieesans ocepnossasscousspancsosensnest orci 8721 
PEUDICK oT ae coc accu cenconelces cat cee ae 8650 
Browme'& RoPmMsON. te. csecce dade tee eee 8640 
Ashby 6) Bong .0164..3,.daesccl Sub eee Monae 8465 
Newnan 8 Mann 5. ose ice a ee 8426 
Reto BROUDES ccaccessecas ge cee ncaa ae 8397 
OVO seer, Vectetasscencol scot a 8375 
Henshaw........... 8260 
MECH O es ee ens ed 7930 


HAGGERSTON.—For alterations and repairs to No. 1, 


Gloucester-street, Haggerston. Messrs. Ebbetts & Cobb, 
architects :— 


Poulson ....... BE SEEN SS RED Subalsoresabeue cnn seeeesto 216 
BUDING lacy aie ehercaaeniseoe sees 159 
Perne (accepted) iio a eae 145 


HAGGERSTON.—For rebuilding Nos. 2 and 3, Gloucester- 


street, Haggerston, for Mrs. Baker, Messrs. Ebbetts & 
Cobb, architects :-— 


IPAING  splavtsschenscors Meee eaaseeye7 (Om 
Poulson....... ipwsunee Sry apesesusecpeOGO 
Herne (ACC@pted) ..rccesevsvecedvclecsees se TS 


HAMPSTEAD.—For the erection of a dwelling ho 
Manner’s-road, Hampstead, for W. Farquhargo 
Messrs. Spalding & Knight, architects :— Vi 


FE YVGO's.caces cess conse caacrenaeee asececsneaswese teeseoseeree £1938 
SIMPSON cis, ccnessiesoteasetreae eee Bes 
BOY CO's so5.5.cnsveaseusvacntsteenseeteeenee At 
MGA M\s...eusszs soscapee ce 
Temple & Foster.. : 


Wicks & Bang: 
Carter & Son....... acvoctacstecdepaseepens 
Serivener & (White... cc..scssosapeeeee eee shea 


HEREFORD.—For the erection of a new Congre 
Chapel at Eign Brook, Hereford. Messrs. Hadden 
architects :— 

King & Godwin..... 
Niblett..... 
Lewis... 


Bowers RMA SSC RN seaviohe Bac 2 
Wood '& ‘Sons... states: sesvenssiaueseseenn eae susieaeui tee 
Welsh & Son (accepted) ..... on cenenenantabaets ontas 


Kent.—For additions to Elmstone Court, near Canter 
bury, for W. J. G. Barrett, Esq. Mr. Richard Martin, 

architect :— ” 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West......... : 
Wilson & Son. .....csssese seestecstensetcntcescedsareoiael 
Jarrett (accepted) ....... podeuedensie shreatleaneahaee ss 
LINCOLN.—For the erection of co-operative stores at 
Lincoln. Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, a, anclieam 
jobuesseubaapaeneeusasaie - £7500 0 


Barnes .& ‘Wiright..jccccsisassmccnesesces 
Huddleston.& SOM scsucnespesnestesessemnane 
Kendall 
Young 


LoNnDON.—For additions and decorations to Ivy L 
Maida Vale. Mr. H. M. Burton, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs. Corderoy & Sandall :— a 

Oracknall......... cushldaahe<shbbaduakaedenane nes oecees cases SOGEee 
Ebbs & Son....... Ke 
Nightingale ....ccccessseee 
Mitchell ..... 
TimMowelli, sicesnesespesenctes a P 

LonpoNn.—For the erection of a warehouse in Rother- 
hithe-street, for J. B. Peele, Esq. Mr. G, A. Young, archi- 
tect, Red Lion-square. Quantities supplied :— a 
Smith & Co. scscccdestesasn iipadaceen anvaeed soeos DONDE 


Pierre ree eee e Terre rer rer irr rir rs 


Dove Brothers. 
IBIRSS | sconcasarsnns 


Wood Park, for Mr. J. E. Gardner. 


architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Sidney Young:— 
BYOBS \scercssnstesnesnesdeba Resenpernees oes anduecvew esas - £282 
Conder ....000+ 


MaGCY..c:sscswonsensa 
King & Son...... 
Myers & Sons...... 


Mortem \.cccaavsevsutesnes 


Lonpvon.—For the construction of a new line of sewers 
to relieve the Fleet Sewer, for the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, engineer :— a 

Anderson & Dunmore..........0+ ssckebekaaete seve £81800 
Blomfield & Morris .... a 


MCOr esse 

Mowlem .. 

PeCaTsOMW * i ccccspcacekho pagers ahenerantstaaheesceeeeen 
RAGS ON. .cescoacaccies quae silanes du anacdetessussnanee 
WEEDBEEL |.,..sncccvecenconscapscpcesneqvasencvepageneaene 
BYOOMNG \enscrcccsasesasgancenanaesecteanes droshew 
A Jennings & CO.ss.soscccessennssegsectssegantas caaea 
Pickering ......00es acossnpameceuneaue saaeee 
Nuthall 65 West.ccccccsataastasacacnsderacanene mean 
Williams........ oun sansa Roebbebs gaaatan has eaeesnEaee 3 
Noel & Robson .. 

Hall (accepted)... pean ae 

Lonpon.—For alterations and partial rebuilding 0 


Bracher & Son ....... ssctasearceevabonscasualeeieni nina 
Newman & Mann..... ‘ ae 11976 
SIMPSON saivsececheccuesasceousores we 11887- 


* This tender accepted by the architect, but afterwards — 
withdrawn by Messrs. Gammon on the score of insufll- 


} 

Gammon, & Sons*.......sescscsessesossnerencescnsces aelLneam | 

J : { 
ciency of time. i 


Tenders Accepted. 7. | 
General Builders’ Work. ae, 
Simpson (amended tender) ..........2000+ sevee £11300 
Iron Work and Rolled Joists. f 
DECOY Css vconeseencrcastene acs teutercoccnaee setekenaaly ima 
Scagliola Marble. 
Gale ccsocersessccccusseeootstsnseenete sveseente Scodees INEM 
Kitchen Apparatus and Lifts. Ril. 
JOakes 6 OO. occcsssvcscactocvsosspesoeeieerains tee $30 
Sanitory Works and Lavatories, &e. eC 
Jennings & Son....... pocies’s oapbeauesveees peat _ 500° 
Gaswork and Sunlights (exclusive of fittings). _ 
Strode ,& Oo, .cersaanehssvonssannsvanphosseqemuennant ye enema 
£14005 


Exclusive of Grates, Chimney-pieces,and 
Decorations <.scscsserssaveccssteareverseciacesnena eae iam 


r 
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Lonpon.—For new wharf at Rotherhithe, for Mr. J. 
‘andram. Peele. Mr. George Adam Young, architect. 
1antities supplied by Mr, Sidney Young :— 


Smith & Oo.......<ceveveove seedebusewtecess wee £9695 
Myers & Sons........e0++ S eves 9520 
Dove Brothers.....i.....ecees eave 9475 
Brees iasiecowtecws ose oon Sian deascab Owes oboe weer 9440 
Jackson & Shaw (accepted).....ccescceeees 9160 


MARLBORO’.—For the erection of the Bradley Memorial 
all, Marlboro’ College, Marlboro’. Mr. Street, architect. 
1antities by Mr. Poland :— 


Nightingale ........ 

Dove Brothers 
Ross.—For new schools and quarters for children, 
achers, master and matron; hospital, fever building, 
amps and receiving wards at the Ross Union Work- 
Messrs. Hadden Brothers, architects :— 


use. 
Goodman & Burmore... »- £11232 
EMER ETONE canyeoceccvesscsscsensbavesccisebsectes 10874 
SRMICMEPLTIONLY cu dcolsdocuteccnvedesusseseseccutessse 10436 
IERIE IEE ead Uiles <0 edd Vise ccdssas ce vdveedecccceess 9100 
MEO HOWL ssc voncsovecccesscevecsesrcensede - 8557 
IMAG SEH guns cvcacovieeetess diseetnvdcsctccesecces 8550 
RTO LO scent ov cap veactecseeesedvidvsucdee steuetis 8233 
Eyeral (accepted)............ Reda eabcaeeste vas déae T3849 


STREATHAM.—For alterations to the ‘‘ King William the 
P. H. Streatham :— 


art ” 


797 


WALWORTH.—For alterations and additions to: the 
-rince Regent’ tavern, North-street, Walworth. Mr. 
ederick Sparrow, architect: 

Kellaway (accepted) ...sccccccosccsscsessseesesenses LOLZ 


a 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


\ANDELL, SAUNDERS & 0O., Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost of 
nsit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
plication to ‘ 


ADVT.] 


BATH STONE OFFICE: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
—_—.—_——— 


a.nd OLE TEC TS. 


GREEN ROOPING-SLATES. 
suppliedto H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
he Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &. 
(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 
These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
sizes suitable or Gothic Architecture, at prices at 


der. 
In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


Per Equivalent to 
1,200 Slates. per square 


st Green Slatesl4by7... .. 217 6 ... 16s. 6d: 
Do. do. Poy Stet lew 2he 6S 16s;éc: 
Do. do. Mey cae ect 2 DO SO eae (145; 
Do. do. TOM et cee LLOOOF es 18H 
Do. do. TZ yrGr as tect LTO Fee LES: 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
nials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap 
cation to 

 MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 


Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picca- 
ly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 


estminster. 
SH 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHESTER, October 31.—For plans for the alteration 
d improvement of S. Paul’s Church, Boughton. The 
chitect whose plan is most approved will be employed 
the architect of the works, on the usual conditions, 
d a premium of £20 will be given for the second 
st.—Rev. H. Falloon, S. Paul’s Parsonage, Chester. 
DEviZEs, October 9.—For designs and estimates for 
Odd Fellows’ Hall and Institute.—Mr. W. H. Hill, 
ie Green, Devizes. 

THE RoyaL NORTHERN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
WELLINGS, FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS), 
tober 31.—Premiums are offered by this society for 
ts of plans, with specifications, for labourers’ dwellings 
the following description, viz:—Class I.—Separate 
ttages on one floor, or on two floors. Class II.— 
ocks of two or more cottages on one floor, or on two 
ors.—Mr. Alexander Yates, Secretary, 83, Union- 
reet, Aberdeen. 

VIENNA, December 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ent to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
ff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
e three best designs—The Committee of the Tegett- 
ff Monument, Vienna. 


—>—__. 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Acton Loca Boarp, October 8.—For the supply 
id delivery of 500 yards of gravel.—E. Monson, C.E., 
irveyor to the Board, High-street, Acton. 
ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 8.—For supplying 
er Majesty’s Dockyards with iron and wood screws. 
Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. 
ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 11.—For the 
pply of wrought-iron hinges to Her Majesty’s Dock- 
—. F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Con- 
8. 

ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 15.—For supply- 
g Her Majesty’s Dockyards with ironmongers’ sun- 
oa F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Con- 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 16.—For the 
supply of ironmongery and tinware for warrant Officers’ 
mess.—F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. 

ADMIRALTY, October 16.—For the erection of a 
coast-guard station at South Kessock, Inverness.— 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty, Spring- 
gardens-terrace, S.W. 

ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 18.—FVor the 
supply of wire to Her Majesty’s Dockyards.—Mr. F, 
W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. 

BIRKENHEAD IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS, 
October 16.—For re-constructing and diverting part of 
Grange-vale Outfall Sewer.—Mr. Ambrose Udler, Clerk 
to the Commissioners, Birkenhead. 

Brrstat Locat BoARD (Gasworks), October 10.— 
For the purchase of gas-tar and ammoniacal liquor.— 
Mr. J. Smith, Clerk to the Local Board, Gas Office, 
Birstal. 

BoMBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For the 
concession of the right to lay down and work for three 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming, 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to be 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 

British Cotumptia, January 15, 1873.—For the 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G. 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner, Land and Works. 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

BRIxTON RisE.—For the erection of from twelve 
to twenty six-roomed cottages.—Mr, E. Walker, 9, 
Haxter-road, Brixton Rise. 

BurRSxLEeM, October 7.—For additions to the Nile- 
street manufactory for Messrs. Pinder & Co.—Mr. 
Lynaam, Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

CARDIFF, October 7.—For the erection of a gover- 
nor’s house at the County Gaol.—Mr. T. Dalton, Clerk 
of the Peace, Cardiff. 

CLONTARF.—For quarrying stone at Howth, and 
delivering and breaking the same suitable for road 
making, also for a supply of gravel.—Mr. Thomas 
Holbrook, Surveyor, 1, Marine-crescent, Clontarf. 

CorprpENHALL, October 7. — For rebuilding the 
hearse-house, and fencing a portion of the cemetery.— 
Mr. F. Cooke, Solicitor, Temple-chambers, Crewe. 

CovEeNTRY, October 7.—For the erection of Spon- 
street Schools.—Mr. T. H. Kirby, Clerk to the Board, 
Coventry. 

DRIFFIELD ScHOOL BOARD, October 10.—For the 
erection of schools in Bridlington-road, Driffield.—Mr. 
H. J. Paull, Architect, 1, S. Peter’s-square, Manchester. 

EALING, October 8.—For the supply and cartage of 
granite, clean sifted pit gravel, and broken flints.—Mr. 
W. Ruston, Clerk, Brentford. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILwAy, October 17.—For the 
supply of Quebec yellow pine.—Mr. F. G. Saunders, 
Paddington Station, W. 

HampstTEAD.—For the erection of a villa.—Mr. T. 
K. Green, Architect, 22, Finsbury-place, E.C. 

KIDDERMINSTER ScHOOL BoaRD, October 9.—For 
the erection of new schools for 600 children.—Mr. 
J. T. Meredith, Church-street, Kidderminster. 

LEEDS, October 11.—For the erection of eight houses. 
—Mr. W. Hall, 7, Bayley-terrace, near Woodhouse- 
lane, Leeds. 

Lonpon, October 7.—For the erection of a new 
chapel on the south side of the Holborn Viaduct.— 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, Architects, 10, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, W. C. 

MipianD RarILway, October 15.—For the erection 
of a passenger station at Nuneaton.—Engineer’s Office, 
Midland Railway, Derby. 

Roap (Somerset), October 8.—For rebuilding the 
chancel, erecting two bays to the north aisle, and 
restorations to the parish church.—Mr. C. E. Davis, 
F.S.A., 55, Great Pulteney-street, Bath. 

S. MARYLEBONE, October 17.—For the construction 
of about 4,880ft. of brick and pipe sewers, and other 
works,—W. E.g@reenwell, Vestry Clerk, S. Maryle- 
bone. 

S. THOMAS-THE-APOSTLE (near Exeter), October 9. 
—For the erection of school buildings.—Mr. J. Cham- 
pion, Clerk to the School Board, 8. Thomas. 

SouTHport, October 12.—For the erection of a 
Presbyterian Church in Lord-street.—Mr. R. Johnston, 
225, Lord-street, Southport. 

Wak DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS, October 8.—For 
the performance of works and repairs, and supply of 
building materials, at Preston.—Commanding Royal 
Engineer, Royal Engineer Office, Manchester. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS, October 10.—For 
converting old canal store-rooms into four quarters for 
staff-sergeants at the School of Musketry, Hythe.— 
Colonel T. B. Collinson, Royal Engineer Office, Arch- 
cliff Fort, Dover. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT, October 11.—For 
the erection of quarters for clerk and foreman at the 
New Magazine Establishment at Chattenden, near 
Chatham.—Colonel J. W. Lovell, Royal Engineer 
Office, Chatham. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT, October 15.—For 
dredging the outer basin at Woolwich.—Major P. H. 
Scratchley, R.E., Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS, October 26.—For 
the performance of works and repairs to War Depart- 
ment buildings and property at Liverpool.—Command- 
ing Royal Engineer, Royal Engineer Office, Man- 
chester. 

West Astrrorp.—For the enlargement of the 
workhouse.—Mr. J. Gardner, Architect, Folkestone. 
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“REMARKABLE, VERY KEMARKABLE INDEED” are the 
effects of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE in Pre- 
yenting and Curing Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases, 
Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot weather. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 113, Holborn-hill, 
London,—[ADyT.] 


THE “ ENGLISH MECHANIC AND WORLD OF SCIENCE,” 
No. 393, published Oct. 4, 1872, contains Articles on:— 
A Five-Pound Slide-Rest and its Capabilities; The 
Museums of London.—IV.; The Watch, and How to 
Repair it; Is Electricity Generated by a Current of 
Water? Cotter’s Bow Saw: New Patent Gas; Some Ex- 
periments on Vis Viva and Heat; Telescopic Work for 
Moonlight Evenings; Reviews; An Electric Railway 
Brake ; Astronomical Photography; Mechanism; Pyro- 
Gilding as Compared with Water-Gilding ; Enamelled 
Medallion Pictures ; Recent Patents ; Notes of Communi- 
cations to the Academy of Sciences, Paris; Useful and 
Scientific Notes; Prismatic Compass—Refraction in Right 
Ascension and Declination—A Cube to hold a Gallon— 
Vague Inquiries—Motion of Lunar Perigee—The Earth’s 
Interior—Mean Time—Pressure and Clock-rate—Reite- 
rated Queries—and the Equatoreal ; Omicron Cygni; The 
Star Depths; Bullet Falling and Projected; Interior of 
the Earth, Laws of Motion &c.; The Laws of Motion; 
The Planet Jupiter; Ornamental Turning.—XV.; Horo- 
logical Matters; Theory of Rowing; Mr. Proctor’s Maps; 
On the Details of the Construction of Induction Coils.— 
IL; The Theory of Rowing; Rent, Interest, and Capital; 
Theoretical Descent of Man; Concrete; Perspective ; 
English Black v. Ligurian Bees; Cheap Fuel; Adjusting 
Mainsprings; Wave Power; Some Considerations re- 
specting the Milky Way; Quartz-Crushing Machine ; 
Radius of Surface of Object-Glass; Condensation of 
Steam in Pipes; Economical Fire-Grates; Stars in 
Aquile; To Pedestrians; Cutter Bar; The Night Glass; 
Organs—Pneumatic Mechanism; Bell Stop; Knee 
Swells, and Composition Actions; Road Cylinder; Per- 
spective; The Floor of Plato; Lunar Meteorology; The 
Moon’s Libration; A Curious Fact in Chemistry; Govern- 
ment and Amateur Science.—Y.; Ancient Prices of 
Labour, Commodities. &c., in England; Screw Cutting; 
Thanks and Compliments; Our Mathematical Column; 
Replies to Queries; Unanswered Queries; Queries; 
Chess; Answers to Correspondents, &c.—Published at 
the Office of the Bur~pIng NEwWs, 31, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK, 
COMPRISING 
GRATES, MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
: AND 
KITCHEN RANGES. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


Ee Ce a ee BENNETT 
IS NOW OFFERING AT HIS 
SHOW ROOMS, 
ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, LIME STREET, 
LIVERPOOL 
(Opposite St, George’s Hall and the London and North- 
Western Railway Station), 
ATA 
GREAT SACRIFICE rromM PRESENT MARKET VALUE 
AN 
IMMENSE STOCK 
OF 
SMOKELESS GRATES, SMOKE-CURER GRATES, 
STEVENS’ PATENT GRATES, 
AND 
REGISTER GRATES ; 
ALSO, 
MARBLE AND ENAMELLED SLATE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

Several large rooms have been specially devoted to the 
display of this SURPLUS STOCK, and all the Goods being 
marked in plain figures, giving the Present Market Value 
and Preseut Selling Prices, show at once to intending 


purchasers the 
IMMENSE SAVING 


that may be effected—say 50 PER CENT. as the average. 


N.B.—Also, a few really good and useful Second-hand 
Open and Close FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, STOVES, 
&c., will be offered at the same time, at very low prices. 


St. George’s-place, Lime-street, Liverpool, 
September 30, 1872. 


UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL DINNER in AID of 
the FUNDS of the CHARITY will be held at Willis’s 
Rooms, 8. James’s, on Thursday, 7th November, Edwin 
Lawrence, Esq., President of the Institution, will take the 
chair. Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests of 
the institution by becoming stewards will be pleased to 
forward their names to the treasurer, Geo. Plucknett, 
Esq., 258, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C.; or to the secretary, at 
the office, 4, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

A. G. HARRIS, Sec, 


September, 1872. 


RCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


Patron—A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P. 
President—Sydney Smirke, Esq., R.A. Trustees—Pro- 
fessor T. L.Donaldson, Member of the Institute of France ; 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt; George Gilbert Scott, Esq., R.A. 
Treasurer—Sir William Tite, M.P., F.R.S. 
Information relative to the Society may be obtained of 
the collector, Mr. Alfred Hill, 16, Bancroft Hospital, Mile- 


End-road; or of 
= JOHN TURNER, Hon. Sec. 
15A, Wilton-street, Grosvenor-place. 


FormM OF BEQUEST. 


I give unto the Treasurer (for the time being) of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, the sum of £ , for 
the benefit of the said Society, the same to be paid out of 
that part of my personal estate which by law may be 
effectually given to such a purpose. 
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CONTRACTS. 


—>—_ 
To Builders. 


AA DERS are required for the EREC- 

TION of a NEW CHAPEL, in London, to be called 
“The City Temple,” to be built on the south side of the 
Holborn Viaduct. Plans and Specifications may be seen, 
and Bills of Quantities obtained, at our Offices, from 
Monday, September 23rd, to Saturday, October 5th, 1872, 
on payment of a deposit of three guineas, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bona fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders must be delivered to us, endorsed 
“Tender for Chapel,” not later than Twelve o’clock:at 
Noon on Monday, October 7th. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

LOCKWOOD & MAWSON... 


10, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 


To Masons and Contractors. 


ENDERS required for RE-PAVING the 
Town of Chipping Barnet, Herts, with Yorkshire 
Stone Paving, also for Granite Curbs, &e. For Quantities 
and particulars apply in writing to John Ladds, 4, Chapel- 
street, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 
The Local Board will not necessarily accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 


UILDING LAND TO BE LET. 


WEST HAM, ESSEX, close to the Stratford and 
Stratford Bridge stations of the G. E. Railway, suitable 
for small property; also some very advantageous front- 
ages with wharfage, or will be sold in plots to suit pur- 
chasers. Advances made. 

SYDENHAM, KIRKDALE NURSERY, close to 
station, and adjoining the church. Gentlemen wishing to 
erect premises for their own occupation will find this a 
good opportunity. 

Apply to Beeston, Son, and Brereton, Architects and 
Surveyors, 27, Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria-street, West- 
minster. 


O BUILDERS.—A most desirable PLOT 

of GROUND to be LET for Villas and Shops, within 
five minutes’ walk of a new station on the Finchley line. 
Bricks, &c., supplied if required.—Address, Mr. N. Dando, 
Torrington Park North, Finchley. 


RIDEWELL HOSPITAL ESTATE.— 
BUILDING LAND in the CITY to be LET, by 
Tender, in one, two, or three plots, having a frontage of 
72ft. Yin. to New-strees, next Bridewell Hospital, New 
Bridge-street, and containing about 5,095 square feet. ex- 
clusive of open areas and vaults under footways. Plan 
and form of tender may be had on application to Mr. A. M. 
Jeaffreson, Clerk’s office, Bridewell Hospital: or to Mr. 
Richard Roberts, Surveyor to the Hospital, 25, Laurence 
Pountney-lane, Tenders to be delivered at the Hospital 
before twelve o'clock on Saturday, the 12th day of October 
next. 
The Governors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 


UILDING GROUND to LET, most 


eligibly situate on south side of Brunswick-square, 

Camberweli, adjoining No. 22. Frontage to square 217ft. 

oineey to Geo. Croshaw & Co., 116, Fenchurch-street, 
ity. 


“J AVERSTOCK HILL.—Vacant Land.— 


Including good shop premises, a Semi-detached 
Villa, Linden-house and coach-house, and stabling adjoin- 
ing, the whole possessing a frontage of 134ft. to the main 
road, to be LET for a long term of years ona building 
lease. For plans and further particulars apply to Messrs 
J. & HE, Baddeley, Surveyors, 26, Bishopsgate-street 
Within. 


AMPSTEAD, near the Heath, the Rail- 


way Station, and the Church.—¥'reehold Residen- 
tial Building Sites.—For SALE, exceedingly attractive 
FREEHOLD SITES for the erection of first-class RESI- 
DENCES, on the Greenfield Estate, adjoining the Mount- 
grove Estate, the whole of which has heen taken up for 
superior houses. The plots have frontages of about 50ft. 
and ample depth. The views are exceedingly fine, and, 
combined with the recognised salubrity of the spot and 
the conyenience of access to the city and West-end, it 
offers great attractions to gentlemen desirous of building 
houses for their own occupation. All the plots already 
disposed have been secured for that purpose, no specula- 
tive building being carried on upon the estate. It is be- 
lieved to be the only available freehold land to be ob- 
tained in the district.—For further particulars apply to 
Messrs. Edwin Fox & Bousfield, 24, Gresham-street, 
Bank, E.C. 


oe KILN BRICKS, put on rail at 


Teynham, L. C. and D. R.—Best Builders, and 
Cutters, 36s.; Seconds, 33s. per M. Terms cash.—Apply 
to C. H. Wills, Teynham, Kent, 


ELECTRIC DOMESTIC BELLS AND PRIVATE 
TELEGRAPHS. 


ESSRS. J. B. SAUNDERS & COM- 
PANY, Telegraph Engineers, TAUNTON and 
CARDIFF, will be happy to furnish Estimates for the 
above, or for Telegraphs of any description. References 
to Architects, Hotel Managers, &c., &¢., &., for whom they 
have fixed bells, &c., and pamphlets on the system for- 
warded on application. Superior workmanship and 
perfection in arrangement guaranteed. 


a IEEE SR ARTE SGT sae TESS EY OY NR aS Nh ort: SSO 
TO IRONMONGERS AND THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


HULETT AND CO., MANUFAC- 

e TURERS OF GAS CHANDELIERS, HALL 
LANTERNS, GLASS LUSTRES, &¢., &e. A large assort- 
ment of the newest designs always on show; every article 
marked in plain figures. Patentees and Manufacturers of 
the Mercurial Gas Regulator. Complete Pattern-book and 
price-list, 12s. 


Nos. 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


WANTED. 


———_— &— 


Advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Wanted’’ areinserted in 
the *‘ BUILDING NEws” at a charge of One Shilling 
for the first Twenty-four Words. 


THE PUBLIO HEALTH ACT, 1872, 
CITY OF LINCOLN. 


LECTION of SUB-SURVEYOR. — 


_4 The Council of the City of Lincoln at a Meeting to 
be held on the 22nd day of October next, will proceed to 
the Electlon of a Sub-Surveyor. He will be required, 
under the direction of the Surveyor, to discharge all the 
duties belonging to the office of Surveyor to the Council 
asa Sanitary Authority under the Public Health Act, 
1872 ; and especially to take charge of, and be respon- 
sible for, the due execution of the Works of scavenging, 
&c., which will be carried out by the Council. Salary 
£150 per annum. . The person appointed will be required 
to devote the whole of his time to the duties of his office. 

Candidates must deliver their applications to me, in 
writing, on or before Saturday, the 19th October. A copy 
of the bye-laws and resolutions of the Council defining 
the duties of the Sub-Surveyor may be seen at my office. 


H. K. HEBB, Deputy Town Clerk. 
Lincoln, 30th September, 1872. 
BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


OROUGH ENGINEER and SUR- 
VEYOR.—The Corporation of Salford require the 
services of a Borough Engineer and Surveyor. He will 
be required to devote the whole of his time to the duties 
of his office. Salary £600 a year. A list of the duties 
may be had from the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Salford. 
Applications, with Testimonials, endorsed ‘“ Application 
for Engineer and Surveyor,” to be sent in on or before 
Friday, the 11th day of October, 1872. By order, 


EDWIN ANDREW, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, September 24th, 1872, | 


ee Practical Mechanician, 


in. the Stamping Office of the Inland Revenue 
Department, will be selected by OPEN COMPETITION 
on October 24. Salary, £200 a year, rising by £20 a year 
to £300. Persons between 24 and 30 years of age, who 
have passed with credit through the various branches of 
a Mechanical Engineer's establishment, will be eligible to 
compete. Application for the necessary form should be 
made at once to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon-row, Westminster. 
LERK & ‘TIMEKEEKPER.—WANTED, 
a YOUNG MAN who has had some experience in 
the above capacity, and able to trace drawings and assist 
in measurements. The work is principally out-door, and 
on the east coast.—Apply, by letter only, giving particulars 
of previous employment, to Messrs, H. Lee & Sons, 5 
Westminster Chambers, London. 


JANTED, by a JOINER, Staircase 

Work, by estimate or day-work. Well up in 
Church work, Would take charge of a job if required. 
Good reference.—E. C., 10, Darlington-terrace, Harrow- 
road, London. 


? 


\ N TANTED, by a FULLY QUALIFIED 

DRAUGHTSMAN, EVENING EMPLOYMENT, 
at his own residence.—Address, M. T. N., 13, Russell-road, 
Holloway. 


; emer arecin WANTED by a first- 
class Gothic Designer and Draughtsman. Terms 
Age 30.—Address, A. E. M., Post- 


two guineas per week. 
office, Chester. 

THOROUGHLY Practical Architectural 

Assistant (age 32) is open to an ENGAGEMENT 


upon moderate terms.—Address, G. W. M., 31, Yonge 
Park, Holloway, London. 


nN PERSPECTIVE DRAUGHTSMAN 
and DESIGNER, accustomed n@pickcn Work 


of an Architect’s Office, wishes an GAGEMENT. 
Terms, 2 guineas a week.—Address, C#MV., 147, Stanley- 
street, S.W. 


al ARCHITECTS.— A well qualified 
Junior Assistant is open to an ENGAGEMENT. 

Terms moderate.—Address, 

Regent’s Park, N.W. 


DRAUGHTSMAN desires a RE-EN- 

3 GAGEMENT. Can prepare Working and Detail 

Drawings, understands Construction and Perspective tho- 

roughly, and prepares Drawing by Contract.—Address’ 
B. C. Y., Deacon’s, Leadenhall-street. 


A., 120, Stanhope-street, 


NG EMPLOYMENT, by one who. 


is well up in Preparing Drawings for Architectural 
and Medieval Iron and Metal Work.—Brown, 30, Dudley- 
groye, Paddington. 


a a a ee 
GOTHIC DRAUGHTSMAN is open 
for an ENGAGEMENT, terms 35s. per week. Un- 

exceptionable references, Five years’ experience.—Ad- 

dress, C. S., 20, Maryon-road, Charlton, §.E. 


ANTED, a 6ft. or 7ft. MORTAR- 

PAN. Overhead action preferred.— Particu- 

lars and price to H.\I. S., Clarke’s Library, 514, Upper 
Berkeley-street, Portman-square, W. 


ANTED to PURCHASE or BORROW, 
for about twelve months, a new or second-hand 
IRON SHED or CHURCH, to accommodate about 100 


persons.—Terms to be sent to S. H., Post-office, Hather- 
leigh, Devon. 


ANTED, to PURCHASE a good 

second-hand GENERAL JOINER with or with- 

out engine and boiler. It must have all the latest im- 

provements and be in good working order,—Address, 

stating full particulars and price, to J. H. Bulger, builder, 
Brandon, Suffolk, 


ae 
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UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFIQ] 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital Two Mili 
11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
; CHAIRMAN: James Goodson, Esq. 
DeEPuty-CHAIRMAN: Archibald Hamilton, Esq, — 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq, John G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq, 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Bg 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. Ne) 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. John Martin, Esq. ee 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | Augustus Prevost, Esq, — 
Bart. Abraham J. Robarts, Esq, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., MP. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. be 
SECRETARY: Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
ACTUARY: Samuel Brown, Esq. 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, 
before the 14th October. F 

The Accounts published under the ‘Life Assuran 
Company's Act, 1870,” and the Company’s Prospectu 
give the fullest information respecting the state of 
Company’s affairs, and the terms on which Fire and Lif 
Assurances may be effected. al 


G 


IRKBECK BANK.—Established 185 

29 & 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery-lane, 

Four PER CENT, INTEREST allowed on Deposits, 

Current accounts opened similar to the Joint Stock Bank 

but without any stipulation as to amount of balance — 

to be kept by the customer. Cheque Books 

supplied. vere 

Office hours from 10 till 4,on Mondays from 10 till 9, an 

on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o'clock. Ve 

A Pamphlet, containing full particulars, may be obtaine 
Gratis, or sent post free on application to ‘ 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


ee sae re a 
WO COURSES OF LECTURES O} 
GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY will be given « 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by PROFESSOR TEN 
NANT, to which the Public are admitted on paying th 
College Fees, One Course is given on Wednesday an 
Friday mornings, from 9 to 10 o’clock, commencing Wed 
nesday, October 9th, and terminating at Easter, 187; 
The other Course is given on Thursday Evenings, from 
to 9, commencing October 10th. ap 
The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive Oo) 
lection of Specimens. e 
RACTICAL INSTRUCTION in MIN 
ERALOGY and GEOLOGY is given by PROFESSO) 
TENNANT, F.G.S., at his residence, 149, Strand, W.C, 
a eee ee een hen eS AE AE EN 


ae 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
ARCHITECTURE AND CONSTRUCTION 
Professor I. HAYTER LEWIS, F.S.A., will BEGIN] 
LECTURES on Tuesday, October 8th. The lectures} 
be divided into two courses, each of two terms, and 
be delivered on Tuesday evenings. Course A on 
Art,” from 4.30 to 5.80, and Course B on “ Constru 
from 5.35 to 6.385. Fees for one term, either 
£3 13s. 6d.; for both courses, £6 6s. Fees for both te 
either courses, £6 6s.; both courses, £11 11s. For furthe 
particulars, apply to John Robson, Esq., B.A, at th 
College, Gower-street, W.C.; or at the Professor's Offices 
9, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. oe 


eee 
VENING DRAWING. CLASSES) i 
connection with the South Kensington Muse 

will be opened during the coming week in Hoxton, West 

minster, Lambeth, Somers-town, Paddinzton, Marylebone 

and Vauxhall, for the study of Architectural and Geome- 

trical Drawing, as well as Building Construction, Fee, 

for the whole course of seven months, 10s, A larg’ 

number of valuable prizes are offered; see circular, post 
free from the teacher. W. BUSBRID 

Holly House, Plumstead, 8.E. : : 


EST LONDON SCHOOL OF ABT 

No. 72, BOLSOVER-STREET, W. 

Special Life Classes for Ladies, Tuesday and Thursdas 
Evenings: 21s. per quarter. ae 

Morning and Evening Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen’ 
7s. 6d. to 30s. per quarter. ar 


Lectures on Colour, Design, Geometry, and Perspective 
Prospectuses on application to the Head Master. _ 


OYAL a 


POLY TECHNIG— 

COAL AND HOW TO SAVE IT, with Expert 
ments and Illustrations, introducing, among other novel 
ties. Mr. STONE’S PATENT COATING FOR STEAM BOILERS.— 
JERUSALEM and the UNDERGROUND EXPLORATIONS 
illustrated and explained by Mr. J. L. King, with appro 
priate Music by the Band and Electric Organ.—Mr. Georg’ 
Buckland’s Entertainment, entitled BRITANNIA’S PIC 
TURE GALLERY; or, Humour In Arsrory.—Th 
BROTHERS VALJEAN in their wonderful Feats of Skill 
—STOKES ON MEMORY, and many other Entertain: 
ments. Twice daily,at12and7. Admission 1s, Reserved 


Seats 1s. and 6d, * 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION fo 
DISEASES of the SKIN. ee | 

Physician: —Dr. BARR MEApOWs, 49, Doyer-street, W- 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s Inn-road, King’s-cross, 0 
Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate 
on Wednesdays and Fridays; mornings at 10, evening! 
from 6 till9. Free to the neeessitous poor: payment re 
quired from other applicants. > 


fa 


AUTION.—The CISTERN and other 
FILTERS adopted by Government for use in the 
whole of the Royal Navy, the iron-plated troopships, ae 
Indian Barracks, military stores, Abyssinian Army, Ligh 
houses, &c., and recently adopted by the London Schoo 
Board, are only manufactured by the Patentees an 
Proprietors, ATKINS & OO., Engineers, 62, Fleet-street 
London, E£.C. a) 
i= Filtration carried out on any scale and for an) 
purpose, : 3 
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THE TROPHY OF S. QUENTIN. 


kb the seven wonders of the world the 
Spaniards added another wonder—the 
ige monastery, palace, and tower known to 
story and romance as the Escurial. We 
n well believe that the political differences 
' Madrid came to a sudden end when the 
legraphic announcement reached the capital 
1 Wednesday last week that the world- 
med fabric had been struck by lightning 
d was on fire. Itis their proudest monu- 
ent. Notso ornate as the Alhambra, not 
superb as the Sevillian Alcazar, far less 
autiful than many another building in the 
untry, its uniqueness gives it a character 
1approached by any rival. The Escurial is 
the sacerdotal civilisation of Spain what 
e Tower of London is to the feudal history 
England, what Versailles is to the auto- 
atic kingdom of the Louis’, and what S. 
ster’s is to the half-priestly, half-kingly 
aditions of the Vatican. No other existing 
ructure is comparable with it in point of 
ze complexity, strangeness, gloomy mag- 
ficence, and variety of character. ‘The de- 
ruction of the great historic pile would have 
en not only a heavy blow to the Spaniards, 
it an irreparable loss to Europe. Happily, 
e building and its priceless contents have 
yt perished, as it was feared they would have 
the destruction has been partial only, not 
mplete. The lightning, it appears, struck 
e frame-work of the principal part of the 
ollegio, in the Patio de los Reyes, the Court 
Kings, and the fire seized the roof of the 
brary, which is destroyed, along with the 
minary and Lantern ‘Towers. ‘The thou- 
nds of rare books and manuscripts and 
yjects of art are, however, saved. The 
unage done is estimated at £40,000, which 
ing Amadeus, we are told, has generously 
fered to defray himself. Like so many 
ings that are great in Spain, the Escurial 
ves its origin to a religiousvow. When the 
le of battle seemed to be turning against 
s armsatS. Quentin, Philip I. is said to have 
voked the aid of San Lorenzo, whose /¢éte 
iy it was, promising him that if Spain were 
ctorious over the French, the Saint should 
ive the most splendid monastery erected to 
s honour the world had ever seen. The 
rench were beaten, and the King kept his 
ord. Everybody knows that in shape the 
gantic edifice bears a fanciful resemblance 
» a gridiron, the alleged culinary instrument 
'S. Lawrence’s martyrdom thirteen hundred 
2ars previously, and the full ecclesiastical 
tle of the ‘‘mountain of granite” — “El 
eal Sitie de San Lorenzo el Real de Escorial” 
-gives colour to the story. 
Placed as it is, in the very centre of a 
wrdillera of colossal mountains, known as 
1e Sierra de Guadarrawa, their stern and 
igged nature and difficult approach render 
1e position peculiarly adapted for the pur- 
ose originally designed by the royal founder. 
‘here is a melancholy grandeur and a deso- 
ite sternness in all that surrounds the 
iscurial, which seems to indicate its fitness 
or the dwelling of an ascetic monarch, and 
ts equal appropriateness for a royal tomb. 
t stands some 2,700ft. above the level of the 
ea, and takes its name from a little village 
ying at its feet, the distance from Madrid 
eing about twenty-six miles, The structure 
resents a vast rectangular parallelogram 
neasuring 744ft. from north to south, and 
80ft. from east to west. Seventeen ranges 
f buildings, about 60ft. in height, cross each 
ther at right angles, and thus form four-and- 
wenty square quadrangles or courts. These 
ourts are mosaic-paved, and are all precisely 
imilar. ‘The marble fountain which occupies 
he centre of each is an exact repetition of 
very other, At each corner is a tower 200ft. 


high, the four representing the up-turned 
feet of the gridiron, while a range of build- 
ings carried out from one of the sides, and 
appropriated as a royal residence, corresponds 
to the handle of the instrument. This latter 
building is 460ft. in length, and, like the rest, 
belongs to the Doric order of architecture. 
The chief attraction of the royal apartments— 
which, however,are seldom occupied by royalty 
—arethe richly-painted ceilings and the tapes- 
tries on the walls. Though these are between 
three and four hundred years old, they are 
fresh, bright, and in wonderful preserva- 
tion.. They consist of specimens of French, 
Flemish, and Spanish manufacture : for each of 
these countries has had its royal tapestry 
looms. There are also some fine specimens 
of painted china vases, and pedestals of 
handsome proportions, from the royal manu- 
factory of Seville, said to have rivalled that 
of Sevres. In the Salle des Gardes, a long, 
bare-looking, brick-floored corridor at right 
angles to this wing, are a number of ex- 
tremely curious mural paintings, representing 
the victory of John II. over the Moors at 
Hiqueracla, copies by Fabricio and Granelo 
of cartoons in the Alcazar at Seville, and also 
representations of the battle of S. Quentin. 
The central structure, around which all this 
vast aggregate of buildings spreads, is the 
magnificent temple built after the plan of 
S. Peter’s at Rome. ‘Thisis the nucleus, as 
it were, the kernel of the splendid shell. The 
ground plan is a Greek cross, each limb being 
320ft. long and 230ft. wide. The height of 
the top of the dome is 330ft. The four mas- 
sive square columns which form the cross and 
support the cupola have an altar on each side 
of them. The spandrels of the cupola are 
covered with frescoes forming a pictorial his- 
tory of Christianity, and are the work of Luca 
Giordano. The nave and transepts are 
equal in width, and are paved with large 
squares of black and white marble. The 
steps leading to the high altar are of red 
marble, and the retablo is elaborate in deco- 
ration, the panels being filled with pictures. 
The centre panel represents the martyrdom 
of S. Lawrence. The shafts of the columns 
which separate these pictures are of polished 
jasper, with gilt capitals and bases. ‘‘ We 
heard of, but did not see,” says the author 
of ‘*Cosas de Espana,” ‘‘a magnificent gilt 
bronze tabernacle, by Jiacome Trezzo, and 
were told it was the pride of Spain, as being 
one of the choicest works of art the country 
contained. It occupied seven years of the life 
of the ingenious Milanese artist, but was 
mercilessly destroyed by the French, who 
finding, contrary to their expectations, that 
it was not gold, broke it up and threw it 
away.” There are tribunes for the royal 
family on either side of the high altar, and 
above these are statue portraits of several 
kings and queens of Spain; that of Philip 
II. stands above the small cell whither he 
was, at his own wish, carried to die in sight 
of the altar. The church is divided into 
seven aisles, and contains forty chapels, each 
with its altar. Over these minor altars are 
some fine pictures of the Italian and 
Spanish schools. Of the latter the best 
are by Navarete, surnamed El Mudo— 
the Dumb. The proportions of this church, 
on which all the wealth of Spain was 
lavished, are not only vast, but in perfect 
harmony, and it takes away the breath of 
the beholder from its majestic simplicity. 
The sacristy is more like a gallery than a 
room, being upwards of 100ft. long, and only 
about 24ft. wide, and is painted in compart- 
ments by Fabricio and Granelo, the ceiling 
being richly ornamented in arabesque. All 
the valuable masterpieces of Raphael, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and others, which once adorned 
thisapartment, were plundered by the French, 
as well as allthe gold and silver work that 
could be found. Here, however, may still be 
seen the famous ‘‘Retablo de Sta. Forma,” given 
to the founder of the Escurial by Badelph LE 
of Germany. A handsome altar was erected to 
bear it by Charles II., in 1684. Under the 


high altar of the church is the royal vault, a 
costly decorated octagonal chamber, with a 
fine concave roof, measuring 36ft. wide, and 
38ft. high. It is reached by a flight of 
polished marble steps, the walls being of 
yellow jasper, panelled out with gilt mould- 
ings. The sides of the tomb, which are of 
black marble, are fitted with horizontal niches 
—twenty-six niches in all. In each niche is 
a porphyry sarcophagus with fluted cover, 
enriched with gilt mouldings, and raised on 
gilt feet. Of these sarcophagi sixteen are 
full, the rest await their occupants. The 
bodies of kings and of queens regnant are 
buried on the right of the altar, and those of 
kings’ and queens’ consorts on the left. Other 
royal personages are interred in a chapel 
called the Panteon de los Infantes. 

On the other side of the central court of 
the building stands a magnificent Doric and 
Ionic entrance to the Patio de los Reyes, 
and which is reserved exclusively for the ad- 
mission of royalty, whether in ‘a state coach 
or a state hearse.” The grand portal is 
opened twice for every Spanish monarch, 
first when he is carried to his baptism, and 
last when he is borne to his grave by three 
nobles and threemonks. The Court of Kings, 
which is 320ft. long, and 230ft. wide, is 
adorned with six statues representing the 
Kings of Judah who were connected with 
the Temple of Jerusalem. These effigies 
are remarkable for being cut out of one solid 
block of granite, although each of them is 
nearly 20ft. high. The heads and hands are 
of white marble, and each monarch has a 
crown of gilt metal. Thestatues were executed 
by Montenegro, a native sculptor. In this 
court alone there are nearly 300 windows; 
but, like the countless other windows of the 
place, they resemble deep port-holes of penal 
and purgatorial aspect rather than avenues 
of light. It was here, as has been said, where 
the conflagration broke out, spreading to the 
great library which is situated above this hall. 
The library is 195ft. long by 32ft. wide, and 
36ft. high. Its vaulted ceiling, now un- 
happily destroyed, was ornamented with 
arabesques and colossal figures, by Pellegrino 
Tiboldi; the bookcases of cedar wood were 
beautifully carved, with painting in fresco, 
by Bartolomeo Carducci, emblematical of the 
several divisions of the works ranged upon 
the shelves. It is mentioned as a singular 
circumstance that the books here, having been 
originally arranged on the shelves with their 
edges and not their backs to the front, and 
the titles of the books written thereon, in 
accordance with an ancient custom, this 
arrangement is observed to the present day. 
Previous to the sack of the French, in 1808, 
the library contained 30,000 printed books, 
and 4,300 manuscripts, but of which not 
more than one-half that number now remain. 
The treasures were chiefly of Arabic litera- 
ture, the most famous of which was the 
*¢ Golden Code,” containing the four Gospels 
written on 160 leaves of vellum in letters of 
gold, and supposed to be of the tenth century. 
The French, however, have not been the 
only despoilers of the treasures of the place. 
In 1671 fire consumed the greater part of it, 
and swept away no end of the objects of 
curiosity and art Philip had so laboriously 
accumulated within it. But there are still 
many thousands left, among which may be 
mentioned, in addition to those already 
enumerated, a white marble life-size Cruci- 
fixion ona black cross. This splendid work 
is attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, and bears 
his name, with the date 1562. It was the gift 
of Cosmo de Medici, and on its arrival at 
Barcelona was carried thence to the Escurial 
by four bearers on foot, each contributing a 
shoulder to the burden. Another royal gift 
is a curious crystal chandelier of the sixteenth 
century, of enormous size and very elaborate 
design, suspended from the ceiling of the 
chapel. The place also possesses 220 colossal 
volumes, designated as the Libros de Coro, 
and containing all the church music. These 
monster books, says the writer to whom we 
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are indebted for much of our information, are 
kept between two massive stone shelves, 
fitted with coulisses ; and the bindings, of 
proportionate thickness, are supplied with 
castors at either end, by means of which 
they are rolled in and out of their places. 
The notes of music and the words seemed 
to have been traced by the hand of 
some giant on the huge and richly-illu- 
minated sheets of parchment of which the 
books consist, and might be read with ease 
from the other extremity of the choir. These 
books are 300 years old. But to Philip the 
most precious of its contents, it is said, was 
the mighty array of saintly relics—no fewer 
than 7,421 remnants of saints and martyrs, 
including 11 whole bodies, 300 heads, 600 
odd legs and arms, 346 veins and arteries, 
1,400 teeth and toes, and last, but not least, 
a bar of the gridiron on which the patron of 
the locality was broiled ! 

It is hardly, perhaps, a matter for surprise 
that no two accounts of this wonderful pile 
agree. A bare catalogue of its multitudinous 
buildings is enough to bewilder the imagina- 
tion. A royal palace and chapel, it is a 
monastery with 200 cells, 2 colleges, 3 chap- 
ter-houses, three libraries, 15 cloisters, some 
of which are 212ft. square; 6 dormitories, 3 
hospital halls, and 5 infirmaries. It has 8 
towers, 1,400 doors, 11,000 windows, in com- 
pliment to the virgins of Cologne; 86 stair- 
cases; 3,000ft. of fresco paintings decorate 
its walls, and 89 fountains play in its courts 
and gardens: There are 120 miles of floor- 
ing, and the entire edifice covers upwards of 
half a million square feet of ground. Juan 
Bantista of Toledo was the architect of this 
mighty structure. He did not live to see its 
completion, however, and his assistant, Juan 
de Herrera, finished the work. The first stone 
was laid on S. Lawrence’s Day, April 23, 1563. 
not, as has been asserted, by the architect, 
but by Philip himself, and the greatest, if not 
the only pleasure the melancholy monarch 
ever knew was in watching its progress, and 
when at the end of twenty-one years it was 
finished, he passed the remainder of his days 
within the very gloomiest of its recesses, 
dying on the anniversary of its completion 
in 1598. Since the year 1700 it has almost 
ceased to be the residence of living royalty. 
The Escurial is estimated to have cost the 
enormous sum of six million ducats, and is 
built wholly of gray granitic stone from the 
rocky desert which its lofty towers overlook. 
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SCHOOL BOARD REGULATIONS AND 
SCHOOL DESIGN. 


yy Le contemplated use of a building,” as 

the London School Board very properly 
remark in their instructions to architects, 
‘should always govern its plan.” We might 
go further, and say that the contemplated use 
of a building should govern its whole design, 
not merely its arrangement, but its construc- 
tion and its artistic composition. We use 
the latter term advisedly. Decoration, strictly 
so called, may be almost dispensed with in 
an elementary school: artistic composition is 
attainable everywhere. Only a small per- 
centage of buildings can or ought to indulge 
in positive ornament, but all buildings with- 
out exception ought to be satisfactory, 
characteristic, and expressive in their general 
forms. Taking then, the above-named in- 
structions as a starting point, it may not be 
uninteresting to inquire what sort of general 
forms they may be expected naturally to lead 
to. Willthey produce lofty structures or 
low ones; square blocks or lengthened ele- 
‘vations; straight walls or breaks and re- 
cesses ; wide roofs or narrow ones? Will 
they encourage the multiplication of those 
dreary brick boxes which, for the last century 
or more, have seemed to the ordinary English- 
man the perfection of common sense in build- 
ing, and which, if not forcibly prevented, he 
always rejoices to erect everywhere, even 


the most contradictory purposes? We are 
inclined to think not. The legitimate ten- 
dency of the rules in question is rathertowards 
the picturesque than the formal, and genuine 
architecture will, we believe, find them a help 
instead of a hindrance. 

The following principles go far towards 
determining the general character of the 
works they apply to: 1. The best width for 
a graded school-room is from 18ft. to 22ft. 
2. These should usually be either two or three 
storiesin height. 3. In all cases there should 
be “through” ventilation. The obvious 
effect of these principles in combination is to 
keep the building narrow. But where any 
large number of children have to be accom- 
modated, there are plain reasons why a straight 
narrow building will be out of the question. 
To go no further, the length of the site will 
rarely admit of it; and if it would, the 
different apartments would be at an incon- 
venient distance from each other. Conse- 
quently, we are almost sure—unless we go out 
of our way to fight against the natural results 
of the rules in question—to arrive ata plan 
with numerous breaks and angles, and a large 
amount of external wall surface. We reach, 
in short, anextended arrangement rather than 
a compact one, as we may always expect to 
do where we are seeking for a maximum of 
light and air. An arrangement thus broken up 
is very favourable to picturesque treatment ; 
so favourable, that by a skilful management 
of strictly necessary features, we may gain, 
without ornament, some of the most pleasing 
effects of architecture. It will, however, be 
architecture with an individuality of its own. 
The elementary school, if truthfully and care- 
fully designed, will be in little danger of being 
mistaken for any other class of building. Its 
artistic composition willrise out of and empha- 
size its arrangement, an arrangement which 
differs so far from that of town structures in 
general that it ought to be recognisable at first 
sight by the most uncultivated eye. Thisisjust 
as it should be. Every work should have an 
expression of its own, and not be ashamed 
of looking like what it is. One hears at times 
the lamentation that architects give all their 
care to design, and pay no regard to arrange- 
ment. In everything, however, that at all 
deserves the name of architecture, the design 
springs from, and pours out of, the arrange- 
ment. Our Classic predecessors, it is true, 
had a sort of ready-made exterior, which 
they called their “ design,” and were obliged 
to squeeze their plan into it as well as they 
could; and the few Classic architects who 
may still be discovered in an unpetrified con- 
dition doubtless do the same. Let them by 
all means continue the system, and retain a 
monopoly of it; and let us study their pro- 
cedure, resting assured that we shall never 
be far wrong while we carefully reverse it: 


Ey SEE Bi 
FOUNDATIONS.—III. 
PILING. 


A Voces foundations are to be laid in 

ground that contains much water, that 
is to say, ground that cannot be permanently 
drained, and when the ground itself consists 
of fine particles, as silt, sand, or soft clay, 
the whole mass is more or less fluid, and 
bearing piles are put down to support the 
structure. If the ground consists of mode- 


rately stiff clay, but which is judged to be 


not stiff enough for a concrete foundation, its 
stiffness may be increased by driving short 
piles in it, whereby it becomes compressed 
laterally and consolidated. In this case a row 
of sheet piling should first be driven so as to 
enclose the whole area to be built upon, and 
to confine the clay, or the same effect may be 
produced by driving the outer rows of piles 
first and working inwards towards the centre ; 
but in adopting this form of foundation it is 
necessary to proceed with caution, for clay is 
compressible by weights, but sand is not so, 
and as silt often consists of a mixture of the 


under the most opposite conditions, and for | two, its compressibility depends on the degree 


in which it is clayey. In ground cont 
a large proportion of sand this kind of f 
tion is not suitable, for when piles are drive 
into it it is merely shifted, and not congolj 
dated, rising up between the piles if it canno 
escape laterally. .On this account gom 
people condemn this kind of foundation ; 
toto, without reason. eta 

When the immediate ground consists of 
soft mass underlaid by a hard stratum suff 
cient to carry the weight of the structur 
and within reach of bearing piles of moderat 
length, they are, when they consist of timber 
driven through the soft ground and rest on o 


are driven slightly imto the hard groun¢ 


They then act as pillars, and, as the groun 
through which they are driven is not suff 
ciently stiff to afford them lateral suppor 
they are not capable of carrying muc 
weight, because of their tendency to ben 
after the manner of all long pillars. Th 
strongest timber pile foundation, is, probably 
that in which the ground is moderately sti 
or moderately hard, and of considerabl 
depth, allowing long piles to be driven int 
it, but requiring considerable force to driy 
them, their bearing power consisting chiefl 
of the friction between them and the groun¢ 
and only partially on that which is duet 
the area of the base ofthe pile. In this cas 
they do not act as pillars. - ae: 

Whichever kind of timber-pile foundatio 
may be adopted, the heads of the piles at 
cut off to a uniform level, and, if these ai 
below ground, the earth between the rows ¢ 
piles that has been trodden up by the work 
men is removed to a depth of (say) 2ft. belo 
the heads of the piles, and the space filled 
with concrete. ‘The heads of the piles 
confined together by cap sills laid acros 
them, and across the sills thick planking : 
laid down, and the foundations of the struc 
ture commenced upon that. 


This is often th 
practice in heavy works in England, buti 
Holland, where the ground consists al 
wholly of silt and peat of great dep 
foundations of the houses and other 
tures are laid upon piles over which f 
are spread, and the ground there is 
that it would hardly be an exaggera 
say that the houses float upon a sea of 


because of the excellence of their foundatior 
would be an error, for their stability depen¢ 
chiefly on the excellence of the brickwork 
which they are built; the bricks being ver' 
small, compared with English bricks, an 


very hard. ‘These small bricks being pt 
together with good mortar, and very Car‘) 
fully laid, resist any tendency to settleme! 
in parts of a building by reason of tl 
tenacity of the mass of brickwork. Tl! 
bricks are about the same length and 
same width as English bricks, but they ai) 
not more than 2in, thick, and often less. Tl 
custom in Holland is to drive—but there the 
do not require much driving—piles of lar 
or fir trees with the bark on and with #) 
small end downwards, the diameter of t]) 
small end being about 6in. and that of t) 
top about 12in. These are not driven dov 
to any hard stratum of ground, bub deper 
for their unyieldingness on the friction b} 
tween their sides and the ground. The t 
platform of fascines completes the securt! 
that may be wanting in any particular pil 
For the same reason we spread a layer 
concrete between the pile-heads, and furth 
secure the foundation by laying down a timb: 
platform upon the piles, whereby the welg) 
of the heavier parts of a structure 1s sprei 
over the whole foundation. For durabilt 
beech and elm are preferred for piles that a 
not wholly buried, for when timber 1s expos) 
to alternations of dryness and wetness, — 
pile-heads sometimes are, the decay of ob 
sorts is in those parts more rapid, but it! 
difficult to procure either beech or Engh 
elm parallel and of a sufficient length for lov 
piles, and then Baltic fir is mostly us¢ 
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ch can be more easily procured long, 
ight, and parallel, and, as faras is known, 
rill last as long as any other timber when 
lly buried. American rock elm is also 
oxcellent timber for piles, being straight 
-yery sound, and it will bear more driving 
n fir. 
‘he dead weight that piles will carry is 
y difficult of calculation. In forcing them 
) the ground we use the impact of a weight 
ing from a height, and the force of that 
w we ascertain from the laws of dynamics, 
weight multiplied into its velocity at the 
ment of striking the pile being the intensity 
he pressure upon it at that moment; but 
; is an essentially different kind of pressure 
hat of a statical or dead weight, and there 
o exact means of comparing the two kinds 
orce. ‘To form any just comparison be- 
en the effect of the blow of a ram ona pile 
d and the dead weight it will carry we have 
xperiment from time to time by driving a 
, and noting exactly the extent of its 
ion under given circumstances of weight 
velocity of the ram, and then by driving 
imilar pile in exactly similar ground, and 
chting it with a dead load; and to arrive 
anything like accuracy of results this ex- 
ment must be made under each varying 
dition of size of pile, its weight, load, kind 
‘round, andranner in which the blows are 
on; and the latter condition is very impor- 
; to be considered in all cases where the 
stance of the pile toits load depends upon 
friction between its sides and the ground 
1 which they are in contact. To drive a 
quickly, and with the least possible force, 
vibration must not be allowed to cease 
ng the operation. The blows should, 
efore, succeed each other rapidly, as they 
in Nasmyth’s pile driving machine, which 
§ about sixty blows in a minute, and, in 
hurries the pile down, while with a crab 
ne only one or two blows are usually given 
minute. ‘The jarring produced by the 
vy on the pile is communicated to the 
ind in contact with it, and thus the ground 
revented during the time of driving from 
ing itself about the pile. The friction 
reen the two substances is therefore 
iced. But with blows given at long 
rvals the ground settles itself about the 
after each blow, and the resistance of 
ion has to be overcome again. ‘Thus the 
nerin which the pile is driven is important 
be taken into account when estimating 
1 the effect of impact what the resistance 
dead weight would be. 
he velocity with which the ram strikes 
head of the pile is that due to the fall 
, heavy body, less the friction of the 
es or leaders, which, for great falls, 
msiderable. ‘Taking moderate falls, and 
ecting this resistance and that of the 
sphere, the velocity is proportional to 
square root of the height, and if the 
ht be taken in feet, and the velocity in 
per second, it is 8 times the square root 
at height ; thus, if the fall of the ram 
6ft., its velocity at the moment before 
‘ing the pile would be ¥v 16ft. x 8ft. = 
_per second, If the weight of the same 
> 1 ton, the momentum of the blow would 
2 tons, or if the weight be 10cwt., the 
ientum would be 16 tons. There can be 
oubt that the proper, and indeed only 
to find the momentum of the ram at the 
ent of striking the pile is to multiply its 
ht into its velocity, as indicated above, 
it does not follow that this is the true 
sure of the effect of the blow, and it is 
> likely that it is to be estimated by the 
< done by the weight in falling from a 
n height, thus 1 ton falling 16ft. isa force 
} foot-tons, or 10cwt. falling 32ft. equally 
oot-tons ; both methods are measures of 
dynamical effect, and neither is any 
er measure of the dead load the pile will 
is 
——17-—__. 
Thursday week Lord Ebury distri 
3 to the penis of the Watford t School of he 
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CONGRESS. 


T the second evening meeting of the sub-section 
of the Church Congress at Leeds, on Tuesday, 
the subject for consideration was Church Architec- 
ture. 
‘ Mr. Girzerr Scorr, jun., read the first paper. He 
wished to limit his remarks to the wants of our own 
day, and the means that should be taken to supply 
them. He thought every one would agree with him 
that our modern town churches were not what they 
ought to be. The Church was especially strong 
among the wealthy classes; yet no one would sup- 
pose so who entered a modern English town and 
compared our éfvil buildings with our churches. How 
striking was the comparison with ecclesiastical struc- 
tures in the centres of Medieval industry. The 
churches of such towns as Ghent, Antwerp, and 
Rouen were on a scale quite unknown here. With 
the single exception of S. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
was commenced two centuries ago, and was still, in 
a measure, incomplete, we had produced nothing 
which could compare even with the works of our 
own forefathers when England was comparatively 
poor, much less with those of communities which 
were produced centuries ago by countries holding 
the industrial and commercial position to which Eng- 
land had now succeeded. In speaking thus he did 
not allude to architecture or style. He did not so 
much mean to express his objections to the architec- 
ture, poor though that was, as to say that he found 
most fault with their pettiness, which did not befit 
their high uses. No onecould deny this. In foreign 
cities the churches towered up above the surrounding 
houses, and seemed in most cases to rule the city. 
This was true not only of the great cathedrals, but 
also of the ordinary parish churches which tourists 
seldom visited. In the ordinary parish churches of 
the Continent, modern as well as ancient, the whole 
scale was large—the dimensions were always impos- 
ing. The great faultof our town churches was that 
they were too small. If it were not for their small 
attenuated spires, competing feebly with factory 
chimneys, one would scarcely see them. Looking at 
a great modern English city from a distance, one saw 
at once the town halls, new Hotels, railway stations, 
and such buildings, but the churches were by no 
means sufficiently prominent. They were designed 
too generally on the type of Medixval village 
churches, and that not of the larger type. They 
seldom rose much above the average type, and it 
would even seem as if a small scale were considered 
proper for a church. The smallness of our ancient 
town churches was, no doubt, due to the fact that in 
every large town there was then some large cathedral 
or great monastic church to which the other churches 
served to some extent as chapels-of-ease. It was 
certainly much to be regretted that after the Great 
Fire in London the metropolitan parishes were not 
more grouped together, and a smaller number of 
churches erected on a larger scale. We should then 
have been spared the work of destroying certain 
churches and desecrating certain cemeteries, besides 
which the improvement would have told beneficially 
upon the more recent movement. Although it might be 
almost heresy to say itin Leeds, he thought the subdivi- 
sion of parishes had been carried a great deal too far. 
We had pushed the parochial system to an extreme. 
What we wanted was large churches served by a 
numerous body of clergy rather than little parishes, 
little churches, and little schools. These would be 
far better than many miniature churches with their 
incumbent and single curate. He did not think 
that the modern smallness which he deprecated was 
to be attributed to niggardliness, there being plenty 
of means forthcoming, and plenty of generosity. 
They forgot too often for whom they were building, 
and lost themselves in petty calculations of accom- 
modation. For so many thousand souls they pro- 
vided so many hundred sittings—a proportion of 
sittings to souls which he left to be duly adjusted. 
Nothing really great could be done where such mean 
views prevailed. If the church was not viewed 
first of all and above all as God’s house, it could 
not excite the enthusiasm of Christian liberality. 
Experience had happily shown that the attempt to 
erect a church on a scale not altogether unsuitable 
to its high purposes never failed to meet with abun- 
dant support. He therefore thought it was bad 
policy to content themselves with such small 
churches as they were in the habit of erecting. If 
the object were simply to erect places where respect- 
able people might pay their Sunday tribute to pro- 
priety, what was commonly done was quite proper. 
The district church matched excellently well the 
semi-detached villa. If it were always remembered 
that the object was to work upon the people at large, 
to include the great artisan population and the poor, 
then it would be seen that quite another style of 
building was needed. Men and women of widely 
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different classes would never be brought together to 
meet in the same church unless there was plenty of 
elbow room. It was no doubt quite common to see 
all classes assemble for prayers in Continental 
churches. He had seen in one church beggars, 
strolling musicians, working men with their blouses, 
and stylish ladies, but this was practicable, because 
the church was large enough to’give all plenty of 
room. Small churches would always, he was con- 
vinced, be the monopoly of the respectable classes. 
The contrast between English and foreign churches 
was striking in the matter of accommodation. In 
England, unless one was the possessor of an appro- 
priated seat, one felt outcast on entering a church. 
One felt forlorn, and stood looking about awkwardly 
until some patronising seatholder or gracious official 
showed the stranger into a seat, from which the 
stranger might then at his ease survey the more 
recent arrivals. In foreign churches, on the con- 
trary, there were no seats to appropriate—and a 
visitor felt that one man had quite as much right 
there as another. He was not asking them to build 
on the grand scale of the Medixval architects—al- 
though, probably, we might now rival even them; but 
he did ask that they should build their modern 
churches on a scale at least equal to that of their 
new hotels, railway stations, and town halls. We 
now had facilities for building on a large scale un- 
known to our ancestors, and we ought to have no 
difficulty in erecting imposing churches. We ought 
to sacrifice everything to size, and it ought to be es- 
pecially kept in view that the interior of the church 
was the important thing, and not the exterior. The 
exterior, however plain, was certain to have a cer- 
tain dignity from its dimensions. As regarded the 
planning of churches, we ought to feel perfectly free 
to follow simply and naturally our own require- 
ments, and not be too much hampered by precedents. 
We made a great mistake in following too closely 
the Middle Age model in laying out church plans— 
not sufficiently considering the causes which brought 
about the Medieval type of parish church. It must 
be their object, then, to produce every economy 
which would enable them to add to the dimensions 
of their churches. As regarded the planning of 
their churches, they ought to feel perfectly free to 
follow their own requirements, and not allow them 
to be hampered even by Medieval precedents. They 
did not sufficiently consider the causes which brought 
about the Medizval church. What they should aim 
at was not to produce buildings which by uniformity 
might be taken as works of the middle ages. He 
thought they ought, in erecting a church, to build it 
of sufficient size, leaving decoration and ornamenta- 
tion to future liberality. It was the cost of the 
plan which was mainly at fault; and the great 
fault of their town churches was, as he said before, 
that they were too small. A newstyle was no more 
required than a new language, and he advised that 
they should use what they possessed freely, and render 
their churches, in the best sense of the word, popular. 


Mr. J. P. Seppon also read a paper. He said :— 
The importance of ecclesiastical architecture is great, 
because, as stated recently by a distinguished pre- 
late, if its character be debased, the character of 
religion is likely to become debased also. It has, 
however, even wider, if lessexalted, claims to con- 
sideration, from haying acted as a pioneer to the 
secular branches of the same art, which character it 
still maintains. In this commercial age the arts 
generally are valued less for their own sake than as 
safe investments, and yet without them society would 
be hardly civilised. Architecture, as the least sale- 
able commodity in the auction-room, meets with 
least encouragement, and owes .it mainly to the 
Church, its liberal patron, that its light has not 
been altogether hid under a bushel. During the last 
three centuries—the really dark ages in its history— 
art has become dissociated from daily life, degraded 
to the surface of luxury, and its study a mere 
dilettantism. The consequence is that the public have 
lost interest in it, and have now no conception of 
what architecture was when alive in the land; nor 
of what it might become again, as a means of dif- 
fusing happiness and health to the poor as well as to 
therich. Weroam now in mute wonder amid the 
ruins of abbeys, as in the lovely dales of this 
county, and cannot realise that suck graceful work 
was S. Bernard’s notion of the ascetic, and was the 
simplest common-sense manner of carrying out the 
requirements of that time. Yet then, not only were 
the castles of nobles, cathedrals, and town churches 
more richly wrought as befitted their less retired 
position, but the manors of the gentry, the houses of 
the burghers, and the cottages of the peasants, all 
in due subordination, were in complete harmony 
therewith. It was most fortunate that the Church 
was able to maintain, throughout that dreary period, 
so many of its priceless monuments, while even the 
memory of the charming cotemporary domestic 
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architecture almost perished. These monuments are, 
however, solitary features now, in harsh contrast to 
the rest of our gloomy streets, and not, as of old, 
the culminating points in scenes picturesque through- 
out. Since the commencement of this century there 
has been some stir among these dry bones, and we 
are beginning to perceive that there is practical 
utility in art, and the Church has again taken the 
lead in the good work of reviving our old national 
style. As to quantity, if not quality, of what 
has been wrought during the last seventy years, we 
have cause for congratulation. In the aggregate 
number of buildings this period might compare with 
any in history. Restoration has also, in the same 
time, nearly effaced the traces of decay which had 
overtaken those structures which have been pre- 
served to us as heirlooms from the past. While 
secular architecture has been and is still floundering 
in aslough of eclecticism, the Church, after fair 
trial of various exotics, has frankly accepted the 
Gothic style, and with a definite aim before it has 
since followed that out consistently. Still, no high 
standard of excellence, compared with that of 
ancient models, has yet been reached by the ma- 
jority of modern effort, of which it is that I 
speak. Even our costly and sumptuous works 
fall short of quite secondary performances 
of the Middle Ages. No distinctive character 
has been wrought out to meet the requirements 
of those times, and a spirit of copyism seems 
to paralyse originality. Many noble buildings by a 
few leading architects of the day enrich this and 
other localities, yet such are but exceptions to the 
rule, the existence of which even the authors of those 
works would acknowledge. No doubt it was well 
that at first the new practice should be founded upon 
strict antiquarian research, and that each step taken 
should be assured by precedent; and it is this that 
has saved ecclesiastical architecture from the un- 
bridled license into which the secular branches have 
fallen, to the grievous eclectic confusion of our 
streets. A time must, however, come, and many are 
clamouring that it has come, when we should no 
longer walk in leading strings; andit is certain that 
further advance is now urgently needed. Yet we 
must be careful not to lose the standpoint gained, 
and should take heed that all movement be really 
progressive. No new style, though demanded by 
some of authority, is either necessary or possible ; 
literary men might as well ask for a new alphabet. 
Many ambitious attempts to graft sundry queer 
novelties into the architectural language left us by 
our forefathers have been extinguished by ridicule, 
and we may safely predict the same fate for their 
probable successors. The standpoint that we have 
attained is a fair acquaintance with the spirit of 
Gothic, as well as a tolerable familiarity with its 
details; we have, in fact, learned to read and spell 
in it; and the question now is, how, as authors, we 
ought to say that which is to be said in each par- 
ticular case. Hitherto, it must be owned, we have 
been too much of copyists after the Chinese fashion, 
imitating even flaws. Our models having become 
reduced to mere empty shells, shorn of furniture and 
decoration ; we have taken their poverty for purity 
and their bareness for purposed design. If we would 
sum up what has been effected, allowing for excep- 
tions, we have built a multitude of churches, the 
vast majority of which would be best described in 
the language of passports as having naves ordinary, 
aisles ordinary, chancels ordinary, towers and spires 
most ordinary, and so on. We reckon up the 
capitals carved after every plant in the hedgerows, 
the windows dyed with all tints both in and out of 
the rainbow, the marble shafts to pulpits and fonts, 
and the number of yards of encaustic pavement, as 
if a collection of things indifferent could make a 
satisfactory whole. Perhaps till we learn to measure 
art by merit, and not by superficies, itis as well that 
our church interiors have bare walls and some plain 
glazing left. But it is sad to reflect that these many 
years of church building and restoration have done 
so little towards raising up a school of decorative 
artists, that art-workmen generally area myth, and 
that an expenditure of millions has not given us as 
many works of real high art in our churches as might 
be counted on one’s fingers. Now that funds are 
forthcoming for the decoration of 8. Paul’s Cathedral, 
a difficulty arises in finding hands to execute it, since 
our many able painters have, from sheer want of en- 
couragement, devoted all their energies to another 
branch of their art, which seems absolutely to unfit 
them for this. It would, in speaking thus, be unjust 
not to mention the isolated examples of artists of high 
eminence who have lent their great talents to this 
decorative work with more or less success—such 
as Mr. L’Estrange and Mr. Gambier Parry for 
the roof of Ely Cathedral; Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
for the reredos of Llandaff Cathedral; and in con- 
nection with E. Burne Jones and Ford Madox 
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Brown on the able glass paintings of the firm of | beyond the cramped dimensions of ordinary routine, 


Messrs. Morris, Marshall, & Co., Mr. Leighton, at 
Lyndhurst Church, and Messrs. Watts & Cave 
Thomas, &c., elsewhere. Turning now, as I must, to 
the few experiments my limited opportunities have 
afforded me to put principles into practice, with 
painful consciousness of their openness to criticism, 
I proceed to explain what those principles are. In 
the first place, much greater scale than usual seems 
needed for churches in large towns. It would be 
cheaper to build a few of noble size than many in- 
ferior ones, and the former would be far more im- 
pressive. If churches are to maintain dignity as 
compared with secular buildings, they want greater 
height, having to stand amid many-storied houses. 
As to area, too, they are now very much pinched, 
and the sight of a congregation issuing in rain, 
donning cloaks, and unfurling umbrellas while 
hustled in a crowd, is ignominious. What it would 
be in case of fire may be conceived. Ample space in 
the approach, as common in German churches, would 
be both a useful and dignified addition. Within 


doors it would be well that there should be room, / 


beyond what is occupied for seats and necessary for 
passages. Vestries for clergy and choir should not 
be mere closets, and if at the western end, instead 
of, as usual, at the east, a more direct and wider pro- 
cessional path would be obtained. A different 
arrangement of plan, consequent upon change of 
ritual, seems desirable in town and large churches, 
though, perhaps, for small country ones there is no 
such need. The division into nave and aisles has 
lost its original use and significance, and the columns 
it entails cause inconvenience to many in a large 
congregation. The desirability that as many as 
possible should see the single altar, and that all 
should hear both service and sermon, calls for 
altered treatment of the body of such churches. I 
assume that the entire accommodation is on the 
ground floor, for, although galleries could be treated, 
as in many German churches, with excellent archi- 
tectural effect, they are quite inadmissible as opposed 
to the proper ideal of Anglican worship. There 
are, however, limits to the size of the single unob- 
structed hall that would best meet the demand, and 
not be too large. Its width calls for corresponding 
height, for the sake of proportion. This is a 
desideratum in towns, but costly, and, as economy 
has usually to be studied, it would necessitate sacri- 
fice of other features and in character of material. 
Brick, however, may well be used for stone, and 
ornament eschewed, to gain that effect which scale 
alone can achieve. One rule of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, which restricts the width 
of naves to about 24ft., would have to be honoured 
rather in the breach than the observance. It has 
recently been waived at my urgent application. 
Modern science and appliances may well be called 
upon to do what has been done before, and prece- 
dents, if needed, are not far to seek. The church at 
Temple Balsal, in Warwickshire, is a simple paral- 
lelogram, 93ft. by 30ft. internally. It is a fine 
specimen of Early Geometrical work, with but few 
features, but those treated nobly. The old church, 
quondam cathedral, of Llanbadarn Fawr, near 
Aberystwith, has a simple aisleless cross plan, with 
each arm and central tower 40ft. externally and 32ft. 
between the walls. It is of the Lancet period, and 
its simplicity and grandeur are most striking. These 
characteristics rendered it a favourite example of the 
late accomplished architectural critic, the Rey. J. L. 
Petit. There was a church at Ghent, destroyed 
some years aince, which was 167ft. long, by 53ft. 
wide, and accommodated 1,500 persons on the floor. 
This was built by the Dominican Preaching Friars, 
and though it consisted only of a nave, with chapels 
between the side buttresses, was most imposing. 
The cathedral at Gerona, in Spain, described by Mr. 
Street, has a nave no less than 73ft. wide. This 
accommodates 2,200 persons on the floor, and the 
whole are within reach of the preacher’s voice. In 
England we have many churches of still larger area 
and capacity, though of more ordinary treatment. 
Among such are prominent S. Botolph’s, Boston ; 
Holy Trinity, Hull; and S8. Mary’s, Nottingham. 
The largest, however, is 8. Nicholas, at Great Yar- 
mouth, which may be cited asan example of grandeur 
in a parish church, capable of holding a vast con- 
gregation, and also on account of the scale of some 
of its features. In it can be seated upwards of 
4,000 persons, and upon occasions it has held on.the 
floor between 5,000 and 6,000. All the aisles are 
about 40ft. wide internally, and the arches between 
them and the transepts have spans nearly as great, 
and are richly moulded according to their respective 
dates, from the close of the thirteenth to that of the 
fourteenth century. Those who have seen the con- 
gregations that fill weekly the greater part of the 
vast area of this church know how inspiriting the 
sight is, and how suggestive of what might be done 


In another new church in progress in the same town, 
and dedicated to 8. James, I have endeavoured to 
follow to a certain extent the same type with some 
modifications, to suit a very peculiar site and modern. 
usage. The plan isa Greek cross, formed by the 
nave and chancel, with transept, each 32ft. wide 
internally, with aisles 25ft. wide completing the 
square. The only internal supports are the four 
columns of the crux; 1,300 persons will be seated on 
the floor, and it is obvious, on a site that would 
admit of extension westward, the accommodation 
could, with advantage to the design, be greatly in- 
creased. To show how such works may be done by 
degrees, I may state that as yet ouly the chancel 
has been built, with its arch carried by the two 
western columns. This one side arch being tem- 
porarily filled in, this small portion of the permanent 
structure is connected with a temporary iron one pre- 
viously on the site, and both together are used for 
service, The same spirit which has animated the in- 
habitants of thiscomparatively poor town to undertake 
the restoration of their grand old church, and to 
commence the erection of this new one upon such a 
scale, and to do the whole in the best manner, if but 
by slow degrees, might well be imitated in other 
richer and rising localities. It seems hardly fair to 
restrict buildings within narrow limits at first, and 
thus prevent their subsequent development. Yet to 
this being the common practice we owe that ordi- 
nary character of the majority of the churches built 
in our towns and their suburbs to which I haye 
alluded. At the outset of an undertaking of this 
nature, the future rather than present need should 
be considered, and if the fulfilment of these be more 
than can be attempted, it is better to put up a mere 
temporary structure than to saddle posterity with 
one just too good to pull down, yet too poor to 
satisfy any one concerned. Fourteen years ago, in 
conjunction with Mr. Pritchard, I designed a church 
for S. Andrew’s district, Cardiff, which was an early 
experiment to work out an idea for a town church, 
with the nave a wide parallelogram, 95ft. by 32ft., 
and aisles literally merely for the passages to the 
seats, leaving the space for the congregation wholly 
unobstructed. This design, though accepted, was, 
from faint-heartedness in a few concerned, not 
realised, but the building, though modified from this 
and so spoilt, sufficiently explains the general cha- 
racter intended, and which Mr. Street has since de- 
veloped in his noble church of All Saints, Clifton, on 
a still larger scale. These instances may serve to 
show that it is practicable in Gothic language to 
meet very varied demands, and that it is by no means 
necessary to adhere strictly to old precedents in order 
to express what the Church may require in any place 
or circumstance. At the same time also it may be 
borne in mind that even when the wants of the 
Church have already been otherwise expressed in any. 
place, it is quite possible to clothe the structure 
afresh, and retranslate, at any rate, some of their 
features into Gothic. This is a cheering thought 
when we consider that many charming sites in this 
county, and elsewhere, are disfigured by Pagan 
barn-like churches of the last century, and nonde- 
script Peel churches of the early part of this century. 
The ground plan of most of these is not dissimilar 
from that suggested above, and they are more capable 
of being remodelled satisfactorily than is ofter 
thought, aud of producing in the process effect: 
which would hardly, perhaps, be attempted in new 
buildings. The churches at Fishponds, near Bristol) 
and at Lady Green, Buckinghamshire, were of thi: 
character—the former 40ft. wide internally, and th 
latter somewhat less. To these I have added chan’ 
cels, so as to allow of future improvement of thi 
naves without altering their general arrangement 
In another case of additions to a modern suburbar 
church I have tried, in a submitted design, t0 giv! 
to an apsidal termination of the chancel more dig. 
nity than is usual, and at the same time more spac; 
for numerous communicants, by making it wide 
than the chancel itself, and nearly a complete polygo. 
on plan. This enables each side to contain a large 
traceried window than is possible in an ordinar, 
apse, the cramped appearanceof which often detract, 
from the beauty of this otherwise charming fay 
ture. All the churches of which I have spokev 
however, must remain somewhat exceptional, th 
majority being of the usual cheaper type, whic 
may, however, be redeemed from the commonplac 
without cost. Instead of frittering away the i 
at command over the whole building, striving ty 
make it in miniature complete at all points, a 
should be concentrated on a few good features. Ip 
dividuality would be thus attained, and each chure 
made specially interesting. I can only touch f 
ther upon a few points connected with the treat 
ment of such buildings as instances in which thy 
last suggestion may be carried out. Instead 
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making nave and chancel separate, and each too 
short for effect, one continuous roof covering both is 
preferable, and the very considerable sum that the 
arch and wall of division would cost would be far 
more effectively spent upon an open screen, which 
might bear paintings, such as render many ancient 
ones in Norfolk rich treasures of art. Towers and 
spires—weaknesses of the age, without which no 
committee would think ot most ordinary class of 
church complete—were better omitted, unless 
worthier far than scores or so of the numbers that 
have been erected, and to compass which most 
modern churches have been starved in other respects. 
Built usually as mere ornaments, irrespective of 
bells, a good peal of which would rock one-half into 
ruins, they hardly rise above the adjoining roof, and 
do not generally even clear the structure to which 
they are attached, so as, like old ones, to send forth, 
all around, the music of their bells. Let us have 
towers and spires too, when they can be really fine 
ones, and well furnished with good bells; otherwise, 
let us be content with more modest turrets, the best 
of their respective kinds. Within the walls, in place 
of profusion of indifferent ornaments, let the church 
be the shrine of some one jewel of art at least, that 
it might thus be worth the pilgrimage of those who 
now must seek such abroad—not that churches 
should be turned into mere picture galleries or 
museums. I wish that they were made less so than 
they are by the enterprising so-called art manufac- 
turers of the day; but they were once the Bibles of 
the poor, and their influence as such was great. It 
is a mistake to think that this office of theirs has 
been superseded, although we have now the written 
Scriptures on every hand. The church should make 
use of all means of driving home to the hearts of 
men the great truths it is commissioned to preach, 
and in art it might still find a most able assistant. 
But the art I mean is not the architectural millinery 
which is now too often made to stand duty as for 
such. To be plain, the general conception of church 
decoration of the present day is an erroneous one; and 
we have often reason to be thankful for the prudery 
which makes it asin to look at it when we are assem- 
bled for prayers, and for the beadledom which 
prevents our doing so afterwards. Scant minutes 
only are unfortunately allowed adventurous strangers, 
at the close of service, to peep through the chancel 
sereen, if there be no distinction in design between 
the finery of tiles in the reredos and on the floor, and 
if it be but the gloss of mosaic that has been substi- 
tuted for the former. The decoration of the Church, if 
it is tolerated, should be other than we usually find 
it. If its children ask for artistic bread, it is hard 
to give them fantastic diagrams of coloured stone 
instead. A better intellectual feast is needed than a 
bizarre medley of coloured bricks, or even a few 
panels of carving with figures of the size and with 
the expression of dolls, and smothered amid crocketted 
canopies, supported on twisted columns, and studded 
with agate balls. If our church doors were not 
shut out of service time, what valuable aids to edu- 
cation might not their walls be made! We blame 
the poor for dulness of apprehension, but do little to 
enlighten them. Our own houses are closed to them, 
and the art provided for their cottages is bad paint- 
ings and bad lithographs. Suppose, however, our 
churches were, in common with drawing-rooms, 
stored with works of sacred art, leaving the secular 
to grace museums, such might be studied as no 
pictures now are without the distraction caused by 
other objects competing with them for attention, and 
in peace and quietness. Surely here is an element 
of influence well worth cultivation. Donors would 
be more ready to give, aad more careful as to what 
they gave, if they thought that their gifts would be 
looked at with other than side-long repeated glances. 
A higher style of art would be encouraged than the 
tableaux require which artists are now doomed to 
paint, since private houses alone receive their works. 
Art would be appreciated more than now when it 
can only be seen in monster collections, where the gilt 
frames jostle each other, and spectators are dazed by 
the crowd of incongruous objects; and people would 
find out that it had a tale to tell, and that that 
should be both worth telling and worthily 
told the Church could and should ensure. The 
limited time at my disposal has prevented 
my doing more than touch at random upon 
some of the numerous points relating to churches 
and ecclesiastical buildings generally, upon which 
I had wished to enlarge with regard to temporary 
churches, which, as I have said, had better often take 
the place of indifferent permanent ones. The un- 
sightly and rapidly perishable iron construction 
usually adopted by them would be better superseded 
by the equally cheap and more picturesque fashion 
of the old English timber construction with plastic 
panels, and within they might be cheaply enough 
decorated in distemper colouring, and made the 
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means of training our hands to the work, and of 


experimenting as to effects for the buildings which 
are to take their place hereafter. The practical 
questions of ventilating and warming of ecclesiastical 
buildings are as vital as these of artistic matters, for 
unless the bodies as well as the minds of congrega- 
tions be maintained in comfortable and healthy 
condition, it is not possible that the services can be 
joined in with heartfelt worship. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose directed attention to S. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which, he said, although a Grecian 
building, had yet an interest among so large a number 
as were there assembled. There were some whose 
sympathies ran very strongly for the Gothic. His 
first studies were founded in the Gothic, and he loved 
it, but there was a broader view to be taken than 
shutting up their sympathies with style only. Ifa 
new cathedral were now to be built in London or 
any large town, it would be most unadvisable to 
follow the type of S. Paul's, because the feeling was 
against it, but they should feel proud of it when 
they considered the style and age in which it was 
built, when they might have expected something 
less ecclesiastical. It wasa building of the foremost 
rank of its class, and when it was built no other 
style could be followed. He claimed for S. Paul’s 
as one of the great buildings which was true in 
style, and in every way worthy of their sympathy. 
S. Paul’s had been mentioned a good deal in the 
papers, and there were some divergencies of opinion 
in the committee who were engaged in the work of 
completing that building. He would say nothing 
about those divergencies of opinion, but would state 
that the work of completing S. Paul’s would be 
thoroughly and energetically carried out. He dwelt 
at some length on the types of architecture, and 
gave a minute detail of the various characteristics 
of S. Paul’s, with its ornamentation, &c., which he 
illustrated by reference to diagrams. 

Mr. J. T. MickLeruwaire said he cordially agreed 
with everything Mr. Scott had said except on one 
point—that that was not the place to talk of old 
churches. He stood up to plead the cause of old 
churches. Very few of them ever considered what 
the value of an old church was. There were 
memories of much importance connected with it. To 
the church men still go for worship, and the sacra- 
ments, perhaps, as they did a thousand years ago, 
Every generation owed something to the old church, 
and it had left something to it, if only they were its 
tombstones. There was an abominable practice 
which was called restoration. They could not re- 
store athing. Ifthe thing had gone, it had gone. 
They should not understand that he would let the 
church remain exactly as it was. By all means re- 
pair the church and make it substantial, but he asked 
them to treat the building with that respectful con- 
sideration which it deserved. If they had an aged 
mother who was ill—if they had an old relative who 
was sick, they would not get rid of her gray hairs 
and give her a juvenile wig. As a matter of fact, 
there was not one church in 500 in England that had 
a single design. Very often they contained parts 
both of which were equally original and equally 
genuine. No man would respect church work earlier 
than 1500. He would ask why should the date 1500 
be fixed? If they wanted to show their zeal for the 
decoration of the sanctuary, let them do it by putting 
in the best work they possibly could to suit their 
convenience or adorn the place, but take nothing out 
except that which had no business in the church at 
all, or interfered with the practical use of the build- 
ing. The safe keeping of an old church lay with the 
parishioners and the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood. If alterations had to be made the work should 
be put into the hands of a competent architect, but 
he could do nothing without the concurrence of the 
inhabitants of the place. If the old church was 
being what they called restored, let them use all the 
influence they possessed to prevent destruction, and 
get rid of that pernicious doctrine that no work was 
ecclesiastical unless it was Gothic. There was no 
connection in the least between Pointed architecture 
and the Athanasian Creed. 

Mr. Breresrorp Horr, M.P., said that what they 
had heard was a proof of the building up of what he 
and others had been laughed at years ago for calling 
the science of ecclesiology. The building of new 
churches and the adaptation of old ones to our re- 
formed Catholic ritual was a science, and not a mere 
matter of art or fancy. The longer he lived the 
more conservative he was in regard to old churches, 
and the more progressive in regard to new churches. 
In our old churches we could not be too conserva- 
tive of their distinctive features. There might be 
quaint inscriptions regarding grotesque periwigged 
justices of the peace, which inscriptions often marked 
interesting passages in parochial and sometimes in 
English history. With regard to the town of Leeds, 
he must pay a tribute to the architect, and, no 


doubt, also to the vicar who had to do with the 
building of the parish church in which the sermon 
had been delivered that day. No doubt the church 
was heavy inits style. The painted glass was not 
good—was full of faults, indeed; but the effect of 
the whole thing was grand and impressive, showing 
that the man who designed it had got the right idea 
of building a church for a large town. Therefore, 
Leeds parish church, with all its faults, was a good 
example. He pleaded that ecclesiology was a 
science; and, more than that, it was one of those 
aids to grace which any rightly-informed Christian 
community was bound by the very charter of its 
existence in the first place to recognise, then to study, 
and, when it had analysed it, to carry out. 

The Rev. Gro. Nasu desired to say a word in 
defence of oaken benches for our English churches, 
an inference against them being implied by a com- 
parison made with the freedom and openness of Con- 
tinental churches. He did not see that the rows of 
wooden chairs in churches abroad had much advan- 
tage over our system of benches. The foreign 
system was not a protest against pew renting, because 
he had seen some such chairs marked with the names 
of worshippers at Notre Dame de Calais, whilst 
others were sold, not from quarter to quarter, or 
from year to year, but from service to service. 

Mr. C. Hopson Fow ter said that one advantage 
of large churches which had been rather overlooked 
was the possibility of having in them some space in 
the shape of an aisle, rather cut off from the rest of 
the church. Such anaisle, screened off with a second 
altar, could serve for daily prayers or the celebra- 
tion of the Communion, and it was interesting for 
ckurchwardens to bear in mind with what economy 
and satisfaction an extra chapel of this kind could 
be heated during winter. Chairs, such as the last 
speaker took some exception to, were by no means 
universal on the Continent ; fine oak benches, strictly 
appropriated, being quite common, for instance, in 
Bavaria and in the Tyrol. ; 

The Rev. JAMEs TAytor, of Wakefield, did not 
think they should build large churches. If they 
were to have the poor to attend to their ministra- 
tions they must gather them close around them, 
they must get them into their immediate neighbour- 
hood, have them close to their pulpits and desks, 
and let them hear everything they said, in order 
that they might understand what the minister said. 
Unless: they, the poor, were interested in the dis- 
courses, they would not get the poor to attend their 
churches. He stood there as the advocate of the 
poor man in their churches, and they did not want 
large magnificent churches and elaborate services. 
These were very good in some places, and under 
some circumstances, but not the things wanted 
generally in the manufacturing towns ; and, as the 
Bishop of Carlisle bad said, on the mountain side, 
in such dioceses as his. 

The Rev. R. A. Carey, of Scampton, Lincoln, 
thought that architects in designing churches should 
provide some suitable side chapel or other place for 
the reservation of the holy sacrament, and he also 
suggested that the devotional effect might be in- 
creased if all the lights of the church were concen- 
trated on the altar. 

The Rev. Sir F. Gore Ovusetey, of Tenbury, 
Worcester, noticed the acoustic properties of - 
churches, and observed that there arose a great 
difficulty how to make churches so as to make it 
easy to preach in an intelligent manner, as well as 
to perform music well. He was strongly of opinion 
that the Medieval architects understood this matter 
much better than we do. For the most part the 
ancient buildings were the best adapted for both 
these purposes. The cathedrals and abbeys were 
well adapted for music; and on the other hand, 
in their parish churches he thought it was noto- 
rious that the older churches were by far the 
easiest to preach in. He was inclined to think that 
too little attention had been paid to the geometrical 
proportions of their buildings, and he felt that if 
their modern churches were more carefully built, 
they should increase the strength and powers of 
many of their clergy, and get rid of the complaint 
made at the present day. He did not venture to 
suggest remedies for the evil of which he was com- 
plaining, but he threw out the suggestion in order 
that others who had given their attention to the 
subject more than he had done would try a remedy. 
What was wanted was that their congregations 
should not only be edified with the music, but with 
the words of the preacher. 

The Rey. TueorHiLus BENNETT, in speaking of 
the deficient acoustic properties of {churches, said 
he used to preach in a place which he called a 
boomerang church, which conveyed his voice to the 
roof, and then back behind him. He would like to 
see more commodious and comfortable pulpits pro- 
vided. He had seen Mr. Spurgeon in positions in 
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the pulpit which he (Mr. Bennett) would be sorry 
to copy, but nevertheless he would like a little more 
of the freedom of movement which he had seen 
that preacher enjoy. After a few remarks from the 
Chairman, the Bishop of Hereford, the proceedings 
terminated. 
——_@-—_— 


NOTES ON FIRE-BRICKS.* 
(Continued from page 248.) 

T NOW propose to attempt some general descrip- 

tions of the usual processes in vogue for 
making certain of the best known classes of English 
fire-bricks. In this manufacture more than ordinary 
care is found requisite to ensure a‘uniformly regular 
success from its processes, and it should be observed 
that there is almost as slight a similarity between 
the modes of manufacturing fire and building bricks 
as there is analogy between their uses. With the 
former, use involves incessant repair, and after a few 
months’ wear in a busy furnace, entire renewal; with 
the latter, even if of worthless quality, a builder 
careless of reputation and indifferent to the possible 
diseredit of distant failures, can often construct 
without fear of immediate detection. 

Yet, even with this practical check upon quality, 
all experience in fire-bricks induces a certain wise 
toleration, so that isolated or exceptional cases of 
failure should not be allowed to justify the sweeping 
condemnation of an entire class. 

In the following remarks care will be taken, for 
obvious reasons, to avoid identifying those makers 
who have courteously allowed the writer to inspect 
their works. 

Yet the official recommendations of a certain 
agent’s fire-lumps, taken in company with the 
experience of some of the most eminent iron and steel 
firms in Sheffield, may be allowed to sanction the 
opinion that a very high degree of excellence should 
be. attached to the fire-clay manufactories of the 
Burton-on-Trent district. With these manufac- 
tories, therefore, it is proposed to begin. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


The clay. is dug at a depth below the surface of 
about 20ft., from open pits whose sides display the 
following strata :— 

Thickness. 
Ft. In. 

1, A common earthy or brick clay (burns 
WHIDO Se EL ON die Ge okt 6 0 


2 


3. A kind of marl, locally termed ‘‘clunch” 6 0 


lacks?! ie best day. inais a0h cbs cee ck 6 0 

7. A kind of coal, locally termed “smut”... 1 0 

8. Bottle-clay, for sewage and drain-pipes 9 0 

9. Ironstone and “smut” ........... aah detedae 2.0 

10. Pot-clay, for yellow ware ..... beghandecn succeeds 


The fire-clay is worked up into bricks as fast as 
itis obtained from the pits. It is not here customary, 
as in many districts, to ‘‘ weather” the clay by long 
exposure before use, but it is sometimes moistened 
with water, in order to lay the dust. 

It is usually transported from the pits, and 
through the works, in trucks upon a tramway of 
lin. rails and 18in. gauge; but the wire-rope over- 
head transport system is being generally substituted, 
and this will permit the easy transport of about a 
four hundredweight load in each of the “« trunks” or 
boxes upon an endless steel wire-rope suspended 
from poles, passing over Fowler’s clip-drum pulleys, 
and worked by small portable steam-engines, ; 

The clay is. pulverised in Carr’s disintegrator, 
composed of four cylindrical cages, 6ft. 3in., 5ft. 
7in,, 4ft. 9in., and 4ft. 7in. in diameter, arranged 
concentrically on wrought-iron disc plates, so that 
the steel bars or beaters are about 4in, apart, and 
1ft. 4in. wide. 

These sets of beaters revolve in opposite directions, 
by means of an open and crossing driving-band 
working their disc axles, so that the first and third 
cases rotate in a direction contrary to that of the 
second’and fourth; and they make about 200 revo- 
lutions a minute. The clay is lifted and delivered 
through a hopper into the interior of the machine 
(whose capacity is about 31 cubic feet) by means of 
buckets upon a “‘ Jacob’s ladder” endless band, 10in. 
wide. It is then driven through the mill, and ejected 
from it in a finely granulated state, by centrifugal 
force, at the rate of from 20 to 30 tons an hour. 
The clay is in this manner sufficiently pulverised to 
render a riddle unnecessary, if meant for fire-bricks ; 


* From a paper presented to the Corps of Royal Engi- 


neers by Lieut. G. E. Grovur, 


but iffor mortar or cement clay, it is passed through a | shod with iron rims 23in. 


wire mesh of five or six to the inch. The chief 
advantages of this machine over the ordinary “ edge- 
runner and pan” system of a mortar-mill, consists 
in its ability to pulverise a moist, plastic clay as well 
as a dry clay, and in its power to disintegrate about 
200 tons of clay per diem; in which time the roller 
and edge-runner process can, with the same steam 
power, grind only about 50 tons. 

The bricks are fired in Hoffman & Licht’s 
annular kilns, where, in successive chambers (each 
15ft. wide, 8ft. Gin, high, and holding about 20,000 
bricks), different sets of bricks are dried, heated, 
burned and cooled, by the currents of air feeding 
and escaping with the products of combustion from 
the same one fire. This form of kiln is found most 
economical in consequence of, firstly, the fuel being 
burnt with air already at an incandescent tempera- 
ture; and, secondly, the waste heat from both 
cooling and burning goods being entirely utilised in 
drying the new, fresh bricks about to be burnt, and 
raising them to a high temperature. The consump- 
tion of fuel in this form of kiln is, therefore, very 
small in comparison with that in one of the ordinary 
form of construction ; and it is found that the burn- 
ing of 1000 bricks in the annular kiln requires only 
23 ewt. of Staveley dust coal, at 5s. 6d. a'ton, instead 
of 20 or 25 cwt. of large ‘‘ Grosby slack” coal at 7s. 
a ton. 

The difference of cost for coal alone, therefore, 
amounts to about 8s. per 1000 bricks, and the saving 
of labour is also very considerable. The bricks so 
fired are peculiarly well formed, and well burnt; the 
former, because they escape the additional handling 
and transport required by the dry-shed process; the 
latter, because they are practically annealed by the 
gradual heating and gradual cooling in the successive 
processes of drying, heating, firing and cooling, 
which extend over a period of about three weeks. 

The Stourbridge fire-clay district, including Am- 
blecote, Briery Hall, and the Lye, covers an area 
of from eight to nine square miles, with six fire- 
brick manufactories in Worcestershire, and seven in 
Staffordshire. 

From the pits on these works about 100,000 tons 
of fire-clay are annually raised, and the supply of 
fire-bricks has annually increased within the last 15 
years from 14 million to 30 million per annum. In 
the neighbourhood, the Quarry Bank Church is built 
entirely of Stourbridge fire-bricks; The Brockmoor 
Church is built partly of fire-bricks and partly of 
blue bricks; and fire-bricks have been extensively 
used in the construction of the railway stations 
between Stourbridge and Birmingham. » 

The processes through which the clay passes during 
its manufacture into fire-bricks are nine in number 
—viz., digging, weathering, grinding, sifting, temper- 
ing, moulding, drying, and burning. 

The Stourbridge fire-clay, or coal measure marl— 
a species of shale or slate-clay—is dug from pits 
(whose shafts are 6ft. or 8ft. in diameter, and steined) 
varying in depth from 120ft. to 570ft. It is generally 
found below three workable coal measures between 
marl or rock and an inferior clay. The former, 
overlying the fire-clay, is generally about 48ft. thick, 
The fire-clay seam averages 3ft. in thickness, never 
exceeding 5ft., and thinning down to din. or 6in. when 
close to faults or small disturbances in the measures. 

The middle stratum of the seam is always selected 
for the fire-clay, the top and bottom being thought 
too “strong.” After being raised from the pits the 
fire-clay is picked over by women, who select the 
best lumps or “kernels” for glasshouse pots, and 
reject for stains and mineral impurities. The pot- 
clay is only found in small quantities—about suffi- 
cient for the glass manufactories—and costs on the 
spot 55s. per ton, whereas ordinary fire-clay costs on 
the spot only 10s. per ton; and four tons of clay 
(about 33 cubic yards) are required to make 1000 
9in. fire-bricks, whose local price is 50s. 

Some of the glass-house pots recently made for 
one of the large plate-glass manufacturers at Raven- 
head, weighed as much as 30cwt. each when dry, 
and stood 6ft. high. 

The clay is exposed in spoil heaps over as large 
an area as can be secured, for from 3 to 18 months, 
according to the state of the weather. The action of 
frost, as with ordinary briek earth, is of great service 
in disintegrating the compact tough lumps of clay, 
and in dry weather the clay is frequently watered. 
In very wet weather a three months’ exposure will 
suffice for its proper “mellowing” or ‘ripening ;” 
it ultimately slacks or falls to pieces. When new it 
is termed in the local phraseology “ short and rough ;” 
after due exposure it becomes “mild and tough.” 
On some of the works the spoil heaps of clay contain 
over 10,000 tons, and it is estimated that seven tons 
measure about six cubic yards. 

After sufficient weathering, the clay is ground in 
a circular pan by two rollers or cylindrical stones, 


thick, and weighing from — 
24 to 3; tons a piece. They are driven by steam, — t 
After being ground, the clay is carried on an 
endless band to a “riddle” of about 4 or 6 mesh to 
the inch for fire-bricks; 6 or 10 mesh to the inch 
for fine cement clay ; 12 or 14 mesh to the inch for 
glass-house pot-clay; the large size mesh being 
used for the sifting of the clay in wet Weather, — 
The large particles which*will not pass through the _ 
“riddle” are carried back on an endless band to the — 
pan and then reground. cia 
As a general rule, it is only for very large fire-_ 
brick lumps (such as blast furnace “tymps,” 40in, — 
long, and 1lin, by 10in.) that reground pots, eru- _ 
cibles, or brick, locally termed. “ grogg,” are added 
to the clay before grinding; and fire cement clay ce 
always ground pure... = 
After passing through the “riddle,” the clay Be. . 
tempered, or brought to a proper degree of plasticity, : 
by the addition of water. sie 
It is then thoroughly stirred and kneaded in ae 
circular cast-iron pug-mill by revolving knives pro= 
jecting from a vertical shaft driven by steam power... 
The clay is forced down by the obliquity of the 
rotating knives, and steams slowly from a hole near 
the bottom, whence, after being cut by wires into 
parallelopipedons, it travels on in anendless band to 
the moulding sheds. Ra 
The bricks are then moulded by hand inthe usual 
manner, in moulds 10in. by 5in. by 3in., or there-— 
abouts, and dried at a temperature of 60° or 70° in” 
sheds 120ft. long and 30ft. wide, beneath whose floors — 
run longitudinally two flues, heated by small 
furnaces. - In fine weather, however, the sun’s heat. 
is made to economise fuel. , an. 
The bricks are burnt in circular-domed kilns, or 
cupolas, locally termed “ ovens,” where they remain — 
from eight to fourteen days, being fired with the — 
real intensity of flame, or white heat, for about four” 
days and three nights; they usually require seven 
days to cool down. The fire is slowly increased, and 
gradually lowered ; the time of burning is regulated 
by a kiln man in charge, who inspects the baking: 
bricks from time to time through holes in thedomed 
roof of the ‘‘oven.” A chimney stack is on they — 
outside of the kiln, and the flame burns witha down 
draught descending through holes in the floor, th . 
fire-holes being merely openings left in the thickness 
of the wall of the kiln, and protected from the — 
by buttresses long enough to allow room for the 
firemen to attend the fires. The coal is, of course, 
obtained from the pits which provide the clay. Most’ 
of the kilns hold each 12,000 bricks, but some are made ‘ 
large enough to contain each 30,000 or 35,000 bie | 
the capacity of a kiln being roughly calculated upon 


. 


the assumption that ten bricks require 1 cubic foot 
of space in the kiln. ‘oe 
For conveyance of the clay and bricks about the 
Stourbridge works, little trucks called ‘‘ skips” are | 
employed in the pits, and throughout the brick-fields, ~ 
Their platforms, standing 1ft. high, are 4ft. square, 
and consist of,lsin. planks. Their wheels, of cast 
iron, are 10in. in diameter, with 2in. axles. The’ 
rails 2ft apart, consist of tin. wrought-iron angle 
rails, din. wide, and 1}in. high. | 
NEWCASTLE DISTRICT. ie 


The mode of fire-brick manufacture in the New- 
castle district differs from that of Stourbridge in a 
very few and unimportant particulars. ce | 

The clay, in a spoil heap of 30,000 tons, is often 
exposed for seven or eight years, during which time é 
it is picked over by boys, who remove pyritous 
fragments exposed on disintegration. : Mi 

When required for fire-bricks it is ground by 
cylindrical edge-stones weighing three tons each, 1 
a revolving pan, or else upon the ground, and then 
passed through a wire ‘‘riddle” of six or eight mesh 
to the inch. 

Throughout the works are 18in. tramways, an@d 
pony-trucks convey the materials from place to place. © A 
After tempering, moulding, pugging, and drying, the 
bricks are burnt in kilns about 15ft. by 14ft. by 
10ft. high, holding each 15,000 bricks. Bae. | 

They are fired for eight or nine days, during which 
time five tons of coals areconsumed. The flame and 
hot air pass from a fire-box at one end of the kiln to 
outlet flues at the other end of it, and thence into an 
external chimney. esha ae 

About 80,000,000 of fire-bricks are produced 
annually from the Newcastle district—i.e., nearly - 
three times the annual supply of the Stourbridge 
Works. 3S a 

Very excellent fire-bricks are made from the 
refuse of Kaolin or china clay, found in Cornwall 
and Devonshire. he 

Kaolin is produced by the disintegration © E 
‘ pegmatite,” or felspathic granite, under the action” 
of the carbonic avid and moisture of the atmosphere > — 
it then becomes basic silicate of alumina. The 
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kaolinitie fire-bricks, containing very little iron or 
lime, possess extremely refractory powers, and have, 
in fact, been found in the Royal Arsenal air furnaces 
to be equal or superior in this respect to any other 
known fire-bricks in the kingdom. 

With their rivals they compare as favourably for 
economy as for endurance ; but the former is, of 
course, a specially local advantage which might 
possibly disappear in another district. : 

Kaolinitic bricks enjoy, however, a very high 
reputation in Jead-smelting furnaces, converting 
vessels of the Bessemer steel process, the retort 
furnaces of gas-works, kilns for burning iron pyrites, 
&c., &e. For the moderate heat to be withstood by 
ordinary boiler seatings, a burnt compound of kaolin, 
sand, and local clay, in equal parts, is found to be as 
good as the fire-lumps ordinarily employed. 

The refractory powers of clay will be increased, of 
course, by the addition of pure silicious sand, which 
can be produced by grinding sandstone if it is not 
obtainable m a state of nature. 

The Dinas fire-brick is well worthy of attentive 
consideration, if indeed, solely for the reason that it 
is, in the opinion of Mr. C. W. Siemens, F.R.S., the 
“only material of those practically available on a 
large scale, that I have found to resist the intense 
heat at which steel-melting furnaces are worked.” 
Now, the average heat of a steel-melting furnace, 
measured by electrical resistance, may be accepted as 
2200° Centigrade (= 3992° Fahrenheit), and that of 
the ordinary air-furnace, at welding heat, in the 
former, the Dinas brick, will last, itis found, for 
four or five weeks, though their thickness will in 
that time have been reduced from 9in. to 2in. But 
these extraordinary results, it should be remembered, 
have been only obtained in the Siemens Regenerative 
Gas Furnace, wherein the flame is quite pure and 
free from the suspended dust which is usually borne 
from the fuel by the keen draught of air through an 
ordinary reverberatory furnace, and the brickwork 
is not fiuxed on its surface, and gradually cut away 
thereby, but it fails, if at all, from a general soften- 
ing and fusion throughout the entire mass. For the 
ordinary puddling-mill or air furnaces, the Dinas 
bricks, notwithstanding their ability to resist very 
high temperatures, are somewhat troublesome in 
actual practice. They are very friable, porous (and 
thus imbibe moisture freely), they swell extremely 
with heat, and do notcontract to their original dimen- 
sions. 

Tf allowed to cool down (and it is customary to 
let the furnaces “‘ stand” in most works, from mid- 
day on Saturday till mid-day on Monday) they are 
apt to crack, flake in fragments and then fly to pieces 
in consequence of the decrepitation ot portions of the 
quartz composing them. From their extreme 
tenderness they are unlikely to prove durable if 
applied in portions of furnaces where they would be 
subjected to much mechanical wear. Yet their re- 
fractory powers are remarkably great, and they bear 
a very high reputation with many owners of copper- 
smelting, iron, glass, gas-works, coke ovens, &c., and 
they seem to be highly esteemed for the arches of rever- 
beratory furnaces in the copper-works of Swansea, 
at Middlesborough, and at Ebbw Vale. Thetabulated 
analyses show the high percentage of silica which 
these bricks contain; and from their silicious nature 
it is obvious that they should not be exposed to the 
action of slags rich in metallic oxides, or to the fumes 
from lead ores, or to proximity with alkiline sub- 
stances generally. 


—————E 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A QUARTERLY meeting of the Northern Archi- 

tectural Association was held on the 8rd inst. 
at the Old Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. M. 
‘Thompson, the President, in the chair. Drawings 
of concrete buildings were exhibited by the President, 
and several photographs of the New Law Courts 
were shown by the Secretary. Messrs. Thomas 
Tillman, Sunderland; William Henman, Stockton; 
and J. W. Alexander, Stockton, were admitted as- 
sociates. 

The Srcrerary (Mr. Thos. Oliver) read extracts 
from a report of the last conference of architects 
held at London, and stated that the main results 
had been a revised scale of charges, and a revised 
schedule of notes to be sent to persons conducting 
competitions. The question of the employment of 
surveyors, and the incorporating of the bills of 
quantities with the contract, appeared to be questions 
of such difficulty that it was decided to leave them 
over for two years. The Alliance, which consisted 
of eleven associations, had held a meeting before the 
opening of the conference. It was suggested at that 
meeting that if the conference took up the subjects 
which the Alliance have been pressing, they should 
adjourn sine die ; and a resolution to that effect was 


proposed. He, however, proposed that the Alliance 


should be continued with the same officers, and that 


the real question to be taken up should be that of 


architectural diplomas. He was requested to make 
arrangements for issuing a circular requesting the 
opinion of the various architectural societies, to be 
laid before the Institute of Architects at their meet- 
ing in 1874. 

CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 

The Presrpent then introduced the subject of 
concrete buildings, and read a paper uponit. He 
said he believed architects woyld have to turn their 
attention to the adaptability of some new material 
for buildings, the cost of stone and brick at the 
present time being so very high. It was the duty of 
all practising architects to look out for some other 
substance, the use of which would bring buildings 
down to a reasonable cost, while, at the same time, 
they were sufficiently substantial. He did not believe 
that architects were either educated or employed to 
spend money, but rather to save it, and, therefore, 
it behoved them to look ‘forward and keep up with 
the times. He had tried concrete in two or three 
instances in Newcastle, and had found it very much 
cheaper than either brick or stone. They also at- 
tained another object, and that was securing a wall, 
where space was limited, of great strength, with less 
thickness than would be necessary if it were built of 
brick or stone. It was a very admirable substitute 
where great heaps of gravel or slag were accumu- 
lated; for while such refuse was available for 
scarcely any other purpose, it afforded an excellent 
material for the formation of concrete buildings. 
Mr. Thompson here referred to a photograph of a 
large seed warehouse, which had stood the test of 
grain, an article that produced a greater strain upon 
the walls than almost any other class of goods that 
could be stored. He then gave details of various 
experiments which had been adopted to test the 
strength of concrete as compared with brick, the 
result being greatly in favour of the concrete, 
especially when built with brick and stone bondings. 
It was, therefore, very important to know that such 
rough materials as broken bricks and stones could be 
put together and run in with grouting, and produce 
a wall of such great strength and cheapness. In 
preparing foundations, he believed it was quite com- 
petent, instead of digging out the soft stuff and 
putting in concrete, to force down the soft substance 
and make it a perfectly solid mass, thus securing one 
of the best of foundations. In laying down concrete 
floors, he thought there was an advantage in cover- 
ing them with water, because they set better under 
such a condition, and became harder and stronger 
than if they were allowed to dry under the influence 
of the ordinary air. At Cullercoats a great deal of 
concrete building was going on. The walls were 
generally formed of iron slag and sandstone, with 
grouting; and when dry, if struck with a hammer, 
they sounded like the ring of a piece of metal. The 
inner walls of a three-story building need not be 
more than six inches and the outer walls of nine 
inches thick. Concrete houses were of course ex- 
ceedingly dry and comfortable. The inside required 
simply a finishing coat of plaster, and the saving in 
that department more than covered the cost of the 
outside stucco, which did not peel off the concrete as 
it did off stone and brick walls. Buildings con- 
structed with concrete walls, floors, and staircases 
were perfectly fireproof, the windows and door frames 
being alone capable of burning. 

Mr. Expy, Sunderland, agreed with the President 
that bricklayers and stonemasons were becoming so 
independent in the present day that it was absolutely 
necessary to become independent of them as soon as 
possible. He believed that where stone and brick 
were scarce, it was necessary to fly to some such sub- 
stitute as the concrete method, and it was no doubt 
well adapted for the construction ef workmen’s 
houses or ordinary dwellings. They had not seen it 
used in superior buildings, however, and up to the 
present time they had had little experience of its 
durability. They knew it made a solid body, but 
the question was—would it last? Would the thin 
frail walls that were being put up endure, and be 
found as solid ten years hence as now? ‘The effects 
of contraction and expansion in some property put 
up three years ago had been such as to rip up the 
building as though there had been a pit working 
beneath it. In all concrete floors provision had to 
be made for expansion and contraction, and it would 
no doubt be found that the same effects took place in 
concrete buildings. 

Mr. Suorron, Sunderland, gave an instance of a 
floor 41ft. by 56ft. where no such defect existed as 
either the expansion or the contraction of the 
material. 

Some discussion took place on this point, during 
which the President admitted that at first there would 
be either expansion or contraction, though after the 


concrete was once set the expansion or contraction 
was at an end. 

Mr. SnHorron was quite of opinion that in many 
places concrete would ultimately supersede stone. 

Mr. OLtvER was doubtful as to the durability of 
the material. The question was, would atmospheric 
influence not affect it, as was the case with Portland 
stone? Another objection was that in concrete build- 
ings they would never be able to produce anything 
like architectural or esthetic effect. Instead of good 
brick and stone they had a smooth surface, and would 
have to resort to stucco and painting. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that he did not recom- 
mend concrete for exterior work, but simply for 
inner walls. 

Mr. OLIVER was anxious to know the difference 
in cost in favour of concrete. He was told that its 
use must be regulated by the locality, but if broken 
bricks and slag could not be had what were they to 
use? If new bricks were broken up he did not see 
how it could be cheaper. 

The PRESIDENT gave an example of the cost in 
the case of a building, where, whilst the lowest 
tender for brick and stone was £300, a concrete 
structure was put up for £75. 

Mr. Dunn having spoken favourably of the use of 
concrete, 

A vote of thanks was passed to the President for 
his paper, and the meeting closed. 
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BLACK VARNISH FOR WOOD. 


. GERMAN trade circular describes two kinds 

of black varnish: 1. The ordinary black 
varnish for different kinds of wood; 2. The black 
ebony varnish for certain woods which approach 
nearest to ebony in hardness and weight. The 
ordinary black wood varnish is obtained by boiling 
together blue Brazil wood, powdered gall apples, and 
alum, in rain or river .water, until it becomes black. 
This liquid is then filtered through a fine organzine, 
and the objects painted with a new brush before the 
decoction has cooled, and this is repeated until the 
wood appears of a fine black colour. It is then 
coated with the following varnish: a mixture of 
iron filings, vitriol and vinegar is heated (without 
boiling), and left a few days to settle. If the wood 
is black enough, yet for the sake of durability, it 
must be coated with a solution of alum and nitric 


“acid, mixed with a little verdigris ; then a decoction 


of gall apples and logwood dyes are used to give it 
a deep black. A decoction may be made of brown 
Brazil wood with alum in rain water, without gall 
apples ; the wood is left standing in it for some days 
in a moderately warm place, and to it merely iron 
filings in strong vinegar are added, and both are 
boiled with the wood over a gentle fire. For this 
purpose soft pear wood is chosen, which is preferable 
to all others for black varnishing. 

For the fine black ebony varnish, apple, pear and 
hazlewood are recommended in preference for this; 
especially when these kinds of wood have no pro- 
jecting veins, they may be successfully coated with 
black varnish, and are then most complete imitations 
of the natural ebony. For this varnish: 140z. of 
gall apples, 340z. of rasped logwood, 1#oz. of 
vitriol, and 1$0z. of distilled verdigris are boiled 
together with water in a well glazed pot, the de- 
coction filtered while it is warm, and the wood 
coated with repeated hot layers of it. 

For a second coating a mixture of 350z. of pure 
iron filings, dissolved in 2 of a litre of strong wine 
vinegar, is warmed, and when cool the wood already 
blackened is coated two or three times with it, 
allowing each coat to dry between. 

For articles which are to be thoroughly saturated, 
a mixture of 130z. of sal-ammoniac, with a sufficient 
quantity of steel filings, is to be placed in a suitable 
vessel, strong vinegar poured upon it, and left for 
fourteen days ina gently heated oven. <A strong 
lye is now put into a good pot, to which is added 
coarsely bruised gall apples and blue Brazil shavings, 
and exposed for the same time as the former to the 
gentle heat of an oven, which will then yield a good 
varnish. The pear wood articles are now laid in the 
first named varnish, boiled for a few hours, and left 
in for three days longer; they are then placed in 
the second varnish and treated asin the first. If 
the articles are not then thoroughly saturated, they 
may be once more placed in the first bath and then 


in the second. 
————_—<——- 


Crry PERMANENT BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETY. 
—The sixth annual meeting of this society was held 
at Guildhall Tavern, Gresham-street, on Wednesday 
week. From the annual report and financial state- 
ment it-appeared that the directors again recom- 
mended that profit equal to 74 per cent. per annum 
be added to all eligible subscription shares of the 
society. The report was adopted. 
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DOORWAY, SEEZ CATHEDRAL. 


ie is believed that a view of the central porch and 

doorway of the west front of Seez Cathedral, the 
subject of the illustration, 'has never before been 
published, probably on account of the dilapidated 
condition of the filling in of the arches, which are 
now simply plastered. It is true that portions of 
this porch have been illustrated by M. Viollet-le- 
Duc in his ‘‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné,” where (Vol. 
IX., p. 351, Fig. 4) one of the doors shown in the 
drawing is figured. Mr. King, in his “‘ Study Book 
of Medieval Art and Architecture,” has illustrated, 
but to a very small scale, the whole of the Cathe- 
dral, his drawing of the western facade showing 
the central doorway to a scale of 1 in 300 only. 
Mr. Norman Shaw, it will be remembered, in his 
work gives a drawing of the south porch of the 
western facade. 

The porch dates from the early part of the thir- 
teenth century (1230). The carving, especially of the 
imposts, is very fine and well preserved. It is diffi- 
cult to say for certain what the sculptures in the 
tympanum represent; the lower portion, at least, would 
seem to have reference to the Institution of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Mr. King states in his work that “tradition 
asserts that the Cathedral stands upon the site of an 
ancient heathen temple. The first church, erected on 
this spot by S. Luise, who evangelised the country in 
the fifth century, endured till about the year 990, 
when it was superseded by another, which was 
accidentally burned by its own Bishop shortly after 
its erection, and a third building, of greater magni- 
ficence than either of its predecessors, was conse- 
crated in the year 1126. But the present Cathedral 
cannot be ascribed to an earlier date than the thir- 
teenth century, and must, therefore, be the fourth 
Christian church built upon the same spot.” 

The Cathedral shows, in some parts of the nave, 
very considerable settlements. During the last few 
years restorations, with the best intentions, but in 
the worst taste, have been in progress. 

The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken was made during extremely hot weatheryand 
almost in the midst of a fair, held under the shadow 
of the Cathedral itself; the noise of the vendors 
(such only as our continental neighbours can make), 
each trying to outcry one another, as may be imagined, 
was extremely distracting. Seez, itself, is a very 


quiet city, containing about 5,000 inhabitants only.” 


THomAs BATTERBURY. 
——__—____ 


LUNATIC ASYLUM, S. ANN’S HEATH. 


WE have before spoken of the competition de- 

signs for this asylum. (See Buriprne 
News, August 2, 1872, No. 917.) We give a 
photo-litho. engraving of the central tower of pre- 
miated design by Messrs. Crossland, Salomons, & 
Jones, of 21, Whitehall-place. The asylum is to 
accommodate 200 inmates in four classes, 35 first- 
class, 30 second-class, 15 third-class, and 20 fourth. 
class. ‘The whole of the heating, cooking, and hot- 
water apparatus to be after a system invented by 
Pierre Leynane, and as carried out by him at several 
large institutions in France and Belgium. The 
buildings are to be erected in red brick, with Portland 
stone dressings. All the day-rooms to be on ground 
floors. 
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HINGHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


pats church, which is dedicated to 8, Andrew, 

and is one of the largest churches in the 
county of Norfolk, has recently been restored, and 
the nave and aisles reseated. The whole church, 
with the exception of a few minor portions, is of 
fourteenth century work, and is said to have been 
rebuilt by Remigius de Hethersete, a.p. 1316 to 
1359. It consists of a nave nearly 100ft. long by 
28ft. wide; north and south aisles, each 14ft, 6in. 
wide; a chancel about 60ft. long by 28ft. wide; a 
western tower, 22ft. square inside; a south porch 
and a vestry (now in ruins); from the floor to the 
apex of new nave roof is about 60ft. ‘I'he nave 
piers and arches are of lofty and elegant proportions, 
with well moulded caps and bases; the aisle 
windows are of two lights each, filled with very 
good Decorated tracery. The east window of 
the south aisle—which is of three lights—is a very 
elaborate and excellent specimen of the tracery of 
this period. In the chancel is a very handsome and 
lofty monument to a Lord de Morley, erected in the 
fifteenth century. 

The restoration, as far as it has gone at present, 
has consisted chiefly in removing the low-pitched, 
decayed nave roof, and replacing it with an elegant 
hammer-beam roof of oak, in the position and of the 
pitch indicated by the original dripstone on the east 


wall of the tower. The new roof is of simple 
character ; moulded and curved ribs springing from 
carved stone corbels support the moulded and 
crenellated hammer-beams, from which spring the 
lofty main moulded and curved ribs. The spandrels 
between the lower ribs and the wall are filled with 
foliage of varied design, and the spaces over hammer- 
beams with tracery. The aisle roofs, which are also 
formed with hammer-beams, are not entirely new, 
but have been carefully restored. The roofs of nave 
and aisles have been covered with Whitland Abbey 
green slates, which harmonise well with the old 
work. The stonework and walls throughout, with the 
exception of south porch, vestry, and tower, have 
been carefully restored, both outside and inside. 
New eaves cornices have been put to nave and 
aisles, new copings to gables, and cross to east gable 
of chancel. The internal stonework of nave and 
chancel bore evidence of having been much damaged 
by an extensive fire, which apparently extended 
from the west end of nave to the east end of chancel. 
Several of the nave shafts were scaled from top to 
bottom; the defective parts had at some time been 
patched and covered up with plaster, and then the 
whole stonework and plaster alike had been coloured 
with a yellow wash. Upon the removal of the 
plaster much of the stone was found to be still in a 
very loose and unsound condition; these portions 
were cut out and replaced with solid stonework, 
making every part perfect and substantial. The 
remains of a piscina and three sedilia were discovered 
in the south wall of the chancel, which appear to 
have been inserted in the fifteenth century; they 
were so much injured and scaled by the action of the 
fire, and mutilated by projecting parts being chopped 
off when the walls were plastered, that it was not 
considered advisable to restore them; parts have, 
however, been left exposed to view, which give a 
good idea of what they have been originally. 

After some opposition, usual in such cases, it was 
decided to clear away the whole of the old boxed 
seating with which the church floor was covered, 
and which was in a dirty and dilapidated condition, 
and to reseat the nave and aisles with open benches 
in oak, resting upon deal flooring, with oak curbs for 
the bench ends, the rest of the floor being paved with 
red and black Staffordshire tiles. All the seats have 
sloping backs, and the solid oak bench ends, as well 
as the front and back framing, are ornamented with 
carving, consisting of a great variety of foliage 
with which heads and other animal and insect forms 
have been introduced. It has been all designed and 
arranged conventionally from nature by the archi- 
tect, and executed, with a few exceptions, by Mr. 
James Forsyth, of London, from full-size drawings 
supplied by Mr. Colling. 

The church has been fitted up and lighted by gas; 
this has been effected in the nave and aisles by 
simple jets above the capitals of the piers. The 
chancel is lighted by a handsome brass corona. The 
gaswork has been done by Mr. Pank, of Norwich. 

The whole of the works of the restoration, with 
the exception of the oak seating, have been carried 
out in a very satisfactory manner by Mr. Robinson 
Cornish, builder, of North Walsham, for the wood- 
work; and by Mr. J. W. Lacey, builder, of Norwich, 
for the stonework. The oak seating was made and 
fixed by Mr. Wm. Hubbard, builder, of East 
Dereham. The architect was Mr. James K. Colling, 
of London. 

The cost of the restoration and reseating has been 
about £3,250, and it is estimated that about £500 
more is required to rebuild the vestry, now in ruins, 
and restore the south porch and tower. 


——}>—___. 


THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


8 Rigg twenty-fifth annual report of the Builders’ 

Benevolent Institution has been published. 
During the past year four pensioners have been 
elected and five have died. During the year 
£752 16s. 5d. Stock Three per Cent. Consols has been 
added to the Funded Property of the Institution ; 
£643 14s. 5d. for the Relief Fund, and £109 2s. for 
the Building Fund; being a total of £16,142: 
£12,781 9s. 6d. for the Relief Fund, and £3,360.10s. 6d. 
for the Building Fund. The Annual Ball, held at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, S. J ames’s, in January 
last, produced a profit of £76 6s. 7d., being an 
increase over the previous year of £21 16s, 


The Directors, in thanking the supporters of the 
Institution, hope that they will not relax in their 
efforts, but endeavour themselves, and through their 
friends and connections, to procure additional funds, 
so that a larger number of pensioners may be elected 
at the next election. 


Mr. Edwin Lawrence has -kindly consented to be 
the President of the Institution for the ensuing year. 


THE NEW BRIDGE AT LEEDS, 


ee larger portion of the new bridge being 

erected over the Aire, at Leeds, is now com- 
pleted. The bridge, when finished, will be of one 
span, measuring 100ft. on the square and 102ft, 6in, 


on the skew. The height of the centre of the arch | 


is 12ft. 6in. above the ordinary water-line. The 
abutments are composed of solid masonry, and are 
excellent specimens of workmanship. Through 
each is a culvert, that on the south side being 10ft,. 
diameter; the other on the north being 7ft. The 
stone used has been obtained from Horsforth and 
Meanwood. The span of the arch will consist of 
two main cast-iron girders, on which the ironwork 
parapet will be borne, and eight intermediate girders, 
The space between the girders has been covered in b 

buckle plates. Upon this about Gin. of bituminous 


concrete has been laid, and when this has been ~ 


covered to a sufficient depth with road metal, the 
roadway will be ready for traffic. On the portion 
of the bridge nearly completed there will be a 12ft. 
footpath, and a roadway from 19ft. to 20ft. in 
width. When the structure is finished about 130 
tons of cast iron, and from 270 to 280 tons of 
wrought iron, will have been consumed. The pro- 
bable cost of the bridge will be £18,000. It is bein, 

erected after the designs of Mr. T. Dyne Steel, C.E., 
of Newport, Monmouthshire. The consulting engi- 
neer is Mr. W. H. Barlow, of Old Palace-yard, 
Westminster. The contractor for the whole of the 
works is Mr. D. Nichols, of Leeds. 


eee 


THE S. BARTHOLOMEW MEDAL. 


AS object of great antiquarian interest has just. 

been found in the Old Mint Buildings, in 
Cowgate, Edinburgh. The buildings are being 
taken down by order of the Improvement Trustees, 
with a view to the widening of the street. Some of 
the workmen discovered in the crevice of a wall a 
specimen of the medal struck by Gregory XIII. to 
commemorate the massacre of S. Bartholomew. The 
existence of such a medal has long been disputed, 
and, as our readers are aware, the discussion has 
lately been revived. The specimen just found is 


rather larger than an English half-crown, and bears — 
on the obverse side the effigies of the Pope, with the 


legend, “‘GREGORIUS XIII, PONT. MAX. AN, 1” 


(Gregory XIII., supreme pontiff, in his first year); 


and on the reverse, with the legend yconorrorus 
STRAGES (slaughter of the Huguenots), 1572, a re- 
presentation of the massacre, in which is seen the 


figure of a winged and helmeted angel, with a cross 


in one hand and a sword in the other, engaged in the 
work of destruction. The medal is in good preserva- 
tion, and, from the sharpness of the figures, is con- 
sidered to be an impression from the original dies, 
dating, probably, very near the time of the massacre, 
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SCHOOL BOARDS. 


RocuEsTeR.—At a meeting of the Board held at 
Guildhall, on Thursday week, the Chairman said 


the architect, Mr. Walker, had sent the drawings 


and plans for the proposed new schools, for the con- 
tractor, Mr. J. G. Naylar, to sign. As, however, 
the Education Department had not sent down the 
order, this could not be done. The Chairman also 
alluded to a letter from the architect, in which he 
stated that he had removed the turret from the new 
schools, as he thought sufficient ventilation. could be 
procured without it. The plans had been signed on 
the belief that no alteration in them would be made, 
and the Education Department had also approved of 
them before the tenders were invited. Mr. Walker 
had explained to him that as the new building would 
be so high and the streets in the neighbourhood were 
so narrow the turret would not be required—.Mr. 
Hayward considered it most improper for such an 
alteration to be made without consulting with the 
Board.—Mr. Belsey said he supposed Mr. Walker 
thought the building could not be done for the 


money.—Mr. Aveling said the architect should have 


consulted with the Board before doing so.—The 
Chairman was of the same opinion. The building 
would be a good one, and the contractor who was 
about to erect it for £2,000 would have a hard nut 
to crack (a laugh). 


THorNToN (BRADFoRD).—At a recent meeting of 
this Board, it was determined to purchase 4,900 square 
yards of land, at 2s. 6d. per yard, at Lodge Field, 
Denholme, as a school site. The clerk was instructed 
to prepare plans for the approval of the Education 


Department, and to ask that the Public Works 


Loan Commissioners be recommended to advance 
money to complete the purchase. 
further instructed to request the selected architects 
to prepare the competitive plans for Thornton School. 


The clerk was - 
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WALL-PAPERS. 
| WE give this week a double-page illustra- 
tion of twenty examples of wall-papers 
designed by three well-known architects— 
Mr. W. Burges, Mr. E. W. Godwin, and 
Mr. Owen Jones. Mr. Metford Warner 
_ (Messrs. Jeffrey & Co.) has done wisely in 
resorting to English architects for new de- 
signs. We use this last word in a somewhat 
conventional sense, for, to be strictly correct, 
we ought rather to say adaptations of old 
designs, seeing that, like those designed by 
Mr. W. Morris (Jason Morris) and the late 
Welby Pugin, there is hardly a line in these 
new wall decorations which can be fairly said 
to be original. Itis to Persia, Europe, and 
Japan we must bow our acknowledgments 
for the invention or development of the highly 
_ decorative patterns before us. At the same 
time, we would not underrate the skill of the 
adapter. In their generation there are few 
men more capable of well-doing in all matters 
of decoration than those whose help Mr. 
Warner has sought. But, then, what is their 
_ generation? Itis one of universal adaptation. 
In our architecture, and in all that relates to 
it, we have gone the overland route of civili- 
sation, and ransacked every country and 
nearly every age on the road. The direct 
_ way has, naturally enough, furnished the 
_ largest contributions. Greece, Italy, France, 
first of all, and then Germany, Spain, and 
_ the East as far as India. My. Godwin has 
gone beyond most people’s notions of the 
boundaries of civilisation, and has added 
Japan to the list of authorities worth copy- 
ing. We hope to see this energy of research 
extended. ‘Lhe great Empires of Russia and 
China, and the countries north of the Baltic, 
lie before the art-student (or shall we say art- 
hunter) almost untouched, and practically 
unopened ; for even the great folio work of 
M. Mandelgren on the Swedish churches is 
so very little known that, with the exception 
of Mr. Burges, we know of no one who has 
shot over this valuable preserve. Ireland, 
too, is well worth the serious attention of the 
art sportsman. In her MSS., her furniture, 
her tombs, her buildings, and above all in 
_ her metal work and personal ornaments, the 
artist will find much to occupy him. In the 
Archxological Journal (Vol. X.) Mr. J. O. 
Westwood has given a carefuily illustrated 
paper on that elaborate branch of Irish 
_ ornamental design which is so interwoven 
with all her earlier MSS. As yet, however, 
no one has gone further. But Mr. Westwood’s 
labours, like M. Mandelgren’s, do not appear 
to have been known to or appreciated by our 
architects and decorative artists, Mr. Godwin 
alone excepted. He appears to be perplexed 
by a divided duty between Ireland and Japan, 
with an occasional leaning to the Medieval 
glories of Europe. The divided duty, as 
we have called it, may possibly turn out to 
be but one, for we believe Mr. Godwin has 
somewhere written on the marked similarity 
in feeling as well as in form between Ireland 
and Japan in the construction of much of 
their ornamental design; there is also the 
same extraordinary skill of manipulation. With 
that of the Japanese every one who can 
afford a sixpenny fan is familiar; but it is 
not so with regard to the skill displayed in the 
ornamental drawing which illumines ancient 
books of our own islands. We can ‘fully 
_ confirm Mr. Westwood’s marvellous assertion 
when he says: ‘‘I have counted ina small 
space, measuring scarcely three-quarters of 
_ an inch by less than half an inch in width, 
in the Book of Armagh, not fewer than one 
hundred and fifty-eight interlacements of a 
slender ribbon pattern, formed of white lines 
edged by black ones.” No wonder that there 
exists a tradition that the decorations in the 
_ Book of Kells were executed by angels. One 
of these diagonal interlacing patterns in the 
Lambeth Aldhelm only wants the omission of 
the smallest fraction of a line to become the 
common diagonal T pattern of Japan, and 
China, and this it is which Mr. Godwin has en- 
larged toa useful scale for ordinary wall paper. | 


Mr. Burges’s work is (characteristically 
enough) much coarser than that of either of 
his confréres. To the broad strong line-draw- 
ing of Wilars de Honecort he turns for 
inspiration, and finds it in the ‘“‘ Tétes de 
Feuilles,” on the fifth and twenty-second leaves 
of Wilars’ thirteenth century sketch book, 
in their turn, no doubt, adapted from what is 
called the ‘‘ antique.” We are not quite sure 
that a repetition of masks is in any place a 
desirable decoration, and we certainly do not 
relish the idea of a face peering at us from 
every part of the room. The snails among 
the daisies are suggestive of our climate, it 
is true, but it is questionable whether any 
one wants this sort of reminder. Indeed, 
the introduction of any members of the ani- 
mal kingdom in wall-papers, involving, as it 
necessarily does, such an amount of repeti- 
tion, is always dangerous. Even birds, which 
are the least objectionable, have their diffi- 
culties, Mr. Morris’s trellis being the only 
bird pattern we know that is in any way 
successful. We have not seen the Japanese 
bird pattern adapted by Mr. Godwin, except 
in the pattern book, and from this it is next 
to impossible to judge of the effect in any 
mass of this, the only irregular arrangement 
we are acquainted with. It may or may not 
be all right, but if not we would suggest a 
square trellis to strengthen it and hold it 
together. In the same spirit we would suggest 
to Mr. Burges the possibility of his designs 
being improved by a little more refinement. 
Of thirteenth century patterns easily adapt- 
able to the purpose of wall-papers, we 
possess a store in our MSS., &c., which few 
are more familiar with, and no one is better 
able to treat, than Mr. Burges. We may add 
that there is a bird and oak pattern on the 
coronation chair in every way a charming 
Medieval decoration, only awaiting his trans- 
lating pencil to become a highly successful 
wall-paper. 

With Mr. Owen Jones’s designs we seem 
to have been familiar from our youth, and 
have almost come to look upon him as the 
patriarch of the tribe of decorators. To him 
Persia occupies the same pre-eminence as 
France does to Mr. Burges and Japan to 
Mr. Godwin. A well-filled Persian tile is 
always, sure of an enthusiastic reception at 
his hands, and it is to the Medieval artists of 
Ispahan and Tabreez that we, incommon with 
him, are indebted for the most pleasing of 
those wall-papers to which his name is 
attached. We are very glad to see that Mr. 
Jones has avoided in the patterns before us 
that minute over-elaboration in which he 
sometimes indulges. Excess in this direction 
is nearly as bad as excess in coarseness, as 
we may see by comparing the lower pattern 
in B with that in G. Putting questions of 
style out of the question, as a matter of taste 
we prefer the lower papers at I and D, the 
upper ones at J and EK, and the frieze at H, 
whilst for division of wall space the arrange- 
ments shown at F and at I and J are to be 
preferred. If low dados must be used the 
arrangement at H is altogether the best. 
For pictures, statuary, porcelain, &c.—and 
most people like to decorate their rooms with 
one or the other—the paper and arrangement 
at I is without question the one we should 
select. But we would warn our readers 
against forming a hasty judgment of the actual 
papers from the black and white reductions 
of our engraving, for the more delicate 
designs necessarily suffer, whilst the coarser 
are improved by the loss of colour and scale. 


> ____ 


MODERN ARCHITECTS AND THEIR 
WORKS.—VI. 


THE CHURCH ARCHITECT. 


iS be a faithful son of the Church, and at 

the same time to be a good architect, is 
a condition of things which, so long as the 
world revolves at its present pace, can only 
be possible to the strongest men. 


It is just a quarter of a century ago that I 
made the acquaintance of a young architect 
of more than ordinary promise, full of 
energy, fond of his art, rather too much given 
to work, and not without that sense which is 
so sustaining to a hard worker—the sense of 
the comic. Tractarianism, as the Anglican 
revival was then called, had begun its opera- 
tions in the parish in which he lived, and 
before long the diligence he had hitherto 
applied to his art was transferred in a very 
wholesale manner to the new ism. He be-, 
came a devout attendant at every service ; he 
familiarised himself with fasting, scourging, 
and hair-shirting, and even his spare time 
was so given up tothe church that he at last 
entirely neglected his art studies, and, with 
a miserable enthusiasm pitiable to behold, 
worked away in Berlin wool at crosses, 
pelicans, monograms, and lambs, to decorate 
the borders of pulpit hangings, altar cloths, 
kneeling mats, and alms bags; Gregorian 
tones, ceremonial observances, and church 
millinery, absorbed him until the inevitable 
‘‘ tide in the affairs,” &c., came, landing his 
Anglican priest in Rome, and stranding him 
in Australia. Change the details, and the 
story will apply to many a young architect 
once full of promise, but who, wanting ballast, 
has been led astray by the mere sentiment of a 
revival, the real value of which he has never 
apprehended. The enthusiastic spirit was 
not, however, all wasted*on black letter or 
Berlin wool. Here and there, at rare intervals 
perhaps, but present nevertheless, were to be 
found studerts of an architecture a trifle in ad- 
vance of Gwilt’s ‘‘Encyclopdia,” men who 
were not content until they had unlocked the 
treasure-house of the middle ages, and learnt 
how architecture was only, after all, but one 
of the numerous actors in the great artistic 
drama of Medieval life. To the delight an 
artist would naturally experience as each new 
treasure of embroidery, furniture, armour, 
jewellery, &c., dawned upon him, may be 
traced many of the anachronisms in the best 
of our modern Gothic works. Thus we have 
one architect who has always seemed to design 
as if the yule log was something more than a 
subject for the Christmas number of the 
Graphic—another, as if noblemen (in their 
own houses) still wore long dresses heavy 
with embroidery, bound inby belts joyous with 
jewels ; and another as if it was still a ques= 
tion whether some Albert Edward might not 
some day withdraw the privileges of Magna 
Charta. There isa certain boyish romance 
aboutall this, nodoubt, but insome casesit has 
degenerated to what may be called trading in 
antiquities, and the architect, losing what 
little poetry he may once have possessed, and 
too wide awake to hold by the sham romance 
of the nineteenth century, becomes little 
more than the professional counterpart of the 
curiosity-monger, satisfied with driving a 
very good trade among the descendants of 
those who made Wardour-street a possibility. 
Out of all this enthusiasm for old things, this 
harking back forced upon young imaginative 
minds by the uniform dulness of things 
vernacular, there can be very little doubt that 
the architecture of the future will reap much 
benefit. It has already profited by this 
archeological enthusiasm, and would continue 
to make very visible progress were it not for 
those very church architects to whom it owes 
so much of its later impetus. So long as any 
past style of Gothic remained unlearnt, so 
long as the tracery at Temple Balsal or 
Herne, or the mouldings at Stone, held their 
own against all modern designs, so long our 
church architects wrought in wholesome 
rivalry ; but directly a Scott, a Street, a 
Butterfield, or a Carpenter has given sufficient 
attention to the old work to be able to re- 
produce it faithfully, the rivalry changes its 
nature, the art, or rather archeological, 
struggle ceases, the church architect becomes 
a mere creature of precedents, and the most 
successful is he who chooses best and copies 
closest. Church architecture, as now prac- 
tised, with one or two rare exceptions, is 
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entirely one of models. The competition for 
Edinburgh Cathedral may be cited as an 
example. Here most of the designs are of 
equal merit, and the question becomes 
merely one of taste, or, perhaps, I should 
say, prejudice. If we prefer the English 
regulation number of steeples, there is 
no reason why Mr. Ross’s design should 
not be accepted for its architecture, and 
its ritual arrangements are quite equal to 
any of the others. If, on the other hand, we 
want a sort of Salisbury towr de force, Sir 
Gilbert Scott is ready to oblige with both 
architecture and ritual planning, which we 
may be sure are perfectly correct. If, 
then, we are to hope for invention or develop- 
ment in architecture, we must put our trust in 
secular and not in ecclesiastical architects. 
It is from such designs as Mr. Street’s Law 
Courts and Sir Gilbert Scott’s German Par- 
liament House, imperfect as they may be, 
that development will flow, rather than from 
stereotyped models of big churches and tiny 
cathedrals, be they ever such perfect exercises 
in the thirteenth century schools of Cologne 
or Chalons, Westminster or Wells. Modern 
secular wants oblige the architect, from lack 
of precedents, to rely on himself for general 
composition and for many of those details 
which arise from the necessity for abundance 
of lighting, heating, ventilation, &c. And 
the church architect finds, when he has to 
deal with these things, that he has rusted in 
his groove, and is unequal to the demand 
that is made on him. No one who will 
take the trouble to examine the secular 
buildings of men much accustomed to eccle- 
siastical work, and who have produced very 
fair churches, can fail to recognise the 
truth of what I have just said, for there are 
few grooves in this groovy world so deeply 
worn and so dangerously rusty as those into 
which the fashion of a day has dragged 
the ministering artist. Let any one ask 


what influence these church architects have ; 


exercised on the life of the people. The 
answer comes to us from every new suburb, 
and an architecture that is only for churches 
is too like a religion that is only for Sundays. 


E. W. G. 
———— 
NORTH OXFORDSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HIS Society had an excursion on Wednesday, 
the 25th ult., under the guidance of the Rey. 
Philip Hookins, the Secretary. The first place 
visited was Horley Church, a large and interesting 
edifice, with central tower, nave, two aisles, and long 
chancel, in the latter of which are placed several 
ancient monumental slabs, said to be of genuine 
Norman work. Frescoes have been discovered on 
the walls, one on the north being a large painting of 
8. Christopher carrying the infant Christ through a 
stream, in which an aged man and a youth are de- 
_ picted angling. The artist, in his endeavour to 
paint a dog-fish, has given it “‘ dog’s ears.” Another 
fresco is one of S. Etheldreda, the patron saint, 
whose image in marble or alabaster is in a niche sur- 


mounting the south porch. The Rector discovered: 


also a fresco of Satan bearing away lost souls, fol- 
lowed by the seven deadly sins. The large Church 
of Hanwell was next visited. This is a fine build- 
ing, but greatly in need of restoration. The chan- 
cel floor is raised to an unusual height, to make 
room for a spacious vault below, and this arrange- 
ment obliterates much of the piscina, sedilia, and 
altar-tomb, with recumbent full-length figures of 
Sir Anthony Cope and one of his two wives, erected 
in 1614. An immense altar-tomb in the south 
aisle has on its top a slab of forest marble, 9ft. long 
by 43ft. wide, but has no inscription. The remains 
of Hanwell Castle, now a dwelling-house, were 
thrown open to the visitors. These are of brick, 
relieved with stone, and consist of a large square, 
containing good and airy rooms, and two rather 
lofty side-turrets, in one of which is a’spiral stair- 
ease, which the visitors ascended. The other turret 
is fitted up in part as a dressing-room, The moat 
has been levelled, but a pair of tall gateway pillars 
and a coped wall remain as the boundary of a 
modern stack-yard. The carving of the capitals of 
the columns dividing the nave and south aisle of the 
church contain figures of four musical performers, 
one on the bag-pipes, another on the single pipe, a 


third on the double pipe, and a fourth on the | Held, that the builder was bound by the strict terms 
of his contract; but that works not included in the — 


“crowd,” the precursor of modern violins. A short 
halt was made by the excursionists at. Great Bour- 
ton, to visit the neat little church erected, or rather 
re-erected, on the site of an old chapel dedicated to 
S. Michael, desecrated in the time of Edward VL, 
and of which Beesley wrote thirty years ago, that 
“it was aninteresting relic of other days, most melan- 
choly to look upon.” At the magnificent Church of 
Cropredy the visitors had the pleasure of hearing 
from Dr. Wood a resumé of the secular history of 
the church and its appurtenant chapelries; and at 
the historic scene of Cropredy Bridge the same gen- 
tleman explained the position of the rival forces 
who met in hostile array there on the 29th of June, 
1644. Miss Loveday exhibited a gilded whistle dug 
up on the site of the battle; it has a chain, is 
perfect, and nearly resembles a modern rifleman’s 
whistle. 
Sal NS oe 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Buizpryne Socreries.*—The certified rules of 
a permanent benefit building society stated that 
the society’s objects were ‘‘to raise a fund for 
the purpose of enabling its members to purchase 
and, to erect buildings thereon, to provide means 
for the profitable investment of small savings, 
and in cases of accidental death to relieve the 
widows and families of deceased shareholders by 
adding the interest and estimated profits of the 
current year on the withdrawal of their shares at 
the time of death.” The original rules contained no 
powers of borrowing. Subsequently the rules were 
altered, so as to empower the directors “from time 
to time to borrow, for the purposes of the 
society, such sums, at such rates of interest, and 
under such terms and conditions, as they might think 
proper and expedient.” This rule was duly certified 
by the barrister. Held, that under this power the 
directors could only borrow for the purposes ex- 
pressly mentioned in the original rules of the society, 
and that money lent to the society by way of deposit 
at interest, and used for an unauthorised purpose, 
could not be recovered by the depositor. But where 
the loan had been secured by a deposit cf mortgage 
deeds executed in usual course by the members to 
the society to secure the advances made to them, 
held, that the official liquidator to the society was 
not entitled, without payment of the loan, to deprive 
the lender of his securities.—In re Durham County 
Permanent Benefit Building Society, Davis’ case, 
Wilson’s case, V.C.B. The official liquidator of 
the society having appealed from the decision 
in Wilson’s case (see preceding case), the Lords 
Justices declined to entertain the appeal, on the 
ground that an agreement had been entered 
into between the official liquidator and the 
parties claiming the charge, to the effect that the 
rights of the parties should be fully and effectually 
determined in a summary manner by the judge 
acting in the matter of the winding-up of the 
society.—In re Durham County Permanent Benefit 
Building Society, Ex parte Wilson, L.J. The 
provision of the 199th section of the Companies 
Act, 1862, that an unregistered company neglect- 
ing for the space of three weeks after demand 
in writing to pay a debt shall be deemed unable to 
pay its debts, held not to apply to the case of a 
building society where a debt was due to a with- 
drawing member in respect of a share which he had 
given notice to withdraw. Held, further, that the 
claim of such withdrawing member ought to have 
been referred to arbitration, pursuant to the rules of 
the society, and the 29th section of the Friendly 
Societies Act (10 Geo. IV., 66 c. 56), instead of being 
made the ground of a winding-up petition.—Re 
Planet Benefit Building Society, M.R.—20 Weekly 
Reporter, 935. 


Contract.*—A builder, relying on rough estimates 
furnished by an architect, sent in a tender for theerec- 
tion of a house and premises for £13,500. He after- 
wards signed a contract and specification, according 
to which he agreed to complete the house premises for 
the same sum. There was a proviso in the contract 
to the effect that all alterations and additions to be 
made should beauthorised in writing by the architect. 
The works, however, were carried out on a scale 
largely in excess of the estimates, and the house and 
premises when completed were found to have cost 
about £25,000. The builder produced evidence to 
show that he signed the contract when in a feeble 
state of health, and contended further that he was 
induced to do so by the conduct of. the architect 
amounting to misrepresentation. He prayed that 
the contract might be enforced as far as its provisions 
had been complied with, but that it might be rectified 
as far as the works were in excess of the estimates. 


* From the Solicitors’ Journal. 


specification must be paid for according to their true 
value, and an account directed as to what was due 
to the plaintiff accordingly.—Kimberly vy. Dick, — 
M.R.—20 Weekly Reporter, 49 a 
——>_ 
SCHOOLS OF ‘ART. Be 
Burstem.—The annual meeting of the Wedg- 
wood Schoolof Art was held at Burslem on Monday 
week. The report of the head-master stated that 
the studies have been of asteady, progressive cha- 
racter, as evidenced by the number of works sent up 
to London for examination, and the increased yalue — 
of the awards. The evening classes continue to be — 
well attended, with the exception of the female class, _ 
The ladies’ day class isin an unsatisfactory state 
with regard to numbers. ‘The science classes have 


worked well; the students are regular, attentive, | 


and industrious, At their examinations in building 
construction and machine drawing all those who 
presented themselves passed. During the light 


evenings previous to the vacation a class was com- — 


was successful, and will be resumed at the proper 
time. With regard to colour studies of this kind 
not much is done at present, as the students have not 
the requisite daylight time to give, their avocations 
not permitting it. All that were eligible (3) were 
recommended to the Department for free student- 
ships and were appointed for one year. The model- 
ling class has been satisfactory; seven students sent 
up works to London, and five prizes were awarded 
by the examiners. 
Plasterers, Lon 


menced for drawing flowers, &c., from nature, It 


The Worshipful Company of © 
n, give a first and second prize for — 


modelling, and a first and second prize for a design | 


for room decoration. 
taken by the South Kensington school. 
prize for design has been obtained this year by Mr. _ 
Joseph Parr, a student of this school. Twelve 

1 schools competed, sending 27 works. | 


Lrrps.—The annual distribution of prizes and — 
certificates to the successful students of the Leeds 
Schools of Art and Science took place on Monday 
evening in the Picture Gallery of the Mechanics’ 
Institution. Mr. J. O. Dayson, secretary of the In- 
stitution, read the following report:—‘‘The com- 
mittee are pleased to record the increased success of © 
the school during the past year. The followingare © 
the returns of the School of Art for the past year 
compared with 1871:—Number of pupils under in- 
struction in the School of Art for the quarter ending © 
30th September, 1871, 326; 1872, 358. Number | 
of pupils who submitted works to Art Department, 
1871, 356 ; 1872, 411. Namber of works submitted , 

‘for examination to the Art Department, 1871, 
2,592 ; 1872, 3,196. Number of sets of works which — 
obtained the mark ‘satisfactory’ from the Art De- 
partment, 1871, 41; 1872, 46. Number of third | 
grade prizes awarded by the Art Department, 1871, 
9; 1872, 13. Free studentships, 1871, 1; 1872, 5. | 


The two first prizes were © 
The second — 


School of Science——In the School of Science the — 


following subjects are taught :—Practical, plane, | 
and solid geometry, machine construction, building © 
construction, mathematics, inorganic chemistry, — 
organic chemistry, theoretical mechanics, and metal- | 
lurgy. Number of individual pupils during the | 
session 1871, 106; 1872, 129. Number of students 
who obtained certificates, 1871, 58; 1872, 62. 
Number who obtained Queen’s prizes, 1871, 19; 
1872, 24. Number of certificates obtained, 1871, 
118; 1872, 121. Number of gold medals, 1871,0; 
1872, 1. Number of silver medals, 1871, 1; 1872, | 
1. Number of bronze medals, 1871, 0; 13721. | 
The gold medal in organic chemistry was awarded 
to John Robinson, and the silver medal in organic 
chemistry was [awarded to T. T. Severs, the two. 
highest positions in this subject in the kingdom. The — 
silver medallast year in the same subject was taken 
by a pupil in these classes. The bronze medal in) 
applied mechanics was awarded to J. N. Wardle. 
A. R. Williss has obtained a scholarship at the 
Royal School of Mines of £50 per annum for three 
years, and J. C. Jefferson, who last year obtained a 
School of Mines scholarship, has, after one year’s 
study at the school, been awarded a Whitworth 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum for three years. 
This is the second student from this institution 
holding a Whitworth Scholarship.” 


Norra Lonpon Scuoou or Art.—The distri- 
bution of prizes from South Kensington gained by 
the members of this school took place on Wednes- 
day evening at their room in Sandringham-road, 
Kingsland. Mr. Holms, M.P. for Hackney, dis-) 
tributed the rewards to the successful students. 
Eighty-seven students took prize certificates in the 


| second grade and eight in the third grade, excluding 


a 


Ocroser 11, 1872. 


ne art scholarship by Mr. Charles Swinstead. In 
he department of science twenty-one were success~ 
ul, making a total of 117. The report (read by 
fr. William Iliffe, the hon. sec.) stated that the 
chool had been opened in 1869, and from that time 
he aggregate number of students had been 499. Tn 
869 there were 54; in 1870, 110; in 1871, 
62, and the same number in the present year. Mr. 
‘winstead, the head master, having spoken, Dr. 
3indle proposed a yote of thanks to the committee, 
he secretary, and the head master, te which Mr. 
liffe briefly replied. A cordial vote of thanks to 
Ir. Holms for presiding was then passed, and the 
roceedings terminated. 


Wesr Cowrs.—The first annual meeting of the 
Vest Cowes School of Art was held on the 30th 
It. The class was only started in October last, 
nd the session lasted until April of this year. 
‘ourteen students joined the class, and five of these 
rere students only during a portion of the session. 
n examination in art drawing took place in April 
ust, When nine students presented themselves, and 
aven succeeded in passing one or more subjects 
reditably. To those who were classed by the ex- 
miners as excellent were awarded certificates of 
erit. Three students went into the building con- 
ruction examination, and one of them obtained a 
st class and Queen’s prize. Of the whole class five 
assed in freehand drawing, three of the number 
eing excellent; and four in geometrical drawing, 
ne of which was excellent. The Department of 
cience and Art have paid on these results, and on 
1e works sent up to South Kensington for inspec- 
on, a total amount of £13 7s. Theseresults are so 
utisfactory that although this is a new class it can 
ardly be expected to do better in future years, ex- 
apt it be in the increased number of students 
ttending. .The committee purpose to open a ladies’ 
1orning class at the reading-room, for lessons in 
rawing and painting. 


—_~.>—__——__ 


COMPETITIONS. 


Biackroot.—At the last meeting of the Black- 
901 Local Board, one of the members said that as 
lans had been advertised for and premiums given 
wr the three best sets of plans for a new market, 
vey would now have to decide whether or not any 
f the successful plans be carried out, and if so 
hich of them.—Mr. Hardman said that he thought 
one of the plans ought to be carried out, for if they 
ymmenced to build it would cost them £10,000 in- 
ead of £7,000. If they made any alterations he 
nould say knock down the east wall of the present 
arket and add the shambles to it, and put up 
illars to support the roof. Then cross the street, 
lear the land, and cover it with something after the 
anner of Smithfield Market, or the railway station 
latform. They would thus remove a great eye- 
ore from the south side of West-street, and increase 
1e market accommodation, so as to last for some 
me. The ratepayers would be better satisfied with 
nat course than by expending £10,000 or £11,000 
pon the present site. He merely suggested this as 
ne outlines of what he thought would be suitable. 
[e moved that none of the three plans be carried 
ut.—The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
ously. It was then proposed to cover the ground 
‘ith a roof supported by pillars, and it was sug- 
ested that it should be done by Mr. Gorst, the 
urveyor to the Board.—Mr. Birch said he thought 
[r. Gorst was paid for acting and surveying and 
ollecting the rates. They might be putting too 
much upon him by wishing him to prepare the 
lans, as he perhaps could not do both.—Mr. R. W. 
sraithwaite suggested that if Mr. Gorst was unable 
0 draw out the plans, they could allow those who 
ad competed for the market plans to compete in 
his case also. They might advertise for plans to be 
ent in, and appoint a committee to carry out the 
ork, to whom the designs might be submitted.—A 
iseussion ensued about. who were to be allowed to 
end in plans in the event of Mr. Birch’s proposition 
eing passed, and it was finally decided that the 
ollowing gentlemen might do so if they thought 
roper:—Mr. Wade, jun., Mr. Worthington, jun., 
fr. Mather, jun., Messrs, Speakman, Son, and 
lickson, Mr. Knowles, and other architects resident 
r working in Blackpool. 

LLANAELHAIARN Scnoon Boarp.—The above 
soard, at a meeting held on the 30th September for 
he purpose of selecting the best design sent in for 
heir school and master’s residence, unanimously 
greed to accept the designs submitted by Mr. 
Valter W. Thomas, architect, Liverpool; and also 
lecided to appoint Mr. Thomas as their architect. 

Ovan.—The committee of the parish church ap- 
ointed to make a selection from the 34 plans that 
vere received in connection with the proposed new 
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church have decided to accept the plan of Mr. David 
Thomson, of Glasgow. The proposed edifice will cost 
about £3,000, and is to be proceeded with at once. 


Surrey New Cuurcu.—The committee for the 
erection of this building (Rev. Newman Hall’s) have 
approved the general design as prepared by their 
architects, Messrs. Paull & Bickerdike, of London. 
It is intended to provide a church capable of accom- 
modating 2,000 appropriated sittings, and a lecture- 
hall for 800 adults, with numerous vestries and 
class-rooms and other apartments attached. The 
style adopted is English Gothic of the Geometrical 
period, and the structure will be faced with stone 
throughout. At the point of junction of the West- 
minster and Kennington-roads a tower and spire will 
be erected about 200ft. high. 


—_—___——__ — 


ARCHZZOLOGICAL & ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Cuester ARCHROLOGICAL Socrery.—An extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Chester Archeological, 
Architectural, and Historic Society, was held in the 
Chapter House of the Cathedral, on Thursday week, 
when the Rey. Canon Blomfield delivered a lecture 
entitled ‘‘Remarks on the Episcopal Palace and its 
History.” The interest of the lecture was greatly 
increased by the exhibition on the occasion of a 
series of portraits of former bishops of the diocese, 
lent by the present one, and by the special illumina- 
tion of the curious vaulted chambers under the old 
palace, together with the Abbot’s hall, and also the 
fragment of the pedestal of S. Werburgh’s shrine, 
recently discovered during the ‘work of the restora- 
tion. At the close of the canon’s remarks, the 
party went through portions of the Cathedral 
precincts. They included the old Abbot’s wine and 
beer cellars, the Abbot’s parlour, the lately dis- 
covered remains of the shrine of S. Werburgh, and 
the extensive crypts and passages which served as 
the means of private communication between the 
Cathedral and the once-adjacent monastery. These 
vaulted passages were lighted up for the occasion, 
and provoked much interesting discussion. Canon 
Blomfield explained, as the party passed from one to 
another of them, the leading features of it, and the 
probable uses which it had served. 


LricesterR.—At a meeting of the Leicestershire 
Archeological and Architectural Society, on Monday 
week, Mr. Hunt exhibited rubbings and sketches of 
incised stones found at Helpstone, near Market 
Deeping, sent by the Rey. J. Legh Campbell, M.A., 
who stated that he had'read Mr. Hunt’s paper on 
Thurnby Church and the incised stones, and there- 
by was induced to write to him upon the subject. 
One stone, with cross and diagonals incised on both 
sides, with circular top, was found when rebuilding 
the church tower; the other stones whilst putting in 
an underground flue to warm the church, one used 
as a paving (flooring) stone, incised site downwards, 
and probably cut square to fit the floor. Many 
head-stones have been found at Helpstone, but in 
every case the carving has been in relief—not incised. 
They are very similar to the Thurnby stones. 


Lonpon AND MmpLesex ARCHM®OLOGICAL 
Socrery.—This society has issued a report of its 
evening proceedings for the session of 1871. The 
first paper is by Mr.’ Alfred White, F.S.A., and 
describes the crypt which, until a year or two ago, 
still existed at the junction of Fenchurch-street and 
Leadenhall-street. The crypt is usually considered 
to be that of the Church of 8. Michael, and Mr. 
White’s paper is illustrated with a fac-simile of 
John Carter’s etching of the erypt, sketched in 
1784, also two stone bosses from the crypt, sections, 
and plans. ‘The period of the eryptis placed at the 
time of Richard II., since which both Fenchurch 
and Leadenhall-streets have retained their present 
course. Strange to say, the crypt was not known 
to Stow, though, it is believed he occupied the 
house immediately above it. Next is Mr. C. 
Baily’s paper on the painted glass of Long Melford 
Church, Suffolk, with fac-simile coloured drawings. 
The antiquities lately found in Queen Victoria-street, 
near Barge-yard, and close to the ancient Walbrook, 
are among the other subjects. The society held its 
annual general meeting at West Drayton, near 
Uxbridge, when two papers by Mr. A. D. White 
were read—one upon the architecture and records of 
the parish church, and the other on the site of Old 
Drayton House, where the Pagets kept great state 
for some two centuries after the Reformation. Mr. 
A. Hartshorne read a paper at Harmondsworth on 
the great barn, in which it was stated that the barn, 
believed to be nearly 500 years old, was originally 
built to house the grain that Harmondsworth, as an 
inferior cell of the Benedictine order, used to store 
up for its superior lord, the Abbot of Rouen, to 
whom the parish had been granted by William the 


Conqueror. The barn is one of the finest intthe 
kingdom, and measures 200ft. long by about 40ft. 
broad, and 40ft. high. Mr. White showed the 
various parts of the building were of different 
dates, and traced the gradual alteration and enlarge- 
ment from the Norman age, or, possibly, an earlier 
age still, which witnessed the erection of the tower 
and the south doorway, down to the extensive 
alterations made in the north aisle and its arches, 
and also in some of the windows of the entire 
fabric, by the hands, as he concluded, of William of 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Actron.—On Tuesday week the Church of All 
Saints, South Acton, London, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Dover. The church, which is built 
from the designs of Messrs. Adams & Kelly, archi- 
tects, of Leeds, comprises clerestoried nave, north 
and south aisles, chancel, with apsidal termination 
as organ chamber and vestry. At the south-west 
bay of the south aisle rises a tower, 22ft. square, to 
a height of 180ft. The building, which will accom- 
modate 800 persons, has cost £5,500. 


BrLcrum.—On the 24th of September the corner 
stone of an English church in Spa was laid by the 
Bishop of Ely. The building of the church, which 
is to cost £5,000, and to which the Belgian Govern- 
ment gives 60,000 francs, and the Commune of Spa 
the site, at a cost of 40,000 francs, is entrusted to 
Messrs. Blackmore & Morley, contractors, Hagger- 
stone-road, Messrs. Habershon & Pite, of Blooms- 
bury-square, being the architects. 


Brisrou.—The corner stone of S. Silas’ Church, 
Bristol, was re-laid on Wednesday. The church 
was erected in 1867. Unfortunately, in February 
last an alarming subsidence took place, rendering it 
necessary that the church should be pulled down and 
rebuilt. The new church will be of precisely the 
same dimensions as its predecessor, with the excep- 
tion of the height, which will be slightly reduced. 
A bell turret will be erected in the western gable, 
and in the interior arches are devised to relieve the 
walls of the weight of the roof. Owing to the 
shifty nature of the ground, it has been found 
necessary to build on piles of wood. The architect 
is Mr. J. Neale, and the contractors are—for the 
building, Mr. J. P. Stephens, and for the piling Mr. 
Mereweather. Mr. C. Davis is clerk of the works. 


EpinsurGH.—The Tron Church, Edinburgh, was 
reopened on Sunday last. The west window has 
been filled with stained glass. The subjects are: 
Christ raising Lazarus, the Last Supper, the Agony 
in the Garden, the Crucifixion, the Marys at the 
Tomb, and the Ascension. In the upper tracery of 
the one window is the Agnus Dei in the centre, with 
angels in the side-lights, while the tracery of the 
other has in the centre the pelican and angels in the 
siie-lights. The subjects above mentioned are filled 
with ornamental work. The subjects are executed 
in the Mosaic style of glass painting. The walls of 
the church haye been painted in a tint of neutral 
green, diapered with borderings of brown and dark 
green. The ingoings and facings of the windows 
are of a warm drab colour, and these are also 
diapered with borderings in keeping with the glass 
in the windows. Messrs. Ballantine & Son were 
employed in the decoration of both walls and 
windows. 


Honor OAx.—On Thursday week the foundation 
stone of S. Augustine’s Church, Honor Oak, was 
laid. The new building will be in the Early Eng- 
lish style. At present itis intended to contain only 
one aisle, but a second will be added, together with 
a tower, when funds are forthcoming. It will accom- 
modate 390 persons, and the estimated cost is 
£3,200. The architect is Mr. Oakley, of S. James’s- 
square, and the builders are Messrs. Roberts, of 
Islington. 


KwArrssporo’.—The parish church of Knares- 
boro’ was reopened last week. The roof of the 
nave and transepts has been raised to its original 
pitch, and the dressed stone walls—which had been 
picked with axes to give a hold for plaster— 
have been re-dressed. Including the stained glass 
windews, which cost about £1,300, the entire cost 
of the restoration amounts to about £6,000. The 
architect is Mr. E. Christian. 


Lerru.—S. Andrew’s-place United Presbyterian 
Church has been restored and redecorated. The re~ 
painting has been executed by Mr. Paxton, of Edin- 
burgh. A brown tint on the walls gives an air of 
warmth, while affording a background for the work of 
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the decorator. The panels of the ceiling are painted 
in pale blue with gold stars, and along the inter- 
secting beams is carried a band of guilloche ornament. 
The windows are encircled with bands of diaper-work. 
The old pulpit is replaced by one of more modern 
style, and the wall behind is diapered and picked out 
with gilding. Two windows have been filled with 
stained glass, and a mural monument has been erected 
to the memory of the late Dr. Smart, in the lobby of 
the church. This work was designed by Mr. Brodie, 
R.S.A. A new’ school building, designed by Mr. 
Paterson, of S. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh, is being 
erected in close proximity to the church, capable of 
comfortably seating about 300 persons, 


Liverroou.—The foundation stone of a new 
Presbyterian Church was laid at Liverpool on Satur- 
day. The church will afford accommodation for 810 
persons. The building will be in the Decorated 
style of architecture, and will consist of a nave, two 
transepts, a vestibule, space for stair for future gal- 
lery, an engaged tower and spire rising to a height 
of 127ft., and an organ chamber. At the rear of 
the church will be a lecture-room capable of accom- 
modating 400 persons, two class-rooms, a minister’s 
vestry, porch and yard. The roof is to be open- 
timbered, and of peculiar design, forming as it were 
externally a nave and aisles, but it is one span in- 
ternally. The external facing of the church will be 
of shoddies, with Stourton yellow stone dressings, 
and the entire cost, inclusive of the land, will be 
about £5,800. Messrs. John Parker & Son are the 
general contractors, and the architects are Messrs. 
T. E. Murray and G. H. Thomas, Liverpool. 


Mancuester.—The foundation stone of a new 
Baptist Chapel was laid at Rusholme, Manchester, 
on Wednesday. The frontage of the building will 
be 115ft., and the total depth 77ft. The principal 
feature in the front elevation will be a tower 70ft. 
high, with a slated high-pitched roof, surmounted 
with an iron cresting. Provision is made for the 
accommodation of about 25 students. The ground 
floor contains a dining-hall, lecture-hall, class-rooms, 
study, president’s room, and servants’ department. 
Mr. Henry Pinchbeck, of Norfolk-street, Manchester, 
is the architect ; and Mr. James Herd, of Clarence- 
street, Cheetham, is the contractor. 


Wetrorp.—The church of S. Mary-the-Virgin, 
Welford, was reopened on Tuesday week after resto- 
ration, at a cost of £2,300, by Mr. E. F. Law. The 
north aisle has been rebuilt. A new arcade in the 
Decorated style has been inserted, having carved 
capitals, with natural characteristic foliage of the 
period. The north aisle at the west end is also car- 
ried beyond its original position, and the extension 
is converted into a small sacristy. The south arcade 
was considerably out of the Perpendicular. It was 
a beautiful specimen of Early English, and, in order 
to preserve its character, it was taken down stone by 
stone, and re-erected in its original position. The 
west gallery has been removed, and the tower arch 
opened and restored. The nave walls haye been re- 
stored. The roofs to nave and aisles are entirely 
new, and are of pitch pine. The church has been 
reseated in oak throughout. The entrance doorson 
the north and south side have been made from beams 
out of the old roof, and are worked on small panels. 
The old porch, which was entirely destitute of cha- 
racter, has been replaced by a Decorated one. 


BUILDINGS. 


Daruincton Fever Hosprrar.—At a meet- 
ing of the Darlington Town Council, held on the 
3rd inst., the report of the Hospital Committee was 
adopted, and it was resolved to erect the building 
forthwith, at a cost of £9,000. The architect is 
Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., of Darlington, to 
whom the first premium was awarded in March last. 


Dumrries.—The Crichton Royal Institution for 
mental and nervous invalids of the middle and higher 
classes, which was partly constructed in 1839 from 
a design by Mr. Burn, at a cost of fully £50,000, 
has just been completed according to a plan furnished 
by Mr. W. L. Moffat, architect, Edinburgh. The 
additional expense now incurred brings the entire out- 
lay up to £90,000. The entire building is in the 
Italian style, its doors, windows, perforated parapets, 
and other features of ornamentation being copied 
from the designs of Palladio. Airy galleries running 
up the middle of each division of the building have 
dormitories on one side, with elegant parlours and 
sitting-rooms for the richer class of patients, and on 
the other side large open balconies for exercise when 
the weather renders this less convenient out of doors. 
One of the chief interior additions is a grand recrea- 
tion hall over the principal staircase, 


Epinsureu.—The foundation stone of the new 
Watt Institution and School of Arts was laid at 
Ediaburgh on Wednesday. The style of the build- 


ing will be Italian, and it will be two stories in 
height, except at the west end, where there will be a 
pavilion carried one story higher. The south front 
will be rusticated on the ground floor with balusters 
under the first-floor windows; while the second-floor 
windows will have architraves, trusses, and cornices, 
and the pavilion will have pilasters at each side and 
Decorated windows. Over the first-floor will be the 
main cornice, furnished with dormer windows, which 
are intended as a feature in lighting the large lec- 
ture hall. The main entrance will be at the west 
end, under the pavilion, and will be approached by 
a projecting porch supported on pillars. The porch 
will be crowned with the statue of James Watt, 
after Chantrey’s model, which at one time decorated 
Adam-square. The main entrance will lead to a 
spacious hall and grand staircase, from which access 
will be had to the lecture and class-rooms, directors’ 
room, library, masters’ room, and keeper’s house. 
The principal lecture hall will be 88ft. long by 33ft. 
broad, and will accommodate 500 persons. Another 
hall for lectures and large classes will be 34ft. long 
and 33ft. wide, and the remaining accommodation 
will consist of a chemical class-room, 33ft. by 23ft.; 
a chemical laboratory and apparatus-room for me- 
chanical philosophy ; and two spacious class-rooms 
for general purposes. The architect for the new in- 
stitution is Mr. David Rhind, F.R.S.E., Great King- 
street; and the contractors are Messrs. David 
Sutherland & Son, Edinburgh. 


Lonpon.—New provision warehouses, on an ex- 
tensive scale, are now in course of erection in Charter- 
house-street. The front is of white brick, with 
stone dressings. The ground floor has two gate- 
ways, andis rusticated. The first and second floors 
are four-lighted, with sunken-stone labels in intaglio 
over the windows. The windows of the top floor are 
divided by iron composite columns, beyond which is 
acornice. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, of Verulam-build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, is the architect. 


Lonpon.—The eastern end of Messrs. Meeking & 
Co.’s premises, in Holborn, is now so far finished 
that one may judge what the effect will be when the 
western end is erected, the range of buildings being 
intended to extend from Holborn-circus to Fetter- 
lane. The style of the new portion accords with 
that of the old—that is, there are four floors above 
the ground floor, with a cornice and balustrade 
beyond, and two dormer windows in the circus por- 
tion. The corner piers are rusticated, and the first 
and third floors have pediments to the windows, the 
front ranges of which now number nineteen on each 
floor. These buildings, when completed, will be un- 
surpassed by those of any drapery establishment in 
London, and second in extent in the country only to 
Compton House, Liverpool. 


Srrrtinc.—The New Commercial Bank, which 
occupies the site of the old Eagle Hotel, at the 
corner of Murray-place and _ Friars-street, was 
opened on Monday week. The style is Italian, the 
ornamentation being chiefly fenestral, with a fine 
entrance-door from Murray-place. The telling- 
room is 34ft. by 20ft. Mr. David Rhind, Edin- 
burgh, is the architect of the building. 


SCHOOLS. 

Harirax.—At the last meeting of the Halifax 
School Board the ‘‘ Sites and Buildings ” Committee 
reported that fifteen tenders had been received for the 
works required in the alteration of Sion Day School, 
and recommended the following to be accepted :— 
Mason work, Mr. D. Garnett, £169 10s. ; joiners’ 
work, Messrs. Bradbury & Sutcliffe, £119; plaster- 
ing, Mr. James Ambler, £23; plumbing, Mr. John 
Naylor, £16; painting, Mr. Jonas Binns, £15. The 
committee also reported that nine designs and plans 
had been received for the Queen’s-road Schools, and 


that they gave the preference to the design marked : 


‘““Meno.” It was resolved that this design should be 
accepted, and on opening the envelopes it was found 
that ‘‘Meno’s” design was from Messrs. Horsfall, 
Wardle, & Patchett, Halifax. 


HuppersFieLp.—On Saturday last the founda- 
tion stone of a new Wesleyan school was laid at 
Huddersfield. The building will accommodate 1,100 
children. The cost will be over £2,000. Mr. W. 
Cocking, of Huddersfield, is the architect. 


Oxrorp.—The foundation stone of the new 
schools for the parish of SS. Philip and James, 
Oxford, was laid on the feast of S, Michael and All 
Angels. Messrs, Hugall & Bruton are the architects, 
and Mr. James Walker the builder. The school 
will be built of brick, with stone dressings, the room 
being lighted by two three-light windows anda large 
two-light one, with a quatrefoil in the head, the 
gable being surmounted by a stone bell cot, termi- 
nated by a metalcross, The room will be 46ft. long 
and18ft. wide. The cost of the building will be 
about £500. 


S. Saviour’s New Scuoors, Leeps.—On Wednes- 
day the Bishop of Brechin laid the corner-stone of 
schools that are to be built in the parish of §, 
Saviour, in Cross Green-lane, Leeds. The style of 
building is the plain Gothic, from designs by Mr. D. 
Dodgson, architect, 18, Park-row, Leeds. The ac- 
commodation will be for 220 children, and the schools 
will be well heated and ventilated, and contain ne- 
cessary lavatories, conveniences, &c. The total cost 
is estimated at about £1,150, towards which the sum 
of £800 has already been subscribed. 
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NEW PATENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


834, P. J. ExmAn, Stockholm, ‘‘ Window-sashes and 
frames.’”—Dated 19th March, 1872. 
The novelty in this case consists in forcing the 
upper sashes of windows against the parting beads of 
the window frames, by means of an inclined plane 
fixed to the said frame outside the sashes ; in fixing a 
strip of indiarubber between the meeting rails of 
sashes, and in adding a flange or shoulder to the 
movable bar or sash fasteners. 


2741. W. R. Lake, London, “Chimneys and fire- 
places.—A communication.—Dated 14th Sep- 
tember, 1872. 

The said invention relates to the combination of 
cast iron or other metal chimneys with fireplaces and 
other ventilating shafts, in such a manner that the 
same can be adapted for heating and ventilating 
houses, and other buildings and railway carriages, and 
for other like purposes. The inventor uses a sectional 
metallic chimney with branches and ventilating shafts 
in combination with dampers. The ventilating-shaft 
forms a guard and air space bet ween the chimney and the 
floor or ceiling, and is arranged to take vitiated air from | 
the room and deliverit into the chimney. The inventor 
employs basket-grates with a water-back, haying re- 
cesses concentric with the said grates, to adapt the | 
iatter to be shaken on a vertical axis. The fire-grates — 
constructed as described have doors to fold or slide. 


761. S. DEARDS, Harlow, Essex, ‘‘ Apparatus for 
heating water for warming conservatories, &¢.—_ 
dated 18th March, 1872. 

The chief feature of novelty in this apparatus is a 
close coil of piping arranged above a grating in a 
cylinder or other close structure, so as to form a 
jacket to the fuel upon the grating. This coilisin 
communication with the ordinary flow and return 
pipes for the hot water for warming the building. 
The cylinder has an ordinary air inlet and a flue to 
carry off the products of combustion. | 


————»>—____ 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


PRopOsED MonUMENT TO GENERAL LEE.—A_ 
movement has been commenced in this country in| 
aid of a monument about to be erected at Lexington, | 
in honour of General Robert E. Lee. The monu-| 
ment will cost some 15,000 dols., and a Virginian 
artist—Hdward P. Valentine—is the designer and 
modeller. It is in the form of a sarcophagus, sur- 
mounted by a full-length figure in a reclining 
posture, with drapery enshrouding the body. The. 
monument is being prepared in Carrara marble. 


LIvERPOoL.—A monument has been erected over 
his grave in the Smith-down-lane cemetery to the. 
late Mr. John Perris, who for more than fifty years, 
held the position of librarian to the Liverpool library. 
The design is that of an old Roman altar, and it, 
occupies the head of the grave, which on the other 
three sides is enclosed by a bold curb. The material. 
is Yorkshire stone. A raised slab of polished granite. 
contains the inscription. The principal stone 
slightly tapers to the top, and springs from a deep. 
moulded base, on one side being inserted the raised 
panel already mentioned. The cornice is enriched 
with deeply carved mouldings, and surmounted with: 
a carved representation of an open book. The 
design was voluntarily contributed by Mr. E. A. 
Heffer, architect, and the work has been carried out 
by Mr. Alfred Norbury, sculptor. 


———————>——— 


Tue CoNnsERVATIVE Lanp Socrery.—At the 
eightieth quarterly meeting of this society, held on 
Monday, the report of the Executive Committee 
stated that the receipts for the quarter were 
£36,972 7s. 10d., and for the year £116,019 10s. 1d., 
and the grand totals to Michaelmas, 1872, 
£1,835,393 9s. 8d. The total withdrawals since the 
formation of the society (1852) were £491,430 8s, 8d., 
and the last share number issued to Michaelmas 
was No. 87,669. The reserve fund amounts tc 
£10,500. The members elected as auditors, Mr. W. 
H. Clemow, manager of the Dudley and West Brom- _ 
wich Bank, West Bromwich, and Mr. James Goad, 
land and house agent, 287, Hssex-road Islington: 
and the Executive Committee appointed Mr. Thomas 
Russel, public accountant, 8, Leadenhall-street. E.C.. 
and Mr. Newnham Winstanley, 42, Orsett-terrace, at 
their two auditors. Tho report concluded by calling 
the attention of the shareholders to the fact that or, 
the 7thult. the twentieth anniversary of the society‘ 
commencement was completed, and that it has now 
entered on the twenty-first year. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 

our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to eorrespondence.] 

To OUR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
¢emplated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary 
business of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday. 


_ 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
geries of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at 2 charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s. 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each, 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING News, post free from this Office, for 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance. 

The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. 

= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


NOTICE. 


The time for sending in the drawings for the BUILDING 
NeEws School Planning Competition is extended to the 
30th of November, 1872. For particulars, see BUILDING 
NEws, August 9, 1872, p. 102, and Answers to Correspon- 
dents, September 6, 1872. 


————= 


RECEIVED.—W. M. & Co.—B. & Co.—H. W. W. & Son.— 
©. B. A.—C. H. & Co. 


E. H.B. and W. B. C.—We cannot answer any more ques- 
tions in reference to the school planning competition, 
as it might be unfair to those who have finished or com- 
menced their plans. 


————— 


Correspondence. 


po 
PLUMBER’S FURNACE. 
To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


Srr,—I trust you will consider the accompanying 
letter and illustration, although perhaps rather late 
in the day, as worthy of a place in your paper.’ The 
numerous fires which have occurred recently, and 
which have caused the destruction of, or serious in- 
jury to, many noble public buildings,ought to arouse 
in the minds of all practical men an earnest desire 
to do their utmost to devise some means of putting a 
stop to such fearful contingencies. It has beensug- 
gested, and probably with great reason, that the 
plumbers’ coke furnaces used in repairing roofs are 
frequently the occasion of these disasters. It cannot 
be denied that the plumbers’ furnaces at present 
used are most awkwardly constructed. I subjoin 
an illustration of a plumber’s furnace used in these 
parts, and frequently on board ship, where it is 
always supposed there is greater danger. I have 
sketched my illustration from the furnace used by 
Mr. J. W. Ackfield, a very intelligent and expe- 
rienced master plumber in this town, and I am in- 
debted to him for several of the improvements I 
have suggested. It will be seen at a glance how 
liable such an ordinary furnace is to upset, from the 
centre of gravity being carried so high. I have en- 
deavoured to obviate this difficulty in my improved 
furnace by considerably lowering the centre of gra- 
vity. I have also endeavoured to diminish danger 
by fitting a cover to the furnace, and a guard to the 
ash-pan. The cost of the improved furnace, if a 
number were made, would be only 10s. more than 
that of the ordinary furnace, and at the same time 
it would be perfectly safe. The plan and working of 
both furnaces will be understood by the description 
and letters attached. 

At some future time I hope to give a description 
and illustration of a soldering iron, which will work 
without any furnace and without any solder if re- 
quired.—I am, &c., CHARLES TURNER. 


12, Four Posts Hill, Southampton, October 7. 


DESCRIPTION. 


OrpDINARY.—A, outer case; Al, handles to lift 
D, ash 
pan; E, cleaning hole; F F, legs or standards. The 
The fire is 


furnace ; B, inner case; C, hearth or grate ; 


action of this furnace is very simple. 
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lighted upon the hearth C, the melting pot and sol- 
dering irons being introduced from above. The 
draught is through the bars of the grate and through 
the spaces between the inner and outer casing. 


Improvep.—A, outer case; A}, handles to lift 
furnace; A?, cover to furnace ; A8, lever handle and 
spring catch to furnace ; A‘, stay and catch to fur- 
nace when cover is raised; A, holes for introducing 
soldering irons; B, inner casing to furnace carrying 
hearth; Bl, lugs for lifting out inner casing; B?, 
brackets supporting hearth; C, hearth or grate; D, 
ash pan; D1, guard to ash pan worked by spring 
lever; D?, spring lever raising ash pan guard; E EB, 
draught holes; E1, cleaning hole; F F, casing to ash 
pan; G G, standards to support furnace. The 
action of the improved furnace is as follows :—The 
fire is lighted upon the hearth C, the draught being 
between the inner and outer casing, and also between 
the bars of the grate. The cover is raised, and fixes 
itself at the angle shown by the dotted lines; the melt- 
ing pot is introduced, and the soldering irons laid in 
the hollows A5. By slightly depressing the handle, 
the stay catch A‘ releases itself, and the cover falls 
into its place. To clean out ash pan, press down 
guard lever with one hand, and rake out ashes with 
the other. 


— 


PRESTON CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


Srr,—While on a ramble along the south coast, I 
heard that the little parish church of Preston, near 
Brighton, was undergoing restoration. As itis one 
of the churches I had before visited with pleasure, I 
went to see. what was being done. [ found that the 
chancel was not to be restored, and so beneath the 
chancel arch was placed a rough partition to inclose 
it, while the nave is undergoing a ‘thorough resto- 
ration” under a Brighton architect. The roof was 
completely taken off, and a new one substituted. 
Well, all this may be right, but, as you probably 
know, this church contains some very interesting 
wall paintings—‘‘ S. Michael Weighing Souls,” ‘‘S. 
Margaret,” ‘“‘A Scene from S. Thomas & Becket’s 
Life,” &c., on the east wall of nave, and several 
remains of figures in the jambs of the windows of 
nave. The whole of these were exposed to the 
weather (and it was raining when I visited the 
church), and against one of them was placed a 
ladder. I asked whether they ought not to be pro- 
tected, and was told in reply that they were so 
painted that weather could not hurt them, that as 
regarded the one against which the ladder was 
placed, it had been operated upon by a workman for 
three hours, and he could make nothing more of it 
than I saw then (that was not much, certainly). 
Now, what I should like to ask you is this: —Was 
my informant right in saying old wall paintings, 
such as these, are proof against bad weather ? And, 
as regards this particular instance, are not these 
paintings too valuable to be at the mercy of the 
British workman, exposed without any sort of pro- 
tection? Apologising for troubling you.—I am, &c.,, 
W-eR. 


ne 


PROPOSED ASYLUM, S. ANN’S HEATH 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—In the interests of architectural competition 
I send you the enclosed correspondence for publica- 
tion. I would only add one remark, that it is 
curious that two of the most uncompromising 
Classic architects should have been called in to advise 
on Gothic designs, and that Mr. Edmund Sharpe, 
than whom no one is better qualified as a judge of 
Gothic, should have had his report ignored in order 
that Mr. Holloway’s private opinion might derive 2 
colourable support from professional authority.—I 
have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


E. W. Gopwin. 


July 18, 1872. 


Srr,—In accordance with your request that we 
should examine the thirteen designs for the asylum 
which you are about to erect at S. Ann’s Heath, in 
order to advise you as to those most entitled to the 
two first premiums which you have offered to the com- 
petitors, and as to those entitled to the sum of £50 
each, we beg to report as follows :— 
Thirteen designs have been submitted, bearing the 
mottos stated below, and arranged in alphabetical 
order :—1. Alpha, 2. Au bon joueur vient la balle, 3. 
Choose the best, please the rest, 4. Con Amore, 6. 
Economy, 6. Humilitas, 7. Improbus labor omnia 
vincit, 8. Mens, 9. Mens sana in corpore sano, 10. 
Progress, 11. Quadrant, 12. Sanitas, 13. Vivere aut 
yincere. 
We have carefully examined the drawings and the 
descriptions having reference to the suggestions issued 
by you, and to the requirements of snch an institution. 
We have also had tables prepared showing the num- 
bers and sizes of the principal rooms and the amount 
of accommodation provided in those designs which 
seemed indisputably to be the most promising, together 
with the cubicalcontents of the several buildings. 

You were also so good as to callin the advice of 
Dr. Yellowlees and Dr. Lockhart Robertson, well 
known for their experience as able medical superin- 
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tendents of asylums. We must state that although 
there is considerable merit and taste displayed in the 
several projects, and evidence of a great amount of 
time and care having been bestowed upon the prepara- 
tions of the drawings, yet there is not one of the 
designs which would not require more or less modifi- 
cation of plan and genéral arrangement ere it could 
be carried into execution for practical working. Con- 
sequently we have selected that one as first which 
with the least alterations and no sacrifice of its own 
individual character, would, we believe, be the most 
Suited to your purpose and the least costly. 

We beg, therefore, to state our opinion that the first 
prize should be awarded to ‘ Alpha,” the second to 
‘“Improbus labor omnia vincit,” and that the following 
should, in the terms of your offer, receive £50 each :-— 
““Au bon joueur,” &., “Con amore,” ‘“ Economy,” 
“Mens,” “‘ Mens sana,” &c., ‘‘ Progress,” *“Qaadrant,” 
‘“WVivere aut vincere.” 

We cannot forbear to notice the series of drawings 
bearing the motto ‘‘ Quadrant ”’—a very original and 
artistic design, displaying a novelty of conception in 
the plan and much picturesqueness in the elevations. 
but with practical deficiencies and defects which pre- 
vented our placing it first or second.—We beg to re- 
main, sir, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) TuHos. L. DONALDSON. 
THos. HENRY WYATT. 


Thomas Holloway, Esq. 


533, Oxford-street, London, W.C., 
July 19, 1872. 


DEAR Srr,—I beg to inform you that having taken 
the best professional medical advice I could in order to 
arrive at the selection of the best design for the 
asylum I propose to erect at S. Ann’s Heath, I have to 
enclose you a copy of the report made to me by 
Messrs. Donaldson & Wyatt, by which you will learn 
that they suggest that I should award the first premium 
to the motto ‘“ Alpha,” by Messrs. Crossland, Salmon, 
& Jones, and the second to the design marked “ Im- 
probus labor omnia vincit,” by Mr. Alfred Smith, and 
that your design is entitled toa premium of £50, which 
I will remit you on Monday next. 

If you and other gentlemen, whose designs are pre- 
miated, desire that they should be exhibited, I will 
endeavour to secure a gallery at 9, Conduit-street, for 
that purpose. 

Thanking you for the great amount of time and care 
you have bestowed in the preparation of your meri- 
torious drawings—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


THOMAS HOLLOWAY. 
E. W. Godwin, Esq. 


533, Oxford-street, W.C., July 22, 1872. 


DEAR Sr1r,—As recommended in the award made by 
Messrs. Donaldson & Wyatt, I have the pleasure to 
enclose you a cheque for £50, for which please send 
receipt.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


THOMAS Hontoway. 
E. W. Godwin, Esq. 


July 23, 1872. 

DEAR Sr1R,—I haye to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note enclosing cheque for £50. 

In the report you were kind enough to send me I 
find two designs of mine are awarded premiums—one 
with the motto or word “‘Mens,” the other with the 
motto or word ‘‘ Quadrant.” 

As you have not specified which design the cheque 
is intended for, I append a receipt for the one which 
stands first in the report, marked ‘‘ Mens.” 

Lest it should haye escaped you, I shall mention that 
I have not received a cheque for the other design 
marked “ Quadrant.”—I remain, dear sir, yours faith- 
fully, (Signed) E. W. Gopwin. 

Thos. Holloway, Esq. 


533, Oxford-street, London, W.C., 
f July 24, 1872. 

DEAR S1r,—I am in receipt of your favour of the 
23rd inst. acknowledging a cheque I sent you for £50 
as a premium for your design under the motto of 
“Quadrant.” 

On the 15th of June, or thereabouts, you sent with 
your design marked ‘“‘ Quadrant ” an envelope in your 
handwriting with your name and address, but no men- 
tion is made that you had sent a second design marked 
“Mens,” nor have I until now known from whom the 
said design emanated, although I caused an advertise- 
ment to appear in the Builder of last Saturday, the 13th 
inst., requesting that the architect who had sent in 
this design would be pleased to communicate his name 
and address to me, but no notice has been taken of the 
advertisement, and it is only now, when I send you 
£50 for the design marked “ Quadrant,” that you in- 
form me that the design marked “‘ Mens ” was yours. 

I cannot understand why you did not, when com- 
municating to me on the 15th ult., say that you had 
also sent in a second design marked ‘“ Mens.” Had you 
haye done so, I should have informed you that I could 
not receive more than one drawing from you that 
would be eligible for a premium, as it would, in my 
opinion, have been acting unfairly to the other gentle- 
men who entered into the same competition with you, 
according to the terms of my printed suggestions ; con- 
sequently I cannot see at present any valid reason why 
I should premiate your second design marked “‘ Mens.” 
—lI am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


E. W. Godwin, Esq. THOMAS Hoitoway. 


29, Craven-street, Strand, July 27, 1872. 

DEAR SrR,—I had to leave town just before the de- 
Signs were sent in for the above, and the omission of 
the envelope containing my name was altogether an 
oversight of my clerk’s. In common with many other 
architects, I hardly ever read the Builder, and thus an 
advertisement might easily escape notice. 

The object of a competition under motto is to pre- 
serve seeret the architect’s name, and to give to merit 
in design, and that alone, the premiums proposed. 
There was nothing in your instructions to limit any 
architect as to the number of designs he might send in, 
nor did you propose to give premiums in any other 
way than as prizes for the best design. Had my de- 
sign marked “Mens” been by another architect, he 
would, according to your own showing, have received 
your premium. I fail to see what the authorship has 
to do with it. In the Bristol Assize Courts competi- 
tion, under motto, Mr. Waterhouse decided that the 
premiums should be given to the designs marked 
“1066,” ‘*Colston,” “ Nisi Prius.” They were all 
three designed by me, but the Town Council did not 
hesitate to give me the premiums. 

Until, therefore, I see other grounds than those 
named in your letter, I shall expect the premium of 
£50 which your professional referees haye awarded to 
my design.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) 

Thos. Holloway, Esq. 


E. W. Gopwin. 


August 5, 1872. 
DEAR Srr,—I beg to call your attention to my 
letter of the 27th ult., and shall be obliged by your 
cheque for £50, which I consider due to me according 
to the terms and report issued by you.—Yours faith- 
fully, E. W. Gopwin (per W. A. Ge); 
Thos, Holloway, Esq., 533, Oxford-street. 


533, Oxford-street, London, W.C., - 
August 17, 1872. 

DEAR S1r,—Tf you will refer to a paragraph on the 
17th page of the printed suggestions for a proposed 
lunatic asylum, of which you have a copy, you will find 
the following :— 

“The competition for the building will be open to 
not more than fifteen selected architects, and he whose 
designs shall be considered by Mr. Holloway to be the 
best will receive a premium of £200. The second best 
design will receive a premium of £100, and eight of 
the next best designs will each receive £50.” 

As thirteen designs were sent here, I concluded that 
they emanated from as many architects, and it was 
not until I received your letter of the 23rd July, 
acknowledging receipt of my cheque, that I learned 
that you had sent in two designs, and that only twelve 
architects had competed—eight, of course, being en- 
titled to £50 each. 

I have paid the premiums of £200, £100, and seyen 
others of £50 each, and I am prepared to pay to one of 
the three gentlemen—viz.,, Mr: J. Norton, Mr. Welby 
Pugin, or Messrs. Hine & Sons—the eighth premium 
of £50, 

Messrs. Donaldson & Wyatt’s report of the 18th ult. 
could go no further than to advise or recommend, 
their powers being so limited. I wrote to you on the 
19th July, recognising your plan under the motto of 
“Quadrant.” You have received a premium for that 
design, and I cannot recognise in any way your second 
design of ‘‘ Mens,” 

You very properly sent with your design marked 
“Quadrant” your name and address as being the 
author, but not until you had received my letter of the 
22nd July, with a cheque enclosed for £50, did you in- 
form me that “Mens” emanated from you. Had you 
acquainted me, as you should have done, that you had 
sent in a second design, I should:at once have returned 
it, as I could not, in fairness to others competing, 
allow more than one design to be sent from any one 
person. 

You state that on one oceasion Mr. Waterhouse 
awarded you two prizes for two designs. He was in 
that instance, I presume, fully empowered to do SO, 
but Messrs. Wyatt & Donaldson had no such power, 
and perhaps the competition was without limit as to 
numbers ; but be this as it may, I consider’the right of 
decision remains with me, and me alone; and that I 
am not bound tq recognise your second plan.—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, THOMAS Honnoway. 

E. W. Godwin, Hsq. 


29, Craven-street, Strand, Sept. 25, 1872. 
DEAR Srr,—Mr. Godwin, notwithstanding what you 
have written him, entertains hopes that you will yet 
see the fairness of his claim to the premium for his 
second design, and send him a cheque. He has been 
informed by all he has mentioned the matter to that it 
would be a most unusual proceeding on your part to 
refuse to premiate both his designs, ‘“Mens” and 
“Quadrant.” Will you kindly let him know, therefore, 
whether you intend adhering to your former decision ? 
—Yours truly, 
Wm. A. Gopwin (for E. W. Godwin). 
Thos. Holloway, Hsq., 533, Oxford-sfreet. 


533, Oxford-street, Sept. 26, 1872. 

DzEAR SiR,—I am in receipt of your two letters of 

the 24th and 25th inst., and in reply to the former, I 

have to say that if you send here at any time your de- 

sign “‘ Mens” will be delivered. It came here a second 

time from some photograph establishment. Had I 

. been here at the time I should haye directed it to be 
| sent to you. 


Now, as regards what you say in your second letter, 
Ihave only to reply that if you desire to try the ques- 


tion of right with me, Mr. Bowen May, of 67, Russell- 


Pian, 


Square, my solicitor, will accept service. I have said 


on former occasions all that I thought was necessary* — 
and I don’t see any more can be advanced on the 
subject. ay 
I assure you I should be considerably pained should 
your demand haye to be settled by a court of law.— 
Yours truly, THomaAs HoriowAy, 
E. W. Godwin, Esq. 


29, Craven-street, Strand, Sept. 28, 1879. 
Srr,—In reply to yours of the 26th inst., I beg to . 
say that for the information and in the interest of 
the profession at large, Mr. Godwin shortly purposes 


t 


& 


publishing the correspondence consequent upon your ~ 


refusal to premiate both his designs.—I am, sir, 
obediently, 
Wm. A. Gopwin 


(for E. W. Godwin), 
Thos. Holloway, Esq. - 


533, Oxford-street, Sept. 30, 1872. 
Srr,—Your letter of the 28th inst. acquaints me that 


you intend to publish the correspondence which hag 


passed between us, to which I see no objection.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 


E. W. Godwin, Esq. THomAs HoLuoway. 


Iutercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[2668.]—Measuring the Height of Chimney — 
Stacks, &c.—Is there any simple method of ascer- 


yours s" a 


- 


Kel 


taining the height of chimney stacks or spires, &¢., — 


without an instrument? TI shall be happy to see an 
answer in the affirmative, and the rule-—VALUER. 


[2669.]—Circle upon Circle.—I am sadly disap- 
pointed, as well as many others of the readers of the — 


BuILvING News, that the question (2649, p. 191) put 


by “BE. L, 8.” on the circle upon circle has elicited but 


one answer—that by ‘‘H. C.,” which I don’t deem 


satisfactory. In Vol. XXI., No. 872 (Sept. 22, 1871), 
p. 221, there is a report made of a visit made to the 


Bradford Mechanics’ Institute, where there were seen © 


masons at work on models of skew bridge, circle on 


circle, &c. ; joiners at staircases, handrails, roofs, domes, 


&c. I should think if application were made to them 


they would probably furnish an answer to the problem. oa 


J), ei. 
[2670.]—Warborough Church, Berks.—The 


tower of this church is a seventeenth century one, built 
partly with old stonework, &c., at the west end of a i 
nave of Decorated period. The west wall of the nave 
is of the older date, and hidden behind a gallery are a — <i 
fine tower archway, and above it a small doorway. 
From the ringers’ floor this doorway communicates 


with the church. Its inner arch to the tower is, I 


should think, of the date of the tower; but the door- — 


way itself, with shafts in the jambs, and a segment head — 
very nicely moulded, is evidently of Decorated charac- 
ter. I have met with a similar thing elsewhere. Now, 


can any of your readers tell me what it was intended _ 


for? I don’t think it could have led to the upper side 
of groining, for there is no evidence of the church © 
having ever been groined ; and since it is below the — 
roof collar, it cannot have been to pass along the upper 


part of roof. Any information that will throw light — 


on its use will greatly oblige.—W. R. 


(2671.]—Party Walls.—Would any correspon- 
dent inform me, through “‘Tntercommunication,” if a 


person is allowed to build a house against mine, , 


making use of side wall to plaster on ? Also, if allowed 


to carry up a brick on edge against same? My idea — 


is he ought to builda party wall sufficient to stand — 
if mine was ever to be taken away.—A SUBSCRIBER. : 


REPLIES. | 


(2656.]—Puzzolana. — Do I understand from 


“J.T. J.’s” reply that bricks, tiles, and chips of 
pottery, when ground to a very fine powder, form a 
hydraulic cement without any other admixture ?—M. 


[2660.;—Cement and Mortar.—_I am much — 
obliged for Mr. Gilbert R. Redgraye’s interesting and 
extremely practical reply to my query. I would men- ant 
tion that in the case of the failure of the cement paving 


alluded to, the bottom under the paving was very dry 
when the cement was laid down, and has been ever 


since, and is now also perfectly dry, but the peculiar 
nature of this failure is that the work has come up in 
an immense sort of bubble after having been apparently — 
sound and unmoved for eighteen months after having 
been laid. Since writing my lastI have been informed 
by a bricklayer that he has noticed that in a brick on — 
edge in cement coping to a wall where there are occa 
sional rounded ramps, the bricks will lift at the ramps — 
and become loose there after having been apparently — 


sound for twelve months. With regard to the skinning 
of the top surface, I intended this not to mean the 


shelling off of the,top coat, but the separation of a film 
from the top of the top coat, which it appears to me 
must have been caused by wetting and floating too 
much in the finishing with a gteel, float, by which — 
means the cement was brought to the surface, and 
there formed a brittle and at the same time porous 
skin. I have endeavoured to form cement paving as 
an artificial stone, so that it might wear all through its’ 
thickness alike, by laying it in one coat of material all — 
through the same—vyiz., cement and washed sand—but. 
the result is not at all satisfactory.—R. L. 
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On Office Table, 
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A Mustcat Locat Boarp.—The Wallasey 
Local Board appears to have for one of its 
members a candidate for a lunatic asylum. At a 
recent meeting this gentleman, objecting to the 
manner in which a motion of his had been received 
by the Board, entered the room with a parcel, untied 
it, and exposed to view 4 large pair of shining brass 
cymbals, which he deliberately fastened to his hands, 
and threatened to give the Board some music if they 
did not entertain his motion, at the same time stating 
that they (the Board) were interfering with the rights 
of a member. The chairman attempted to go on 
with the proceedings, when the member raised his 
eymbals and commenced a variety of performances. 
The chairman called the musical member to order, 
but he again sounded his cymbals, and declared 
that if there were 1000 men before him with bayonets 
he should not be put down. He eventually succumbed 
to one policeman. 


Worxkine Men’s Home.—In the current number 
of Fors Clavigera Mr. Ruskin states that he has 
been asked to contribute to the purchase of a park 
near the metropolis, and he replies ‘‘I will not; and 
beg you, my working readers, to understand, once 
for all, that I wish your homes to be comfortable and 
refined; and that I will resist to the utmost of my 
power all schemes founded on the vile modern notion 
that you are to be crowded in kennels till you are 
nearly dead, that other people may make money by 
your work, and then taken out in squads by tramway 
and railway, to be revived and refined by science and 
art. Your first business is to make your homes 
healthy and delightful; then, keep your wives and 
children there, and let your return to them be your 
daily ‘holy day.’” 

TrecHnicAL Epucation 1x FrANcE.—There has 
just been founded at Rouen, under the patronage of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Société d’Emulation, 
and the Rouen Lloyd’s, an “‘ Upper School of Industry,” 
organised on the widest basis, and specially intended 
for the instruction of persons who are to be placed at 
the head of manufacturing establishments, &c. The 
school was opened on Monday last, the 7th inst., and 
will not only give that general education necessary for 
‘the management of any industrial work, but also 
the special instruction required, in all the chief de- 
partments of national industry, such as spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, the chemical arts, machine making, 
&¢e. The teachers who havebeen selected are men who 
unite to extensive theoretical knowledge an extensive 
acquaintance with practical work. Workshops, 
laboratories, and collections of specimens of various 
objects have been fitted up with great care, and 
efforts will be made to maintain them on a level 
wish the progress of discovery and invention, so 
that the students may be provided with all that is 
necessary for the successful prosecution of their 
studies. ‘‘The Upper School of Industry” is to be 
connected with the‘t‘ Upper Commercial School,” and 
will be placed under the same administration. It is 
expected that it will receive support from all those 
persons who interest themselves in commercial and 

. industrial education. 


ARBITRATION IN THE IRon TRADE.—The North 
of England Arbitration Board held a meeting on 
Tuesday at Darlington, Mr. Rupert Kettle being 
arbitrator, to decide what class of workmen should 
be entitled to the late advance of 20 per cent., and 
also to obtain, if possible, a uniform scale of wages 
for the same class of work. In the case of the 

-shinglers at Monkwearmouth, it was decided that the 
dispute must be left to mutual arrangement. With 
regard to the men entitled to the advance, Mr. Kettle 
decided that only those who were permanently 

_employed could be entitled to it, as many men were 
classed as iron workers in the North that were not in 
Staffordshire or Wales. Speaking generally, Mr. 
Kettle thought that men who had subscribed to the 

Board of Arbitration would be entitled to the 
advance, exceptin specialcases. The proceedings of 
the Board were very harmonious. 


German Fresco Parnrives. — The Cologne 
Gazette says that a very interesting discovery, has 
just been made at Fribourg. In removing the white- 
wash from the walls of the old post-office of that 
town, some fresco paintings have been discovered, 
which seem to be the production of Holbein or of his 
school. The building was formerly known as’ the 

_ Baster Hof, or Court of Bale, and Holbein was a 
_ hative of that town. Unfortunately, the paintings 
have suffered serious damage. 


Tue CuetseA VEsTRY AND THE MErroroLitAN 
Rattway Company.—At the last meeting of the 
Chelsea Vestry, Mr. Birch called attention to the 


Metropolitan District Railway Company, by which 
the Company bound themselves to restore all streets, 
houses, &c., disturbed by them 'six months after the 
11th July, 1864. Mr. Birch commented on the un- 
sightly hoarding which is now at the north-west 
corner of Sloane-square, in front of a quantity of 
waste land. .A memorial was read from various in- 
habitants of Sloane-square, complaining of this 
hoarding and waste land, which caused a serious 
drawback to their business. The vestry resolved to 
instruct their solicitors to take the necessary action 
to get the terms of the Company’s contract carried 
out. 


Duraziniry or OAK.—At the annual meeting of 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society, 
held last week at West Drayton, those who 
assembled explored the site of old Drayton House, 
where the Pagets—now Earls of Exbridge and 
Marquises of Anglesey—kept great state for two 
centuries after the Reformation down to the 
demolition of their mansion and the sale of the 
property to another family a little after the middle 
of the last century. The party next drove across to 
Harmondsworth, where the church and the magnifi- 
cent barn of the adjoining farm formed the principal 
attractions. The barn is one of the finest in the 
kingdom, it is nearly 200ft. long by about 40ft. 
broad and 40ft. high, and the original oak timbers 
with which it was built nearly 500 years ago, together 
with itsbeams and even the oaken pins by which it is 
fastened together, are still perfectly sound. 


Tue InstiruTion or Cryi ENGInEERS.—The 
list of members of this society now contains the 
names of 16 honorary members, 754 members, 1,122 
associates, and 243 students, making a total of 2,135 
of all classes. During the last three months the 
deaths have been recorded of Messrs. Nathaniel 
Beardmore and Joseph Walter Gale, members, and 
of Messrs. Edward Banfield, Charles Haslett, Thomas 
Howard, Robert Johnson, and William Sykes, asso- 
ciates. In the period referred to, no addition has been 
made to the list, as the meetings have been suspended 
during the vacation. 


Society oF Enarnerers.—The first meeting of 
the Society for the session 1872-3, was held on 
Monday evening last, the chair being occupied by 
the President, Mr. Jabez Church. A paper was read 
by Mr. E. G. Bartholomew on “ Telegraphic Bat- 
teries.” The author commenced by referring to the 
two papers he had previously read before the Society 
on the subjects of ‘‘ Telegraphic Conductors,” and 
‘¢ Telecraphic Instruments,” observing that the pre- 
sent paper on batteries would render the subject com- 
plete. He compared the electric telegraph to the 
steam-engine—the conductor represented the steam- 
pipe, the instrument the engine, and the battery the 
boiler. The author then went on to describe the 
different kinds of batteries, the principles of their 
construction, and to explain the laws by which the 
force generated is governed. Pointing out that the 
force generated was proportionate to the chemical 
action, and to the consumption of some of the ele- 
ments of the battery, he showed the necessity for 
preventing any such action or decomposition from 
proceeding, unless the resulting force was utilised. 
The author further showed how, by rendering the 
surface of the most oxidisable metal homogeneous, 
local action was suppressed. The various methods 
of joining up the elements, whether as forming ‘one 
large plate, or in series, was alluded to, and the 
resulting character of the force explained. 


Tue Drarinc or THE ZuypDER ZeEE.— The 
Vaderland of the Hague announces that the project 
of drying the Zuyder Zee (the space between Wier- 
ingden and Medemblick, of about 50,000 acres) 
is again under discussion. The example of the Lake 
of Haarlem is there to show that, nothwithstanding 
the immense difficulties of the task, the ground 
gained from the sea by the hand of man and de- 
voted to agriculture, largely remunerates the expense 
of the acquisition, Is is known also that the 
Zuyder Zee was not always the immense gulf it 
now is, but was once a thick forest, bathed by a 
river, which, after traversing several small inland 
lakes, threw itself into the sea near the Texel. 
About five eenturies back the waters of the ocean, 
rushing in by the mouth of the stream, reached 
these ponds, and, causing them to overflow, produced 
a generai inundation. 


TEARING UP THE STREETS. — Remonstrances 
against the practice of constantly tearing up the 
streets have hitherto been so useless that those who 
complained before complain no more. It is only a 
fortnight since we (The Metropolitan) drew atten- 
tion to the fact that Leadenhall-street has been ‘‘ up” 
three times since the beginning of the year, and on 
Monday it was stated, at a sitting of the City Com- 
missioners of Sewers, that the thoroughfare was 


ferms of the contract between the Vestry and the | being again disturbed. The engineer said the Com- 


missioners were powerless to prevent these disturb- 
ances, because the Gas and Water Companies 
possessed authority, by Act of Parliament, to take 
up the streets when they thought fit. If this be so, 
the sooner the attention of Parliament be called to 
the subject the better. Meanwhile, we may suggest 
that some police restriction should be placed on those 
companies which have the privilege of rooting up the 
pavements whenever it suits them. They ought 
surely to be made liable to the law of obstruction as 
well as other people. 


<> —_—— 


CHIPS. 


A new Church School was opened at Monks 
Eleigh on the 27th ult. It isin the Elizabethan 
style, and will accommodate 140 children. Mr. 
Hawkins is the builder. 

The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
was laid on Tuesday week, at Nuneaton. The cost 
will be £1,400. Mr. C. Box, of Stretton-under-Tosse, 
j8 the builder. 


The well-known Rosherville Gardens and Hotel 
were sold on Tuesday, the hotel for £4,500, and the 
gardens for £24,600. 


The interesting little Early English church of 
Cowley, near Cheltenham, was reopened on the 22nd 
ult. by the Bishop of Gloucester, after a complete 
restoration under the direction of Mr. Albert Harts- 
horne. 

On the 27th ult., the Bishop of Oxford reopened 
Frieth chapel, in the parish of Hambledon, Bucks, 
after the addition of a south aisle, at a cost of £450. 
Mr. H. Woodyer was the architect. 


At a meeting of the Town Council of Winchester, 
held on the 3rd inst., Mr. John James Lancefield 
was unanimously elected city surveyor. ‘There were 
35 applicants for the appointment. 

Mr. Henry James Lancefield was on the 4th inst. 
appointed Clerk of ‘Works, at the New Guildhall, 
Police-station, Museum, &c., now in the course of 
erection in Winchester, from the designs of Messrs. 
Jeffery & Skiller, of Hastings, the contractors being 
Messrs. Joseph Bull & Sons, of Southampton. 


A new iron railway bridge across the Allan has 
been constructed by the Caledonian Railway 
Company. It is asolid and neat structure, supported 
in the centre by a stone pier. 


A great bridge has just been completed by the 
Fivés-Lille Company, spanning the Nile at Cairo. 
Its total length is 1,353ft., and its width 38ft. It is 
composed of girders resting upon stone piers, and 
the centre span swivels to allow vessels to pass 
through. 

The new City of London Library and Museum, 
Guildhall, which has been erected from a design by 


‘Mr. Horace Jones, F.R.I.B.A., the City Architect, 


will be formally opened about the end of next month 
by a conversazione. 

In the recent repair of South Leigh Church, near 
Oxford, after taking off many coats of whitewash, 
some wall paintings of the fifteenth century appeared. 
They are in distemper, though faded, and are capable 
of recovery; the oldest are “The Resurrection,” 
and “ The Weighing of Souls.” 


A new church, capable of holding about 250 
persons, was opened at Perranporth, in the parish of 
Perranzabuloe, Cornwall, on the Ist inst. The 
architect was Mr. H. M. Perry, and the cost about 
£800. 


Mr. John Hart, builder, the largest owner of 
property in Leamington, committed suicide by hang- 
ing himself in his house on Tuesday morning. The 
act is believed to have been committed through over- 
taxed brainwork. 


The dome of the Vienna Exhibition building for 
next year will be the largest yet constructed. It 
will be 275ft. high and 353 in diameter, and in the 
latter measurement it will be about treble the size 
of the dome of 8. Paul’s, more than twice the size of 
S. Peter’s, and very nearly double that of the London 
Exhibition of 1862. 

Upon excavating for a foundation for the new Post 
Office, in 8. Martin’s-le-Grand, a quantity of old 
ware was dug up, and is now at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

The Lambeth Vestry recently sent afew of its 
members “as a deputation to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and received, shortly afterwards, a bill 
amounting to £3 2s. 4d. for refreshments. The 
journey from the Lambeth Vestry Hall, in Kenning- 
ton-road, to Spring Gardens (a distance of about 
two miles) must be very exhausting. 


A “Model Houses Association” is talked of. It is 
to be “purely philanthropic” in principle, and the 
promoters propose to effect their object by pulling 
down the London rookeries and putting up better 
dwelling places onthesites. Many similar proposals 
have failed, and if this one is to succeed the “ purely 
philanthropic ” element must be eliminated. 


The Church of §. Peter, Cornhill, is undergoing 
extensive reparation and improvement (including re- 
pewing), and will be reopened early in December. 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


LonpDoN.—The adjourned meeting of the carpenters 
and joiners’ ‘“‘ Uniformity of Time and Wages Delega- 
tion” was held on Saturday last. The chairman said 
that since the last meeting the strikes at Messrs. 
Gillow’s, Oxford-street, and Corbett & M'‘Clymont’s, 
Brompton, had been arranged on terms satisfactory to 
the committee, and there were onlya few isolated cases 
now to be dealt with. With respect to Corbett & 
M‘Clymont’s firm, it was only intended to take on 
about 15 of the carpenters at present, and this would 
leave about 40 men still to be provided for during the 
coming week. He would, therefore, suggest that one 
more levy of 6d. be made, to be paid on Saturday even- 
ing next. He thought Corbett & M‘Clymont’s men 
were men worthy of all praise, for the manly way in 
which they had acted.—Mr, Isaac moved “that a levy 
of 6d. be paid on next Saturday evening.” He thought 
this would be the last required in the present move- 
ment. The motion was unanimously adopted.—The 
secretary read a letter from the secretary to the masters, 
stating that his committee clearly understood that by 
the agreement only half an hour was to be allowed for 
dinner-time upon outdoor jobs during the winter 
months. He asked for the instructions of the dele- 
gates upon the point.—It was moved that the secretary 
write to the Masters’ Committee stating that the depu- 
tation left the interview with the full impression that 
the dinner-time was to be one hour all the year round, 
and that, therefore, the half-hour dinner-time could 
not be accepted. The motion was agreed to.—Mr. 
Matkin, in reply to a question, said the balance-sheet 
containing the full accounts was in the hands of the 
printers, and would be ready in a few days. The total 
sum received by the Strike Committee had been over 
£7,000, and the balance left in hand, he hoped, would 
be sufficient to pay the cost of printing the balance- 
sheet. All other liabilities had been discharged. He 
hoped the levy of 6d., as the last, would be paid up 
well and punctually next Saturday. Some discussion 
ensued as to the future conduct of the movement, 
which several delegates contended should not be closed 
until they had obtained the ‘‘nine hours and nine- 
pence” unconditionally, while others advocated the ap- 
pointment ofa ‘* Watch Committee,” who should have 
the power to convene a general meeting of delegates 
if thought necessary. Ultimately, however, it was 
decided that as the delegates must meet again on 
Saturday evening next, the question as to future 
operations should be then decided upon. 


—____. 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, anc Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOG, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & Gs SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates, 


ee Se 


TENDERS: 


BRIXTON.—For the erection of five houses in the Low- 
don-road, Brixton, for H. W. Nevill, Esq. Messrs. Haber- 
shon & Pite, architects, Bloomsbury-square:— 

MOM IO 1G LN OPSUON: sosveassscccoascccoece. once ceiceey £2374 
Woodward esac 
Adamson & Sons............ 


PLIST See seccrteeoscets 2330 
Ritson 2297 
ONG OSIN GN Uiicn cocwesd steicceeeaeoee posi ieee 2245 
PRON LUC Beanccdeerscs sconces eee eUsath coho ae 2117 
EI BCOCE Rave cs cn cacuseaseee rare ee oh rae ae 2115 
Morgan ........6 nevanad du snvaeucabeersceueatibepectascrsy 2100 


BrIxToN.—For the erection of four shops at Brixton for 
H. W. Nevill, Esq. Messrs. William T. Habershon & 
Pite, architects, Bloomsbury-square:— 


Adamson & Son.........060 Sohactesseicnccehosessecee £3190 
Woodward ....... Seasipespeart Sesecabanvevoccsvecsncees 3150 
PFI o ae sacaddsescescersscesesensercecam ent atc teehee aes. 3070 
Mprmple lil Osbers sc, dotercersent succes canwebvossteececs 8024 
FUItSON ecvasescodecencce 3025 
Chessum . 3010 
MOT PAN Tet cresesssaboscetscacectavenes cecrestopereteccsece 2995 
PHISCOCE Soe cctaseetaereneesseckoaececsice : 2815 
Haynes ....... sub caebeeecetsavareunecoaues Seaeeebecte 2738 
MLODQUO agecseatonchesbastasaecseae as ceeove ewe ve 2009 


CANTERBURY.—For additions to Elmstone Court, near 
Canterbury, Kent, for Mr. W. J. G. Barrett. Mr. Richard 
Martin, architect :— 

Bridgman, Nuthall, & West.......ccccessssssseesse £2478 
Wilson & Son 2290 
Jarrett (accepted) ........066 exeapees eyes seonserscaces CLO’. 


Croypon.—For the erection of the Oval-road School, 
Croydon ;— 


HAPs eee reneeseesseeeeereseces 


Nightingale ........... £3969 0 0 
Taylor & So 3656 9 0 
Walitloy oss suis sass noe Rea 3605 0 0 
PANIOD eecoteasetse tures 3040 19 1 
Pen destian ito tds 3 3196 0 0 
WiniehtsBrothers cit soccs mete eee 3157 0 0 
Waterson & Co. (accepted).....ceeee- 3045 0 0 
BPCarin ge sO en ei pM ee 2969 0 0 
Peskett & Taylor*® ........cccccsssssossesecee 2961 0 0 

0 6 

6 0 


ereeereee See eereeeecenereeee 


* Withdrawn. 


CUDDINGTON.—For erecting stabling for Mr. A. Hector, 
Worcester House, Cuddington, Surrey. Messrs. John 
Giles & Gough, architects. Quantities by Mr. Goode :— 


Jocelyne (accepted)........eee Stbeavessvorecs eovee L871 


ENFIELD.—For the erection of lodge and farm buildings 
at the Ridgeway Oaks, Enfield, for F. 8. Foley, Esq. Mr. 
Thomas J. Hill, architect :— 

CIOL CIGU SONA iestautdeansecsesccbactsanssscaveccduesscases 

L.& W. D, Patman ...04..0+.. 
Bayes & Rammage.......... 
WIRTH cciecertiacaninese ecceeete 
CHGS 'h crerencseice Benies dusigacecastewareuswece Rreakbaen . 


EssEx.—For additions and repairs to Stacie’s Farm 
House, Manningtree, Essex. Quantities by Mr. Ormes :— 


Mamba coe evceccs Ehacuresvcosteatcsumcreteese £488 0 0 
Saunders &Son...... 407 0 0 
Capon .....ecere ettcacee 463 10 0 


GREENWICH.—For offices for the Phenix Gas Company 
at their works at Greenwich. Messrs. Church & Rickwood, 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Johnson 
Garland 
Tongue 

KUrkKA(QCBODLOU): diccceccccesteeserssticovevennstees cere 


HeErts.—For the erection of new farm buildings at 


Shenley, Herts, for W. Edwards, Esq. Mr. A. King, 
architect :— 
OGrad oll Me rerrocecnacstccsceks<chexcoses? vtalsovesssnoseeter £490 
Adams & Co. 470 
Cook & Groom . we 464 
BON CO! sasbsanecuhtecesnscnescecanwacs sessaaseveverss cus sates 408 


Lonpon.—For alterations, &¢., at the “Rutland Arms,” 
Rutland-street, Hampstead-road, for Mr. Richard Miles, 
Mr. Charles Bradley, architect :— 


OBATTR fisiecosvonder-os aaueaeseesontnteycbac apepenenieccadess £179 
DDUPTB A 1S. pitino sneaebh ens 175 
Berridge (accepted) 175 


LONDON. —For boundary enclosure to 8. Stephen's 
Church, North Bow. Messrs. Tolley & Dale, architects :— 
Scrivener & White 
OVI YF Gh Oss ccstaccssstasccece eeciseeed. MUP TTR EE 
W212 D Bro Wil vcasoctucntsverce>sheas 


Lonpon.—For the erection of the ‘Turnpike House” 
public-house at Stamford-hill. Mr. R. Button, jun., archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Barber ;— 


MGI .cdscvescevecevacuesdsectvenrecevedaies 


Jarvis 


MORTLAKE.—For certain repairs to the Bootmakers’ 
Asylum, Mortlake. No quantities:— 


ooooce 


PORTSMOUTH.—For the erection of the Public Elemen- 
tary School in New-road, Buckiand, for the Borough of 
Portsmouth School Board. Mr, Thos. Hellyer, architect :— 


HIVSHS BIOthOEs fevescssacusceewessaccceeaces £3850 0 0 
IBUTDIAGO Stee ete ccevecesateccvonenadeutectaters 3500 0 0 
Light; Brothers s..c.2.-iscectev conve 3459 0 0 
(oTticke sco. chvesssatearvenchdssepecewe 3439 0 0 
Ward ccseareccereve sutdasbessiepacstere 3397 0 0 
Barnes & Moody. 3200 0 0 
Eades Brothers .... 3 Pel 9da 0140 
Morey (accepted) ...cccscsccccseses See) @OLOD 0, HO 
Smith....... Salunsesstesvsacacescscruethccsseneiie 3150 17 0 
TS 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 

BATH STONE OFFICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
——— 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 
Assuppliedto H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 


The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially.adaptedfor 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &. 


[ADVT.] 


(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable or Gothic Architecture, at prices at 
under. 


In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


Per Eqgquivalentto 

1,200 Slates. per square 

Best Green Slatesl4by7... .. 217 6 ... 16s.6d: 

Do. do. AS D'S vie. ecw tends Gece LOSNGde 
Do. do. LB DY 7 sek sate 25) 0) Omens nd ae 
Do. do. D2 DYi7 ese pa Siete Greene iss! 
Do. do. D2 by Gai) aes (Lie aOtresell ga 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap. 
plication to 


MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 


Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picca- 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 
Westminster. ; 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHESTER, October 31.—For plans for the alteration 
and improvement of S. Paul’s Church, Boughton. The 
architect whose plan is most approved will be employed 
as the architect of the works, on the usual conditions. 
and a premium of £20 will be given for the second 
best.—Rey. H. Falloon, S. Paul’s Parsonage, Chester. 


THE Royau NoRTHERN AGRICULTURAL Socirnry 
(DWELLINGS FOR AGRICULTURAL Lazvournrs) 
October 31.—Premiums are offered by this society for 
sets of plans, with specifications, for labourers’ dwellings 
of the following description, viz:—Class I.—Separate 
cottages on one floor, or on two floors. Class Tt 
Blocks of two or more cottages on one floor, or on two 
floors.—Mr. Alexander Yates, Secretary, 83, Union- 
street, Aberdeen, i 


VIENNA, December 31,—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 


the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett-— 


hoff Monument, Vienna, 
—<>-_—__ 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 15.—For supply- 


ing Her Majesty’s Dockyards with ironmongers’ sun- 
dries.—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Con- 
tracts. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 16.—For the. 


supply of ironmongery and tinware for warrant officers’ 
mess.—F’. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts, 


ADMIRALTY, October 16.—For the erection of a 


coast-guard station at South Kessock, Inverness,— 


Director of Works Department, Admiralty, Spring- 
gardens-terrace, S.W. 


ADMIRALTY, October 17.—For the supply of iron 
nails to Her Majesty’s dock and victualling yards, 
—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. 

ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), October 18.—¥or the 
supply of wire to Her Majesty’s Dockyards.—Mr., F, 
W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. ; 

BILLERICAY HIGHWAY BOARD, October 21.—For 
the erection of a bridge over the Washway, near the 


farm of Mr. Merrington, Momtnessing.—Mr. C. GC, 


Lewis, Jun., Clerk, Brentwood. 


BIRKENHEAD IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS, 
October 16.—For re-constructing and diverting part of 


Grange-vale Outfall Sewer.—Mr. Ambrose Udler, Clerk 


to the Commissioners, Birkenhead, 


BrirsTaL LocaAL BOARD (Gasworks), October 10a 


For the purchase of gas-tar and ammoniacal liquor.— 


Mr. J. Smith, Clerk to the Local Board, Gas Office, 


Birstal. 


BoARD OF WoRKS (Holborn District), Oct. 21.—For 


the construction of 960ft. of half-brick sewer and other 
works in Great Saffron-hill.—S. W. Hopwood, Clerk 
to the Board, 47, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


BoMBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For the 


concession of the right to lay down and work for three 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming, 


& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to he 


sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 


BRADFORD SCHOOL BoARD, October 18.—For the 
erection of Dudley Hill School.—Messrs. Knowles & 
Wilcock, Architects, 9, Leeds-road, Bradford. ne 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, January 15, 1873.—For the 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G. 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner, Land and Works. 
Victoria, British Columbia. ti 

EXxETER.—For additions to the Victoria Hall.—Mr. 
J. Chudleigh, jun., architect, Newton Abbott. es 

GASLIGHT AND COKE CoMPANY, October 31.—For 
the purchase of the coke manufactured at Beckton, 
from January 1 to September 30, 1873.—Mr. J. O. 
Phillips, Secretary, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, October 17.—For the 
supply of Quebec yellow pine.—Mr. F. G. Saunders, 
Paddington Station, W. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WoRKS, October 17.— 
For the supply of materials, and the execution of day 


and measured works to the main drainage sewers, — 


pumping-stations, &c.—Mr. J. Pollard, Clerk to the 
Board, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY, October 15.—For the erection 


of a passenger station at Nuneaton.—Engineer’s Office, 
Midland Railway, Derby. 


OUDE AND ROHILKUND RAILWAY, October 23.— 
1.—l'or the supply of ironwork for the superstructure 
of a bridge over the River Goomtee, at Juanpore- 
2.—For the supply of the ironwork for superstructure 
of a bridge over the River Sail, at Juanpore.—Mr. 
C. Johnston, Managing Director, 110, Cannon-st., B.C. 

PRIESTWICH, Oct. 17.—For altering the corridor at 
the workhouse, Crumpsall.—Mark Ogden, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, York-street, Cheetham. — 


RAMSGATE, Oct. 21.—For the supply of 50 gully 
gratings, frames, and weirs, for the Local Board.—E. 
Ellice-Clark, Assistant Surveyor to the Board, Town 
Hall Ramsgate, 


S. HELEN’s, October 17.—For the erection of pro- 
posed new Town Hall and police buildings in Cotham- 
street.—Messrs. Culshaw & Sumners, Architects, Rum- 
ford-court, Liverpool. 

SHEFFIELD, Oct. 16.—For the erection of a district 
police station in London-road, Highfield.—John Yeo- 
mans, Town Clerk, Sheffield. 
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THE DAWN OF THOUGHT IN 
CHURCH DESIGN. 


TS is a remark of M. Viollet le Duc that no 
fashion lasts for ever—not even an ab- 
surd one. A change is sure to happen sooner 
or later ; and the belief is encouraging when 
we apply it to the many fashions of our time, 
which can scarcely change for the worse. 
One such fashion—that which for thirty years 
or more has tyrannised over all that pertains 
to church design—does seem to be making 
preparations for departure. The papers read 
at the recent Church Congress—the expressed 
opinions of some eminent ecclesiologists, lay 
as well as professional—the occasional utter- 
ances of such journals as the Saturday Review 
and the Athenzum, and the criticisms of such 
independent Medizvalists as the portrayer 
of the ‘Church Architect” in last week’s 
Buitpinc News, all point the same way. 
Church designers are growing tired of being 
treated like children, and church founders 
are growing tired of childish work. One 
generation has lived and died in leading- 
strings, and that, it may be hoped, will 
suffice. One race of architects has tried the 
experiment of suppressing their reason, and 
acting as if their souls were not their own ; 
the results are patent to the world, and every 
one may see whether the success was worth 
the sacrifice. 

The fashion of the last thirty years may be 
briefly described as this: to make old 
churches look like new ones, and new 
churches like old ones. When it was a 
question of building, for a modern congrega- 
tion in a modern town, a place for worship 
according to the reformed ritual, then the 
works of the Middle Ages were contemplated 
with fear and trembling. It was not reverence 
merely, nor the intelligent admiration which 
it becomes us to feel for those whose feats, 
perhaps, no one now living will equal; it was 
a blind indiscriminating submission which 
did as little honour to its receivers as its 
givers. It put all precedents on a level ; 
the greatest master-mason of the thirteenth 
century was an infallible authority ; but so 
was the smallest village carpenter, and the 
former, could he have returned to earth with 
the ordinary passions of humanity, might 
have had more kicks than thanks to bestow 
on some who called themselves his disciples. 
[f anything could have saved them, it would 
certainly be his inextinguishable laughter, 
not so much at the badness of their work as 
at the pedantry and lifelessness of it. Bad 
work—in the sense of its being coarse, im- 
perfect, and uncouth—was common in the pre- 
Gothic era, and not rare in any; but then it 
had one redeeming quality. It was the work 
of men who, with such brains and such train- 
ing as they had, were really doing their best. 
They relied on themselves, and made the most 
of their faculties ; they met their difficulties 
fairly, and whether they conquered or were 
beaten, at any rate, they fought them like 
men. ‘The departing generation of church 
architects did exactly the opposite. To 
suppress all reason, all invention, all free 
force of every kind, was apparently their one 
persistent effort. To master any difficulty 
which had not already been mastered for 
them they seem to have held little less than 
a deadly sin. The whole history of art has 
hardly, perhaps, such another contrast as 
that between the Medieval church-builders 
—daring, versatile, inventive, full of life and 
freshness and originality—and their abject 
copyists, who spent their lives in renouncing 
all those self-reliant qualities which made 
their exemplars what they were. Servility, 
however, is not reverence, and while the one 
may accompany the most thorough freedom 
of thought and action, the other does not 


shrink from desecrating what it professes to 
adore. The thirteenth and fourteenth century 
builders, though it would have been pardon- 
able for them to think lightly of their prede- 
cessors, yet treated their productions with 
respect. If they removed an earlier work 
to replace it with something incomparably 
more precious, how often have they left us, 
and left us untouched, by way of memorial, 
some interesting relic of the pre-existing 
structure. Their self-styled successors, on 
the contrary, seemed determined to leave 
nothing undefiled, and though too timid to 
use their own judgment in their own build- 
ings, they acted as if caution were needless 
when it was only the treasures of old 
English art that were concerned. Lifeless 
design and reckless “‘ restoration” have been, 
on the whole, the special characteristics of 
the departing race of church-architects, and, 
though what they have produced will vanish, 
what they have effaced will never return. 
‘There is a soul of goodness in things 
evil,” and it would be hard if all this mischief 
had not produced some incidental benefits. 
By the vivisection of our churches and 
minsters, some knowledge of their anatomy 
and some public interest in Gothic architec- 
ture have become generally diffused. So far, 
this generation is in a better position than the 
last one for using the Gothic style in the only 
way in which that or any other style is 
worth using—namely, for making it bend 
itself to allour requirements, and for altering 
it, cautiously and slowly, but unhesitatingly 
in any points, if any there be, in which it 
refuses to yield. It is possible that in church 
architecture the need for the modification of 
style may be small. It is possible, on the 
other hand, that if church arrangement is 
really and thoroughly to be adapted to an 
Anglican service and to large congregations, 
considerable changes in detail may be desir- 
able. Such a church arrangement, involving, 
as itdoes, the removal of obstructions to sight 
and hearing, is likely to lead to wide roofs 
and wide arches; and, as a matter of fact, 
wide spaces have hitherto been found to har- 
monise best with domed rather than with 
vaulted or wooden-roofed interiors. Problems 
of this kind, however, will solve themselves 
as time goes on—or rather will be solved, not 
by the speculations or even the experiments 
of individuals—but by the general judgment 
of the community. The great thing at present 
is to have it admitted that ‘‘ we also are men,” 
that the architects of the present day have 
just as much right to use their own intelli- 
gence as had those of six hundred years ago ; 
and that there is. just as much hope before 
them in doing it. This is, in fact, the only 
hope of a genuine and living art, or of an 
artistic reputation which will outlast the hour, 
Those that follow must go behind; and the 
architect who thinks to equal the Medieval 
builders by persistently copying their works 
is as wise as the painter who should think to 
equal Raphael by persistently copying his 
pictures. What has been done once as well 
as human power can do it, does not need to 
be done again : and, in art at least, it cannot 
be done again equally well in the same way. 
So much the more reason to have spared our 
old buildings ; so much the more reason to 
have struck out fresh thoughts in our new 
ones. Every builder who cares for his work 
may well say, as did Mr. Beresford Hope 
last week, that he is constantly growing more 
conservative with regard to the first, and more 
progressive with regard to the second. Ifall 
the conditions of society, if all men’s habits 
and beliefs had lasted without the shadow of 
a change from the time of Edward I. till now, 
our best chance of an architectural revival 
would still lie in the introduction of fresh 
ideas for architecture to assimilate. The 
flame of that enthusiasm which forms the 
motive power of all great things cannot feed on 
the ashes of the past, and the hardest thing to 
set on fire is that which has already burnt 
itself out. If,in this sense, one thing ever burnt 
itself out more unmistakeably than another, 


it was certainly the Medizval type of church 
arrangement ; and yet people are still stand - 
ing round its embers and expecting it to burst 
into as great a blaze as before. There was 
such a splendid illumination there yesterday 
that they think of all places that is the most 
likely for another one to-morrow, and they 
do not realise that the only way of producing 
such another is to put fresh fuel on the sparke 
that remain. 

The new, or comparatively new, ideas 
which, in the last few years, have been intro- 
duced by well-known church designers, are 
not very numerous, nor, for the most part, 
very striking. When Mr. Street, and latterly 
Mr. Brooks and some others, have narrowed 
their side aisles from 10ft. or 12ft. to 6ft. or 
8ft., this moderate and by no means unprece- 
dented change has been denounced in some 
quarters as an unpardonable innovation, and. 
lauded to the skies in others as a masterpiece: 
of original thought. Both the censure and 
the praise seem unaccountably strong for an. 
alteration which would have been natural 
and obvious enough even if the Dominicans 
and others had not left us examples of it 
ages ago. It certainly gives increased con~ 
venience, though perhaps at some cost in 
proportion, and in both internal and external 
picturesqueness ; but on the whole its merits 
seem to outweigh its defects. The wide 
nave, which has frequently accompanied the 
narrow aisle plan, has lately made a striking 
appearance in Mr. Hansom’s Church, the 
Gésu, at Manchester. It is here between 40ft. 
and 50ft. across, lofty in proportion, and 
vaulted in terra-cotta. The chief artistic 
difficulty is the apparent shortness produced 
by so great a width ; and the question again 
suggests itself whether the best treatment of 
a nearly square area is not that of the dome 
rather than the vault: of the central lantern 
rather than of the length-requiring avenue. 
The church which Mr. Seddon has in progress . 
at Yarmouth, and which, according to the 
published descriptions, will only have four 
columns in an area seating 1,300 persons, 
is an experiment likely to be watched with 
much interest. Mr. Blomfield’s new work in 
Oxford-street is so exceptional in its purpose 
that its author might hesitate to put it for- 
ward as a contribution to the general science- 
of church building ; but it shows that if un- 
usual forms of plan are desirable on the score - 
of convenience, Gothic art is quite capable 
of dealing with the resulting construction. 
After all, it is only the dawn of thought in 
church design that we may venture to look 
for yet. Those who set about the introduc- 
tion of new ideas into a territory where they 
are so much needed, are likely at first to have 
no easy time of it. An architect has not only 
to see his own way clearly in the matter, but 
to make his clients see it also, and the latter 
half of the process is often the more difficult 
of the two. It is, however, only a question 
of time ; for even absurd fashions ultimately 
expire, and then even reasonable ones get the 
chance of coming to life. 


——— 


FOUNDATIONS.—IV. 
PILING (CONCLUDED). 


Jhee: great variation in the results of 

formule for calculating the weight that 
a pile will safely carry seems to be due to the 
different manner in which investigators re- 
gard the effect produced by a ram descending 
from a height by the force of gravity, in 
comparison with the dead weight that the 
pile will carry when driven to a given dis- 
tance by a blow of a given force. Experi- 
menters on the strength of materials that can 
be subjected to such strains as are within our 
power to exert on small specimens have 
arrived at tolerably equal results in most 
cases; but the case is very different when we 
try to ascertain the power of the ground to 
hold piles so tightly as to bear given weights 
by its pressure against given areas of their 
sides. For this reason it is desirable, as 
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every engineer says, that those who are en- 
gaged in pile-driving, whether they be resi- 
dent engineers, contractors, inspectors of 
works, or foremen, should particularly note 
down every action, such as the number of 
blows actually given to each pile, the pene- 
tration or set at each blow, or in any given 
small number of blows, the weight of the 
ram and the height of its fall, the interval of 
time between two blows, the nature of the 
ground, and, indeed, every other circum- 
An investi- 
gator into the laws of pile-bearing will then 
be able, by taking a great number of such 
notes, to deduce from them formule by which 
the bearing power of piles in other cases, and 


stance affecting the work done. 


under circumstances stated, may be calcu- 


lated. ‘The following is an instance of such 


observations. ‘The foundations of the abut- 


ments of a bridge are laid upon piles pitched 


3ft. apart lengthwise and crosswise, from 
centre to centre of the piles. 
Baltic fir, from l1lin. to 13in. square, and 
average 12in. square. They are 22ft. long, 
and are driven 20ft. into silty clay, with occa- 
sional thin layers of sand. The weight of 
the ram was l5cwt., and the fall 12ft. The 
observations made on the driving of the 
whole number of piles show that, on the 
average, the first blow with the 12ft. fall 
drove down the pile 8in. ; the tenth blow, 
4in.; each blow being given in an average 
time of 35 secs. These 10 blows drove down 
the pile 5ft., being an average penctration of 
6in. each blow. The next 5ft. of driving re- 
quired 23 blows, the last of which effected a 
penetration of 2in. The time occupied was 
12 min.; average penetration per blow 3in. 
The third 5ft. required 40 blows of the 
ram, the last of which caused a penetra- 
tion or set of lin. The time was 23 min. ; 
the average penetration per blow ljin. The 
last 5ft. required 82 blows, which were given 
in45 minutes, and caused an average set of 
zin., the last blow giving a set of 7in. | A 
final blow being given, and the movement 
showing no increase, the pile was considered 
sufficiently driven. It was intended that the 
maximum load on each pile should be 20 
tons. A few of the piles were subjected to 
actual trial by loading each one with 60 tons 
of iron, and no movement was perceptible. 
The specified minimum set of Jin. with a ram 
weighing 15 cwt. and falling 12ft., was in 
some of the piles attained, while there re- 
mained several feet of the head of the pile 
out of the ground. In these cases two test 
blows instead of one were given, and on the 
refusal of the pile to be driven beyond the 
limit in either case the driving was discon- 
tinued rather than run the risk of shaking and 
damaging the timber, for in these cases it was 
probable that the point of the pile had met 
with some partial aggregation of hard ma- 
terial, and to continue hammering the pile- 
head was to expend the force in bruising the 
‘timber, 

After the heads of the piles had been cut 
to a uniform level, the ground was excavated 
to a depth of 2ft. below them, and the spaces 
filled in with concrete; sills, 12in. x 9in, 
were notched down upon the heads of the 
piles, crosswise of the abutment, and upon the 
sills sleepers 12in. by 9in. were laid over the 
lines of piles lengthwise of the abutment ; the 
whole area of the foundation was thus bound 
together, and any unequal pressure on parts 
of it would be almost necessarily transferred 
to the whole area. There is an actual pres- 
sure on this foundation of two tons per 
square foot, or about 18 tons on each pile, 
if we consider the piles individually, but if 
we grant that the whole number are sufli- 
clently tied together by the sills and sleepers 
So as to act as one, then by taking the out- 
side piles as carrying a load equal to that of 
those inside, the average weight on each is 
reduced to 15 tons. These abutments are of 
brickwork, which was begun upon the con- 
crete at the level of the pile heads, thus the 
spaces between the sills are filled up with 
brickwork in this case; but it is to be 


They are of 


bridge, between its load and its foundation, 
is of rigid materials and not massive. 


of timber or iron the concussion of a passing 
load is much more directly transmitted to the 
foundation. When it is ascertained by any 


formula what load a pile will carry, whether 


or not its weight and the measure of its 
elasticity be taken into account, its actual load 
should not exceed one-third of that ultimate 
load where a large mass of material intervenes 
between it and the pile; and when the load 
is conveyed directly upon the pile, perhaps 
one-tenth isas much as would be safe. Major 
Sanders, of the United States’ Engineers, has 
given in the Journal of the Franklin Institute 
a rule which takes no account of the weight 
of the pile or its elasticity, its length or its 
sectional area, and which, therefore, seems to 
be a rule which leaves important elements out 
of consideration. It is this :—‘‘ The pile will 
safely bear, without danger of further sub- 
sidence, as many times the weight of the ram 
as the distance which the. pile is sunk the 
last blow is contained in the distance which 
the ram falls in making that blow, divided by 
eight,” provided the pile moves equally at 
several of the last blows. To apply this to 
the case above-mentioned, in which the weight 
of the ram is 15 ewt., the fall 12ft., and the 
last set +in., the ratio between the fall and the 
set is as 576 to 1, 
and nese EP 1080 ewt. = 54 tons. 
The same rule is formulated in Molesworth’s 
‘* Pocket-book ” thus :— 


Let D = the set of the pile by the last blow, in inches, 
Let H = height the ram has fallen, in inches. 
Let L = safe load for the pile in ewts. 


Then L = ae approximately. 


He adds that W, the weight of the ram, is 
4 cwt. in ordinary pile engines, which we can 
hardly understand, and attribute it to an error 
of the printer. Taking W, however, to re- 
present what we believe to be the ordinary 
weight of the ram of a crab pile engine— 
viz., from 10 to 20 ewt., and in the case now 
under notice :actually 15 cwt., the formula 
may be applied thus :— 


D= tin. 
H = 12ft. = 144in, 
W = 15 ewt. 
Then Lice Ne eee ap ele te 
8D 8X 4 


tons as before. 


Professor Rankine, in his ‘ Manual of 
Civil Engineering,” says that for piles stand- 
ing in soft ground’ by friction (as in this case) 
it appears from practical examples that the 
limit of the safe load is about 200Ib. per 
Square inch of area of head. This would be 
about 13 tons on one of these piles. But in 
an elaborate formula which he gives for the 
ultimate or greatest possible load, in which 
not only the conditions above stated are taken 
into account, but the sectional area of the pile, 
its length, and the modulus of its elasticity, 
that ultimate load would be, according to 
this formula, about 220 tons, so that the 54 
tons derived from the formula of Major 
Sanders and Mr. Molesworth as a safe load is 
about one-fourth of the greatest possible 
load; the 18 tons previously mentioned as 
the possible actual load on one pile in these 
foundations is one-twelfth ; the more pro- 
bable actual load of 15 tons is one-fifteenth ; 
and the 13 tons derived from Mr. Rankine’s 
statement of 200Ib. per square inch of head 


remarked that the spaces are often filled up 
with concrete, and that the whole area is 
sometimes planked over and the brickwork 
begun upon that. In each of these abutments 
there is a mass of brickwork of about 6,000 
cubic feet interposed between the concussive 
force of a passing load and the foundation 
piles, which materially lessens the effect 
upon them of the impactive force of a live 
load, but this is a different sort of case from 
one in which the intermediate structure of a 


When 


the intermediate structure consists of piles 


is one-seventeenth of the greatest possible 
load according to his own formula, 

It does not appear that any of these 
authorities have taken into consideration the 
manner in which the piles are to be driven in 
respect of speed; but that must surely influ- 


| 


ence the result very much, for if a pile be — 


run down so rapidly that the vibrations are 
communicated to the ground in contact with 
it at the moment of giving the last blow, a 
certain penetration or set of (say) fin., due 
to that blow, would indicate a greater bearing 
power in the pile than the same set if the 
blow were given to the pile after the ground 
around it had had time to come to rest. In 
the former case we might expect a small set, 
such as iin., to indicate that if, after it had 


been given, the pile were to be left untouched _ 


for a minute or so, and another blow then 
given of the same intensity as that which 
drove it the last quarter of an inch, it would 
be immovable. ; 

Errata.—In the last article on this sub- 
ject, towards the bottom of the last column, 
for ‘ 8ft.” read “8,” and for “same” read 
“ram? 

————+-——__—__ 


SCULPTURE AT THE PRINCE CON- 
SORT MEMORIAL IN HYDE PARK.—TI, 
fe the colossal groups at the four extreme 

angles of the Memorial, the sculptors 


were unfettered by conditions unfavourable 
to their art. In the four smaller groups 


projecting from the clustered granite columns 


of the architectural structure, the imposed 
conditions were sufficiently trying to break 
the heart of a trained sculptor. 
line, straggling disposition of parts and 
position, the four smaller groups are 
pictorial, not sculptural, conceptions. They 
have also a quasi-architectural value. The 


motive of the designer was that there should | 


be in each group a symmetrical disposition of 


four figures in a semi-pyramidal form, ascend- 
ing towards the columns and central statue, _ 
like the weather-line of a buttress. This _ 
treatment destroyed all freedom of com- | 
position. ‘The nextcondition, that the figures _ 
should be detached from each other, made — 
breadth of mass impossible. The height © 
above the eye at which the groups are placed _ 
has produced awkward foreshortenings of — 


recumbent figures, whereby continuity of 


line is entirely sacrificed. Not one of the — 


essential features of a group was possible, — 
while its primary feature was entirely 


omitted. A detached group must have a — 
That central object is its — 
point of dignity in conception; itshould be one | 
of the principal lights in its chiar’ oscuro; the 
point whereon the harmony of its lines and — 


central object. 


balance of parts depend; the focus of its 
beauty and impressiveness. 
have no such object; their centre is an empty — 


space! Nor can that central object be re- | 


moved, as here attempted, by placing an 


important or taller figure on one side.of the — 
Art willnot be tricked in that © 
way ;nor by any possibility can the eye be | 
Such compositions as these, _ 
if admissible in sculpture, are only artistic in _ 


composition. 
led away by it. 
the form of relievos. A view of any of them 


taken at random would be pleasing and har- 
moniousin relief upon a flat ground. Selected 


views would work out admirably as relievos. 


Their pictorial treatment renders the necessity 
for a flat background more imperative. But 
they have neither background, isolation, nor 
contrast in their surroundings. 
with the other. 
Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A., is the 
sculptor of the group of ‘ Agriculture.” It 
consists of a central draped female figure of — 
no distinctive type, before whom a character- 
less semi-nude male figure kneels. The male 
figure holds a plough, and has accessory 
chemical and engineering implements. On 
the right hand of the group is a pretty Greek 
boy, kneeling, with a lamb in his arms. 
sheep, beautifully carved, is reclining near 
him. On the left isa draped female figure, 


These groups 


In out- 


One clashes. i 


— 
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seated, with a sickle and a sheaf of corn. 
Such are the materials wherewith Mr. 
Marshall essays to symbolise ‘‘ Agriculture.” 
The principal figure is draped without con- 
sideration for underlying symmetry or 
beauty of outline. The head of the other 
female figure is that of a Scotch lassie. ‘The 
whole conception is common-place, tame, and 
without interest. The conditions appear to 
have exercised a dispiriting effect upon the 
sculptor, from whom might have been ex- 
ected a charming idyllic work, recalling the 
Hicezy uplands, the lowing herds, the sun- 
shine of the spring, the ripening summer 


sky, the joy, the cheer, of hay and harvest 


homes, the strength that tills, and the glad- 
ness that secures the ripe fruits of the tillage. 
Full eyes and cheery lips, strong arms and 


gentle limbs, the zephyr’s raiment and the 
unclad form, were part and parcel of the 


subject. Unfortunately, the imaginative 
power and refined sentiment which have 


hitherto graced the works of Mr. Marshall 


are not to be found in this. His ideal figures 
are lovely; his statue of Crompton, in the 
market-place at Bolton, is one of the most 
graceful and skilful portrait works. in the 


kingdom. He has, however, not been happy 


{ 


in this group of ‘‘ Agriculture,” for the simple 
reason that he was trammelled by unhappy 
conditions. 

The group representing ‘‘ Manufactures ” 
is by Mr. H. Weekes, R.A. In style it is 
not attractive. It is conceived in the imita- 
tive spirit of Greek art peculiar to this 
country during the later period of the 
Georgian era. A draped female figure with 
her right hand upon a bee-hive and an hour- 
glass in her left hand, stands looking towards 
a reclining draped female figure, who is pre- 
senting to her a piece of woven fabric. On 
the left-hand side stands a male, semi-nude 
figure, of the Greek Hercules type, in pan- 
taloons. His accessories denote that he 
symbolises the most potent of all branches of 
manufacturing industry — engineering. In 
front is a reclining draped youth, with acces- 
sories pertaining to the potter’s art. An 
insipidity of character prevails in the nude 
portions of this group, while the draperies 
display more than ordinary free treatment 
and spirit. Perhaps all that could be accom- 
plished has been done in composition. A 
buttress-like sweep of outline makes the 
work conform to its architectural intention. 
The figures join each other with a degree of 
compactness which is cleverly managed. ‘The 
draperies, deeply incised, lead to the heads of 
the principal figures. So far, there is partial 
grouping. But Mr. Weekes, with his masterly 


_ power of composition, fails to produce a true 


group or an elevating and interesting subject. 
The four figures look at each other across a 


void, They speak—they gesticulate; but 
_ their speaking is to no purpose ; their occu- 


_ pation is neither heroic nor beautiful. 


Only 
in a very tame manner do they symbolise the 


| mighty strength and delicate subtlety of 
/ mental and manual power, which raise the 
factories of this age into one of the greatest 


; 
: 


| 


marvels of the world. 

In the group of ‘‘ Commerce,” Mr. T. 
Thorneycroft has, to a great extent, assimi- 
lated the feeling of his work to that of the 
Memorial, while retaining the grace and 
delicacy of pure style. It is rather effeminate 
in character, but exceedingly chaste and 
elevated. The composition is pictorial to a 
fault. The figures are isolated, and have 
little more in common with each other than 
the ground upon which they are placed. A 
Ppa female figure, in Classic costume, 

olds in her left hand a cornucopia, and with 


her right extended hand touches the shoulder 


of an ambitious youth, who stands in a digni- 
fied attitude looking over the world and into 
the future. This draped youth is a fine con- 
ception. His costume is of the Early Italian 
period, and he may be regarded as typically 
representing the first dawn of Commerce 
in the palmy days of Italy. In his right hand 
he holds a book and a purse ; in his left a 
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Pair of scales. A bale of goods, over which 

e stands, completes his meaning. By a 
Variety of skilful arrangements, all worthy of 
being noted, he becomes the leading object 
of the composition. In the first place he 
looks out of, not into, the empty space be- 
tween himself and the other figures. Secondly, 
he ismade a little taller than the secondary 
figures in the other compositions, and, being 
brought nearer to the centre, acquires the 
importance of a central object. But this 
clever management does not make a group. 
The isolation and prominence given to the 
youth only increase his importance as a 
single statue. The other figures—two of 
them, at least—might be removed without 
injury to the work. Again, it is apparent 
that Art will not be tricked. No amount of 
cleverness in grouping can make amends for 
the absence of cardinal principles. The other 
figures are a Merchant in Oriental costume, 
sitting upon a chest, and holding a casket ; 
and a youth seated upon the ground with a 
handful of corn and a bag. The artistic value 
of these is only in their contrast to the vigour 
of the erect youth. They add nothing to the 
story which the youth tells so admirably ; 
they supply the required complement of four 
figures. Taken altogether, this is a promising 
work. It possesses the germs of a style of 
pure sculpture, which may be developed into 
harmony with the severe types of prevailing 
Gothic Architecture. It isa good beginning, 
and a fair indication of what our future art 
of sculpture may be, with the infusion of a 
more masculine spirit. 

The group of ‘‘ Engineering” is the pro- 
duction of Mr. John Lawlor. The drawing 
of this work is charming. The clean carving, 
bringing out the crispness and transparency 
of the marble, is sweetly delicate. The con- 
ception is not equal to the execution. A tall 
female figure in Greek drapery places her 
right hand upon a book, and extends her left 
by way of encouragement to aman and youth 
in recumbent positions before her. ‘The man 
is a draped typical figure, holding a bevel cog- 
wheel. The youth isalso typical and draped ; 
he has a pair of compasses in his hand and a 
roll of drawings spread upon the ground. 
On the right side of the group sits a realistic 
‘‘navvie,” a literal modelling of ‘‘ the man, 
in all hishabit as he lived.” ‘The principal 
allegorical figure and the navvie look across 
the central space towards the boy with the 
drawings. ‘he typical figure with the wheel 
also looks towards the centre. ‘The absence 
of any purpose in the combination of person- 
ages is striking. The confusion of ideas 
which they present belongs to an obsolete 
period of sculpture more remarkable for 
conceits and pretty fancies than poetic intelli- 


gence. The head of the female figure is very 
sweet. 'The heads of the typical figures are 


beautifully modelled, but their striking 
national character is not consistent with ideal 
beauty. Asacomposition it has nosculptural 
merit ; it is purely pictorial. J.C. 


—_—_ &—__— 


Discovery IN Rome.—A remarkable statue 
has been discovered near Aspra, in the country 
of the Sabines, not far from Rome, by a labourer 
who was digging the ground. It is in white 
marble, and had apparently occupied a niche 
in some building, the remains of which were 
found around it. It is life-size, and represents 
a Venus naked to the waist, but draped from 
there to the feet. 
the forepart of the left are wanting. Several other 
portions had been injured and restored formerly, 
and probably for that reason the statue had been 
placed in a niche and transformed from a Venus to 
a Naiad, for which purpose pipes had been intro- 
duced into the body, and a basin, some fragments of 
which have been found, placed in the hands. This 
work, which belongs to the highest period of art, 
bears a striking resemblance to the celebrated Venus 
of Arles, in the Paris Museum. The work just 
found, which is supposed to belong to the school of 
Praxiteles, has been transported to Rocca-Antica, 
where it is preserved with the greatest care in a 
room of the Marquis Vincentini’s palace. 


The whole right arm andj 


THE COMPLETION OF S. PAUL'S. 
(From an elaborate article in the last number of the 
“ Quarterly Review.”) 

FEW months ago there was some discussion in 
the newspapers about a reported scheme of 
iconographic decoration at §S. Paul’s. The an- 
nouncement of this scheme was startling. People 
began to consider when Wren lived, and what his 
“sacred” purpose might have been respecting 
“iconography.” The Committee had not mentioned 
itin their ‘‘ Appeal,” nor is it discoverable in the 
‘‘ Parentalia,” and it was soon found that the thing 
was, in connection with 8S. Paul’s, entirely new; 
that Wren knew nothing of it, and, therefore, that 
it could not come within the estimate of £250,000 
for the ‘completion ” of his work. We subsequently 
heard that the “scheme” had not been quite adop- 
ted, but that the ‘architect ’? who proposed it had 
been appointed to act with Mr. Penrose because he is 
said to ‘‘ possess” what is called the “ecclesiastical 
element,” which ‘element” Mr. Penrose was not 
known to ‘ possess.” Neither, however, we fear, 
did’ Wren possess it. Rather it possessed him, and 
it pursues him still. This ecclesiastical element it 
was that, as Dean Milman told us, spoiled the 
plan of the cathedral, and by its clerical interven- 
tion caused those crippled and distorted forms and 
outlines which have made the interior a subject for 
apology instead of praise. And now we have this 
element of evil omen manifest again, prompt, igno- 
rant, and conceited, and prepared to add defacing 
insult to its former injury. 

The ‘‘ architect” in question is one of those 
sketching draughtsmen who, by some cleverness with 
their pencil and bow-pen, obtain a notoriety among 
the half-taught people who take drawing to be 
architecture, and who, because their reading and 
observation have digressed into some remote regions 
of ecclesiasticism and professional technicalities that 
are not often explored by sensible men, are accepted 
as authorities on ecclesiastical “properties” and 
iconographic or other furniture decoration. They 
generally affect the Ritualist party in the Church, 
and their weak designs and trumpery church furni- 
ture and furbelows have gained a temporary popu- 
larity among the clergy that tends to mental degra- 
dation and religious coarseness. Their success is 
principally due to the entire want of workman cul- 
ture. Weak-minded people can take easily to con- 
noisseurship, and of course prefer to patronise some 
dapper draughtsman rather than risk their superfine 
gentility by giving personal and sympathetic aid or- 
counsel to a true ‘‘ artist ” working-man. 

The gentleman who is to scheme the saintly deco-- 
ration for S. Paul’s refers us to his work at Worces- 
ter College Chapel, of which a reverend member of 
the College committee has written a careful descrip- 
tion. He says, in a letter to the Guardian, that 

“Mr. Burges has covered walls, architraves, tym- 
pana, roof, niches, floor, with exquisite designs, every 
one with a significant meaning. Hefound a ‘room’ 
and he has left a ‘chapel’ full of thought, of genius 
well applied, of symbolism most effective. It is a 
perfect study from end toend. It is the only build- 
ing in England where the walls were designed for 
the windows, and the windows for the walls. There 
is no floor like it in England of elaborate mosaics. 
The massive seats of dark walnut inlaid with box, 
simply unrivalled. The stall ends each an artistic 
study in zoology or ornithology. I cannot think 
of a detail that has not been most carefully thought 
over in the studio, and artistically elaborated in the 
chapel itself. I venture to say that on this side the 
Alps there is no sacred building of the kind that so 
impresses one as a building designed as a whole, and 
in its minutest detail, for the glory of God and for 
the pious and religious uses for which it was intended 
as Worcester College Chapel. Mr. Burges may with 
pride and with confidence refer to his success there 
as the proof that he can handle an Italian building 
in the spirit of the style without the introduction 
of a single Gothic detail.” 

We ventured lately to declare that in the decora- 
tion of their churches the clergy are habitually and 
very greatly subject to imposture. An illustration 
of this fact would have appeared personal and in- 
vidious, so we allowed the statement to appear in 
naked verity. Providence, however, has been kind, 
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and here we have all the illustration that could be 
desired. The walls, &c., are indeed ‘‘ covered” with 
paint of many colours laid on ia several kinds of 
pattern; but the colours have no harmony, and the 
patterns no significance. They are there evidently 
by accident, and because the “architect” did not 
know what else to do. There is endless elaboration, 
but not the slightest beauty, and the whole is an 
affair of ill-assorted shreds and patches that might 
belong toa dozen different buildings, and which have 
no true combination either of colour or of form. The 
distinction that the reverend critic finds between a 
“chapel” anda ‘‘room” strikes us as strange. It 
serves to show that consecration is an affair of gild- 
ing, oil-colour, and varnish, and that not the dedica- 
tion but the tattooing of a man reveals the saint. In 
Jacob's sleeping-place our reverend friend would 
evidently not have recognised the House of God, and 
to him the Gate of Heaven could not be manifest 
were it not properly painted. 

On the ceiling of ‘‘ Worcester” Chapel are some 
small paintings which, supposing worshippers used 
looking-glass reflectors, might be found ‘full of 
thought ;” but the queer figures that peer down 
from the lunettes below the ceiling are evidently 
portraits of Jew haberdashers selling ribands at a 
fair. The cinzue-cento patterns on the walls, 
and the misuse of colour, show singular ineptitude 
and ignorance. Below the windows is along proces- 
sional display of saints and angels, kings, archbishops, 
monks, and devotees. This we find illustrates the 
“Te Deum ;” yet saints so terribly malformed and 
destitute of sense could hardly be esteemed a 
“‘elorious company,” and then the angels are so 
ill-set upon their legs that there becomes an ob- 
vious necessity for wings. These figures are just 
twenty inches high, and distant twenty feet from the 
ordinary point of view ; here, however, they become 
invisible, for the windows, filled with coarsely drawn 
and coloured pictures, overcome entirely the small 
figures painted just below. 

On the dark wainscoting against the wall there 
are little panels some two feet apart, each enclosing 
three odd Roman letters, which, we may explain for 
future visitors, are dislocated fragments of the hymn 
“Te Deum laudamus.” The stall-ends also have as 
“ornaments” the emblems of the Passion of Our 
Lord. This may be called religiousness in Art, but 
most reasonable men will say that to make the 
“Hymn of Praise” and the said emblems of the 
Passion mere tricky ornaments for students’ chapel 
benches is abominably profane. Were these 
things expressed as lightly and familiarly in words 
by laymen there would be a painful sense of scandal 
and impiety. Here, then, the ‘symbolism most 
effective ” is in full display, and this we are assured 
is “ Christian Art.” Will clerics and their draughtsmen 
never understand that such free handling of solemn 
things tends to irreverence, and makes the observing 
man think sadly and with lessening respect of those 
whose want of wisdom causes such offence? Be- 
ides, there isno kind of artistic value in the work. 
No doubt it is “laborious,” as such work must be, 
and yet is quite mechanical, and was certainly in- 
laid and put together in a workshop, and not, as our 
critic has it, ‘‘in the chapel itself.” The mosaic 
floor is sprinkled with some scripture names, and 
its light colour and the heavy ceiling are in contrast 
like a thundercloud above a chalk-made turnpike 
road. Round about the altar on the floor we find 
a counterfeit presentment of the ‘‘Sower and the 
Seed.” each being duly labelled. And all this childish 
nonsense we are told ‘impresses one,” and it was 
thus designed for the “ glory of God,” and that Mr. 
Burges may ‘‘with pride refer to it.” Strange 
doctrine for a clergyman. We should have thought 
that deep humility would best accord with reference 
to a work so piously designed. 

The chapel is a very simple building, a fit place for 
the religious services, devout or otherwise, of a few 
dozen students in whose domestic and collegiate 
surrounding we may assume that luxury and osten- 
tation are not habitual. The “Quad” is sober, pic- 
turesque, and plain. The chapel door is opened and 
reveals aperfect contrast. Here is no 

: 3 5 quiet calm retreat 

For humble prayer and meditation sweet; 
but an expensive bauble, an obtrusive job of decora- 
tor’s work—dismal and gaudy, and most inartistic in 
conception and detail—a complete contrast to the 
unconscious dignity that, whether simple or sump- 
tuous, should be the ruling characteristic of a college 
chapel. This work is Mr. Burges’s pattern card, 
the sample of his capability in the cingue-cento 
style, and a more wretched exhibition has not been 
submitted to the public. 

The church at Cork that Mr. Burges has lately 
built is also quoted, and, judging from a photograph 
of the west front, the “taste and talent” of the ar- 
chitect are all inside the building. The front is poor, 


and much beneath mere common place, the upper 
and the lower halves are totally at fault in scale. 
No true artist would have made so palpable a 
blunder. Again, if we examine the sketches made 
by Mr. Burges for the proposed new room at 
Harrow School, we find that the “ design” is scarcely 
worth the name. Trade Gothic details and a heavy 
wall, with no combining fancy, are said to be a 
Gothic building in the shape ‘of a Greek theatre ;” 
and, with similar discrimination, may be called a 
Grecian building made with Gothic details. By way 
of critical approval we are told that the architect 
will use the garden slope for the gradation of the 
seats. Such power of adaptation may, among these 
gentlemen, be worthy of remark; and possibly the 
slope may further serve to give sufficient current 
for the drains. ‘The interior is fussy and draughts- 
manlike, with the most abject poverty of fancy and 
invention. To screen this the decorator’s workman 
is turned in to do his worst, and he, at any rate, 
succeeds. The Grecian-Gothic figure-drawing rivals 
the work at ‘‘ Worcester.” We commend these 
sketches to the subscribers and committee of S. 
Paul’s, and they can then imagine how ‘ complete” 
the church will look when covered ‘ ecclesiastically” 
after such a fashion, and when the walls become 
‘ Christianised ;” exhibiting, as in a decorator’s show- 
room, rows of “saints” and groups of ‘ martyrs” 
duly labelled. 

Such is the style of work that at the present day 
attracts the connoisseurs, tickles the clergy, and 
makes the public stare. Its influence is altogether 
bad, and so reacts even upon thedraughtsmen. For 
instance, All Saints’ Church, in Margaret-street, 
shows much able clerkmanship, but its natural se- 
quence is the tawdry panelling at ‘‘ Winchester ” 
Chapel and the mechanically copied merry-andrew 
choir painting at S. Cross. We are told that this paint- 
ing is a ‘“‘ restoration.” Clearly, then, it is not “ art ;” 
and to deface a noble building with such rubbish is 
the very insolence of bad taste. The latest result is 
the front of Keble College, where the ‘ All Saints” 
fiddle-faddle has been perfectly developed, and the 
enfeebling influence of draughtsman’s work is made 
thoroughly manifest. Work such as this might be 
the plaything of a child, or the light, half-con- 
sidered relaxation of the working builder, but that 
any “architect” should be able to sit down and 
patiently “‘ design” such imbecilities is a sad reve- 
lation. The association of this work with that at 
Balliol in common censure has been criticised. Still, 
it was true, and vet there is a difference between 
these works that should be noticed. The one is 
worse than former buildings by the same ‘‘architect,” 
the other work is only just as bad as its poor prede- 
cessors. At Manchester the clap-trap Law Courts 
“composition” might at a ladies’ boarding-school, 
have gained a prize ‘‘for prettiness,” and the coarse 
common-place at ‘‘ Balliol” is no worse. In charac- 
ter and antecedents the two buildings differ, but in 
value and position they have reached a pitiful 
equality. 

With such obvious deficiencies in Mr. Burges and 
his work, there is some interest in the question how 
it came to pass that he was appointed to prepare a 
scheme for the complete defacement of S. Paul’s. 
The true explanation seems to be that, owing to the 
general ignorance and disregard of building-work, 
the Cathedral has again fallen into the clutches of 
the ‘‘ Connoisseurs.” One of Mr. Burges’s sponsors, 
however, is an ‘architect of eminence,” who has 
already ‘“‘decorated” and ‘‘completed” another 
church of Wren’s; and thus his taste and judgment 
can be seen—when the gas is lighted—in the interior 
of S. Michael’s Church, Cornhill. This ‘“ archi- 
tect’s”” experiment on Wren’s work may be, there- 
fore, taken as a specimen of “that thoroughly reli- 
gious, grave, and solemn character” which he pre- 
sumes to say S. Paul’s ‘‘so much needs; ” and so we 
recommend our readers to pay his “ ecclesiastical ” 
kaleidoscope a short visit, when they will find that 
Wren’s windows are blocked up with ‘“ wheels” and 
other “stock” office patterns, so that half the light 
is excluded, and the remainder is, by coarse stained 
glass, almost entirely obscured, and the church is 
thus sunk down to the most childish notion of sen- 
sationalism. Here, then, we see how, as this “ ar- 
chitect” assures us, ‘‘the true and thorough ecclesi- 
astical element gives the decorative arts that subor- 
dination to their architectural position which is es- 
sential to their true use, but which was so entirely 
neglected in buildings of the period of S. Paul's.” 
What in the name of common sense is this “ eccle- 
siastical element”? Has it anything to do with the 
“‘spiritualists” and Mr. Home, for they love dark- 
ness? Was Wren quite a fool? Did he make S. 
Paul’s such a dark den that candles were essential 
at mid-day, a place for bats, or a cathedral for the 
blind? or so gild and paint the place with tawdry 
colours that light itself should be unwelcome? 
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norance of the public in affairs of art than the 
emission of such ‘grave and solemn” nonsense, 
People might be induced to think that this “ eccle- 
siastical element” had an architectural existence, or 
that it had, at any rate, some ‘ element” of mean- 
ing. The fact is, however, that it is a mere trade | 
imposture, a windy sounding phrase just such as 
Bottom might have used. It has no meaning, and 
is best illustrated by the dull stupid darkness at §, 
Michael’s Church. The public, then, have had, it 
would seem, more than enough of “architects” and 
their opinions. These gentlemen are very well in 
their way as names for committees to quote, farmers 
of clerks, men of business, and generally traders 
who supply “art notions”°to the clergy and the 
more ignorant of the laity; but they are not archi- 
tecturally ‘“‘artists,” and nothing is more dis- 
couraging in the present prospects of S.-Paul’s than 
its ominous surrounding of architectural drawing- 
masters, the ‘‘ecclesiastical element,” and con- 
noisseurs. 

And now, with great relief, we turn to men of 
sense accustomed to broad daylight ; and to these we 
say, that what we now have written is entirely 
free from the possibility of personal or party feeling 
or spirit of sectionalism in Church affairs. We 
write by way of warning; and when this is dene, 
the evil must be strongly indicated and described 
without reserve. 

The great desiderata at S. Paul’s appear to be: 
first, that the church should be completed as its 
architect designed; and that in doing this, the 
sacred use and dedication of the church shall be- 
come manifest. We have already stated all that is 
known of Wren’s “intentions,” but we did not draw 
particular attention to the sound and sensible way 
that he proposed to get the work done well. “For | 
this purpose ”—the dome mosaic work—“ he had pro- 
jected to have procured from Italy four of the most 
eminent artists in that profession.” This is the key 
of the whole matter. Observe, here is nothing 
about schemes, or architects, or draughtsmen, or of 
the work being “national.” Wren wanted “ artists,” 
which in his time meant-not painters and drawing- 
masters, but cultivated and imaginative workmen, 
He does not ask for one man who would scheme or 
design the patterns, but for four men—a precise 
number—who would do the work. This is the true 
art method. But all the shows of art that we 
possess at Kensington and its affiliated schools, or | 
at academies or institutes, are very much delusions. — 


In architecture, owing to the great supply of illus- 
trated works, and the habitual want of original and 
independent workmen’s thought, the means of know- 
ledge far surpass the power of analysis in either the 
‘‘professional” or the public mind. ‘“ Knowingness” 
has, in fact, become a special curse. Architects are, 
like certain paralytics, always on the watch for some 
new manifestation that they may at once secure to 
be a help for their too manifest decrepitude. Every 
‘“‘new thing” in detail is promptly seized and made 
available in any practicable way, and then the public 
are called to admire the great “knowledge” of the 
“architect,” and how he has “authority for every 
detail.” In the same way connoisseurs are wonder- 
fully well informed about old buildings, but they — 
have no clear discernment of the merits of new men. — 
They wear their eyes in the back of their heads, and 
are consequently valueless as leaders of the public 
taste. 

Art is often styled the handmaid of religion. The 
phrase has much unction and a touch of patronage, 
which, were it not entirely untrue, Art might be 
thankful for. Art is no handmaid, but a queen in 
her own right and by the grace of God, and Science 
and Religion are her sisters. Art and her sisters 
duly sympathise in their concern for human nature, 
but, though mutually helpful, they areentirely inde- 
pendent in their spheres and modes of operation. 
This should be clearly understood, and the distinction _ 
between mere conjunctive association and co-opera- 
tive action should be carefully remembered. Religion 
purifies the heart of man. Art gives expression and 
development to the imagination, and Knowledgefeeds 
and nourishes the mind. These processes are not 
common to the active powers, but only to the sub- 
ject—Man; and their results are directly reflex. 
Art does not diverge into the domain of religion, nor 
does religion, unless tainted with presumption, trench 
on science. Each should retain its individuality if 
it would maintain its power. When, therefore, we 
are told that Art has an ‘‘ ecclesiastical element,” 
we fail to discover what the words can mean. The 
impression made is one of pure absurdity, andleads 
to scepticism. Are we to expect, further, the an- 
nouncement that the Newtonian theory has an ‘‘ele- 
ment ” of apostolical succession ; that the path of 
religious duty can be found in the ecliptic; or that 
an artistic action is involved in sacramental influence 


Nothing gives a more painful sense of the blank ig- | 
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and operation? Art, then, knows nothing of “eccle- 
siastical elements,” and has no communion with 
them; and where they are intruded in the place of 
Art, the result is art negation, feebleness, and imbe- 
cilitvy. Art is not in any possible way ‘“ecclesias- 
tical,” but entirely and simply human ; and is to be 
influenced for good or evil only through men’s minds, 
and not at all by doctrines, creeds, or formularies of 
the Church. LEcelesiasticism has, in all ages, been 
either the obstacle or the ruin of Art. In Egypt the 
fine, varied fancy of imaginative work was limited 
in its scope, and oppressed almost to destruction by 
the priestly order. The Greeks, more than any other 
nation, set Art free from sacerdotal influence. Their 
gods and goddesses were the noblest ideals of the 
human form, and so they best illustrated divine 
thought and power as then conceived ; but they were 


_ not “religious” or “ecclesiastical.” The Athenians 
. of Pericles and Phidias had not become “ too super- 
_ stitious,” but had strong belief in human nature, and 


expressed it well. Religiousness may poetically be 
imputed to artistic work, just as it often is to objects 


| in nature; but this imputation is an evidence that 
, in actual fact religion is not there. 


(To be concluded.) 
—_—e—_—_ 


OPENING MEETING OF THE NEW ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


hats opening meeting of the above Association 
took place in Dublin on Thursday evening, the 
‘8rd inst., under most favourable circumstances. The 
chair was filled by the first President of the Asso- 
ciation, J. J. O'CALLAGHAN, Esq., F.R.I.A.I. There 
was a very large attendance of members and of 
gentlemen invited to take part in the inaugural pro- 
«ceedings. 

Mr. J. H. Lonerimtp read the report of the 
‘committee. 

The Prestpenr then delivered an elaborate in- 
augural address, from which we take the following 
passages :— 

The preparation for the profession is one of our 


_ weakest points, and in this respect France and other 
- continental countries have the greatest advantage 


over us. 


It is necessary that a good general and 
scientific education, and a fair knowledge of draw- 
ing, should be learned at school; this should include 
a general knowledge of perspective, its principles and 
practice, and good training in freehand drawing. 
When you have entered on your duties as pupils 
you will find you are in the right way to become 
artists not only in name, but also in reality; and 
you will more readily work your way up in the 
office, and will the sooner be entrusted with respon- 
sibility. Then a knowledge of construction and the 
uses of materials should be your next care; this will 
give you a great confidence in your office work, 
because you shall then understand what you are 
doing, and fhere will be no hesitation in any con- 
structional matter. 

You should lose no opportunity of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of all the trades; this is abso- 
lutely necessary for the making of your working 
drawings. When some new ideas are well and 
clearly laid before workmen, you find it difficult to 
get them to realise them, it being too much their 
habit to endeavour to do things their own way. 
How can you then possibly expect they should 
understand them if they are imperfectly sent from 
your office, much less hope they will follow you with 
confidence or respect? Without this knowledge 
your client will not have that confidence in you 
which is necessary, while the builder, who is really 
anxious to have the benefit of your assistance, and 
to follow your plans, so often finds that in matters 
under his own province you are at fault, that your 
influence is weakened. Were the educational defect 
removed, this state of things could not exist, and the 
aid of the architect would more generally be sought. 
The public would know their interests were safe in 
your hands; they would feel that technical know- 
ledge and artistic taste were employed in their behalf. 
and they would unreservedly place themselves in 
your hands, and the cause of art and the public 
would be served in the end. The necessity for this 
48 very apparent in our own country, where the 
position of an architect is very little understood, and 
good architecture, I fear, very little appreciated. 

The pupil should early learn to sketch, and sketch 
well. Sketching is a power in the hands of an 
architect. It is impossible for you to be able 
readily to put together your ideas unless you sketch 
well; it gives you the greatest facility in grouping 
your buildings, and even planning them. You have 
the means of storing up in your minds every good 
idea, detail, and group. This power of sketching, 
combined with a thorough knowledge of perspective, 
is of the greatest benefit to yourselves in your future 
practice ; it enables you to take in constantly those 


works which may pass before you on all occasions. 
If you have this power you will be able to get 
through a much greater amount of work than would 
be possible for you without it, no matter how well 
versed you may be in everything else that relates to 
your profession. When you have acquired this 
power of sketching well and freely you can then 
take up some works, and measure and draw them 
carefully ; by this means you will be doing more to 
understand their spirit and feel those principles of 
truth and reason which they contain. It is only 
when you have carefully gone through this work, and 
understand thoroughly their plans, sections, and 
elevations, and their construction, that you can 
catch their ideas, which ideas once thoroughly im- 
pressed on your minds can never be completely 
effaced. You can use them as your own, without 
feeling that you are mere copyists. These very 
ideas will arise in your minds, and will be to you of 
the greatest assistance when you most require them. 
Then the power that sketching gives you in educat- 
ing your eyes and your tastes; when you have the 
mind filled with the good things which you have 
already seen and sketched, it will not be possible for 
you to be satisfied yourselves, or to satisfy others, 
with what is unreal or bad. It will give you an 
easy path over many difficulties, and the fears that 
may perhaps arise when you have planned an 
original group will soon disappear, if your minds 
are stored with those ideas which have been formed 
long before in your sketching tours. You will then 
avoid starting with a sham. This is a very serious 
evil, and one against which you will have carefully 
to guard—this endeavour to appear what we are 
not. 

Sketching and measuring also lead on to the 
closer examination of those works you take up, and 
give you a power of thinking for yourselves other- 
wise very hard to attain; you will find out the 
points of them that please you most, and will be 
enabled to mark carefully the treatment adopted for 
different works, and how the various difficulties 
were overcome; and, though last not least, it will 
give you a thorough knowledge and power to use 
the materials in their best and most natural manner. 
You cannot love those buildings too much, nor is 
there any fear you may become copyists if you ap- 
proach them in a proper spirit, determined to edu- 
cate yourselves by them, not to select a piece of 
them for a particular work. It is impossible for a 
man who loves his art well not to cultivate it, and 
derive pleasure from its practice, which will be 
utterly impossible to a mere copyist. The study of 
those works will also tend to tone down that spirit 
which would perhaps sometimes tempt you to do 
queer things, in order to indulge in what is termed 
“ originality.” That which is natural will produce 
sufficient originality. In fact, to my mind, if you 
make use of your wants’ properly and naturally you 
shall always produce that originality which is desi- 
rable; truth in planning and in construction will 
always produce as much of it as is necessary to 
make our architecture picturesque and beautiful. It 
is the absence of truth in our architecture, coupled 
with the want of art education, that produces the 
thoroughly uninteresting character of almost all our 
buildings. That which is actually bad and incon- 
venient is adopted, more particularly in our dwel- 
lings, because the public mind cannot realise the 
fact that truth should govern our architecture; that 
spirit of doing what has been already, though very 
badly done, appears yet to govern the masses, and 
they dread anything in the way of real art in archi- 
tecture. 

Then whim must be avoided; that spirit of sin- 
gularity which is occasionally visible—that restless, 
uneasy striving after effect which marks conceit or 
disregard of truth. This uneasy spirit generally 
arises from ignorance in treating the materials we 
have in hand, or the neglect of the study of those 
models we have been speaking of, but generally in 
that absence of truth. Truth is the real foundation 
of good design. You should approach each work in 
its true spirit, endeavouring to meet each case on 
its own special merits, making the design as natural 
and as suitable as possible. 

You should above all avoid laziness in design ; 
you must quit that spirit of mere imitation which 
your ease would sometimes prompt. You should 
blush to copy or to make use of any of the works 
you may see in your principal’s office ; you should 
imitate what you find there in order that you also 
may one day become original. The practice of 
copying and making up a design of another’s works, 
and trying to deceive yourselves thereby that you 
have designed a building, is a most dishonourable 
practice, and it is utterly opposed to the true spirit 
of art. Once you rest satisfied with mere copying 
in this respect, you are lost to the spirit of the true 
artist, and you cannot take any pleasure in your 


profession. The true architect is always contriving, 
and never rests satisfied until he is convinced that 
he has realised the best effect possible. He goes on, 
ever improving on the past, till, when old age comes 
on, he feels himself young still in the pursuit of art, 
and there will be no fear that his work will become 
uninteresting to him. The ever-changing, ever- 
grappling with the work will be to him a constant 
source of pleasure, and he has his own reward in 
contemplating the life-like creations of his fancy— 
than which I know no greater pleasure. You have 
many opportunities for variety in your practice, for 
although sameness in general appearance is too 
generally sought for, yet in very few cases does one 
client wish to have that which has been already 
adopted by another. If you go into each work with 
spirit, it will prevent poverty in design, and pro- 
duce that originality which we should all look for. 
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OXFORD. 


HE restoration of Christ Church Cathedral is 
still in progress. Among other improvements 
commenced, the most important is the lengthening 
the nave 20ft. at the west end. A new western wall 
of Taynton stone has been built against the College 
buildings, in keeping with the present nave. A 
pillar has been erected on each side, and arches turned 
corresponding with the work of the present nave, 
and temporary walls have been built between the 
pillars and end wall, which can be removed at any 
future time, should it be found necessary to extend 
the aisles. The portion which is being added to the 
cathedral will form an ante-chapel, and an oak 
screen will be placed across, separating it from the 
other part of the edifice. The cathedral has been re- 
seated throughout. At the entrance to the choir, 
on each side, will be seats with carved canopies, set 
apart for the use of the dean, sub-dean, and canons. 
The pulpit has been removed from the north-west 
pillar of the tower to the south-west pillar, and the 
canopy has been replaced over it. The marble floors 
are completed, and a new credence table has been 
placed on the south side of the altar. Gas has also 
been introduced into the edifice. The whole of this 
work is being done by Mr. Symm, builder, S. Giles’s, 
from designs by Sir Geo. Gilbert Scott. A new altar 
of cedar-wood, with carved caps and bases, has been 
placed at the east end of the cathedral. On the sur- 
face of it are five small ivory crosses. A new oak 
door with ornamental ironwork has been placed in 
at the east end of the approach to the trefolium. 
There has also been a new door made to the vestry 
under the tower at the entrance to the south 
transept. 

The alterations and repairs to the chapel of All 
Souls’ College, which were begun more than twelve 
months since, are nearly completed. The exterior 
part of the walls have been taken down and rebuilt 
with Bath stone from the Box quarries, and the 
buttresses have been rebuilt in the same kind of 
stone, and the whole of the pinnacles, parapets, and 
copings in Ketton stone. The ten large windows 
are also new, and also four in the ante-chapel, 
whilst the others have been restored. The reredos, 
which was discovered in the chapel a few: months 
since, has not yet been restored, but will be shortly. 
The floor of the ante-chapel has been laid with 
Portland stone. The roof of the college, extending 
from the chapel in Catherine-street to the Warden’s 
Lodgings in the High-street, has been stripped, 
firred, boarded, asphalted, raftered, battened, and 
covered with Westmoreland and Stonesfield slate. 
The statue of Judge Blackstone has been repaired 
and removed from the ante-chapel to the east end 
of the library. The whole of the above work has 
been carried out by Mr. A. Kimberley, of Banbury. 

New College is being considerably enlarged, at a 
cost of upwards of £20,000, and a further enlarge- 
ment is contemplated. The architect is Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, and the builders Messrs. Jackson & 
Shaw, of Westminster. This new building is in- 
tended to give 40 additional sets of rooms to the 
college, two being for fellows and 38 for under- 
graduates, besides two lecture-rooms. It is situated 
onthe north side of the college, in Holywell-street, 
where several houses have been pulled down to give 
place to it. Its length will be 177ft., its depth 
33ft., and height from the bottom of plinth to the 
ridge of the roof 62ft. There will be four sets of 
staircases to the building, which will consist of base- 
ment, first, second, third, and fourth floors. The 
servants’ rooms, coal cellars, and other offices, will 
be in the basement, and the lecture-rooms on the 
ground floor. The external dressings and ashlar 
work will be of Milton stone, finely chopped, and 
the internal portion of the walls will be of brick. 
On the south side at the west end of the building a 
tower, about 26ft. square and 7O0ft. high, will be 
erected, projecting about 22ft. beyond the building, 
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and in the angle there will be an octagonal staircase, 
which will add greatly to the appearance of the 
south elevation. There will eventually be a gate- 
way tower erected at the eastern end, but that is 
not included in the present contract. The windows 
principally will be square-headed—except in some 
portions of the elevation which juts out beyond the 
main line, where they will be pointed, and have labels 
running round them, and carved terminals—and 
filled in with mullion-cusped heads. The building 
is expected to be completed by Christmas, 1873. 

The restoration of the Hall of Merten College, 
which was commenced in May last, is in progress. 
The cost of the work will be upwards of £4,000, 
and it is being carried out by Mr. Booth, builder, of 
King William-street, London, from designs prepared 
by Sir G. G. Scott. The whole of the exterior of 
the hall has been completely renovated. The old 
buttresses have been taken down, and new ones, 
with proper plinths and mouldings, have taken their 
place. All the Headington Ashlar has been re- 
moved, and the walls refaced with Taynton stone. 
A new archway has been placed in the porch, to- 
gether with new steps and wing walls. A new open- 
timbered oak roof has been substituted for the old 
one. The alterations in the interior have not yet 
been completed. They will comprise some improve- 
ments in the music gallery and screens at the west 
end, and at the east end there will be canopied seats 
raised upon a dais. 

Various improvements and alterations have been 
made in the chapel of S. John’s College. Some new 
panelling has been piaced in the screen dividing the 
chapel from the ante-chapel, and three seats have 
been placed against it, on each side of the entrance 
inside, where there were formerly but two. Three 
stained glass memorial windows have been erected. 
A carved oak soffit has been placed under the organ 
gallery at the west end of the chapel. The roof of 
the front portion of the college has been re-covered 
with Westmoreland slate, and some new windows, 
gablets, and chimneys have been erected in the front 
of the college, with Box and Portland stone. The 
whole of the work, with the exception of the stained 
glass windows, has been done by Messrs. Geo. Wyatt 
& Son. 

A. great improvement has been effected at Mag- 
dalen College. The posts and rails under the elm 
trees, in what used to be known as the Gravel Walk, 
have been replaced by a handsome dwarf wall with 
moulded coping, constructed by Messrs. Knowles & 
Son, and surmounted with wrought-iron railing by 
Messrs. Gill & Co., from the designs of Mr. Bucke- 
ridge, architect. A portion of the wall at the west 
end of the school has been taken down, and the 
narrow entrance to Long Wall-street from the High- 
Street has been widened. 

An entirely new parapet has been erected by 
Messrs. George Wyatt & Son on the north and south 
sides of the tower of Brasenose College, and also 
throughout the whole length of the building in 
Brasenose-lane. Several new chimney-stacks have 
also been erected, and new dormer windows placed 
in the front quadrangle, besides other ordinary re- 
pairs to the college. This work has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Buckler, architect, 
of Oxford. 

A great portion of the interior of Queen’s Col- 
lege has, during the Long Vacation, undergone re- 
pair, the renovators being Messrs. Wyatt & Son, 
and Messrs. Knowles & Son. 

The east and west roofs of the front quadrangle 
of Pembroke College have been re-covered with 
Westmoreland slate, and some internal repairs done 
to the college by the above-mentioned builders. 

During the Long Vacation Messrs. Wyatt & 
Son’s men have been busily engaged in making 
alterations and improvements in Wadham College. 
Some extensive repairs have been effected in the 
wardens’ rooms, and a conservatory is being erected 
on the north side of the same. Other portions of 
the college have been put into thorough order. 

A new stone parapet has been erected in front of 
the back quadrangle, and sundry repairs have been 
done to the interior of Trinity College. 

The roof on the west side of the back quadrangle 
of Lincoln has been re-covered with new Stones- 
field slate, and the roof of the stabling, &c., has 
also been re-slated. This work was done by Messrs. 
Knowles & Son. 

A large building is being erected at the southern 
end of Keble College as residences for the servants. 
Mr. Butterfield is the architect, and Mr. Franklin, of 
Deddington, the builder. A chapel for this college 
is shortly to be commenced. It is estimated that 
the cost will be from £25,000 to £30,000. 

The projected improvements in the interior of the 
Chapel of S. Mary Hall are only in part completed. 
The stonework of the east window has been re- 
newed, and filled with painted glass by Mr. Clutter- 


buck, of London, but it is not yet open to view. 
The pointed shape of the roof has been retained ; it 
was of plaster, and is now framed in panels, with 
carved bosses at the intersections of the mouldings. 
That part over the chancel is somewhat more orna- 
mented than the rest. The south windows have 
been reconstructed, their splays having been de- 
formed by the concealment of the hall flue within 
the thickness of the wall, but these defects have 
been remedied. Some seven or eight feet have been 
added to the length of the chapel, and a spacious 
organ gallery formed at the west end. The archi. 
tect is Mr. Buckler, and the builder Mr. Fisher. 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE VERSUS BRICKS. 


is as ADOLPH OTT recently read a paper before 

the Polytechnic Club of the American Institute 
on Portland Stone, Cement, Stone, and Brick. He 
said: — European experience, extending over a 
period of more than forty years, has estab- 
lished the fact that constructions of Portland cement 
or beton will resist the influence and changes 
of climate equally as well as the very best building- 
stones. Portland-cement stone, if properly made, 
is almost impervious to water, while this cannot be 
said of brick and sandstone. Since warmth and 
moisture are peculiarly favourable to vegetable 
growth, these latter building materials are more 
liable to disintegration than others with less absorp- 
tive power. The resistance to frost is absolute, 
even in structures the roofs of which are terraced 
with this material. With regard to the absorption 
of moisture of brick, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, who was 
appointed to report upon improved dwellings at the 
Paris Exhibition, says:—‘‘'There is another great 
source of evil attaching to walls of the common 
brick and common soft stone construction—the 
absorbency and retentiveness of water or damp. In 
England, the common bricks absorb as much as a 
pint (or pound) of water. . Supposing the external 
walls of an ordinary cottage to be one brick thick, 
and to consist of 12,000 bricks, they will be capable 
of holding 1,500 gallons, or six and a half tons, of 
water. To evaporate this amount of water would 
require three tons of coal, well applied. The softer 
and more workable stones are of various degrees of 
absorbency, and appear to be more retentive of 
moisture than common brick.” 

When it is considered that Portland-cement stone 
is non-absorbent of moisture, it will not appear 
strange that houses built of it are from eight to ten 
degrees warmer in winter than houses built of brick. 
Speaking next of resistance against fire, Dr. Ott 
says:—To any one acquainted with the chemical 
composition of cement stone, it must at once become 
evident, that, with regard to its resistance against 
fire, it ought to supersede most building-stones. That 
this is really the case we learn from several reports 
before us, given on the “ Frear Stone,” which was 
used in the construction of several buildings in 
Chicago, and which is essentially a cement-stone. 
Merrill Ladd, Esq., President of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Chicago, writes as follows :— 
“In passing through the ‘great fire,’ no signs of 
flaking, splitting, or disintegration was perceptible, 
as was the case with all natural stone (even granite) 
which was used in this city. I will say, in conclu- 
sion, that I believe it to be the best material that 
can be used for building where strength, solidity and 
protection against fire are desired.” 

Also Professor McChesney, the geologist, says: 
“I examined its condition just after our great 
fire, where it had been exposed to as severe 
tests as any building material in this city; it was 
neither cracked nor scaled off by the great heat so 
badly as the real stone used in this city; and, on 
examination closely, the heat had not penetrated but 
about 2in. in any instance, from which I conclude it 
might be used to advantage in the construction of 
fireproof vaults.” 

I would gladly add other testimonials, if I did not 
fear that I had already occupied more space than is 
usually assigned to such papers. 

As to the cost, Messrs. Bandman & Jaffe, manu- 
facturers of cement stone in New York, give the 
following estimate for the cost of 100 cubic feet of 
cement, viz. : 

Dols. 
87 cubic feet of broken stone and 
SANG Waele Ustle dara slaps quan eames 3 
13 cubic feet of Portland cement at 
1-25 dols. per cubic foot 
TAD ORE |. sacs taka pyaeoec seen hace 3 


22 75 

If hydraulic lime be used instead of cement, say 
five parts lime to two parts of Portland cement and 
eight of broken stone and sand, 100 cubic feet of 
Superior wall can be built, according to close caleu- 


lation, for 16:75 dols. This is less than one Half 
the cost of construction with brick and mortar. 

_ Lintels, sills, caps, and arches can all be made at 
the same time, and with only a slight increase in ex- 
pense. The partition walls need not be 8in. jn 
thickness; 4in., or at most 5in. will be sufficient, 

I will here remark, that by the addition of proper 
colours, the brown stone of New York city is imi- 
tated so accurately in Portland cement stone, that 
the eye can scarcely detect the difference, With 
regard to the proportionate cost of these two stones, 
I would state that the price list of one of the com- 
panies in this city shows that the rates for ashlar, 
caps, corner-blocks, keys, &c., range from one-half to. 
one-third those usually paid in this market for blocks 
of cut brown stone of corresponding shapes. 


For such stone, as well as for ornamental work, 
only fine washed sand is used as an admixture for 
the cement. The cost of artificial stone being so 
much greater for plain work, it is evident that 
the difference must be much greater for orna- 
mental work; for the cost of producing the 
most elaborate designs, the moulds being once 
made, it is but little more than that of the sim- 
plest blocks. When we consider that in the orna- 
mentation of our public and private edifices there 
is no limit except that of design, and that duplicates 
of celebrated statuary can be furnished with ease, it | 
is at once apparent that the invention of Portland 
cement is to sculpture and architecture what photo- 
graphy is to the arts of drawing and painting. 

Lastly, referring to its uses, Dr. Ott says:—With 
regard to the uses to which Portland cement can be 
applied, it may be remarked that they are almost 
innumerable. For submarine constructions, there is 
no material which can take its place, be it for con- 
crete, or in blocks, or as mortar in brickwork. For 
bridges, cisterns, aqueducts, and sewers, it is in great 
demand, For flagging and sidewalks, its. use is daily 
extending. As it is impervious to water, and can 
be laid in a continuous surface, no heaving or dis- 
turbance can result from frost in the ground, pro- 
vided it be properly drained. There is no material | 
better adapted for the construction of cheap and ele- 
gant dwellings. Those who visited the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1867 will, perhaps, remember the row of - 
dwellings near the Bois des Vincennes, which were 
models of convenience for families, as well as of 
cheapness in construction. They were executed after — 
the ex-Emperor’s designs, and present one monolithic | 
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structure of beton. : 


Foundations for machinery in beton are cheaper 
than stone masonry, and quite as good. For en- 
gines, a cubic yard of foundation corresponds to one 
horse-power ; and thirty horse-power would require, | 
therefore, thirty cubic yards. Water-pipes of the 
same material are made at half the expense of those | 
of iron, and they cost little for repairs. | 


Furthermore, it is especially serviceable for floors — 
in damp or wet cellars in private dwellings and ware- | 
houses, and for floors in granaries, sugar-refineries, — 
breweries, and malt-houses; and it is also being f 
used for gasometer reservoirs and reservoirs for petro- _ 
leum. And, as an instance of one of the most recent _ 
applications of the cement in question, I mention | 
the coating of the inside of iron ships. 


——>—_— 


Breirsst ArcuirecturaL Assocrarton. — On — 
Monday evening last a meeting was held in Messrs. } 
Young & Mackenzie’s office, Calender-street, for the 
purpose of forming an Architectural Association for 
Belfast. John Lanyon, Esq., architect, oceupied the | 
chair. There was a large attendance of those con- 
nected with the profession. Resolutions were unani- 
mously passed approving of the formation of such a 
society, and a committee was appointed, with Mr. R. — 
Young, jun., as secretary, for the purpose of framing _ 
a set of rules and arranging for future meetings. — 
Much interest was evinced by those present in the — 
objects of the Association. 


Tur Boarp or Works AND THE TEMPLE.— 
At the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board of | 
Works, the construction of asuitable fence between — | 
the Temple Gardens came under consideration, and ) 
was ultimately referred back to the Works and 
General Purposes Committee for consideration. By | 
the Thames Embankment Act, 1862, the Board are 
required to erect along the Embankment roadway aD 
ornamental wrought-iron fence, fixed upon a dwarf — 
wall of stone 3ft. in height, with gates therein, and — 
return walls at the eastern and western ends of the — 
garden, also with gates, to the reasonable satisfaction _ 
of the Societies of the Inner and Middle Temples; 
and the engineer states that the cost of these works. 
would probably amount at the present time to about _ 
£7,000. This sum the Board consider a very ex- | 
travagant one, being at least double the amount ex- _ 
pended on its own inclosures on the Embankment. — 
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IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 


HE second block of buildings in Ebury-square, 
Pimlico, which have been for some time in 
course of erection by the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company, is now finished. The first 
block was opened about twelve months ago, and the 
second block, just completed, is on the north side of 
the ‘square, the chief entrance being close to the 
Grosvenor Working Men’s Club, at present in course 
of erection. A wide staircase leads to the several 
stories above the ground floor of the building. There 
is a large area or courtyard within the block (which 
contains six stories,on the side looking into Ebury- 
square, and five stories on the other side and at the 
end. Ornamental iron balconies run round the entire 
block at the front of each story, protected by iron 
railings between 3ft. and 4ft. in height ; and from 
these balconies access is gained to the several dwell- 
ings, which are altogether sixty-four in number, 
seme of them having two, whilst others have three 
and four rooms each. Attached to each dwelling are 
separate domestic conveniences, every tenement 
having its own scullery, containing copper, sink, 
eoal-place, dust-shoot, and other necessaries. There 
is a kitchen-range in each dwelling-room, although 
the stove in the scullery is easily capable of being 
converted into a cooking apparatus. Some of the 
larger rooms are 13ft. 8in. to 13ft. 1lin.; the bed- 
rooms are 8ft. by 6ft., and 9ft. by 6ft., the uniform 
height of the rooms being 8ft. 3in, The ventilation 
of the premises is effected by means of a ventilator 
placed in the ceiling of each room, which communi- 
cates with air shafts running through the centre of 
the blocks. Drainage is thought to be secured by 
pipes passing from the top of the building down into a 
large syphon-trap, with an up-cast ventilating pipe, 
and from the syphon-trap direct into the main sewer. 
Covered receptacles at the base of the building receive 
the dust passing down through the dust-shafts, each 
shoot being provided with an iron cover to prevent 
the escape of dust. The block has a flat roof, with 
aniron railing running along the edge, which serves 
for drying purposes. The rents range from 1s, 3d. 
to 2s. 3d. per room per week, which includes rates 
and taxes, and water and gassupply. The builders 
are Messrs. Matthew Allen & Sons, Tabernacle-walk, 
Finsbury. The company is about to build three 
more blocks, two of which will be in Commercial-road, 
Whitechapel, and thethird on a piece of vacant land 
at the corner of Blackfriars Bridge. The Marquis 
of Westminster has offered another site in Pimlico, 
which the company has determined to purchase. 
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HANLEY SCHOOL OF ART. 


8 Nese annual meeting of the Hanley School 
of Art was held on Thursday week. The 
Mayor, who is hon. secretary to the school, read the 
report, which announced the continued and growing 
success of the institution, the increase of students 
during the past year having rendered additional 
accommodation necessary. The school had been 
placed fourteenth on the list of 115 schools of art in 
the kingdom, and the master awarded a bonus of 
£20, in addition to which one gold and two silver 
medals had been awarded to students. The com- 
mittee regretted there was a balance against them of 
£102 2s. 1id., while thanking those who had 
supported the school. with subscriptions.—Mr. A. A. 
Bradbury, the head-master, read his report, which 
gave the following comparative statistics of the school 
for the past two years:—Number of second grade 
subjects passed in, 66, against 36; prizes, 17, against 
11; number of drawings, paintings, and models exe- 
euted in the year, 927, against 620; number of 
students’ works examined at South Kensington, and 
marked “ satisfactory,” 59, against 36; third grade 
prizes, 15, against 14; free studentships obtained, 
7, against 5. The results of the second class examina- 
tion were 83 per cent, abovelast year. The school, in 
respect to medals, stood ninth in the 115 schools of 
the country. In no previous year had the atten- 
dance at the school been so large as during the past 
year, when the average attendance of artisans was 
118, against 82 in the previous year. The Mayor 
read the statement of accounts, from which it ap- 
peared that the receipts for the year amounted to 
£385 8s. 6d., including subscriptions, £107 0s. 6d. ; 
students’ fees, £100 Os. 9d.; and the expenditure to 
£487 11s. 5d.; including an adverse balance of 
£90 17s, 3d. at the end of last year. There was now 
a balance due to the treasurer of £102 2s. 11d. 


—_+—_— 


It is proposed to erect a new pier and harbour for 
Newlyn, near Penzance, by the aid of a company. 
At a recent meeting of the shareholders, the plans 
of Messrs. Trounson & Son, Penzance, were sub- 
mitted and approved. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


BricuTon.—On Monday, October 7, at Brighton, 
the memorial stone of a new chapel, in connection 
with the denomination known as Bible Christians, 
was laid. The site is at the eastern end of 
S. George’s-terrace, close to the junction of Upper 
S. James’s-street and S. George’s-road. The style 
of the building, described in a local newspaper as By- 
zantine Gothic (!), it is difficult to characterise, judg- 
ing from an exhibited perspective. Accommodation is 
provided for 500 persons, with provisions for a 
gallery, to be built when occasion requires. The 
basement of the chapel is appropriated for a Sunday 
school. The material employed is red brick with 
Bath stone dressings. The architect is Mr. Thomas 
Lainson, of Brighton, under whose superintendence 
the building is being erected by Mr. Fielder, of 
Chichester, for the contract sum of £2,650. 


Cuaty.—On Tuesday week the church of 5S. 
Andrew, Chale, was reopened after restoration. The 
church is supposed to have been founded during 
the reign of Henry I, the year being fixed at 
1111. Among the principal features of interest are 
Transition Norman pillars; rude, and nearly semi- 
circular arches, with flat, slightly-chamfered sofifits, 
and one arch pointed, and of two chamfered orders, 
separating the nave from the aisle; remains of en- 
trance to arood-loft; niche for figure in the eastern- 
most jamb of a window in the north side of a nave ; 
trefoil-headed piscina, with shelf on south aisle; and 
remains of Beneltura in the porch. The tower, 
which is a good specimen of the Perpendicular order, 
and resembling in many respects that of Carisbrooke 
Church, is separated from the nave by a lofty, well- 
proportioned arch. ‘The ten windows appear to be of 
the same date as the tower—fifteenth century—when 
the church probably underwent extensive alterations. 
Traces of painting are to be discerned on the walls 
and arches. The restoration has comprised reroof- 
ing, reflooring, and repewing. The tower has been 
opened up, and the arches have been relieved of 
whitewash. 


Ciry.—S. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, was re- 
opened on Sunday last, after having been closed 
since Christmas last. During the summer extensive 
alterations and decorations, which have involved an 
outlay of more than £4,000, have been executed. 
The chancel has been raised between two and three 
feet, and the flooring laid with encaustic tiles, whilst 
at each side stalls have been constructed for the 
clergy and choir. The pulpit has been removed to 
the north side of the church, and now stands upon 
an elaborately-sculptured pedestal of Caen stone. 
The old high-backed square pews have all been re- 
moved and replaced by seats with low doors in imi- 
tation oak. A new organ has been provided. 


Mannincuam.—A new church, dedicated to S. 
Mark, is about to be erected at Manningham, Brad- 
ford, York. The design, in the Geometrical Gothic 
style, has been prepared by Messrs. Milnes & France, 
of Bradford. The dimensions are 124ft. by 54ft. 
The church will consist of two aisles, nave, transepts, 
and chancel. At one end will rise a tower and 
slender spire. The cost is estimated at about 
£5,000. 


Moriey.—A new Congregational church is about 
to be erected at Morley, from the designs of Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson, of Bradford. The new church 
will be 100ft. long by 45ft. across. It will consist 
of nave, side aisles, and transepts, will accommodate 
about 850 worshippers, and will be built of Northo- 
wram wallstones and Ringby ashlar. At one end a 
tower and spire will rise to a height of 130ft. The 
nave will be made rather wider than usual. The 
centre bays of the nave are to be higher than the 
other arches, and the windows on each side will be 
so disposed as to shed a flood of light into the chapel. 
The staircase opposite the tower will be covered with 
an octagonal roof. The roof is to be open-timbered. 
The cost is estimated at £4,000. 


Newsome.—On [Saturday last, a new church, 
which has been erected at Newsome, near Hudders- 
field, and dedicated to S. John, was consecrated. 
The new churchis a stone structure in the Gothic 
style, costing £3,000. It will seat 410 persons, in- 
cluding 60 children. The architect is Mr. W. H. 
Crosland, of Regent-street, London. At the east 
end a stained glass window has been put in, repre- 
senting three figures—Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


SueBbeaAR.—On Friday week the parish church of 
Shebbear, Devon, was reopened, after restoration. 
The walls have been looked to internally and exter- 
nally, the whole of the building reseated, and a 
gallery removed. The cost of the alterations has 
been about £600. Mr. Medland, of Torrington, was 


| throughout are fitted with ordinary sashes. 


the architect, and Mr. Hookway, of Bideford, the 
builder. 


8. Paur’s, Briguron.—At last steps are being 
taken for the completion of the tower of 8. Paul’s 
Church, Brighton. It will not, however, be finished 
in accordance with the original design, as itis said 
that the foundations will not admit of so lofty a 
spire. A perspective drawing now on exhibition in 
the Galilee of the church shows the lantern now 
proposed. The works will be commenced early in 
the spring. The church itself is thus described 
in Eastlake’s ‘‘ History of the Gothic Revival’ :— 
“1846—48. R. C. Carpenter, architect. Early 
Decorated. Capable of holding 1,200 people. The 
chancel is of unusually grand proportions for the 
time at which it was built. The windows through- 
out the church are of stained glass by Hardman, 
from designs by E. W. Pugin and R. C. Carpenter.” 


BUILDINGS. 


Lonpon.—On Thursday week a meeting of the 
Markets Improvement Committee of the Corporation 
of London was held at Guildhall, to consider the 
plans and specifications which have been prepared by 
Mr. Horace Jones, the City architect, for the in- 
tended extension of the Metropolitan Meat and 
Poultry Market, at Smithfield, and also to give 
directions for taking out quantities.and nominating 
builders to be written to for tenders for the execution 
of the works. It is anticipated that the works will 
be speedily entered upon. The cost is estimated at 
£87,500. 


Sournport.—The Princess Mary of Teck last 
week laid the foundation stone of the new Cambridge 
Hall at Southport. The Cambridge Hall is only 
one part of a much larger scheme for the improve- 
ment of the town which is now being carried out. 
The whole plan comprises, firstly, the Cambridge 
Hall, with its various adjuncts; secondly, a total re- 
arrangement of the approaches; and thirdly, a 
complete reconstruction and great enlargement of 
the Toy Market. These improvements are now be- 
ing carried out from the designs of Messrs. Maxwell 
& Tuke, of Bury, whose plans were selected in open 
competition. The new hall is being built upon a 
rectangular plot of land in Lord-street, adjoining 
the present Town Hall on the southerly side. The 
length of the frontage of the building is 130ft. 
The principal entrance to the hall is in the centre of 
the front. A vestibule with pilasters and coved 
ceiling leads through a screen to the entrance hall, 
which is 40ft. by 35ft., divided into sections by 
arcades of pillars and arches, which are also con- 
tinued round the walls. The large hall will have an 
extreme length of 120ft. by a width of 50ft. A 
gallery runs round the three disengaged sides of the 
room, and it is calculated that the area of the floor 
and gallery will accommodate nearly 1,500 persons. 


SCHOOLS. 


CLAPHAM, Breps.—A new parochial school has 
been opened at Clapham, Beds. The buildings con- 
sist of a mixed school for boys and girls, 42ft. in 
length, and 19ft. in width, an infant school, 25ft. 
long by 16ft. wide, with separate entrances for the 
boys, girls, and infants; these are fitted with hat 
and cloak rails, and each has a slate lavatory. 
Attached are places for coals and closets for pails, 
brushes, &c. Moule’s patent earth closets are used, 
a spacious earth-drying shed being erected, contain- 
ing a stove for drying the earth. The mistresses’ 
house is a detached building, and contains a parlour, 
13ft. by 11ft., a living-room, 13ft. by 11ft., a scul- 
lery, pantry, and larder on the ground floor, and 
three bedrooms on the chamber floor. The interior 
walls of the schools are of fair brickwork, distem- 
pered, and the whole of the woodwork is stained and 
varnished. Red bricks are used generally in the 
buildings, with bands and devices of Staffordshire 
blue bricks, and the window-heads, copings, weather- 
ings, and corbels are of Bath stone. The windows 
The 
buildings are plain Domestic Gothic in style, the 
architect being Mr. John Day, of Bedford, and the 
contractor Mr. R. Carter, of Wellington-road, Bed- 
ford. Accommodation is provided for 122 children, 
at a cost of £1,200. 


Ipswicn.—A Committee of the Ipswich School 
Board has recommended for adoption by the Board 
the plans and specifications for an infant school in 
the California district, Ipswich, sent in by Mr. 
Butterworth, architect, The Board has acted 
upon the recommendation. Mr. Butterworth’s plans 
have also been accepted for new schools for the 
Board in the Wherstead-road, the contract for which 
has been taken by Messrs. Gibbons & Co. Messrs. 
Gibbons’ tender for new schools for the Board in 
Argyle-street (Mr. Eyton, architect) has also been 
accepted, subject to certain conditions. 
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THE DAVY MONUMENT, PENZANCE. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL: S. ANNE’S GATE- 
WAY. CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL : 
STAIRCASE TO THE REGISTRY. 


N our illustration a view is given of the well- 
known and nearly unique Norman Staircase, 
Canterbury. It was erected between 1080 and 1085, 
by Archbishop Lanfranc, who, on his accession to 
the see in 1070, rebuilt the Cathedral, Monastery, 
and offices belonging, previously destroyed by fire. 
The staircase stands at the north-west angle of the 
Cathedral Close, and forms anentrance to the registry 
formerly used ‘‘ by the steward of the courts within 
the precincts of the priory” to receive strangers, 
whence it has been called the Strangers’ Hall. This 
hall now forms a school-room for the choristers of 
the Cathedral. Although the original roof has been 
removed, a tiled one being substituted, and the walls 
lowered in height, the staircase is in an excellent 
state of preservation. It has already been pointed 
out, and is worth mentioning, that much of the 
ornamental foliage which enriches this specimen 
bears a considerable resemblance to the ancient 
Greek honeysuckle found used in the temples of 
Minerva Polias, Erectheus, and the Choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens. 

S. Anne’s. Gate, Salisbury, which forms the north 
entrance to the Cathedral Close, is one of the many 
unpretending but suggestive specimens of Domestic 
work found in the precincts of our cathedrals. It 
was probably built when Edward III. gave per- 
mission to the Dean and Chapter to enclose their 
canonical residence with a wall built of stone. 
From the Norman character of the ornaments on 
many of the stones built in the Close walls it is 
evident that much of the material employed was 
brought from Old Sarum, when that ancient cathedral 
was pulled down and the present structure built. 


Maurice B. Apams. 
———__g——___.. 
DESIGN FOR SIDEBOARD. 


NE of our illustrations of this piece of furniture, 
which has been executed for Frederick Bird, 
Esq., of Windsor, by Mr. Robinson, of High Hol- 
born, from the designs of Messrs. Satchell & 
Edwards, exhibits a plain and accommodative side- 
board of Medieval character, relieved by a slight 
amount of carving, and the judicious use of coloured 
decorations on tiles for the lower portion, and on a 
gold diapered ground above, blending harmoniously 
with the subdued tint of the American black wal- 
nut wood of which the sideboard is constructed. 


———_>——_—_ 


HOUSES ON THE ESTATE OF 
ROSSIE PRIORY. 


i ete KINNAIRD has just erected at Castle 

Hill a two-storied house built of concrete, for 
the occupancy of the clerk of the works of the 
estate, and he is at present engaged in building an 
addition of the same material to a house on another 
part of the estate. The experiment has been 
eminently satisfactory, and the Whitehaven Herald 
understands that his lordship has at present in con- 
templation to build a number of cotter houses of the 
same material. The plan of erection is perfectly 
simple. Upright posts about 7ft. high are erected 
at what are to be the corners of the house. A double 
boarding 2lin. in height is placed longitudinally 
between the posts, and this boarding is made to work 
upon screws, so that the wall can be made of any 
thickness desired. Into the cavity formed by the 
boardings (which in the case of the house at Castle 
Hill are 12in. apart, that being the thickness of the 
walls) rough boulders of any kind are laid, care 
being taken not to let them touch the boards, between 
which and the stones space is left for the concrete. 
This is made up of one part of Portland cement to 
seven parts of fine broken metal or gravel. These 
are mixed in a bucket and poured in between the 
boardings, and twenty-four hours being allowed for 
the whole to harden, the boards can then be raised, 
when a fine solid wall, 18in. high and 12in. thick, 
presents itself to the view, and the process repeated 
on the top of the hardened concrete as often as is 
necessary, until the walls are brought to the height 
required. The doors, windows, and fireplaces are 
formed by fixing a rough frame into the boarding, 
which excludes the concrete from such a space as may 
be wished. The thickness of the walls can also be- 
varied as they are raised, and in the instance of the 
house at Castle Hill, while the walls of the lower 
story are 12in. in thickness, the upper story is only 
9in. thick. Instead of gravel, with which the Port- 
land cement is usually mixed in making concrete, 
his lordship, who has a stone-crushing machine for 
breaking road metal, has utilised the fine metal, 
which was of no use for the roads, and this substance 
is found to answer admirably. 


O* Tuesday this monument was unveiled by 

J. R. Bramwell, Esq., the Mayor of Pen- 
zance. The monument is placed at the top of one 
of the principal streets, and was erected from the 
design of John Trounson & Son, architects, Penzance. 
The pedestal rests on a base of unwrought granite 
10ft. square, consisting of four blocks each, weighing 
over eight tons. The pedestal itself is of the best 
blue Lamorna granite. The sub-plinth consists of 
one block 8f{t. square, 2ft. 6in. high, and weighs 
over 11 tons. The plinth is of one block Sft. 4in. 
square by 2ft. 4in, high, and weighs five tons. On 
this is placed the dye, a massive stone 4ft. square, 
5ft. high, in the centre of the front-face of which 
the name of the great Cornishman, ‘‘ Davy,” is cut 
in relief. This is surmounted by the cornice, formed 
of one stone 5ft. 6in. square, 10in. thick. The 
mouldings of the cornice are very finely cut, and 
form beautiful examples of the capabilities of the 
Cornish granite for the delicate work of the chisel. 
On the cornice rest two blocks to receive the figure. 
The weight of the base and pedestal is about 60 
tons. The figure is a well-executed colossal statue 
of Sir Humphry Davy. The features are admirably 
represented, and one of the most useful works of his 
valuable life is symbolised by amodel of “ the safety 
lamp,” which he holds in his right hand. The figure 
is 8ft. Gin. high. The erection of this monument, to the 
memory of one of England’s most distinguished 
men, is mainly due to the energy and perseverance 
of some working men of Penzance, conspicuous 
amongst whom is Mr. John May, who for many 
years has devoted himself to its accomplishment. 
The sculptors are Messrs. W. & T. Wills, of Euston- 
road, London; the contractors Messrs. Freeman & 
Sons, of Penzance and Penryn. 
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NEW FORM OF BARROW. 


HE new form of barrow shown in the accom- 
panying illustration has been recently regis- 
tered. The inventor claims for it that while it can 
be made quite as cheaply as any of the ordinary 
designs, its durability is tenfold. It cannot easily 
be broken, for, as will be seen, the legs are bolted 


CONCRETE 


through the frame and secured by a couple of screws 
at the ends resting on the ground, a construction 
which renders them far less liable to break off. Iron 
stays or cleats are dispensed with as unnecessary; 
and the body may be constructed of the requisite 
shape to suit any special requirements. 


i __——_ 


GLASS PAINTING. 


N his sixth Cantor lecture delivered before the 
Society of Arts, on ‘“‘Silicates, Silicides, Glass, 

and Glass Painting,” Professor Barff spoke as follows 
on the Art of Glass Painting:—What style of 
glass-painting ought we to adopt now. I know 
there are many artists and architects who say that 
now we ought to stick slavishly to the old styles, and 
imitate them, if the churches where they are to be 
used are built in those styles. What style are we 
to use? As to the arrangement of the ornament 
and canopies, that must be left for the architect. As 
for the arrangement of the groups of figures, and 
the general style of treatment, it appears to me that 
there is one general style for all. We can learn 
much from our forefathers; they had great experience, 
and in some respects knew more than we do. We 
have a transparent substance—which is our medium 
of decoration. Now, are we to obliterate its trans- 
parency ; is the window to be put there to be stopped 
up by something which prevents the light passing 
through it? Certainly not. I think you will ail 
agree with me that to do this is wrong in principle. 
Here is a design for a window—a really beautiful 
design, no doubt—which you may see executed in S. 
Paul’s. It was painted in Munich. But if you go 
and look at it you will not see a piece of clear glass 
in it. The whole thing has been obscured with 
enamel, so as to make it a transparency hardly 
superior to a well-painted blind. It may be beauti- 
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ful, but is it right in principle that that through which 
light should come should be the means of blockin 
the light out? But you may say you do that with 
coloured glass in all instances. I say, no, we don’t- 
what we do is this—we sift the light as it comes 
through ; we choose to break up the ray of light 
into its constituents, and send some of its rays 
through the blue, some through the red, and some 
through the yellow. But the true artist in glass 
the man who understands the end for which he “4 
working, will say we are only doing with our glass 
what you would do with the prism, and we expect 
in our arrangement todo what you would do with 
another prism—cause the refracted rays to meet 
again and produce white light. We only take from 
the intensity of the light somewhat—we do not 
destroy it. We give you the effect of white light, 
and any treatment of stained glass, the composition 
of which producing an effect upon the eye of purple, 
green, red, or blue is, I take it, wrong in principle 
and unsatisfactory in practice. We must have such 
an arrangement as will produce upon the eye the 
effect of subdued white light, and this effect is very 
easily produced. The windows in the Temple Church 
were made after. the revival of. Gothic-art, and were 
very meritorious, because they were steps in the 
right direction; but if you go into that church and 
look at the windows over the Communion Table, you 
will see there purple windows. But the artist did 
not mean them to be purple. Go and look. at the 
windows in 8. Chapelle, Paris, which were executed 
by a Medieval artist with a different kind of blue 
glass, which shuts off nearly all the other rays but 
blue, and you do not see purple windows. That 
glass is coloured with protoxide of copper, as well as 
oxide of cobalt. Glass-painting is an art. I do not 
put it at all on the same level with the painting which 
we use for decorating walls; it is not the same as 
wail-painting, and any man who attempts to pro- 
duce the effect of wall-painting on glass makes a very 
great mistake. For instance, here are specimens of 
landscape-painting on ground glass. They are well 
done, but they are simple transparencies, and it is 
impossible to get the effect of this kind of 
painting upon glass unless you goin for the same 
amount of intense shadow you have there, and 
if you do that you destroy the transparency of 
your glass. Then we come to the question as 
to what churches are suited for stained glass. 
Some architects and artists hold the opinion that 
stained glass should be confined entirely to what 
is called Pointed architecture. Now, I know there 
are churches withvut end on the Continent in which 
windows are painted in the style which has received 
the name of Cinque-cento, and on the wall there isa 
design of a circular-headed window, designed by 
Messrs. Lavers in that character. It is a system of 
glass-painting adapted to that particular kind of 
window, and to churches which do not belong to the — 
Pointed style of architecture. Question has beer 
raised as to whether stained glass should be intro-— 
duced into S. Paul’s, that is, stained glass repre- 
senting subjects. I see no reason why it should not. 
It is asserted that the walls are to be decorated with 
frescoes, and that subject windows would destroy the 
effect of these. Certainly, such windows as those | 
which I have just alluded to are most objectionable; 
bnt there are some there, executed, I believe, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, which would produce no > 
injurious effect on any fresco. If the colours be so 
arranged, and the subjects so designed, that the effect 
of white light, as nearly as may be, be produced, the | 
introduction of stained glass would greatly add to the | 
beauty and solemnity of the proposed decorations, 
and would not interfere with that dim religious light 
which people so much admire in ancient cathedrals— | 
and admire with so much justice—a light which tones 
down the whole of the building, and throws into | 
prominent light and deep shadows those beautiful — 
details of architectural moulding which the architect _ 
himself has taken so much trouble to design, in order 
that he may be able to add to the enrichment of the 
building, but which is destroyed by the cross glaring — 
lights coming in from all quarters, as we see in 80 | 
many of our more modern ecclesiastical buildings. 
: | 
—— <> — I 
A PRECEDENT FOR VESTRYMEN. AND OTHERS.— 
At the last meeting of the Vestry of the Parish of S- | 
George’s East, the question of the election of a sur- 
veyor in the place of Mr. Wilson, lately deceased, 
came under consideration. One of the vestrymen 
proposed to advertise for candidates as usual, but 
another very sensibly observed that, as the majority 
of the Vestry had made up their minds to elect the 
son of the late surveyor, advertising was unnecessary: | 
The Vestry took the good advice offered, and @ | 
number of persons will thus be spared the trouble 
and annoyance of competing for a situation which to 
all intents and purposes had been already filled. 
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CHURCH RITUAL AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


T the recent Church Congress at Leeds 
there was a lack of that advanced and 
scientific element of thought which constitutes 
the value of the more interesting gatherings 
and discussions of science. The “ritualistic 
aspect of church matters was too largely re- 
presented, for though the President, in his 
inaugural address, aptly called attention to 
the necessity of widening the sphere of the 
Church establishment, and making it so com- 
prehensive as to include the various sections 
and divergences of discipline and opinion, 
the result of the whole of the discussions is 
clearly the preponderance of precedent and 
conventional usage. The clergy again have 
had it their own way. Solong as the sacer- 
dotal pretensions of the Church hold the lead- 
ing position, to which the lay element or the 
congregational idea is subordinate, the Church 
must ever rémain powerless and. inefficient 
for her mission. ‘There will doubtless always 
be the three elements of religious thought 
represented by the Ritualist, the Rationalist, 
and the Evangelical, so long, indeed, as the 
human mind is differently influenced, and to 
meet such diversity there should exist, doubt- 
less, different modes of exercise or worship 
corresponding to these three conditions, and 
it would be a great mistake to make an iron 
rule of uniformity. No such rule, however, 
could possibly exist now-a-days, as every man 
is more or lessa law unto himself. This being 
80, uniformity in church design and building 
is equally untenable. No doubt, a splendid 
ritual and gorgeous decoration has enlisted 
a large body of our church architects, because 
it affords a wider field for artistic power and 
display than a simple unadorned one. Here 
is evidently an identity of interest; church 
ritual and decoration are as one to the archi- 
tect, and he would be opposed to his own 
success if he did not develop the accessories 
of such externalism. It is, then, not to be 
wondered at that church architecture and 
ritualism have grown together and been 
mutually strengthened; hence the difficulty 
the independent architect encounters in 
striking out any new plan. He has the 
clergy, or the majority of them, and the 
leading popular church architects of the day, 
against him in such an effort. Itis not to 
be denied that this simultaneous movement 
of the ecclesiastical and esthetic impulses has 
promoted a truer feeling for, and infused a 
more energetic spirit into, church art, though 
it also must not be forgotten that the funda- 
mental principle of all true art—namely, ‘‘fit- 
ness,” or a truthful expression of purpose both 
in plan and detail—must not be lost sight of if 
church architecture is to take a prominent 
place among us. It is too obvious that a 
kind of sentimental straining after Medizval 
feeling and taste is overbalancing the more 
important requirement of church arrange- 
ment. The triple division of nave and aisles 
has, for example, no meaning, unless a sym- 
bolic one, for the requirements of a small 
church, and yet it is persistently adopted in 
almost every case, entailing expense of con- 
struction and internal inconvenience. As I 
have before observed, in an ‘‘Essay on 
Church Arrangement,” especially town 
churches, there are many better and simpler 
plans, as the Greek cross, in which only four 
piers are required, and a large area for 
seating obtained. Every one in such a space 
could both see and hear, and, architecturally, a 
dignity of treatment would beattained. There 
are several good precedents for such a simple 
arrangement, and the Burtpinc News con- 
tained some good types in a recent volume.* 
The roofing of wide areas is now prac- 
ticable, and there is no reason why the 
Incorporated Church Building Society should 
impose on architects a limit of 24ft. or there- 
abouts, nor insist on the use of tie-beams, a 
not very artistic feature, however attenuated 
they may be made. What use, indeed, is our 


* See ‘ Churches for Congregations,” 


advanced knowledge of materials and scien- 
tific timber trussing if we are content with 
reproducing the timber roofs of periods when 
the knowledge of framing was in its infancy ? 
Again, it may be asked why we affect the 
massive proportions of many features of early 
Medieval architecture when materials are of 
considerably more cost, and when we may 
dispose the thickness and form of our 
masonry in such a manner as to give us all 
the needed strength without buttressing. 
Similar questions may be raised of a great 
many details of our churches — namely, 
window tracery, pillars, woodwork, &c., in 
all of which the semblance of antiquity rather 
than the fitness and common-sense principles 
of these matters is attempted. Angle but- 
tresses, for example, are really seldom needed 
except when we require greater footing or 
abutment, as when an arch is carried or when 
a considerable weight of superstructure has 
to be sustained on a small area. In fact, 
wherever the influence of ecclesiastical 
thought is strongest we find a forced archaic 
expression orecclesiasticism of idea. Archaism 
of idea and type is found in sculpture, monu- 
mental works, and ornament generally. All 
this is to be traced to the tendency of artists 
to follow objective forms of thought in prefer- 
ence to that more scientific process which 
derives by pure reasoning the expression of 
our requirements. It will, however, be the 
case under the present copying system of the 
day, which gives to the mere travelled 
draughtsman, however incapable he may be 
to devise or think for himself, the foremost 
place in the ranks of the profession. It is, 
for instance, fashionable to be a follower of a 
Street or a Brooks, or some other noteworthy | 
church architect who caters to the ritualism 
of the hour. But this is not art, it is slavery! 
An outsider, no less a man than Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, has noticed the tendency 
of modern ecclesiastical art to follow Pusey- 
ism in a recent number of the Contemporary 
Review. Secular architecture is in a much 
healthier state, although Mr. Seddon said at 
the Church Congress it was in a ‘slough of 
eclecticism.” Architects not trammelled by 
precedent or antiquarianism boldly think out 
their requirements in houses, factories, hos- 
pitals, and the many other requirements of 
this commercial age, and although one may 
see at present nothing but a chaos of ideas, 
out of this chaos I believe will spring an 
architecture original in its adaptation to 
modern ideas and wants, and expressive of 
our materials as it will be independent of 
any foregone style and sentiment. 


Ga Es Ge 
———_—___. 
PROFESSOR RUSKIN’S ART- SCHOOL 
AT OXFORD. 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT.) 


No more than fifteen years ago, in the 

course of conversation, a distinguished 
professor asserted that there were only three 
of the authorities of the University of 
Oxford who possessed any knowledge of Art. 
The professor who made this statement was 
an accredited authority, a devotee of Art, 
and, from his position and experience, fully 
qualified to arrive at his opinion. On 
Wednesday, in last week, one of the 
three authorities to whom he referred was 
re-nominated Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity for the ensuing year. One of the 
first topics referred to in the review of 
academic events by the Vice-Chancellor 
upon resuming his duties, was the devotion 
by Professor Ruskin of time and money to 
the furtherance of Art studies. The promi- 
nence given to this fact might lead to a 
delusive belief that the University of Oxford 
has, at length, become conscious of its negli- 
gence, and is hastening to make amends. 
Unhappily, this is not the case. The general 
academic conditions of fifteen years hence, 
in regard to Art, have not been materially 
modified by any initiative action on the part 
of the authorities. 


Slade endowment of a NE aia] sco dian iw aid asi. | mac casemate as protenearshipy we they 
display a willingness to appreciate the efforts 
of their new Slade professor. Something 
more than this negative encouragement is 
demanded of them, ‘and a golden opportunity 
which may be forthcoming must not be 
overlooked. 

A room in the Taylor or University 
Galleries has been fitted up to form an Art 
School, wherein Professor Ruskin will, at 
his own cost, supplement the duties of ‘his 
professorship by practical teaching. The fact 
of a portion of the Taylor Galleries being 
thus appropriated by no means implies that 
Art is about to gain an equal recognition 
at Oxford to that which Science, after many 
struggles, has won. The curators of the 
Taylor Galleries obtain a power and exercise 
it, without committing the University to any 
course they may pursue. The credit, there- 
fore, as well as the support pertaining to 
the new movement, may only be limited, 
and require every "possible encouragement. 
It may become the foundation of a great 
national school, doing more than the Royal 
Academy can possibly do in providing ex- 
traneous means of high culture and support 
for men of natural genius. How is this to be 
done? From the class of students who are 
now sent to the: University, the new school 
will obtain no advantageous scholars. Those 
who are preparing for ‘the Church will, for 
obvious reasons, limit their art culture to 
architecture. Those who are imbued with 
the prevailing prejudices of their father will 
reject painting and sculpture with similar 
vehemence to that brought to bear against 
Science. They will not perceive that Art isa 
vital element in the elevation and greatness 
of anation, as well as a powerful auxiliary 
of the Church. The students of Law and 
Science and Medicine will not go into the Art 
School with any serious intention. Those 
of the higher class, without any special 
vocation, will, necessarily, be the chief 
recipients of its advantages. Out of these 
such men as the art interests of this country 
require will rarely, or never, come. It would 
be lamentable to waste the time of Professor 
Ruskin upon the speculative work of dis- 
covering genius among indiscriminate candi- 
dates, or to keep ‘him engaged in the 
manipulative duties of a drawing or modelling 
master. 

There is another course open. The new 
School may be filled with students who have 
acquired a certain proficiency in the local 
Schools of Art. This, to a certain extent, 
would be satisfactory, and the application of 
public money to such a purpose could be 
tolerated. But there is a far wider scope for 
good results which appears practicable. 

In continuing his review of academic events 
on the occasion before noticed, the Vice- 
Chancellor referred to the increase, realised 
or imminent, of the various college revenues. 
These, he said, had invited a Royal Com- 
mission, whose report would, no doubt, raise 
many claimants for the diversion of such 
superfluous revenues to the foundation of 
new schools and colleges in other parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Now, to 
what more worthy national use can a portion 
of these superfluous revenues be applied than 
to that of endowing this Art School, and 
creating a certain number of open scholar- 
ships of sufficient money value to maintain 
students from any class in the kingdom 
possessing genius for Art? No more worthy 
purpose can be mentioned, nor one more in 
pursuance of the intentions ‘of the founders of 
the colleges to provide for pressing national 
necessities. At the same time, such a scheme 
will probably be regarded with great jealousy 
at Oxford, unless public opinion is aroused 
totake the initiative in the matter. 


——— 


A small School is in course of erection adjoining 
and in connection with the Roman Catholic Church, 
Elm Grove, Brighton. It will be a plain building of 
stock bricks. ‘The builders are Messrs. Cheesman & 


They have accepted the | Co., of Brighton. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requesst 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OuR RBADERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

ing to advertisements and the ordinar 

Abuses isu Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 

31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current week must reach the 

office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


15s. per annum; 7s. 6d. for six months; 3s. 9d. for three 
months; post free to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


TO AMERICAN AND BELGIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publisher begs to 
state that subscribers in the United States can be supplied 
with the BUILDING NEWS, post free from this Office, for 
the sum of 17s. 4d. (4 dols. 16c., gold) per annum, and in 
Belgium for the sum of 21 francs, payable in advance, 

The remittance should, in all cases, be made by 
International Post-office Order. 

K= American and Belgian Subscribers, especially when 
renewing their subscriptions, are particularly requested to 
advise the Publisher of the transmission of the Post-Office 
Order, and the exact amount for which it is made payable. 


NOTICE. 

The time for sending in the drawings for the BUILDING 
NEws School Planning Competition is extended to the 
30th of November, 1872, For particulars, see BUILDING 
NEws, August 9, 1872, p. 102, and Answers to Correspon- 
dents, September 6, 1872. 


RECEIVED.—T. 8S. D.—C. L.—S8. W., junr.—R. W.—K. & Co. 
—H. V. & L.—E. D.—Puzzled._J. & Co.—Rev. W. R.— 
H. F. 0.—O. B. A.—J. O.—E. W. G.—R. M. 8.—J. N.— 
S. Brors.—C. & Sons. 

J.M.—The drawing to hand. 

J.B. W.—Drawings returned. 

E. B.—Query not inserted because it was an advertise- 
ment, and we don’t insert advertisements gratuitously. 


Correspondence. 


—_@—_. 
GREEK AND GOTHIC. 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Srr,— Another Protestant and Architect ” ‘ both 
by precept and example shows.” He not only 
writes about economy of materials and constructive 
skill, but he puts them into practice. He has 
“Boswellian faith” in them. Hence brevity and 
extra-“‘ ordinary logic” are among the chief charac- 
teristics of his letter in your issue of the 27th of 
September. The “logic” I may at least look at, if 
I cannot see through ; for the brevity there may be 
a cause— 

Where others toil with philosophic force, 

His nimbler nonsense takes a shorter course. 
He speaks of a “scarcity of cube-stone” as well as 
of economy of materials. 

‘¢ Another Protestant and Architect’? reminds me 
“that Mr. Hay’s appreciation of the beautifulin Greek 
forms of art, and Mr. Petit’s sentiments of the 
sublime, and Dr. Johnson’s veneration for an- 
tiquity, are not conclusive evidence that human 
genius exhausted itself when it produced the 
Parthenon.” I said, in one of my letters, that no 
prophet is accepted in his own country, and that, 
therefore, ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect” 
might care little for the opinion of the late Mr. Hay. 
The same exception cannot, however, be taken to the 
Kicclesiologist, a journal founded by the Cambridge 
Camden Society, and with the express object, if I 
mistake not, of aiding the revival of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The Eecclesiologist said, while waging a 
controversy perhaps of greater importance than that 
in which “Another Protestant and Architect” and I are 
now engaged, that “Greek art was essentially 
original,” and that “the Greeks created an architec- 
ture as nearly perfect in every way as the human 
intellect can conceive.” I need not,refer to “‘ Mr. 
Petit’s sentiments of the sublime,” nor to the opinions 
of Mr. Smirke, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Fergus- 
son [‘‘the Greek temple, the most perfect work of 
men’s hands ”|, Gibson, the sculptor [‘‘if there are 
palaces in Heaven, they are of Greek architecture elk 
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M. Beulé, of France, or Mr. Stephens of America, 
for, although ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect ” 
says at one time, ‘‘ nor have I any fear of an appeal 
to authorities,” at another he sneers at what he 
elegantly phrases ‘a Boswellian faith” in them. 
But where, I would like to know, does ‘Another 
Protestant and Architect ” find Dr. Johnson’s venera- 
tion for antiquity brought forward as “ conclusive 
evidence that human genius exhausted itself when it 
produced the Parthenon”? If he will read again— 
and attentively and honestly—he will find that this 
is what Dr. Johnson says—“ Antiquity has, un- 
doubtedly, votaries that reverence it not from reason 
but from prejudice; some seem to admire indis- 
criminately whatever has been long preserved ; what 
mankind have long possessed they have often 
examined and compared, and if they persist to value 
the possession it is because frequent comparisons have 
confirmed opinion in its favour, and the reverence 
due to what has long subsisted is the consequence 
‘of acknowledged indubitable positions that what 
has been most considered, and what is most con- 
sidered, is best understood.” The endeavour either to 
refute this argument or to transmute it into ‘‘ venera- 
tion for antiquity,” may be an exercise for “‘ Another 
Protestant and Architect’s” “logic,” ordinary or 
extraordinary. Whether I legitimately made it serve 
my purpose I leave to the judgment of your readers. 

I am far from believing that ‘‘human genius ex- 
hausted itself when it produced the Parthenon.” As 
“there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the moon, and another glory of the stars—for one 
star differeth from another in glory,” so, in like 
manner, there is genius and genius—genius differing 
in alike kind and degree. There may be genius ina 
Gothic cathedral, buteit is very different from that 
ix a Greek temple, as the idealistic beauty of a 
Greek Juno is very different from the realistic of the 
British women of the nineteenth century— 


. . « finer women, ripe and real, 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal. 
If human genius had exhausted itself when it pro- 
duced the Iliad, there would have been neither the 
Eneid nor the Paradise Lost, but the Iliad remains 
as unsurpassed as does the Parthenon. 

‘¢ Another Protestant and Architect ” is ‘‘ tempted 
to show me that, apart from its sculpture and asso- 
ciations, there is very little poetry even in the Par- 
thenon—if there be any, it is the poetry of mathe- 
matics, which he treats with due respect ;” and he 
tells me that “‘ the beautiful is infinite, and we have 
much more both of the poetry of Science and of 
Nature in Gothic architecture.” He may be 
“tempted,” but while he takes very good care not to 
fall into this sort of temptation, he is by no means 
so guarded against falling into inconsistency. He 
has at last discovered poetry in the Parthenon—the 
poetry of mathematics, and this poetry he professes 
to treat with due respect. Now, here’s “‘ the respect 
that makes calamity.” In your issue of August 2, 
he says of this very subject of his poetry :—‘‘I do 
not suppose that the subtle curves of the Parthenon, 
or the theories of beautiful proportions which critics 
at one time discovered, were ever calculated by the 
builders on mathematical or optical principles.” I 
know not with what respect he now looks at the 
sculpture of the Parthenon, but in your issue of 
September 6 he says that ‘‘ greater things have been 
done in sculpture than were by the Greeks.” [The 
poetry of “associations ” is a subject too great to be 
now entered upon.| True, ‘‘the beautiful is infi- 
nite,” but, as I said of genius, there are kinds and 
degrees of the beautiful. The beauty of the rose is 
not the beauty of the thistle. If there be much 
more of the poetry of Nature in Gothic architecture, 
so much the worse for the architecture. Legitimate 
architecture is art—not imitative, like painting or 
sculpture, but creative—and with Nature has no- 
thing to do. God created Nature, and in man, made 
in His own image, He created the faculty of creating 
art, and hence our association with architecture is 
not that of nature, but of humanity. It is more 
god-like to create than to copy; a work of greater 
genius to invent the Ionic volute than to imitate a 
strawberry-leaf. The poetry of Greek art is an ex- 
pression from within, the poetry of Nature an im- 
pression from without. Such poetry of Nature as 
may be in the associating of the aspect of a Gothic 
nave or choir with that of groves or avenues of “high 
o’erarching trees” the Goths, if proud to claim are as 
free to keep. Of whatis meant by ‘ the poetry of 
Science” I require some explanation, more especially 
as the position of science in architecture seems to be 
somewhat differently estimated by Mr. Ruskin, when 
he says “‘ There may be much science, together with 
pd lower forms of art, but there is as yet no Fine 

rt. 

‘That the highest form of the beautiful and the 
sublime in architecture is to be found only in the 
rigid Doric of the Parthenon is the sublimest non- 


“mire by some ignis-fatuus he endeavours to extricate 


sense your pages can contain” says ‘ Another Pro- 
testant and Architect.” Now, this ipse dixit must 
be taken at only what it isworth. Ihave asked him 
*“« Will ‘Another Protestant and Architect’ just men- 
tion the Gothic building that isof equal or surpass- 
ing beauty to the Parthenon? Will he instance 'one 
of the host of Gothic churches or cathedrals—thoge 
things of comparatively yesterday—that he would 
submit to a criticism such as that which for centuries 
has been bestowed upon the great Greek temple?” 
He gave it as his opinion that greater things haye 
been done in sculpture than were by the Greeks, and 
I have asked him to mention them—“If the Goths 
have.produced a greater work than the frieze of the 
Parthenon, can he tell me its local habitation and its 
name?” Hesaid that “even Mr. Thomson goes 
back for inspiration to the Egyptian ;” I have denied 
it, and asked him to prove it. The sort of “logic” 
that I want is answers to these questions; the ‘‘con- 
clusive evidence,” proof. Bh 
“Another Protestant and Architect,” however, 
ventures upon one ‘“‘fact”—‘“itis a fact that for 
lofty buildings of many floors the style of the Par- 
thenon has no capacity of development.” This is 
much akin to his statement that in Greek churches 
the only thing likely to be worth looking at as a 
work of skill will be the roofs, and these cannot be 
seen for plaster. But it is a “fact” that there are 
in Glasgow several “lofty buildings of many floors” 
in the same style as the Parthenon, the Greek, just 
asin Glasgow there are Greek churches with ex- 
posed roofs, and one with no plaster in it whatever. 
‘Another Protestant and Architect” seems to 
have the gift of prophecy, and, naturally enough, to 
glory init. He is at it again: ‘‘ It is no hazardous 
prophecy that, with the present scarcity of marble 
and cube-stone labour and feuing areas the style of 
the Parthenon will ever become anything but a 
rarity.” But the style of the Parthenon becoming a 
rarity is not the question at issue; it is, in architec- 
ture, is Greek the greatest achievement of genius? 
Nor willit do for ‘Another Protestant and Archi- 
tect,” after having said in his first letter—‘after 
all, Mr. Gildard’s ideal of a Presbyterian church 
seems to be that it should be ‘ comfortable,’ in which 
we all agree, only many would have elegance and 
solemnity of grandeur as well”—now in his latest to 
throw over the constituents of “elegance and 
solemnity of grandeur” because that there is a pre- 
sent scarcity of marble and cube-stone, labour and 
feuing areas. en 
Besides the gift of prophecy ‘‘ Another Protestant 
and Architect” has another most remarkable one, — 
that of importing into this controversy matter wholly 
foreign toit. In one of his letters -he imports 
“Italian,” in another ‘‘ the Classic arch,” and in his - 
latest ‘‘the Greco-Egyptian style’—which haye 
about as much ado with a controversy between 
Gothic and Greek as would wine, cider, and absinthe - 
in a dispute on the respective merits of beer and 
brandy. Among his pertinents to “the Greco-— 
Egyptian style” are “solemn porticos” and “un-— 
natural stiffness.” ‘ Another Protestant and Archi- | 
tect” has yet another gift, that of extra- ‘ ordi- 
nary logic,” and by this he may possibly show that 
the ‘‘solemn porticos” mentioned in one letter can | 
conduce nothing to the “solemnity of grandeur” de- | 
siderated in another. He has as little faith in the 
unnatural stiffness of the “‘the Greco-Egyptian” as | 
in “ the rigid Doric of the Parthenon.” ‘‘Unnatural — 
stiffness” is as much out of place in this discussion | 
as is ‘‘ Greco-Egyptian,” for we are considering ar- — 
chitecture, whichis not nature but art ; if the Dorie | 
of the Parthenon be “‘rigid,” if fulfils at least this — 
condition, ‘‘constructive skill.” | 
“‘ Another Protestant and Architect” thinks that 
‘you would not probably thank him for serving up © 
any more ‘cauld kail het again.’” After themanner _ 
of Mrs. Glasse, saying, ‘‘ First catch your hare,” I. 
may remind him that when he makes “ kail” agair — 
he should notforget the butcher’s-meat. There seems — 
with our friend to be a “present scarcity” of other 
things than cube-stone. ae 
I know not if “‘ Another Protestant and Architect” | 
would have written what he has written if he had 
subscribed his name. When a man is led into the 
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himself by putting his best foot foremost. This, — 
sinking for want of a firm foundation, he falls back 
upon the othér, which, weaker, sinks farther, splash- 
ing more mud upon his face as he goes deeper into | 
the ditch. 

Although Professor Kerr advises ‘‘not to pay 
attention to the canons of Ruskin, or the class of 
amateur writers upon art, but to go for opinions to 
men who had passed their lives in the profession, — 
whose experience was great, and who had obtained 
a position which nothing but a profound knowledge 
of, and attachment to, art could have given them,” 
yet, as I have repeatedly referred to Mr. Petit, I 
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will, business and other things permitting, read the 
books recommended, and I have no doubt I will 
enjoy the glowing pages of the eloquent editor of 
&e. 


Tuomas GILDARD. 


Fors Clavigera.—I am, 
Glasgow, October 10. 


Ee 


MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Srr,—The speakers at the Church Congress were 
severe, and justly so, on modern church architecture. 
The blame, however, should not be entirely attributed 
to architects. Cantankerous and faint-hearted 
vestrymen and archeological parsons have too much 
to do with the details of church building to raise 
any hope of radical change, and to themin a great 
measure the inflictions which we have now to suffer 
should be attributed. At the same time it is the 
custom of most architects to reproduce in the most 
perfect manner those Medizxval buildings or collected 
parts of them which, according to their various 
notions, achieve the greatest architectural effects. 
As it is impossible to copy and amalgamate things 
artistic without losing their life and power, we 
are now in possession of hundreds of brand-new 
churches, which ape, but cannot equal, the rare 
qualities of ancient churches. Not only so: even the 
churches which architects copy are totally unfit for 
their purpose. They were never designed for the 
Protestant forms of religion, and can never be 
properly fitted to it. Had the same spirit which 
gave rise to Gothic architecture survivedthe Refor- 
mation, we should doubtless have had fitting and 
worthy precedents. But to make up for that loss 
there is now a growing tendency among Ritualistic 
clergymen and young ladies to fit the religion to the 
church, and thus to make up in parade, millinery, 
and music, what they lack in spoken sentiment. 

For those results, so far as new churches are con- 
cerned, architects will have to answer not a little. 
The reason of all this is obvious—there is no differ- 
ence between a Roman Catholic and a Protestant 
church ; yet the ritual, the forms, and the sentiment 
are (or ought to be) entirely dissimilar. The con- 
sequence is that the wants and fitness of the church 
have been swamped in that blind infatuation for 
copyism of inappropriate features with which 
modern architects are led. Not only so, they are 
Conservative in all things to the very core. A more 
Conservative class of professional men cannot be 
found. As arule, they are perfectly content with 
that kind of church with which the people have 
made shift for ages past. That same spirit of 
intense reverence which prompts the architect to a 
worthy and hallowed reparation of the ancient 
church is only too forcibly impressed upon the copied 
new. Although they do venture on fantastic license 
in some secular buildings—simply for the want of 
precedents—they never can feel justified in departing 
from the time-honoured arrangements and sacred 
associations of the Church. These are the besetting 
sins of the day, and, as Mr. Seddon very truly says, 
are more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance ; and until our architects are imbued with 
other schools of thought, feeling, and sentiment, 
there can be no. prospect of a thorough and 
improved change in this, the chiefest phase of the 
art and science of the profession. 

The remedies which were suggested at the Con- 
gress were simply patches and ns#keshifts for the 
occasion. The root of the matter lay entombed. 
The plan of the Greek Cross which Mr. Seddon has 
adopted is worthy of all praise as an improvement 
upon the “long drawn aisles.” That plan, however, 
simply reduces the defects of the stereotyped ar- 
rangement to a minimum; it does not remove the 
inherent defect to which that system is subject, and 
in both that and the broad nave and narrow aisle 
plan the acoustic properties of the buildings will not 
be satisfactory. But the proposal of Mr. Beresford 
Hope that we should reproduce our minsters is 
simply absurd; for the purposes of worship they 
possess no advantage over the simple parish church, 
but all their defects are intensified by their bulk. It 
is positively painful to attend Westminster Abbey or 
any of our cathedrals with the object of hearing the 
sermon without sitting under the eyes of the 
preacher, and in respect of hearing, the mass of the 
people would be better circumstanced near the roof 
than on the floor, for as the sound naturally rises, it 
is lost amid the “storied windows richly dight.” The 
big columns, the complicated roof, the odd corners, 
and oblong proportions, prevent the free passage of 
sound and obstruct the view’of altar and pulpit. 
Moreover, the very style which is in fashion is 
necessarily expensive. If we make comparisons be- 
tween the cost of town halls and churches of equal 
capacity, it will be found greatly in favour of the 
former. While we may build a simple hall in an 
artistic style at £3 per head, we cannot build the 
stereotyped church for less than £5, sometimes £15, 
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per head. This ought not to be, and I can attribute 
it only to the style of arrangement. For its artistic 
effect, which is great, it is possible to have too much 
of a good thing, and people are becoming surfeited 
even with the greatest of modern achievements. 
Their beauty is not sufficient to outweigh their un- 
fitness. 

The question then comes, what is it we want? 
The answer is plain enough, we want a simple room 
or hall, call it a church if you like, in which all 
people, rich and poor, shall mingle on a footing of 
equality, to worship before God, and where all can 
hear and see the full measure of the service and 
ritual that appertains thereto. We possess a model 
in some of our London theatres, not exactly as they 
stand, for there is something repulsive in the word to 
our sacred feelings. Nor are the style or decorations 
fit for worship, but- we want the genus architect 
who shall impart to an arrangement not entirely 
dissimilar to the theatre that idea of solemnity and 
awe which happily is characteristic of our churches, 
Nothing on earth is so inspiring as to be surrounded 
with a vast phalanx of humanity impressed with the 
presence of deity. We want large churches, where 
all can hear and see in comfort, and until a radical 
change takes place in the ideas of architects, they 
will not be in possession of the key-note of success 
in church architecture.—I am, &c., 


PROFESSIONAL CUSTOM AND CLIENTS’ 
LAW. 


Sir,—‘ Custom,” says the time-honoured proverb, 
“ governs the law;” and the saying is something 
more than a popular utterance: it is adopted as a 
principle of equity by even the judges cf the land, 
wherever they can discern a well substantiated 
custom, and no lex scripta to the contrary is forth- 
coming to upset it. Whenever architects go to law 
with their clients, they usually enjoy the advantage 
of this leaning of the judicial mind towards the maxim, 
inculeated in the proverb “‘ Mos legem regit’’—the 
motto, by-the-bye, of a well-known Staffordshire 
baronet, whose surname* is made up of its first five 
letters. But architects’ clients, judging from recent 
cases that have cropped up of late, would seem to 
ignore professional custom altogether; and as 
architects, despite of all Conduit-street has to say 
to the reverse, are a most discordant fraternity, 
clients have it pretty much their own way. 

Architectural practiceis now-a-days regulated, not 
by architects, for these can’t agree about it, but by 
the public, who employ them, and who do agree 
about it. In your own capacity as a professional 
journalist, it is your special province to let your 
readers, chiefly architects, know from time to time 
what it is the public decree. The latest decree 
“out” is this. No architect shall compete for any 
one structure with more than one design. There is 
the case of Mr. E. W. Godwin (see correspondence 
in last week’s Burnpine News), and the recent case 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, at Edinburgh, in proof of what 
is the public mind on that question. Let architects 
beware in time; and if they cannot, or will not, in 
their collective body (wherever that may be) set 
aside this public dictum, take care that they don’t 
compete with more than one design for any public 
edifice. If they do, they may have to share the fate 
of Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. E. W. Godwin. 

Never before in my long experience of the ethics 
of architectural competition has such a rule as this 
been heard of. Cases of architects competing with 
more than one design are ‘‘ plenty as blackberries.’ 
I will mention a few that at once occur to me; and 
the memory of your readers will easily supply others. 
Mr. Allom, for example, gained the second premium 
for the Manchester Assize Courts with one of two 
designs he sent in for that structure; Mr. Garling, 
in the limited competition for the Courts of Justice, 
sent in two designs; the architects of the Bradford 
Town Hall gained the competition with one of two 
designs, the committee remaining, I believe, in 
doubt even after adjudication which of the two they 
should ultimately determine to execute; in the great 
barrrack competition a more remarkable instance 
occurred: a firm of architects submitted three sepa- 
rate designs, and to all three designs, her Majesty’s 
Government awarded three separate premiums, 
although it was an immense competition, and there 
were but six premiums to divide amongst the com- 
petitors. 

So much for professional custom. If we turn to 
the utterances of architects on this point, we shall 
see how novel is the present view of it taken by 
clients. In the Bumprne News this year you 
called attention to the code of regulations for archi- 
tectural competition issued by the Architectural 
Association. It opens with an express provision on 
this very point raised by Mr. Holloway, to this 
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effect :—‘‘ Each architect is to be at liberty to com- 
pete with one or more designs as he may think fit: 
but each design shall consist of no more than the 
following drawings,” &c., &c. So said the Archi- 
tectural Association nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. What say the recent regulations of the 
General Conference of Architects? I have them 
not at my elbow to quote. If they are silent on so 
vital a point it has been a great oversight, which, in 
the interest of the profession, ought at once to be 
rectified. It is surely bad enough to get up one 
design for one premium; to prepare two, or perhaps 
more, is enough to exhaust the patience and time- 
honoured forbearance of even a competing archi- 
tect.—I am, &c., 


MR. HOLLOWAY’S COMPETITION. 


Srr,—Referring to the edifying correspondence 
which you published in your last issue, I should be 
glad to be permitted to say that in my opinion there 
was nothing in the conditions to limit Mr. Godwin, or 
myself, or any other person, from sending in more 
designs than one, and that the premiums were offered 
for the best ‘“‘designs.” Morally, therefore, Mr. 
Holloway, as he does not call in question the authen- 
ticity of the design, has no ground for declining to 
pay the premium, though Mr. Godwin, by the un- 
fortunate ‘“‘ negligence of his clerk,” and the very re- 
markable circumstance of his not knowing when he 
was advertised for, has fairly given ground for Mr. 
Holloway to require the authorship of the design to 
be established in some special way. That gentleman, 
however, has taken an utterly indefensible ground, 
and the reference to his solicitor is the greater 
insult as he has taken care in his conditions to keep 
everything in his ownhands. Legally, 1 apprehend 
no one of us could have recovered anything, even if 
the whole Institute of Architects had reported in his 
favour. But the moral claim is another question ; 
and to ask the President and Mr. Wyatt for advice, 
and print it and then not follow it, is conduct which 
I refrain from characterising.—I am, &c., 


A CoMPETITOR. 


THE OXFORD SEWAGE SCHEME. 

Srr,—In reading a day or two since in your paper 
of Sept. 27th an article on the utilisation of sewage at 
Leeds by the A BC process, I noticed a parenthetical 
reference to the sewerage scheme adopted by the 
Oxford Local Board in 1871 which caused me some 
little surprise. The writer is mistaken on two points. 
In the first place, the then proposed pumping station 
in the Iffley Meadows is not near a residential locality, 
although near the boating reaches of the river; and, 
secondly, it was never intended to erect works on the 
principle described by your correspondent ; therefore, 
the Board was not in danger of committing the grave 
error he deprecates.—I am, &c., 

Wm. Hy. WHITE, 
Surveyor to the Oxford Local Board. 


Oxford, October 10. 
—ja___ 


STAINED GLASS, 

PoLEswortTH. — A memorial window has been 
erected in Polesworth Church, near Tamworth, to a 
lately deceased bellringer. At the top part is a re- 
presentation of the old church spire of Polesworth, 
with a figure of a bellringer. Below are a woman 
and two children entering the church. Underneath 
is the inscription “ Venite Adoremus.” 

ADBASTON.—A memorial window is being erected 
by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London, in the parish 
church of Adbaston, Staffordshire. In the centro 
light is a representation of ‘‘ Our Lord on the Lake 
of Tiberias ” and the side lights are filled with scenes 
of the ‘‘ Resurrection” and * The Raising of Lazarus.” 


—j2.—— 


RocuesteR ScHoot Boarp.—At a meeting of 
this Board, on Thursday week, the clerk laid be- 
fore the meeting a letter from the Education Depart- 
ment, approving of the plans for the new board 
schools to be erected in John-street, Troy Town, and 
recommending that application should be made to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners for the terms 
on which they would advance the Board the sum of 
£3,000, payment of which would extend over fifty 
years, with which to erect the proposed new schools, 
the Education Department sanctioning the borrow- 
ing of that amount. Mr. J. G. Naylar having 
signed the contract for the erection of the new 
schools in six months from the present time, the 
seal of the Board was affixed to the same, and the 
works will be, commenced -forthwith. The Chair- 
man said it would be necessary to appoint a build- 
ing committee of the Board to confer with the 
architect on matters of detail, and he would there- 
fore suggest that the committee be nominated at the 
next meeting. This course was agreed to. 
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Sntercommunication, 


SS 
QUESTIONS. 


[2672.]—The Drainage Act.—I should be glad 
of any information respecting the adoption and work- 
ing of the Drainage Act in localities where the same 
has been put in force, also the probable cost, &¢c.— 
Rusticus, Cumberland. 


(2672.] -Sash Pulleys.—Is there any rule by 
which is determined the size of a sash pulley and line, 
either with reference to the weight of the sash or the 
thickness of the pulley stile? ‘These pulleys are fre- 
quently, nay, generally, put in too small, and the line 
is consequently cut and frayed away very rapidly.— 
R. L. 


[2673 ]—Lightning Conductors.—I have fixed 
one of Spratt’s flexible copper band lightning conduc- 
tors to a school building by iron brackets and glass 
insulators, but in consequence of 
the flexibility of the band and the 
temporary character of the fixing 
by glass insulators, it is in danger 
of being removed by the boys. 
Should I be endangering the build- 
ing by confining the band to the 
wall at intervals of (say) 18in. by 
copper or iron staples? Would any 
other material be preferable for 
these staples ? May the band itself 
touch the wall, or slate or zinc 
covering? Referring to sketch, 
would it be necessary to carry the 
conductor above the point E if two 
connections are made with the 
terminal, one at B (woodwork), or 
bottom, and the other at E? I 
should feel greatly obliged if any correspondent 
acquainted with the subject would kindly give informa- 
tion thereon through the “ Intercommunication ” 
column.—A. R. 


(2674.] -Ormean Park, Belfast.—Can any reader 
of the BUILDING News state what is being done in 
reference to the above competition, plans having been 
lodged three months ago? No acknowledgment in 
any shape has been made as to the receipt of plans.— 
COMPETITOR. 


REPLIES. 


[2656.]—Puzzolana.—yYour correspondent ‘*M.” 
seems to think that puzzolana is another name for an 
hydraulic mortar, whereas it is only one of the two in- 
gredients that goes to make up an hydraulic mortar. 
If ‘‘M.” will refer to my answer he will find that I said 
nothing about powdered brick and tile dust forming 
an hydraulic mortar.—J. T. J. 


[2665.;—Measuring Chimney Stacks.—Chim- 
ney stacks are generally measured by the yard super- 
ficial, girth by height ; small chimney stacks by rising 
foot. Whatis your agreement? If none, make it 
understood first. There is no universal measurement, 
different counties having different customs.—R. C. 


(2669.] Circle upon Circle.—Fig. 1 is elevation 
of arch. Divide the intrados of the arch into five equal 
parts, as shown by a@ 6c, and draw lines from the centre 
showing the radiating joints. Fig. 2istheplan. BB 
are the piers, &c. Draw the line e f parallel to a c 
(Fig. 1), and draw the dotted lines as shown perpen- 
dicular to e f, and continue them to eg (Fig. 3). Set 
up the ordinates as shown, and make gh equal too bd 
(Fig. 1), and 7 & equal to 1 m (Fig. 1), and so on with 
the others, and then bend a thin piece of wood around 
to those marks obtained, you will have the face 
of the arch one-half of the width obtained. Fig. 4 is 
the soffit of arch. Set out the stretch out of arch Fig. 1, 
as shown by a b ¢, on the line 4 n (Fig. 4), and set up 


the ordinates perpendicular to 4 7, and make 11 equal 
to 1 1 (Pig. 2), and 2 2 equal to 2 2 (Fig. 2), and con- 
tinue until all is done. Transfer them on the other 
half on line 4. The points being obtained, bend a 
thin piece of wood around, you will then have the re- 
quired curve. Divide the line pq into three equal 
parts, which will give the size of stones in soffit: Draw 
the tangent /R (Fig. 2), and draw the dotted lines per- 
pendicular to / R, and where they meet S Tand wu v draw 


the lines perpendicular to S T and wv, and make abe | 
(Fig. 2) equal to ab c (Fig. 5), &c., which will give the 
top bed of first stone and bottom bed of second stone. 
Make def (Fig. 2) equal to de f (Fig. 6), &c., and this 
will give the top bed of second stone and one bed of 
the key stone, which will be all that is required.— 
TW). J. 


(2671.]—Party Walls.—If ‘ Subscriber’s” house 
or party wall is built exactly up to the extreme boun- 
dary of his ground, then his neighbour or conterminous 
proprietor can build close up to *‘ Subscriber’s” wall ; 
and if he builds a brick on edge wall, he, of course, 
gets the benefit of leaning against ‘‘ Subscriber’s ” wall, 
and ‘ Subscriber” cannot prevent him so doing. I was 
some time ago witness in an action for damages arising 
out of acase every way similar. The defender, who 
had built a brick wall 4din. thick against the pursuer’s 
gable, won his case, and was allowed expenses.—Tom 
PINCH. 


[2671.]—Party Walls.—Party walls literally mean 
the division walls between two proprietors, and should 
in all cases be made substantial, both for supporting 
the respective party’s timbers, &c., and also for keeping 
any sound from passing, and should really be the joint 
property of each, and set on their respective lands. 
The party who builds first, or even rises his house 
above his neighbour’s, pays the first cost in full, 
charging his neighbour half value for what portion he 
really wishes to have the use of. Boundary walls are 
usually taken at 6ft. high. If the wall and the land on 
which it stands belongs in fee simple to A, it will be 
at his option whether he allows B to make any use 
whatever of his wall; A, however, must not allow any 
part of his wall or roof to project beyond his own limit. 
B, in this case, desiring to become joint proprietor of 
the said wall, must submit to pay half-value of the wall 
and the land on which it stands; and this is precisely 
what ‘Subscriber ” should offer to his neighbour. A 
brick on edge (noggin) is of no use for a party wall. 
They should never be less than 9in. It will be to your 
neighbour’s loss if he builds a wall insufficient to stand. 
If you are under any Local Board or other authorities, 
they should see after the strength of the walls,— 
Rusticus, Cumberland. 


—_——_——— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BomBay.—A report on the water supply of Bom- 
bay has just been published by Major Hector 
Tulloch, R.E., Executive Engineer to the justice 
ofthat city. He reviews therein the various schemes 
propounded by Messrs. Walton, Aitken, and others, 
and recommends the Tansa Valley as the source 
most likely to yield a sufficient and lasting supply, 
or, if the expense be deemed too great, the adoption 
of the Kennery and Toolsee projects. 


CHELSEA.—Mr. Pattison, the surveyor to the 
Chelsea Vestry, has submitted a list of streets in the 
parish where pipe sewers are laid down, and also 
the cost of replacing them with brick sewers. The 
following is the list :—Limerston-street, £720; 
Victoria - grove, £600 10s.; Camera - square, 
£692 15s. 6d.; Radnor-street, £510 5s.; Shawfield- 
street, £540 6s.; Manor-street, £1,563 14s.; God- 
frey-street, £621 7s.; Arthur-street, £240 10s.; 
College-street, £350 16s. ; Cadogan-place (northend), 
£720 4s.; Wellington-street, £520 16s.; Colling- 
wood-street, £220 6s.; Upper Manor-street, £529 9s., 
being a total of £8,531 8s. 6d. The Vestry contem- 
plate a loan of £10,000 to carry out these sewer 
works. 


THE WINDSOR CasTLE DRAINAGE.—The works 
for the drainage of Windsor Castle and Frogmore 
House are rapidly approaching completion. At Old 
Windsor the Thames Conservators are erecting a 
new bridge over the navigation cut between the 
pumping station and the Ham, upon which the 
sewage farm is situated. The bridge will be of iron 
girders, supported upon buttresses of red brick, con- 
crete, and stone. ‘I'he pipes conveying the sewage 
from the station to the farm will be carried over the 
water on the bridge to the Ham bank, whence the 
liquid will be distributed over the field. The 
buttresses of the bridge are nearly finished, and the 
iron work will soon be placed in position. The 
pumping station is in a forward condition, while a 
number of soldiers from the Windsor garrison are 
engaged upon the earthwork of the irrigation field. 
The whole of the works must be finished before the 
return of her Majesty to Windsor in November. 


WuITCHURCH.—An outbreak of typhoid fever has 
recently occurred at Whitchurch. The sanitary 
condition of the place seems to be most unfavourable. 
In a porous soil, the water-level of which was soon 
reached, were an abundance of shallow wells, with 
numerous holes, dug throughout the place for the 
reception of refuse and filth. The refuse-holes were 
no sooner filled than they were dry again. The 
dumb wells allow all but their more solid contents 
to soak away unseen, and often unsuspected, and the 
privy pits do not often require emptying on account 
of the facility with which liquid contents disappear. 
The wells are notably fouled. There is no proper 
system of drainage, and much of the town has no 
artificial drainings whatever; and hence the liquid 
filth and slops either trickle from one premises to 
another at a lower level, and so on to the streets, or 
else they are absorbed by the porous soil. : 


Ow Office Gable, | 


AMERICAN SKILLED WORKMEN AND THE Vienya 
Exuipirion. — The announcement is made from 
Washington that the President intends appointing a 
deputation of skilled working men, to be designated 
by various trade organisations in the United States, 
for the purpose of visiting the forthcoming Vienna 
Exposition, and reporting for the benefit of their 
countrymen upon the progress of the industrial arts 
in Europe. In his Message to Congress in December, 
authority is to be asked for this, with a provision to 
defray the expenses of the deputation. he 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND, 
—This Association, which we greet with satisfaction, 
has just commenced its existence. May it have a 
long, a laborious, a useful, and a happy life. It 
appears to be modelled somewhat after the London 
Architectural Association, and judging from the 
names of the architects who appeared at the openin; 
meeting, and the address of its first president, por- 
tions of which we give elsewhere, the new society 
has a good prospect before it. Again we most 
heartily wish it success. : 


New Brings at PeckuHam.—On Thursday week 
the memorial stone of the new Globe Bridge over 
the Surrey Canal, Peckham, was laid by Mr. E. 
Dresser Rogers. The bridge will be one of a series 
built to replace the old and inconvenient structures, 
and has been designed by Mr. Dredge, Assoc. Inst, 
C.E. The contractor is Mr. Peach, and Mr. Head 
supplies the iron. The bridge will have 22ff. 4in, 
of waterway, with a towing-path 5ft. wide. The 
roadway will be 40ft. wide, including two footways 
of 6ft. wide each. an 

TESTIMONIAL TO A BRICKFIELD REFORMER.—It 
will be recollected that the recent legislation which 
has so much ameliorated the condition of the chil- 
dren of the brickfields of Leicestershire and other 
parts of England is largely due to the energy of Mr. 
George Smith, of Coalville, who has expended much 
time, pains, and money on his task. It is now pro- 
posed to raise a testimonial to Mr. Smith. A com- 
mittee has been formed for that purpose, and nearly 
a hundred pounds have been already collected by 
private exertions. Mr. T. Tertius Paget, of Hum- 
berstone, Leicester, is the treasurer to the fund. _ 


Tue Apert MrmorriAL CHAPEL, WINDSOR 
CastLE.—On Thursday week a number of wooden 
cases, containing portions of the sarcophagus which 
is to adorn the interior of the Albert Memorial 
Chapel, arrived at Windsor Castle from the atelier 
of Baron Triqueti at Paris. These marbles were 
immediately upon their arrival deposited in the 
Albert Memorial Chapel, where the sarcophagus will 
be erected upon the floor of the interior, at the east 
end. An effigy of the late Prince Consort will sur- 
mount the sarcophagus. Baron Triqueti, who is not 
very well, is in Paris. ie 

Tue Epinsures CatruepraAL Dersicns.—We 
understand (says the Edinburgh Cowrant) that, 
in consequence of the great interest which has 
been manifested in the designs for §. Mary's 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, and of so many citizens 
of position and influence having been out of 
town during the period of their exhibition, the 
trustees have it in contemplation to re-exhibit 
them to the public for a fortnight or three weeks 
some time next month. a 

A Boroven Surveyor’s Sarary.—At the last _ 
meeting of the Newbury Council, the Finance Com- 
mittee reported against increasing the surveyor's — 
salary, which had been previously fixed at £50 a 
year. The surveyor asserted that if the salary was 
fixed in proportion to the sums paid by other towns © 
he should receive £100 per annum. A member of 
the committee stated he was convinced that £50 a 
year, including the Town Council work, was just and 
fair as between the town and the surveyor. The late 
surveyor performed the duties of the office for £35 
a year, and during that time superintended the drain- 
age works. With respect to the towns quoted by 
the surveyor, he found that the salary paid at ) 
Colchester was at the rate of £7 10s. per thousand © 
of the inhabitants; Chelmsford, £8; Enfield, £8; 
Guildford, £7; Hastings, £7 10s.; Luton, £6; | 
Maidstone, £5 10s.; Oxford, £9 10s.; Rugby, — 
£8 10s.; Reading, £6 10s.; New Swindon, £8; | 
Tiverton, £7; Weymouth, £8; Winchester, £8 103. | 
As the salary now proposed for Newbury was at 
the rate of £8 per thousand inhabitants, it would be 
seen that it was a fair average as compared with 
other towns. In addition to the £50 a year, the sur- 
veyor would have £10 as inspector of nuisances. It 
was ultimately agreed that the present salary of £50 
per annum should be continued, but that the sur-— 
veyor should be expected to do the Town Council 
work, 
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§. Paui’s Caurcuyarp.—A long talked of im- 
rovement is about to be madein the western por- 
‘on of §. Paul’s Churchyard. The dwarf wall of 
fone which now surrounds the Cathedral facing 
udgate-hill, with the solid iron railings with which 
is crowned, will be removed as far as the north- 
est and south-east corners of the fabric itself, and 
1e entire area or courtyard, in the centre of which 
‘ands the statue of Queen Anne, will be thrown 
pen to the bottom of the steps which lead up to the 
reat western door. 

Ramway TunneEts AT BALtrMoreE, U.S.—There 
re in course of construction two tunnels beneath 
1e city of Baltimore. That of the Baltimore and 
otomac Railroad Company will be about 13 mile 
ng; the other, by the Union Railroad Company, 
as for its object the connection of all the roads 
‘ith tide-water, and also to afford a passage around 
1e city by steam-power. The Union tunnel is being 
mstructed under the bed of Hoffman-street, which 
ins east and west. From facade to facade it is 
400ft. long. It is formed of a semicircular arch of 
ve brick rings, and an invert of four bricks. In 
me places, where a good rock bottom exists, the 
vert is dispensed with. About 450 men and 90 
orses are engaged on the work. The material, 
hich is mostly sand, is excavated to the whole 
pth of the cut; the arch is then built and the 
aterial replaced over it. The tunnel, with the 
<ception of about 360ft. which is being drifted, is 
orked in this way. The whole tunnel is expected 
. be finished and ready for trains by next January. 
he arch is being built in sections of 50ft. in length, 
id these sections are being constructed at five or 
x points simultaneously. 


New Sourn American Ratnway.—The plans 
| the new Rosario Railway have been deposited 
ith the Government of Buenos Ayres. The engi- 
ering staff comprises Messrs J. Wolffe Barry, John 
obinson, A. Le Bertram, Montague Rich, Malcolm 
raham, John C. Allen, Robert Hogar, Peter Short- 
ede, and a French engineer. The main line will 
ass close to Capilla Senor and through San Nicolas, 
rowing out branches along the route to the 
rts of Zarate, Baradero and San Pedro on the 
arana: The concession further obliges the pro- 
ctor to make a branch line from Capilla Senor to 
iles, Carmen de Areco, Salto and Rojas, besides 
oss-lines to connect Pergamino with San Nicolas; 
id Arrecifes and Pergamino with San Pedro. The 
hole Billinghurst concession will comprise about 
)0 miles, and cost probably 3 millions sterling. The 
ain line is 190 miles long. This line will plece 
osario by express train within 54 hours of Buenos 
yres. There will be two underground viaducts, one 
Almagro, passing under the Western Railway: 
other at the barranca of Rosario, passing under 
e Central Argentine to the water-side. 


Usep Up.—A correspondent of the Lumberman’s 


azette writes:—“ I have not the least hesitancy 
asserting that there are still standing in the 
rests of Michigan over forty billion feet of mer- 
antable pine. But such is now the mill capacity 
Michigan, and the determination to work it, that 
the present year one-eighth will be consumed of 
| the pine standing in the beginning of 1872, and 
e same fate will avail for 1873, and so on. Thus 
e pine forest will be swept away in eight years, 
en if the woodman’s axe is not aided by the 
stroying flame.” 
Tue St~aApE Proressor or Fine Art.—The 
ade Professor of Fine Art (Mr. John Ruskin, M.A.) 
ill deliver a course of lectures on ‘Sandro Botti- 
lli and the Florentine Schools of Engraving,” on 
hursdays and Saturdays, commencing the first 
eek in November, at the Lecture-room in the Taylor 
uildings. The course will consist of only six 
ctures, but each lecture will be given twice; on 
hursday (in each week) to members of the University 
cclusively; on Saturday to a general audience, as 
)pointed by the founder of the lectureship. 


Guascow Institute or Arcurrecrs (INCoRPO- 
\TED).—The fifth annual general meeting of this In- 
itute was held in the registered office, 157, S. Vincent- 
reet, on Tuesday. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
lexander Thomson, the president, and there was a 
od attendance of members. Mr. William MacLean, 
le secretary, read the annual report of the council 
id abstract of the treasurer’s account, which showed 
e affairs of the Institute to bein a satisfactory posi- 
on. The report and statement were unanimously 
lopted and approved of, and directed to be printed 
id circulated among the members, The following 
ntlemen were then elected to be members of council 
r the ensuing year :—Messrs. John Baird, George 
ll, John Burnet, Campbell Douglas, John Gordon, 
hn Honeyman, James Salmon, Alexander Thom- 
n, Alexander G. Thomson, and David Thomson. 
he meeting then separated.—A meeting of the 


newly elected council was held immediately after- 
wards, when the following office-bearers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected :—President, Mr. George Bell ; 
Vice-President, Mr. John Baird; Treasurer, Mr. 
Alexander G. Thomson; Secretary, Mr. Wm. 
MacLean; Auditor of Professional Accounts, Mr. 
James Salmon. 


Arr Exuipirion AT Bricuron.—During this 
and last week an exhibition of fine art and curiosities 
has been held in Brighton, to inaugurate the assign- 
ment of the new parish of S. John the Evangelist to 
the Rey. A. A. Morgan, M.A., who for eleven years 
has been incumbent. The whole proceeds will be 
devoted to the intellectual benefit and entertainment 
of the poorer classes of the district, after the ex- 
ample of the exhibitions for the poor at Bethnal 
Green. The object, therefore, is truly a benevolent 
one, at the same time affording the very poorest an 
opportunity of seeing works of art and articles of 
vertu. 


A Unique OrGAn.—The new organ which has 
lately been opened at Yaxley Church, Suffolk, has 
been designed on the same principle as, and is in 
several particulars a reproduction of, the organ, be- 
lieved to be unique, at Old Radnor, South Wales, 
the case of which belongs to the year 1523, or 
thereabouts. Both instruments are small chancel 
organs, in oak cases, carved and panelled; both are 
placed at the east end of the choir seats on the north 
side, and are designed so as not to intercept from the 
congregation a view of the altar. The dimensions 
are nearly the same. The total height of the Radnor 
organ is 18ft.; of the Yaxley organ, 18ft. 2in.; 
width above the windchest, Radnor organ, 9ft. 4in ; 
Yaxley, 8ft. 10in.; height up to the brackets is the 
same in both, 5ft. 10in.; projection from the wall, 
Radnor organ, 2ft. 6in.; Yaxley, 3ft.; the Yaxley 
organ having eight drawstops, while Radnor has only 
five, with the bellows laid in the chancel aisle, which 
in the Yaxley organ are ingeniously placed above the 
head of the organist. The cost of the Yaxley 
organ was only £190. 

So 
CHIPS. 


An additional reservoir, built at the top of War- 
berry Hill, Torquay, capable of holding two-and-a- 
quarter millions gallons of water, was opened on 
Saturday week. 

At the meeting of the Marylebone Vestry on the 
10th inst., Mr. Charles Carr was unanimously elected 
to represent the parish on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, in the place of Mr. A. N. Shaw, deceased. 

Bishopsgate-street is being repaved with asphalte. 

Mr. Thomas Landseer has just completed the 
etching of Sir Edwin Landseer’s well-known picture, 
entitled “Browsing.” The health of Sir Edwin 
continues to improve, and is already such as to ad- 
mit of his personal attention to business. 


Last week some more remains were discovered in 
the church of 8. Michael, Sittingbourne. A niche 
which existed in the wall on the south side of the 
church, near the principal entrance, was found, on 
the removal of the plaster from the walls, to bea 
receptacle for holy water ; it is in a very good state 
of preservation. A few remains of antique alabaster 
tablets and an ancient piscina have also been brought 
to light. 


A new church was consecrated at Didmarton on 
Tuesday week. The cost has been about £2,100. 
Mr. Wyatt was the architect, and Mr. Brown, of 
Tetbury, the builder. 


The finances of the Fulham Board of Works are 
at present in an awkward condition. The annual 
instalments on loans and other large payments are 
becoming due, and the Board are without funds to 
meet them, though they have already borrowed 
£2,000 of the London and County Bank, who are 
their bankers. This difficulty has arisen by the 
backward payments of the Fulham parish. The 
Board have resolved to apply for summonses against 
the parish officers. 


Mr. Avery has been appointed to act as Deputy 
Surveyor to the Hornsey Local Board, during the 
absence, from ill health, of the surveyor. 


The North Metropolitan Tramways Company 
have commenced the construction of a new line from 
Mile-end to Clapton, which will pass along the 
Cambridge-road, Mare-street, Hackney, Lower and 
Upper Clapton-roads to Stamford-hill, forming junc- 
tions at the Hackney-road with the lines from the 
latter place to Shoreditch Church, which have already 
been made. 


The memorial-stone of a master’s house for the 
accommodation of 40 pupils was laid on Friday after- 
noon at the Royal Medical Benevolent College, 
Epsom. The building is designed by Mr. George 
Elkington, F.R.I.B.A., of Cannon-street, the college 
architect, Mr. Shepherd, of Bermondsey, being the 
contractor. 


It has been resolved to erect a magnificent Epis- 
copal Cathedral in New York, at a cost of 2,000,000 
dollars. 


The London Architectural Association will com- 
mence the educational labours and amusements of 
the session for 1872-73, by a conversazione, at Con- 
duit-street, on Friday evening, Oct. 25. 


The Brighton School Board have passed a resolu- 
tion to convert theic premises in Circus-street into 
a ragged school. 


Tenders are required for the construction of a new 
groyne, to be built of wood, in front of the Brighton 
Aquarium sea wall. The drawings are to be seen 
at the office of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Brighton. ‘lenders to be sent in before 10 a.m., 
Friday, Oct. 25, addressed to the Works Committee. 


No 62, Marine Parade, Brighton, is undergoing 
extensive alterations, from the designs of Messrs. 
Driver & Rew, architects, of Westminster Chambers, 
the builder being Mr. Lockyer, of Brighton. 


Are tramways rateable? The decision to be given 
shortly by the Court of Queen’s Bench to this im- 
portant question will affect the parochial purse one 
way or the other very considerably; and in the event 
of a decision hostile to the interests of the company, 
the pockets of the tram-car-riding public must also 
be sensibly affected. 


A Fine Art Exhibition was opened at Kirkaldy 
on Tuesday. Nearly 200 paintings by artists of 
focal and national fame are exhibited. 


The parish church of Gartmore, N.B., was re- 
opened on Sunday last, after restoration. A new 
vestry has been erected and a belfry—the bell having 
been previously rung from an old tree adjacent to 
the church. 


Maryport New Docks, which have been so long 
in contemplation, are again likely to fall to the 
ground, through the trustees not being unanimous 
on the site, andthe “ borrowing powers,” likely to be 
£30,000 short, of what was at first estimated by the 
engineer (Mr. Hawkshaw). 


The memorial stone of a new school in connection 
with Muff Field Chapel, Bowling Old-lane, Bradford, 
was laid onSaturday. The school will measure 54ft. 
by 33ft., will accommodate 350 Sunday scholars, and 
will cost £800. 


Westgate Chapel, Bradford, was reopened on 
Sunday, after cleaning and painting. The cost was 
£300. 


The tender of Mr. David Miles, of Newport, 
(Mon.) for the erection of new Schools for the New- 
pork School Board for £1,400, was accepted on Mon- 

ay. 

8. Peter’s Dundisbourne Abbotts Church, Ciren- 
cester, has been reopened after restoration, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Wallis & Son, of 
Gloucester. The total cost has been about £1,000. 
The works haye been executed by Mr. Estcourt, of 
Gloucester. 


A small (Roman) Catholic Church has been opened 
at Coniston. It was erected from the designs of Mr. 
James O'Byrne, of Liverpool. The style is Early 
English, and the masonry is of the local slate-stone. 
The roof, which is much exposed, is of framed spars. 
The length of the church and sanctuary is 80ft., the 
width 22ft., and the height 50ft. The contractor 
for the masonry was Mr. George Usher, and for the 
carpentry Mr. Edward Coward, of Coniston. 


The Church of Sawbridgeworth, Essex, has been 
reopened, after restoration. Among other improve- 
ments, the font, which is supposed to date from the 
time of Edward III., and which was a heap of frag- 
ments, has been restored. ‘The chancel has been re- 
paired bythe Ecclesiastical Commissioners, under the 
direction of Mr. Christian. Mr. John Egan, of Buck- 
hurst Hill, was the builder. 


The Mikado of Japan last week opened the rail- 
way from Yokohama to Yeddo. 


The foundation stone of a new Cottage Hospital 
has been laid at Wisbech. The building will be of 
white brick, with stone dressings, Gothic in style, 
and will cost £3,000. Messrs. Adams & Son, of 
Wisbech, are the architects, and Messrs. Challans, of 
Grantham, the builders. 


Mr. J. W. Ellis, of the firm of Gadsden, Ellis & 
Winterflood, surveyors and land agents, has been 
elected an Alderman of the City of London. Mr. 
Ellis was articled to Messrs. Musgrove & Gadsden, 
of Old Broad-street, in 1844, and in 1854 he became 
apartner in the firm. The range of buildings ex- 
tending from 18, Old Broad-street to Threadneedle- 
street was planned and executed by him. 


The Junior Army and Navy Club have taken the 
premises lately occupied by the European Assurance _ 
Company, for the erection of a new club on the site. 


eins 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G's SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 

Lonpon.—The final meeting of the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ delegation was held on Saturday last. Mr. fl bey 
Davis, the chairman, said that since the last meeting 
the strike at Corbett & M‘Clymont’s, at Brompton, had 
been satisfactorily closed, and there were no disputes 
existing with any other firm. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that the carpenters and joiners of 
London had any intention of giving up their claim 
for the full terms of their memorial—viz., nine hours 
per day at 9d. per hour—and the opinion of the dele- 
gates would be asked as to the propriety of appointing 
a watch or vigilance committee, with power of calling 
together a fresh delegation in support of the ‘nine 
hours and 9d.” Mr. Cayrir then moved: ‘‘That a 
committee of nine delegates be now appointed to 
watch over the interests of the trade, to see that the 
terms of the late agreement are not violated by the 
employers, and to have power to call a delegate meet- 
ing whenever they see a favourable opportunity for 
promoting the terms of our original memorial for 
fifty-one hours per week at 9d. per hour. The duties 
of such committee to be performed without payment.” 
Mr. Whaley seconded the resolution, which was 
agreed to. The following delegates were then elected 
on the Watch Committee :—Messrs. Davis, Matkin, 
Adams, Whaley, Kennedy, Cook, Barry, Cayrir, and 
Wright. The secretary stated that the balance-sheet of 
the late movement would be ready for delivery by 
Saturday next. The chairman then declared the ex- 
isting delegation to be dissolved. 

SHEFFIELD.—We hear that the building trade is 
stagnant in Sheffield, in consequence of the advance in 
the price of material. Bricks have advanced 5s. per 
thousand, 

WisHAW.—The quarrymen’s strike, which has con- 
tinued for upwards of two months, may now be con- 
sidered at an end, the men having during the past week 
been gradually resuming work on the employers’ terms, 


TENDERS. 
Acton.—For laying a pipe-sewer for the Acton Local 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


BRIGHTON.—F or making and fixing new book-cases at 
the Free Library and Museum, Brighton. Mr. P. C. Lock- 
wood, C.E., architect :— 


Garbutt . Seu veissieniiain be epeeeens » phisie/S OD) 
Drew .. + «353 
SALON Lie so scs msnaipenuehegnchssecssnase asus ceengeenssecones . 312 
Cheesman & Co, (Accepted) .......scesssesseeseeves 235 


CHELSEA.—For new infirmary at Chelsea, for the Guar- 
dians of the Chelsea Union ;— 
Thorn (accepted) .......deccescces aachoeeereseuhea ce £15750 
Turrell (withdrawn) 
IpswicH.—For new schools in Argyle-street, for the 
Ipswich School Board. Mr. Eyton, architect :— 
Gibbons & Co. (Accepted) ......ccrccrccscecesees £2305 
Lonpon.—For alterations and repairs to seven houses, 
Quaker-street, Spitalfields. Messrs. T. & W. Stone, archi- 


tects :— 
Pettigrew & MOYES ....sccsscscsssees deateaseucdcadarer £472 
Anley f ‘ 
THON GMOs <ns\cspholvapeancnandeinadhaaanaviens lausio ae naaueaiee 435 


SHOOTER’S-HILL.—For the erection of vineries, melon- 
house, and sundry works at Shooter’s-hill, for W. Carter, 
Esq. Mr. G. Judge, jun., architect :— 

Blake & Ramplen (accepted).....cccccccccsesescsees £500 

WHITECHAPEL.—For alterations and additions to a fac- 
tory, No. 65, Mansell-street, for Messrs. J. Jacobs & Co. 


Mr. John Hudson, surveyor, Leman-street, E.:— 
Wall 


Jacobs . 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depdéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 


[ADVT.] 


BATH STONE OFFICE: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
———_—_>__—_ 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GREEN ROOPING-SLATES. 

Assuppliedto H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially.adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &c. 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 

These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable or Gothic Architecture, at prices at 
under. 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 
Per Equivalent to 


1,200 Slates.’ per square 
Best Green Slates14by7... ... 217 6 ... 16s.6d. 


Do. do. LOD HSA ped! ewer Du 00710) sees LOR GC, 
Do. do, DBI Tie anew: or et ON ig a De 
Do. do. LQDAT ead aver dee OL a Alisa. 
Do. do. LZ ABY Gives iecsiubad eOraceuwi Las 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 

Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picca- 

dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 


Westminster, : 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHESTER, October 31.—For plans for the alteration 
and improvement of S. Paul’s Church, Boughton. The 
architect whose plan is most approved willbe employed 
as the architect of the works, on the usual conditions, 
and a premium of £20 will be given for the second 
best.—Rev. H. Falloon, S. Paul’s Parsonage, Chester. 


LEYBURN UNION, November 14.—For plans and 
specifications for a new workhouse, to be erected at a 
cost not exceeding £3,000. A premium of £50 will be 
given for the plans and specification chosen.—Mr. R. 
Chapman, Clerk to the Guardians, Leyburn, vid Bedale. 


THE RoyAL NORTHERN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(DWELLINGS FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS), 
October 31.—Premiums are offered by this society for 
sets of plans, with specifications, for labourers’ dwellings 
of the following description, viz:—Class I.—Separate 
cottages on one floor, or on two floors. Class II.— 
Blocks of two or more cottages on one floor, or on two 
floors.—Mr. Alexander Yates, Secretary, 83, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 


Vienna, December 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


BELFAST, October 21.—For alterations and additions 
to the Post-office.—Mr. E. Hornsby, Secretary, Office 
of Public Works, Dublin. 


BILLERICAY HIGHWAY BOARD, October 21.—For 
the erection of a bridge over the Washway, near the 
farm of Mr, Merrington, Momtnessing.—Mr. C. C. 
Lewis, Jun., Clerk, Brentwood. 


BoaRrpD oF WorKS (Holborn District), Oct. 21.—For 
the construction of 960ft. of half-brick sewer and other 
works in Great Saffron-hill.—S. W. Hopwood, Clerk 
to the Board, 47, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


BoMBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For the 
concession of the right to lay down and work for three 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming, 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to be 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 


BRADFORD, October 21.—For the erection of a 
boundary-wall round the site of the Brayshaw Reser- 
voir at Horton Bank Top.—Mr. W. T. McGowen, 
Corporation Offices, Bradford. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, January 15, 1873.—For the 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G. 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner, Land and Works, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


CANTERBURY, December 2.—For a concession of 
the town sewage.—Mr. R. W. Flint, Town Clerk, 
Castle-street, Canterbury. 


CHUDLEIGH KNIGHTON, October 22.—For the erec- 
tion of a school and class-room.—Miss M. Chichester, 
Stokelake, Chudleigh. 


CowEs, October 23.—For the erection of a shop and 
dwelling-house in High-street.—Mr. T. Halliday, Sun 
Hill, West Cowes. 


DERBY, October 21.—For the completion of the 
carriage-way and footpaths in Upper Abbey-street. 
—Mr. Joseph Jones, Clerk to the Local Board of 
Health, Full-street, Derby. 


DUNDEE, Oct. 22.—For the construction of a reser- 
voir for the Waterworks Commissioners.—Messrs, C. 
& A. Leslie, C.E., 724, George-street, Edinburgh. 


DUNDEE, October 22.—For the erection of several 
bridges on the line of the water company’s pipe track. 
—Mr. William Hay, Town House, Dundee. 


ELLAND-CUM-GREETLAND GAS Company, Nov. 1. 
—F¥or the purchase of the tar and ammoniacal liquor 
for a period of one or three years.—Mr. R. West, 
Secretary, Gas Office, Elland. 


GaAINSBOROUGH.—For heating two machinery paint 
shops.— Messrs. Marshall & Son, Engineers, Gains- 
borough. 


GASLIGHT AND COKE Company, October 31.—For 
the purchase of the coke manufactured at Beckton, 
from January 1 to September 30, 1873.—Mr. J. O. 
Phillips, Secretary, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 


Hornsey Locat Boarp, November 2.—Kor the 
supply of granite, rag, flint, ballast, clay, and hard 
core; paving, curbing, and channelling; for paviors’ 
work ; and for collecting and removing the dust, &¢.— 
Mr. W. Hammond, Clerk to the Board, Southwood- 
lane, Highgate, N. 


KINGSTOWN HARBOUR, November 7.—For the 
erection of stores, storekeeper’s dwelling-house, timber 
jetty, and other buildings on the West Pier.—Mr. W. 
Lees, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF Works, November 7.— 
For the construction of 2,257ft. of brick and pipe 
sewers and other works in Whitechapel.—Mr. J. W. 
Bazalgette, Engineer to the Board, Spring-gardens. 


OKEHAMPTON (Devon), November 1.—For the erec- 
tion of school buildings to accommodate 125 boys and 
125 girls, and a residence for the master.—Mr. R. L. 
Fulford, Clerk to School Board, Okehampton, Devon. 


OUDE AND ROHILKUND RarILway, October 23.— 
1.—F'or the supply of ironwork for the superstructure 
of a bridge over the River Goomtee, at Juanpore. 


2.—For the supply of the ironwork for su: ae | I 
of a bridge over the River Sail, at J nanpore aie 4 
C. Johnston, Managing Director, 110, Cannon-st., E.( 


RAMSGATE, Oct. 21.—For the supply of 50 gull 
gratings, frames, and weirs, for the Local Board.—} 
Ellice-Clark, Assistant Surveyor to the Board, Tow! 
Hall Ramsgate. 


S. Mary ABports (Kensington), October 28.— Fv 
the construction of about 450ft. of 18in. brick barr, 
sewer, laying down about 1,050ft. of stoneware-pip 
sewers, building cesspools, gullies, &c.—Mr. J. Broa( 
bridge, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Kensington, 

Swinpon, Oct. 22,—For supplying and laying abor 
12,500ft. of stoneware pipe sewers, with crossing 
under the canal, ventilators, gully, pits, &e., for th 
New Town Local Board of Health—Messrs. Russ _ 
Minns, Engineers to the Board, 9, Victoria Chamber. 
Victoria-street, S.W. 


War DEPARTMENT ConrTRAcTS, October 26,—Ki 
the performance of works and repairs to War Depar 
ment buildings and property at Liverpool.—Commanc 
ing Royal Engineer, Royal Engineer Office, Mai 
chester. 

WAR DEPARTMENT ConTRACT, October 26,—K 
the performance of works and repairs, and supply « 
building materials at Liverpool. Commanding Office 
Royal Engineer Office, 12, Princess-street, Cornbrook 

WILBERFOSS, October 24.—For the erection \ 
Church of England school buildings.—The Rey. Tho 
Nicholas Walton, Wilberfoss Vicarage, Wilberfoss, | 


MANCHESTER, Oct. 26.—For the proposed works 
Middleton Rectory.—Rev. W. Brewster, Middleto 
Rectory, Manchester. 


f 
1 
| 
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BANKRUPTS. 


TO SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY, 

George Scorah, Sheffield, timber merchant, October 1 
at Sheffield.— William Mansfield, Birmingham, bric 
manufacturer, October 30, at Birmingham. Re | 


SITTING FOR PUBLIO EXAMINATION, 
November 8, J. Pope, Teddington, builder. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND, = 
T. Simmons, Sheffield, ironfounder, div. 28.64, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. ae: | 
Alexander Wilson, Edinburgh, builder, October 16, at 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, | 
Smith & Whiteley, Halifax, joiners.—Court & Parke 
Liverpool, oil and colour merchants.—King & Howe) 
South Lambeth-road, builders. —Maine & Oampio) 
Eccleston-street, Pimlico, builders.—Brook Brothers, Ra 
trick, Leeds, ironfounders. | 


SP rt FS 


Buenos Ayres Government Certificate. 
Translation:—We, the undersigned, at the request 
Messrs. Jas. C. Thompson & Co., certify that the Ir 
Safes of Messrs. Chubb & Son, London, of which the 
gentlemen are agents, were exposed for several hours 
the fire that took place in the offices of the Nation 
Government on the evening of the 26th instant; that | 
our presence they were easily opened with their respecti’ 
keys; that the moneys and important documents thi 
contained were found in perfect order, and that the 
safes are now in use in the National Treasury Office. 
Buenos Ayres, July 31, 1867.—(Signed) J. M. Drac! 
Treasurer of the National Government; Jos Tom. 
Rojo; JUAN M. ALVAREZ.—A true copy, A. M. BBLL— 
large assortment of these SAFES’ may be inspected, a1| 
lists of prices obtained, at CHUBB & SON’S, 57, 8, Pau 
Churchyard, London; 68, Cross-street, Manchester; 
Lord-street, Liverpool; and Horsley-fields, olve 
hampton. i 


THE “ENGLISH MECHANIC AND WORLD OF SOTENOE 
No. 395, published Oct. 18, 1872, contains Articles'on: 
A Few Words About Brightness; Richard Trevithic) 
Whitworth’s Compressed Steel; The Swiss Sky.—Stars 
Cygnus; The New Air-Gas; Origin and History of t, 
Slide-Rest, and Various Practical Applications of the Sli 
Principle.—L ; Reviews; The Origin of the Atlantic Cha) 
and Ooze.—Why the Water of the Sea is Salt; The Pate 
Laws; Plating and Coating Metals; Notes of Commuw 
cations to the Academy of Sciences, Paris; Mechamis! 
Proctori Ens—Strange’s Numerals—Triple Star in Aqu 
—The Airy Eyepiece—Colourless Sun-Image—Mypoia 2 
Star-Finding—Solidity of a Sphere—Construction of | 
Object-Glass—Bronzing Telescope Tubes—Species (of ] 
fatuation)—Substitute for a Transit—Semi-Diurnal Arcs 
Adjustment of a Level—Hannay’s Almanack—and t 
Last Transit of Mercury; Watch Cleaning ; Advertisi) 
the ‘*Mechanic;” On the Details of the Construction — 
Induction Coils—IV.; Horological Matters; The Effect 
Colour on the Apparent Distances of Objects; Coal and 
Cost; Double Stars; Sidereal Time Indicator; Silve 
Glass Specula; The Wooden House at North Tawto) 
The Milky Way in Cygnus; Plumber’s Furnace; T 
Potato Disease; Screw-Cutting; Theory of Rowin 
Expression a la main in Organs ; Hints on Cheap Te 
scopes; Bee Keeping; The Gulf Stream; The Play 
Jupiter ; Structure of Caverns ; Compressing Air or Gi 
Human Footprints, (?) in Coal; Tar-Water as a Oure /? 
Constipation ; A Handy Atmospheric Burner; De nega 
and Steam Comets, &c.; Economical Fire-Grates @ 
5010, p. 68); A Curious Fact in Chemistry; Serew Chasi; 
Instruments; The Organ Built.—XIIL; One-Mant 
Organs; The Rainfall of the Present Year; An Improv 
Method of Taking Impressions from Coins and | eda, 
Struck by Lightning; Heating by Hot Air; Pianofo? 
Hammers and Weakness of Tone in Pianos; Our 1 ee 
matical Column; Replies to Queries ; Cee. | 
Queries; Queries; Chess; Answers to Corresponder» 
Published at the Office of the Burnpine News, 31, Ta 
stock-street, Coyent-garden, W.C. 


“REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDHED” are ig 
effects of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE in Pr 
venting and Curing Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin Diseas) 
Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot weath, 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 113, Holborn-li- 
London,—[ADvtT.] 
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‘1B COMPLETION OFS. PAUL'S, AND 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


‘YHE most interesting question suggested 
'- bythe recent architectural articles in the 
arterly Review is probably this—How did 
‘ey get there? Looking at that periodical 
_-one with a reputation to keep up, the 
\quiry is even more inevitable with regard 
‘the second article than the first. In the 
vevious case, indeed, as in the present one, 
\e theories were borrowed, and it was the 
‘cts alone that gave proof of inventive 
ywer; but still the compiler did on that 
casion show himself, or herself, to be a 
asonably shrill-voiced scold. Now, even 
‘at designation would be too flattering: the 
vice has grown hoarse and the vituperation 
‘me; and we regret to say that we found 
wrselves nodding more than once over the 
Completion of S. Paul’s.” If this is the 
Se with members of the profession most 
mncerned, it is hard to anticipate any great 
fect on the outside world ; and we doubt if 
ren the pretty pictures borrowed from Mr. 
ergusson, to illustrate for the hundredth 
me the stock comparison between S. Paul’s 
id §. Peter’s, will attract many readers to 
iis dreary composition. We have, as before, 
ir. Ruskin’s theory about the value of the 
orkman’s mental power taken up as if there 
ere no truths in heaven and earth beyond 
, a process which must subject those who 
oY many years have been really trying to 
et it acted on, to what the author of ‘“‘ Felix 
folt” calls ‘‘ one of the worst of all mental 
uiseries, that of having their own rooted 
eliefs caricatured by a charlatan or a 
ireling.”” We have Mr. Burges, who has 
ften given the world in a single sentence 
1ore insight into Medieval workmen and 
aeir ways than this unblushing detractor in 
wo long articles, set down as a mere 
sketcher,” in sublime ignorance that mere 
ketching is just what Mr. Burges has all 
is life—both by precept and example 
een most strenuously contending against. 
‘nally (and here we must acknowledge an 
riginal inspiration), we have it solemnly 
firmed that there never was, and never can 
e, any such thing as religious art: The 
rorld has been all wrong, from its creation 
own to the appearance of the Quarterly Review 
or October, 1872: The architects and 
ainters, the poets and composers, who had 
ried in all ages to dedicate their work to the 
ervice of God, have attempted, it appears, 
, ridiculous impossibility. There is no more 
eligious character in the noblest church than 
han in the lowest tavern; and, consequently, 
yy parity of reasoning, no more in the 
‘Messiah ” than in the last opera song—or 
n the ‘Psalms of David” than in the words 
0 which that song is set. Our critic proved 
hree months ago that all living artists or 
wchitects were atleast cither idiots or im- 
postors; he has now included all dead ones 
m the same category, and the former may 
pear with the less impatience a condemnation 
m which their greatest predecessors are 
neluded. 

It is nothing new for pretenders to fame, 
hopeless of attaining it in any other way, to 
seek it by maligning the ablest of their con- 
‘cemporaries. If they are prudent, they will 
confine their attacks to those who are still on 
earth ; there is little to be gained by throwing 
mud at the stars. Let our critic, then, if he 
cannot live without notoriety, and if he de- 
spairs of gaining it by any honest work of his 
own, use his best endeavours to spoil and 
mangle the work of others. By attacking 
eminent men, and, if possible, by injuring im- 
portant buildings, let him strive to get his 
memory associated with theirs. He may at last 
earn some brief though contemptuous mention 


in the history of S. Paul’s or the Law Courts, 
and may have the happiness of attaining the 
same sort of immortality that belongs to the 
heroes of the ‘“‘ Dunciad.” For ourselves, we 
here part company with a writer whose only 
claim to notice arose from the insertion of his 
articles in the Quarterly, and proceed to say 
afew words about the subject which he pro- 
fessed to treat upon. It is a matter for re- 
joicing that S. Paul’s yet remains to be 
completed. Had its internal adornment been 
undertaken by Wren, we should doubtless 
have only had more scrolls, more acanthus- 
leaves, and more pudding-faced cherubs with 
a structural incapacity for sitting down. No 
architect of equal genius ever turned out such 
poverty-stricken and unmeaning detail as he ; 
and it is a matter for exceeding thankfulness 
that the hints of his intentions which remain 
are few and vague. ‘This, of course, will 
be scouted as an abominable heresy by 
the public in general. While a great man 
lives, his weaknesses are cast in his teeth by 
every pigmy; as soon as he is dead, he 
becomes infallible, and above all criticism. 
What little time each generation can spare 
from stoning its own prophets, it industriously 
devotes to building the tombs of those who 
were stoned before ; and woe to him who in- 
terferes with it in either occupation. It is 
dangerous to say one word in favour of a 
contemporary, and still more dangerous to 
say one in criticism of a predecessor, and yet 
the more dangerous the more necessary. 
When a living artist is praised, all who from 
one cause or other happen to have a grudge 
against him make out a list of his faults, and 
this done, these discerning creatures think 
they have brought him down. to their own 
level. Far from this, they have actually not 
even touched the matter in question. The 
point is not where has he failed, but where 
has he succeeded ; not how much chaff there 
is in his work, but how much wheat. in this 
world it so happens that the one does not 
often grow without the other, and the 
more plentiful the harvest, the more winnow- 
ing is likely to be wanted. ‘There are 
twenty times the faults in Shakespeare 
that there are in Pope, yet is there any 
doubt which was the greater poet? There are 
twenty times the faults in Wren’s works 
that there are in that of some of his Classic 
imitators, but then there is twenty times the 
power, and freshness, and originality. These 
qualities, however, only come out much in his 
general conceptions. The designer of S. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, of Bow steeple, and 
even, hampered though he was there, of S. 
Paul’s, showed beyond all question that he 
had invention and ability of his own. He 
had a gift for making striking compositions 
out of hackneyed details, but the details were 
hackneyed, nevertheless. 

WhatS. Paul’s most needs, then, is ‘‘ orna- 
mental” interest. Its general arrangement and 
construction, though we might wish them 
altered, we must, perforce, leave as_ they 
are. Their faults point a moral which was 
never more needed than now. They arose 
from the ignorant interference of officious 
persons, who, with the good luck to find an 
architect of genius, had not the good sense to 
leave his genius unfettered. He, like all men 
with insight and inspirations of his own, 
wanted to do something new; they, like 
commonplace people everywhere, insisted on 
his doing what they considered the ‘“ regular 
thing.” Their notion of a great man was that 
he should be a convenient tool to the im- 
becilities-in-office for the time being; that 
he should bow to popular opinion, and 
especially to the opinion of the influential 
populace ; and generally that he should be 
guided by the advice of any one who could 
cackle sufficiently loud to make himself heard. 
Undervalued and thwarted in this way, Wren 
left as a legacy to his country by no means 
the best of his thoughts, but only the best 
he was allowed to leave. The commission 
that sat on him, and the pamphleteers who 
favoured him with advice from their garrets, 


doubtless enjoyed their occupation ; itis to 
us and our posterity that the pain of the pro- 


cess belongs. That such a man should have 


been permitted to live and die without showing 
what he was really capable of is a matter for 
regret; that he was prevented from showing 
it by such insignificant busybodies is a 
matter for indignation. All that now remains 


is to try and stop the folly being repeated. 
‘The completion of S. Paul’s is in the hands of 
an artist who has given proof of art-power 
and technical knowledge unsurpassed by those 
ofany of his contemporaries. With the excep- 
tion of the Law Courts, the present is almost the 
first time since Wren’s death when a work of 
such importance has had the good fortune to 
be entrusted to any one so competent to deal 
with it. No wonder, on Swift’s principle, 
that there should be a general how! from all 
the dunces. All the ‘a priori gentlemen,” 
who can show anybody how to do anything, 
but have never been able to do anything 
themselves, see that their theories are in 
imminent danger of being upset. The omen 
is encouraging ; the empirics of art have paid 
Mr. Burges the only compliment which it is 
in their power to bestow, and cheered by 
their unanimous opposition he may go about 
his work with redoubled energy. The only 
means of attaining architectural success in 
this age, as in all previous ones, is to select 
the best man that can be found, and let him 
choose his own subordinates, The more com- 
petent the subordinates are the better ; the 
difficulty of architects in this century has 
been that they are so incompetent, and it has 
been, and is, their constant effort to train 
them. But though they were trained toa 
higher point than ever in the world before, 
there must still be subordination ; there must 
still be an architect or head designer, whether 
working or not it matters little, and other 
designers under him. It will be time enough 
to believe in communistic architecture when 
we have seen a communistic painting or a 
communistic poem; when a ship of the line 
is managed by the votes of her seamen, and 
when the plan of a campaign is decided on by 
the voices of the common soldiers. ‘Till then 
we shall continue to believe that the selection 
of a leader is the main thing, and that, this 
being once satisfactorily accomplished, tbe 
mode of his work and the assistance he needs 
should be left for him alone to decide on. 
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SEWAGE EXPERIMENTS AT 
LEICESTER. 


HEN raw sewage has been deprived of 

a sufficient quantity of water to leave 

it in the condition of mud or sludge, and has 
been treated with lime or other deodoriser, 
the next step, in order to convert it into an 
artificial manure, is to dry it. This process 
has always beer attended with a good deal of 
difficulty. There is, of course, no absolute 
difficulty in drying sewage or any other kind 
of wet mud or refuse, but the problem to be 
solved is how to dry the material without 
driving off or volatilising in the process the 
very constituents which it is desirable to 
retain, insomuch as they impart to the manu- 
factured article its principal marketable value. 
Messrs. Milburn & Co. have recently patented 
an apparatus for effecting the drying and 
pulverisation of the solid parts of sewage 
intended to be made into an artificial manure. 
A trial of the apparatus was made on ‘Tues- 
day last at the borough sewage works of 
Leicester. On the invitation of the patentees 
a party of scientific gentlemen, engineers, 
and others interested in the great question 
of the day, met at the 8. Pancras Station in 
time for the Manchester express, which leaves 
the Midland terminus at 10 am. Among 
the visitors were General Scott, whose plan 
for converting the solid residue of raw sewage 


into cement is now attracting a good deal of 


attention; Mr. Latham, C.E., the well-known 
authority on drainage and sewage works; 
Mr. Cargill, C.£.; some of the directors 


of the Native Guano Company; and some 
gentlemen interested in the phosphate plan 
After an excellent 
run the visitors reached Leicester, where 
their number was augmented by the presence 
of the borough engineer to the Corporation 
of Leicester, Alderman Kempson, and other 
gentlemen well known in the district. A 


of dealing with sewage. 


short drive brought the party on the ground, 


where the apparatus was in full work for 


their edification. 

Enclosed between four walls of brickwork, 
about 18in. in height, is a furnace which is 
fed atone end of the enclosure through a 
small stoke-hole. Over this furnace is placed 
a sheet or hearth of wrought iron, the surface 
of which is maintained at a temperature of 
about 260° Fahr. The area of this hot hearth 
is 180 square feet, or 30ft. in length by 6ft. 
in breadth. Upon this iron sheet, or rather 
above it, is arranged a framework of hori- 
zontal iron bars or laths fixed in the frame 
parallel to the breadth of the hearth, in such 
a manner that they can either be brought. in 
contact with the iron sheet, or be raised above 
it so as to clear the surface by a space varying 
from the eighth of aninch to 5in. or 6in. 
This framework of laths is movable, and is 
caused to travel slowly backwards and for- 
wards by simple gearing, which will be de- 
scribed hereafter. The length of travel is 
about 12in. The bars or horizontal laths are 
about the same distance apart, and in addition 
to these, which are movable, there are also 
four vertical gratings fixed to the iron hearth 
or table, the use of which will be seen pre- 
sently. Let us now investigate the manner 
in which the apparatus performs its work. 
The sewage, in the state of thick semi-solid 
sludge, is placed upon the lower end of the 
iron table. In the present case, as the ap- 
paratus is only erected for the purpose 
of experiment and demonstrating its capa- 
bilities, it was fed with sewage by hand 
labour. A man with a shovel supplied 
it as required. But when the appar- 
atus is applied on a large scale, the solid 
sludge would be regularly supplied by me- 
chanical appliances. Let us suppose, now, 
that the necessary quantity of sewage is put 
in at the lower end, so to call it, of the iron 
table, and the movable iron laths or rakes 
have travelled as far forward — that is, 
towards the front. end—as they can. Directly 
they begin to travel backwards they are 
raised from the surface of the table, and the 
rake at the back end, on being lowered, cuts a 
slice off the sewage, carries it forward, when 
it begins to travel in that direction ; and, in 
fact, transfers it to the next parallel lath. On 
again travelling backwards another slice of 
sewage is taken off by the end rake and trans- 
ferred to the rake next in order, while, in the 
meantime, the first slice has been pushed for- 
ward to the third rake. It is easy to see that 
by arepetition of this process, the separate 
slices or quantities of sewage are passed over 
the whole surface of the hot hearth and are 
dried and triturated in the passage. As the 
Sewage is pushed forward by the rakes it is 
disintegrated by the alternate laths, and also 
broken up by being made to pass through the 
vertical gratings already mentioned. But, in 
fact, very little pulverisation or trituration is 
necessary. As the material dries, it becomes 
disintegrated, to agreat extent spontaneously, 

The gearing is very simple. <A shaft is 
fixed at the upper end of the apparatus carry- 
ing a pulley. Upon each extremity of this 
shaft are attached spur wheels, which com- 
municate motion to other wheels connected 
with shafts which run longitudinally the 
whole length of the apparatus ; by the revo- 
lution of these long shafts motion is imparted 
to the framework travelling over the hot 
hearth. Connected with the pulley on the 
short transverse shaft is the driving belt, 
which passes also over the pulley of a small 
portable engine which supplied the motive 
power during the experiment. The portable 
engine doing duty on the occasion referred 
to was supposed to be about 24 horse-power, 
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but as it was rather an antique specimen of 
mechanical engineering, its real power was 
doubtful. The trial, which lasted a couple 


of hours, was very successful. In three- 
quarters of an hour 480lb. of sewage were 
thoroughly dried and triturated. 
rather a higher result than is usually ob- 
tained, or which the patentees would advise. 
One ton of coal will supply both furnace and 
engine, while from three to four tons of the 
dried material are produced. It was the 
general opinion of the party, nearly all the 
members of which were competent judges, 
that the apparatus is the best as yet devised 
for the purpose. It is, no doubt, susceptible 


of some improvements, and the patentees at 


the present moment have them under con- 
sideration. An excellent dinner was provided 
at the ‘* Bell” for the visitors, who were the 
guests of Messrs. Milburn. Some of the party 


left by the 6.10 p.m. train, but the majority 


waited for the up express. The return journey 


was effected with the same rapidity as the 
Whether recent events have weakened 


down. 
the faith of the public in the safety of 
railway journeys we do not know, but never- 


This is 


OctopER 25, 1872. 
considerably more power than the weight 9 
33,000Ib, raised 1ft. high per minute repre 
sents, and when the power of falling water iv 
substituted for that of horses, a similay 
allowance must be made. That ieee 
varies in quantity with the degree of rough. 
ness of the machinery, but is probably on th 
average, in water wheels, one-third of the 
whole force exerted, so that in estimating the 
effective power of a fall of water only two. 
thirds of its full power can be reckoned upon 
to do useful work. Many water wheels, of 
good construction, do an amount of useful 
work equal to three-fourths of the whole force 
expended on them, but as the work done by 
many existing wheels is not more than half 
the full power of the water expended on 
them, we will take two-thirds as an average, 
Therefore, if 8:8 cubic feet of water, or 550Ib., 
raised 1ft. high per second, represent an effec. 
83x 3 

SS" =) 132 eubic 
feet of water falling through the distance of 
lft. in a second of time, or 792 cubic feet per 
minute, is equal to one effective horse-power. 


tive horse-power, ( 


Now, if we assume a small fall of 6ft., which 
is probably below the average of falls, 132 
cubic feet of water falling this height gives 
out one effective horse-power ; that is to say, 
any little stream of water only 3ft. wide, fall- 
ing 6ft., and having a depth of water on the 
sill over which it falls of 44in. or thereabouts, 
will produce an effective horse-power with 
average machinery. Ifwe go to a stream of 


theless nearly all the party provided them- 
selves with insurance tickets. 


OO — 
WATER POWER.—L. 


THE useful power to be derived from water 
is that of the force of gravity acting on a 
mass of matter possessing the quality of 


fluidity, which water possesses perfectly for 


all practical purposes. Its fundamental force 


being that produced in it by gravity, the first 
question which occurs in considering its 


power is, what does a given bulk of it weigh ? 
The weight of water is influenced slightly by 


two conditions — its temperature and _ its 


degree of freedom from matter specifically 
heavier than itself. It is the most dense, and 
therefore the most specifically heavy, when 
its temperature is 39-2° of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer. If it is absolutely pure a cubic 
foot of it weighs at this temperature 62-42Ib., 
but at the ordinary temperature (in this 
country) of 62°, the weight of a cubic foot 
of pure water is reduced to 62:32lb. But in 
practice all water that we deal with contains 
some matter specifically heavier than itself, 
and a cubic foot of water under all ordinary 
conditions is taken as weighing 623]b. 

To take it in another way, a standard 
gallon of pure water weighs 10lb. at the 
standard temperature of 62°. There are 
6-232 standard gallons in a cubic foot, 
which makes the cubic foot weigh 62:32]b. 
Again, the imperial cubic foot of pure 
water at 62° weighs 997-137 imperial avoir- 
dupois ounces, but allowing for some 
specifically heavier matter in the water this 
is commonly called 1,0000z., which, being 
divided by 16, = 6231b., and, a gallon’ weigh- 
ing 10lb., we say there are 61 gallons in a 
cubic foot, although by strict measure there 
are only 6-232. 

It is commonly taken (from Watts’ ex- 
periments) that a horse of average power 
does work equal to the raising of 33,000Ib. 
lft. high in a minute, if he is not worked 
more than eight hours a day; or 550lb. 1ft. 
high per second. Now, as a cubic foot of 
water weighs 6241b., his power is equal to the 
raising of 8:8 cubic feet of water per second. 
The muscular force that the horse exerts to 
raise this weight in this time must be greater 
than this power represents, because no power 
other than human labour can be applied to 
do useful work without the intervention of 
machinery, and no machine whatever can 
transmit the motive power to the work to be 
done without absorbing a part of it in over- 
coming that other and useless part of the work 
to be done which consists of the retardation of 
the motion of the machine caused by its weight 
moving on its bearings, or its friction, as, for 
instance, the friction of the journals or bear- 
ings of the axle of the wheel, the contact of 
the teeth of spur wheels and pinions, bands, 
pulleys, &c., so that the horse must exert 


water of greater but yet moderate dimensions, 
(say) 10ft. wide, and of sufficient volume to 
give a depth over the sill of 7in., the fall 
being the same, viz., 6ft., the power of this 
stream would be that of 7 horses. ; 
But this or any other constant stream 
exerting itself not for 8 hoursa day only 
but all through the 24, is of equal value with 
three times as many horses as that number 
which its nominal power represents, and is 
equal in this case to 21 horses. This is not. 
an exaggeration. ‘There is no need to sit up 
all night to make full use of this power 
minute by minute ; we have only to store it 
during the night, and it will yield to-morrow 
all the force that has been stored up. The 
storage of water is, in fact, a paying thing, 
for while we are asleep it is accumulating, 
and will certainly yield up its accumulated 
force when we awake and set it at liberty. If 
the stream, like most, if not all streams, is 
not constant, but runs short in summer, and 
in winter comes down with too great force, 
all thiscan be regulated by storage reservoirs. 
Taking the circumstances of a large number 
of mills, and comparing the work done with 
the power which passes them, they appear 
to do an amount of work, with the assistance 
of the night water that can be impounded in 
the dams, which is equal to about one-third — 
of the power of the available quantity of 
water in any year of average rainfall, without 
storage other than that of the mill-dams. 
The benefit, therefore, to be derived from the 
construction of storage reservoirs is m respect 
of two-thirds of the available quantity of 
water. ‘Thus, with storage reservoirs, about 
three times the quantity of work may be 
done that can be done without them, but the 
benefit to be derived is only in respect of 
twice that quantity of work. The following 
is an instance in point :— i 
There are 15 mills in a district above which 
there is a suitable site for a reservoir which - 
commands a drainage area of 1,000 acres. 
The average annual rainfall for 14 years has 
been 33in. The loss by evaporation and 
absorption has not been ascertained in this 
particular district, but in others it has been 
found to vary from 10in. to 20in., according. 
to the character of the ground on which the 
rain falls, in respect of both the nature of the 
ground and its declivity, being less in districts 
of slaty rocks with precipitous surfaces, and 
greater where the undulations of the ground 
are not so great. ‘aan 
The district under consideration may fairly 
be estimated to be of medium character in 
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| been led to these thoughts by a somewhat 
minute examination of the magnificent series 
of photographs, for some time published, of 
the paintings on the Sistine ceiling, of those 
of Correggio in the church of S. Paul, Lucca, 
and of the paintings of Rubens, at Whitehall. 

It has always beena fixed idea of ours that 
the whole and the only real interest in art 
work must always lie in the evidence there 
is in it of the personality of the artist himself, 
and that the more you see of him in his work 
the better itis, and the more interesting. It 
seem impossible to overrate the importance 
of this principle as influencing the mode of 
art-workmanship. In the Sistine ceiling, 
throughout the whole length and breadth of 
it, and in every—however obscure—corner of 
it, there is evidence of the hand as well as the 
thought of Michael Angelo—its thinker, its 
draughtsman, and painter ; and some of these 
evidences are so curious—and never noticed 
before anywhere as far as we know—that 
they may prove not a little interesting to 
those who can distinguish between the painter 
and the art-decorator. What a pity it is 
that some contemporary journal of the time, 
had there been one, did not dot down every 
now and then how things were going on, and 
whatthe painter was particularly doing on such 
and sucha day. There is nothing, so we must 
needs find out by hard looking at the ceiling 
itself, and, by dint of building up a fancy 
scaffolding, thus to travel about as the great 
painter himself most certainly did, and find 
out, if possible, how he worked. In the first 
place, then, having mounted the scaffold, and 
standing close to the gigantic forms, and 
being at liberty to move about all over it, it 
will be seen that there is every possible stage 
of progress in the designing, drawing, and 
painting, to be yet seenin it. Michael was of 
that impetuous, and unsettled temper, that 
he could not, it is fully evident, long remain 
on one spot, and so never completely finished 
any one thing. Parts are completed, how 
perfectly and admirably none who know any- 
thing about it need to be told, but a complete 
picture, needing, orrather allowing of, nothing 
more to be done, does not exist in the whole 
ceiling. There are, as we have said, examples of 
the artist’s work in all its stages, from the 
simple ‘‘ ground” on which the future picture 
was to be, to the completed figure subject. 
In the centre of the ceiling on which there 
are the great subjects of the acts of Creation, 
there are ten circular panels or rings, held up 
by linen folds. Some of these panels are 
quite blank, the painter evidently never 
having drawn on them atall, others have the 
merest indications of the future subjects 
simply scratched on them in the most hasty 


his respect, and probably a deduction of 
in. for evaporation and absorption would 
be very near the truth ; at least, it would 
ye a sufficient deduction. If the actual loss 
‘ound by future gaugings should show that 
mly 13in. or 14in. were lost, we err on the 
aafe side. Having deducted 15in. from the 
whole average depth of 33in., a quantity of 
water due to 18in. depth of rainfall over 1,000 
acres would come into the reservoir. We 
please to say that we lose these 15in. by 
evaporation and absorption, but that is a 
mere phrase to denote a loss. Of course, a 
good deal must be evaporated, and another 
portion absorbed by vegetation, and by sink- 
ing into the ground, from which it does not 
again issue within the drainage area belong- 
ing to the reservoir ; but it is also very pro- 
bable that over a large area the rainfall is not 
aniform, but that parts of it will receive more 
rain than other parts, as a rule, and if the 
rain-gauge be situated in one of these wetter 

ortions of the district, it will show a result 
greater than the real one. This is more es- 
pecially likely to be the case where the rain- 
fall is estimated not from a gauge planted 
within the district itself from which the 
water isto be derived, but from one at some 
distance from it, So that when we say we 
lose so much by evaporation and absorption 
we mean that we do not get into the reser- 
voir the quantity of water due to the whole 
drainage area and the rainfall that the gauge 
shows. And the great variation between 
10in, and 20in. may perhaps be partly due to 
the situation of the rain-gauge with reference 
to the actual drainage area to which its 
register is applied. 

Now, the question may arise how we know 
that either 10, 15, 20, or any other number 
of inches of rainfall are evaporated and 
absorbed, for it evidently would be imprac- 
ticable to make any direct measure of these. 
The result is arrived at by very great labour 
and patience—nothing more—and although 
we venture to state the limits as being about 
10in. on the one hand and 20in. on the other, 
it must always be with some diffidence that 
anything of this sort can be stated authorita- 
tively at present. But by a great number of 
gaugings of the quantity of water actually 
flowing over the ground in each of several 
districts it has been found that that quantity 
falls short of the whole quantity due to the 
rainfall by certain quantities which vary 
between those limits ; and comparing these 
various quantities with the character of the 
ground on which the rain has fallen, engineers 
exercise their judgment as to what allowance 
to make in any particular district. 


—- <)> 
‘ way, but wherein the lines of the great 
MICHAEL ANGELO AS AN ARTIST-| artist are clearly visible, and his very first 
WORKMAN, method of work made apparent. We would 


especially name the one representing, as far 
as it can be made out, a man and a pursuing 
horse. It may be that these rings, being 
comparatively small, could not be filled with 
subjects sufficiently large to be seen from 
the floor of the chapel, which made the 
painter neglect them. But they are, how- 
ever this may be, most instructive, as showing 
method of work. 

Again, there are evidences of the mode in 
which the architectural forms were lined in. 
In some parts of the ceiling the lines run into 
and over each other, and the ends of the lines 
have not been erased or covered over by 
subsequent painting, so that the ‘‘ working 
drawing” of the ceiling is yet to be seen on 
it by the eye of the curious. ‘There are, too, 
in these purely architectural forms all kinds 
of minor differences, and, as some will think, 
‘s imperfections,” for the painter in the pro- 
gress of the work amused himself by varying 
perpetually the method of his work. In some 
parts the painting is done with the utmost 
refinement of finish and care ; while in others 
he would seem to have brushed in almost any 
thing to get rapidly at the general effect, 
careless of exact detail. 


eRe are so many and so wide differences 

between the art of the past and that of 
the present that it would be a hard task to 
say where that difference more especially lay, 
whether in principle or in practice. Let us 
take, without going into the general subject, a 
single instance of it—that of past and present 
painting as employed or utilised in the deco- 
ration of the interior of buildings, churches, 
chapels, and cathedrals, and occasionally of 
secular structures. It is impossible to write the 
names of M. Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, 
Rubens, Angelico, and a host of others, with- 
out afeeling of wonder and amazement at the 
fact—for certain fact it is—of their being all 
of them actual working men—working men in 
the true sense of that term, just as much so 
as the modern working decorator or house 
painter is a working man now-a-days. Of 
course, we are speaking of the actual or bona 
Jide workman, and not of the designer, or em- 
ploying contractor, or tradesman, who in these 
times is the responsible man, and he to whom 
the public look for the good or the bad in 
the work produced. In the days of Pope 
Julius there was one way of going to work, 
in these of Queen Victoria there as another, 
and akmost its dimect opposite. We have 


2 Michael, too, it is! 
said, was of hasty temper ; the ceiling proves | artistic work, ease and capacity combined, 


it; he was certainly a strong man, with a 
right good arm and wrist, for nothing can 
possibly surpass the magnificent easy way in 
which some of the curved lines are drawn in. 
We must specially refer to the festoons, or 
rather suspended lines, which hang from the 
sculls over the pointed arches to the corners 
of the triangular spaces on which are painted 
the demonaic forms. In the common prints 
of the ceiling these are represented as all 
alike, but in the work itself they are all 
different. 
single sweep of the brush, and the power and 


Some of them are put in witha 


steadiness of arm needed to do this must 


have been wonderful. M. Angelo was cer- 
tainly not quite so 
history and writers on painting say he was, 
for of two trifling things he was not a little 
fond—rings and folds, or strips of cloth or 
linen. 
chance of making use of these. 
these rings are painted with a care and with 
a skill in perspective which Albert Durer 
might have envied; and the way in which 
the linen fold is run through the ring, and 
made to do its simple work, is beyond all 
praise. 
better and more improving and ‘ educa- 


‘¢sublime” a man as 


He seems never to have missed the 
Some of 


We have often thought how much 


tional” it would be if our Royal Academy 
students were but sometimes set to do such 
work as this, rather than waste the precious 
time in endeavouring to compass the imagi- 
native wonders they now so often attempt in 
the painting school and otherwise. Let them 
learn of Michael, and see how he did all these 
commonplace things so magnificently before 
he painted—or while he painted—Sibyls, and 
Prophets, and Creative acts! 

And, again, the late President Eastlake. ' 
spent a good deal of time and no small learn- 
ing in the examination of this ceiling, but it 
is more than possible to be too learned, and 
to take things too seriously and solemnly. 
Sir Charles could not explain and expound 
everything here, for the great painter himself 
did not always know what to do next, or even 
how to do it. He went about this grand 
work making all sorts of experiments in paint- 
ing and drawing, and composition, and some- 
times not being able to think of any thing 
quite to his mind, and fit for the subject- 
matter of the ceilmg, threw in some giant 
form, simply to fill up the vacant space. It 
would be going somewhat too far into detail 
to prove this absolutely, but it has occurred 
to us that the original, or, it may be, the after 
intention, of M. Angelo with the sculp- 
turesque nude figures in the long centre panel 
of the ceiling, and which seem to be merely 
‘¢ decorative,” was to make them emblema- 
tical of human passions, or rather of human 
feeling. They have been called athlete by 
Eastlake, but surely without a particle of 
reason. They are most wonderfully painted ; 
some of the hands and feet are perfect in 
form and grace of movement. ‘They are 
second only, if they be indeed second, 
to the great figures of the prophets be- 
neath them. If, then, the prophets and 
sibyls be intended by this great and wonderful 
poet-painter and artist-workman to embody 
the spiritual stature of man, surely these forms 
may be meant to incarnate his common 
humanity, his naked form and figure, his flesh 
and its life. If the ‘‘ antique,” such as the 
Torso or the Greek Theseus, is more studiously 
exact in its measured proportions, these 
wonderful forms are the more full of common 
life and feeling. Does the ‘ figure” gain 
or lose by the impress on it of the artist- 
hand? There is in these figures an infinite 
variety of technical skill and painting power 
displayed, and the painter seems to have 
gone at first to one and then to another, as tke 
humour seized him. No one can fail to see, 
the more he looks at the work, how 
thoroughly Michael Angelo enjoyed and 
luxuriated in the mere act of painting—he 
loved the very use of the brush, and went 
about this ceiling perpetually doing more and 
more everywhere. It is the very acme of 
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and the knowing what to do, and then doing 
the work, whether great or small, himsel/j— 
the great artist-workman ! 


We might dwell, and with profit, we think, 
on each individual figure, for all are different. 
There is something peculiar to each one, 
even in method of execution; but we can 
but generalise. If the drawing in this great 
ceiling is marvellous—and the more it is 
looked at the greater it grows—then is the 
light and shade, the mere technical manage- 
ment of it, not less so, even, indeed, if it be 
not the greater. It seems an easy thing to 
those who know nothing about it practically 
to draw a simple curved line, or fold of 
drapery, or ring and rope; but it is not so, 
and the very highest artistic power, as here, 
may be employed on it. Neither is it easy 
to paint a shadow, or a dark or misty back- 
ground, or to throw an object into shade or 
deep gloom. It is impossible to say, indeed, 
what special power of hand and mind, or 
what combination of them—what precise 
faculty it is that does the work. Itis Nature 
working in secret, no man knowing how. In 
some of these backgrounds (and we are 
speaking simply of the mere flat vacant 
space or wall beyond the figure, whatever 
it be) it will be found that the power 
and feeling—we use the word in want of 
a better—of the true artist is manifested. In 
common painting, as everybody knows, as 
in ordinary house painting, the colour lies all 
even and flat and opaque on the substance 
it covers ; there is no transparency, no look- 
ing into, or through, the thin layer of colour 
and oil: it is all dead, and dull, and even 
paint, no matter what the colour may be. 
The ordinary workman can do naught else, 
but with the artist, whatever he may be made 
up of, it is quite different. All this opacity 
and dead flatness is at an end, and the dull 
and dead paint—such as that which covers 
the inside of S. Paul’s, but which they are 
now cleaning off (although put there by a 
Royal Academician!)—has no longer any 
existence. Some miraculously transparent 
medium is worked, as if by magic, on to the 
canvas or wall ground, a something we can 
see into and through, and a something which 
you seem never to be tired of looking at—a 
vague mist—the mind of the painter through 
his hand, but through his only! 


It would greatly exceed our space were we 
but to attempt the long proof of all this. It 
is a work for the future, but unhappily when, 
perhaps, it may be a future when it will no 
longer be possible to appeal to the mighty 
work of Michael Angelo itself. Everything 
in the artistic way that remains of the past is 
in active course, as all know, of being ‘‘im- 
proved ” and ‘‘restored,” and the time must 
come—and we have some reason to know it 
—when this most wonderful ceiling and evi- 
dence of the power of art-workmanship must 
come to have itsturn. It is simfly frightful 
to think of, for what will happen is and must 
be this, that the whole ceiling will be what is 
termed repainted-—i.e., every part and portion 
and fragment of the actual hand work and 
writing of Michael Angelo will be blotted 
out, and covered over with common colours 
by a tribe of assistant ‘‘ art-decorators.” All 
the magic of the work will vanish and dis- 
appear, not under cloud and mist, or slow 
decay, but under the thick, opaque, dull, 
dead colour which such inferior hands are 
sure, for they cannot help it, to put out its 
light with. It is appalling to think of. Can 
nothing be done to avert it? Wewould sug- 
gest that in the event of any action being 
taken,a strenuous effort should be made to photo- 
graph or autotype the whole ceiling in sections 
to as large a scale as is possible. It is a work 
for a Government, not for a single man. It 
is infinitely tothe credit of the German that 
he was the first and the only man who 
enabled us, through the “ autotype ” process, 
to see the ceiling as it really now is, but his 
work, good as it is, is too small and frag- 
mentary. C. B. A. 


THE COMPLETION OF S. PAUL'S. 


(From an elaborate article in the last number of the 
* Quarterly Review.”) 


(Concluded from page 303). 


HE Medieval paintings and mosaics were the 
work of little educated men, who illustrated the 
legendary stories about saints and martyrs in a 
simple, workmanlike, artistically conventional, and 
rudely fanciful way. There was no ‘‘ecclesiastical 
element” in the art, but only legendary subjects for 
Art to work upon. The art itself was genuine, and 
if his knowledge of history and anatomy, and his 
theological views, were limited, and his pictorial 
statements consequently faulty, the artist in his 
works used what he cid believe frankly, not as a 
doctrine, but as a popularly recognised and simple 
fabric, on which he might-embroider and display, 
with his whole power of thought, the rude or more 
refined expressions of his fancy. 


Hence the impressive dignity in the uncouth fres- 
coes and mosaics of what are called the ‘‘ dark” and 
middle ages: we. see true, unsophisticated, manly 
work; strong, independent, careless of applause, and 
evidently uninfluenced by mere sacerdotal power. 
And if our admiration of the artists and their work 
must be conventional, it is, at all events, sincere. 
But when in later times painters became men of re- 
nown, had gained position, and, in fact, were of the 
world, the Church could then degrade them; and 
they were hired to paint, not what they believed, or 
what they felt, but the weak falsehoods that the 
Church then used to mystify the vulgar. Thus their 
work fails to command respect. We recognise its 
cleverness, but we despise both work and workmen, 
and we thus perceivethe decadence of Art. Those who 
most advanced the art of painting were just those in 
whom the simple human element is most pro- 
nounced, Giotto, Massaccio, and Michael Angelo had 
small regard for the ecclesiastical element. They 
painted in churches and for the Churck, but the 
Church was very glad to get them to paint their own 
and not ‘ecclesiastical ideas.” There was no attempt 
or inclination in the Church to overstep the artistic 
boundary. Builders, and painters, and artificers, 
were the designers, and the judges, among themselves, 
of their own work. In those days clerics and con- 
noisseurs did not interfere in work beyond their 
skill, nor yet pretend to judge without due know- 
ledge. Let us retain the idea of interference, and, 
somewhat changing the characters, suppose, for in- 
stance, that Mr. Penrose and the Cathedral work- 
men were to invite Mr. Spurgeon, as aman of genius 
and vigour, to scheme the cathedral services for the 
coming century, and we may be led to perceive the 
present artistic aspect of this enterprise for the com- 
pletion of S. Paul’s. Whenever, then, the Church 
did intermeddle in art, and the ecclesiastical element 
became obtrusive, art sank into inanity. Weak 
men became the poor instruments of an aggressive 
priesthood, and in the churches of the Jesuits 
throughout the world we have the effect of the eccle- 
siastical element revealed in the lowest debasement 
to which art has ever fallen. 


In England we may see a corresponding decadence. 
We have already had to note the state of archi- 
tecture ; and now, with special reference to S. Paul’s, 
we may add that church furniture and decoration 
are in demerit well adapted for the bad character and 
style of building work with which they are asso- 
ciated; and all the showy brass and iron work that 
make our cathedrals look like ‘‘ metal courts” at an 
international bazaar, are, as works of art, purely 
mechanical, just on a par with bright steel fire-irons, 
or with Armstrong guns. No men of any worth 
would willingly take part in such mere drudgery. 
True artists will not work, as such, at secondhand. 
Wren had not this to learn. Gibbons and Tijou did 
the wood-carving and the wrought-iron screen-work 
at §S. Paul’s, and both were, like the old masons, 
free,” and so wrought out their individual fancy 
and design; and their work, within the limits of the 
necessary style, is excellent, and full of workman’s 
thought. But almost all the showy carving that is 
used to decorate our Gothic buildings is but a knack. 
The men know how to cut two or three forms of 
leaf, and these are constantly repeated. Why 
should they do otherwise? They are the carver’s 
men ; the carver is the builder’s sub-contractor; the 
builder has no care except for his certificates; the 
clerk of works is but a deputy; the “‘architect” is 
absent, and for the most part ignorant, and only 
glad that so much show can, with no cost of trouble 
to himself, be placed on his poor miserable building, 
and also to his credit; and he receives much praise 
and thanks from the beguiled proprietor, the man of 
taste, who, far too fine and foolish to associate with 
any working people, pays money for this trash, and, 
for his pains, is just a simpleton. 
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Good artists’ work can hardly come of such ;| 
system. We can scarcely recollect one piece oj) 
modern carving that would make one wish to know 
the workman. This desire is a good test of work. 
but varying, of course, in value with the suscepti.’ 
bility and discernment of the beholder. Among the 
clergy, the desire is not to see the workman, but that’ 
others should be pleased to come and see what theiy 
‘architect of eminence” has done to beautify their| 
church. ‘The motive here is vanity, not love of art: 
its object, vain display, and doubly vain applause, 
Art has no share in it; and, for anything the 
greater part of all the decorative work is worth, it 
might as well be printed off and pasted up by paper- 
hangers, so that, the fashion changing, it might be 
easily removed. We lately heard some clergymen 
comparing notes about their newly ‘‘ decorated” 
churches, and the wonders that their “ architects” 
had done—the ladies also learnedly discussing their new 
wedding dresses ‘‘ fresh from the milliner’s”—and we 
observed that, in artistic value of the subject, 
soundness of taste, and critical acumen, the ladies: 
had by far the best of it: their dresses were, in 
fact, designed and made by an accomplished artist 
in her way, with careful study both of figure and 
complexion. But the church decorations were con- 
cocted.by the working draughtsmen at a factory— 
called now a “studio”—a hundred miles away, and 
then some labourers put the colours on, with no 
idea or care that every form and tint should, in its 
measure, add to the effect. This decoration is, in fact, 
a trade, dealing with areas and stock technicalities of 
colour and of form, and then with ignorant em- 
ployers; and as it spreads throughout the country 
as an evidence of weakness and credulity among 
the clergy, it will eventually cause scandal and well- 
earned ridicule, Are there no men of sense among 
them who can discern the difference between a 
trader’s fashion and true art, between the genuine 
workman and the spurious ‘‘architect” ? Cannot 
the clergy see that, if their church is national, they 
best represent it when they pass the middle- 
men, and, seeking those that ‘‘labour and are 
heavy laden,” show them that work should 
properly alleviate itself by constant unstrained 
mental exercise; and, avoiding the delusion that 
the ‘‘ masses ” can be ‘‘ elevated” merely by reading 
and amusements in their leisure, make every work- 
man understand that, by a disciplined imagination 
alone can he be raised, and though this imagination 
should have higher aims yet it can best be exercised 
upon his common daily work? Or are the clergy, 
instead of being active and judicious benefactors, to 
remain submissive, wondering dupes, combining 
with the self-seeking herd of business men in grasp- 
ing and securing the material results by which a low 
success is measured, and neglecting these great 
duties whose supreme reward is beyond human 
scope or worldly estimate ? ie 

Much good has been anticipated from the Schools 
of Art, where drawing and design are taught; and 
to those who inspect the schools, and do not look 
beyond, there seems to be success. Really, however, 
these schools at present are, to working men, of little 
value. They are an inversion of the proper course 
of things. A child is not taught to speak or read 
before it has ideas and observation. It would be 
useless to teach an idiot to make words on 
paper which he cannot understand, or to set a boy to 
copy Homer ere he had learned the language. ‘The 
method at our schools of art is parallel to these; and 
drawing is now held to be essential to the making of 
an artist. We might as well suppose that poetry 
originates in perfect penmanship. What is required 
is not the art of drawing, but that imaginative free- 
dom of the workman which will develope art in 
common work. A mason or a smith requires little 
drawing; a week’s attention would suffice to give 
him all he wants for present work, and a few hours’ 
application would help him through on occasional 
difficulty. What these men want is direct patronage, 
and such present guidance in their work as shall 
lead them to the habitual use of observation, judg- 
ment, and imagination, and while ‘ surveyors” and 
contractors exist this is impossible. 

Some years ago, when Salviati’s mosaics were first 
used at Westminster, we were informed that such 
mosaic work was found particularly useful, since it 
was designed, made at a factory, sent to any distance, 
and applied with facility and promptitude. All true 
enough, but the result is ‘‘art manufacture” merely, 
without a touch of real art. On the other hand, 
when security was sought against the forgery of 
bank-notes, the most intricate patterns were proposed, 
and infinite cleverness of printing and paper-making 
was suggested; but after long and careful search 
and consideration it was discovered that the working 
man was the true source of safety, and that the work 
of the best engraver to be found was, after all, the 
only security for the acceptance of these tokens of 
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the financial credit of the country. Schemes and 
patterns were found valueless in comparison with 
true intelligent handiwork. Art comes direct from 
the mind and hand of the designing workman. 
Raphael’s cartoons are works of artistic value, but 
the tapestries for which they were designed are 
articles of sumptuous furniture, not works of art. 
So again in painting, it is not the copy, in colour or 
otherwise, but the master’s own work that is esteemed. 
In architecture, a perfect model would be of no value 
in comparison with the shattered fragment on the 
Acropolis. And an “ architect’s”” drawing or sketch 
may be of some small value, and thus it captivates 
the “connoisseur ;” but his building will artistically 
be worthless in comparison. Wren lived in a time 
of transition, and though “ surveyors” were required 
to design after the new manner, there was, as we 
have said, considerable freedom for the working man ; 
indeed, the working smith was not entirely subdued 
until the commencement of the present century, as 
the good iron-work in our old west-end squares will 
testify. Wren, as we have seen, proposed to send 
for four mosaic workers from Italy—a very sensible 
proposal, following unconsciously the true old 
English way. The Venerable Bede relates how, a 
thousand years before Wren’s time, Wilfrith and 
Benedict Biscop brought over workmen from Italy 
to teach our forefathers to build in stone, with the 
windows glazed “that the unclean birds ”"—‘‘ deco- 
raters ” imperfectly developed—“ might not fly in.” 
Again, Wren was imitating the example of ‘‘ Richard 
de Ware, elected Abbot of Westminster in 1260, 
who, going to Rome for consecration, found there 
Pietro Cavallini manufacturing mosaics. On his 
return he brought with him rich porphyry and other 
precious stones for the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor in his abbey-church; and for the pavement 
before the high altar. He also brought over fit 
artists for the work.” ‘One Odorick” was the 
master workman, and the Abbot of Westminster had 
the care of the work. 

We will then suppose that in a similar manner the 
Dean of S. Paul’s, having, by great care and study, 
both of work and workmen, made himself “ able to 
judge,” should undertake to choose ‘four artists ”’ 
and to purchase the materiais for the mosaic work. 
We would advise a visit to Italy for this purpose, 
and the best workman there should be engaged, with 
liberty to nominate three others younger than him- 
self. They should be liberally salaried, and should 
be in direct communication with the Dean for all 
questions of design and general interest about the 
work, and with the Cathedral Surveyor for all special 
building or constructive matters. There should be 
no hurry to commence the work or to finish it. The 
workmen should beallowed to test repeatedly the effect 
of colours before commencing the Mosaics, and they 
should begin, not as our “‘sumptuous ” friends desire, 
in the choir, butin the most obscure parts of the build- 
ing. Wren proposed painting for the 24 cupolas, but we 
would take the liberty, which the ‘‘surveyor” would no 
doubt gladly have conceded, to substitute mosaic for 
paint, as ‘‘more durable ;” and also as an opportunity 
for considerable practice and experience before reach- 
ing the main dome. The workman will have to be- 
come accustomed to the building, to study it hourly, 
daily, and throughout the year; and with experience 
and knowledge of the power of colour, in large or 
small surfaces, at a considerable height ; and of light, 
greatly varying in direction, force, and combination. 
His attention must be unremitting, and his judgment 
always ready, lest a single tint should be inhar- 
monious, weak, or exaggerated. The mosaic might 
even be fairly good in itself, or in part, and yet it 
might greatly damage the effect of the interior. 
Thus it would evidently be just as sensible for a 
painter to order a face or a feature from Italy to 
insert in his picture as for any but a resident artist 
to pretend to complete the decoration of S. Paul’s. 

These men should not merely do the work, but 
should make the entire design. An intelligent work- 
man is far more to be trusted than any of our 
sketchers and schemers. Great works ‘of decorative” 
art can be done without great committees, and even 
without “eminent architects,” but absolutely not 
without great workmen. These must be very much 
superior to any committee or ‘ drawing-master ” 
before we can have works of art that would be 
worthy of the name. If the Dean would listen to 
the foreman at the Wellington monument, while 
he reviews the bas-reliefs that are inserted in the east 
and west walls of the chapel, he will perceive that 
it is not rank in a false artistic hierarchy that is a 
test or evidence of merit, or the want of it. This 
that we have described is the way of art, and there 
isnone other. As to the general design, S. Peter’s 
dome seems to be a satisfactory example, and so 
Wren considered it. The architectural effect and 
character are well maintained. With the restraint 
of the Classical Orders below, it would be incon- 


7 from the choir at Chichester. 


gruous to treat the ceilings and the dome 
with unrestraint. ‘Ihe object is to complement 
Wren’s own work, to glorify his building, 


not to discredit it. A few simply drawn and 
flatly coloured figures might be introduced singly, 
or generally so, in the large panels — but as 
few feathers as possible;— and nothing of the 
ecclesiastical element, or what schemers pretend is 
Christian art. The vulgar invocation or abuse of 
all sorts of ‘Angels,’ ‘principalities,’ and 
“powers,” with a company of ‘‘ martyrs,” and some 
‘pious ladies,” is but an “artistic” form of profane 
swearing—a mere expletive substitute for fancy and 
invention, that affects the nerves of young ladies and 
ecclesiastics, and is consequently supposed to be the 
utterance of ‘‘asanctified imagination.” It ennobles 
no one, but it degrades the subjects of such low 
freedom; and all the knowingness about precedence 
of “choirs” and ‘seraphim,” ‘ princedoms” and 
‘‘dominations,” is just the sort of trash to fill and 
agitate the brain of a self-constituted master of the 
ceremonies to the angelic world. 

Our working man would rise into no such vision- 
ary spheres. He would not first, as the ‘‘ Appeal” 
suggests, begin upon the choir or dome, but in a 
modest and judicious way would gently and with 
care make trial of his powers in the obscurest 
corners of the church, and then correcting and im- 
proving daily as he thoughtfully proceeds, would 
make the choir the climax of the work, and so, 
when all his years of multiplied experience and in- 
tellectual growth had made a master of him, he 
would finally, by a seeming magic power, illumine 
that dark cavity of dome with all the glorious 
splendours of the empyrean. 

Such is the artistic way in which the work should 
be accomplished, but the ‘‘ Appeal” would never 
lead to any such achievement, und asits claims and 
its proposals are entirely inconsistent, one or both 
should be withdrawn. Then the Committee and 
the Dean and Chapter would be well advised to 
undertake first those works that would be most 
obvious and satisfactory to the greatest number, 
and at the same time most beneficial to the 
building, and if the exterior and interior are made 
properly approachable, and cleaned, and lighted, 
much will be gained for further operations. Then, 
secondly, the interior might be made suitable for the 
future work of the Cathedral; and, thirdly, Wren’s 
suggestions for the decoration of the dome and ceiling 
should respectfully be followed. The inlaid marble 
work is no affair of Wren’s; it would be entirely 
inartistic, and worse than a waste of money. Were 
there no pilasters or ‘‘Orders,” the plain walling 
might, with propriety, be decorated by a veneer of 
colour, a sort. of large-patterned mosaic; but in 
8. Paul’s the parti-coloured marble panels and 
pilasters would be a feeble imitation of the low-bred 
extravagance displayed by the more disreputable 
Papal families at Rome. At S. Peter’s the marble 
work and gilding ‘‘impart a fuller idea of sump- 
tuousness” than Wren ever thought of for S. Paul’s, 
and make the interior look like a splendid vestibule 
for a huge palace. It is not simple but “imposing,” 
and addresses itself to the low and worldly rather 
than to the more lofty and pure-minded portion of 
mankind. §. Paul’s wants light more than colour, 
and the effect of coloured marbles would be to damage 
rather than to glorify the church. Some slight 
panelling of colour might, perhaps, with great care 
be introduced, but the contrast between the piers and 
walling, and the rich but—emphatically—not heavy 
ceiling should be well maintained. The floor should 
be of marble; dark, to give solidity to the 
building, mixed with verd antique, that the 
cool colour may by contrast make the walls look 
warm, and highly polished to reflect the light. A 
building such as this requires different treatment 
The stained glass, 
home and foreign, at S$. Paul’s is of various qualities 
and styles, but all alike abominable, and should be 
promptly sold to any bidder. We would advise 
advertisements to speculating builders, This glass 
is another evidence of the absurdity of entrusting 
decorative work to distant manufacturers. The 
workmanship and the material of Munich glass are 
excellent, but its principle is all erroneous, and its 
use entirely without appropriateness or artistic sense. 
We find stained glass used daily throughout England 
and the Continent, without the least regard for 
decency or fitness, till our churches have expressive 
rivals in the class of showily-dressed women, or 
disreputable-looking and bedizened scullery-maids. 
§. Paul’s wants no stained glass, it has no “storied 
windows.” ‘I'he “dim religious light”does very well 
as a poetic phrase, but itis nothing more. Windows 
were evidently storied that in spite of all the 
“richness” the light might not be dim. King’s 
College Chapelis light enough, but, we apprehend, not 
therefore irreligious. Wren did not design S. Paul’s 


for stained glass, and if Wren’s intentions are to be 
regarded, then stained glass is out of the question. 
The building is entirely unsuited for it, and it for 
the building. The present light is insufficient, and 
all that’can be gained will not be more than enough. 
The walls are thick, and the piers large and obstruc- 
tive, so that the windows are not obvious at a glance, 
but are only visible in small groups, or one by one. 
Thus there can be no general effect of colour from 
the windows in conjunction with ample light, as ina 
Gothic building like the Chapel at “King’s,” but 
only a very stupid obscuration, with no religion in 
it, and some insolated and entirely incongruous 
patches of colour. Great men are not always wise, 
and can afford to learn: let the Committee re- 
member S. Michael’s, Cornhill. The glass, then, 
should be white, as at S. Peter’s, or very slightly 
flecked with colour, to neutralise the dirty tone of 
atmosphere and light; the glazing delicately fine, 
with narrow bars, but the panes not large, in order 
to avoid the drawing-room effect of modern churches 
of the Italian style. Then all the childishness and 
fanciful profanity that assumes the name of “Christian 
Art” should be quite cleared away, and carefully 
excluded from the church. We need not spend our 
time upon ‘Te Deum” puzzles, or make playthings 
of the ‘“‘emblems of the Passion,” and then, like the 
‘“* Worcester” Chapel critic, become “‘impressed” by 
them, or seriously play the fool with all the Calendar. 
No man of any genius or power would degrade 
himself by taking any part in any such “ecclesias- 
tical,” imposture, or so deliberately trifle with the 
childish public. That was not Giotto’s way nor 
Buonarroti’s. Their art was certainly not “ ecclesias- 
tical,” but manly, dignified, progressive, original, and 
true, and also appropriate to the ‘ Sistine” and 
** Arena” chapels; where no stained glass obscures 
the necessary light, and there are no obtrusive 
“Orders,” but the paintings are the decoration of the 
buildings. When we produce a Giotto or Massaccio, 
and have sufficient knowledge and artistic sense to 
find him out, by all means let us seize him, shut him 
up in the Cathedral, cut away all the ‘ Orders,” 
Wren notwithstanding, and let him glorify the 
building in a way not “ecclesiastical,” but 
human and divine, a way that Wren himself had 
no conception of. Such men may be, perhaps, 
found when they are really wanted, but not certainly 
until we have considerably got beyond the people 
who call tenth-rate ‘‘ architects” and decorators men 
of eminence, or who declare that the ‘ecclesiastical 
element” is wanted at S. Paul’s. It is remarkable 
that at this stage of architectural depravity we should 
be unable to supplement its weakness by any other 
art. The figure carvings at 8. Paul’s do not afford 
us hope; they are, in fact, a group of national ‘‘ex- 
votos,”’ with all the hideous deformity and bad taste 
that are the special characteristics of such ‘“ tharkful” 
and ‘‘ memorial” displays; and of the paintings that 
were shown this year the most attractive seemed to 
be those that exhibited the ablest combination of man 
millinery with knack and greed; but of the dignity 
and power of mind that indicate the master, and 
would be worthy to adorn a Christian church, not 
the least evidence. 
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THE LADY CHAPEL, CHICHESTER. 


f Mite Lady Chapel of Chichester Cathedral, which 

has just been restored by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
was reopened on Saturday week. The history of 
this fine specimen of Decorated Gothic is interesting 
and peculiar. The two most westerly bays were a 
portion of the ancient Norman church; the eastern 
portion was added by Bishop Gilbert de Sancto 
Leofardo about the end of the thirteenth century, 
all the windows being then adapted to the more 
advanced style of architecture. The restoration 
was beset with many difficulties, and but a very 
few years ago would have been pronounced 
hopeless. 

The floor of the chapel had been raised 2ft. to give 
height to the vault (which has for many years been 
the burial-place of the Richmond family), thus de- 
stroying altogether the symmetry of the building. 
The beautiful windows were bricked up, anda huge 
fireplace introduced to adapt it to the purposes of a 
chapter house and library. At the death of Bishop 
Gilbert it was resolved that the chapel should be re- 
stored as a memorial to the deceased prelate, and the 
consent of the Duke of Richmond was obtained for 
lowering the flooring. The graceful tracery of the 
windows has been restored, and the vaulting of the 
roof cleaned and strengthened. A good deal of the 
ancient delicate carving of the bosses and mullions is 
still in good preservation ; even the colouring and 
gilding are not altogether obliterated. The floor 
has been laid with encaustic tiles made in accord- 
ance with tiles found on the spot. The cost of the 
restoration has been about £2,000. 
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CATHEDRAL AND OTHER LARGE ROOF 
COVERINGS.* 


E once knew a respectable and trusted septua- 
genarjan civil engineer, always deemed a 
‘* safe man,” and who had risen from the ranks under 
Telford, and who had in the course of years col- 
lected a large bound-up folio of designs of all sorts 
taken from executed works, chiefly of Telford and of 
John Rennie. Whenever he was called upon for a 
design, out came this folio Bible—the appropriate 
engineering text was looked out, and Mr. Blank soon 
came forth for, as it might be, a set of dock cranes, 
with designs line for line as the magister had 
designed them nearly fifty years before. 

It was conveniently safe practice, for had not all 
these designs been seen to answer their purpose ? 
and it saved a vast deal of trouble and all calcula- 
tion, which might have proved difficult. But it was 
often expensive to Mr. Blank’s clients, and some- 
times struck the younger and outside world as being 
‘behind time”’—as when John Rennie’s cast-iron 
crane jibs, or those of Telford, with tensile and strut 
members of such jibs all framed in oak, made their 
appearance after the post wrought iron epoch of 
engineering had set in. This sort of engineering, 
according to sample merely, has happily nearly or 
quite died out, but it holds its sway very much 
amongst the professors of the elder sister art of 
architecture. 

‘“‘ Precedent,” often ill understood as to what it 
really means, there rules supreme amongst the more 
mediocre men at least of that noble profession. 
“Behold the old paths, walk ye in them,” is very 
generally as much the creed of the church architect 
as of those who are supposed to teach under the roof 
he has reared. 

“* Art” —properly so called—fine art—is, except 
indirectly or occasionally, outside our proper pro- 
vince; we shall not, therefore, enlarge upon the 
true scope and uses of ‘‘precedent,” for which we 
may refer our readers to the lucid views of Viollet 
le Duc, who, in the noble article ‘‘ Constructions,” in 
his great Dictionnaire de V Architecture, has well 
pointed out the difference between that slavish imi- 
tation of ancient methods and forms, because they 
are ancient, which is in all nations and times a mark 
of the decay of art, and intelligent reasoning out 
which evolves its design with a full knowledge and 
feeling for the old, but with a clear and logical per- 
ception of the materials, the methods, the uses, and 
intentions of the new. It was this intelligent rea- 
soning out of their designs in view at once of the 
past, of the aim and uses of the edifice, of the 
materials, the skill of the workman, and all other 
concrete conditions as well, and not a mere con- 
struction by ‘“‘recipe,” that, as Viollet le Duc has 
shown, really characterised the architects, whether 
lay or cleric, of the middle ages, whose greatest works 
in chateaux, town halls, abbeys, or cathedrals, still 
satisfy the cultured man with the sense of united 
fitness, beauty, grandeur, and durability. 

We have been led to these remarks, as the ques- 
tion has risen in our minds, What is likely to be 
the method of restoration to be adopted as to the 
partially burnt-off roof of Canterbury Cathedral ? 
Being but partially burnt, it is but too probable 
that the economic consideration of utilising what 
remains may come to the help of blind precedent in 
deciding that, as heavy timbering and lead cover 
were deemed the proper thing when the cathedral 
was originally roofed, so it ought to be and shall be 
the right thing still; and so the new roof shall be 
as combustible and as constantly after a while need- 
ing expensive and dangerous repairs as that which 
has in part perished. 

Now, we might quote the very words ‘of Viollet 
le Duc—the greatest, most practical, and most cul- 
tivated of Medizval architects—in our support when 
we affirm that if the architects of the eleventh to 
the fifteenth centuries had had iron at their com- 
mand in the facile forms and abundance that we 
have, they never would have designed a timber- 
framed roof; and we do hope that those with whom 
the decision at Canterbury may rest may determine 
upon sweeping away what remains of the partly 
burnt timber roofing, and replace the whole with a 
well-designed roof-frame in wrought iron. 

This is what actually was done with the fine 
Cathedral of Chartres, in France, after the ancient 
roof was burnt in 1835, if we remember rightly. 
But then comes the question of covering for such a 
roof placed upon a Gothic cathedral, and upon this 
point, which has far wider relations, and ought not 
to be without its instructive lessons to the engineer 
as well as the architect, we purpose offering some 
remarks. The iron framing for such roofs should be 
designed upon a widely different type from that ad- 
missible or best for the exposed and visible skeleton 
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* From the Engineer. 


of roofing, oftenof vast span, for railway stations, 
markets, exhibition buildings, &c.; in all these the 
covering material is light, and a large amount of 
elasticity, or even flexure and spread in the structure 
are allowable. The iron frame over the light and 
adventurous stone groining of a cathedral must 
neither grip the walls nor tend to spread them. It 
must so rest upon the walls as to accommodate itself 
to gutter, parapet, and pinnacle, and its arrange- 
ment of internal parts must be such as to allow the 
freest possible space and passage from end to end 
over the groining, nowhere to be touched by iron, 
and, for reasons chiefly connected with the covering, 
the frame must be very rigid, and yet its rigidity 
not obtained by ponderous scantlings and lavish ex- 
penditure of material, but rather by the just and 
mechanical disposition and combination of its parts. 

The designs for the iron roofing of the Houses of 
Parliament, by the late Sir Charles Barry, architect, 
combined several of these conditions ; and though the 
frame is overloaded with material—even considering 
the very heavy metallic covering—these roofs would 
have presented a very favourable adaptation of new 
material to Tudor architecture had they not been 
marred by the unfortunate application of plates of 
galvanised cast iron for the covering. That adop- 
tion was the result of imperfect knowledge of the 
minuter chemical and physical properties of the 
material, which is often as disastrous as absolute 
ignorance. Sir Charles Barry was satisfied with the 
common loose dictum—which even still we hear 
every now and then repeated by engineers and ar- 
chitects, though based upon nothing but imperfect 
observation—that cast iron rusts much more slowly 
than does wrought iron, and he had great confidence 
in the fact, at that time much-vaunted and well 
‘¢ certificated,” of invulnerability of galvanised iron 
when exposed to the corrosive agency of air and 
moisture. Of three capital facts he seems to have 
no knowledge :—(1) That the air, rain, dew, and 
fog of our coal-burning cities act very differently, 
and with much greater intensity upon iron—whether 
cast or wrought—than do the air and precipita- 
tions of extra civic places. (2) That galvanisation 
(zincing) can produce but the most imperfectly con- 
tinuous coating upon cast iron; that all iron 
corrodes unequally, or by ‘‘pitting,” cast iron 
especially, and that the latter is so heterogeneous a 
compound as to initiate its own corrosion—so that a 
thick plate may rapidly eat into holes at places, 
while its general surface is little affected. 
galvanising, even when perfectly done—as it only 
can be upon wrought iron—presents but the most 
ephemeral resistance to corrosion when immersed in 
water, or when freely exposed to air and moisture of 
coal-burning cities. 

The result on the Houses of Parliament has been 
that the thick covering plates of galvanised cast iron 
were rusty and eating into holes within four or five 
years after their being laid; and a foreign chemist 
—armed, it was rumoured, by some occult patronage 
of the late Prince Albert—was brought in to doctor 
them with ‘‘Zopissa’s” and “ granitic” paints,” 
which, we believe, have proved in this case neither 
better nor worse than the imperfect cover given by 
inferior oil paints, which have resulted in providing 
the satisfactory privilege to the scientific inventor of 
having a monopoly in making the outside of the 
platter and cup clean to the public eye by about an 
annual coat of paint upon the vast surface of those 
roofs, the local corrosion of which is going on beneath 
nevertheless. 

Let us, therefore, put any covering of cast or 
wrought iron plates—galvanised or not—out of the 
record for roofing of future city or town public 
buildings. We make no exception, either of the 
‘“‘Lavenant” or other enamelled iron; for although 
that thin glassy covering is unquestionably resistant 
of corrosion, even in coal-smoke-loaded air, surfaces 
so treated will not bear walking over, or being ex- 
posed to scratches or rubbing of any sort, without 
loss of their protection. Then, as to lead, we must 
equally repudiate it, though for a different reason. 
It must be laid upon a eontinuous surface of sup- 
port. We cannot lay it upon any open system of 
rafter and purlin of iron; we must “sheet” over 
these ; and no material suitable for such sheeting is 
to be found, except the old timber boarding; and 
this alone remaining combustible upon an iron- 
framed roof, the latter would be much less likely to 
be destroyed by fire than if the frame were timber 
also, still the whole structure would not be, as it 
ought, as perfectly incombustible as the stone groin- 
ing beneath. 

The lead on Chartres Cathedral was laid in breadths 
of only about 2ft. wide between the ‘‘rollcaps,” 
each sheet being about 5ft. long, and in thickness 
about 6 millimetres, or nearly din. Thus, well laid 
and so thick, there were considerable surfaces that 
had been laid in the thirteenth century, and still 
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prior to 1835, free from crack or defect. — This, 
however, is an extreme case, and does not influence 
what we adduced in a previous impression as to the 
constant necessity for patching lead roofing, 

Pure and well-manufactured metallic zine in 
rolled sheets, such as are produced so largely in 
Silesia and in Belgium, stands in a very different 
category from that of galvanised iron as a covering, 
In an atmosphere reasonably free from coal-smoke it 
is extremely durable, and it even resists tolerably 
the saline atmosphere of the sea-shore. It is not 
rapidly acted upon by smoke-laden air, but yet it is 
acted on, and hence can only with hesitation (not- 
withstanding some important decisions to the con- 
trary on the Continent, which have so far justified 
themselves) be recommended for cathedral or other 
important roofing. It possesses, on the other hand, 
great structural and artistic advantages. It can be 
laid upon open iron roof framing without any sheet- — 
ing beneath, and, when properly laid, it neyer 
‘‘cracks” nor needs repair as lead does. It is not 
deteriorated by the rough contact of ladders or boot- 
soles. It lends itself—through its great softness and 
mouldability when heated to about 300° Fahr.—to 
the produetion of the boldest as well as the most 
delicate or complex artistic forms of the architect, 
and hence is a precious material for the production 
of enriched dormers or roof-lights, ridge or gable 
crests, finials, &c., as may be seenin multiplied in- 
stances in Berlin and many other cities of Germany 
and Belgium, the sky-lines of which are, thanks to 
this material, often very good and striking. 


It has been alleged of zine that in the high tem- 
perature and powerful currents of air of prolonged or 
serious conflagrations, the metal itself takes fire and 
separates into flying flakes of incandescent metal. 
That the great affinity of zinc for oxygen at or aboye 
ared heat may produce this result is certain; but — 
we believe the instances as connected with roofing 
have been very rare and exceptional, and the evil 
results exaggerated, if not imaginary. Zine willnot 
burn at all unless the source of heat to which it is 
exposed be keptup. If a combustible roof be burnt, 
firebrands must fly about, and it matters not whether 
they be of wood and charcoal or of zinc. But, laid 
on iron, it is certain that there is nothing either to 
set the zinc on fire, or, if on fire, to keep up that 
which soon goes out of its own accord. Although 
we prefer for all important roofs still more imperish= 
able materials, we think for the above reasons that 
pure sheet zinc, in ample thickness, is well worthy 
the consideration of and much wider employment by — 
the British architect and engineer. yee 

It is highly probable that the existing dangerous 
lead-covered and timber-framed outer dome of S. 
Paul’s might be removed and a new iron frame to the 
dome covered over with zine substituted, for not — 
very much more than the value of the old materials, — 
especially the enormous mass of lead, thickly 
plastered over with the solderings of six generations. 
The zinc would keep its beautiful gray tone of colour 
permanently, and not present the sooty blackness of ~ 
the existing lead. 

We must pass on from zinc, however, to split- 
slates, now our almost universal roof-covering. So 
far as durability and staunchness, coupled with a 
considerable power of resistance to disintegration by — 
fire, go, perhaps no material can excel common slate 
naturally of good quality. In some of the roofing © 
slate districts of the Continent, as in the Ardennes, — 
about Angers, &c., examples exist of its use dating © 
from the twelfth century, and it is known to have | 
been employed in the preceding century, if not before. — 
Probably no more permanent and safe roof can be . 
devised than one of good Welsh “‘ Ton ” slates laid 
on iron framing, tied on with plaited copper wire, 
and close rendered with good mortar or cement at the 
under side. | 

The incurable defect of split-slate roofing, as ap- 
plied to buildings of an artistic and important — 
character, however, is the baldness and unimpressive i 
character of its surface. The ingenuity and skill of | 

\ 


generations of architects and of slaters have been ex- 
In the 


pended in vain in trying to remedy this. 
slate regions of France and Germany split slating . 
can be seen cut into all sorts of fantastic forms— 
scale-shaped, scolloped, laid in diagonal courses, laid — 
diamond-ways, and in a hundred other shapes and 
ways. Inour own country and time our architects — 
have tried the combination of different coloured © 
slates, such as of the rich blue Welsh slate with the 
green of Delabole, &c., but the failure of all these — 
methods to remove the bald monotony of a surface 
made up of plates so thin and with such splintered | 
and thinned off edges as to refuse to give any relief | 
by shadow, proves that the evil is radical, and no 
more incongruous or degrading character of roof 
covering could perhaps be placed upon a grand and 
ornate Gothic church or cathedral than one of what: 
we call “ slating.” 
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~The most permanent as well as cheapest and sim- 
plest roofs in the world have been those of the 
Greek and Roman architects, composed wholly, like 
that of the Pantheon, of brick and stone—simply a 
huge mass of rubble masonry, carried by arch or 
dome, and externally covered by slabs of stone or 

ing. 

a cele church builders employed this, but soon 
found out that unless the covering flagging was im- 
permeable to capillary moisture, as well as the joints 
water-tight, the whole mass of the masonry got 
gradually saturated with moisture, and ceilings 
below were injured. The method did well enough, 
perhaps, for a climate blessed with a long dry season 
and a fine sun all the year, but the French and 
German church builders soon found that the case 
was very different in their climates, and hence they 
adopted the excellent expedient of separating the 
covering of flagstones from their arches or groining 
beneath, by supporting the former on stone purlins 
laid across and bedded into slender spandrel arches 
sprung above the groining, so that a free passage for 
air, and also for examination and repairs, was left 
between. They also chiselled the flags, hollowing 
their upper surfaces so as to run the water falling 
on them rapidly off towards the centre of each 
width, and giving raised edges, which were covered 
by stone roll caps, or by other expedients like the 
old Greek or Roman tiling. 

Thus arose those admirable roofs known in 
France as ‘‘ en dallage,” of which one most instruc- 
tive example to both engineer and architect may be 
seen in those of the clerestory roofs of Nétre Dame 
at Paris. The “dalls” being hand wrought, must 
have been expensive; but they were, if of good 
stone—i.e., if not absorbent of water, imperishable. 
They were wrought exteriorly into various designs, 
more or less, however, subservient primarily to their 
use as water-tight coverings, and those combining 
the finest play of light and shade and repetition of 
beauty in form, produced, as may be still seen in 
several cases, the very noblest architectural effects. 


That we might still roof our cathedrals without 
the use of an ounce of metal of any sort no practi- 
eal constructor probably will deny. Very light 
spandrel ogival arches in brick and Portland cement, 
with the extrados filled up to the line of the roof 
pitch or surface, and crossed at short intervals by 
purlin bars of sawn Welsh slate, could be covered 
in at once with sawn slate, “ dalls,” rolls, and ridge 
caps. 

But with our existing mechanical and other re- 
sources we can do still better. We may cover a 
stiff iron-framed roof with suitably formed “ dalls,” 
machine wrought in Welsh or Irish sawn slate, that 
shall possess all the beauty and character of the 
ancient examples. 

Slate slabs of 5ft. or 6ft. long, by, perhaps, half 
that in width, of (say) one inch and a half in thick- 
ness, could be at a cheap rate hollowed down by 
revolving cutters, so as to leave the needful raised 
edges round the sides and ends at whichever surface 
of the slab required, and raised or incised ornaments 
might be thus produced at the same time in endless 
variety on the exposed surfaces. When finished 
the average weight of the slab would be only about 
that of an equal surface of (say) three-quarters of 
an inch to an inch in thickness, and such slabs would 
remain steady in place in the highest winds by their 
own weight. We suggest this not only to our archi- 
tects, but to those interested in our great slate 
industry, to whom it would rapidly give a new and 
lucrative branch of trade, for such machine-made 
slate ‘‘ dalls,” or tiles, as perhaps we might call them, 
‘would soon be valued by the architect and builder 
for the roofs of many other classes of buildings as 
well as ecclesiastical ones. The colour or tint of 
slate, whether blue or green, is not liable to much 
objection, and here we should obtain what slating 
wants—fine play of surface lights and well cut 
shadows. The reference to colour, however, sug- 
gests to us that in the existing state of our ceramic 
arts, flat glazed tiles, quite as large as ‘‘ dail” slabs, 
could be readily produced by our potters were the 
demand for some of them once assured. The giving 
a light—white, gray, or buff—surface colour to large 
tile slates, such as we refer to, by means of a surface 
opaque enamel burnt on, has never, we believe, yet 
been done, and that is still needed to enable a tile- 
slate roof of great dimensions, to be produced with 
the full beauty of which it is susceptible. 

In Southern Italy, the former kingdom of N. aples, 
and in Sicily, roof coverings of great beauty are seen 
upon ancient churches and monasteries, formed 
wholly of parti-coloured glazed tiles—white, black, 
yellow, blue, brown, &c., laid in various patterns. 
There, under a brilliant sun, and on a scale not too 
large, the effect is often very charming. But too 
much or too bright colours do not suit our dull 
climate or buildings, nor very large roofs. On 


buildings of great magnitude, ecclesiastical or not, or 
in whatever style, in which the roof properly forms 
an important feature in the general effect, the 
material of the roof covering will best be of light, 
but neutral—at least not too boldly pronounced— 
edlour, that shall harmonise with the prevailing tint 
of the building itself, carrying the eye upwards to 
the skyline above. 

We believe that all the aims, then, structural and 
wsthetic, of the higher class of roofing, may be ful- 
filled by wrought-iron framing, covered in with 
machine-carved slabs of sawn slate, or with those 
formed and decorated by the improved apparatus 
and the decorative resources of the potter. 
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PROPOSED MUSEUM AND FREE LIBRARY 
FOR SOUTH LONDON. 


en pa time ago a Mr. Clements offered to erect at 
his own cost a building to serve the purposes of 
afine art museum and free library for the East-end 
of London. In addition, he offered to present 10,000 
volumes towards the library, and to place in the 
museum his valuable collection of pictures (includ- 
ing specimens by Andrea del Sarto, Mantegna, 
Wynants, and other great masters), coins, MSS., 
&c. Some difficulties arose in procuring a site for 
the building, and Mr. Clements’ proposal, so far as 
regarded the East-end, fell to the ground. The re- 
cently-opened East London Museum, at Bethnal- 
green, which is under the management of the South 
Kensington authorities, having amply supplied the 
need of that locality in this direction, Mr. Clements 
has turned his attention to South London, where he 
proposes, with the help of a local committee, to estab- 
lish a free library and museum. At a preliminary 
meeting, held on Friday last at the residence of Mr. 
Clements, to promote the object, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted:—1l. ‘‘That the providing 
museums, art galleries, and free libraries for amuse- 
ment, resort, recreation, and instruction, tends to 
elevate the moral, social, and intellectual condition 
of the people, and the various moral and intellectual 
efforts now being exerted will be helped forward by 
the establishment of them as places of resort. They 
are consequently necessary accessories to those 
efforts, and as they induce a cultivation of a taste 
for the fine arts, they improve the art manufactures, 
while the advancing education of the people make 
them an almost absolute demand.” 2. ‘‘That, con- 
sidering the South of London, with its nearly 
million of inhabitants, ever increasing, has no local 
museum or free library, it is desirable to establish a 
South London Museum and Free Library.” It was 
afterwards resolved that the meeting be adjourned 
until this (Friday) evening, at 8 o’clock, and it was 
arranged that it should be held at the ‘Templar 
Assembly,” 104, Westminster-bridge-road. 
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THE COST OF THE LATE STRIKE IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


N Saturday last the ‘‘ balance-sheet of the car- 
penters’ and joiners’ short time movement of 

1872” was laid before a meeting of delegates held at 
the Brown Bear Tavern, Bloomsbury. Appended 
to the account is areport by the late Central Com- 
mittee, which states that the ‘‘nine hours and nine- 
pence” agitation commenced on the 3rd of February ; 
but the memorial to the employers was not settled 
until the Ist of March, when it was adopted by a 
delegation representing about 5,000 society and non- 
society men. The report, after referring to the rise 
in the price of the necessaries of life, and enumera- 
ting other grounds for the course they pursued, goes 
on to declare the belief of carpenters and joiners to 
be ‘‘ that strikes and lock-outs are evils, and after 
all but clumsy weapons of offence and defence, and 
they trust that the day may soon arrive when they 
will be no longer necessary, and that courts of con- 
ciliation may supersede them. Technical knowledge 
and skill will at no distant period assert its legitimate 
sway, and with that knowledge will grow the power 
that will enable the workman to ennoble himself and 
elevate his trade to its proper position.” To hasten 
the arrival of this ‘ good time coming” it is further 
remarked, ‘It would be well if the example of com- 
bination set by the masters were imitated by non- 
society men associating themselves at once in union 
with their brethren.” Besides the 293 men who 
“struck” at Jackson & Shaw’s and Brass’s, the 
maximum number the committee had provided for 
was “about” 1,800, the former of whom in 14 weéks 
were paid £1,801 6s. 7d., and the latter in 11 weeks 
£4,430 12s. 4d.; a sum of £25 15s. 11d. was 
paid to men who had refused to work overtime, and 
£7 17s. was expended “in drawing men out,” and 
sending others into the country. The amount dis- 
tributed amongst Corbett & M‘Clymont’s men was 


£117 12s. 4d. making the total strike and lock-out 
pay £6,583 4s. 2d. The balance was expended in 
the collection and administration of the gross receipt, 
the executive, including chairman, treasurer, secre- 
tary, auditors, and committeemen taking £592 6s.; 
printing, £97 10s.; rents, £35; postage and tele- 
grams, £15 9s.; stationery, £8 19s. 5d.; newspapers, 
£1 6s. 11d. ; the total outlay being £7,251 13s. 114d., 
leaving £1 9s. 23d. towards the cost of printing the 
balance-sheet. The receipts were made up of 
£3,427 5s. 64d. from “firm” subscriptions, £452 
19s. 103d. from “levies,” £1,520 4s. 63d. from 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Trade Societies, making 
£5,349 9s. 114d. from the trade itself, £548 8s. 11d. 
from other trades, and £1,304 4s. 3d. from public- 
house collections, ‘‘country friends,” and ‘friends 
of the movement.” The latter includes £86 17s. 9d. 
the proceeds of two benefits at the Grecian Theatre, 
upon which there was a net profit of £28 16s. 9d. 
No clue whatever is afforded as to the amount dis- 
bursed by the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Societies 
amongst their members for ‘‘ dispute pay” whilst the 
strike continued; but “‘ outside” it is roughly esti- 
mated at £1,500, which, added to £7,253, would 
make the gross cost to the carpenters and joiners 
£8,753. Add this latter sum again to £2,250, 
“about” the amount collected and expended by the 
masons, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, smiths, 
and labourers, and we get at very nearly the whole 
cost of the strike and lock-out on the operatives’ 
side—viz., £11,000 odd, of which a very handsome 
percentage was required for its administration. 
During the great strike and lock-out of 1859-60, 
from August to February, the United Trades Con- 
ference received £8,198 18s. 74d. from the provinces, 
including Ireland and Scotland, for the support of 
the building operatives and labourers. The London 
income was £14,874 7s. 103d.; and the total re- 
ceipt, £23,065 6s. 6d. 


————e 


CROWN LANDS. 


HE Commissioner of the Land Revenue of the 
Crown in England describes in his annual 
report what was done by him in the management of 
the hereditary possessions of the Crown in the year 
ended March 31 last. He granted fifty-nine leases 
of lands or houses, situated in different counties in 
England, and not being within the boundaries of 
any of the royal forests, and also of coal, stone, 
slate, and minerals. The rents, reserved under these 
leases, exclusive of royalties, amount altogether to 
£4,099 12s. 1d. Six leases have been granted of 
land in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and York. The total 
acreage of the land comprised in these leases amounts 
to 220a. 1r. 8p., and the gross annual rents, reserved 
under the leases, amount to £359 9s. 5d. Sixteen 
leases have been granted of nineteen houses and 
other buildings in London, and at Sudbrook, near 
Richmond, at rents amounting altogether to 
£3,003 10s. 8d. Of the class for building twenty- 
eight leases have been granted of sites for thirty- 
three houses, and for other buildings, situated for 
the most part upon estates at Dover, Egham, Eltham, 
Lee, Richmond, Victoria Park, and Windsor. The 
ground rents, reserved by leases, amount to £538 6s. 
Two leases have been granted of slate, stone, and 
minerals, under reservation in each case of a royalty 
upon the minerals, &c., that may be raised, with 
minimum royalties amounting to £25 a year. One 
lease has been granted of sporting at Esher; one 
lease of a supply of water to the College of Engi- 
neers, at Cooper’s Hall, Egham; and five leases of 
parcels of land for garden and other purposes. The 
rents, reserved by these leases, amount to £173 6s. 
Particulars are given of various sales of different 
premises and hereditaments that it was not advisable 
for the Crown to retain, or that were required for 
local or other improvements, &e.; also of different 
parcels of land now or formerly below high water 
mark. 

The total sum received for this property is 
£48,090 9s. 9d., subject to the payment to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners of England of one moiety of 
the sum of £13,750, received from the sale of certain 
land in the county of Durham. Her Majesty has 
made free grants of parts of the hereditary posses- 
sions of the Crown. The first is that of one rood 
of land, with the building thereon, for the purposes 
of a school in the district chapelry of Aldborough 
Hatch, in the parish of Barking, Essex. More than 
two-thirds of the district belong to the Crown. The 
second grant is that of an acre of land, asa site for 
a church and parsonage, to be called 8S. Peter’s, near 
Eltham, Kent. More than three-fourths of this 
district belong to the Crown. The third grant is 
that of one rood of land, as a site for a school in 
the parish of Ascott, in the county of Oxford. The 
Crown is possessed of considerable property in the 
parish. 
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CHALLENGE PRIZE OF THE NATIONAL 
MUSICAL UNION. 


WE illustrate this week Mr. Nicholl’s design, 
selected in open competition, for the challenge 
cup, value £1,000, of the National Musical Union, 
now being executed for the Crystal Palace Company 
by Messrs. Cox & Sons, of Southampton-street, 
Strand. The design consists of a loving cup with 
cover, supported by a pedestal and platform, all of 
silver gilt, richly adorned with enamels and jewels, 
the whole standing over 36in. high. The cup is 
103in. high enriched with repoussé work, filigree 
work, enamels, and engraving—the enamels com- 
prising figures of King David and 8. Cecilia. The 
bowl, 10in. in diameter, is supported on a stem and 
foot of varied plan, and is pierced with tracery and 
enriched with jewels. Suitable inscriptions and de- 
vices in enamel and engraving both on the cup and 
stand will commemorate the object of the design. 
The cover is surmounted by a crown and wreath 
enamelled, enclosing a shield on which will be en- 
grayed the device or title of the society holding the 
cup, to be permanently suspended in the open arcade, 
or fixed in one of the panels of the cover at the ter- 
mination of the holding. The pedestal is 18in. 
square, comprising a platform surrounded by open 
tracery and enamelled scrolls, bearing inscriptions, 
each angle being occupied by canopied niches, with 
statues of Guido, Aretino, Palestrina, Handel, and 
Mozart. Eighteen designs were submitted to the 
judges, Sir M. D. Wyatt and Professor E. J. 
Poynter, A.R.A., who selected for the first prize that 
by Mr. S. J. Nicholl, architect; the second premium 
of £25 being awarded to Mr. Owen Gibson; the 
design by Mr. W. Wise being highly commended. 


—————— 
HALL FURNITURE. 


HE designs for hall furniture, of which we give 
an illustration this week, are executed in oak, 
and French polished, the slab to the stand being in 
Derby marble. The trays to catch the water from 
umbrellas are lined with galvanised iron, made move- 
able. The object of the designer appears to have 
been to produce massive furniture, not liable to hold 
the dust, thus forming a contrast with the more 
ornate furniture of the rooms. In this, we think, 
he has succeeded. One novelty is the introduction 
of many panels, which are filled with the author’s 
own handiwork, he not merely having made the de- 
signs, but also executed the work. This sunk work 
is protected by plate-glass, stopped in with moulded 
stops. The drawings being in elevation, and a scale 
given, the dimensions can be taken. Mr. Banister 
Fletcher is the architect. 


—————.-——__—_. 
SANITARY CONDITION OF S. PANCRAS. 


ce local authorities of S. Pancras have presented 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works an 
elaborate report, showing the amount of sanitary 
work effected in the district since the Metropolis 
Local Management Act came into force in 1856. 
The local government of S. Pancras prior to 1856 
was exceptional. Jurisdiction over the streets and 
houses was divided between eighteen separate and 
distinct Boards of Commissioners, each board per- 
forming its duties under a separate Act of Parlia- 
ment, the provisions of the several Acts being 
different and in some cases conflicting. There were 
two other districts that had -been built up and in- 
habited for years without any Board or public body 
having any control or jurisdiction over them. These 
were the S. Jude’s district, lying between Gray’s 
Inn-road and Bagnigge-wells road, now King’s-cross- 
road; and the district known as ‘‘ Agar Town.” In 
these districts the roads were unmade, the footways 
unpaved; in wet weather the roads were deep in 
mud and impassable, and in dry weather they were 
inches deep in dust. The roads were, of course, 
never watered or cleansed. The more valuable por- 
tions of the contents of the dust heaps—dustbins 
being scarce—were collected by ‘“ flying dustmen,” 
and the worthless portions—the most offensive and 
perishable—were thrown into the roadway to add to 
the filth already there. Moreover, there were no 
lamps. In another division of the parish—the 
“Holmes estate”—the powers of the Commissioners 
under an Act of Parliament had been allowed to 
lapse, and the district was in a condition almost as 
bad as those above described. In the northern part 
of the parish there was another district where some 
miles of streets had been built up outside of the 
recognised limits of any paving Boards, where the 
roads were unmade, unlighted, and neglected. All 
these districts, on the consolidation of the Local 
Government, were reduced to order and cleanliness. 
The total amount expended in sewerage, paving, and 
other improvements since 1856 has been £884,774, 


exclusive of payments to the Metropolitan Board. 
Various regulations existed previous to 1856 in 
different parts of the parish regarding the inspection 
of the houses of the poor, but in many parts no 
regulations existed. Courts, alleys, and dwellings 
are now thoroughly inspected by a large staff of 
officers; and from 8,000 to 10,000 visits are made 
annually. While, however, S. Pancras will now 
bear comparison with the districts around it, and 
with London as a whole, it has had special difficulties 
to contend with. Three of the largest systems of 
railway in the country—the Midland, the London 
and North-Western, and the Great Northern—have 
their principal passenger and goods termini in S. 
Pancras, and the demolition of houses for these and 
other railways has tended greatly to aggravate over- 
crowding and to increase the number of poor employés 
inthe parish. There are several difficulties in addi- 
tion to these, over which the local authorities state 
they have no control. Pauperism has increased both 
relatively and absolutely to the population, and as 
compared with the metropolis as a whole; neverthe- 
less, the district in its sanitary and general condition 
offers a more favourable comparison with its state in 
and before 1856. 

—__—$_@_—_<§__— 


COTTER’S BOW SAW. 


HE improvements claimed in this invention are 
the introduction of a curvilinear stretcher of 

bent wood ; a new method of affixing or removing 
the saw blade; a means whereby different lengths of 
blades may be used in the same frame; a new form 
of handle, with tension ferrules attached thereto ; 
also a method of keeping the handles at right angles 
with frame, whatever length of blade be used. Re- 
ference to the accompanying engraving will fully 
explain the means of obtaining the results named: 
a shows the armatures, and b the improved stretcher, 
attached by knuckle joints to the armatures. Pass- 
ing through the upper ends of armatures are tension 
rods d, with thumb nuts at their outer ends, passing 
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into female screws cut in the ends of a small iron 
tube passing through the stretcher b, by this arrange- 
ment the tension may be regulated to the greatest 
nicety. The saw blade is held in the handle ¢, fur- 
nished with a spindle f, and sliding collar g; the 
ends of saw blade with fixed pins entering into 
transverse and longitudinal slots in the spindle are 
there fixed and locked by the sliding collar, which is 
provided with corresponding slots. One of the 
spindles is shown in section, passing through and 
working in revolving metal bearing 7, in the lower 
ends of armatures, and further provided with fer- 
rules, hk, cut with female screws ; this gives a fur- 
ther power of adjusting the tension on the saw blade, 
and of using blades of different lengths. The 
spindles are fixed in position by set screws 7, as also 
are the revolving bearings by similar set screws at 
the back of armatures. The advantages of this in- 
vention are as follows :—Its capability of embracing 
more than double the width of surface than with 
the straight stretcher frame, thereby obviating the 
use of keyhole or pad-saw, in numerous instances 
where the old bow saw necessitates their use; the 
impossibility of fracture from over tension ; the 
rapidity with which the blade may be fixed or re- 
moved ; and accidental detachment is entirely ob- 
viated. The weight of frame may be varied accord- 
ing to the character of work, extremely light for 
fret or small cabinet-work, while for such as heavy 
chair work they may be made correspondingly 
strong, and at a price but little in advance of the old 
form of frame. 
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S. ANDREW’S CHURCH, HOLBORN. 


HIS church, after being closed for some months, 
was reopened for worship on Sunday, October 

the 15th. The old church tower is supposed to 
have been erected about the year 1470. The 
Great Fire of London destroyed the entire structure. 
with the exception of the tower. When Sir Chris- 
topher Wren rebuilt the church he, instead of re- 
moving the old tower, enclosed it in an outer casing 
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of the same style asthe church. The structural im- 
provements lately carried out may be briefly 
enumerated as follows :—The old tower, which was 
separated from the nave of the church by a screen 
wall with gallery in front, has been thrown open to 
the nave by the removal of the said wall and 
gallery ; the Gothic arch thus thrown open now unites 
the nave with thetower. A ritual chancel has been 
formed at the east end, the floor level of which has. 
been raised 2ft. above floor line of nave, and choir’ 
stalls have been arranged north and south of same. 
The old high-backed square pewing has been removed, 
and substituted by new low oak seating. A new 
organ has been constructed, which, spanning over 
the Gothic arch before alluded to, rests upon the 
galleries each side, occupying the entire width from 
gallery to gallery, and from the height of gallery 
book rails up to highest point of ceiling line. The 
old windows have been removel, and new iron ones 
substituted, glazed with tinted cathedral glass. The 
pulpit (originally standing at south side of chancel), 
has now been fixed on the north side. It is richly 
carved, and believed to be the work of Grindiing 
Gibbons, It formerly rested upon an oak pillar, 
but has now been placed upon a_ pedestal of 
Ketton. stone, with twelve columns of serpentine. 
marble, the upper portion bearing four figures of §, 
Andrew, S. Peter, S. James, and S. John. New and 
powerful sunlights have taken the place of the old 
gas arrangement ; the church has been heated by a 
system of hot-water pipes. A new clock, with 
Westminster chimes, has been erected in the tower, 
Besides these structural alterations the church has 
undergone a complete repair and decoration. The. 
nave ceiling and groined ceilings of galleries are in 
panels of a tempered torquoise blue hue, as ground 
colour, with margins in stone vellum and the enrich- 
ments in white ; the blue grounds are filled with a 
Classic diaper in self-colouring and white. The walls 
are a neutral of silver gray ; around each window is 
painted a Classic architrave pattern. The shafts of 
columns are finished in Indian red, with a suitable 
self-coloured stencil ; the caps have a background of 
green, and the Corinthian enrichments are in white 
heavily etched in gold, while above the base and 
below the cap upon each shaft an arrangement of 
bands in gold and colours is executed. The spandrels 
over columns are in stone vellum, the heavy enrich- 
ments being treated in white, the cherubims’ heads 
solidly gilded. The chancel ceiling is treated uniformly 
with that of the nave, with the exception that the 
enrichments to panels are gilded, The paintings at 
east end have been carefully restored, and the columns 
to the windows in the centre treated in gold and 
subdued colours upon a stone vellum ground. The 
panelling at each side of chancel has been treated 
in colours and gold in suitable diaper ornamentation. 
The oak work and panelling of chancel have been 
finished in gold, the panel surface filled with illumi- 
nated texts, the carving to frieze being solidly gilded 
upon a background of crimson. The portion of old 
work immediately above the communion table has 
been designed and treated to form reredos, rich in 
colouring and gilding, the old altar table under 
finished in gold. The oak case of organ is stained 
and varnished, and the pipes artistically treated in 
seven different designs, in gold, alternately outlined 
in crimson and blue upon the metal. The general 
oak work, including the new seating, has been 
stained and varnished. The entire restoration has 
been executed from the designs of S. 8. Teulon, Esq., 
architect, of Craiz’s-court, Charing-cross, and under 
the superintendence of his surveying clerk, Mr. J. 
Burford ; the structural repairs and alterations by 
Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, contractors, of 


Theobald’s-road; the new oak seating by Mr. Chap- — 


man, of Hanworth, near Norwich ; the tile work by 
Mr. McColla, of Parliament-street ; and the artistic 
decorations to both church and organ by the Messts. 


Phillips & Son, of Baker-street, Portman-square. — 


The organ is by Messrs. Hill, of Camden-town; the 


new stained-glass windows in tower by Messrs. — 


Heaton, Butler & Bayne ; the new clock by Messrs. 


Thwaites & Reed, of Clerkenwell; the new glazing — 


by Mr. Odell, of Bath-street, City-road. 
palatial Shion, 


The Commissioners of Works have caused to be | 
erected in Hyde Park a granite pedestal and iron 


standard, surmounted by a board, to mark the spot — 
where it shall be lawful to hold public meetings. 


It is stated that in Dublin more than 70,000,000 
gallons of water are wasted daily, yet the Corpora- 
tion is obliged to refuse to supply water to. manu- 
facturers. | 


It is said that Mr. James Gordon Bennett is about — 
to erect over the grave of his father, the founder of | 
the New York Herald, a monument, at a cost of 
250,000 dollars (£50,000). It will be the most ex- 
pensive, if not the finest, thing of the kind im 
America, | 
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Photo Litho Woiteman * Bass, 236, Holborn, London 


CHALLENCE PRIZE OF THE NATIONAL MUSICAL UNION VALUE £ 1000 


DESIGNED BY S.J.NICHOLL,ARCHT 
AND EXECUTED FORTHE CRYSTAL PALACE C°BY MESS®5 COX & SON, SOUTHAMPTON ST STRAN D, LONDON. 
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JOINT-ACTION.—A FABLE. 
[BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. ] 


bs asociety of young men banded together 

vith one common object—to promote 
theirmutual advancement in a profession to 
whica they one and’ all belonged, and with, 
perhaps, a certain secondary motive, to fur- 
ther, by means of the association they had 
thus united to form, their own individual in- 
terests (we need not here name the society, 
or specify the nature of their profession), 
there once upon a time arose a perilous move- 
ment. This society was, from the very 
nature of it, of an educational character ; its 
members were avowedly anxious to improve 
themselves to the best of their ability, and 
in so doing they had, of course, no objection 
to improve their fellow creatures. They 
were not, and, in fact, did not pretend to be, 
at thetime they enrolled themselves members, 
of any very high rank in the profession they 
were destined ultimately to adorn, and as in 
this world of ours all progress towards the 
Temple of Fame is very slow and tedious, 
they naturally availed themselves willingly 
of any extraneous aids to raise themselves in 
the esteem of their brethren, and to improve 
their position in life. 

Now there was at the time we speak of 
another society in existence, which included 
among its members what we may term the 
elder men of the profession. It would be 
extremely difficult to define tersely, except 
by negatives, what were the exact aims and 
objects of this other society. It was not an 
educational body ; it did not grant diplomas; 
it did not exist in order to promote good fel- 
lowship among men of a like profession ; it 
had no recognised authority, and no definite 
code of laws binding upon all its members. 
It was true it had a large income, which in- 
come it expended in various laudable ways— 
in Consols; in a yearly gathering of its 
members and non-members to talk over any 
matter to which any one was charitable 
enough to draw its attention; in the for- 
mation of a library which nobody used, and 
in tea and coffee. It lived, or rather escaped 
death, by a series of convulsive annual 
efforts to obtain papers which were brought 
forward for discussion at its meetings, and 
its greatest successes were based upon the 
mutual admiration principle, as developed 
by a few of its leading professors. But be- 
yond these vast inducements to enter its 
ranks, there were still other advantages to be 
gained by membership therein. ‘Those who 
had duly, after seven years of active profes- 
sional work, rendered themselves worthy of 
its honours, acquired on joining the privilege, 
so invaluable upon their door-plates, of ap- 
pending to their names no less than five 
letters of the alphabet. 


In an age when titles and distinctions were 
estimated chiefly by their length, or rather 
by the number of letters in which they were 
expressed, such an alphabetical train as this 
was indeed worth paying for, and thus we 
may probably account for the wealth of this 
learned body. 


In order, however, fully to explain the 
movement to which we have already referred, 
it will be necessary to examine the action of 
the profession as indicated by the previous 
operations of this society. Some years prior 
to the events we are about to deal with, it 
had been found desirable to erect a lumber- 
room in which to deposit the various collec- 
tions which had from time to time accumu- 
lated in the hands of certain representatives 
of the profession. The objects comprised 
therein were of a very miscellaneous charac- 
ter, and had occasioned no end of trouble and 
difficulty to those who were in charge of 
them. There were too many things to bury— 
they would not burn, the dustmen would 
not take them away; they had as a last hope 
been offered to Government, but even the 
great National Museum, which took anything 
that was offered to it, refused to keep them 
beyond a certain time, and the custodians 


were at their wits’ ends to know what to do 
with them. Strangely enough, there was at 
the very time we mention a roomy building 
in a central position admirably suited to con- 
tain these collections, had they been worth 
the trouble of preserving, but then it was felt 
that this building was too valuable and too 
well situated to be turned into a lumber room, 
so a piece of ground which -was useless for 
any other purpose, except, perhaps, as a site 
for a rag-and-bone shop, was selected in a 
back slum, in an out-of-the-way neighbour- 
hood, and a gratuitously-designed building 
was erected thereon by a philanthropic con- 
tractor, who undertook to trust to Providence 
for payment. (We may add, for the informa- 
tion of our readers, that builders of this class 
were at that time rare.) This building having, 
after great exertions, been roofed in, the 
objects were hurriedly deposited in it; the 
arrangement of them having been entrusted 
to the carmen who brought them. A com- 
mittee of management, comprising among its 
members some of the greatest names in the 
country, was appointed, and if the so-called 
museum had only had a staircase and a few 
other little conveniences, everything would 
have been perfect. 

Having thus endeavoured briefly to describe 
the position of matters at the period under 
review, we may now proceed to notice the 
events we have undertaken to narrate. ‘The 
junior society, if we may so term the body of 
younger men, had for years been crying out 
for more recognition from their seniors—for 
examination, for instruction, for all sorts of 
things which they had not got, and were no 
more likely to get than the child who cries 
for the moon. We are wrong, by the bye, in 
one respect, in saying that they had got none 
of these advantages, for at great trouble and 
expense their elders had most condescendingly 
put some twenty of the younger men through 
their facings on matters which had but very 
small bearing upon professional work, and a 
voluntary examination had become an annual 
institution. Butas this examination conferred 
no advantages upon any one, led nowhere, 
and resulted in nothing, the examiners had 
very light work of it. By dint of agitation, 
however, and as the reward of long-continued 
clamour, a few malcontents persuaded them- 
selves and their seniors that the one thing 
wanted was a genuine professional education, 
and in a fatal moment it occurred to some 
gifted individual that the only way to obtain 
this boon was by means of what was termed 
joint-action. Every one was to lend a hand 
in his own particular branch, and the great 
want of the day was to be supplied. The 
seniors were to find money and encourage- 
ment; the juniors, undeveloped talent and 
yearning for the wisdom of the aged, and even 
the authorities at the lumber-room could lend 
a hand, with all their store of treasures, big 
names, and floor space with a roof over it. 

Well, nothing would do but to form a 
Joint-Committee, and get in subscriptions, in 
order to set to work, and with the vast energy 
thrown into the new movement, this was very 
soon accomplished. ‘The money being in 
hand, and the shoals of ardent youths doubt- 
less thirsting for instruction, the first thing, 
of course, to do was to make a staircase, and 
explore the upper regions of the storehouse 
in which they were to be taught. The Com- 
mittee soon managed, by the help again of the 
too-confiding contractor, to remedy the little 
omission of the way to get up, and they then 
found themselves landed in the top gallery, 
with no gas, no heating, and no partitions. 
These were trifles soon overcome, and every- 
thing being ready, classes were started for 
teaching all sorts of pretty accomplishments, 
and the great collections which the building 
contained were now at last to be utilised, but, 
to the amazement of everybody, there was 
no one to be taught! The Committee met, and 
argued, and shrugged their shoulders; the 
storehouse people who had found a use for 
their collections, and obtained a way up to 
them, acted on the ‘‘rest and be thankful” 
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principle, and the older men gave up the 
whole matter as a bad job, forgetting even to 
send in their share of the expense of the stair- 
case after the first year; while the younger 
men, who had been so eager to be taught, 
learnt only one lesson, the folly of joint-action, 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF BUILDING WITH 
CONCRETE. 


CORRESPONDENT, who signs himself ‘‘ Khoda 
Bux,” gives the following, with other informa- 
tion, in the English Mechanic and World of Science, on 
concrete building:—On the subject of concrete (he 
says) I may say that I have now nearly finished my 
operations in concrete, save and except a stone staircase 
from the cellar to the first floor, the framing of which 
I am now making, and a few other miscellaneous 
articles, such as sinks, small cisterns, &c. Of large 
cisterns I have made one, to collect the rainfall of 
nearly 5,000 superficial feet of roofing, of the following 
dimensions: Depth 10ft. (of which six and a half are 
below the ground surface), length 13ft., breadth 6ft. ; 
and another to collect the rainfall of 3,100ft. of roofing, 
size about G{t. x 10ft. x 10ft. As the situation of these 
tanks is considerably higher than either the kitchen 
or flower gardens, I calculate, by aid of two or three 
tons of gas-piping, which I laid in cheap before the 
rise in the price of iron, to be enabled to water all my 
garden ground, by gravitation, with hydrants at all 
convenient places. Reckoning on saving not less than 
27in. of rainfall out of the annual average of 33in., I 
reckon on storing about 120,000 gallons. I have also 
been constructing several cesspools and liquid manure 
tanks, of various sizes, 9ft. deep. I do not go deeper, 
because below that depth I get into a running sand, 
which would require tubbing. In making these under- 
ground tanks, I kill two birds with one stone. I save 
all liquid refuse, and get my gravel for garden walks 
cheap. I pay 6d.a yardfor excavation down to 9it., 
a tank 9ft. x 9ft. x 15ft, = 45 cubic yards, costing, in 
excavation, about £1 2s. 6d., out of this I get not less 
than 30 yards of first-class binding gravel, which, had 
I to lead from another part of the property, would cost 
me not less than 20d. a yard. From the tanks thus’ 
dug, I barrow the gravel, when required, any distance 
not exceeding 100 yards, beyond which distance I cart 
it. The gravel I value at £2 10s., leaving me about 
£1 7s. 6d. towards paying the cost of concreting. . . I 
shall now trespass upon the patience of your readers by 
giving a little of the how. AsI haye mentionedin my 
former letters, I started with Portland cement as the 
agglutinative material for keeping my gravel, sand, and 
flint stones together; nothing could have been nor 
could anything be more satisfactory than the result in 
work, but as there isan old saying ‘‘that there are 
always as good fish to be found in the sea as ever came 
out of it,” soinany invention on the uses of any mate- 
rial in general request the brains of the thinking man 
are always discovering some new substitute, either 
better, equally good, or cheaper. Now, in the case 
of concrete, General Scott has discovered a mode of 
binding theraw material which cannot be better, but cer- 
tainly is cheaper than Portland cement, and, as far as I 
can see up to the present time in my experiments with 
15 tons of selenitic lime and 10 tons of selenitic clay, 
one quite sufficient for all ordinary work in walls. The 
General, in fact, makes his cement at the time of mix- 
ing in the place of mixing the ingredients first, and 
then burning and grinding. His mortar, save and 
except in the addition of either sulphuric acid or plaster 
of Paris, is the same «as I have been using in India for 
many years—viz., one composed of lime and the half- 
burnt bricks powdered into dust. I had heard in 
the early part of 1871 of what General Scott was 
doing, and in the Exhibition of that year I saw 
on one of the stalls the briquettes made of his 
mixture, and their high powers of resisting tension 
and compression. I was, however, at that time too 
much in love with my Portland cement to think of 
anything else, or to think of that most material ques- 
tion—cost. In March last I read in the English 
Mechanic an account of the selenitic mortar; early in 
May I was able to procure some, and since that time I 
have been making a variety of experiments. One of 
the first experiments I made was as to its waterproofing 
qualities. Finding that my concrete roofs made of 
Portland cement, although drop proof were not damp 
proof, I commenced immediately after finishing a roof 
with Portland cement concrete to give it a good coat- 
ing of selenitic mortar, made of a mixture of one part 
selenitic lime to two of selenitic clay, mixed together 
in the mode prescribed by the Selenitic Mortar Com- 
pany. To each volume of the mixture I gave four to 
tive volumes of sharp clean washed sand. Working all 
this together I applied it in a semi-liquid state to the 
roof, working it hard into the roof with the stub of a 
well-worn birch broom. After this had got toierably 
well set I had the roof floated and set with fine stuff, 
with finer sand. The roofs treated with this have shown 
as yet no sign of damp. What effect frost may have 
on it is yet to be seen. Ihave also used a considerable 
quantity of the seleniticlime for inside plastering, and 
I can safely endorse every word in its favour men- 
tioned in the circulars of the Selenitic Company with 
regard to plastering. 

I now come to concreting. Although but little is 
said in the circular referred to, on a visit I made to the 
office of the company in the Belvidere-road, Lambeth, 
I saw a block of concrete, stated to be formed of the 
following materials :—Selenitic lime 1 part, selenitic 
clay 4 parts, sand 5 parts, gravel 40 parts; or, in other 
words, 1 of the mixture of selenitic lime and clay to 9 
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parts of aggregates. Not altogether liking the large 
quantities of aggregates in proportion to the lime and 
clay, I commenced walling with only 6 parts gravel and 
sand to 1 of lime. Being by no means satisfied with 
the result, I tried the admixture of 9 parts to 1, and 
was agreeably surprised to find the result better. If I 
am right in my conjectures, the better result in the 
larger quantity of aggregates was owing to the power 
of adhesion in the selenitic lime being greater than its 
power of cohesion ; consequently, the greater quantity 
of aggregate made the concrete stronger. In an econo- 
mical point of view this is important. By a mixture 
of aggregates the Portland cement is rapidly reduced 
in strength by reason of its power of cohesion being 
stronger than that of adhesion. Ihave erected about 
12,000 cubic feet of outside walling with the selenitic 
mixture, in proportions of 9 to 1, and am patiently 
waiting for its behaviour under frost in the coming 
winter. At the present moment Iam making an ex- 
periment with a composition of seleniticlime, selenitic 
clay, and Portland cement in equal quantities, 1 part of 
the mixture to 9 parts of aggregates. Of this mixture 
Iam building five pigstyes, 8ft. by 14ft. each. Of this 
mixture I have put into work up to date about 300 
cubic feet. during the last week, and its behaviour is to 
me very satisfactory, and I believe fully equal to Port- 
land cement alone in equal quantities. If Ilive until 
next spring you shall have the result. 

I see many of your contributors aré anxious to dabble 
in concrete, and build cheap and warm domiciles for 
themselves. I will give them the cost of materials for 
walling of each of the mixtures. 


CEMENT ALONE. 


s. d. 
Cement, 3 bushels, at 28. 3d. ...ececcoeee 6 9 
Gravel, 36 cubic feet, at 1d. .secccccccsecee 3 0 


40 9 9 
Result in solid, 26 feet at 4°5d. per cubic foot. 


CEMENT, LIME, AND CLAY. 


WP hushtel OL cement ili seicessetsncccuse 2) O 
MV DUSME] Of) HINCS.. ven vee cdvecetessuetdccssts Loe OM 
PE WOSHE] ORC] AV 7). cisuviess vudsavincvcsecuseasephinmen Om 
SEHTECCOL OTAVEL”. oaks vencchuseabesesectccesetnGn TO 
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Result 26 feet at 3°4d. per cubic foot. 


SELENITIC LIME AND CLAY. 


AR PUSHES OF MINE sin csssccccssscorscsancarcasy, Li O 
Pe DUSHOLSTOT | CIAV Wt awasessvewsciésnscesEsiescouerte TL 
36 feet of gravel ..........- eK) 
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Result 26 feet at 2°8d. 


From the above it will be seen what a vast saying 
the use of selenitic lime and clay effects. The only 
doubt is, what will be the effect of frost. This, I 
think, may be met by covering all walls exposed to the 
weather with a slight coating of plaster formed of 
Portland cement, selenitic lime, and clay. The only 
other drawbacks to the selenitic mortar is the increased 
cost of labour in mixing, amounting to about ‘40 per 
foot cube, and the increased vigilance on the part of 
the employer required to get the materials properly 
mixed. The moment the employer’s back is turned, 
the workman, instead of gradually mixing, first the 
lime, then the clay, and then the sand, will bundle in 
all together, the result being a blow-up of lime and a 
blow-up on part of the master. I send the above 
account of what I have been doing in concrete in 
monolithic building, in hopes that it may be of service 
to some of your numerous readers. After two years 
and six months’ experience, in which not less than 
100,000ft. of solid concrete has been laid, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of contending with obstinate 
labourers, prejudiced mechanics, and the proper mani- 
pulation of a comparatively new material, I have come 
to the conclusion that monolithic buildings in con- 
crete, whether the cementing material be some prepa- 
ration of dolomitic limestone, the excellent selenitic 
mortar of General Scott, or the still better Portland 
cement, must sooner or later supersede stone, brick, 
mortar, slate, and timber, not only in economy of first 
cost and absence of constantly recurring expenses in 
repairs, but in superior comfort, less danger from fire, 
absence of dust, and in the affording of means of well- 
regulated ventilation. The great drawback to concrete 
work is the great outlay in the first instance in the 
cost of framing and iron bolts. In my case the 
large quantity of work done has reduced that cost 
to about 3d. per cube foot, and I have my iron 
work deteriorated about 15 per cent., and my 
framing about 30 per cent. Were I to com- 
mence again, I could, with my present experi- 
ence, simplify my framing, and reduce the cost most 
materially by using less iron, no zinc, and more wood. 
Talso think that in walling not less than a foot in 
thickness a greater preportion of aggregates to cement 
than 9 to 1 might advantageously be employed without 
any risk, 

Had I done what I have done in brickwork, I should 
have required not less than 13 million of bricks, and 
had to cart them four miles. My bricks alone would 
have cost about £2,300, exclusive of lime and sand, the 
lime alonl, in my neighbourhood, costing six-sevenths 
of the price (until lately) I paid for cement; as it is, 
cement, and gravel, and sand have together come to 
about £1,900. Icould not, in'my neighbourhood, have 
built at less than £11 the rod of 306 cubic feet, which 
would have made the cost about £3,700. As nearas I 
can make out, my concreting, including better material 
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for floors and roofs, and labour, has come to about 
£2,500, to which I must add £250, the cost of framing 
bolts, &c. It will be seen I have thus made a saving of 
about 30 per cent. 
paid the penalty of paying for my own blunders, not 
for those of architect or builder. As population in- 
creases, house accommodation must be had, and as any 
ordinary labourer with common sense may learn how 
to mix and lay concrete, and thus make his own nest, I 
look to building in concrete as the only means of check- 
ing the ever-recurring increased demands of bricklayer, 
plasterer, and joiner. Asan earnest of my desire to 
push concrete, I have offered to several of my best 
labourers that if they will buy or get a small piece of 
land, say 30 to 40 rods, and build with their own hands 
a house, I will lend them the frames and bolts, and lend 
them the money sufficient to pay for cement, gravel, 
doors, windows, and grates, at 4 per cent., payable by 
weekly instalments covering principal and interest, so 
as to pay off inabout 11 years. I calculate that a man 
with his own labour and that of his sons would be 
able to build a good five-roomed cottage for about £45 
to £50, which sum of money, at 4 per cent interest, on 
payment of two shillings a week, would be paid off in 
about 11 years. On this principle a man paying some- 
thing less than his present rental would become his 
own freeholder. 
i) 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 

Hurtu.—The annual distribution of prizes in con- 
nection with the Hull School of Art took place on 
Tuesday week. From the report of the art master, 
Mr. E. Chandler, it appears that the total number of 
students during the vear has been 258, of whom 33 
attended the ladies’ morning class, 75 attended the 
ladies’ afternoon class, and 122 attended the male 
night class. The recently-established night class for 
ladies promises to prove a success. Last year the 
Department of Science and Art forwarded to the 
school, on the recommendation of Mr. Eyre Crowe, 
the Art Inspector, a case of objects on loan, intended 
to assist the students in the formation of still life 
groups. This has proved a valuable acquisition. 
Of the students and others who presented themselves 
for examination in May last, 65 succeeded in passing 
in 79 subjects, 20 receiving prizes for excellence, of 
whom 17 were students of this school. In the last 
national competition the school gained one Queen’s 
prize and nine third-grade prizes. 


Lrrps.—The third annual exhibition of students’ 
drawings in connection with the Leeds School of Art 
and Science was opened on Monday. The art speci- 
mens exhibited number upwards of 100, and are the 
work of nearly fifty students. Forty-two members 
of the classes competed for honours at South Ken- 
sington, and of that number fifteen obtained third- 
grade prizes from the Government inspectors. 


Srarrorp.—A public meeting was held at Stafford 
on Wednesday week, under the presidency of the 
mayor, to forward an attempt now being made to 
establish a school of art in that town. There was a 
good attendance, and a committee and secretary were 
appointed to develope the project. 
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CHIPS. 

The Sheffield Town Council have entered into a 
contract with the Town Manure Company for the 
disposal of the sewage for twenty-one years. The 
company has given security for £20,000. 


The parish church of 8. Asaph has been reopened, 
after restoration by Sir Gilbert Scott at a cost of 
£2,000. 

On Wednesday week, the first stone of the retain- 
ing walls for the new railway station at Preston was 
laid. The plans are by Mr. Axon, the companies’ 
engineer. The contractors are Messrs. Banks, 
Thornton, & Garside. 


The foundation stone of anew Wesleyan Chapel 
has been laid at Shrewsbury. ‘he building will 
cost £700. Mr. Ingman is the architect, and Mr. R. 
Smith the builder. 


The new Christ Church Schools, Compton, near 
Leek, Staffordshire, have been reopened, after en- 
largement at a cost of £800. Mr. Edgar, of London, 
bi architect, and Mr. J. G. Smith, of Leek, the 

uilder. 


A new National School has been opened at Thurn- 
ham, Kent. The cost is £1,100. Mr. Bulmer is the 
architect, and Mr. Abnett the builder. 


The foundation stone of a new Mission Chapel was 
laid at Smethwick, near Birmingham, on Monday. 
The building is to be of brick, 42ft. by 22ft., with an 
open-timbered roof. Messrs. Bidlake & Fleeming, of 
Wolverhampton, are the architects, and Mr. Bennett, 
of The Lozells, the builder. 


The foundation stone of a new Methodist School 
Chapel was laid at Handsworth, on Monday. The 
chapel will seat 400 people, and the cost will be 
£800. Mr. D. Smith is the architect, and Mr. Couch 
the builder. 


A lectern of oak, walnut, and stone, designed by 


Mr. §. 8. Teulon, has been presented to Trinity 
Church, Leicester. 


If Ihave made blunders, I have |} 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


BisHopuity.—The foundation stone of the new 
church of §. Clement, Bishophill, was laid on Wed- 
nesday week. The principal dimensions of the 
church, which will consist of a nave and aisles, il] 
be, nave 72ft. in length by 28ft. in width; and the - 
aisles will be of similar length and 10ft. wide. The 
chancel is intended to equal in width the nave, and 
will be 30ft. long, with an apsidal termination, | 
The building will seat 576 persons, The extreme 
height of the structure will be 52ft., and it will pe 
furnished with a bell tower. The architects are 
Messrs. Atkinson, Micklegate, York. ae 


Bixtep.—The new church at Highurst Wood, 
near Bixted, has been opened. The building has 
been erected by Mr. C. Lulham, of Uckfield, from 
designs by Mr. Christian, of London. The stone of 
which the church is composed was excavated froma 
quarry 500 yards from the spot. The church con- 
sists of a nave terminating in a semi-circular apse 
with a side aisle on the north for children, is built in 
the old English style, and is of a simple character, 
The roof is supported by stained wood rafters, that 
of the apse being domed, and the spaces decorated. 
The building accommodates 260 adults and children, 
The total cost of the erection is about £3,000. 


Bricuton.—The building of a church at Brighton, 
on the London-road, has just been commenced for 
the Rev. A. D. Wagner, from designs by Mr. G. 
Somers Clarke, architect. The builder is Mr, 
Jabez Reynolds, of Brighton. 


Briauton.—A large church is in course of erec- 
tion in Ann-street, Brighton, of the following dimen- 
sions :—Height from pavement to spring of roof 
90ft.; from pavement to ridge of roof, 135ft. ; width 
of nave, 46ft. There are eight bays to the church, 
and the whole length of the building when the 
chancel is built will be 225ft., so that it may be 
calculated to seat an immense congregation. The 
walls are of brickwork, with moulded brick arches 
and stone bands. The architect is Mr. E. Scott; 
the builders, Messrs. Stenning, of Brighton. It is 
proposed to complete the church in about two years 
from the time the memorial stone was laid, the 2nd 
of February last. yy 


DuntispouRNE ApBBorrs.—The church of §. 
Peter, Duntisbourne Abbotts, has been reopened for 
divine service, after restoration. The church is a 
small stone building in the Early English style, and 
consists of a tower, with nave, chancel, and porch. 
Messrs. Waller & Son, of Gloucester, have carried 
out the restoration. The south wall has been taken 
down, and a new aisle and organ chamber erected. 
The east wall of the nave has also been taken down, 
and there has also been erected a new chancel arch. 
New floors have been laid, with benches of varnished 
pitch-pine. The chancel and altar floor is laid with 
Godwin’s tiles. The porch has been rebuilt. The 
old roofs of the nave and north aisle and chancel 
have been generally restored, and strengthened with 
new timbers. The tower and the walls of the north 
aisle have also been restored and pointed. The cost 
has been about £1,000. The works have been exe- 
cuted by Mr. A. Estcourt, of Gloucester. 


E.steAD.—The church of S. James, Elstead, 
has been reopened, after restoration, at a cost of £100. 
A south aisle has been built, a vestry added, and the 
interior thoroughly restored. Mr. B. Garling, of 
Southborough Hall, near Tunbridge Wells, was the 
architect, and Mr. Pink, of Milford, the builder. 


ENNISKEAN.—On Sunday week the new (Roman) 
Catholic Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Enniskean, was dedicated. It is in the Early Gothic 
style, and consists of nave, transepts, chancel, Lady 
Chapel, and square tower, which will eventually be 
surmounted by a spire. The material used is a gray 
sandstone of the district. The length of the church 
is 110ft., the width across the transepts 61ft., the 
pitch of the roof 56ft., and the height of the tower 
and spire will be equal to the length of the church. 
The tower stands in the angle of the southern tran- 
sept and nave; and in the base of the tower is one 
of the principal doorways. The tympanum of the 
doorway displays a bas-relief of the Immaculate 
Conception. Around the walls of the Lady Chapel, 
at the height of the windows, runs an arcade in 
Portland stone, supported upon shafts of native red 
marble, with carved capitals, and above the altar 1s 
a niche which will be occupied by a statue of S. 
Joseph, 7ft. in height. Throughout the church @ 
number of carvings are distributed. All these, as 
well as the carvings over the exteriors of the door- 
ways already mentioned, have been executed by Mr. 
O'Reilly, of Anglesea-street, Cork. The architect 1s 
Mr. Richard Evans, of Cork. 
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Evrerton.—The foundation stone of a new Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel was laid on Monday at 
Everton,near Liverpool. It will be in the Romanesque 
style, will be 60ft. long by 44ft. wide, and will have 
side and front galleries, class-rooms, andvestry. The 
exterior will be of brick, with Stourton stone dress- 
ings. The architect is Mr. Richard Owens, Breck- 
road; and the contractors, Messrs. Nicholson & Ayre, 


Wellington-road, Liverpool. 

ae at Srup~aANp CuuRcH, Dorsret.—Three 
of the principal workmen at the pottery works of 
Mr. Jennings, of Parkstone—Messrs. Dore, Young, 
and Knight—in the course of last summer paid a 
visit to Studland Church, Dorset, then in process of 
restoration, when the thought occurred to them that 
they would replace the covering of the font, which 
was very old and much decayed, being made of 
wood, by one more appropriate in terra cotta. They 
accordingly prepared an appropriate design, in perfect 
keeping with the architecture of the church, which 
is pure Norman, and of a very early date. The font 
is most primitive and ancient, being simply a basin 
hollowed out of a huge block of stone, without orna- 
ment or inscription of any kind, and in all proba- 
bility is more ancient than the church itself. 


Hastines.—A committee has been formed to 
consider what steps should be taken for the re- 
storation of S. Clement’s Church. A meeting was 
held on Friday, October 18th, when it was re- 
solved, notwithstanding some present being in favour 
of a partial restoration under a local architect, that 
1 sub-committee ‘appointed should consult Mr. 
Butterfield as to the estimate for a complete restora- 
tion, and report thereon to a future meeting of 
the committee. The rector announced his intention 
of giving £500 towards the required outlay. S. 
Clement’s Church is thus described by Lower :—‘ It 
is a rude, weather-beaten structure, of chancel, nave 
with aisles, and a west embattled tower of singular 
architecture. The abbot of Fécamp had licence, 
in 1286, to build a church of S. Clement in Hastings, 
de novo, the older structure on lower ground having 
been destroyed by sea. The present building, how- 
aver, is certainly of much later date.” 


Herene, Sussex.—On Thursday the foundation 
stone of a new church about to be erected in the 
parish of Heene, near Worthing, was laid on the site 
of the old church. The building will be Gothic in 
style, faced with flint on the outside, and cased with 
brick on the inside. The west wall is so built that 
it can be taken down at any time to enlarge the 
church. Sittings are provided for 350 people. The 
size of the nave is 49ft. in the clear ; the chancel 
will be about 32ft. The chancel arch will be of red 
moulded brick, and all the arches will be of the same 
material, moulded by special design. The inner 
moulding willbe in chalk. The pews will be stained 
and polished, with sloping backs. The windows, 
with dressings, and the columns, will be in Bath 
stone. The chancel will have a fancy cresting, with 
slate roof, the timber being stained and varnished. 
The architect is Mr. E. E. Scott, of Brighton, and 
the builders Messrs. Nash & Co., the cost being about 
£2,000. 


LapwortH.—The parish church of Lapworth was 
reopened on Wednesday week, after restoration by 
Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., at a cost of £1,600. To 
msure the safety of arches and pillars, the founda- 
tions having become insecure, a large amount of 
anderpinning has been necessary. All the columns 
and their bases have been carefully made good. The 
walls have been denuded of plaster. In the north 
wall of the nave, above the easternmost arch, a 
very curious and interesting light has thus been ex- 
posed, which bears the strongest marks of dating 
from Saxon times, when this was the external wall 
of a church wlthout aisles. In the south aisle have 
been opened out two leper windows; and two other 
windows, remains of a much earlier church, together 
with a piscina and its credence table in unusually 
complete preservation. From the west end of the 
nave a gallery has been taken away, which has 
hitherto entirely blocked up two noble lancet win- 
dows of the Early English period. A new chapel 
has been added, leading to the tower from the north 
aisle, by which additional accommodation has been 
provided in lieu of that lost by removal of the gal- 
lery. The stripping away of a lath-and-plaster 
ceiling from the nave has discovered a fine old oak 
roof, which is now laid open. The pews have been 
removed, and replaced by open sittings. The build- 
ing has been enriched by the addition of four new 
Stained glass windows. At the west end of the 
church is a porch, with a curiously interesting 
chantry over it, dating from the middle of the four- 
teenth century. This porch was bricked up on the 
one side and closed by a door on the other, and used 
as a sort of lumber room. It has been thrown open, 
and reveals some graceful groining. ; 


Lrncotn.—On the 5th inst., the recently-erected 
chapel of the Training College for Schoolmistresses 
at Lincoln was opened by the bishop of the diocese. 
The chapel, from the designs of Mr. A. Blomfield, is 
a very pleasing little building in the Early English 
style, in red brick with stone dressings. The east 
end, with a triple lancet, adorned with shafts of 
serpentine, is peculiarly dignified. The internal 
arrangements are very satisfactory. 


Lrverroont.—The Westminster Congregational 
Church, Kirkdale, Liverpool, was opened on Thurs- 
day. The building, which has been erected from 
designs by Messrs. Duckworth & Metcalfe, archi- 
tects, is constructed of white brick, with Stourton 
stone dressings, in the Palladian style. Seat room 
is provided for 850 persons. Attached to the church 
is a school-room, 60ft. by 27ft., and underneath are 
a lecture room 27ft. by 18ft., class-rooms, infant 
school, and vestries. The contractor for the whole 
of the work was Mr. J. H. Mullen, Walton-road, 
Kirkdale. The total cost of the new church and 
schools has been £5,633. 


Ponrerracr.—On Wednesday the Marquis of 
Ripon, W.M., G.M.E., and P.G.M., of the West 
Yorkshire Masons, laid the foundation stone of the 
new church of S. Stephen, East Hardwick, near 
Pontefract. The new building will cost about £2,100 
and accommodate some 230 worshippers. The style 
will be Old English, the building being cruciform in 
shape, with transepts. Mr. J. E. Davies, of Leeds, 
is the architect. 


PorrsmoutH.—On Thursday week the Duke of 
Cambridge laid the first stone of a new church at Land- 
port, the site of which has been given by the War Office. 
The church, of which Mr. Butterfield is the architect, 
will, when completed, consist of a nave and aisles, 
with north and south porches, and a chancel with 
transepts and vestry. The nave is to be 100ft. by 
53ft. A lofty bell gable, pierced for three bells, 
flanked by two turrets, will surmount the chancel 
arch. 


Pupsry.—A new cemetery is about to be laid out 
at Pudsey. The chapels will be erected from designs 
by Mr. Payton, in the Early Decorated style. The 
total length of the buildings will be some 12dft. 
The mortuaries will be separated from the chapels by 
glazed windows, so that the mourners will be able to 
see the coffin without having it brought into their 
midst, and thus avoid any risk of infection. The 
two chapels, 22ft. wide by 36ft. long, will be exactly 
alike, with chancel and vestry in addition. The 
chapels will be lighted by rose windows at one gable, 
three-light traceried windows at the other, and by 
windows at the ends. The mortuaries will be 
lighted by five single-light windows. A handsome 
doorway leads into each chapel, with single-light 
windows at either side. 


Reapinc.—The parish church of S. Mary, 
Reading, wasreopened, after restoration, on Thursday 
week. The north aisle has been rebuilt, the eastern 
gable of the south aisle and two of the buttresses 
repaired, and the organ chamber completed. The 
south porch has also been restored. Mr. Joseph 
Morris, of Reading, was the architect, and Messrs. 
Wheeler Bros., also of that town, the contractors. 


Rieon Muinstrer.—The restoration of Ripon 
Minster, which has for the past ten years been in the 
hands of the builders, is now almost completed. 
The last portion of the work, that just completed, is 
the restoration of the nave, where an interior oak 
roof has taken the place of the former ugly flat 
ceiling. The new roof is constructed on the model 
of the roofs in the transepts of York Minster ; it 
has the advantage of being, in the opinion of Sir 
Gilbert Scott (the architect of the restoration), of 
the very same plan which the original builders of 
the nave intended to adopt. The funds at the dis- 
posal of the Restoration Committee did not allow 
them to contemplate any alteration of the exterior 
roof of the nave, which is in very good repair, but 
unfortunately of a lower pitch than it ought to be; 
the consequence of this is that the new interior roof 
has had to be constructed from beginning to end 
without disturbing the exterior roof. The aisles of 
the nave have been admirably roofed with stone 
groining; the whitewash has everywhere been 
scraped from the walls; the whole building has 
been effectually warmed, and within the last few 
years very many of the windows have been enriched 
with stained glass. The whole work of restoration 
has cost £40,000, of which the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners have contributed £15,000. 


RocuEster.—The parish church of S. Margaret, 
Rochester, having been restored, was reopened on 
Thursday week. Among the principal alterations 
are the removal of the gallery near the tower, the 
substitution of a new vestry for the former one, a 
new stained-glass window over the altar, and new 


coloured glass windows throughout the church. The 
whole of the pews have been removed. The 
works have been carried into effect by Mr. J. G. 
Naylar, at a cost of about £1,400. 


Rucpy.—The work of rebuilding the greater 
portion of Rugby School Chapel has so far advanced 
as to allow of its consecration, on Saturday last, by 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester. Some of the in- 
ternal fittings still remain to be completed. The 
chapel has been mainly rebuilt upon the site of the 
former one, which it exceeds in length eastward by 
40ft. while itis widened by the addition of double 
transepts and aisles on each side. The new part is 
altogether more lofty than the old—the west end— 
and a large central tower, about 20ft. square, has 
been erected, with an organ chamber beneathit. The 
east end is covered externally with a stone roof, and 
the old east window is retained, and occupies the 
central position in the wall. Four new windows, 
two on either side, have been added to the chancel, 
and filled with stained glass. The lower portion of 
the east wall is filled with various decorations, in- 
cluding some subjects in Venetian mosaic, while in 
the central panel there isalargecross. Dr. Arnold’s 
grave remains undisturbed in the chancel, and is 
covereidl with a marble slab. The entire building is 
in the style of the thirteenth century, adapted to suit 
the materials employed in its erection—local white, 
red, and gray bricks, with a large amount of white 
stone relieved by red Mansfield stone in a few in- 
stances. All the old stained glass has bean incor- 
porated in the new building, and also the whole of 
the memorials. The designs are those of Mr. W. 
Butterfield, architect, of London, and the work has 
been executed by Messrs. Parnell & Son, of Rugby, 
builders. 

S. SryrmzAn’s, Cornwatt.-—The final restora- 
tion of S. Stythian’s Church, near Redruth, is about 
to be commenced. The roof of the south aisle, 
being entirely decayed, will be replaced by one of 
similar design. The square pews will be replaced by 
open free benches. Most of the windows are now 
filled with horrible circular-headed sashes fitted 
into pointed stone arches; these will be removed and 
stone traceried windows, as originally existing, will 
be inserted in their stead. The tower is almost 
identical in design in all respects with several in this 
district known as “‘ Henry VII. towers ;” their height 
is about 65ft. from floor, they have massive 
elaborately-wrought pinnacles at the four corners: 
and battlements. The architecture of the church is. 
of the same date as the tower, except that of the 
north aisle, which is of Edward III’s. time. The nave 
is remarkable from the fact that it is 2ft. wider at 
the western end than at the eastern, whereby the 
perspective, being false, gives greater apparent length 
to the nave than it really possesses. The north aisle 
has already been restored. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. James Hicks, of Redruth. 


TATENHILL.—The church of S. Michael, Tatenhill, 
was reopened last week, after restoration. The prin— 
cipal features in the restoration were the rebuilding 
of the eastern wall from an entirely new foundation, 
as far as possible with the original stones, and the 
reinstating of the ancient buttresses, the restoration 
of the priest’s door, the moulding of which was 
discovered by the architect underground, the restora— 
tion of the sedilia and font, the removal of the modern 
vestry, new stone and timber porch to the principal 
south door, new vestry formed by a screen in the 
tower arch, the restoration of the original floor levels 
and new encaustic tile floors throughout (the pattern 
tile were to some extent copies of tiles discovered in 
their original positions), new roofs to the original 
pitch, new sittings, chancel stalls, pulpit, altar, &c., 
and general repairs of the defective portions of the 
walls. The work has been executed by Mr. William 
Thorley, builder, of Ellaston, Ashbourn, from the 
designs of Mr. Basil Champneys, of Great Marl- 
borough-street, London. 


WIVELIscomBE.—On Wednesday week the parish 
church at Wiveliscombe was reopened by the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. The altar has been raised 5ft. 
above the body of the church, and a new chancel 
added, under the direction of Messrs Giles & Gane, 
architects, Furnival’s Inn, London, the builder being 
Mr. Davis, of Taunton. The whole of the new part 
is inlaid with encaustic tiles, the chancel being in- 
closed by an iron screen. 


York Cuurcu Burtpinc AND ENDOWMENT AID 
Socrery.—Last week the annual meeting of this 
society was held at York. The report stated that only 
four grants in aid of new churches were made during: 
the two preceding years, while during the last year 
seven grants had been made, a number nearly 
equalling that of the years of the society’s greatest 
activity. Most of the churches thus aided will be of 
considerable size, and will be situated in the popu— 
lous districts of Sheffield, Hull, and Middlesborough.. 
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One grant had been made for a new church in York. 
The Central Committee made the following grants :— 
Worsbro’ Common, new church, £131 5s. ; Owlerton, 
Sheffield, new church, reapplication on altered plans, 
£270 18s,, in lieu of a previous grant of £300; S. 
Thomas, Hull, new church, £250 8s. 6d. ; S. Andrew, 
Drypool, Hull, new church, £393 15s. ; Streethouse, 
Normanton, new church, £52 10s. ; East Ardwick, 
new church, £162 2s. €d., reapplication on altered 
plans, in lieu of a previous grant of £190; S. 
Andrew, Middleton-on-the-Wolds, increase of ac- 
commodation, £102 10s. ; Thornton-le-Street, £150, 
new parsonage, reapplication on new plans, and in 
confirmation of aprevious grant of £150 ; Skelbrooke, 
Doncaster, new parsonage, £150; and Barnby-on- 
Don, increase of endowment, £300. 


Yorxk.—The restoration of the north transept of 
York Minster is proceeding satisfactorily, the new 
stonework of the clerestory on the east side having 
already made considerable progress. The roof was 
some time ago stripped of its slating, and substantial 
boarding has been affixed to the old rafters, which 
were found to be in a very sound and excellent con- 
dition. Last week plumbers commenced covering in 
the roof with lead, and efforts will be made to have 
this important work finished before the coming 
winter. Mr. G. E. Street was in York inspecting 
the various works last week. 


BUILDINGS. 


ALLOA.—The foundation-stone of the new muni- 
cipal buildings, Alloa, was laid on Thursday week. 
Messrs. Frame & Sons, of Alloa, are the architects. 
The new buildings will have a frontage of 50ft., 
and will extend backward for about 80ft. The style is 
Classic. Above the windows a bold cornice will 
extend along the whole of the building. At the 
back of the Court-room there will be rooms for 
witnesses, retiring-rooms, &c. 


Breprorp.—The foundation stone of a new Corn 
Exchange was laid at Bedford on Monday. The new 
building will be in the Italian style, its internal 
dimensions being about 100ft. long, and 60ft. 
broad. It consists mainly of one long room form- 
ing the Corn Exchange, the various offices of the 
Corporation being located in the basement. It will 
be lighted by three segmental domes in the roof, 
Messrs. Ladds & Powell, of Bedford-row, are the 
architects, and were appointed by competition. The 
builder is Mr. Moore, of Bedford, and the cost will 
be about £7,000. 


Braprorp.—The Midland Railway Company are 
about completing a new Custom-house, adjacent to 
the Bradford station. The building, which is two 
stories in height, in the Classic style, has been erected 
by Mr. A. Neill, builder, Bradford, from the designs 
of Mr. Lee, architect to the company, Derby. The 
approach is through an advanced porch, ornamented 
with pilasters bearing carved capitals, the latter in 
the old French style, and leading to a geometrical 
staircase, which communicates with the rooms on 
the first floor. The long room, lighted by windows 
on either side, is 45ft. long by 15ft. wide, with a 
height of 15ft. The staircase steps are formed of 
teakwood, the balusters of ornamental ironwork, and 
the newel and handrail of walnut. The floors, win- 
dow-casings, doors, and skirting-boards are of pitch 
pine, which will be stained and varnished. The ves- 
tibule will be laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, The 
cost will be between £3,000 and £4,000. The new 
bonding warehouse, 278ft. long, and 54ft. wide, is 
also nearly finished, at a cost of £28,000. The 
building is fire-proof throughout, the floors being of 
iron and concrete. It has been erected by Mr. A. 
Neill. Mr. W. Austin is clerk of the works. Various 
other works are projected on the Midland line. A 
new waiting-room of neat design is being built at 
Saltaire. New stations are to be built at Shipley, 
Keighley, Skipton, Long Preston, and Settle. 


SCHOOLS. 


Liverpoo..—s. Peter’s Schools, in Gilbert-street, 
have been completed, and are in full working order. 
They are of a simple, solid structure, and complete 
and efficient in their internal arrangements. They 
consist of two large rooms, 70ft. by 380ft., with ad- 
joining class-rooms and offices. The rooms are lofty, 
well lighted and ventilated, and furnished with the 
most modern appliances for educational purposes. 
Accommodation is provided for 650 children. There 
are class-rooms, and retiring rooms for mistresses and 
pupil teachers. The buildings have been carried out 
from designs supplied by Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
architect, Liverpool. The builders were Messrs. 
Nicholson & Ayre, Liverpool. 


Liverroor.—At a meeting of the General Pur- 
poses Committee of the Liverpool School Board, 
held on Monday last, the following resolutions of 
the Sites and Building Committee were confirmed, 


viz. :—‘‘ That ‘ Practical’ be appointed architect for 
the school to be erected in Chatsworth-street, subject 


to his plans, modified according to the suggestion of | 


the committee, being ultimately approved of by the 
Board and the Education Department.” ‘That 
‘Spes * be appointed architect for the school to be 
erected on the Queen’s-road site, subject to his plans, 
modified according to the suggestion of the com- 
mittee, being ultimately approved of by the Board 
and the Education Department.” ‘That ‘A.D. 
1872,’ ‘Con Amore,’ and ‘ Gamaliel,’ be requested to 
enter into a limited and new competition for the 
schools to be erected on the Roscommon-street site.” 
For the Chatsworth-street site there were seventeen, 
for the Queen’s-road site eleven, and for the Ros- 
common-street site ten sets of plans. The architects 
who have been successful for the Chatsworth-street 
site are Messrs. Reade & Goodison, No. 4, South 
John-street; and for the Queen’s-road site Mr. 
Thomas Cook, of No. 23, South Castle-street, and 
Mr. John E. Reeve, of Lord-street Chambers, 87, 
Lord-street, Liverpool. 


S. Sryrurans.—The S. Stythians’ School Board, 
near Redruth, Cornwall, are about to erect boys’, 
girls’, and infants’ schools, from plans prepared by 
Mr. James Hicks. The plans have been approved by 
the Education Department, and the tender of Messrs. 
Williams & Chegwidden, of Helston, in the sum of 
£792, has been accepted. This includes for boundary 
walls, privies, Gc. The cost of furniture and other 
expenses will probably bring the amount to £900, or 
about £3 per child, accommodation being pro- 
vided for 300 children, calculated from the benches, 
and not from the superficial area, which, however, 
is 10ft. per child. The schools are 20ft. in width, 
14ft. in height to wall plate, and the roof of open 
timberwork, varnished and plastered between 
rafters. The walls are to be nicely pointed and 
washed in colour. These particulars are given to 
show the difference of cost of the schools in this 
and other parts of the kingdom. 


——$—_—_—_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requesst 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 


To OuR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


All Letters should be addressed to the EDITOR, 31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 


Front Page Advertisements 9d. per line. 


Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday. 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


NOTICE. 

The time for sending in the drawings for the BUILPING 
NEWS School Planning Competition is extended to the 
30th of November, 1872. For particulars, see BUILDING 
NEws, August 9, 1872, p. 102, and Answers to Correspon- 
dents, September 6, 1872. 


RECEIVED.—R. C. D.—W. A.—H. G.—E. D.—D. F. & Co.— 
B.& P.—R.N.S.—G. & G—H. V. & Co.—J. H.—Art.— 
J.& B—E. M.—J. P. S. 


. BLAND Drx10N.—Plan of hospital to hand. 


ae BRoDRICK.—Photo. of church and vicarage to 
and. 


J. T.—Thanks for offer to insert illustration of building, 
but as the drawing is bad, and the architecture no better, 
the drawing is returned unused. 


J. T. SNAPE.—Drawing received and returned. 


JACKSON & HEAZELL.—Observations to accompany design 
to hand, but not the design itself, 


EDWARD J. TARVER.—Too late. If not inserted elsewhere, 
it shall appear in our next, 


J. W.—Your reply is an advertisement. 
J. Woop.—Shall give one of Norman Shaw’s soon. 


R. A. FRAZER.—The views of Cobham College will appear 
soon. 


J. SNELLGROVE.—Yes, if the sketch is suitable. 


T Hoppy.—We believe the author of the papers on 
“House Decoration” intends publishing them in a 
separate form, 


A. H. PARKER.— We gaye the description as it reached us. 
M. BARBER.—Inquire of any life assurance agent, 


| Correspondence, 


—_~>—_ 
GREEK AND GOTHIC. 
To the Editor of the Burning News, 


Sir,—Mr. Gildard is aggrieved that I have not 
followed him in the irrelevancy of his rambles to 
trip up his heels and convince him that I am still, 
with Gothic architecture, on my legs. If I have 
not copied his example, and been brief in the state- 
ment of my case, it is because anything I could add 
has been already said, and ought to be familiar to 
any one professing independent judgment on the 
esthetics of architecture and its history. Mr. Gil- 
dard was evidently started on a wild-goose chase 
after the “ greatest achievement of human genius,” 
in which pursuit it is well known that he could cry 
Eureka only by a metaphysical metamorphosis of 
the goose into the swan. I hoped to act asa con- 
denser of his surplus steam. The greater part of 
his correspondence is a grand irrelevancy. His 
‘‘ greatest achievement of human genius” argument 
for Greek in our churches reminds me of Mr. Spur- 
geon, when he said the New Testament was written 
in Greek, and not in Gothic. The argument is good 
for Gothic as for Greek, and for Egyptian as well, if 
only there be achievement of genius in the construc- 
tion and ornament of a church. Mr. Gildard has 
toiled to prove what all admit, the inimitable beauty 
and finish of the Parthenon; and convicted me of 
errors and inconsistencies where” his own misappre- 
hension is at fault. I shall show that he can dis- 
course a little nimble nonsense, too; though I fear 
your readers will be justified in saying of us both 
as the husband says_(in Scottish Doric) of his 
spouse— 

If my wife and thy wife 

Were in a boat thegither, 

Sixty mile frae ony shore, 

Wi’ nane to steer the rudder; A 
And if the boat was bottomless, ~ 

And naebody to row, 

We weer would wish them back again ra 
To spin the pickle tow—the weary pund 0’ tow. 

Let me assure Mr. Gildard that I have written in 
faith of the truth of every statement I have made. 
I believe, with Mr. Honeyman, that the path of 
Scotch church architecture has been one of pro- 
gress, and full of promise for greater things than 
if we hoped to resuscitate a style in which any de- 
viation from the models of perfection would be re- 
trogression. The Greek seems rigidly inimitable in 
its beauty, and admits no further development ; and 
therefore, I say, that while there is endless hope for 
Gothic, there is none for Greek. 

Mr. Gildard is, unhappily, so surfeited with 
‘kail” compounded of the sentiments of Smirke & 
Co. (described by Bartholomew as most extravagant 
panegyric), that he has no stomach for any other 
food, and yet complains that I have not supplied it. 
But he forgets that I recommended Bartholomew 
and Ruskin as an alterative diet; and till he has 
digested them I have still hope of his recovery. — 

Meanwhile, I shall try to clear away the dust 
which he has raised, and explain what I mean when 
I maintain that Gothic architecture is a greater 
achievement of genius than Greek. I believe that 
the feats performed by the intellectual athletes of 
Athens have never been excelled. But though 
Greek architecture in its own age and sphere has a 
glory which has not been surpassed, it does not 
follow that the genius of all after ages must bow 
down before it: that its glory is the glory of the 
sun, whilst Gothic, as a thing of night, has only 
the paler’ lustre of the moon. If Gothic had 
borrowed from the Greek, it might be so. But this 
is not the case. It is the sun of another, and I 
think a greater system. It is not an Aineid, but an 
Iliad; a new creation of human genius and @ 
greater, because it is a fuller development of all the 
essential parts of architecture, and nobler, 100, 
because the hearts and eyes of men had opened on 
a world of beauty the Greek has never seen, and at 
which his highest aspirations had but dimly 
guessed. The genius which at that early 
age developed the Parthenon may be greater 
than that which produced the perfect Gothic, 
and yet the works accomplished may stand no 
comparison. Just as the glory of the sun at noon 
is far more brilliant than at the rosy dawn, so Gothic 
architecture is, and might naturally be expected to 
be, a vast advance upon the Greek, ‘As a man 
grows vider he grows viser,” said the immortal 
Weller’s papa, and so does the world. Necessity, the 
mother of invention, taught the architects of Rome 
that they must not go on for ever copying slavishly. ’ 
as the Greek had done, the construction of timber 
huts. They invented the arch, and that again the 
Gothic nations developed into the Pointed form. But 
of the three—the architect who improved upon pillar 
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and lintel till he got the perfect Doric of the Par- 
thenon—or the architect who invented the arch or 
developed it into the vaulted dome, and built the 
Parthenon—or that other who first conceived the 
wonderful dynamics of vault and buttress in 
churches, such as 8S. Ouen at Rouen, which was the 
greatest genuis? Ithink they may well divide the 
honour, but with reference to the results accom- 
plished, apart from the genius of the discovery— 
whilst the Greek could not in his day do more than 
he had done, he would have undoubtedly accom- 
plished at a later period the greater things left for 
Mr. Gildard is 
confounding the greatness of the genius with the 
greatness of his work, He says that the introduc- 
tion of the Classic arch is irrelevant in discussing the 
But 


the Roman and the Goth to do. 


comparative excellence of Greek and Gothic, 
the architecture of the arch was a new creation, 


destined to revolutionise the architecture of the world. 
The genius of Greek lay in its improving upon the 
Egyptian, and the genius of the Gothic consists in 
its improvements in the Classic arch. This archi- 
tecture it was which has consigned the Greek in its 
We 
revive a glorious 
memory, and it is right to do so, if we can when occa- 
sion offers, ‘But the costliness of its beauty, the 
dearth of skill in its construction, and the narrow 
limits of departure allowed by it from the models we 
admire, have caused it, except as a rarity, to pass 
away. But Mr. Gildard would have evidence of this 
in the deliberate judgment of ‘‘men who have passed 
their lives in the profession, and who have obtained 
a position which nothing but a profound knowledge 
of and attachment to art could have given them.” 
Before making quotation, I shall ask him to see one 
of many proofs of it in the history of Greek archi- 
tecture, as contrasted with the Gothic, a page of 
history in the review of which his telescope has not 
“Greek architecture,” he says, “‘ has 
courted and withstood the criticism of 2,000 years,” 
and he is jubilant upon the fall of Gothic as the shades 


perfection to the shades of the mighty dead. 
may build in the style to 


assisted him. 


of Mediaval night dispersed. But what are the 
facts? The Greek had its day, but the Roman 
found it not equal to his requirements, and ruined his 
own grand conception by suffering it like a parasite 
to creep over his swarthy limbs—a fate, however, 
from which the Goth brought timely rescue. For 
more than 1,000 years Greek architecture was never 
heard of tillrevived by archeology, when it had a 
brief and butterfly existence, only to be caricatured 
in so many ways that we find Bartholomew com- 
plaining of the strange disrepute into which it had 
fallen. But Gothic architecture suffered an eclipse 
for only 300 years, and has been now restored to that 
honourable rivalry with her sister Classic in which 
she bids fair to hold her own. 

As to the structural superiority of Gothic, Bar- 
tholomew says over and over again, “‘ The dynamics 
of Gothic architecture outstrip in their combination 
of economy and skill and beauty all other efforts of 
the architectural practitioner, ancient and modern.” 
As to the beauty of Gothic and its sculpture in par- 
ticular, Mr. Ruskin says, ‘“‘In Greek the human 
sculpture is perfect, but all other ornament sub- 
ordinate. Greek and Egyptian ornament is mere 
superficial work, languid and lifeless, but Gothic 
stands out in prickly independence, frosty fortitude, 
cc. Wecan no more expect to derive pleasure and 
profit from an architecture whose ornaments are all 
of one pattern and whose pillars are all alike than 
we should from a universe where the clouds are all 
of one shape. Gothic invented a variety of form 
capable of perpetual development.” 


The above is answer to Mr. Gildard’s request for 
proof of the excellence of Gothic sculpture in its 
own chosen sphere, as also explanatory of my 
speaking of the Greco-Egyptian style in the works 
of Mr. Thomson, which I have seen. The ornament 
is not sculptural but superficial ; there is less of the 
pillar and more of the mantery of wall, and generally 
iis beauty is the beauty of mass and abstract lines, 
and, as I said before, it is no ordinary genius that 
2an produce such work as Mr. Thomson. 


Mr. Gildard finds fault with my condemnation of 
solemn porticos and requiring solemn grandeur at 
the same time ; but he can surely see that what is 
east desirable in a country house may be! very de- 
sirable in a public edifice. If he wishes to under- 
stand the poetry of science there is a book by Hunt 
ipon the subject, or by studying science he may 
nake the poetry himself. I cannot, however, under- 
‘ake to set him right as to poetry in general, nor 
1ave I philosophic force enough to see how one kind 
f poetry may be an impression and another an ex- 
ression. I still maintain that the optical correc- 
ions in the Parthenon were calculated by the eye 
ust as the architectural dynamics of the Gothic 
rere created by a ‘sort of inspiration,” without 
heoretic lore. But the poetry is all the same 


whether it be so or not. 


Egyptian art. 


within which variety is possible in Greek. 


hill must not be raised more than 14in. The in- 


stop to defend my gift of prophecy. 

I shall close by alluding to Mr. Gildard’s para- 
graph where his philosophic force takes flight into 
the realm of metaphysics, and he talks of nature 
and humanity. 
not imitative, like painting and sculpture, but creative 
—and with Naturehas nothing to do.” If this be so 
then the Parthenon is not legitimate architecture, 
because its glory is in itssculpture, and that is imi- 
tative, not creative art, and with nature’s noblest 
work has very much to do. Greek architecture is 
not legitimate, inasmuch as it is the imitation of 
timber construction. As to the Ionic volute, if it 
were not a prophecy of spectacles, it is the imitation 
of the convolutions of a shell. The above, how- 
ever, is sense compared with the next sentence, ‘“‘God 
created Nature, andin man, made in His own image, 
He created the faculty of creating art, and hence it 
follows” (by the night the day) “ our association 
with architecture is not that of nature but of 
humanity.” Ordinary logic tells us that what- 
ever an “association of humanity” may be, it 
cannot be that without being at the same time an 
association of nature. The premise is plain, but the 
inference, if if mean anything at all, has as much 
connection with it as Tenterden steeple had with 
Goodwin Sands. Our associations with architecture 
seem all to be very natural (though often dis- 
agreeable and disappointing), but I give it up, and 
shall not further vex the philosophic wit because I 
cannot fathom it. The only explanation is that Mr. 
Gildard’s ‘‘Nature” is something we are not 
accustomed to; but if Greek church architecture is 
to stand on such a bottomless abyss as Mr. Gildard’s 
metaphysics, it may well say 

Non tali auxilio nec istis defensenbus Ajax. 

I feel assured that Greek, shorn of the glories of 
its pillars and its sculpture, is hardly worthy of the 
name. If this be the style Mr. Gildard desires to 
see in all our churches, where is the genius he pro- 
poses to lay upon the altar? ’Tis Greece, but 
living Greece no more. The beauty of abstract 
lines has interest only for the few; but the beauty 
of nature is felt and understood by all. The one 
will never become popular as an object of delight, of 
wonder, or of awe, because it lacks the poetry of 
nature. But in Gothic architecture we are taught to 
feel that the world we see is but a type of the world 
unseen—where it takes us to consider the lilies of 
the field, wreaths the flowers upon her capitals, and 
points in this, as in other ways, to where everlasting 
spring abides and never-withering flowers.—I am, 
&e., ANOTHER PROTESTANT AND ARCHITECT. 


A SUGGESTION! 


Srr,—lIf the present state and practice of ‘‘Gothic 
Art” in England may be considered a revival of 
Medieval work (and evidence in proof is not 
wanting), we may safely conclude that it is our 
first duty and pleasure to study—sketch-book in 
hand—the grand oldexamples which still remain to us. 
And if we consider also how many valuable sketches 
are continually made by students, it is a matter of 
surprise when we think how many are laid aside in 
the folio. Therefore, I ask, Why should it be so? 
Why should we not form a society (national, if 
possible) for the publication of these sketches ? 
There can be no doubt of success in this enterprise, 


. . . { 
if we may take as a criterion your own excellent 


precedent, ‘‘ The Burtpinc News’ Sketch-book.” I 
should be glad if this snggestion were the means of 
opening up a discussion on the subject in the 
columns of your journal.—l am, &c., 


Manchester, October 22. TREFOIL. 


WHISTON SCHOOLS COMPETITION. 


Srr,—T enclose you the last new thing in architectu- 
ral competitions, extracted from the Sheffield Tele- 
graph :—‘* Whiston National Schools.—Plans are 
required for new national schools at Whiston, to ac 
commodate 180 children, to be built according to the 
requirements of the Privy Council, the total cost not 
to exceed £500, after allowing for the value of the 
materials of the old national school (to be pulled down), 
available for the new. State terms and estimate of 


By ‘unnatural stiffness,” 
I mean that absence of love for nature in her myriads 
of lovely forms which Mr. Ruskin condemns in the 
By ‘the rigid Doric of the Par- 
thenon,” I mean its inimitable perfection in virtue 
of which you cannot deviate from the design but to 
the ru'n of its beauty, and the very narrow limits 
Altera- 
tions and additions are inadmissible, and when a 
larger transit instrument is required for an observa- 
tory, the Dome of Playfair’s gem upon the Calton- 


ferencein favour of the future of Gothic, for obser- 
vatories as well as churches, is plain, but I may not 


“ Legitimate architecture is art— 


cost for architect’s plans (if accepted), and superintend- 
ence of the erection. No allowance for plans not 
accepted. No promise to accept the lowest estimate. 
All plans to be sent to Mr. Howard on or before 
November Ist, 1872. For further particulars apply to 
W. Howard, Rector, Whiston Rectory, Rotherham.”— 
Iam, &c., ARS. 


S. ANDREW'S, HOLBORN. 

Srr,—In your issue of Friday, describing the re- 
opening of S. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, you speak 
of the new seats as being in imitation oak. Will you 
do me the favour to state that this is an error, the 
seats being, in fact, English oak, which has been 
slightly stained in order to make it correspond in 
colour with the old oakwork. All the new fittings 
throughout are of oak.—I am, &c., 


8.8. Teuton, Architect: 
9, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, October 22. 


See 


STAINED GLASS AND MURAL 
DECORATION. 


Acton.—All Saint’s Church, Acton, the consecra- 
tion of which we noticed the week before last, has 
been enriched by the introduction of stained glass in 
three of the windows at the eastend. The windows 
are the gift of the vicar, the Rev. A. Hunter Dunn, 
and his relatives, and have been designed and executed 
by Powell Brothers, of Leeds. 


Lrrps.—The lecture hall of the Leeds Church 
Institute, which was used as one of the places of 
meeting during the recent Church Congress, has been 
considerably enriched by the introduction of decora- 
tion and stained glass. The decoration is in accord- 
ance with the style of the building, which is Gothic 
of the fourteenth century, and consists of dado, 
arcade, and courses of ornamental bricks—with 
spaces left for the introduction of subjects from 
Church history, one of which, the landing of 8. 
Augustine, has already been painted. The three 
large roses in the tracery of the east window con- 
tain busts of the Latin and Greek fathers, together 
with a figure of our Lord as High Priest, surrounded 
bythe Evangelists and 8. John Baptist. ‘T'he smaller 
piercings contain angels. The lower lights are 
filled with painted quarries and coloured borders. 
The whole of the decoration and painted glass is 
by Powell Brothers, of Leeds, under the direction of 
the architects, Messrs. Adams & ielly. 


WATH-ON-DEARNE.—Two stained glass windows 
have just been erected in the south aisle of All 
Saints’ Church, Wath-on-Dearne. They are of two 
lights each and of large size, and are designed in the 
richest style of the Tudor period. In one window, 
on a foliated ground, are shields and other heraldic 
devices, while in the other, likewise on a rich ground 
of foliated work, are medallions of angels holding 
texts. The window has been executed by Messrs. 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London, from a 
design by Mr. Bentley, and the stonework of the 
windows has been carefully restored, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Hadfield & Sons, architects, Sheffield. 


—_—___. 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


BuRTON-ON-TRENT Buinpina Company.—The 
report of the directors of this company has just been 
issued, and it appears from it that there will be a 
dividend to the shareholders of 2 per cent. This 
will take £520 18s., and will leave a balance from 
the year’s receipts of £37 14s. 8d. for the expenses of 
the current year. The mortgage debt has been re- 
duced by £1,650 during the year. The rents of the 
houses belonging to the company have beenincreased. 
From the balance sheet it appears that the capital 
of thecompany amounts to £26,117 ; the debts owing, 
to £3,471 6s. 9d., and the value of their property to 
£30,466 19s. 5d. 


THE QUEEN’S PERMANENT BENEFIT BUILDING 
Society, Hutu.—The first annual general meeting 
of this society was held at its offices, No. 9, Scale- 
lane, Hull, on Monday week. ‘The report of the 
directors, which was unanimously adopted, states 
that during the year 15063 monthly subscription 
shares had been taken, 340 of which, amounting to 
£17,000, had been advanced upon twenty-six different 
properties in Hulland the neighbourhood. The sub- 
scriptions, &c., received upon ordinary and advanced 
shares amounted to £3,923 16s. 3d.; and the amount 
received upon loan was £13,240 6s. 10d., making 
the total receipts for the year £17,164 3s. 1d. After 
paying all expenses, a balance or profit remains of 
£135 7s. 6d., or equal to 10 per cent. upon the capital 
employed, £50 13s. 8d. of which sum has been set 
apart by the directors towards the contingent or re- 
serve fund. 

—_—__>__——_- 


The stonemasons of Bradford have notified to their 
employers that on the 1st of May, 1873, they will re- 
quire an advance of 3s. per week on the present rate of 
wages. The men state that in other trades artisans 
are receiving 35s, to 50s. a week, and they hope that 
when the time arrives the advance will be generously 
conceded without the necessity of a suspension of 
labour. 


Sutercommunication. 


—_—_»——_—_ 


QUESTIONS. 


[2675.]—Books, &c., for Articled Pupils.— 
Will some of the elder members of the profession kindly 
answer the following question, which is to us a very 
important one? We have two years of our articles 
unexpired (haying served already 23 years), and we 
wish to know what course of study, &c., we should 
pursue to become good practical architects. We can 
do general office drawings, &c., and understand per- 
spective. If any gentlemen will kindly give us some 
advice as to what books to read, &c., they will earn the 
thanks of many more besidesthose of -THREE PUPILS. 


REPLIES. 


[2665./—Measuring Chimney Stacks.—Would 
“R. C.” kindly amplify his reply? In what district 
is the method he describes adopted? In high stacks, 
is not the price charged for the upper portions gradu- 
ally increased with the height, say every 10ft. or 20ft. ? 
What is a superficial yard of brickwork? It is to me 
something new, stated, I suppose, thus: 15 yards 
superficial stock brickwork in mortar 23 bricks thick. 
Most brickwork is stated by the rod reduced, or by the 
cubic yard or foot, with a superficial measurement 
extra for the extra labour on facing only, or for extra 
cost of a superior facing brick.—M. 


[2668.]—Measuring the Height of Chimney 
Stacks, &c.—The following is the most simple way: 
Measure the length of the shadow of the object whose 
height you wish to ascertain. Then place a staff (say 
one 10ft. long) perpendicular, measure the length of 
shadow which it casts, then asthe shadow is to the 
staff so will the shadow of the object be to the object. 
Asthe sun must be shining to enable a person to perform 
this operation, I will give another method. Get two 
staves (say one 8ft. and the other 4ft. long), place them 
at a convenient distance from the object, so that by 
looking across their tops you can see the summit of 
the object. Then measure the distance between the 
staves, and also the distance from the base of the object 
to the first staff. Having got this data, proceed in the 
following manner: Supposing the distance between 
the staves to be 10ft., and the distance from the object 
to the first staff 40ft., for every 10ft. between the staff 


A BCG D 


C and the object D allow 4ft. rise, to which add the 
length of the staff C. The truth of this will be more 
obvious by looking at the sketch. A Eis the ground 
line, B and C are the two staves, and D is the object. 
—GEORGE DURRANT. 


[2669.]—Circle upon Circle.—In answer to 
“J. E.,” I have to state that I have had as much expe- 
rience as any man on circle upon circle. I am making 
one at present. I have made as many as twenty at 
one time. I have tried all ways. I have made them 
from Nicholson’s, but I found it a very roundabout 
way. Inow get my heads out as I would a handrail 
from face moulds in two pieces, and what cuts out of 
the underside makes the sash head and beads already 
faced up, and ready to gauge up to the proper size. 
With respect to teaching handrailing and skew bridges 
in schools, I can tell you that there is a deal of twaddle 
taught, very little to the benefit of the master for 
whom they work. I greatly object to people teaching 
a trade they know very little about. There should be 
a practical man to each trade, and not an art master 
who can only give the plan and not the working de- 
partment. Should I be permitted, I will give you a 
drawing showing my system of circle upon circle.— 
JOSEPH RILEY (author of ‘System of Handrailing’’), 
Leeds. 


[2671.]—Party Walls.—I have a somewhat similar 
case to that alluded to by your correspondents. My 
north external side wall of my house abuts on the gar- 
den of my neighbour. He has erected against my said 
wall a one-story brick building, but he gains no support 
from my wall, neither has he cut into or plastered it. 
If my wall were pulled down his building would in it- 
self be self-supported, and would be an erection with 
brick walls on three sides and one side would be open. 
This occurs in the metropolitan district. I have asked 
him to contribute towards the cost of the portion of 
my wall which he so uses, but he positively refuses. 
The district surveyor says he cannot interfere, as it is 
@ mere private matter between ourselves, and that so 
far as the public are concerned there isa good and 
sufficient wall between the two buildings in accordance 
with the Building Act, and that the question as to 
whether the wall is jointly owned or belongs wholly 
to one person does not concern him. Have I any 
remedy either to compel payment or to force my 
neighbour to build a separate wall ?—P. B. W. 


ee ee 


Mr. George Scott, of Brighton, has been appointed 
to the curatorship of the New Public Free Library 
and Museum, Brighton, atasalary of £150 per annum. 


_ There were about 20 applications for the appoint- 
ment, 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


CASTING OF THE STATUE OF THE LATE PRINCE 
Consort.—The bronze equestrian statue of the late 
Prince Consort, to be erected upon the Holborn Via- 
duct by the City Corporation, was successfully cast 
on Tuesday afternoon at the HEecleston Foundry, 
near Victoria Station. The mould was placed in a 
huge flask, within the walls of which it lay em- 
bedded in sand. The legs and the head of the horse 
and the rider had been cast previously, and were now 
fitted against the mould with the bare edges touch- 
ing the main body, in order that the fusion might 
take place on their coming into contact with the hot 
metal. On the right of the door was the blast fur- 
nace, where the copper was being melted, and on the 
left were the two air furnaces, in which the alloy or 
white metal, consisting of zinc and tin, was under- 
going a similar process in two crucibles. The hour 
fixed for the casting was four o’clock, and all being 
ready by that time, the phig was withdrawn from 
the blast furnace, and the liquid copper was decanted 
off into a crane ladle, an enormous cauldron capable 
of holding more than two tons, which had been pre- 
viously well heated. When the bright red stream 
had -ceased to flow, the crucibles glowing with a 
white heat were drawn up out of the wells of the air 
furnaces, the molten metal belching out brilliant 
green flames and dense columns of white smoke. 
These crucibles were then emptied into the large 
ladle. The fusion of the two metals produced a very 
fine effect with the dazzling jets of flame crowned 
by waves of smoke. ‘The ladle was supplied with 
an ingenious mechanical arrangement by which it 
could be tilted in any direction by one man and its 
contents distributed slowly or fast at pleasure. It 
was now hooked to a “traveller” running on rails 
along beams, and, suspended in mid-air, was carried 
along until it was exactly over the tube in the flask 
leading into the mould, and slowly canted over, as 
the lava-like stream of fluid bronze rushed hissing 
and seething between the inside core and the outer 
skin of the model. The gas generated escaped by 
means of pipes, and was immediately ignited, the 
spare brass oozed out and ran away into a trough, 
and the cast was completed to the satisfaction of 
everybody concerned, the operation having lasted 
only half an hour. Mr. C. Bacon is the artist of the 
statue. Messrs. Young & Co., of the Eccleston 
Foundry, are now engaged in executing the Welling- 
ton bronzes for 8. Paul’s Cathedral, which, it is 
confidently expected, will all be completed in a short 
space of time. 


EpinpurcH.—In the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh, 
has recently been erected a monument to the memory 
of Mr. Thomas Ross, to whose liberality Edinburgh 
was indebted for the fountain recently erected in 
West Princes’-street Gardens. Itis the work of Mr. 
John Rhind. Measuring 15ft. in height, it rises from 
an elaborately moulded base, the lower part of the 
shaft being covered with Celtic ornament, and the 
upper part presenting, in low relief, the stump of an 
old tree entwined with ivy. Another monument by 
Mr. Rhind, in avery different style, is placed against 
the west wall. This structure, designed after the 
Early English form of Gothic; consists of three 
cusped arches in freestone, supported on shafts of 
Inverness granite, and enclosing as many marble 
tablets. Over the arches, which project some little 
distance from the wall, and are groined underneath, 
rise three gablets terminating in ornamental crosses. 
In the centre gablet the arms of the family are 
elaborately carved, and the structure is further 
diversified with gurgoyles at the corners, floral bosses 
terminating the label mouldings of the arches, and 
capitals to the supporting shafts wrought in accord- 
ance with the general style. On the same wall is a 
handsome monument in freestone and marble, indi- 
cating the resting place of Mr. John Ritchie, one of 
the founders of the Scotsman, designed by Mr. 
William Brodie, R.S.A., and executed by M‘Ewen. 
This work isa fine specimen of the application of 
Gothic architecture to monumental purposes. From 
a plain base there rises on each side a square column 
supported by buttresses, and terminating above the 
wallhead in crocketted pinnacles, with finials in 
which the outline of the Scottish thistle is readily 
recognisable. A marble medallion ona gilt ground 
occupies the space between the heads of the arches, 
and the remainder of the wall surface is filled in with 
ivy leaves and berries carved in low relief. Another 
monument worthy of special notice is the Runic 
cross, erected in memory of the late Mr. James 
Valentine Hagart, of Glendelyine. Measuring fully 
12ft. in height, this structure presents on the lower 
part of its surface a panel inscription in raised letters, 
with ornamental tracery, consisting of twisted reeds 
and wreath of passion flowers. At the arms of 
the cross the ornamentation takes the form of 
thistle leaves, and round the edges run a bold bead 


and fillet. The work has been executed by Mr. 
M‘Ewen. 


KENsINGTON.—The memorial statue of Lord Hol- 
land, a joint work of Mr. G. F. Watts and M. Boehm, 
has been placed on the south side of Holland Park, 
Kensington, along with a characteristic railing and 
some bronze castings, comprising panels in relief of 
fish, &c., executed in a manner which the Atheneum 


calls Japanese for lack of a fitter name, but which is | valuable, or, at all events, the most irreplaceable, ol 


strangely out of place and inartistic. 


Orr @tice Gable 


CoMMENCEMENT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL Qo. 
cieTIEs’ Mrrtines FoR Sxss1on 1872-73.—With © 
the approach of winter the various architectura] 
societies of London and the provinces are commencing 
to hold their sessional evening meetings. Several of 
the provincial societies have already held their in- 
augural meetings for the season, and the Architec- 
tural Association of London commences another 
and, we have no doubt, more successful session — 
than ever, this (Friday) evening by a conversazione, 
A short address will be delivered by the President, 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, A.R.I.B.A., and prizes 
of books will be distributed to those of the members 
who distinguished themselves by their studies jn 
connection with the various classes of the Associa- 
tion last session. On Friday next, November 1, the 
opening business meeting of the session will be held, 
when an inaugural address will be delivered by the 
President. On the following Monday, the 4th prox., 
the opening meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will take place, when Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
the President, will deliver an address. Thus both the 
senior and junior members of the profession in 
London will be provided for. 


A Promisep ConrripuTion TowARDS THE 
ForMATION or A New Sryite.—The ‘‘ battle of the 
styles,” which is still (says the Graphic) left un- 
determined in this old country of England, is 
apparently being brought to a conclusion in the new 
country. Chicago is preparing an astonishment for 
the architectural world which, from an esthetic point 
of view, is as novel as any of its achievements in the 
rapid manufacture of food. All its new hotels are 
to be amazing in size and splendour, but for “style” 
the establishment now being raised by Mr. Potter 
Palmer must be considered unique. That enterpris- 
ing personage has been traversing Europe with a. 
view to collect architectural suggestions, and the 
various fronts of his new hotel are to exhibit the 
results of his observations and reflections, and will 
display the spirit of the old eclecticism, which has 
hitherto been confined to metaphysical systems, in 
all its exuberant comprehensiveness. The building 
has three vast frontages. One of these, 254ft. in 
length, is to unite the characteristics of the Doge's 
Palace in Genoa, of the Church of S. Mark in Venice, 
and of an interior section of the Louvre in Paris. 
Our insular imagination fails in attempting to form 
a conception of the effect thus produced, but such, 
we are assured, is to be the fact. Another front, of 
about equal length, is less complicated in its decora- 
tions, which it borrows from ecclesiastical and 
palatial originals. It is modelled on a portion of the 
Vaudeville Theatre at Paris. France also supplies 
the style of a third and smaller front, and it is thus 
made to suggest “fashions” in building as absolutely 
as in dress. The hotel is to be some seven stories in 
height, so that ample space is given for the utmost 
flights of the architects’ fancies; and, if he pleased, 
he might have placed all the old styles of Europe 
one on the top of the other, as the architect of the 
Bodleian tower at Oxford disposed of the five 
Classical styles of Greece and Rome. Within this. 
enormous structure will be found as many as 830. 
rooms, professing to provide accommodation for no 
fewer than 1,000 guests. fy 


Ieswica Docxs.—Mr. Bateman, C.E., has pre- 
sented to the Ipswich Dock Commission a plan for 
altering the entrance to Ipswich Dock and improving 
the navigation of the Orwell: Mr. Bateman pro- 
poses to cut a new entrance at the south end of the 
dock, so that vessels can enter straight from the. 
river, and to form a lock, 250ft. in length by 50ft. 
in width, at an estimated cost of £40,000. Mr. 
Bateman further proposes an outlay of £70,000 in 
river improvements, so as to admit vessels drawing 
18ft. of water. 2 


New Coiieces 1x Campripce.—The college for 
the education of women, which is being erected upon 
the Huntingdon-road, and about two miles from the 
town, is progressing satisfactorily. The building will 
be ample for the purposes to which it is intended to 
be applied. The Leys Estate, situated on the Trump- 
ington-road, has been purchased by the Methodist 
Society for the higher education of sons of Wesleyans. 
A third scheme is also on foot for the establis # 
ment at Cambridge of a county college. It 
proposed that the County College shall be an ae 
ciation of shareholders, registered under the Join 
Stock Companies’ Act, with a capital of £24,000 in 
£10 shares, and that a college be built in Cambridge 
for 300 students. is 


DESTRUCTION OF STONEHENGE.—The voice of the 
Art Journal must be heard in defence of the mos! 


our national monuments. The British vulgarian ha‘ 
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attacked Stonehenge. Since the time of King David, 
and probably long before, “scrabbling on the wall” 
has been regarded as a mark of imbecility. But the 
barbarians who desecrate Stonehenge are not content 
with serabbling the customary references to the old 
worship of the Garden Gods ; they have cut their 
ignoble names deep and plain in one of the magnifi- 
eent trilithons. The work has been done by some 
one accustomed to the use of a chisel—a gravestone 
cutter, or the like, Mischief of this kind is conta- 
gious; it tends to reproduce itself, like a pestilence. 
We may expect to see knife and file and chisel un- 
loosed against this unique prehistoric monument ; 
and a work on which eight centuries of our history 
has wreught no recorded change may be reduced, in 
as many years, to an unsightly ruin. We cannot 
but think that the law might reach the offenders; if 
not, its arm should be strengthened in this respect. 

Tur READING CARPENTERS AND THEIR Em- 
pLoyErs.—A suitable celebration of the satisfactory 
solution of the wages question by the Reading car- 
penters and their employers was held last week in 
that town. About 80 masters and men dined to- 
gether. The chair was taken by Mr. Williams, and 
the vice-chair by Mr. Harris, builder, of Stanshawe- 
road. The Chairman, in the course of the evening, 
proposed “‘The Building Trade of Reading,” to 
which Mr. Harris responded. Mr. R. Webber gave 
the toast of ‘“‘ Health and happiness to their em- 
ployers,” which was also responded to by Mr. Harris. 
Mr. Redford, foreman to Messrs. Wheeler, responded 
on behalf of his employers. 

Tur Merroproriran Bripces.—The Works and 
General Purposes Committee has presented a report 
to the Metropolitan Board on the subject of bridge 
tolls, with a view of abolishing those impediments to 
free communication. Since the removal of the toll 
at Southwark-bridge the traffic over it has increased 
at least tenfold. The estimated cost of freeing the 
bridges on which tolls are still payable would be a 
million sterling; and it is proposed to raise this 
amount by extending the coal and wine dues. The 
coal dues bring in to the Corporation about £100,000 
a year, to the Board about £200,000; but they will 
cease in 1889, and meanwhile they are devoted tu 
other purposes. The Board must, therefore, have 
the co-operation of the Corporation of the City of 
London and of the Government. 

CHALK IN Coat Frres.—On p. 261 we gave the 
experience of a correspondent who, when a “poor 
parson,” used to burn chalk and coal mixed, from 
motives of economy. The Rev. Henry Moule—well 
known in connection with the earth closet which bears 
his name— suggests another method of utilising chalk. 
His system is to cover the bottom of the grate two 
or three inches deep with small lumps of chalk, and 
on the top of that layer to place an ordinary coal 
fire. He says: ‘‘ There may occasionally be some 
little slowness in the first kindling, but once kindled, 
the fire will generally, without additional fuel, and 
without any need of stirring, burn steadily for three 
or four hours. Any stirring should be of the coals 
alone.” In a moderate-sized parlour grate one 
supply of chalk has served for a fortnight; for till 
the chalk is converted into quick-lime, its value as 
“supplementary fuel” will continue. When the 
transformation into quick-lime is effected, its utility 
indoors for whitewashing, plastering, &c. and for 
outdoor purposes in the way of application to the 
land, is self-evident. Mr. Moule says that by this 
plan ‘“‘the consumption of coal for domestic purposes, 
and for warming large buildings, wlll be diminished 
50 per cent.” 

Pastorat Starr FOR THE BisHop or HErRt- 
FoRD.—On Tuesday afternoon the new pastoral 
staff, which has been subscribed for by the clergy 
and laity resident in the diocese, was presented to 
the Bishop of Hereford at a meeting held in the Shire 
Hall. The staff has been carved out of a piece of 
oak which formed one of the pillars of the episcopal 
residence, which is said to have formed part of a tree 
growing long before the Norman Conquest. The 


staff is embellished with silver and gold enamel work, |- 


and precious stones. Mr. Lodman, architect, was 
the designer, and the work has been carried out jointly 
by Messrs. Cox & Son, Southampton-street, Strand, 
and Mr. J. Keith. 


TUNSTALL.—The Local Board of Tunstall, Staf- 
fordshire, recently instructed Mr. John Elliot, C.E., 
of Newcastle, _to inquire into all the recognised 
systems of dealing with sewage, and to report to them 
on the subject. After a careful examination of the 
principal irrigation farms and of the different pre- 
cipitation processes, Mr. Elliot has advised the Board 
to adopt General Scott's process of precipitation and 
conversion of the product into cement. The cement 
made by the process, Mr. Elliot said, was very good. 
The Board thought the system feasible, and General 
Scott's terms for the use of his patent reasonable. 
The system is now in operation in immingham, West 
Ham, and Ealing. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


KNIGHTLEY Vv. WILKINSON.—(Before Mr. Bridge, 
at the Hammersmith Police-court, on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 17.)—The defendant, Mr. Wilkinson, is the 
owner of a building estate at Hammersmith, upon 
which a large number of houses have been erected. 
Towards the end of last year he let a plot of land 
to Mr. Foulkes, who gave a proper notice, and 
erected a carcass, but abandoned it at the end of 
December, when plate high. In this roofless condi- 
tion it remained till July of the present year, when 
the District Surveyor found men again working; the 
brickwork had been undertaken by one man, and 
the carpenter’s work by another. Upon each of 
these a “change of builder” notice was served, but 
each returned it, saying he was not the builder, but 
working for Mr. Wilkinson, to whom a change of 
builder notice was also sent, but he paid no atten- 
tion; hence the proceedings. For the defence, the 
interpretation of the word “ builder” was depended 
upon, but as the work of finishing was let out to 
several persons, the magistrate held that Mr. Wil- 
kinson had control, after the manner in which 
builders usually control their undertakings, that 
Mr. Wilkinson had stepped into Mr. Foulkes’s shoes, 
and he fined him 10s. and costs. Notice of appeal 
was given. 

a 


CHIPS. 


At Southampton a new music hall has been nearly 
completed. The building was designed by, and is 
being erested under the superintendence of, Mr. 
Bedborough, architect. Mr. Gambling is the builder. 


A new Wesleyan chapel has just been completed 
at Stacksteads, Bury. The building, which will seat 
800 persons, is of stone, in the Corinthian order, the 
architect being Mr. George Woodhouse, of Bolton. 


The ancient parish church of 8. Michael, Taten- 
hill, was reopened on Tuesday, after restoration. 
The church has been restored at a cost of about 
£800, and about £1,200 was expended in the restora- 
tion of the nave. Mr. Basil Champneys, of London, 
is the architect. 


A public hall is to be built at Clitheroe, under the 
Companies Act, at a cost of £3,000. 

A new Mission House has been opened this week 
at Arbroath, N.B. It is in the Gothic style, and 
consists of a hall and vestry, with an apse at the east 
end. It will seat 275 persons. Mr. Aitkenhead is 
the architect. 

The lease of Astley’s Theatre has been purchased 
by Messrs. John & George Sanger, who have placed 
the alterations in the hands of Mr. J. T. Robinson, 
architect, of Steeles-road, Haverstock-hill. The cost 
will be about £5,000. It willbe opened at Christmas 
as an amphitheatre. Mr. Robinson has lately exe- 
cuted Hengler’s Cirque, Victoria and Pavilion 
Theatres, and re-decorated Drury Lane and Adelphi 
Theatres. 

Two more London churches are to be destroyed 
and their revenues will be absorbed by other cures, 
The doomed edifices are those of 8. Martin Outwich, 
and 8. Peter Le Poer. 

The Graphic of Saturday last contained an excel- 
lent portrait of Sir Geo. Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


The restoration fund account of 8. David’s Cathe- 
dral shows that of the £25,000 required for the esti- 
mated work, £21,500 has been disbursed, leaving 
£3,500 to be raised. The repair of the northtransept, 
at a cost of £2,000, has been undertaken by one of 
the Canons, who will next year undertake to repair 
the roof of the Chapter House. 


Cadoxton Church, Neath, was reopened on the 
17th inst., after being completely restored and re- 
modelled. Some thirty years ago the church was 
for the most part rebuilt, and a new aisle added to it. 

A new church is in course of erection at Preston- 
ville, Sussex. 

The organ at Falmer Chureh,. which was built 
some years ago by Mr. Pileber, of London, has been 
repaired by Mr. Gates, of Upper North-street, Brigh- 
ton. 

A new organ, built by Walker, has just been 
opened in the Church of Monkton Wyld, Dorset. 
The compass is from CC to G, 56 notes, and the cost 
was £250. 

It is proposed to build a new market house for 
Ulverston, from plans by Mr. Grundy, architect. 

Plans are in preparation for the construction of 
buildings for the Scottish Military Depét Centres at 
Greenlaw, Hamilton, and Aberdeen. At Greenlaw 
alone the cost will be £30,000. 

A committee of the Chesterfield and Derby Insti- 
tute of Hngincers has been appointed to consider the 
possibility of erecting a memorial hall, to cost 
£29,000 to £30,000, in memory of George Stephen- 
son. 

Palmer's Hotel in Chicago will cost 1,500,000 
dollars ; the frontages will be 245ft., 253ft., and 125ft., 
and there will be 830 rooms. ‘The Pacific Hotel will 
have 475 rooms, and the Sherman House 275. 

Mr. Joshua Sallerfield, of Manchester, has given 
£10,000 towards the erection of a convalescent hos- 
pital for that city. 


Amongst the buildings in progress in Melbourne 
at the present time is a new arcade, which is to be 
erected, at a cost of £16,000, on the site of the Hay- 
market Theatre, which was burnt down about a year 
ago. 

A valuable Chinese idol having been presented to 
the Prince of Wales, he has employed Messrs. Rattee 
& Kett, wood carvers, of Cambridge, to construct a 
shrine for it. The idol is to stand near the entrance 
to Sandringham. 


Dante’s house in Florence continues to be utterly 
neglected; the windows are out, and the house has 
the appearance of being gutted. The only parts un- 
gions are the arch over the door, and the inscrip- 

ion. 


A prospectus has been issued of the Southport 
Pavilion and Winter Gardens Company, with a capi- 
tal of £40,000. The object of the promoters is to 
erect an aquarium, pavilion, conservatories, &c. 

On Monday week the Mayor of Leicester unveiled 
twostatues of Wickliffe and Latimer, placed in niches 
of the Congregational Church. 


At a meeting of the Darlington Town Council, last 
week, the report of the Hospital Committee was 
adopted, and it was resolved to erect the building 
forthwith, at a cost of £9,000. The architect is Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., of Darlington, to whom 
the first premium was awarded in March last. 


The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
has given his consent for the appropriation of Leyton 
Park House and grounds, consisting of twenty acres 
of gravel land, as the site of anew cemetery for north- 
east London; and a company has been formed to 
carry out the undertaking. 

A memorial brass has recently been placed in 
Exeter College Chapel, Oxford, by Messrs. Hart, 
Son, Peard, & Co., of London, in memory of Arthur 
Looman Burleigh, late Commoner of the College. 

At the last meeting of the Brighton Town Council, 
the salary of their surveyor (Mr. P. C. Lockwood, 
who has held the appointment for 14 years) was 
increased from £400 to £500 per annum. The reso- 
lution, which was proposed by the Mayor, was carried. 
by acclamation. 

—_>_——_ 


Grave Aetus. 
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TENDERS. 


BRIGHTON.—For works at 94, North-road, Brighton, 
new shop and alterations and additions. Mr. John Hill, 


architect ;— 
INGWHIGANI csccebecVouaccvcetboscersvcccdueeesdes £144 0 0 
BATIAiesss srdsdcdamhecdeadonecesancepeotetwetes 118 0 0 
FLA CPECOPLCA)} .cvcaccerecssescscccntudesdeoces 115 0 0 


BrigHTON.—For new church at Prestonville, Sussex. 
Mr. John Hill, architect :— 


ELOUR seers cneseussdeaesecavessusestdedsptessaanet £2100 0 0 
BrRIGHTON.—For the erection of public elementary 


schools, Richmond-street and Sussex-street, Brighton, for 
the Brighton School Board. Messrs. Banister Fletcher & 


J. 8. Nightingale, architects. Quantities by Mr. T. 
Simpson :— 

ga Bas 
34 “ase S833 
Cbs §685 S849 
oF Ho AhS GSO 
a Mess Ase 
“1S BAS 
HOTBNGS .....-..cescceeees £9953 0 0 £82 00 £30000 
Blackmore & Howard 9499 0 0 169165 30536 
Newnham ..........00006 9460 0 0 120 00 34000 
Allen & Baker.,........ 9443 0 0 172 00 33300 
BOTTOM vetdeseuteassatccsens 9395 0 0 220 00 33000 
Waterson & Co......... 9100 0 0 150 00 38400 
TOYTIONA Sw .-ccuceveenserss 9075 0 0 139 00 31000 
DiOCK YOR. scaccuvconteduee 8882 0 0 240 00 30000 
Cheesman & Co......... 8850 0 0 225 00 32000 
Spreadborough & Co. 8750 0 0 200 00 28000 
UW Clacasesdtvcveccanseres 8590 0 0 300 00 30000 
Stenning........c.ccsees - 8400 0 0 368 00 65600 
Chappell ...:...ccscsvcesse 8381 0 0 157 00 29600 
Bridgman & Nuthall 65221211 450 00 45200 


CHISELHURST.—For the erection of five cottages at 
Chiselhurst, Kent, for Mr. 0. Edwards, Hackney-road. 
Mr. William Mundy, architect. Quantities supplied:— 


SW.OOG Pecan ccevedadessssvesscvcctetededtevedersh ae £1546 0 0 
IVGMALING cases s svseuveresenvsarntededes stecche 1458 0 0 
IMIR Sa uscte as podeuseweeusscbatthammeanansdscldes 1348 0 0 
CHEMO IE 5.5... coostcaas cipapsns pane ssseoddopen> ocae 1288 0 0 
WUE «7 scepusouscodes cesduwceasredesupasvnunaetan 1174 0 0 
ESR UHI nc condesv eres cas dgcune oun¥ebecapscnassesn 1089 0 0 
PRADRG WW ieeutecdeaddedevanatsctessescudtcscescsss ee 1052 10 0 
DI VORS Janis castevederwouss savers nidewoowtvcctva 1050 0 0 


HASTINGS.—For warming the Pavilion on the Hastings 
and 8, Leonards’ Promenade Pier with hot-water appara- 


tus. Messrs. Cross & Wells, architects :— 

TT PUGS (covsudivedsssdrevarccnesewehhetuiinenteandersl £896 0 0 
BSiCGII Ge: OO inch cssehadavashessvenstenadasanasan 820 0 0 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes, & Co..........ee00 730 0 0 
QHGRIG. cs; cccaseccscnscsesoncddvesentetnveseersetey 725 0 0 
SMOKOW GiOOs sicsiccocceccscsccsesccapeatssecs 716 0 0 
Huggett ........0. éavuscendpsianetvocdisunamiendion 690 0 0 
DOTMIN GS. cen l can shuvecacecsaanandeentensasesiocess 676 0 0 
Barrow & Wils0u cic ccses vecheatvecceteenkent 670 0 0 
Fraser Bros. 615 0 0 
NIST cewssdocuba 598 0 0 
Jones & Son .....c..00008 578 10 0 
Alderton & Shrewsbur 570 0 0 
Wortner & Smith...... - 525 0 0 

sustveneutetarecvete prov’ 0'..G 


Cumming & Edmonds 
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Cuiprine BARNET.—For paving, Chipping Barnet, Herts. 
Mr. John Ladds, Chapel-street, Bedford-row, W.C., archi- 
tect and surveyor. Quantities supplied by Mr. Thomas 
Ladds :— 
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HANTS.—For mansion for the Rey. Wm. Smith, Wool- 


mer Forest, Hants. Mr. John Hill, architect, Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Lansdowne & Pollard :— 
For Walling. 
Drakes’ Concrete Company ........csserseeee £1292 0 
Other Trades, 
ARQINP OS LOCOCK Mereussprassaceosovestoessceeescre 4649 15 


HASTINGS.—For offices and stalls on the Hastings and 
S. Leonard’s Promenade Pier. Messrs. Cross & Wells, 


architects, Quantities supplied :— 
Partly Roofed 
with Lead. 
Howard sees £3470 
Vidler “s 


Brown 
Avard 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes, 

& C 
Patman 


HOLBORN.—For sundry alterations and additions at the 
Inns of Court Hotel, Holborn, for the Midland Investment 
Corporation. Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, architects. 
Quantities by Mr. W. Brown :— 


Longmire & Burge.... 
IBOY. Ce ecces Rab sccbscbeasoseseseaclesdscasscessaiecdaccscadse 


HOoLBOoRN.—For general repairs, cleansing and painting 
throughout at the Inns of Court Hotel, Holborn, for the 
Midland Investment Corporation. Messrs. Lockwood & 
Mawson, architects. Quantities by Mr. W. Brown:— 


Boyce 


Kent.—For erecting a villa at Cudham, Kent, for S. 
Packman, Esq:— 


Blake & Ramplen regula Aandi at: ath capi 527 


LANCASHIRE.—F or the erection of three houses in Firs- 


lane, Leigh, Lancashire, for Mr. John Smith. Mr. H. J. 
Boardman, architect :— 


Drafford (@ccepted)..iii.sessec-covesoocecsvees servoes LO24 


MitcHAM.—For drainage work, cesspits, and pumping 
machinery at Industrial Schools, Mitcham. Mr. H. Saxon 
Snell, architect :-— 


Wall (accepted) ....ccccercrsecres pepdassaeer 0 0 
Newport (Monmouth)—For the erection of school 


buildings at Newport, Monmouth, for the Newport School 
Board. Mr. Lawrence, architect :— 


PLOSSOR i ssaccejuocassesoestssceccescnssscseecaessvanerenses £1516 
IWiHitaKer 2s... .deevccsese 1500 
Bevan & Sons.......... 1495 
MUICHOPAS Tesescesvescwsvee 1492 
LiMtON. ..ccccccscsccscccceceeesceccccoosers 1473 
FI aAOl A ckkecwsse cesses 1422 
Tomes & Allen ....cecessesereseeseseeoceveveeseeeeeoeces 1400 
Miles (ACcepted)....scccsserseceseeeecerereeceeeeneess 1400 
Architect’s @Stimate......cccsececerscesecesesesconee 1260 
NUNBATON.—For new Wesleyan Chapel, Nuneaton. 
Mr. W. Burton, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Marriott c.csccrsscceccesessecvescsssensvocceses £1860 0 0 
Linnells 1570 0 0 
Towers ... 1408 15 2 
Neal .... 1350 70" <0 
DACKTOO, sar cpervenspersecskcecssneostas 135070) 10 
Lavy Me sceusee. denuecwecrtavescsesercscetssrses 1290 0 0 
T.& G. Harrold .... 1247 15 0 
SPCNCOP cocsvessarcessececccespanessesrsuesanesaee 1183 13 8 
Fox & Hood (accepted) ..........seceeree 1160 0 0 


Purnny.—For the erection of a boat-house on the bank 
of the Thames, for Messrs. Robinson & Sims. Mr, G. 
Edwards, architect, Quantities not supplied:— 


Hawkes 
Gibbs 


Perreveeererrr rere) 


PUTNEY.—For the erection of cow stables for Mr. F. J. 
Morrison. Mr, R. Niblett, surveyor, Quantities supplied:— 


Adamson & Sons .......sccseccovees a yt) 
Aviss & CO........s0008 318 
AICS (ACCEPUCE) “iste cassaccevaatwonatucsseseenvendes 280 


SHooTER’s Hiiu.—For painting and general repairs at 
the Shrubbery, Shooter’s Hill, for W. Carter, Esq. Mr. G. 
Judge, jun., architect :— 


Blake & Ramplen 


PervreTerieer erie tre 


STANSTEAD.—For the erection of new school at Stan- 
stead, Suffolk. Mr. Fowler, architect. Quantities not 


supplied :— 
SCObbasissacvecesseepeudeussnnenesenenstheapsbenass .. £346 0 0 
CORAZON cacecepessankeakecrceuhveanecana sense ase EDL ONO 
POOPRON = cove ccheareesy senibuceehassa 237 0 0 
"THEODMICS scscrecseussteeanencatunes 21910 O 
Smith (ACCOPTOG) voce ccsvesvenseccotsserncvoraw 201 18 0 


West Cowess.—For the erection of two villa residences 
at West Cowes, Isle of Wight. Mr. Thomas Dashwood, 
Ryde, architect :— 


SEN GMOS caeedoudacn ere Unesersesersasteteusenacerertnerde £2768 
Bot ataraee 2695 
Jolliffe .. 2570 
WDLOViecwncdscaverves coGesbiphassvusevesbdupetcesvesslvacs 2489 
Barton bes. donseccavswatuvs avapeschabasshs popsdeciekeees tae 2345 
Meader (Accepted) .c...sccccacsecssserenvacccoesceusse 2270 


WoORPLESDON.—For the erection of new national school- 
room and teachers’ house at Wood-street, Worplesdon, 
Surrey. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 

Swayne SONS... cdideres cosbsonksworaseebas £564 
Pearce & Clark 
Garnett 
Mason 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 


application to 
BATH STONE OFFICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
—<__. 


Diy ory Oo LE CES. 


GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 
Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 


The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &. 


[ADVT.] 


(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable or Gothic Architecture, at prices a* 
under. 


In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester: — 


Per Equivalentto 

1,200 Slates. per square 

Best Green Slatesl4by7... ... 217 6 ... 16s. 6d- 

Do. do. U3sDyr8)\ 06. esol Se OMe OR OCs 
Do. do. US DY: F Sao, acetal 2 DIU. pecs sya aHe 
Do. do. 12 by Toe” Set eS eee aes 
Do. do. IZ by 6" .), Were! Wi (anal sje Pea: LSP. 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference Testi- 
monials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained on ap 
plication to 

MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 


Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, Picca- 
dilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 


| Westminster. 


~ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHESTER, October 31.—For plans for the alteration 
and improvement of S. Paul’s Church, Boughton. The 
architect whose plan is most approved will be employed 
as the architect of the works, on the usual conditions, 
and a premium of £20 will be given for the second 
best.—Rey. H. Falloon, S. Paul’s Parsonage, Chester. 


CuEsTER Union, February 1, 1873.—For designs 
and estimates for a new workhouse to accommodate 
500 male and female inmates, with the requisite offices, 
&c. Premium of £100 for the best, and £50 for the 


second best design.—Mr. William Keartland, Clerk to ; 


the Guardians, Chester. 


LEYBURN Union, November 14.—For plans and 
specifications for a new workhouse, to be erected at a 
cost not exceeding £3,000.. A premium of £50 will be 
given for the plans and specification chosen.—Mr. R, 
Chapman, Clerk to the Guardians, Leyburn, vid Bedale. 


THE RoyaL NORTHERN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(DWELLINGS FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS), 
October 31.—Premiums are offered by this society for 
sets of plans, with specifications, for labourers’ dwellings 
of the following description, viz:—Class I.—Separate 
cottages on one floor, or on two floors. Class IL.— 
Blocks of two or more cottages on one floor, or on twa > 


floors.—Mr. Alexander Yates, Secretary, 83, Union- © 


street, Aberdeen. 


VIENNA, December 81.—¥For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 


the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 


hoff Monument, Vienna. 


WRAYSBURY (Bucks), November 4.—For plans for 
schools and teachers’ residence.—Mr. Doulton, Vine 
House, Wraysbury, Bucks. 


ee 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


BATLEY, October 28.—For sewering, levelling, pay- 
ing, flagging, curbing, and channelling Balk-street.— 
Mr. T. Dean, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Batley. ; 


BomMBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For the 
concession of the right to lay down and work for three 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming, — 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to be 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 


British CoLumBta, January 15, 1873.—¥For the — 


construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G, 


U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner, Land and Works, 


Victoria, British Columbia. 


CANTERBURY, December 2.—For a concession of 


the town sewage.—Mr. R. W. Flint, Town Clerk, 
Castle-street, Canterbury. +a 


upon the land taken for widening the Crewe and { 


Crewe. 
DRIGHLINGTON LocaL Board, October 31.—For 


“8 
ei, 


socket-caps, plugs, and junctiou-pipes.—Mr. J. Smith, 


Solicitor, Birstal, near Leeds. Ks 


East Preston Unron, November 5.—For the 
erection of a new workhouse.—Mr. ,G. B. Nichols, 
Architect, Handsworth, Birmingham. : 


ELLAND-CUM-GREETLAND GAS ComMPANY, Nov. 


re 


eee 


Secretary, Gas Office, Elland. 
GASLIGHT AND COKE ComMPANY, October 31.—For 


the purchase of the coke manufactured at Beckton, 
from January 1 to September 30, 1873.—Mr. J. 0. 


Phillips, Secretary, Horseferry-road, Westminster. a 


purchase of old materials—Mr. F. G. Saunders, Secrez 
tary, Paddington station. 


core; paving, curbing, and channelling; tor paviors’ 


lane, Highgate, N. 


jetty, and other buildings on the West Pier.—Mr. Ww. 
Lees, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 


—For taking down and rebuilding the chimney-shait 
at the S. Pancras Schools.—Messrs. Richardson & Wag- 
horn, Surveyors, 7, Craven-street, Charing-cross, W.c. 
MertTropoLiTaNn BOARD oF Works, November 7.— 
For the construction of 2,257ft. of brick and pipe 
sewers and other works in Whitechapel.—M~. J. W. 
Bazalgette, Engineer to the Board, Spring-gardens. 
Morey Locan Boarp, October 30.—For levelling, 
paving, and flagging Upper Fountain-street, New- 
street, and Cross-street.—Mr. J. Rayner, Clerk to the 
Board, Morley. : 
NorrHamptTon, November 2.—For the erection of 
a large house, shops, and premises, in connection with 


chitects, 29, Abingdon-street. 


OKEHAMPTON (Devon), November 1.—For the erec- 
tion of school buildings to accommodate 125 boys and 
125 girls, and a residence for the master.—Mr. R. L. 
Fulford, Clerk to School Board, Okehampton, Devon. 


a a LS le 


a. 


the Swan Hotel.—Messrs. BE. & F. Law and Sons, ar-_ 


Crewe, November 1.—For the timber standing — 
Stafford line.—Mr. Whiteman, Prince Albert-street, — 


a 
r, 


the purchase of the surplus stock of mains, bends, 4 


—For the purchase of the tar and ammoniacal liquor — 
for a period of one or three years.—Mr. R. West, 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, October 30.—For the — 


Hornsey Locat Boarp, November 2.—For the | 
supply of granite, rag, flint, ballast, clay, and hard — 


work; and for collecting and removing the dust, &¢.— 
Mr. W. Hammond, Clerk to the Board, Southwood-— 


Kincstown HARBOUR, November 7.— For the 
erection of stores, storekeeper’s dwelling-house, timber — 


LEAVESDEN WooDSIDE (near Watford), October 31- 
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THE WORKMAN’S SHARE IN 
ARCHITECTURE—I. 
Wauat it WAS. 


UR poor ‘*‘Malade Imaginaire” of an 
age, whose chief ailment seems to be 

the belief that it has all the diseases on record, 
and whose worst symptoms come from a 
surfeit of doctors’ stuff, never finds any lack 
of medical advisers. ‘Their opinions are con- 
tradictory enough, but their way of proceed- 
ing is one and the same. They begin by a 
discourse on the alarming nature of the ill- 
ness ; they work on the patient’s nervousness 
till his blood runs cold, and then out comes 
the inevitable pill-box: In architectural 
matters this sort of thing happens regularly 
once or twice a year ; of late we have had a 
specimen of it almost every quarter. The 
trick has been played so often that it really 
must be losing its effect. 


tell a more terrible tale. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the fraternity will not be dis- 


couraged. The faster they arrive, the surer 
they are to be found out, and the sooner will 
their unhappy dupe pack them all about their 


business, and go to his work with a will. 


It is not by being frightened at the evils of 


the time, either in art or anything else, that 
we shall ever get rid of them; nor is it by 
letting ourselves be persuaded that they are 
worse than they are. Sensational writers, 
who are nothing if they cannot make their 
readers’ hair stand on end, paint them of 
appalling magnitude. If they are only lucky 
enough to see a mouse, or even to hear of one 
at second-hand, they cry out instantly that 
there is a lion in the way; and people who 
run first and look afterwards are sometimes 
persuaded that there is. It may be worth 
while to examine pretty closely the last new 
source of terror, and see if it really makes the 
path on which architecture is now travelling 
quite so impassable as we have been told. 
This, of course, is the separation between 
design and workmanship: the fact that our 
buildings are arranged and put into shape, 
not by the men who erect them, but by 
architects who, as a rule, do not handle a 
mallet or a chisel. This fact, we have just 
been solemnly assured, is enough to ruin our 
architecture beyond all hope. All the struc- 
tures, of whatever age, which are worth 
looking at, were put up, it is stated, on pre- 
cisely the opposite system—the system, that 
is, of every workman designing his own 
work; and till we adopt the same one, we 
are only going on more and more certainly 
to destruction. ‘This is such a sad conclusion 
that one hesitates to be convinced of it by 
the loudest vociferation. Considering it 
calmly, there seem to be two things still 
unproved: first, that this was the actual 
system of all past ages; and, secondly, that 
even in that case it must always be the only 
possible one. 

The latter of these is a theoretical question, 
ind, like others of its class, may be left for time 
co answer. The former relates to a matter of 
‘act, and can surely be settled one way or the 
other. If there ever was a period when all 
work was designed by the men who did it, 
hat period, it will probably be admitted, was 
luring the Middle Ages, and to them, there- 
‘ore, the inquiry may be limited. All that is 
1ecessary 18 to take any first-class building, 
ither in England, France, Germany, or any- 
vhere else where the Gothic style prevailed, 
ind ask if it is possible or conceivable that it 
grew up in the haphazard way in which we 
re told. Look at Lincoln Cathedral, or 
salisbury ; look at Chartres or Laon, look at 
aimburg, or the Church of Our Lady at Treves, 


Each new comer 
must by this time be hard put to it to outdo 
his predecessors—to make a longer face, or 


and try to conceive such structures shaping 
themselves so by the individual caprices of 
the masons and wallers who built them. It 
is precisely the general design—the one all- 
mastering idea by which the details are bound 
together—which is the most striking thing 
about them. Itis this that everybody sees, 
from the most ignorant to the most cultivated, 
and cannot help seeing, unless he looks at 
them like a fly, by a square inch at a time. 
It needs no more than ordinary eyesight 
to dispose of such a theory as that of 
the Quarterly Review, with all its conse- 
quences. The main thing in every great archi- 
tectural work, whether ancient, Medieval, 
or modern, is its general design, and the highest 
place in architecture is that of a general 
designer. When we come to painting, sculp- 
ture, and decoration, the case is different. 
Details of these classes lose their life and 
spirit unless they are executed by the very 
men who invent them, and in these our pre- 


sent practice is consequently far from what it 


ought to be. Architecture proper, on the 
contrary, which deals with arrangement, con- 
struction, composition, which binds all the 


parts together into a whole, and gives usa 


majestic figure instead of a heap of disjointed 


limbs, must obviously, and as a matter of 
necessity, have always gone on a different 


principle. The man who designed a cathedral 
certainly did not builditall with his own hands; 
probably, in a majority of cases, he built no 
part of it whatever. If he had talents for 
sculpture, he may have done some of the 
carving, or if he had talents for painting, he 
may have done some of the coloured decora- 
tion ; but his architecture was none the better 
if he did, and none the worse if he did not. 
A judge of sculpture and painting he must 
have been, or he would not have been able to 
control the decorative workmen so as to make 
their work harmonise with his; but it does 
not follow that he always, or often, worked 
along with them. In a large building he 
would usually find enough to do without, for 
the general design of a large building is no 
trifle. It is enough, and must always have 
been enough, to demand the highest efforts of 
the ablest men that could be found. True, 
the Medieval architect did not have to design 
every detail himself, as have his nineteenth 
century successors; but he had to do what 
needs no less care and diligence, to fix rigidly 
the limits within which others might design 
them. His first business, no doubt, was to 
settle his plan and decide how to vault and 
roof it; to fix on height of his piers, the 
curves of his arches and groin-ribs, and the 
levels of his strings, parapets, and ridges. It 
sounds simple enough; but, perhaps, no man 
now living knows the thought and labour, 
the years of study, and the moments of 
happy invention, which in a first-rate edifice 
it involved. Yet all this was but the skeleton 
of the work. When it came to the clothing 
it with the forms of beauty which we see, it 
is hard to tell how much to attribute to the 
master-mind, and how much to others. It 
may be imagined that the treatment of minor 
secondary divisions might be turned over to 
‘subordinates ;” we might fancy one settling, 
for instance, the general disposition of parts in 
a transept front, another dealing with the 
choir, and a third putting his whole imagina- 
tion into some such lovely tower as those at 
Lincoln or Caen or Senlis. Even this is diffi- 
cult, in many cases, to believe in; there is 
such an unmistakable unity about the com- 
position that a divided authorship, even to 
this limited extent, seems impossible. It is 
to be remarked, too, that although it were 
proved that this sometimes, or even often, 
happened, it would be a very different thing 
from proving that each individual workman 
designed his own work. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that we owe the composition of the 
east end of Lincoln Cathedral, not to the 
master-mason who arranged the general 
scheme of the thirteenth century work there, 
but to some one else who filled in the outlines 
he had supplied ; still, this some one else did 


not pile up the whole east end himself. It 
took many workmen, we may be sure, to do 
it, and in doing it they were not carrying out 
their own ideas at all, but those of another. 
So it must have been everywhere, and in all 
ages, wherever any great work was produced, 
Unity is the first condition of art, and it is 
only to be attained by subordination. In a 
perfect system, the greatest man would be 
entrusted with what requires the greatest 
powers—namely, general design, and would 
have the choice and control of the workmen 
who over-ruled, each according to his ability, 
some less and less important division of the 
common task. 

So much, then, for what was not the work- 
man’s share in architecture. There was no 
art commune formerly, any more than now, 
in which everybody did as he listed. There 
was no dead level with the same lot for each, 
whatever his intelligence, his experience, or 
his preferences. As arule, we may be sure, 
from the results, that there was not the one 
thing that is even worse than this—an up- 
side-down subordination—with the fools at 
top, and the wise men at bottom. Such 
a system is and has been common enough in 
most spheres of labour, where wealth and 
influence and plausible pretence never cease 
from trying to keep down practical ability. 
In the architectural world, for several 
centuries during the Middle Ages, practical 
ability did somehow manage to get to the 
top and keep there, with the results we see. 
When it does so again, and as far as it may 
be doing so now, we shall see results of the 
same kind. The great desideratum for our 
architects is not their being workmen or not 
workmen, but their being fitted, both by 
talent and by training, for the position they 
hold ; and for our architecture itself, the 
pressing want is that they should be able to 
get subordinates who are equally fit for 
secondary places. It does not seem possible 
that in the Middle Ages themselves any large 
part of the workmen can have had to do with 
design, even in details. Capacity for design- 
ing is not universal, nor can it be said in any 
high degree to be common, and yet many of 
the very smallest details in good Gothic work 
do display it in perfection. No doubt, then 
as now, a large proportion of workmen had 
purely mechanical abilities, which, by the way, 
are by no means to be under-rated. But 
those who had the power of invention found 
opportunities of using it, and constantly 
greater opportunities as their power matured. 
In minor details, no doubt, such men fre- 
quently designed their work as they went on, 
and this gives life and freshness to it if it is 
of a decorative character. There is no advan- 
tage in having purely mechanical work 
designed by the men who execute it, though 
there may often be a great advantage in 
having it designed by an architect on the 
spot, who can look at his half-completed 
building and see what it wants. Its form 
once wisely fixed on, however, it matters 
little who chisels it out. While it is only 
geometrical forms and plane surfaces that are 
in question, itis of very little consequence 
whether they were invented by the man who 
works them or by another. <A waller will not 
put any more art-feeling into his wall, even 
if itis he instead of the head designer who 
settles how many feet high it is to be; and 
so of everything else that is merely done by 
rule and line. But when it comes to carving 
or inlaying, and much more to the higher 
branches of figure sculpture and painting, 
it is adifferent matter. It is here, for the 
most part, that modern architecture fails ; 
not so much, in its best examples, in its 
general design as in the lifeless character of 
the decoration. We lack workmen who are 
competent to it; and the few artists who 
might be competent refuse to recognise the 
necessary limits to their freedom. We can 
see that the decorative workmen of old had 
liberty to design their own work, but it was 
liberty within rigid bounds, and the more 
important the work, the more closely the 
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boundaries had to be observed. There were 
the limits of the general form and size of each 
particular detail. If it was a doorway, for 
instance, its outline and dimensions were fixed 
by the internal planning, the height of the 
stages, and the general scheme of the eleva- 
tion. The proportions of the arch had to 
harmonise with those of other arches around 
it, and its section, down to the minutest 
moulding, might only be varied within the 
limits of the style. The style, we may say, 
was the key in which the whole building 
was pitched, and this once settled, every 
workman, whether he approved it or not, was 
obliged to conform to it. No doubt there 
were conservatives and radicals in those 
days, men who much preferred the style of 
fifty years before, and men who were looking 
forward to the development that was to 
come fifty years later. But their liberty of 
choice did not extend to these ; the master- 
mason, while he felt their work to be invalu- 
able and indispensable, took care nevertheless 
that it should be in unison with his grand idea. 
The'sum of the whole seems to be this: that 
there were head designers, as to whom it is not 
of the slightest importance whether they were 
called architects, or master-masons, or any- 
thing else; that there were art-workmen who 
both designed and executed carving and other 
decorative details, and who had liberty of 
invention according to their powers, and with 
such restrictions as were needful to preserve 
unity of architectural feeling; and, lastly, 
thatthere were very many other workmen, such 
as wallers and ordinary stonemasons, who 
sometimesinvented, but much more frequently 
made to order, the details on which they were 
employed. ‘The work of these last, being 
done with rule and compasses, was not capable 
of either losing or gaining much in execution. 
Such things as piers and buttresses, or even 
string-courses, arch-mouldings, and tracery, 
were, in all probability, designed, at least in 
the best class of work, by those who were 
most competent to the task, and these would 
rarely be the men who were fit for nothing 
more than to work them. Between the 
Medizeval architect and the modern one the 
main difference was that the former passed 
his time on his building, and had the power 
(without which he might as well have been 
sitting at an office table a hundred miles off) 
of modifying and improving it as it went on. 
Contracts and extras had not been invented, 
and so the first ideas of the designer were not 
obliged to be his last ones. The difference 
between the decorative workman of the 
Middle Ages and his successor of to-day was 
much more fundamental: the one could 
design, the other only copies. Whether any- 
thing can be devised, beyond the little that 
has been done in the last twenty years, to 
lessen, this difference, is a point that may be 
considered. in another article. 


——_-____ 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL AND 
ROMSEY ABBEY. 


FE is almost impossible to conceive a greater 

contrast than that formed by the two 
‘buildings of Salisbury Cathedral and Romsey 
Abbey, which happen to be such near 
neighbours. The Cathedral in question is a 
model of grace and prettiness, and though 
really upon a large scale and covering a vast 
site, it does not appear grand or impressive. 
It has a toy-like look amidst all its perfect 
proportions and lovely detail. Romsey Abbey, 
on the contrary, though far smaller, is un- 
questionably the grander of the two. The 
Speciality of Salisbury among its cathedral 


compeers is that it is entirely composed in | 


one style—that of the Lancet period, or 
Karly English period of Gothic architecture. 
Early English this building literally is, pace 
Mr. Sharpe, as compared with its co-tempo- 
rary buildings on the Continent, with which 
it hes little apparent correspondence. As 
most of our readers will remember, this and 
the Cathedral at Amiens are gaid to have 


been commenced in the same year. The 
chronicles in this are particularly clear, 
William of Wanda having recorded that in 
the year 1220 the foundation of the present 
church was laid under Bishop Richard Poore, 
and dedicated in 1258, but the tower and 
spire are of a later date, and replace a lantern 
which was the original finish. 

It is the exterior of Salisbury Cathedral, 
rather than the interior, which has attained 
for it its celebrity as an architectural work of 
art, while at Amiens the internal effect is, as 
it should be, paramount. Could a building 
be conceived which would unite the charms 
of each, it would approach perfection ; but 
with regard to all things earthly it would 
seem always necessary that there should be 
a compromise and sacrifice of some one thing 
to attain another. It isa pity that we now 
know nothing as to the pristine finishing 
feature of this pile we are describing, for the 
rhythm of all the original structure remaining 
is so remarkable that we cannot conceive but 
that it would have been not less harmoniously 
crowned, and yet without the soaring tower 
and spire Salisbury would be bereft of its 
principal charm. It must, however, be con- 
fessed that our own opinion, however 
treasonable, is that the proportions of these 
are somewhat at fault. The two stages of 
the tower, built at different dates, are too 
equal, and the great height of the whole 
slightly detracts from the scale of the rest 
of the structure, and helps to give that toy- 
like look to the exterior view of the Cathedral 
which we have noticed. 

The absence of the usually numerous 
buttresses and pinnacles, and the promi- 
nence of the two transepts with that of 
the north porch, combine to give the sim- 
plicity with vigour of outline which are the 
striking excellences of the exterior. The 
detail, though excellent, is not remarkable, 
and the inferiority in consequence of the 
porch mentioned, to that in the similar posi- 
tion at Wells, is patent at the most cursory 
glance. The west front also, though intended 
as a tour-de-force, and for the introduction of 
sculpture upon a grand scale, falls far short of 
that of the Cathedral we have just named. 
The absence of western towers to terminate 
the wings of this facade renders their sham 
nature too evident; they hide, but of course 
do not follow, the lines of the roofs of the 
aisles, and the sky-line of this square heap, 
broken only by the gable end of the nave and 
the small turret at either end, is poor in the 
extreme. We have, however, in England, so 
few attempts to introduce the sister arts with 
architecture upon so important a scale, that 
we gladly turn our attention to the details of 
this facade. Whether or not it be wise to 
attempt their restoration, as is being done, is, 
in our opinion, most questionable, and it is 
already most difficult to discern, between the 
few happily unrestored fragments. of figures, 
those that have been (so-called) restored, 
and the new statues that are being placed, as 
funds permit, in the vacant niches. Ancient 
sculpture is too rare and precious to. become 
so lost, and grievously as this facade has been 
mutilated, it was a better study for the archi- 
tectural student before than since its restora- 
tion was commenced. 

Originally there were 123 statues arranged 
in five horizontal lines stretching from north 
to south, and the figure of our Lord seated 
in a vescica-shaped niche in the summit of 
the gable above them. The grouping of 
these sculptures is. in accordance with the 


verses of the hymn ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus.” 


In the first tier are represented the Angels, in 
the second Patriarchs and Prophets of the 
Old Testament; in another the Apostles ; 
then Doctors, Virgins, and Martyrs; and 
lastly, Worthies of the English Church. 
The few old figures are vigorously designed 
and posed, and those which Mr. Redfern, the 
sculptor, has added are fairly in keeping 
therewith, and as the work which he has 


commenced proceeds, the general effect in-. 


tended by the designers of this facade will 


become manifest. It is, without question 
far inferior to the splendid example at Wells 
and lacks the concentration of that at Exete: 
It is somewhat scattered and disjointed i 
design, and cannot for one moment be com 
pared with the chef d’wuvre of sculpture an 
architecture combined in its rival at Amiens 
areminiscence of the entrance archways o 
which makes those of Salisbury appear, i 
common with most other English examples 
sadly insignificant by comparison. 

The interior of the Cathedral is narroy 
and not very impressive, the nave pier 
resemble those of Westminster Abbey, i 
their worst point—the setting of but fou 
slender shafts round a central circular one 
but they are far smaller, slighter, and mor 
flimsy in appearance. The effect is at bes 
pretty, and with the contrast of its dar 
Purbeck marble shafts and light freestone 
delicately coloured as it was, and with all it 
windows as once filled with the pearly an 
sparkling grisaille glass, it must have bee: 
charming, if not grand. Now the glare o 
light from the untoned windows prevent 
the full realisation of this. The choir seem 
bolder, but scaffolding at present’ obscure 
its proportions. It is in the hands of th 
decorators, who are said to be imitating wit 
care the old painted ornamentation, of whic 
sufficient remains existed to enable them + 
copy it accurately. We await the resul 
with interest, mixed with some trepidatior 
for itdid not seem to us that the drawing 
room-like neatness of the portions of the wor 
that seemed finished was either particularl 
attractive, or as vigorous as the untouche 
though faded colouring which met our eyei 
some places, and which, like all the rest c 
ancient work of the class we have seen, wa 
sketched in with a bolder and freer styl 
The Lady Chapel beyond is altogether sligh 
and delicate to an extreme, and the lack« 
manly vigour of design more striking thani 
any other part of the building. Salisbury! 
often quoted as the most perfect example c 
the graceful Laneet style; it is so in it 
entirety, but not in its quality. Far grande 
work is to be found elsewhere, aa in the nin 
altars of Durham, the transepts of York, th 
ruined portals of S. Albans, at Lincoln, Ely 
and Llandaff. We cannot pass: by withou 
notice the beautiful octagon Chapter House 
with its restored polychromatic seulptur 
the general effect of which is refimed an 
harmonious, though the prevalence of 
washy blue and the glare of untoned gildin 
were, on closer inspection, somewhat w 
pleasant. It is sad to see that a considerabl 
portion, fortunately of the less importar 
work, is decaying from damp. in the walli 
The sculpture itself is rather rude and les 
excellent than that of the subjects im th 
voussoirs of the doorway that formis: th 
entrance to this chapter-house from th 
cloister. 

Romsey Abbey presents a startling cor 
trast from every point of view from the typ 
of work at Salisbury. Everything there’. 
massive, stately, and grand, and the mee 
tions made in the period of the Lancet sty! 
seem. to have: been of unwonted. boldness, t 
harmonise in some degree with the earl 
work of that of the Romanesque: ‘Transitio 
periods with which it was assimilated. Ui 
fortunately we have no such exact Teno 
ledge, as in the ease of the Cathedral, of tt 
precise. period of. its. erection, There wi 
originally a secular church here, of whic 
parts may be incorporated in the Abbey, whic 
was: attached to the famed Nunnery : 
Romsey, in which Mary, the- daughter 
King Stephen, was.an abbess.. The exteri 
is plain but. dignified, a simple eross plan ( 
a grand scale with massive low central tow 
over the crux, but the interior is the mo 
striking, and has. several peculiarities 
detail which seem. to have a foreign orig! 
We cannot, however, now enter into 4 : 


minute description of the structure, but m 
content ourselves, with having: pointed it o 
from. its character. and position.as a remar' 
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ble contrast to its more celebrated neigh- 
your, and an example to show that it requires 
omething more than bulk to attain archi- 
ectural dignity, since in the cases we have 
eferred to the smaller pile unquestionably 
years away the palm, at least, in this respect. 


ee Saas 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


[ Exhibition which has just been opened 
for the season at the Egyptian Hall, 
-iccadilly, has for some years taken a promi- 
ent place amongst what are termed the 
Vinter Exhibitions. Artists of undoubted 
nerit have contributed, and others it would 
ye gross flattery to call artists have sent in 
heir quota of paint-spread canvas. In point 
f fact, it is well known in the artistic world 
hat the Dudley Gallery is as much in the 
ands of a powerful clique, camarilla, or 
yhat you will, as the Royal Academy itself. 
Vith this our readers have no particular 
oncern. ‘They pay the customary shilling, 
nd half as much for a catalogue, but they 
ave a right to expect for their eighteen- 
ence a show of pictures a trifle better than 
he semi-annual display of a young ladies’ 
ollege or the competing national art-schools 
ssembled at South Kensington. The critic 
f the present day has something more to 
o than observe that the paintings would 
e better had the artists taken more pains, 
nd the works of Peter Perugino scarcely 
eed additional praise. That which first 
rikes the visitor is the great proportion of 
ym#0ble common-place subjects, barns, mud- 
anks, hovels, wretched without being pic- 
lresque, poverty without pathos, squalor 
ommanding no pity. In the matter of mere 
irt the leading artists are the most culpable. 
Vithout resorting to Madame Rachel, or 
1¢ more crafty manipulators of the strigil 
nd cosmetics of old Rome, there is an abid- 
1g belief amongst Englishmen that a lady 
1ould be as clean as may be. ‘‘ Watching 
rthe Return of Theseus” (70), by Mr. G. F. 
Vatts, a group of four very uncleanly young 
eople, is an example of all that is dirty in 
slour and bad in grouping. Next to the 
revalence of ignoble subjects, the utter 
morance of linear perspective which nine 
ut of ten of the pictures display is the most 
triking feature. Even sea beaches, with the 
sll-tale horizon to guide theeye, are not 
xempt from childish blunders. A view of 
sea beach or meadow is usually taken from 
ne beach or meadow, and the horizontal 
ne to which the eye of every figure in an 
rect position should reach is coincident 
ith the level of the distant sea or termina- 
ion of the meadow. Hogarth, in a clever 
aricature, ridiculed the perspective of the 
ainters of his day. Sweeping condemna- 
on without instance is little to our mind, 
nd it is difficult to dispraise works without in 
me Measure condemning the authors. In one 
espect the artists are ‘“‘ wolf's head.” No 


ne compelled them to send their productions | 


) the Dudley, but having sent them, they are, 
s far as free criticism may go, public 
roperty for praise or blame, according to 
heir merits, 

No. 4, a war scene, by Ernest Crofts, is 
xcellent in tone and drawing. No. 13, “A 
antern Shop in Cairo,” is about as bad as 
; conveniently could be. No. 19, an autumn 
cene, Field Talfourd, painted with almost 
credible rapidity, is full of talent, firm, 
eady, sure handling. No. 18, Salcembe : 
20 much foreground of uninteresting water, 
line inches cut off the bottom of this picture 
ould improve it. Tt is astonishing how few 
rtists have amy idea where to stop the fore- 
round, Claude framed his landscape at 
Oft. of foreground, and Turner in his latter 
orks did the same. His earlier werks, more 
articularly his naval battles, are simply 
idicrous, the ships being perched on walls 
f water rather than floating on a plane 
urface. No. 23 is. very clever painting, by 
V. H. Barrow, trve to nature as a photo- 
raph, but wholly uninteresting. The great 
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waves surge and break after the manner of 
waves, but there are no figures nor a single 
point of interest. ‘At Bay” (25), F. 
Slocombe, represents a leaguer out of luck 
awaiting the approach of a party of uncom- 
promising enemies. The composition is good, 
and the tone quiet. ‘‘ Midday in June” (32), 
R. W. Macbeth. Here is a girl trimming up 
rose bushes, a very harmless occupation, but 
scarcely worthy of being painted. It is, like 
dozens of others in the collection, without 
raison d'etre. ** Symphony in Grey and Green 
—The Ocean” (37), Whistler. Mr. Whistler 
sends three companion canvasses, to wit—a 
‘¢ Symphony,” a ** Nocturne in blue and gold, 
another in blue and silver, and which is the 
greatest impertinence it is difficult to decide. 
They are, one and all, without drawing, 
colour, or possibility. A whitewash brush is not 
an implement suited to the hand of an artist. 
These canvasses are simply silly, called by 
fanciful names. ‘‘ Youth and Age” (51), 
is as neat a caricature as could well be 
devised. An old woman, bowed with years, 
is represented as having stature of at least 
25ft., while a donkey foal, distant some 18ft., 
is nearly as large as a buck rabbit. Mr. 
Hughes can undoubtedly paint ; it might be 
worth his while to learn to draw. To turn 
to No. 53, ‘An Elizabethan Rough,” by 
Marks, one of the figures in his Academy 
picture, ‘*‘ Waiting for the Procession,” is a 
relief. Here is drawing, painting, and 
character. A large picture, ‘‘ At the End of 
the Reef” (65), Alfred W. Hunt, is not nature. 
A picture cannot be made without paint, but 
paint alone will never make a picture. No. 
61, a pretty and carefully-drawn sketch of an 
orchard, by E. G. Dalziel, bears a strong 
resemblance to the style of G. Mason, who 
exhibits—or did exhibit, for he has passed 
away within the last few days mourned with 
more than ordinary sorrow—three charac- 
teristic pieces Nos. 329, 335, 342. 

‘‘ Watching for the Return of Theseus” 
(70), by G. FP. Watts, “R.A. If Mr. 
Watts were a young and struggling man 
No. 70 would have been ignored in this 
review. Mr. Watts is neither one nor the 
other. He has simply chosen to send for exhi- 
bition a painting as injurious to his own fame 
as disagreeable to beholders. No. 71, ‘‘ The 
Old Hack,” Heywood Hardy, represents a 
cab and horse in the rain. A very clever 
picture, and though not poetic, has pathos. 
‘*« A Winter Gale in the Channel” (82), H. 
Moore: this is a study for a larger picture. 
From Portishead to Penzance, from the 
Mumbles to Margate, channel gales have 
been familiar things, but in Mr. Moore’s 
picture we fail to trace sign of channel gale. 
We never saw one composed of chalk, or 
even white paint. Why not in brimstone 
and treacle? ‘ Autumn Love” (96), S. 
Selomon: poetic, classic, charming. No. 94, 
G. Prendergast, is true to life, but like so 
many others, absolutely without interest. 
“The Dilemma” (101), two girls on one 
side of a hedge, and a bull on the other. 
Grass is green, but not Parisgreen. ‘+ Anchor 
Harvest, Deal” (116), Leslie, represents the 
bold spirits of Deal fishing up anchors at 
neap tide. Losers are seekers, and hiders 
are finders. A hundred and twenty fathoms 
of cable and anchor hastily slipped in the 
Downs, and expensively replaced at Dover, is 
not an unknown quantity in the mercantile 
marine, but Mr. Leslie might have made men 
average more than three and three-quarters 
of an inch in height, and his horses might be 
bigger than rats. No. 126, Val Prinsep : 
Mr. Prinsep can paint well when he pleases ; 
it is a pity he exhibited this picture. ‘The 
Rectory Gate ” (129), E. H. Fahey : a lovely 
piece; a sleepy rectory approached by a 
bridge over a sleepy stream; a lady playing 
with a couple of peacocks on the parapet. 
Parson’s daughter, undoubtedly. ‘+ Knole” 
(128), A. Dytehfield: excellent low tone. 
Who does not know Knole, the most pic- 
turesque place within the same distance of 
London; articts always welcome, and the 
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general public allowed to use the park as 
their own. No. 135, Calderon, is not up to 
his mark. ‘Young Corinthians Practising 
for the Games” (136), Talfourd : three giants 
aged about fourteen summers, a black dwarf 
ministering to them, and two brown dwarfs 
looking admiringly on. They are standing 
in a meadow, and, allowing for difference of 
stature for age, should all have been on the 
same line. ‘A Pastoral” (139), Mark 
Fisher : cattle ; the scenery much like Hamp- 
shire, inthe water meadows about Winchester. 
No. 150, Weigall, a poor thing, but his own. 
No. 169, portraits of Yeames and Wynfield, 
Calderon. This is described as a sketch. 
It appears to be a most carefully-executed 
picture, and the likenesses are speaking. 
“A Garden at Nuremburg” (200) is beau- 
tifully painted, but the figures are badly 
placed. ‘* Orpheus and Eurydice” (216), 
Watts: this picture is unsavoury. We did 
once see a man nearly as dirty, but he had 
just issued from the cloaca in the Corso of 
Rome, and was about to cleanse himself 
before a fire in the Via Borgonone, close at 
hand. ‘The Heart of Dartmoor” (231), 
Chagford. No tree is blue green at any 
time of the year. 232, Briton Riviere : 
‘¢ Horses.” No. 243, Mediterranean scene. 
Languid swell in knickerbockers: a superfluous 
painting. ‘Lions in Desert” (245), Riviere. 
Not equal to his wont. One lion in particular 
has been familiar from the box of toys of 
infancy. ‘Study of Spanish Bullfighter” 
(251), J. B. Burgess. The matador or 
espada is not the hero he appears to English 
imaginations. He is simply a cool hand of 
temperate habits. The headlong charge of 
the bull is evaded with ease and almost with, 
certainty. Excepting Tatto’s misadventure, 
an espada has scarcely been injured within, 
the memory of man. No one better or more. 
conscientiously depicts Spanish subjects than. 
Mr. Burgess. ‘ Andromeda” (283), J. R.S. 
Stanhope. A remarkable picture. The rock 
is not a specimen known to geologists, and’ 
the lady’s hair is not at all recognisable as. 
hair but for the fact that it seems to issue 
from the head. The drawing is good, and 
the flesh tints are natural, though not so 
clean as they might be. The countenance is. 
wooden. ‘ Whiting Fishing” (289). The. 
waters under the earth have never been seen, 
but none upon the earth are like those which 
threaten to engulf the whiting fishers. The 
boats could not live in such a sea. ‘¢ Pompey’s 
Pillar” (319) : hot and Eastern. ‘‘ Carnations 
and Corn” (828), Leslie: in his usual grace- 
ful manner. No. 334, Walker, a design for a 
large picture representing a female at the 
bar, with the greatest anxiety depicted on 
her countenance. This is a very clever 
picture. ‘Our Village” (341), Leslie, is 
another admirable work. ‘Squall in an 
American Forest” (294), McEntee, is much 
in the style of Corot. The young Ludovici, 
exhibits some promising studies. Severn has 
a charming Venetian scene, ‘‘ San Giorgio by 
Moonlight.” ‘Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, in 
the Seventeenth Century,” in the Flemish style 
(269), H. Wallis, and many others, deserve 
attention, but space does not allow a more 
extended notice. 


SS 
BRIDGE ROADWAYS.—I. 


T. cannot fail to have struck any one passing over 

a bridge, whether that bridge be intended for 

the purposes of locomotive or ordinary street traftic, 
that the character of the road laid over it differs 
from that adjoining it. If the bridge bea railway- 
bridge, the manner in which the permanent way is. 
laid across it is different from that adopted in the 
open line. The way in which the sleepers are laid, 
the transoms, guard rails, and other details, have 
all special features of their own, but as our present 
business is with road and street bridges, and not 
railway-bridges, we shall not enter into the latter 
subject. There is one exception to this almost 
generalrule,. It is in the case of stone arch bridges, , 
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In such instances, the ordinary roadway is usually 
continued unaltered in character over the bridge—at 
any rate, so far as the crust or top surface is consi- 
dered. A change is, however, frequently made in 
the substratum of the road, and this change is one 
which must be introduced with caution. Every one 
practically acquainted with road making, is well 
aware that the efficiency and durability of a road 
depends quite as much upon the under as the top 
stratum of materials of which it is composed. In 
fact, the foundation of a road is the great point to 
attend to in its construction, and it is just the point 
where, from ideas of false economy, the grand mis- 
take is made in the formation of roads. It cannot 
be too carefully borne in mind that if the foundation 
of aroadis bad and defective, no amount of top 
dressing, if the term may be used, will compensate 
for the evil. Tons upon tons of material may be 
used in the attempt to consolidate the surface, but 
the endeavour willbe futile. A road so constructed 
will be a dusty desert in summer, and a quagmire 
in winter. Numerous are the methods adopted by 
engineers and architects in forming roadways and 
footpaths over bridges, from the ordinary metalling 
and flagging to boarding the whole area of the 
bridge over with inch boards. This is the method 
to be adopted in the new Albert-bridge, as will be 
shown in a future article in the section of the road- 
way. But in order to employ some degree of order, 
we will commence with the roadway of an arch 
bridge of stone, an old type of bridge construction, 
which is fast becoming obsolete. In all probability, 
a stone bridge, similar to the London and Waterloo 
examples, will never again cast its shadow upon the 
waters of the Thames. The reason that very fre- 
quently no change is made in the character of the 
surface of aroad, when it is carried over an arch 
bridge of stone, is probably due to the fact that 
there is no necessity for so doing. The great weight 
and inertia of the bridge itself, are sufficient to render 
it indifferent to the manner in which the load is dis- 
posed. There is no need, as occurs in cases where 
the arch is replaced by iron girders, to deaden the 
effect of a passing load, or, by the introduction of 
cross beams, to ensure a particular distribution of it. 
The solidity of a stone bridge renders it insensible to 
all those dangers arising from the force of impact 
which: threaten the stability of its weaker brethren. 
In Fig. 1 is represented a half-cross section of the 
arch and roadway as usually arranged in stone or 
brick bridges. In the present instance, the arch is 
supposed to be of stone, which is shown alternately 
in section and end elevation to point cut that the 
coursing joints what is termed ‘‘break joint.” Were 
this precaution not to be ensured in building a stone 
arch, there might occur a ‘straight joint” right 
through from one face to the other, a piece of work- 
manship which no competent superintendent would, 
for a moment, permit. On referring to the drawing, 
it will be seen that immediately over the arch stones— 
that is, over the extradosal surface of the arch—a 
layer of puddle, Gin. in thickness, is placed. This is 
one of the points in the question under notice which 
requires particular attention. A thickness of 6in. is 
quite sufficient to keep the arch watertight if it be 
properly laid on. This operation consists in tho- 
roughly well punning and ramming it, until the whole 
layer has become completely incorporated. It must 
be kept in view that a comparatively thin layer of 
puddle clay, if properly manipulated, is infinitely 
more efficacious as a staunching agent than a large 
quantity improperly laid on. Ina word, it is not 
the quantity of puddle which makes a good job, but 
the manner in which it is worked. If, as not unfre- 
quently happens, a leak should be found to have 
taken place, and that the water trickles along the 
soffit of the arch, there is not the slightest use in 
adding more puddle in the attempt to staunch it. 
There is only one method of proceeding, which is to 
strip off the puddle in the neighbourhood of the 
leak right down to the crown, and do the work 
again. One thing is quite certain, that if the crown 
of an arch be not properly puddled, the water will, 
Sooner or later, find its way through, so that the 


economical plan is to make a good job of it in the 
first instance. Although there is some latitude 
allowed in proportioning the thicknesses of the diffe- 
rent layers or strata composing a road, yet it is 
acknowledged that the top of the puddle should not 
be nearer the surface of the road than 18in. 
It should be mentioned here that it is a common 
practice in the present day to substitute a layer 
of asphalte for the puddle. The advantages of this 
substitution are that an increase of headway is 
gained, as the thickness of the asphalte scarcely ex- 
ceeds lin., and there is not the same trouble and un- 
certainty attending the use of it. If the road be a 
metalled one, as it will be, unless it pass through a 
town, there will be a space to be filled up between 
the metalling and the puddle. This is shown at 
A A inthe drawing. It may be filled up by any 
dry, hard material, andif not sufficiently hard, should 
be rammed, in order to consolidate it. Upon this 
foundation is placed the metalling, B in the figure, 
for the roadway, and the material of which the foot- 
ways are composed. In country roads of an unim- 
portant character the luxury of a footpath is 
dispensed with, but in others there are, if not two, 
atleast one. The surface of the road is formed with 
a slight fall towards the side channels, so as to allow 
the water to run off. A very common mistake is to 
make this fall too great.. One in thirty is ample. 
We have seen roadways constructed so as to look 
like veritable arcs of circles. One of the disadvan- 
tages arising from rounding the surface of a road 
too much is that it is in consequence very 
unequally worn by the traffic. Itis evident that 
carts and vehicles will be driven over the flattest 
part of the road, which will, therefore, be the crown, 
and thus this portion of the road will be subjected to 
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a much greater traffic and wear and tear than those 
parts near the sides. A very good form for the 
cross section of a roadway is to draw two lines at a 
slope of one in thirty, meeting at the centre of the 
road, and join them for a distance of 6ft. by the arc 
of a circle having a radius of 90ft., which will be 
practically flat, with just sufficient slope to allow the 
water to run off. To finish the surface of a metalled 
road in a proper and durable manner, the steam- 
roller should be used, and it is gratifying to witness 
that an increasing employment of this valuable 
machine is being made. The material for the foot- 
paths, where flags are not used, is usually of gravel, 
if it can be obtained. But if it cannot, they may be 
constructed of any hard sound material that can be 
procured at hand, Ashes, cinders, and broken brick 
answer tolerably well in the absence of gravel. A 
very excellent footpath surface can be made with 
the fine red ballast which is procured by burn- 
ing a certain description of clay, which is very abun- 
dant in most districts. The footpaths should havea 
slight fall towards the side channels. Other methods 
of constructing the roadways and footpaths of 
bridges will be treated of as we proceed. A parapet 
is shown in Fig. 1, which, by the regulations of the 
Board of Trade, must be 4ft. in height in every 
bridge coming under their jurisdiction. It will be 
found that, according to the character of the bridge 
and the nature of the material of which it is built, 
so will the corresponding features of the roadway 
vary, Clearly indicating that for each especial case 
there is an especial description of roadway most suit- 
able. 
———_____. 
A new clock and peal of bells, which have been 
made for the church of 8. Peter, Walsden, by Messrs. 


Gillett & Bland, of Croydon, were dedicated by the 
Bishop of Manchester on Monday. 
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RICKETTY BUILDING IN LANCASHIRE. 


A FEW years ago there was a transient indica- 
tion of a desire to extend the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Building Act to Manchester and 
other towns unproyvided with any enactment for com- 
pelling the safe construction of buildings. As re- 
spects their safety from fire, provincial structures 
are very far from requiring such legislative interyen- 
tion as we do in the metropolis; but in the matter 
of stability —involving sufficiently thick walls, 
adequate foundations, and the like—it would cer- 
tainly appear that Manchester and its neighbourhood 
would be all the better for some such legislative 
pressure as a Building Act. During the month of 
October, just ended, the local newspaper accounts of 
accidents from falling structures have been simply 
astounding. Insecure foundations, insufficient shor- 
ing, ruinous roofing, and other such defective works, 
would seem to be the order of the day in and around 
the City of Manchester. A cotton mill is burnt 
down, leaving some high wall so ill-secured that it 
falls on and overwhelms the adjoining premises, 
Here is such a case, recorded in the Manchester 
Guardian, under the suggestive heading 


Fay or ANOTHER Burnt Minit WaAtt.—About 
two months ago Bank Top Mills, belonging to 
Messrs. T. and E. Ogden, cotton spinners, were gutted 
by fire, the two side walls of the building being the 
only portion left standing. One of the walls fell a 
few days after the fire, but the other remained 
standing till afew days ago, when work was com- 
menced to raze it. On Friday and on Saturday 
high winds prevailed, and the wall was obseryed to 
oscillate greatly, and, indeed, by some practical men 
it was said that it could not long stand insuch a gale, 
At two o’clock on Saturday afternoon it fell with a 
tremendous crash, the height of the wall falling being 
that of four lofty stories. Close to the mill stands 
a beerhouse, and at the time of the accident eight 
men were drinking in one of the front rooms. One 
of them, named Squire Oldham, was seriously hurt 
about the chest. 


In the same month we have another newspapél 
account of the fall of a roof in Manchester itself. 
By this casualty a woman lost her life under cir- 
cumstances indicating singular sang froid on the par! 
of the authorities. ‘‘ The deceased,” says the report 
“lived with a man, named Bowden, in the garret of 
a house in a court in Spear-street. The house wasin2 
very dilapidated condition, and Bowden had com- 
plained to the agent of the property that the ceiling 
was ‘bulging’ in. He could do no repairs to the 
house, and advised Bowden to leave it. On Friday 
night, about six o’clock, Bowden and the deceased 
werein the room, when the roof fell in, and the de- 
ceased was buried beneath the slates and rubbish. 
When taken out she was removed to the Infirmary, 
where it was found that she was dead. A nuisance: 
inspector said that in the performance of his duty 
he visited the house about fourteen days previously. 
and that Bowden then pointed out to him the 
‘bulging’ in of the roof. Witness, however, sav 
no reason to anticipate immediate danger, or he 
should have reported the house. John Ball, building 
inspector, said he had visited the house. The caus 
of the accident was the giving way of the bearing 
timbers of the roof, probably from dry rot.” ‘ 

Now, an accident like this, were it to occur ll 
London, would be certain to bring down a good pro 
portion of the metropolitan press upon the heads 0 
all the survivors concerned, with a running com 
mentary on architects and architecture; albeit ther 
is little enough of either in the construction of ¢ 
London dwelling-house. We will close our extract 
from these October newspapers with the followin: 
paragraph, recording the fall last Friday, 25th ult. 
of no fewer than half a dozen houses in Salford, : 
portion of the Manchester district :— 


Fa or Six Houses.—Yesterday six houses of : 
row of nineteen, in course of erection in Salford, fel 
to the ground, burying several of the workmen. Si 
were more or less seriously injured, and were Te 
moved to the infirmary. The recent flood ha 
undermined the foundations. 


These floods are anything but uncommon in Man 
chester, and sites likely to be affected by their re 
currence would naturally demand some constructiv 
precautions. Were any taken? Was there eve 
bed of concrete to withstand this uprooting of th 
foundations ? 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ee opening conversazione of this Association 
for the present session took place on Friday 
evening last, at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 
The walls of the large gallery were covered with, 
among other things, several very fine water colour 
drawings of the Yorkshire abbeys and priories, by Mr. 
R. Phené Spiers; anda very fine series of photographs 
byE. Wormald, of Leeds, showing to avery largescale 
such buildings as York Minster, Southwell Collegiate 
Church, S. George’s Church, Doncaster, and the 
Leeds Town Hall. Several of the competition de- 
signs for the following buildings were exhibited :— 
§. Ann’s Heath Asylum, Spalding Mechanics In- 
stitute, Camberwell Vestry Hall, Stockton Exchange, 
and some of the competitive designs for the following 
schools for the London School Board :—Johnson- 
street, Stepney; S. Paul’s-road, Bow-common; and 
Blundell-street, Finsbury. Messrs. Green & King 
exhibited several designs for decorative works, and 
some paper-hangings. Messrs. Cox & Son sent 
specimen articles of church furniture and plate, and 
a portion of the National Music Union’s challenge 
prize (illustrated in last week’s Burtpinc News); 
and Mr. Robert Minton Taylor exhibited specimens 
of wall and floor tiles. The usual screen, with selec- 
tions from the Architectural Association Sketch Book, 
was absent. Several nominations for membership 
having been made, the prizes offered by or through the 
Association during the past year were distributed, 
after which 
Mr, J. Dovueitass Matuews, the President, then 
made the following remarks : 


ON THE RELATION OF AN ARCHITECT TO HIS 
EMPLOYER. 


The position of an architect as an artist 
having been the subject of the address at several 
meetings like the present, I propose to vary the 
theme this evening by offering a few remarks 
on the relation of an architect to his employer. 
I accept this course the more readily because I 
shall have an opportunity of addressing the 
members next week, and judging from the severe 
strictures that have been passed on architecture and 
architects in the public press during the past few 
months, there is evidently a misconception in the 
public mind on the subject. At the outset I may 
remark that although the prominence which has 
been given to the architectural profession has not 
been as flattering to us, its professors, as might have 
been desired, I nevertheless think the criticisms to 
which we have been subject will be productive of 
good. We, at any rate, know what the public con- 
sider to be our faults and failures, and must either 
justify them or admit our errors, and address our- 
selves to the correction of them. Much of the blame 
east upon architects arises from their having to serve 
two masters, the public and the employer. The first 
arbitrarily claims a perfect work of art, making no 
allowance for circumstances or special difficulties, 
and not unfrequently the critic’s own taste is put 
forward as the true and only standard of excellence. 
Then others, possessing little architectural know- 
ledge, and having strong predilections for some 
particular style, join in condemnation or disparage- 
ment, so that the bewildered architect, after a little 
experience, gives up allidea of satisfying the public. 
The utmost that he can do is to prepare a design 
suited to the requirements of his client, and that will 
be accepted by those who are recognised authorities 
on the particular style he may adopt, even though 
it may not possess, in their estimation, ideal excel- 
lence. But I cannot suggest this spirit of independ- 
ence towards the other master, the employer, to 
whom the architect is bound to listen. He may have 
the good fortune to please both, but at all events he 
has first to study the requirements of him for whom 
the building is to be erected. It not unfrequently 
happens that the employer has determined in a great 
measure what he requires before he consults 
his architect, and even presumes to select the 
style in which the building is to be erected. Ha 
sees no reason why he should not have his 
opinion upon this as well as upon his pictures 
or furniture. This is often at variance with 
that of the architect. If he is one of those few 
who consider that as artists they have a right to 
dictate in matters of this kind to their clients, his 
first impulse, in case of non-compliance with his 
views, is to throw up his commission. If he has 
arrived at that eminence in his profession that to 
adopt any other style than that in which he is in the 
habit of designing would be to sacrifice principle to 
emolument, he would be fully justified in this course, 
and to be commended; but a young architect cannot 
be expected to take up a position so authoritative 
and independent. He may have difficulties to con- 
tend with unknown to an outsider, and may feel 
constrained deliberately to deny himself the luxury 
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| of public praise. But in the end he will have the 


satisfaction of knowing that he has considered the 
interests of his employer, and in so doing may have 
proved himself a true artist, if Art is, as it should be, 
the outcome of necessity. Although these remarks 
may appear hardly such that an artist should ad- 
vance, it must not be forgotten that we are public 
servants, and that if we have scruples (and justly so), 
there are those who have no such obstacles, and who 
are quite ready to accept anything offered. There- 
fore, in our own interest, as well as in that of our 
employers, it is surely ow policy to look at things 
in their real light. At the same time our thanks are 
due to those who are endeavouring to educate the 
public to an appreciation of art, which will, of 
necessity, create a demand for artistic, as well as 
utilitarian designs. Passing from the consideration 
of apparently conflicting interests, allow me to offer 
a few observations on those points upon which no 
other interest than that of the employer has to be 
considered. Fitness of purpose is, or should be, the 
starting point in design. In other words, the eleva- 
tion should grow out of the plan instead of the plan 
out of theelevation. To this end the requirements 
of the client must be fully studied in all their details, 
and the plan so arranged in all its parts that it may 
be thoroughly convenient and suited to its purpose. 
Skill herein-will do more than anything to enhance a 
client’s opinion of an architect’s abilities. The want 
of proper instructions and confidence between the 
one and the other is the cause of much misunder- 
standing between them. In some cases the accom- 
modation required is given to the architect, and 
nothing said about outlay. The design is approved, 
but when the cost, is ascertained it necessitates a 
reduction, and probably, in so doing, many of the 
chief points of convenience have to be omitted. In 
other cases the amount intended to be expended 
is named (oftentimes given only as a guide), and 
to keep within which the accommodation has to be 
limited, and after the building is commenced, has to 
be provided at aconsiderably increased cost than if at 
first included. It would be much more satisfactory 
if, in all cases, the employer were to take the archi- 
tect into his confidence, and inform him of his full 
intentions and wishes. The general design having 
been determined upon, the architect has now to con- 
sider the general construction of the building, the 
materials to be used, and the arrangements in their 
several details, together with all provisions necessary 
for the commencement of the work. In the ordinary 
way this is exclusively his business, but in order to 
be fully successful he must be conversant with ali 
the modern improvements, which, in these days of 
invention, is no easy matter. It not unfrequently 
happens that his attention has been called to a re- 
cently-invented material or appliance, and although 
tolerably satisfied in his own mind as to its utility, 
he yet feels some timidity in adopting it, for, unlike 
the engineer, who, on account of the magnitude of 
his work, has opportunities of making experiments 
and tests, no such latitude is allowed to the archi- 
tect, and in case of failure, the blame will fall on 
him. In instances of this kind it is only fair that 
the employer should be consulted, and the matter in 
all its bearings laid before him. If this were done, the 
architect would be more ready to investigate the 
several appliances which would lead to greater com- 
fort and economy in building. At the same time, I 
am not unmindful that there would be considerable 
difficulty in this course if the conference with the 
employer is to release the architect from his respon- 
sibility. Advice, however, is often most required on 
those subjects with which it can hardly be con- 
sidered partof an architect’s duty to be fully conver- 
sant. There are few of the arts and sciences that 
are not called into play in an architect’s practice ; 
that he should have a general knowledge of most of 
them, and be able to offer advice, is to be expected, 
but to hold him responsible as an adviser on subjects 
upon which doctors differ and professors are at 
variance, is unreasonable, and I venture here to 
suggest that if there were more communion of one 
profession with another, much good would enste; 
and also that if, in matters of doubt or imperfect 
knowledge, the architect were allowed to consult an 
expert, as a solicitor does a barrister, or a general 
practitioner a physician, the public would be great 
gainers. Theconstruction of the building should be left 
wholly in the hands of the architect, and for this he 
must be responsible. He will take care that while 
building in a substantial manner, he does not use ma- 
terials of unnecessary strength, or in an useless manner, 
to the detriment of his client’s purse. In these days of 
competition and independence, the superintendence of 
the building in its progress is a serious matter, and a 
source of much worry and anxiety to the architect. 
Up to this point he has all the work pretty much in 
his own hands, but now he is dependent wholly on 
others. He must, of course, prepare his drawings 
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and specification in such a way that each tradesman 
may know what he has to do. He must also have 
a knowledge of materials and manufactures, to 
enable him to properly superintend the work; but 
notwithstanding all precautions, mistakes are con- 
stantly occurring through the carelessness (or, I was 
going to say, wilfulness) of the workmen employed. 
When it is remembered that it is constantly enjoined 
on the English workman that his duty is to Go as 
little as possible, and that efforts are deliberately 
made by trade societies to keep the best workmen on 
the same Jevel as the worst, it will be readily seen 
that having no credit to gain, his interest is small, 
and the result is dissatisfaction and discontent on all 
sides. Until the workman can be made to feel that 
he has a personal interest in his work, and that the 
more he does and the better it is done the greater 
will be his reward, we fear the present state of things 
will not be much improved, and the recent strike 
does not lead us to hope for much. Anything that 
architects as a body can do to bring this about they 
gladly will, as so much of the success of their work 
depends on the care and skill of the workmen. The 
want of these causes much blame to be heaped upon 
them which is wholly undeserved; they have already 
enough to answer for, according to their critics, 
without being held responsible for the sins of every 
manufacturer and workman employed on a building. 
The same remark applies in a great measure to 
manufactured articles. Formerly, the name of a 
firm was a sufficient guarantee of the quality of its 
commodities, but as a consequence of the system of 
close competition, inferior, and oftentimes faulty, 
articles are supplied. Indeed, it has now become a 
difficult thing to procure what may be termed per- 
fect manufactures. This is much to be regretted, as 
the English workman will lose his credit for perfec- 
tion and skill in the finish for which he has been re- 
nowned. In reference to the business qualifications 
of an architect, I will only say that as the employer 
places himself entirely in his hands, he has a right 
to expect in return the strictest integrity and the 
exercise of the utmost care and ability. And now, 
having seen what are the duties and responsibilities 
of our profession, we will consider briefly what is 
being done towards fitting its members for the exer- 
cise of it. Unlike most other professions, we have 
no complete and regular course of study. Itis true 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
established examinations ; these, however, have been 
but moderately successful, owing, doubtless, to the 
want of a properly-organised system of study, but 
I am glad to be informed that important alterations 
have been made to suit the convenience of those who 
propose to be examined. To students engaged in 
active work during the day, the enforced attendance 
at lectures becomes somewhat irksome, and where 
pleasure and work can be combined, there is no doubt 
the result is more successful. Nowhere can this be 
done more than in this Association, where the members 
meet, not only as fellow students, but as friends. 
This greatly increases the interest taken in the work, 
and creates a wholesome emulation. The means 
adopted are briefly as follows: Lectures at the ordi- 
nary meetings on subjects of general use and inte- 
rest, followed by discussion; a Library, which is 
steadily increasing, and, being the only circulating 
architectural one, is of great value to students, giv- 
ing to them advantages that no reference library 
could supply; Classes for instruction in drawing 
from the flat, round, and figure, perspective, and 
water colour painting; Classes for design for the 
elder and younger members, at which members sub- 
mit sketches prepared beforehand—these are criti- 
cised in a free and friendly manner, those in the 
elementary class by some of the senior members, and 
those in the advanced class by their fellows; a Class 
for instruction in practical subjects, to be conducted 
on a similar system to that of elemertary design ; 
Prizes to promote zeal in the classes and encourage 
research; also critical study of ancient buildings by 
making measured drawings ; designing large build- 
ings; in essay writing; The Sketch Book, which 
forms an incentive to sketching and noting those 
objects of interest which present themselves fre- 
quently in a summer tour, and at the same time is 
the means of imparting much interest to those who 
have not had the opportunity of visiting the locali- 
ties in which the sketches have been taken; a 
Summer Excursion, during which a considerable 
number of churches are visited, and opportunity 
thereby afforded of comparing one work with an- 
other in the same locality, and minutely tracing the 
developments of the art in its several periods; Visits 
to buildings in progress, which give the members the 
advantage of inspecting the construction of large 
and important works in a way that would be otber- 
wise impossible; a course of lectures on pro- 
fessional practice, by which the younger mem- 
bers will have the benefit of the experience of 
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one much their senior; classes for instruction in 
chemistry and geology, with especial reference to the 
relation of these subjects to building materials; and 
also a class for land surveying and levelling. Such 
is the work before us for the present session, and 
such, with some exceptions, has it been for years 
past. That the Association is appreciated is testified 
by the steady increase of members, now numbering 
between five and six hundred, the greater part of 
whom are students and junior members of the pro- 
fession. As to the results, in the face of the severe 
criticism to which reference has been made, it is 
difficult to speak with certainty or confidence, but 
considering the number of what may be termed suc- 
cessful practising architects who in their early days 
took an active part in the working of the Associa- 
tion, we may venture to say that if the practice of 
our art is not satisfactory now, it would have been 
far more unsatisfactory if no such means had been 
afforded. I have only to add that I trust it may 
not be thought that we, as architects, are shirking 
our duties and responsibilities, or are self-satisfied. 
I can assure you an architect has no more severe 
critic than himself, and we only ask of the public 
that the confidence and forbearance with which other 
professions are favoured may be extended to us. 
We feel assured that in that case there will be little 
cause for complaint and mistrust; but architecture 
will once more assert herself as of old, the senior of 
the three sisters, Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 

Mr. T. Roger Smrru having been called upon for 
a few remarks, said: We have, I think, to thank you 
very much, Sir, for the observations you have made 
to us upon the practical conduct of our professional 
career, and I cannot but feel glad that you have 
touched upon the question of those adverse criticisms 
under which some of my brethren seem to feel rather 
sore. I cannot say that it seems to me a matter of 
regret that some hard things should have been said. 
To a certain extent, when we are found fault with 
there is no doubt a margin of truth, from which we 
may gain advantage; and I am quite sure there was 
a very large admixture of error, which may prevent 
us from feeling too severely that we are labouring 
under the blame of a really wise and intelligent 
judge. (Hear, hear.) I have yet to learn that theman 
who believes that the great reformer of architecture 
is to be the British workman is a judge worthy 
to be very much appreciated. (Hear, hear.) I have 
yet to learn that the hope of thefuture is that con- 
geries of workmen coming one after the other upon 
a large work shall manage to muddle out something 
which shall be harmonious and satisfactory as a 
whole. Nor do I think that the course which events 
are taking tends very much in that direction. It 
seems to me, as far as the changes which are going 
on around us can be appreciated, they make larger 
demands upon the efforts of individual men and the 
powers of individual designers. Only to-day we 
read in the Times of the vast speed with which a 
large amount of work has been carried out in 
Chicago, in the rebuilding of that great city, at a 
pace which is understood to equal one building an 
hour for the last nine months. Fresh opportunities 
of this description of work are occurring from time to 
time, and whenever a gap has to be filled it is filled 
very rapidly. It strikes me that works of this kind 
can only be carried out under the direction of one or 
two men, competent to grasp all the bearings of the 
works, and not by alarge number of men, each con- 
tributing a small portion of the design, What is 
really wanting is that we architects should fit our- 
selves to do large works with rapidity and success, 
and with that grasp of the materials placed at 
our disposal which only careful cultivation and 
active work can give. We live in a day when the 
steam-engine and the manufacture of iron and glass 
have placed entirely new resources in our hands, and 
it appears to me that what is demanded of us is 
that we should be prepared to execute works in 
which these new resources should be carried to their 
full extent. I fully appreciate the force of what 
Mr. Mathews said about new inventions. The re- 
sponsibility of introducing them is very great, and 
as arule, whenever a client proposes some untried 
novelty, I endeavour to beat him out of it, and 
generally feel that I have done him a service. (Hear, 
hear.) These are, of course, very useful novelties, 
and there are advances constantly being made in the 
Science of construction. 

Professor Kerr, after a few introductory remarks, 
spoke as follows :—Allusion has already been made 
Sir, by yourself and my friend Mr. Roger Smith, to 
what you are pleased to call the severe criticisms 
that are being passed upon the profession in Eng- 
land at the present day. Now, I have always spoken 
plainly to this society, and I believe that what little 
appreciation you have exhibited towards me has 
been dictated mainly by the fact that I have spoken 
plainly. Let me change the term, and, not to 


speak of severe criticism, speak of remarkable un- 
popularity. The position of the architectural pro- 
fession in London at the present moment is most 
critical. The unpopularity which we enjoy is al- 
together unprecedented. I believe that no profes- 
sion of modern times has ever stood in so unplea- 
sant a position before the public as we do at the 
present moment, and it becomes a question for the 
most serious investigation on the part of those who 
are older—more particularly on the part of those who 
are younger and have yet the battle to fight—what may 
be the actual reason and effect of this unpopularity. 
It is vain to attach any blame to individuals. In- 
dividuals make no impression, or very little, upon 
the course of architecture. The profession or the 
art of architecture, call it what you will—the 
business of architecture, if you like—is a thing which 
in modern civilisation holds so peculiar a position 
that individuality sinks into nothing compared with 
that course of predestinated success or non-success 
which attends upon every fresh development, lend- 
ing new interest to every page of the story, and 
contributing in every page a fresh exhibition of 
human intelligence and human intellect. (Cheers.) 
Let me speak for a moment on what I will venture 
to ask you to permit me to call ‘* fashion in architec- 
ture.” I know that it isan unwelcome word. I 
know that you are accustomed here to speak of the 
prevailing style of the moment as no mere fashion; 
but, considering the prevailing style as a mere 
fashion, what do we find in England at the present 
time? We find that in previous fashions in archi- 
tecture the tide has flown upwards to a certain 
point, and then it has turned and flown down- 
wards, and that which at one time was thought 
to be destined to be perpetual, has become for- 
gotten and a mockery. Now, I say that the present 
fashion in architecture is destined to follow the self- 
same course that others have followed. I know 
that this is a most unpopular sentiment, but I 
will wind up my remarks by a practical appli- 
cation of them. I am old enough to remem- 
ber when the previous fashion to the present was 
at the flow. I am old enough to remember every 
step of its ebb, and to remember every step of the 
flow of the present fashion, and I believe that the 
unpopularity of the profession at the present 
moment is a mere phenomenon showing that the 
tide is turning (laughter and ‘‘hear, hear”), When 
the tide is at the full, when the wavelets leap jubi- 
lantly, as it were, and the waters cover the whole 
surface, there are little corners and crannies which 
remain quiescent, or in which the water seems to be 
flowing the other way, and on seeing which one says, 
doubtfully, ‘‘The tide cannot have turned!” You 
place some bagatelle upon the surface, and by and 
bye you see it floats downwards, slowly at first, but 
presently a little more swiftly, tiil at last it is hurried 
away and forgotten. Now the jubilation of the 
waters is what some of us think is taking place at 
the present moment. The little discords—adminis- 
tratire discords, significant discords—which take 
place in our profession at the present time, are the 
uncertainty as to the state of the tide of which I 
spoke. There is apparent, not only in the minds of 
the opponents of the present fashion, but in those 
of many of its upholders, a strange element of un- 
certainty and change, as though there was alonging 
for something different. The tide shows a predis- 
position to alter its course, it knows not whither. 
I am not depreciating the Gothic school; I am not 
depreciating your hobby, if you will allow me to 
call it so Jaughter); I am only pointing out that the 
present fashion in architecture must, like all other 
things, flit away. If it is as I suggest, then I venture 
to say to the young men who form this society, Prepare 
for the change! How is that to be effected? There 
are two suggestions I would venture to take the 
liberty of making, of a‘ practical kind. I consider 
that the great fault which lays against us, and more 
particularly the younger men amongst us—and it is 
a fault which I am happy to say involves great 
honour—is that there is too much pure and simple 
draughtsmanship. The draughtsmanship of the 
younger members of the architectural profession at 
the present day has never been approached in the 
world before. French draughtsmanship I will not 
speak of, for it is another thing altogether. I have 
seen this perfection in draughtsmanship rise step by 
step from the time of Pugin and the beginning of 
what is called the Gothic Revival, and I have always 
maintained that the art of the Gothic school, and 
the representation of that art in draughtsmanship, 
are what England ought to be very proud of, But 
architecture does not end on paper, and if young 
men confine their studies to the paper work of archi- 
tecture, they will fail when it comes to the stone and 
mortar work. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, without 
asking you to cease studying drawing and to cease 
making drawings, let me just give you this counsel; 
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Why not (instead of studying drawings exclusively) 
study photographs of buildings? The art of photo- ¢ 
graphy has become developed to such an extent that 
you can have before you any building in the perfec- 
tion of its actual effect. Why not place such pho- 
tographs as are now on the walls before a critical 
class, and call upon the members to criticise the 
building or the portion of a building (as the case 
may be) on its merits, and without reference to re- 
verence for the past? Although I am a youngster, 

I venture to differ with the architect of York Minster 
(laughter). I know that there is a majority of 
young men here quite capable of differing with their 
predecessors (laughter), and why should they not, if — 
they can give reasons for the faith that is in them, — 
right or wrong? Now thatis the study of architec. _ 
ture. Let me advise you to study photographs of 
buildings critically, and not to rest content with — 
studying perspectives, drawings, and sketches. There 
is another thing I would say. If it be, as I suspect, — 
that the tide is turning—and if it is we cannot help — 
it: it is vain to oppose it—the younger members of _ 
the profession had better be a little more eclectic in — 
their studies. There is nothing easier in the world — 
than to confine one’s attention to one small page of 
a book, but it is a much more difficult thing to begin — 
at the beginning and know all the pages. Thereare 
many pages in the book of architecture, and a good ; 
many pages that are well worth study. Would it — 
not be well to study a few of these ? 1 

Mr. Srreer: I might, if this were a debating 
society, with perfect fairness and with a considerable 
amount of ease, accept the challenge which has just % 
been given; but when Prof. Kerr prophecies the ad- 
vent of a disastrous time for Gothic, one'evidence upon — 
which he goes being that the younger members of 
the profession have arrived at a great pitch of ex- 
cellence in one of the most important branches of our 
art—such a pitch of excellence, indeed, as he has — 
never, seen before in his own experience—I don’t 
think that you, the junior members of the profession, 
need trouble yourselves much at his evil auguries for 
your future. From an inspection of your drawings 
hung in the other room I am pleased to see that they — 
contain much evidence of the advantages of this — 
Association—evidence of extreme skill, not in mere 
draughtsmanship and in the art of design, but in 
construction and planning. Some names quite new _ 
to me promise to attain distinction in time to come. — 
One advantage of our profession is that every man 
with energy and taste, and who adds to that a deter- 
mination to work, has, in one sense, his Field Mar- 
shall’s staff in his hand; and in spite of what we 
have just heard, I confess that my experience has 
never been, my experience is not now, that I 3 
belong to an unpopular profession. If I might give 
any counsel at all to our profession, I would say 
that what little bad repute we are in comes rather 4 
from the exaggerated system of criticising each 
other which prevails amongst us, and which does 
not quite obtain in other professions (hear, hear). — 
Painters enjoy each other’s works, although sculp- 
tors detest the productions of their fellow artists. 
I think, however, that this Association and others like 
it will do much in correcting this evil by bringing 
together, while they are young, those who will be in 
due course the senior members of the profession. FE 
can hardly say how delighted I am to find that at 
last we have a style, and that I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that that is the style to which E- 
have attached myself. If I might venture to sug- 
gest to you one rule for success, I would say, until 
you have mastered one page of a book do not turn 
to the next. It is perfectly certain that a man who 
skims a book and fancies he knows all its contents: 
does not know so much of it in the end as the man 
who endeavours to master it bit by bit, and so it 
is in architecture. 

Mr. T. H. Wyarr, President of the Royal Insti- — 
tute of British Architects, said that personally, 
and as the representative of the Council of the In- 
stitute, he congratulated the Architectural Associa- — 
tion on commencing, under such favourable auspices, 
another session. He advised its members to perse- 
vere with their studies, and not to leave go of one 
rung of the ladder until they had hold of the one 
above. 

This concluded the speech-making portion of the 
programme of the evening. 


—_——>____—_. 


Three wings of the new Holy Trinity Certified 
Industrial Schools, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, were 
opened on Thursday week. Messrs. Statham & 
Blease are the architects, and Mr. Henshaw the 
contractor. 


A very fine mass of beautifully sculptured cornice 
has just been discovered at the Praetorian Camp, and 
all the Roman archeologists are in a fervour, writes: 
the Hcho correspondent in Rome, expecting still 
further revelations of great importance. 


» 
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THE EPHESUS MARBLES AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM.* 


HEN we last wrote, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
W the best part of this consignment was on 
poard ship, and could only be judged from very im- 
| perfect photographs taken on the spot and sent in 
| advance. Tre fragments have now been for some 
time unpacked, and the most important of them 
arranged for public inspection among our other trea- 
- gures in Great Russell-street. Much better photo- 
graphs have also been taken of them since they were 
brought home—photographs, indeed, very excellent 
- jn parts if very inadequate in other parts, according 
to the nature of that invaluable but provoking ap- 
pliance. These have been published by Messrs. 
Mansell, of Percy-street, both separately and asa 
portion of Mr. Charles Harrison’s great enterprise of 
a general museum series—an enterprise to which it 
will be our business to do justice before long. 

The principal fragments, as set up in the public 
galleries of the museum, are five in number, two 
being strictly architectural fragments, the other 
three fragments of architectural members adorned 
with sculpture. The former are, first, the base 
mouldings of one of the great columns of the build- 
ing, with the bottom part of the fluted shaft itself; 
second, a vast Ionic capital of one of the same 
columns. The unfractured faces of these pieces are 
in beautiful preservation, and will serve the archi- 
tectural student to construct pretty completely the 
details of this phase of the Ionic order, as employed 
on its grandest scale and with its most elaborate 
finish in the chief Ionic building of Asia Minor. The 
capital especially is an unsurpassed example of the 
bold and subtle modulation of line and exquisite 
manner of carving in the best Greek architectural 
work, and is as much finer as it is huger than either 
of the other Ionic capitals from Asia Minor—that of 
Halicarnassus and that of Priene—with which the 
student will naturally compare it. Passing on to 
the sculptured fragments as being of more universal 
interest, we find two important masses which have 
solved past all doubt the equivocal phrase of the 
célate columne, used by Pliny in his description of 
the temple’s glories. These masses exhibit sculpture 
in relief applied to an architectural member upon 
which its application was previously unknown to us 
in Greek art—that is, to the bottom portion of the 
shafts of columns. There were known several coins 
of the Roman Empire bearing on the reverse an 
abstract likeness of the famous Ephesian temple. 
These showed a roughness about the lower part of 
the portico shafts, which, it was plain enough, must 
indicate the same thing denoted by Pliny’s celatio. 
And in the finest of them, a coin of Hadrian pre- 
served in Paris, the roughness resolved itself pretty 
clearly under a magnifying lens, even without further 
evidence, into a tier of figures carved round the cylin- 
drical circumference of theshaft. And now we havere- 
covered two slices of shafts carrying exactly such tiers, 
so that the matter is put henceforth beyond dispute. 
Nay, it is remarkable that in the representation on 
the coin of Hadrian there is to be detected a figure 
carved upon the left-hand corner column, seeming 
to correspondin gesture and attitude to a figure of 
Mercury, with his wand and travelling hat, or 
petasus, which is one of the best preserved among 
those actually occurring in our two fragmentary 
tiers. The tiers adorn separate drums—certainly in 
one case, and probably in both, the bottom drums— 
of columns. These figures round about the drums 
are life-size, in moderately undercut relief. One 
drum is broken across at waist height of its figures, 
the other has its whole height; both are so split and 
fractured as to show only a small portion of their 
circumference intact. The one having its whole 
height shows four figures nearly complete, with in- 
dications of several others. Archologists will find 
it no light problem to recognise these and name 
them. It is a procession or congregation of gods 
and goddesses ; but which, and how occupied? The 
aforesaid Hermes is obvious enough; he stands in 
profile looking upward to the right, with his left 
hand on his hip, and a short cloak hanging from the 
left elbow, the caduceus in his right hand, and the 
petasus slung behind his neck. His head is thrown 
back asifin the gesture of receiving a message from 
Some superior deity (compare the attitude of Irisin 
the “ Apotheosis of Homer,” in the next room). To 
right and left of him stand draped figures of goddesses 
in full front, one of them holding in her hand a 
broken portion of a quite unrecognisable attribute, 
the other destitute of any attribute at all, and both 
headless, while the head of Hermes is almost intact. 
Farther round from Hermes on his left (the specta- 
tor’s right) come the draped knees and sandals of a 
seated figure. Farther round on the right of 


Hermes (the spectator’s left), and looking towards 
OS a Sa 
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him across one of the full-front goddesses, is a figure 
of much beauty and not a little ambiguity. It has 
an immense pair of wings, and is naked but for a 
baldric and short sword; it has soft fully-rounded 
limbs, between girl and boy. You perhaps say at 
first sight, ‘‘ Nike,” Victory, by the wings and sword ; 
but then the Greek Victory is always an unmistakeable 
woman, and almost always draped. Then you say, 
“Eros,” Love, for Love has wings too, and often 
these large ones, and he is commonly naked; but, 
again, he hardly ever wearsa sword. The proba- 
bilities, we should say, remain at last in favour of 
Eros, in one of his ambiguous or androgynous types, 
as aneffeminate winged youth. Or the figure may 
be some obscurer demon or physical or local 
personification. The antique that most closely 
resembles this one seems to be a bas-relief dis- 
covered in some diggings of Prince Torlonia at 
Rome in 1830, and published by Gerhard (Akad. 
Abhandl., pl. xxxiii., Fig. 2). Gerhard calls the 
figure of that bas-relief an androgynous Eros of the 
Roman period; and his attitude and design, as far 
as one can tell by the plate, almost exactly resemble 
those of the Ephesian relief now before us. But 
there can be little possibility of his belonging to a 
later period than the Alexandrian restoration of the 
temple—the latter half of the fourth century B.C. ; 
as, indeed, the head of the figure, in its peculiar 
roundness of contour, fullness of lips, drawing of 
eyebrows, and charm of expression, evidently 
belongs to the beautiful type of head found in the 
Mausoleum and other Ionic monuments of that 
century. 

The other drum, that which is broken off about 
waist height, shows draped figures, presumably 
also figures of divinities, alternately standing erect 
and seated on short pilasters over which draperies 
are cast. They are not complete enough to be indi- 
vidually susceptible of even hypothetical recogni- 
tion. 

The third fragment carved with figures is not 
from one of these enriched main columns of the 
temple’s front and rear. It is the corner piece of a 
frieze, from what part of the building we have no 
means of telling, and carries figures of full life-size 
and of bold projection, in a very white marble. 
The subject is Hercules (or Theseus, for both at 
times carry the lion’s hide badge) in conflict with an 
Amazon. That is, of course, one of the commonest 
of all subjects for friezes in constructions both of 
Dellas and the Hellenic colonies. But the motive 
would have a peculiar significance here, and would 
carry back one’s thoughts to the origin of the Ephe- 
sian polity, if, as recent historians suggest, the 
mythic warfare of Athenian and Amazon were, in 
its historical germ, but a reminiscence of primitive 
conflicts between colonists coming from the Hellenic 
mainland and religious institutions already estab- 
lished on the soil, like this Ephesian one, with its 
settled organisation and its defensive army of 
virgins consecrated to the goddess. 

While the curators of all nations envy, and 
spectacled science performs its grateful pilgrimage, 
there are voices at home that talk in somewhat 
random depreciation of these remains of architecture 
and relief sculpture from the Ionic coast of Asia 
Minor, which—being, indeed, the only remains of 
the buried Hellenic civilisation now accessible to 
enterprise—have formed the staple of our acquisi- 
tions in late years. One hears the word “ deca- 
dence” used in relation to works that belong to the 
Greek schools of the fourth century, the schools of 
Scopas and Praxiteles, or the school of Lysippus; 
one hears these acquisitions spoken of as if they 
were of slight value; or else it is said that reliefs 


are a small matter, and sculptures in the round }. 


what we want. As if the restored Greco-Roman 
Apollos or. Venuses in the round, that form the ad- 
mired staple of Vatican and other famous galleries, 
were worth a tithe, either for history or for art, of 
what the least of such defaced and corroded reliefs 
from Asia Minor may be worth. Those, in the 
immense majority of cases, are but weak imitations 
of imitations, the examples of a real decadence and 
its spirit, even if full of beauty even in decadence. 
These, on the other hand, are original fragments of 
schools which, if not as great, in the noblest sense 
of the word, as the ideal schools of the preceding 
century, constituted nevertheless much rather a 
new phase than what can properly be called a de- 
cadence in the development of Greek art. That 
they are generally fragments of decorative or archi- 
tectural and not of independent sculpture, is so far 
to their loss. But the great original examples of 
independent sculpture are destroyed ; and these, and 
such as these, are the best and nearest approaches 
to them that we can now get. It is too early, and 
the fragments are too unique, and the authorities 
too vague, for a quite confident judgment to be at 
present passed as to the school and epoch which 


must be assigned to the particular acquisitions 
now in question. But, while their historical 
value cannot evidently be overrated, their artistic 
value is considerably greater than has at pre- 
sent been recognised. They belong to a_ school 
of design which is full of genius as well as 
of skill and training. The progress, or descent, 
from the ideal and divine to the ideal and 
human has manifestly begun, and the figures already 
reflect a good deal of the natural model. But that 
the execution of them is beautiful, and complete so 
far as its decorative purpose comports, can be per- 
fectly well seen beneath the more or less corroded and 
discoloured surface of the marble. The figure of the 
Hermes, the figure which is like an androgynous 
Eros, have not, indeed, the austere perfection, the 
supreme distinction, the augustness, of the Phidiac 
period; but they are radiant with the true Hellenic 
charm and poetry. The draperies of the standing 
goddesses, and that which depends from the arm of 
Hermes, are hardly anywhere surpassed for natural 


' skill of disposition and expressiveness of carving. 


The management of the relief of the figures upon the 
cylindrical surface of the column is a triumph of the 
Greek instinct and Greek training in these material 
problems of the art. One sees how admirably the 
decorative effect has been conceived for chiming in 
with the structural effect, in the way in which the 
draped limbs, alternating with draped pilasters, ap- 
proach (on the drum broken low across) the effect of 
columnar flutings. It is, perhaps, on this fragment 
that the finest individual specimens of work may be 
pointed out. Allits draperies are admirable; and look 
how subtly, in one place, the bracelet of an arm has 
slipped down as the hand is leaned upon a pilaster 
top; in another, how infinitely cunning and tender 
is the carving of a foot and the folds about it. Or, 
on the other drum, one may point to the hair of 
Hermes as a very high and expressive kind of chisel 
work indeed, or to the outspread wings of the figure 
of ambiguous sex as a piece of splendid design, in a 
spirit which’ is only second to the most perfect 
and most disciplined of all. The workmanship 
of the corner fragment with its Amazon motive is, 
we should say, at once coarser and stiffer than that 
of the others. And thus much said, we must close 
a subject which should be full of interest for such as 
care even a little and vaguely about these things. 


eee, 


CHIPS, 


A petition has been presented to the Court of 
Chancery for the winding up of the Commonwealth 
Benefit Building Society. 


A new Town Hall has been opened at Leslie, N.B. 
The cost is £1,000, and the building will seat 800 
persons. 

A new marble font is about to be placed in Christ 
Church, Clifton. Messrs. G. Porter & Co., of Bristol, 
are the sculptors. 


In the class of “‘ Silk,” which forms one of the in- 
dustries selected for next year’s London International 
Exhibition, it is proposed to admit specimens of 
sewing and embroidering machines which possess 
special features of novelty and excellence in the 
working of sewing silks upon different materials. 


Mr. Thomas Howard, of the King and Queen Iron- 
works, Rotherhithe, who was for thirty-seven years 
an Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
a bequeathed to it the sum of £500, free of legacy 

uty. 

A series of lectures on the Elements of Physical 
Science will be delivered in the Lecture Theatre of 
the South Kensington Museum, by Professors Dun- 
can, Carey Foster, and Rutherford. The course will 
begin on Monday, the 11th November. 


The works at the 8. Gothard tunnel are being 
energetically pushed forward. Sufficient progress 
has been made to allow dwellings for the workmen 
to be erected in the openings already formed, pro- 
tection being thus afforded against the inclemency 
of the weather. The powerful steam machinery for 
piercing the mountain is shortly expected to arrive 
on the works. 


An important patent trial which has been for some 
time pending in the United States with respect to 
Messrs. Ransome’s Patent Artificial Stone, has 
been at length decided in favour of Messrs. Ran- 
some, Bessemer, & Ransome. 

8. John’s Church, Old Haymarket, Liverpool, will 
be reopened on Sunday next, after restoration. The 
interior has been reseated, the altar elevated, a new 
pulpit provided, and several minor improvements 
effected. 

The subject of Mr. Ruskin’s forthcoming series of 
lectures at Oxford, as Slade Professor (to commence 
next week), will be ‘Sandro Boticelli and the Floren- 
tine Schools of Engraving.” 

A series of drawings from the ancient and interest- 
ing Cathedral of Monreale, in Sicily, is now on 
view in the south court of the South Kensington 
Museum. 


THE SANCTUARY OF S. WALBURGE, 
PRESTON. 


[ike church of 8. Walburge, Preston, Lanca- 

shire, was, as originally designed, a parallelo- 
gram, with an open timber roof in one span of 55ft., 
and we give this week an illustration of the sanctuary 
and apse now incourse of construction. The apse 
itself is 25ft. wide in the clear, the total length of 
the sanctuary being 50ft., affording ample space for 
the ritual arrangements. The area beneath the raised 
part of the sanctuary forms a crypt, approached 
by staircases (shown in the view) on either side at the 
entrances to the side chapels. The three windows 
originally in the flat end wall are rebuilt in the sides 
of the apse, and are filled with very rich stained 
glass; and in the side walls, concealed from view by 
the projecting shafts of the arch, there are arrange- 
ments of double tracery and deeply recessed windows 
filled with clear glass to give light to the altar, which 
stands considerably forward from the end wall, the 
space behind being occupied by a tribune, on which, 
approached by a staircase, is placed the throne for 
solemn exposition. The exterior has bold buttresses, 
projecting 6ft., and carried up to a height of about 
70ft., with pinnacles and deeply-recessed arches to 
carry the parapet. Theridge of the roof ranges with 
the ridge of the nave roof, and is surmounted by a 
bronze gilt cross with the monogram “I H 8” some 
80ft. above the ground line. The general contractor 
is Mr. Baines, of Preston; the sub-contractor for 
the masons’ work, Mr. Yates; the carver, Mr. 
Harding ; and the clerk of the works Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
The design and execution of such an addition to an 
existing work, the walls being 63ft. high from floor 
of crypt to the wall plate, and the chancel arch 50ft. 
above nave floor, required the greatest care, and has 
been successfully performed. The architect is Mr. 
8. J. Nicholl, of London. 


———~o~—_—_—_—_ 


BEAUFORT’S TOWER, S. CROSS, 
WINCHESTER. 


ORs example of Early Perpendicular (A.p. 
1404—1447) has in it many lessons for the 
student. The composition is vigorous and good. 
The buttress on face of tower is a singularly pleas- 
ing feature, leading the eye to the octagonal turret. 
The design is English throughout; later on our 
Perpendicular became weak and wiry, but here we 
have a good example. I doubt if we have any 
germs so good for us to develope as those of our own 
country. With every veneration for Mr. Ruskin and 
Italy, I do not think we shall find such vigorous 
Gothic south of the Alps. Transplanted on to our 
soil and exposed to our climate, the ‘millinery ” is 
too apparent, and is out of place. We must change 
our natures before we can change our art. It is an 
error to think that we have exhausted our stores at 
home ; we have only just commenced to understand 
what has been left us. The accident of Mr. 
Ruskin’s fancy for Venetian art, startled as he was 
by our cold climate and “ vergerism,” led him to in- 
vestigate Italian Gothic. It would have been a 
happy thing for us if the same keen analytical 
powers had been devoted to our own nobler remains. 
We have too little study of the spirit of our early 
architecture, and too much slavish copyism. We 
want, if we can, to engraft the spirit of our best 
periods on our more extended and different wants, 
thus, if possible, to produce an architecture charac- 
teristic of the country and the epoch in which we 
live. To reproduce the forms and peculiarities of a 
foreign art is not worthy of us. What should we 
say to the painter who introduced into a composi- 
tion an exact copy of a figure he saw in a pic- 
ture at Florence? Yet architects do this same 
thing, and wonder why they don’t rank higher in the 
estimation of the public. Architecture is painting 
in permanent pigments, hanging its productions 
continually to the public gaze beyond the possi- 
bility of being “skied.” It appeals to the eye and 
the intellect, yet often in vain, simply because it is 
hardly ever worth looking at, or duly invested with 
individuality and interest. Nobody expects to 
derive pleasure from it, and it is classed as a myste- 
rious art, that has no message to give and no tale to 
tell. Indifference will never develope a living art— 
the demand must be genuine for the response to be 


full. Wise a. 
ee 


The grand new organ built by Mr. F. Booth, of 
Wakefield, at a cost of nearly £1,000, for the Light- 
cliffe Congregational Church, near Halifax, was 
opened last Sunday week. 


The (Roman) Catholic Chapel of 8. Mary the 
Mount, Walsall, has been papel after rOstavenon 
and alteration of the Sanctuary, from designs by Mr. 
H. Naden, architect, of Birmingham. Messrs. 
Rowley & Lynex, of Walsall, were the contractors. 
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THE LATE GEORGE HEMMING MASON, 
ESQ., A.R.A. 


HIS artist died at his residence, 7, Theresa- 
terrace, Hammersmith, on Tuesday morning, the 
22nd ult., from disease of the heart, from which he had 
long been a sufferer. He was the eldest son of the late 
George Mason, Esq., of Wetby, North Staffordshire. 
He was educated as a surgeon, but having always 
had a passion for painting, he left surgery, and 
became an artist. He studied for some years at 
Birmingham, and after travelling through France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, he established 
himself in Rome, and lived there for the best part of 
twenty years. Aithough well known as an artist to 
the English visitors of Rome, his works were not 
generally known in England until he exhibited at 
the Royal Academy his picture of a peasant family 
moving their goods in a cart through the Roman 
marshes, called ‘“‘Nelle Maremme.” This picture 
was exhibited in the International Exhibition in 
1862. In 1856 he settled in England, and began to 
paint English subjects. The exquisite composition 
of his pictures and their harmonious colour rapidly 
attracted the attention of artists, and he was made 
an Associate of the Royal Academy. The public 
were equally gratified by the way in which the com- 
monest out-door incidents of peasant life, while ab- 
solutely true to nature, were invested with a poetic 
charm quite unique in the British school. He ex- 
hibited many small works at the Royal Academy, all 
infused with the same poetic inspiration. ‘‘ Catch,” 
a boy watering horseS at a pool on arough stony 
common, while a little girl is catching an apple he has 
thrown her; ‘‘ The Cast Shoe,” in which a belated horse- 
man is crossing a moor ina drenching shower ; a 
girl driving calves to shelter from a coming storm, 
are, perhaps, three of his best, though it is difficult 
to make a selection where all are so good; but the 
pictures of English life that attracted most public 
attention were the ‘Evening Hymn,” a troop of 
girls coming home from church in the twilight 
singing the Evening Hymn, and the picture exhibited 
this year in the Royal Academy, of the ‘‘ Harvest 
Moon.” The former of these received the prize at 
the Manchester Exhibition. 

Though blessed with an extraordinary fertility of 
invention, his works were comparatively few, as the 
fastidiousness of his taste was such that if it appeared 
to him possible to improve his pictures, he not un- 
frequently, on the very eve of completion, substi- 
tuted one exquisitely designed group for another, and 
his failing health prevented prolonged application to 
the easel. The fortunate possessors of his works will 
cherish them as gems, and his friends will have to 
deplore the loss of one of the most amiable and genial 
companions. 

The following is a list of his principal works :— 


Name. In the possession of 


“‘Nelle Maremme.” 

“A Girl Dancing.” 
“ Matlock.” 

“Catch.” 

““The Cast Shoe.” 

“ Girl Driving Calves.” 
‘“‘ Gipsies on a Moor.” 


“The Evening “ge 
t 

1 

J 


’ E. L. Benzon, Esq. 


Lady Ashburton. 
Stewart Hodgson, Esq. 
F. Leighton, Esq. 
Arthur Lewis, Esq. 


Ay 
“The Swan,” The Hon. P. Wyndham, 


‘A Harvest Field.” M.P. 
“ Girls with Milk tak- 
ing Shelter from the __ Trist, Esq. 


Rain.” 
“Watley Rocks.” 
‘‘The Harvest Moon.” T.EustaceSmith,Esq.,M.P. 
‘A Girl Driving Geese.” — Mills, Esq. 


ee eee 
SILICATE PAINTS. 


f he results of trials made of the silicate paint 

manufactured by the Silicate Paint Company, 
appears very satisfactory, all who have used it 
speaking strongly in its favour. All of our readers 
may not know that the basis of the paint is a re- 
markable deposit of almost pure silica in North 
Wales. The proprietors submitted it to several 
chemists, whose analysis demonstrated that it would 
be of peculiar utility as a substitute for white lead 
in the manufacture of paint. Results have proved 
the correctness of this view, and the silicate paint, 
while less costly than the ordinary white lead paint, 
has favourably impressed those who have used it. 
It entirely resists the effect of heat, and is especially 
suited for use on materials exposed to the action of 
the weather or salt water, especially iron, there 
being no galvanic action, as with lead paint. The 
company have also introduced a waterproofing solu- 
tion, in which the silica, after application to brick, 
stone, plaster, &c., from the action of the atmos- 
phere returns to its original condition—that of a 


| flint—and absolutely defies all damp. 


AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS IN MA URAC 
TURING ARTIFICIAL STONE 
sa PATENT has been recently issued t/ Harlow 
M. Wilcox, of Chicago, for a somewhat com- 
plicated process for the manufacture artificial 
stone. From two to four parts of sand, according 
to the grain and quality, and one part of (preferably), 
‘‘ Louisville” cement, are thoroughly mixed in a dry 
state, and then moistened with a solutign of chloride 
of calcium in the proportion of about) one ounce of 
chloride of calcium to one quart of wajer, or so as to 
moisten all parts of the mixture of sand and cement 
without bringing water to the surface when tamping 
the mixture in moulds. The mass ¢r mixture thus 
prepared is tamped into moulds of any desired form 
and dimensions, after which the monlds are removed, 
and the form or stone is allowed to stand until the 
cement is partly set, and until it can be removed 
without danger of breaking. The blocks are then 
placed in an air or steam-tight vat capable of bear- 
ing a pressure of about forty pounds to the square 
inch, and so constructed as to admit of the introduc- 
tion of steam, gas, or hot air under pressure. In 
connection with the vat, a vessel of suitable material 
and construction is used to contain chloride of cal- 
cium, and so that steam may pass therein and there- 
from, charged with the chloride of calcium, and into 
the vat or cylinder aforesaid. A similar vessel in 
which soda is placed is used for a similar purpose. 
Another and similar vessel in which the carbonic 
acid gas is generated is used, this gas being also 
admitted to the vat. Simultaneously, and under the 
same degree of pressure, as near as can be, thesteam 
charged with chloride of calcium, the steam charged 
with soda, and the carbonic acid gas, are admitted 
to the vat, their united action, under a high tempera- 
ture and pressure, producing, it is claimed, a new 
gaseous compound, which permeates the stone, 
renders insoluble all the ingredients of the cement, 
and adds new substances, so that the weight and 
solidity of the stone are increased. This stone is. 
allowed to remain in the vat under a temperature of 
about 230° Fahr., and under a pressure of about 
twenty pounds to the square inch, under the in- 
fluence of the new gaseous compound, from one to 
six hours, according to the dimensions of the blocks, 
The cooling is then allowed to proceed. gradually to 
about 100° Fahr., when the blocks are removed, 
thoroughly dried, and, it is claimed, fit for use. 
Se eet 
YORKSHIRE FLAGS AND LANDINGS. _ 
F late there has been, and still is, great difficulty 
in obtaining supplies of Yorkshire flags and 

landings, especially tooled paving, even at advanced 
rates. To meet this difficulty, it has been determined 
to form a company to lease and work the extensive — 
range of the Scotgate Ash Quarries, at Pateley- 
bridge, Yorkshire. Mr. John Smith, quarry owner, 
of Ackworth Moor Top, Yorkshire, haying been ap- 
pointed to report on the nature of the stone and the 
capacity of the said quarries, says :— 

“With respect to the stone, I knew from my 
previous examination that these quarries were un- 
excelled for producing landings of any size, a matter 
which, from the increased demand for this class of 
stone, becomes more and more important, and I find 
they still show the same indications of almost an 
unlimited supply in the whole of the face opened; 
put workings where you will, the sizes are such as 
are always in demand. Then these quarries have 
what few others possess—namely, all kinds of build- 
ing stone produced inthe millstone grit series—so 
that a building of any kind, from a cottage to a 
mansion, can be supplied entire, without going to 
several quarries for different kinds of stone. I see 
stone here similar to the well-known and much noted 
Elland Edge, Idle Moor, Park Spring, Ham_hill, and 
many other kinds, all of them at the present time 
in great demand throughout the country. In 
fact, an architect or builder could hardly get 
wrong here for what he required in the shape of 
Yorkshire stone. There are here setts, kerbs, flags 
(or paving), &c., for street paving, wallstones, block 
stone, steps, landings, flags, and all other kinds re- 
quired for general building purposes. And when — 
the contemplated machinery is fixed, there is a stone 
suitable for sawing into slab, landings, headstones, 
and other things which are in great demand; and 
the quality is good for the aforenamed purposes. — 
With respect to the cost of the plant and working 
expenses, I found, on inquiry, that they were con- 
siderably under what I estimated them at.” 

From all appearances, the new company com- 
mences its operations under favourable auspices. For 
some time past there has been a growing demand for 
this kind of stone, and if the report of Mr. Smith 
can be relied on—and we see no reason why it should 
not be—there is no reason why the Scotgate Ash Stone 
Company (Limited), if judiciously managed, should 
not prove an excellent investment to its shareholders. 
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FASHIONABLE ART AND ARTISTS. 


| 5 MAE severe the remarks, the pro- 
fession must thank the Buitpinc News 
for the republication of the article in the 
Quarterly Review on the ‘“ Completion of 5. 
Paul’s.” It at least, spite its vituperative 
tone towards the profession, exposes some 
fallacies and conyentionalities of thought and 
discipline which have become obstructive to 
the path of true art progress. The theories 
of the writer may certainly not be new; they 
have been before discussed in the pages of 
this journal ; but they come in an opportune 
time, and strike rather deeply into the fabric, 
or, if I may so term it, the ‘‘ crystallisation ” 
of ‘professional practice.” Modern church 
“architecture,” if it can be so designated, 
exemplifies this weakness of professional art 
more than any other branch. As at present, 
itis nothing but a petrifaction of conventional 
and antiquated forms—a thing of ‘‘ shreds and 
patches,” devoid of any just proportion or 
subordination of ideas. Why is this? The 
cause is ably explained by the reviewer. It 
is, in a word, too much the slave of eccle- 
siastical influence; and this influence, or 
‘‘ecclesiasticism, has in all ages been the 
obstacle or the ruin of art.” True Art is 
independent of any power, or influence, or 
patronage. She is, as the writer remarks, a 
‘‘queen in her own right,” her real sister 
being Science. Her sympathies are with 
humanity—its requirements physical and 
mental, and not with ‘ creeds,” formularies, 
or ceremonies, or any sectarian body of men 
or doctrine. The elementsof art are those 
of matter and mind, universal, and belonging 
to man’s intellect and imagination. Art may 
be expressive of the ‘religious” without 
being slavish. Such it was under the Greek 
ideal of humanity ; such, during the period 
of Medizval thought. It co-operated with 
the Church, but was never its slave, as it is 
now. Its conceptions were often coarse and 
childish, but so were the religious ideas of the 
age ; whereas, in the present day, this coarse- 
ness and childishness is affected by art without 
2 corresponding character in thought or 
religion. ‘There is certainly a great deal of 
nonsensical sentiment as to the religious 
character of Gothic art, as if the Pointed 
arch or the arrangement of a Medieval 
church sprang from the teaching of the 
Church, instead of from actual necessity, or 
the development of the Pagan basilica. 
Fashion—the fashion to make modern 
churches look like Middle-Age ones, and for 
Middle-Age Ritual to take the place of 
spiritual religion—has exercised a tyranny 
over reason and art which has deprived our 
church architects,and artists of all freedom 
of idea and artistic power, and left them a set 
of art-phrasemongers. With such men ‘“ sym- 
bolism” is mistaken for Christian art, and 
mere draughtsmanship for art invention and 
power. As the reviewer says, such men 
‘generally affect the Ritualist party in 
the church, and their weak designs and 
trumpery church furniture and furbelows 
have gained a temporary popularity among 
the clergy that tends to mental degradation 
and religious coarseness.” ‘This is strong 
language, but it is a truth hard to learn by 
some. 


Having shown that sacerdotal influence 
does not make art, that Medieval paintings, 
frescoes, and carvings, however uncouth, 
were genuine and artistic, simply because 
they were the best and most energetic pro- 
ductions of the Medizval artist, and expressed 
his full thought and art power of portrayal 
with such limited knowledge and means as he 
possessed, let us turn to the foundation of 
modern professional weakness of architects 
and their work. This weakness will be 
‘ound in the professional education and 
raining of architects. Under the present 
system they become the thoughtless and 
lavish instruments of the “ ecclesiastical,” 
or any element which has power. As simple 
‘phrasemongers” of art, they readily and 


eagerly seize any idea, sentiment, or con- 
ventional mode which becomes popular, and 
apply their aptform of art to it. They have 
set architectural idioms which suit a section 
or aparty, either ecclesiastical or secular, but 
no disciplined power of art expression. I 
have in other papers alluded to the senseless 
order or process by which art is taught, and 
it is cheering to find, amid the confused 
opinions prevalent, deep thinkers and refined 
intellects who have thought and written on 
art matters advocating the only rational 
method of such instruction. 
the Quarterly inculcates this view when he 
says ‘A child is not taught to speak or read 
before it has ideas and observation ;” or, a 
boy is not set to copy Homer before he has 
learned the language. And yet drawing is 
held necessary and precedent to making an 
artist. ‘Truly, we might as well suppose the 
art of poetry to be learnt by penmanship as 
that the power and inventive genius of art 
can be acquired by copying old buildings, or 
sketching existing features. Now here we 
have the whole secret of the failure and 
want of originality and power in our modern 
architects and artists as ‘ professionally ” 
trained. Copying cannot aid or develope the 
inventive faculties in the slightest, but, on 
the contrary, must impair them. The hand 
and eye only are called into exercise, and 
only mechanically, in copying a drawing, the 
inventive or mental faculties being dormant ; 
the ‘* why” and the ‘wherefore,’ the 
‘““cause” and ‘‘effect” of things are un- 
thought of in the process, because the com- 
binations and abstractions are taken before 
the facts. It is just as absurd as teaching a 
child grammar before he knows the meaning 
of words or the qualities of things. And 
yet we find this the prevailing mode in art- 
schools, and especially in architects’ offices. 
The student, again, who has passed his 
pupilage is recommended to travel, sketch, 
and measure, before he has acquired the 
rudiments of the nature or properties of 
the materials he has to design or work in, or 
their possible combinations in the mechanical 
structure. He is taught to copy the machine 
with exactitude before he is permitted to 
examine its parts or understand its action. 
If, instead of copying or drawing plans, ele- 
vations, and the like, the student were to 
investigate for himself and draw his own 
inferences by practical and tangible means— 
drawing being simply the means of express- 
ing his ideas, and taught simultaneously— 
our young architects and artists would become 
art thinkers, and not mere mechanical ‘‘ trades- 
men,” supplying old wares to their clients. 
The copying of old buildings is, perhaps, a 
trifle more instructive ; but the practical 
benefit derived is little compared with the 
loss of time which might have been more 
profitably spent in the workshop or studio. 
But it does not endhere. When, for instance, 
a church is to be built, draughtsmanship here 
takes the lead. ‘The clerical adviser requires 
something that shall not be behind the eccle- 
siastical idea or sentiment of the day. Some 
church he has seen abroad—it may be in North 
or South Italy, or, perhaps, nearer home—is 
what he wants; while the ‘ proper thing” 
as regards ritualistic arrangements of seats 
and prayer desks, even to the shape and 
colour of the furniture, must be adhered to. 
To this end some noted man, one who knows 
every church and has measured every detail, 
is employed to the task of reproducing ; or 
some portly volumes of sketches are laid under 
contribution. Bit by bit the plan is put to- 
gether, with due reverence to authority and 
ritual, and with an equal abhorrence of any 
lay or secular idea either in construction 
or decoration. When finished, such a church 
becomes a model of greater or less note, as 
its architect is popular with the clergy or 
otherwise. So, again, the conventional modes 
and favoured styles of popular ‘architects ” 
become the point de depart, or the key-note, 
for the profession to follow, or, at least, the 
servile portion of it: Detestable slavery! 


The writer in 


misnamed ‘art,’ whose professors at the 
best are simply costumiers of fashion, and their 
dupes second-hand dealers of it. It is this 
total want of art-thought, and the too indis- 
criminate use of old examples, which has 
given the writer in the Review an opportunity 
for making such an onslaught on the profes- 
sion. It has lost respect among the thought- 
ful and educated—even among its own ranks— 
and when such an invective as that of the 
writer is hurled against our artists and their 
work from the columns of a neutral journal, 
suchas the Quarterly Review, there must indeed 
be strong grounds for misgiving the practi- 
cal value of their work. It is for the profes- 
sion now to prove itself worthy of confidence 
—to show that by a systematic training in 
fact and thought, instead of a dabbling in 
used-up ideas and a pandering to mere fashion 
and sentiment, it may safely be trusted with 
the general direction of art-work and the 
reorganisation of architectural design. Until 
it proves this it must remain a contemptible 
servum pecus of society. 

Coming to the remarks on the decoration 
of S. Paul’s, perhaps the less said the better. 
Mr. Burges may be an accomplished Medi- 
eval draughtsman and decorator, possibly 
the most accomplished, but it is a question 
whether his mode and predilection are 
such as should warrant our national and 
metropolitan Cathedral being placed under 
his direction. It would be entering into a 
wide question to touch upon decoration as 
applied to our churches. It is questionable 
whether we have not gone beyond ‘ objec- 
tive” representation — whether figures of 
saints, martyrs, angels, and devotees are at 
all edifying or instructive, except to childish 
people ; but certainly to darken the piers and 
walls of a church, already too dark, by 
coloured marbles, and to fill the windows 
with stained glass, would indeed be a ‘‘ stupid 
obscuration, with no religion in it.” What 
is needed is to lighten the interior as much 
as possible by cleaning, and with the addition 
of such light colouring as would relieve its 
present dulness. The windows may, to effect 
this object, be filled with slightly tinted and 
frosted glass, so as to diffuse rather than 
deaden the light. As to pictorial decoration 
in churches, it may please a weak or vulgar 
sentiment, but there is certainly a kind of 
profanation in it, besides being quite unsuited 
to the spirit of the age and unworthy the 
architecture of S. Paul’s. GT. Ge 
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THE FUTURE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 


HE first section of the Scutari-Ismidt Railway, 
which takes its departure at present from the 
little valley of Haidar Pasha, on the southern side 
of the Bosphorus, has been opened. If ever we 
should have an overland route to India, through 
Asia Minor and the Tigris or Euphrates Valley, this 
section of the Scutari-I[smidt line will probably be 
the first portion which travellers will pass over after 
leaving Stamboul, in Asia Minor. The terminus is 
about a mile distant from Scutari, and is situated 
at the embouchure of the little valley of Haidar 
Pasha. Qn leaving the terminus the line makes a 
sharp curve towards the south, skirting along the 
shores of the Sea of Marmora. The ballasting and 
straightening are only partially done, and to all 
appearance there cannot have been more than one 
“lifting.” Most of the banks have not settled yet, 
and after a few good rains a considerable fillmg up 
will, no doubt, be required. The culverts, too, are 
few in number, and their openings will certainly be 
found too narrow. The masonry is of a very in- 
different quality, and as there is no coping a few 
autumn rains will melt much of the work away. 
The two little stations along the line are built of 
wood, but are quite suflicient for present require- 
ments. Sidings, turntables, and other such accessories 
are yet wanting. The rolling stock, engines, and car- 
riages are of Belgian make, and of inferior workman- 
ship. Itis expected that the whole of the line to 
Ismidt—about 90 miles in length—will be finished 
by the end of February. The contemplated exten- 
sion to Kutayah and Angora—five times as long as 
this first section—has been only lately abandoned, 
after the whole of the details of the concession to 
M. Pressel, the Government engineer, had been 
settled. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH OF S. MARY, 
WILLESDEN, MIDDLESEX. 


4 Moe church was reopened on Sunday, October 

20th, after being enlarged so as to contain 287 
additional sittings on the ground floor. A children’s 
western gallery has been removed, but as the seats 
in it had neither backs nor bookboards, the accom- 
modation that it provided need scarcely be taken into 
account. The church, as it existed previous to the en- 
largement, consisted of a chancel, a nave, and a 
south aisle, terminatingin a chancel aisle at its east 
end and in a tower at its west end; a south porch, 
and a modern vestry. 

In point of date, the most ancient feature is the 
Norman font, which had been placed behind the south 
chancel arch pier, next the nave arcade, consisting 
of three Early English arches, of two chamfered 
orders, resting on two circular columns of the same 
date. The eastern respond is modern, having taken 
the place of the old rood-loft stairs, and the western 
respond is of the Perpendicular period, having been 
rebuilt along with the tower, which is of that date. 
The chancel arch, and the arch leading into the 
chancel aisle, are of the same late character, as were 
also the windows throughout the church. These were 
probably reproductions of the old ones, and were in- 
troduced by the late Mr. Thomas Little, when he re- 
stored and reseated the church, and extended the 
nave. The recent works executed by Mr. W. Shear- 
burn, of Dorking, consist of a north aisle, with an 
entrance and porch at its east end, a transept con- 
taining the children’s seats and an organ loft, and a 
vestry, with stokery beneath it. The tower has, by 
the removal of the organ to the transept, been ren- 
dered available as a baptistry, thus rescuing from 
concealment the ancient font. 

In taking down the north wall of the nave, the 
bases of three columns were found im situ, and 
stones of the shafts and capitals mixed up with 
what proved to be modern masonry and brickwork. 
‘These columns correspond exactly in detail with the 
Early English arcade opposite. The four arches 
borne by these three columns would have ranged with 

the three arches and the tower arch on the south 
side. The extension of the nave alluded to above has 
necessitated an arcade of five arches, opening into 
the new north aisle, but, after making allowance for 
this, it is very satisfactory to feel that the recent 
works produce rather a restoration than an alteration 
of the old church. A sufficient number of sound stones 
was found to rebuild one column as amemorial of the 
original fabric, but beyond this, care has been taken 
to make the detail of the new work quite distinct from 
the old. The other discoveries in the north wall in- 
cluded two heads of narrow Norman windows, the 
capital of a Norman nook-shaft, the remains of 
doors and windows of the Decorated and Perpendi- 
cular periods, and a piscina with a very narrow shelf 
above it. This has been rebuilt in the south chancel 
wall, and sedilia have been formed in the adjoining 
window sill. A reredos, with open tracery, through 
which the east window is seen, and a sacrarium pave- 

‘ ment of tiles and mosaic, have been recently given, 
and the whole has been carried out from the de- 
signs, and under the superintendence, of Mr. Edward 
J. Tarver, architect. 
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MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE AND 
HIS ART COLLECTION IN FLORENCE. 


fhe Florence correspondent of the Times says: 

There are few men better known in this city 
than Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope jvho has now 
for 30 years resided here, and here has written some 
of the best sketches and illustrations of Italian life 
which have ever been placed before the English 
public. During all those years he has also been a 
collector of works of art, and a large proportion of 
the English visitors to Florence have been admitted 
to view his collection, either where it formerly was, 
at his house in the Piazza dell’ Indipendenza, or at 
¢he beautiful villa, on the rebuilding and fitting up 
of which he has expended several years and much 
money. The Villa Trollope is one of the sights of 
Florence; and the collection it contains, and which 
in ten days will be brought to the hammer, is in 
the highest degree interesting. Mr. Trollope has 
had great opportunities, and he fortunately pos- 
sessed the artistic taste and archeological knowledge 
which enabled him fully to profit by them. The 
collection is very extensive, and the sale, which 
begins at noon on the 6th of November, will not be 
over until the 4th of December. Its first portion 
consists of 738 lots of the most varied description ; 
pictures, old furniture (a great deal of it either in 
beautifully carved wood or richly inlaid), old 
armour, majolica, and old china of various kinds, 
Sevres and Saxony, Japan and Capodimonte, 
marbles, tapestry, Venetian glass, Limoges enamels, 


embroidered stuffs, and an innumerable variety of 
curiosities impossible to class. The collection will 
be on private view on the 3rd and 4th of November, 
and on public view the 5th of November. The 
public will also be admitted daily during the sale 
for two hours before its commencement. It will 
probably be the most remarkable sale of the kind 
which has occurred on the Continent since that of the 
Demidoff collection at Paris in the spring of 1870. 
The second part of the sale comprises 2,000 lots, 
and consists entirely of books, collections of en- 
gravings (some of them rare and curious), photo- 
graphs, water-colour drawings, &c. The printed 
books are chiefly in Latin, Italian, English, and 
French, with afew in German and Spanish. In the 
two former languages there are some rare and 
valuable works. In the English portion of the 
library there are a great many very excellent and 
valuable works, the best editions beautifully bound. 
In the miscellaneous collection some of the most 
striking and pleasing objects are to be found among 
the carved wood furniture, of which there is a great 
deal in remarkably good preservation. There are 
some very choice specimens of this work, dating 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A 
splendid dining-room sideboard in carved walnut- 
wood, with caryatides and sculptured columns, the 
upper part adorned with arabesques and Cupids, 
and with lions for the feet, about 8ft. wide and 
a trifle more in height, is the most perfect and 
beautiful thing of the kind I remember to have 
seen. It came from Sienna, and is of the early 
part of the sixteenth century. Two small bookcases 
of the same material, suitable for asitting-room, are 
also of rare beauty, with carved figures standing out 
almost completely detached from the angles; these 
are of the fifteenth century. Butit is impossible in a 
letter to give even the mere names of a tithe of the 
beautiful things here collected. The old Venetian 
chandeliers are very remarkable: the finest of them 
belonged to the ex-Duke of Modena. Modern 
Murano supplies pretty things in that style, but they 
must not be placed beside the products of the old 
manufacturers, for they will not bear the comparison, 
although many of the other articles turned out at 
that island furnace are every bit as good as the old 
ones, and, indeed, hardly to be distinguished from 
them even by the most expert connoisseurs. Par- 
ticular interest attaches to a set of eight carved- 
wood chairs (four of them with arms) dating from 
the seventeenth century, and of which the seats and 
backs are covered with old Cordova leather, stamped 
with large patterns in silver and gold. There is a 
picture in the Pitti Gallery, in which the background 
is a wall covered with precisely similar leather, and 
there is strong reason to believe that the great 
painter then had before his eyes the identical leather 
which now covers Mr. Trollope’s chairs. The author 
of the well-known “ Life of Filippo Strozzi ”—pro- 
bably the best work he has written—must naturally 
feel a strong interest in this little fact. It seems 
well established that Titian painted that picture in 
the Strozzi Palace. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Warr Instirv11on AND Scoot or Arts.—The 
annual meeting of subscribers to the Watt Institu- 
tion and School of Arts, Edinburgh, was held on 
Monday. The Secretary read the annual report, 
which stated that during the past year the number 
of students had been 825, being a decrease of 39 as 
compared with last year. While the number of 
students was 825, the number of tickets sold, and 
presented by subscribers, was 1181. Seventeen 
students in the junior and seven in the senior 
mathematical class, eighteen in the natural philosophy 
class, and seventeen in the chemistry class, after due 
examination in their respective classes, obtained “‘ at- 
testations of proficiency.” Five students obtained 
the diploma of the school, which entitles them to free 
admission to all the science classes. The ‘‘ Horner” 
Prize (£3 3s.), founded in 1858 by the late Leonard 
Horner, Esq., one of the originators of the school, 
was this year offered for competition, to mechanics 
only, in the chemistry class. Four students com- 
peted for the prize, which was gained by Mr. J. 
M‘Kechnie, dyer. The ‘‘Bryson” Prize (£2 2s.), 
instituted as a memorial of the late Robert Bryson, 
Esq. ,one of the founders of the school, by his family, 
was gained in the Natural Philosophy Class by 
Robert Murray, draughtsman, who obtained 93 per 
cent. of the value of the questions. The ‘‘ New- 
lands” Prize (£1 1s.), founded by the late James 
Newlands, Esq., borough engineer, Liverpool, an old 
student of the school, was competed for in the 
Natural Philosophy Class, and gained by John 
Glegg, stationer, who obtained 91 per cent. of the 
value of the questions. The ‘‘Pillans” Prize 
(£1 1s.), founded by the late Robert Cox, Esq, as a 
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memorial of his friend the late Professor Pillans d 
one time president of the institution, was compete 
for in the English Class, and awarded to Henr 
Cuthbertson for essay writing. Twenty studen 
competed at the examinations instituted by t}| 
Society of Arts, London. The cost of the new buik 
ing, with the charges of the architect, clerk of work 
and other necessary expenditure, will exceed +] 
funds at the disposal of the directors, while at tl 
same time the revenue of the Institution will |) 
diminished, from the loss of the rents (about £{| 
a year) which were formerly derived from the po. 
tions of the old buildings let as shops, &e. It 
hoped that an increase in the number of studen. 
may, to a considerable extent, meet this loss | 
revenue; but the directors appeal to the public — 
make up the remainder, and to clear off any de. 
there may ultimately be found to be on the cost 
the new school. 


uy | 
Wotverron.—The annual soirée in connecti) 
with the Science and Art Classes, for the distributi| 
of the prizes to the successful candidates, was he 
on the 15thult. Mr. R. Kingreada statement of t 
proceedings of the past year. He said it was gra’ 
fying to be able to state that at no time has ¢ 
institute stood so well as now, either as regards — 
educational or financial position or in respect to. | 
number of members. The number of members { 
the quarter ended June last was 207; it was ni 
428. A few statistics as to the educational progri 
may be interesting. In 1871 the total number 
students under instruction in science was 54; 
1872, 64; and this year the session of 1872-3 h 
opened with 100. In art: 1871, 36; in 1872, 2 
and at present, 35. | 
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THE RIVAL CARPENTERS’ SOCIETIES. — 


fies long-standing dispute between the Lond 
and Manchester sections of the Amalgama 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, which affected} 
interests of some 13,000 members and funds to } 
amount of about £20,000, has been brought to 
satisfactory termination. In May, 1871, the execut 
council of the society seized the books and prope 
of the society, took them from the house oi | 
Applegarth, the then secretary, in Stamford-street, : 
established themselves at Kast Temple-chambi 
Whitefriars-street. Mr. Applegarth protested, i 
the provincial portion of the general council, end¢ 
ing his views, elected an executive council of tl 
own, having headquarters in Manchester. A ¢ 
brought before Mr. Mansfield at Marlborough-sti 
Police-court, to test the legality of the Manche 
council’s position, was dismissed, on the groundt 
the society, being in restraint of trade, was bey: 
the pale of the law. Both parties then went bel 
Mr. Stephenson, the Registrar, who refused to regil 
either society in the original name until compelled 
a mandamus to do so. Then the London Cou 
applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a} 
calling upon the Registrar to register the society; 
the rule was refused on the ground that a Cour 
Equity was the proper tribunal. At length, a 
trying Police-court, Registrar, and Queen’s Bench, 
parties turned their attention to arbitration, and 
cordingly, at the end of September, delegates fi 
both sections met and agreed that the whole ques! 
in dispute—yiz., which section was entitled to 
title and the control of the funds of the soci 
should be referred to arbitration. The arbitra 
appointed were Mr. John Kane, secretary to the 
Workers’ Society, Darlington : Mr. D. Guile, secre 
to the Iron Founders’ Society, London; Mr. Ro 
Austin, secretary to the Engineers’ Society, } 
chester; Mr. W. Hicking, of the General Union of | 
penters, Nottingham ; and Mr. George Odger, Lon 
These have been sitting at the Bell, Old Bailey, for 
last eight days. The business was carried on witl 
any legal assistance. Mr. J. D. Prior, the Manel: 
secretary, represented his party, and Mr. W. He 
the secretary of the London section, conducted 
business on their behalf. Mr. Guile was voted tc 
chair, and at the outset told his brother arbitré 
that their object was to adjust the points at} 
between the two societies, upon terms such as 
themselves, were the case their own, would feel § 
fied to accept. Some dozen witnesses were exam! 
Those examined by Mr. Prior were cross-examine 
Mr. Harry, and vice versd, both being working } 
‘Affidavits were put in, read, and marked, with al 
formality and certainly the decorum of a court of 
During the eight days the work was harmoniously ca: 
on. The unanimous award of the arbitrators was 
the title of Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
Joiners should be conferred upon the Manchestet 
tion, and that the locked-up funds of two brane 
Hoxton and Poplar—should be equally divided bet: 
the two sections. The arbitrators passed a resol 
strongly urging both parties to re-unite, It iss 
to be probable that the suggestion will be acted 1 
In any case, as but one body will now come befor 
Registrar, he will have no difficulty in regist 
them, which will give the Manchester Council 
trol over all the branches in the United Kingdom 
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A new porch is being built at the north ent. 
of Wigston Church, Leicestershire. 
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Building Futelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 
Newpury.—The Congregational Chapel at New- 
ry has been reopened, after restoration. The 
ilding has been reseated throughout, and the 
‘ective foundations secured. The next step was 
ally to alter the shape and proportion of the in- 
ior of the building by throwing into it the old 
ybies, erecting new ones outside the east end, and 
arge and deeply-recessed apse terminating in a 
nicircle at the west end; relaying the floor at a 
ver level, and reconstructing the galleries much 
wer the floor, and of about half the original size. 
. W. H. Woodman, of Reading was the architect, 
1 Mr. J. Hopson and Mr. Salter, the contractors. 


LrverPoot.—The foundation stone of the new 
weh of S. Philemon, Toxteth-park, Liverpool, 
3 laid on Wednesday. ‘The plans have been pre- 
’ed by Messrs. Culshaw & Sumners, architects, of 
rerpool. The church is to consist of a nave, 
incel, transept, and one side aisle, which is sepa- 
3d from the nave by five arches, supported by red 
oe columns, with carved caps and moulded bases. 
sre will be a small gallery, which will seat about 
) persons. The church, when completed, will be 
‘able of accommodating 800 persons. The archi- 
tural features of the church will be plain but neat 
ometrical Gothic. The walls are to be built in 
2k, with stone dressings and window tracery. The 
al cost, including provision for the school-room, 
1 be about £5,000. 


3, AnpDREW’s CHurcH, LAMBETH.—This church 
s undergone a general renovation and cleansing. 
2 organ has been removed from the gallery at 
st end and placed adjoining the chancel. The 
odwork has been restored and varnished, the 
ings treated in a pearl gray, and the communion 
‘les written in gold text upon a deep blue ground, 
le several works have been executed by Messrs. 
‘illips & Son, of 10, Baker-street, Portman-square, 
‘er the direction of Mr. S. S. Teulon, architect, 
\Craig’s-court. 

Wrr1s CATHEDRAL.—In the Times of Saturday 
vas stated that the restoration of this cathedral 
's being made under the advice of Sir Gilbert 
tt. Mr. B.° Ferrey, F.S.A., writes:—“ May 
. to state that, though Sir Gilbert Scott was 
xen into consultation nearly three years ago, when 
entirely confirmed my reports and recommenda- 
* the works in progress since that time, and 
iy, are entirely under my direction and superin- 
(dence ri 

West Bromwicu.—The church of All Saints, 
»st Bromwich, was reopened on Tuesday. The 
‘und plan of the new building is somewhat of an 
ves type, but is very similar to that of the church 
‘ich existed upon the same site previously, but 
‘led down during the past year. This older 
\lding was chiefly erected during the fourteenth 
|| fifteenth centuries, and consisted of a nave and 
ncel, with a north aisle and north chapel at its 
‘tern extremity. In the present church the old 


‘rer has been retained, but now forms the extremity: 


ythe southern aisle. The general plan is very 
|ilar to that of the older building, saving that the 
gle aisle is now on the south side instead of on 
, north. The nave is 92ft. in length and 30ft. in 
lyadth ; the chancel is 26ft. wide and 43ft. long, 
» total internal length of the church being 135ft. 
( the south aisle of the chancel, not extending its 
yole length, is a side chapel, forming a chancel to 
; south aisle, which is of equal length with the 
ive, and 14ft.in width. Asin the older church, 
ire is an aisle on one side of the nave only. The 
ystern end of the south aisle is terminated by the 
). arch, leading into the tower, an arch which was 
Vays intended to form a leading feature in the 
thitecture of the building, but which in the edifice 
By pulled down was almost invisible. The altar, 
minently raised upon a flight of five steps, oc- 
‘ies the main portion of the eastern wall of the 
sctuary. The reredos—of red sandstone, as is all 
| rest of the church—is not at present complete, 
(; will ultimately rise to the sill of the east window. 
]> work has been carried out by Mr. Charles 
rkitt, of Wolverhampton. The architect is Mr. 
ners Clarke, jun., Westminster. 


BUILDINGS. s 


JARLISLE.—A Committee of the Carlisle Town 

incil has been appointed to consider a proposition 
| the removal of the county prison, a large build- 
close to the Citadel station. The building itself 
's erected from the plans of Mr. Smirke, at a cost 
Oabout £100,000. So great has been the increase 
“he local and through traffic at this station of late 


that an enlargement is regarded as an absolute ne- 
cessity, but the difficulty lay in the proximity of 
this important building, which will be familiar to all 
who have stopped at Carlisle. If it is removed, 
“ ample room and verge enough” will be given to 
the railway authorities. 


Hantey.—The foundation- stone of public baths 
at Hanley was laid last week. The building will 
contain twelve private baths, a set of Turkish 
baths, and a swimming bath 60ft. by 29ft. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. Dain, architect, and Mr, 
Mathews is the contractor for the building, and Mr. 
Bickley for the engine work. The total cost is about 
£6,000. 

HaAymarker THEAtre.—During the recess, the 
Haymarket Theatre has undergone considerable 
alteration; the pit has been entirely recoustructed, 
the floor raised, and the seats placed wider apart. 
The proscenium is completely new; the old ugly 
curve which surmounted the stage is removed, and a 
series of pendentives substituted, which are painted 
in imitation of gold mosaic, and supported upon short 
bracketed columns of gold, and the uppér cove, which 
before contained a large picture occupying the whole 
space, is now filled with an architectural arrange- 
ment, containing a painting of the recital of a Roman 
comedy. The decorations generally of the house are 
in pure Pompeiian style, and consist of a velarium 
stretched upon the ceiling, which arrangement is 
also carried out upon that of the gallery; and a 
profuse employment of all the rich and bold colour- 
ing upon the other parts and the box fronts (from 
which latter all the projecting ornaments have been 
removed) made use of at that period of art. The 
saloon, box lobbies, and general approaches, are 
treated in the same spirit, but in a simple manner, 
so as not to detract from the effect of the auditorium. 
The entire decorations have been executed by Messrs. 
Harland & Fisher, of Southampton-street, Strand, 
under the direction of Mr. G. Somers Clarke, of 
Cockspur-street. 


Wo.LvERHAMPTON.—On Tuesday last the new 
post-office at Wolverhampton was opened. It has 
been designed by Mr. T. Williams, the architect of 
the new post-office buildings now erecting in the 
metropolis. The style is Italian, and the building 
has a frontage of 48ft., and an elevation of 60ft. 
Messrs. Parnell & Sons, of Rugby, were the builders. 


SCHOOLS. 


Hairax ScHoot Boarp.—The competition for 
new board schools in Queen’s-road, to accommodate 
720 scholars, has recently been decided. Out of 
nine designs sent in, the Board gave the preference 
first to the design bearing the motto ‘‘ Nemo,” and 
secondly to the one marked “Eureka.” The suc- 
cessful competitors. are Horsfall, Wardle, and 
Patchett, architects, Halifax. 


S. Saviour’s New ScnHoors, Leeps. — The 
Bishop of Brechin has laid the corner-stone of schools 
that are to be built in the parish of S. Saviour, in 
Cross Green-lane, Leeds. It is intended to make the 
new schools the centre of a district divided from the 
present extensive one of §. Saviour, and in order to 
complete this project an iron church will shortly be 
erected. The piece of land for the intended schools 
has been presented by Mr. Francis Darwin. The 
style of the building is Gothic, from designs by Mr. 
D. Dodgson, architect, 18, Park-row, Leeds. The 
accommodation will be for 220 children, and the 
schools will be well heated and ventilated, and con- 
tain necessary lavatories, conveniences, &c. The 
total cost is estimated at about £1,150. 


Watwortu.—aAt a meeting of the School Board 
for London, on Wednesday the 23rd ult., Messrs. 
H. Jarvis & Son were appointed architects for a new 
Board School to be erected at Walworth Common. 

eee 


Mr. THEED’s STATUE OF Sir RoBeRT PEBL.—Mr. 
Theed has at length completed the colossal statue 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, which he was commis- 
sioned to execute for Huddersfield. It is executed 
in the finest white marble, and represents the deceased 
statesman in his official robes as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, bearing a roll of parchment in his hands 
and addressing the Senate. It is intended to occupy 
a position in the large square adjoining the railway 
station at Huddersfield, where it will be placed as 
soon as some little difficulties respecting its site are 
satisfactorily adjusted. It is between nine and ten 
feet in height, two feet taller than the statue of Lord 
Derby at Liverpool, by the same artist. The statue 
can now for a short time be seen at Mr. Theed’s 
studio, in Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. Mr. 
Theed has also just completed in plaster the model 
of a bust of the late Princess Hohenlohe, the half- 
sister of the Queen. This has been recently exe- 
cuted for her Majesty, who has expressed her satis- 
faction at the likeness, and we understand that it is 
intended to be placed in the interior of the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requesst 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To Our READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

All Letters should be addressed to the EDITOR, 31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained om 
application to the Publisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 9d. per line. 

Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words, 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


NOTICE. 

The time for sending in the drawings for the BUILDING 
NeEwsS School Planning Competition is extended to the 
30th of November, 1872. For particulars, see BUILDING 
NEws, August 9, 1872, p. 102, and Answers to Correspon- 
dents, September 6, 1872. 


RECEIVED.—J. R.—C. F. H. & Co.—L. & N.—B. T.—W. H. 
—W. T. & Son—J. D. W.—P. Bros.—H. T. 8.—G. H. G. 
oO. W.—W. M. & Co.—Th. B.—C. J. P.—C. B. H—J. McD. 


W. T. B.—The “BurnpIn¢ News Sketch Book” is com- 
plete. For second query, write Mr. Cowell, printer, 
Ipswich, 

J. L.—The drawing is well enough, but it is too square. 
It should have been, for a single page, about half as: 
long again as it is wide. The two illustrations, for 
instance, given this week are not the correct proportion. 


W. L.—If you write impertinently again you will be 
publicly rebuked. 


O. X.—We should think that you would not be incapaci- 
tated for a prize. 


Dum Spiro SpERO,— Your contribution towards the 
School Competition to hand. You probably are not 
aware that the time for sending in the drawings is. 
extended to the 30th of November, 


BES ig Lge tie 
Correspondence. 


<< 


ART CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Buttprive News. 


Srr,—I am sure we are all obliged to the BurtpinG 
News—first, for giving us such lengthy extracts 
from such publications as the Fortnightly Review 
and Quarterly Review, and for its own comments 
thereon. I, like many others, have read with con— 
siderable interest what the Quarterly has said, and I 
cannot agree with you in your summary and some- 
what contemptuous dismissal of the writer in your 
last number. Whatever you may say to the con- 
trary, such a writer is doing much good. Possibly 
he may not exert any particular influence on the 
architectural profession, but he will on the public. 
Even if the writer in the Quarterly stood alone, he 
possesses sufficient power to make himself felt ; but 
when he is more or less echoed by writers in the 
Times, the Pall Mall, the Spectator, and other 
influential organs of opinion, he is not so easily 
snuffed out as the writer in the Burrprine News at- 
tempted to do last week. Besides, your criticisms 
were not fair; I may say they were not true. You 
say “Our critic proyed three months ago that all 
living artists or architects were at least either idiots: 
or impostors ; he has now included all dead ones in 
the same category.” You were not justified in say- 
ing so much from the two articles which have ap- 
peared in the Quarterly. The writer of those articles 
evidently admires the works and reverences the 
memory—when there is a memory—of the men who 
reared our cathedrals and performed the great art 
work of past ages. Your sneer at the writer, who 
‘may at last earn some brief and contemptuous 
mention in the history of S. Paul’s or the Law 
Courts, and may have the happiness of attaining the 
same sort of immortality that belongs to the heroes. 
of the ‘Dunciad,’” was uncalled for and unjust. 
In fact, such criticism is the language of passion 
and not of reason. The writer, to all appearance, 
desires to remain incog. I have not the remotest 
idea who he is, neither has any one, that I know of, 
mentioned his name. He cannot, therefore, be in- 
fluenced by such a paltry motive as the one you have 
attributed to him, and, whoever he may be, can afford 
to smile at such powerless attacks, and I beg to ask 
what good can accrue from such statements? And 
then you say “all the ‘ ¢ priori gentlemen,’ who can 
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show anybody how to do anything, but have never 
been able to do anything themselves, see that their 
theories are in imminent danger of being upset.” 
How does the writer know that the Quarterly 
reviewer cannot do anything himself? Of course, 
he does not know, but yet he presumes to dogmatise. 
Besides, what if he be not an architect or artist, is 
that a sufficient reason why he should not criticise 
the works of architects or artists? Must he who 
drives fat oxen be fat himself? Must a man, to be 
capable of criticising a poem or picture, be also 
capable, of necessity, of writing a poem or painting 
a picture? If so, Gibbon was incapable of passing 
an opinion on Roman emperors, or Macaulay on 
British kings; and for the same reason Ruskin is 
out of court as an art critic, and Tom Taylor is dis- 
qualified to say anything worth listening to on dra- 
matic actors because he is not an actor himself. The 
theory is not a good one, and is, in fact, absurd. 
The truth is, an outsider is frequently better qualified 
to pronounce judgment, because he occupies a van- 
tage ground not enjoyed by the professional man, as 
a spectator outside a crowd can better judge of its 
composition than one in the thick of the crowd itself. 
I for one think that the Quarterly reviewer is 
doing much good. He is fearlessly criticising the 
works of our crack architects, and he is saying many 
things which the educated public regard as true. 


AN OUTSIDER. 


“ JOINT-ACTION.” 


Srr,—The graphic description of the folly of 
joint-action, as set forth in the last number of the 
Buitpixe News, will bear carrying further than 
the able writer of that article deemed fit. 

The floor space of the ‘‘storehouse” in the ‘ back 
slum” having at length a busy appearance, the ‘“too- 
confiding contractor” having supplied the missing stair- 
case, and the gas and heating all ready for work, 
the thing next in importance was to obtain a good 
supply of those “ ardent youths” who were “ thirst- 
ing for instruction.” About this time last year it 
was spread abroad that on a certain evening a meet- 
ing would be held in the ‘‘ storehouse,” when prizes 
would be distributed to those who had distinguished 
themselves in the past session; that some eminent 
members of the profession would grace the meeting 
with their presence, and, to make it complete, and per- 
haps tempting, tea and coffee, &c., would be pro- 
vided. The evening in question arrived, but brought 
with it only a sparse gathering of young men, and 
some six or seven of the distinguished ‘ older men.” 
Throughout the speeches of the seniors great dis- 
appointment was expressed at the small number 
present, and each speaker entered his protest 
against things in general, and grumbled at the 
meeting in particular; thus ended the opening meet- 
ing of the session. 

We now proceed to notice the more immediate work 
of the session. A circular is placed in the hands of 
those who wish to know the bill of fare; it com- 
mences very grandly with a “patron,” and is 
followed by a string of names forming a committee, 
and concludes as usual with an ‘hon. sec.” We 
learn further on that there is a figure class, meeting 
thrice a week, with an instructor and an hon. sec., 
and a fee of 7s. 6d. per month. There is also an 
ornament class, meeting on the same evenings, with 
afee of 2s. 6d. per month, an hon. sec., and a list 
of eight visitors, nearly all of whom hail from the 
“society of elder men.” 

It is to the ornament class in particular which we 
invite the reader to accompany us. It is Thursday 
evening; the sunlight is burning, and on the first 
gallery level are one or two gas-burners alight ; a 
few young men pass in at the entrance, sign their 
names in the book kept for that purpose, and ascend 
the stairs; a halt is made at the first gallery ; after a 
little search they find their drawing-boards in some 
obscure corner, and then seek a chair, or a ‘‘ donkey” 
if one can be found. Salutations exchanged, the 
general theme for discussion is, ‘‘ What visitor comes 
to-night?” An uncertain response from the hon. 
sec. leaves the question still open. ‘‘ Mr. F.R.I.B.A. 
ought to be here,” says one; another says, ‘I hope 
itis Mr. F.S.A. ;” but the hon. sec., peering through 
his barnacles, suggests that it is doubtful whether 
any visitor will turn up. The discussion, however, 
terminates by the appearance of Mr. X. He takes 
each student in turn, examines his work, comments 
thereon, and makes a few dashes with the charcoal 
or chalk. A conversation ensues between the 
students generally and Mr. X. about the way in 
which the class is conducted. One complains that 
Mr. F.R.I.B.A. upset his work, and said he ought to 
block it out very carefully first, imagining the parts 
he could not see, and filling in the detail after- 
wards; having done this Mr. F.S.A. comes down 
and tells him he should half close his eyes and 


put in all the shadows first ; the following week Mr. 
Y. inquires if his drawing has been up the chimney ; 
and so each visitor in turn gave his own peculiar 
way of drawing, and the result was he was puzzled 
to know what to do, and so gave up the cast in 
question and tried another. Other students follow 
in the same strain, and Mr. X. thinks the best way 
to get over the difficulty is to hear what each visitor 
has to say and then choose the most preferable 
method. 

This solution, however, isnot quite satisfactory, 
the general opinion being that a good master always 
in attendance would be better. All concur that it is 
very kind of the “elders” to come down gratuitously, 
but that joint-actionis a failure. Towards the close 
of the session the students gradually diminished in 
number, a fact to be regretted, but hardly to be helped. 
The circular before referred to also informs us 
that lectures will be delivered at different times by 
certain gentlemen, who have the five well-known 
letters after their name. Certainly this part of the 
bill of fare must have been for show, as only one 
such lecture came off, and on that occasion all had 
to stand on their pins the whole time, much to their 
discomfort. 

The ‘storehouse” still stands, the numerous casts 
remain to gladden the eyes of the intelligent porter 
in charge, the catalogue is still promised, but the 
place is deserted. What will be the next move? Is 
this fine collection of casts to be knocked down by 
the hammer in order to pay the amiable contractor ? 
Or is something to be done for the ambitious students 
who would gladly meet there forinstruction in the 
noble pursuit of their profession ?—I am, &c., 


ONG VF: 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF ARCHITECTS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 


Str,—I have read with interest the able articles 
which have appeared from time to time in your 
journal on the subject of the late disputes between 
labour and capital in connection with the building 
trade, with the result, as we are all aware, of increas- 
ing the pay of the artisan. These disputes have been 
followed by strikes in almost all kinds of labour, 
whereby the value of its productions has been con- 
siderably enhanced. To the professional world this 
increase in the price of almost) everything makes a 
material difference, particularly to those who come 
under the denomination of clerks, and some firms 
employing large numbers of assistants have acceded 
to the requests of their employés for a pecuniary 
advancement to meet the increased rate of living, 
notably the various banks, railway clearing-houses, 
railway offices, &c.; but where only a few, and in 
many cases a very few, as in our own profession, are 
employed, the probabilities of advancement are very 
much lessened. The architect’s assistant in many 
cases receives a remuneration less than the artisan, 
with the further disadvantage of having to maintain 
a better appearance, in addition to which his re- 
sponsibilities are greater, and having neither club 
nor union to assist him, he is unable to force his 
demands, however just they may be. His position 
now is not what it was six months ago, and 
unless something is done to improve it he must sink 
below his fellow men in the social scale. 

Now, sir, I should like to see this matter taken up 
by some of your numerous correspondents, and we 
may, doubtless, by thus calling the employers’ atten- 
tion to this matter, get them to see the truth of what I 
have stated, and to take a rational view of it, and so 
study to improve the present position of 


An Arcuirecr’s ASSISTANT. 


ANOTHER SKETCH-BOOK. 


Srr,—As your last week’s correspondent, “Trefoil,” 
courts the opinion of others respecting the formation 
of another ‘‘sketch-book,” I venture to propose that 
it should not take the form so much of a sketch- 
book as a collection of scale drawings from actual 
measurement; sketches (not from photographs) to 
be admitted, but only so far as they may serve to 
explain the other drawings. Sketchy, general ideas 
may be picked up in plenty, and while expressing 
my admiration at many of the sketches published in 
the Burtpinc News, I think they will be found to 
possess a comparatively small practical value. As 
an architectural student, my difficulty has not been 
so much to design a building in the mass; it is when 
we come to the details that the valueof light and 
shade, proportion, &c., become manifest, and the 
student finds his lack of practical knowledge. 

Again, I would suggest that domestic architecture 
be more sought into. Why should thegreat majority 
of either sketches or drawings treat only of eccle- 
siastical art? Also that the smaller details of 
buildings should not be overlooked ; a building may 


have a very good doorway, which may strike th 
mere sketcher to be its only good feature, but j 
mouldings, buttresses, font, woodwork, &c., ; 
minutely examined and measured, may be found ¢ 
be—if not equally meritorious—very good type 
and full of suggestion. I conceive that if the rang 
of subjects were made to comprehend details ; 
stone, brick, wood, iron, leadwork, &c., a mo 
valuable volume, or series of volumes, would be th 
result. - 

Could not some distinct classification be devised 
Say, allow a certain time for the study an 
preparing of Norman ornament and detail 
then Early English, and so on ; or, again, the drawing 
might be classified under the heads of stone, & 
already enumerated, and one department taken n 
at a time. I think our thoughts would thus 
concentrated, and we should be working in 
systematic manner.—I am, &c., me 

Malton, October 29. Joun Gipson, Jun, 


oo 


son, some twelve months since, on sash fasteners, Th 
subject of his recommendation was, at the time, prove 
to be notoriously deficient as a means of seenrit 
against thieves, as also of the unfairness ‘of referrin 
the public to one particular shop to buy that whic 
other shops had also, and sold at a cheaper rate. Colon 
Henderson, to soothe the outburst of popular indi; 
nation, referred the whole question of security to on 
of our profession, and promised to circulate the resu 
as largely as he had the one complained of. What 
want to know is where the report can be seen, an 
whether Colonel Henderson’s circular, founded 0 
such report, has been issued, as I know of no one wh 
has received it. Perhaps some of your correspondent 
who may be enlightened on the subject, will kind 
give me some information.—I am, &., FB. Asie 


es 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
COTTAGE PLANNING COMPETITION. — 


Srr,—The Royal Agricultural Society offer th 
following premiums for a cottage planning competition 
viz. :—£1 to be given for each of the ten best design 
for ordinary cottages, and premiums of £5 to be give 
for each of the two best designs for special cottages 
that each set of drawings sent in competition must ¢o1 
sist of one ground plan, one chamber plan, and on 
roof plan; four elevations, each drawn to 4 scale; an 
one, or more, if required, sections, drawn to 2 scali 
together with detailed specification and estimates. | 


a, 

The committee of the society state that they “hay 
availed themselves of the information arising out ( 
former similar competition.” In 1860 the Yorkshir 
Agricultural Society offered five prizes for a cottag 
planning competition, viz. :—Three prizes of £20, on 
of £10, and one of £5; besides £50 and £25 for farm 
buildings competition. In 1863 two prizes of £2 
each were placed in the hands of the Council of th 
Society of Arts by Mr. B. Denton, to which wasadde 
the society’s medal, for a cottage planning competition 


In whatever respect the committee in the preset 
case may be influenced by precedent, they certainl 
don’t appear to be swayed in the least with regard t 
the amount of premiums given on former occasion! 
To offer prizes of £1 for such a competition is coc 
enough, but it is something surprising to think tha 
any should be found willing to compete for a sum tha 
will very little exceed the cost of merely tracing th 
designs. Of course the prospect of renown might a 
as an inducement, understanding that at the society 
annual fair, and on other occasions, models of th 
prize designs are to be exhibited to the “ Highlan 
Graziers”! By giving this a place in your paper yo 
will confer a favour on A Non-CoMPETITOR. 


HALL FURNITURE. 


S1r,—Work considered worthy of illustration in | 
public journal is, I presume, thereby thrown open t 
public criticism, being, as it were, ‘ good of its - 
and an example of what the rather to imitate than 
avoid. This assumption will therefore, I trust, bs 
sufficient apology for my troubling you with some idea 
(possibly they are erroneous) relative to your re 
tions of hall furniture last week. That the designs “ 
a certain degree bear out the required character 0 
massiveness is, I think, nearly all that can be said 0 
their praise, as they seem scarcely to answer the pur 
pose for which they are apparently intended. 

Take the hat stand. There is, first, the want of § 
drawer, which should always be provided for 
&c., though possibly it was intended these should 
hung on the lowest row of small hooks; if so, it is a 
error, as brushes so placed gather the dust, and in ust 
rather add than remove it from the garments. Thes 
hooks, however, may be intended as a rack for ou 
they are too small for hats. The pegs on the “6 
standards are really the only ones available for Eth 
and even here they would interfere sadly with t 3 
umbrellas, &¢., in their stand. The pegs next ab 
would well answer the purpose were it not for thos 
immediately beneath, near the slab, which, by in By 
projects too far to render them comfortably reac an 
though but just far enough for use as a ee “ae 
pegs above these are, of course, only intended for 
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nd are too high for even these to be reached readily, 
rhile the two uppermost are far too high for use by 
ersons of ordinary stature. 

So much for its use- In its design, the principal 
ybject seems to have been to have the greatest possible 
mount of stopped chamfer. The decorated panels you 
mention, being about gin. x 1}in. would, I should 
magine, have rather a paltry and fussy effect, to say 
nothing of the absurdity of putting such minute works 
n such a position that it can only be properly seen by 
roing down on one’s hands and knees. In respect of 
ts especial merit of not holding the dust, I can see but 
ittle difference from the hideously ugly ones in com- 
non use, neither should I consider it a very much 
setter specimen of constructive framing. The pedestal 
‘or bust may be an improvement on those commonly 
een; but even that is, I fancy, very much open to 
joubt. The chair is, I think, scarcely in comfortable 
sroportion for a seat, and I fail to see the use of the 
emarkably ugly handle at the back; the chair being 
o heavy, it can scarcely be for the purpose of lifting 
t. By the bye, why should not hall chairs be cushioned 
's others? Trae, they are intended for occupation a 
‘ew minutes only at a time, yet that is no reason those 
ew should not be comfortable ones. The picture frame 
\ppears, perhaps, the best of the whole; but in the 
ibsence of any idea as to its size, it is hard to form an 
pinion.—I am, &e., Babak. 


P.§.—While writing I should like to remark that the 
ompeting designs for the Crystal Palace prize must 
yave been most unbearably bad for the one you illus- 
trated last week to be the best. 


MR. WAGNER’S NEW CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 


Srr,—Permit me to point out that the church re- 
cently begun for the Rey. Arthur Wagner is not on 
the London-road, but Lewes-road. Even some of the 
local press, copying the one from the other, fell into 
the same error. 

The church, which was begun on Monday, the 14th 
uit., is to be dedicated to S. Martin, and take the place 
of an interiorly barn-like structure, bearing the same 
name, in the immediate vicinity, at which the troops 
quartered in Preston Barracks attend for service. It 
is to be the memorial church of the late Vicar of 
Brighton, the Rey. Henry Michell Wagner, and the 
foundation stone (it is understood) is to be laid by the 
Bishop of Chichester on S. Martin’s Day, the 11th of 
November. 

The church in Ann-street, commenced at the begin- 
ning of the year, is but a few yards—‘“‘a stone’s throw” 
—from the London-road. It is dedicated to S. Bar- 
tholomew.—I am, &c., BRIGHTONIENSIS. 


jo a ee 


RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE BUILDING TRADES. 


960. W. R. LAKE, London, ‘“ Fireproof roofing.”—A 
communication.— Dated 1st April, 1872. 

The said roof is formed of slate, corrugated metal, 
aad plaster. By combining the corrugated iron with 
the slates the inventor secures an entirely fireproof 
roof, to which the slates can be easily attached. 


879. J. Mruroy, Edinburgh, and J. W. BUTLER, 
Willesden, Middlesex, ‘* Cofferdams.’” — Dated 
22nd March, 1872. 


This invention consists in constructing or building 
cofferdams of hollow columns of ordinary brick or 
stone, and hydraulic or other suitable cement disposed 
in the form of hollow column of a circular or other 
configuration in sectional plan. A number of these 
hollow columns are constructed side by side, and pro- 
vision is made for making good the joints between the 
said columns. 

1009. J. Cocuran, New Barnet, Hertfordshire, 
“Valves.”—Dated 5th April, 1872. 


The invention consists in applying to the overflow 
pipes of water cisterns, &c., a valve, especially to pre- 
vent the escape of sewer gases. The valve is self- 
acting, opening as the water rises and closing more or 
less completely as the surplus water flows off by the 
overflow pipe. Apertures in the valve case then 


admit water above the valve, completely closing and 


sealing it. 


1108. W. Seencr, London, “Metallic coverings for 
roofs and walls of buildings.”—A communication. 
—Dated 13th April, 1872. 


The covering is formed by pieces of zinc, copper, 
thin iron plate, or lead, each pierced with a rectangular 
hole, and furnished with a small sheath or staple in 
the sameaxis. These pieces are fitted on to the roofs 
or walls by means of specially formed nails or spikes 
driven into the same, and arranged in lozenge form. 
The pieces are formed with two sloping edges, making 
a plain moulding, the angular junction facilitating the 
escape ef water just above and below the parts where 
the pieces are clasped, 


———»—____—_ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royat INSTITUTE oF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS.—Opening meeting of the session: 
Address by the President, Mr. T. H. Wyatt. 
FRIDAY,— ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION-—Meeting 
of the Class of Design. Subject : “ Car- 
riage Porch to Mansion, in, scale.” 8 p.m. 


‘ C.B.—Died, on the 19th ult., of sheer inanition, at 


FIrtercommunication, 


—— 
QUESTIONS. 


[2676.] —Tracings.—When benzine is used for 
rendering drawing- paper transparent, it evaporates so 
rapidly and smells so disagreeable that it is almost im- 
practicable to make a tracing of a drawing with the 
slightest degree of expedition or comfort, Can any one 
kindly inform me of a better method to make the tran- 
sparency last, say, for several hours ?—Z. X. 

[2677.] —Perspective.—lIf the question is not too 
unimportant for insertion, may J ask if any reader can 
recommend a work on perspective noted as much for 
completeness as cheapness ?—E. O. B. 

[2678.)—Centrolin ead.—Will some reader be kind 
enough to inform me how to set the centrolinead ?— 
On ke 

[2679.]—Hoop-Iron Bond in Mortar Joint.— 
I see a statement in a professional contemporary journal 
that hoop-iron bond built in mortar is invariably an 
agent of destruction. Is this really correct ?—S. P. 

[2680.] Measuring and Valuing Furnace 
Chimney Shafts.—I see that several persons haye 
asked, without result, for some more or less recognised 
rule for this work. I also shouldbe extremely obliged 
for information,—S. P. 

[2681.]—Buff or Yellow Bricks.—Are there any 
good facing bricks of a warm yellow or buff_tint made 
in Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, or Herts? 
and if so, where? They must be a good sound square 
brick, adapted for facing internal walls. London stocks 
are too rough, Malm stocks are too expensive, and the 
ordinary white bricks have not sufficient warmth of 
colour.—C. 

[2682..—Damp and Sea Salt in Party Wall. 
—As sea salt and water are continuously made use of 
by me against a wall which separates my property from 
that of my neighbour, the porous sandstone of which 
said wall is built absorbs the salt and dampness, 
and allows them to pass through and cover the oppo- 


site surface B with damp and a white efflorescence, I 
to defray the cost of 


aT a Is there not any preparatiou— 
cement, or any other thing—which can be applied to 
advantage to the new stones internally at C which 
would prevent the absorption of salt and water, or some 
coating or lining of any kind on the surface A in my 
property which would answer my purpose >? Any sug- 
gestions will greatly oblige. 1 to 6 indicate the courses 
damaged.—E. L. G. 

[2683.] Carrying off Hot Air from Rooms.— 
Will any of your readers kindly tell me the best mode 
of carrying off the hot air arising from a gaselier in an 
ordinary sitting-room without taking a pipe into the 
smoke flue ?—C. R. 


eT 


REPLIES. 

[2656.] -Puzzolana.—The ingredients employed 
in preparing artificial puzzolana consist of 1 part of 
slaked lime reduced into a paste and of 4 parts of good 
clay equally reduced to the same consistency. These 
pastes are afterwards mixed together, worked up by a 
mortar mill to the consistency of brick paste, and made 
up into cakes of such dimensions as to contain 500 in 
a cubic yard. These cakes, after having been left to 
dry, either in the sun or under cover in well-ventilated 
places, should be kept at a continuous and red heat for 
30 or 40 hours, after which the top of the kiln is 
covered with earth and left to cool. The cakes are then 
taken away, ground into dust, and passed through a 
sieve, producing the artificial puzzolana.—GALiIZzIA. 


———__.>————_ 


Tue Exurpirion or 1872 anp Mr. H. Cote 


5 p.m., officially, the International Exhibition of 
1872. Itis long (says a correspondent) since every- 
body knew that Mr. Cole’s last venture (numbers of 
us would rejoice were itindeed his last) would be a 
failure. If we are to have these big things every 
year something must be done to make them pay. 
South Kensington, with all its errors of omission 
and commission, and its alleged jobbery and nepotism, 
has done so much for art that I for one should be 
sorry to see it experience a similar failure; but 
there ought to be a limit to Mr. Cole’s passion for 
gigantic hobbies. It is devoutly to be wished that 
the history of the International Exhibition of 1872 
will undergo a thorough overhauling when a certain 
votein supply comes before the ‘‘ Committee of the 
whole flouse” of “her Majesty’s faithful Commons.” 
As for the closing of the Exhibition—the ceremony— 
it was neither more nor less than an enormous yearn 
ofrelief. Everybody seemed glad that the hour had 
arrived for putting up the shutters. 


Wyatt y. Couis.—In this case (heard before Sir 
Thomas Chambers, Q.C., in the Lord Mayor's Court), 


the plaintiff, a stone and slate mason, of Hast-road 
City-road, sued for the cost of preparing and fixing 
slate stall plates for defendant, a builder, at Messrs. 
Moses & Sons’, Aldgate. 
this work, and there were further charges for altera- 
tions and repairs made, as was 
quence of the plates Ml 
be splashed in passing, and also by their being too 
small, owing to defendant furnishing patterns of a 


£12 was the charge for 
alleged, in conse- 


being so near the ground as to 


wrong size. Defendant denied furnishing the 


patterns, and said the work was disapproved of by the 


architect. The parties arranged, after a long hear- 


ing, that plaintiff should have £10, and the slates 
be divided. 


Hixvron y. Lirtitr.—The plaintiff in this action 


pias in the Lord Mayor’s Court, before Sir Thomas 


hambers, Q.C.) was a builder and dealer in build- 
ing materials, residing at Turnham-green, and the 
defendant was also a builder, and be bought the 
materials of the Poultry Chapel in July last. The 
plaintiff was introduced to defendant by Mr. Bird, 
the architect of the new chapel, for the purpose of 
purchasing these materials. Plaintiff agreed to give 
£40 for the materials, and resold them at a consider- 
able profit. Plaintiff agreed to remove the materials, 
consisting of the pews, pillars, &c., and by request of 
defendant arranged to have vans at the chapel on the 
Monday morning following the bargain, but defend- 
ant becoming dissatisfied, countermanded the order, 
and then took the affair into his own hands. It was 
too late to countermand the order for the vans, and 
it was for the cost of bringing them, and the loss of 
profit by breaking off the contract, that this action 
was brought. The jury awarded plaintiff £30. 


A Lxeoat AvTuortry* ON GENERAL LINE OF 
Burtpincs.—The Metropolis Local Management 
Act (25 and 26 Vict., c. 102) enacts (section 75) that 
no building, structure, or erection shall, without the 
consent in writing of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. be erected beyond the general line of build- 
ings inany street, place, or row of houses in which 
the same is situate, in case the distance of such line 
of buildings from the highway does not exceed 50ft., 
or within 50ft. of the highway when the distance of 
the line of buildings therefrom amounts to or ex- 
ceeds 50ft., notwithstanding there being gardens or 
vacant spaces between the line of buildings and the 
highway, such general line of buildings to be de- 
cided by the superintending architect to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for the time being. And the 
section goes on to provide that in case any building, 
structure, or erection be erected, or be begun to be 
erected or raised without such consent, or contrary 
to the terms and conditions on which the same may 
have been granted, it shall be lawful for the vestry 
or board to cause to be made complaint thereof be- 
fore a justice, who shall thereupon issue a summons, 
requiring the owner or occupier of the premises, or 
the builder or person engaged in any such work con- 
trary to the enactment, to appear and answer such 
complaint; and if the complaint shall be proved, 
such justice shall make an order for demolition. In 
the corresponding clause of the former Metropolis 
Local Management Act (18 and 19 Vict., ¢. 120) the 
word used was the “regular,” not the “general,” line 
of buildings; and the various vestries and local 
boards had power by their officers to pull down and 
demolish buildings erected so as _to project beyond 
the regular line of buildings. This power was re- 
stricted by the Act now in force, which renders it ne- 
cessary for the vestry or board to obtain the super- 
intending architect’s certificate, and a magistrate’s 
order, for the purpose of removing the offending 
structure. It was held in a case under the former 
Act that “regular” line did not mean absolutely 
straight line or regular curve, but such line as would 
preserve a general uniformity of appearance: Tear 
». Freebody, 4 C. B. N.S. 228. In a recent case 
Willes, J., thought that the Legislature intended, in 
enacting the Act now in force, to adopt the decision 
in Tear v. Freebody, so that a small departure from 
the prescribed uniformity should not expose the un- 
happy owner or occupier, or builder or other person, 
to a penalty in a matter where there was no nuisance 
complained of, but merely an eyesore. It may now 
be regarded as settled, after somo conflict among the 
authorities, that in any proceeding before a magis- 
trate for the demolition of a building alleged to pro- 
ject beyond the general line of frontage, the certifi- 
cate of the superintending architect is not absolutely 
conclusive, as was thought in Bauman v. Vestry of 
S. Pancras, 15 W. R. 904, L. R. 2 Q. B. 528, but the 
magistrate is entitled to judge for himself whether 
the line prescribed by such certificate be in fact the 
general line of buildings in such street or not: Simp- 
gon v. Smith, 19 W. R. 355, L. RB. 6 C. P. 87. The 
certificate, however, may be given at any time: 
Wandsworth Local Board v. Hall, 17 W. R. 256, L. R. 
4. P. 85, even after the summons is taken out: 
Brutton ». Vestry of 8. George, Hanover-square, 20 
W. R. 84, L. R. 13 Eq. 339. It looks very like a 
hardship that a person who erects a building in such 
a position that it is in danger of being considered by 
competent authority beyond the generalline of build- 
ings, should be obliged to pull it down by a decision 
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founded on a certificate given subsequently to the 
completion of the building ; yet the hardship is tole- 
rated according to Willes, J., in Wandsworth Local 
Board v. Hall (sup.), to prevent the eyesores and in- 
conveniences that would follow if persons were 
allowed to build without any reference to the other 
houses in the street. It is, however, the duty of the 
vestry or board to take steps to obtain the certificate 
of the superintending architect, and to take out the 
summons, as soon as it is obvious by the progress 
of the building that what they regard as an offence 
is about to be committed. The six months limited 
by section 107 for the commencement of any pro- 
ceedings for penalties under the Act begin to run 
from the time when it is clear that there will be an 
intrusion on the prohibited space, and not from the 
completion of the building: Brutton v. Vestry of 8. 
George, Hanover-square (sup.). A summons for 
building beyond the general line of buildings in a 
street is only good against the builder if itis issued 
whilst the building complained of is in course of 
erection. After the completion of the building, 
the summons shall be directed to the owner or 
occupier: Brutton v. Vestry of 8S. George, Hanover- 
Square (sup.) Itis of the highest importance that 
persons affected by the exercise of stringent powers, 
such as those conferred on public bodies by the 75th 
section of this Act, should have proper notice of what 
is about to be done in their case: Cooper ». Wands- 
worth Local Board, 11 W. R. 646. Yet this result 
would not be attained if the vestry or board were at 
liberty to summon the builder instead of the owner 
or occupier any time within six months after the 
completion of the contract. Where a building is 
found to project beyond the ordinary line of frontage 
the only remedy is the summary one pointed out by 
the Act—namely, to obtain an order from a magis- 
trate for the purpose of removing the offending 
structure. An indictment against the owner for 
having caused the building to be constructed so as to 
project beyond the line is not sustainable: Queen v. 
Lovibond, 19 W. R: 753, for the offence was not 
antecedently unlawful, and the statute points out 
the remedy to be pursued: R. v. Robinson, 2 Burr.799. 
The recent decision of the Lords Justices in Lord 
Auckland ». Westminster District Board of Works, 
20 W. R. 845, that the 75th section applies only to 
land which is about to be built on for the first time, 
or to land formerly built on, if there be evidence that 
the former owner has abandoned his right to build, 
seems of great importance. Not that there can be 
much doubt on the construction of the Act, but it is 
always desirable, where public bodies are entrusted 
with very great powers, to have a few express deci- 
sions as to the extent of the application of such 
powers. The 75th section merely says that “ No 
building, structure, or erection shall, without the 
consent in writing of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, be erected,” &c., and is so far ambiguous ; 
but it is to be read with reference to the preceding 
section, which is as follows:—“In case any build- 
ing which shall in any part thereof project 
beyond the general line of the street in which the 
same may be situate, or beyond the front of the 
building, wall, or railing on either side thereof shall, 
at any time, be taken down to an extent exceeding 
one-half of such building, or shall be destroyed by 
fire or other casualty, or demolished, pulled down, 
or removed from any other cause to the extent afore- 
said, it shall be lawful for the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to require the same to be set back to such 
a line and in sucha manner for the improvement of 
any street as the said board shall direct, provided 
that the said board shall make compensation to the 
owner of such building for any damage and expense 
which he may sustain and incur thereby.” The case 
arose under circumstances of every day occurrence. 
Arailway company purchased houses in Westminster 
for the purposes of their undertaking, and haying 
pulled down the houses, and constructed the railway, 
they resold the site as building land. The decision 
was that the purchaser from the railway company 
had the same right of building on the site as the 
vendor to the company would have had, if he had 
himself pulled down the house with the intention of 
rebuilding it, and consequently that if the Metro- 
politan Board of Works ordered the new building to 
be set back to the general line of frontage, they must 
proceed under section 74, which involved the giving 
of compensation, and not under section 75. If a man 
pulls down his house with the intention of rebuild- 
ing it, the local authority cannot require the same 
when rebuilt to be set back to the general line of the 
street unless they pay him compensation; and their 
liability to do this is not, according to Lord Auck- 
land v. Westminster District Board of Works, 
affected by the circumstance that the site of the 
house has changed owners pending the rebuilding. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Lonpoy.—Dr. Frankland, F.R.S., reports that 
during October all the metropolitan water companies 
delivered well-filtered, clear, and transparent water 
into the cisterns and butts of the consumers. Major 
Bolton, R.E., Water Examiner to the Board of Trade, 
reports that the state of the Thames at Hampton, 
Molesey, and Sunbury, where the intake of the West 
Middlesex, Grand Junction, Southwark and Vaux- 


hall, Lambeth, and East London companies is 
situated, was very satisfactory during the month 
ending 15th ult. The river was also bright and 
clear at Ditton, where the Chelsea Company now 
alone draws its supply. Several of the water com- 
panies have new storage reservoirs in course of con- 
struction, which will toa great extent obviate the 
necessity of taking in water when the condition of 
the Thames, from floods or other causes, is unsatis- 
factory; till recently the West Middlesex was the 
only company whose storage capacity was adequate 
for this purpose. 


THE PURIFICATION oF THE THAMES.—At a meet- 
ing of the Twickenham Local Board last week, a 
letter from the solicitors to the Thames Conservators 
was read. It intimated that the solicitors had 
received instructions from the Conservators to pro- 
ceed against the Twickenham Board for disregarding 
the notice served upon them to discontinue the flow 
of. sewage into the river. It transpired that the 
Board had decided on laying down drains to a cer- 
tain point, with a view to the subsequent adoption 
of some drainage scheme; but that the sewage had 
not yet been diverted from the river, and that the 
Board had not yet decided whether to adopt a system 
of filtration or deodorisation for the treatment of the 
sewage. The Board resolved to inform the Conser- 
vators that drainage plans were being prepared, and 
that they were making as much progress as possible. 


THE STAMFoRD Brook SEwrer.—A long line of 
open drainage, atthe extreme point of the jurisdiction 
of the Metropolitan Board, has, within the last few 
months, been replaced by a covered sewer. It com- 
mences at the Willesden Junction Station, the boun- 
dary, and receives the drainage of the villages of 
Willesden and Harlesden beyond that line ; it then 
runs down to a culyert under the Hampstead Junc- 
tion railway, a length of 1,126ft., where it unites 
with the general scheme which will have its local 
termination at the New Pumping Station at Grosve- 
nor Basin, for which tenders have just been 
delivered. Mr. Thomas Pearson, of Kennington, 
was the contractor. No bricks are used, but the 
entire work is carried‘out in Portland cement con- 
crete. 5f{t. bin. high, by 4ft. 2in. wide, are the square 
outside dimensions; and the egg“shaped sewer in the 
centre, rendered throughout with Portland cement, 
half an inch thick, ‘is 4ft. high, and 2ft. 8in. wide. 
As compared with a common brick sewer, the saving 
in cost is 25 to 80 per cent. The Portland cement 
used in its construction was obtained from the Bur- 
ham Company, of Belvedere-road, Lambeth. The 
parish of Acton have made an application to have a 
sewer constructed, as an extension from the lower 
end of this contract to East Acton, about 1} mile in 
length; but as the land is mostly open heath, with 
scarcely any dwellings, the Board consider that at 
the moment the property is not sufficiently developed 
to justify the necessary outlay. 


SHEFFIELD.—The Corporation of Sheffield have 
entered into a contract with the Town Manure Com- 
pany (Limited) for the collection and treatment of 
the night soil, &c., of that town for a term of 
twenty-one years. The Improvement Commis- 
sioners of West Bromwich have also agreed to enter 
into a contract with the company for the same pur- 
pose. 

——$___2. 


SaturpAy Arrernoons ror Art-WorRKMEN 
AND Orners.—The Council of the Royal Architec- 
tural Museum announce that a member of their 
body, Mr. William Brindley, has consented to de- 
liver the following series of practical explanations 
of the architectural ornament casts in the Museum, 
with a view of increasing its usefulness and benefit- 
ing art-workmen and others interested; to com- 
mence at a quarter past three p.m. Admission 
free. Men are invited to go in their working 
clothes. Saturday, Nov. 2, Greek, Roman, Roman- 
esque, and Byzantine. Saturday, Nov. 9, Norman, 
Early French, and Transitional to Early English 
(First Pointed). Saturday, Nov. 16, Early English 
and Early Decorated (Early First and Second or 
Middle Pointed). Saturday, Nov. 23, Decorated 
and Perpendicular (Second or Middle and Third 
Pointed). A course of twelve lectures will also be 
delivered by Mr. Ernst Pauer, on the Clavecin 
and Pianoforte; and Mr. Sedley Taylor, M.A., on 
the Theory of Sound, on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternuons during the months of November and 
December. 

Buenos Ayres Government Certificate.— 
Translation :—We, the undersigned, at the request of 
Messrs. Jas. C. Thompson & ©o., certify that the Iron 
Safes of Messrs. Chubb & Son, London, of which these 
gentlemen are agents, were exposed for several hours to 
the fire that took place in the offices of the National 
Government on the evening of the 26th instant; that in 
our presence they were easily opened with their respective 
keys; that the moneys and important documents they 
contained were found in perfect order, and that these 
safes are now in use in the National Treasury Office.— 
Buenos Ayres, July 31, 1867.—(Signed) J. M. Drago, 
Treasurer of the National Goyernment; Jose Tomas 
Roso; JUAN M. ALVAREZ.—A true copy, A. M. BeLu—A 
large assortment of these SAFES may be inspected, and 
lists of prices obtained, at CHUBB & SON *S, 57, S. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London; 68, Orogs-street, Manchester; 28, 


Lord-street, Liverpool; and Horsley-fields, ey Al 
hampton, 


1879, 


Ow Ottice Table, 


> 


InstiruTIon or Surveyors.—The first ordinary 
general meeting of the Session will be held at the 
rooms of the Institution, 12, Great George-street, on 
Monday, November 11th, 1872, when the President, 
Mr. Edward Norton Clifton, will open the Session 
with an address. The chair to be taken at 8 o'clock, 


Tue Reputep Sworp or Watiace.—Seotsmen 
who revere the memory of their great chieftain, 
and who have for the past fifty years been i, 
exhibiting his sword at Dumbarton Castle, will 
scarcely thank Mr. Cardwell for his share of the 
action recently taken in the exposure of the false 
pretensions of the relic. It appears that some months 
ago the Grampian Club, through their secretary, 
applied to the War Minister to obtain the sword for 
the Wallace Monument on the Abbey Craig, near 
Stirling, that it might there be exhibited to visitors, 
A reply has been received from the War Office, 
stating that the late Duke of Wellington caused the 
sword to be examined in 1825, and that it was 
found to belong to the period of Edward IV., and 
to have been in all probability used by that monarch 
when he entered Chester in State in 1475. The res 
sult is that Mr. Cardwell has given instructions 
that the sword at Dumbarton Castle should no 
longer be exhibited as that of Sir William Wallace, 
We may not, however, laugh too loudly at the 
Scotsmen; they have had possession of somebody's 
sword, even if was that of an English Edward, and 
have not, like some of our Dorsetshire friends, whom 
we referred to afew weeks back, been paying rever~ 
ence to the creation of a local blacksmith. a 


Brick y, AspHALTH.—The Northampton Town 
Council have decided that in their new cattle market. 
blue brick shall be substituted for asphalte in the 
flooring, although the additional expense in conse- 
quence will amount to £469. During the summer 
months their surveyor had visited a number of 
markets laid down with asphalte, and the result of 
his experience was that asphalte was liable to wear 
from the treading of cattle, and to be destroyed in 
other ways by them, and that in a short time after 
the market was opened it would be necessary to in- 
cur expense by repairing the asphalte, or then, at 
great inconvenience, substituting brick. No one 
was found to second an amendment that the con- 
tract as it stood should be carried out and the yard 
asphalted, although all the council appeared anxiot i 
to be economical, and, if possible, save the extra 
expense. iif: 

Tux Timeer TRADE or Pucrr Sounp.—An 
enormous timber trade is being developed in Puget 
Sound. The shipments of fir from the ports of 
Washington territory reached, in 1869, 136,592, 512ft., 
and for the six months ending July 1, 1872, these 
shipments were 118,856,561ft. The United States” 
Custom House records show that during the first 
six months of this year vessels have been loaded and 
despatched to almost every part of the globe, The 
building of a railway from the Columbia River has 
given a fresh impetus to the production of the 
district. Tay. 

Suppen Dearu or Mr. Pottarp.—At the meet~ 
ing of the Metropolitan Board of Works on Friday 
last, Colonel Hogg, M.P., announced the death of 
Mr. Pollard, clerk to the board, on the 28rd ult. 
Mr. Lowman Taylor and Mr. Dalton united in ex- 
pressing regret and sympathy with the widow, and, 
on their motion, a vote of condolence was ordered to 
be sent to the bereaved family. Mr. Pollard was” 
the clerk of the board almost from its formation 
under Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act in 1856, and was 
before that clerk to the old Commissioners of Sewers. 

ConTINENTAL TENDERS. — The workmen of 
Austria appear to be nowhere in competition with 
their Bavarian brethren. The manager of an eques- 
trian company recently received permission to erect 
a circus in the Prater of Vienna. He invited the 
local builders to send in tenders, the lowést of which 
was 80,000 florins, and the highest 130,000 florins. 
The builder, however, found even the lowest tender’ 
too high, and contracted at Munich with a firm for 
erecting the whole circus for the sum of 45,000 
florins. All the parts were finished in Bavaria, 
and the building was put together by Bavarian 
workmen. 


RomMAN REMAINS IN WALBROOK.—Within the 
last few days, in digging the foundations for some 
buildings in Queen Victoria-street, distinct traces of 
the old Wall Brook were reached. A mass of 
broken masonry indicates the course of the ancient 
stream, and a small portion of Roman pavement, of 
not very rich design, reveals the capabilities of the 
old workmen. A fine Roman well, in a good state 
of preservation, was also discovered. = 
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| NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 

"N continuance of our remarks upon the 
~ ancient-coloured decorations and their 
nitation or restoration at Salisbury Cathe- 
ral, we will make some observations upon 
ose at Norwich Cathedral, which we have 
ast had the opportunity of examining. The 
dean in the latter city takes lively and com- 
sendable interest in the structure confided to 
is official care, and personally, without pro- 
igsional assistance, as we have been informed, 
onducts such works as he is enabled to carry 
at. At the present moment his structural 
westigations are principally confined to the 
xtreme east end of the building, and have 
een rewarded by some remarkable dis- 
overies, of which we shall say a few words 
1 the course of this article ; but at present 
je purpose confining our remarks to the 
olychromatic vestiges which he has un- 
»vered from the coatings of whitewash which 
‘ave for centuries concealed their existence. 
‘hese are apparently of the date of the 
hirteenth century, and somewhat simple in 
-eatment. They are remarkably subdued in 
‘nt and tone, and seem to have consisted of 
ae application of earth colours only, in a 
r1edium of distemper. The pigments are dark 
hocolate or brown, red and yellow ochres, and 
ray. The red, however, seems heightened 
ccasionally with vermilion, and the gray 
vith blue, but in neither case approaching 


ae crude tints of modern use ; bands and 
orders of the usual Early Medizval conven- 
ional character creep up the vaulting to 
mphasize the simple lines of the Norman 
roins. The wall surfaces are marked out in 
‘nitation of masonry, in some cases with very 
iquant rosettes on the supposed stones, with 
elicate branch ribs and leaflets. The cushion 
apitals are coloured, with yellow pre- 
ominating as a ground, with small curled 
trokes at random over to relieve it, and the 
tring-courses have rolls with brown ground, 
tashed over with spots of vermilion and blue 
‘ray in a very primitive style. The ancient 
vork thus revealed is less ambitious than at 
Danterbury, S. Alban’s, and elsewhere, and 
here are few indications of figure subjects. 
Chey consist of quite ordinary decorative 
letails, and not of a highly refined kind. 
Still, they are suitable to the Early plain 
rchitecture they were intended to adorn, and 
wre quiet and pleasing in general effect. 
Che Jesus Chapel on the north side of 
the chancel has been recently partially 
‘ebuilt and restored, and this has been 
lecorated as a memorial in the intended 
restoration of the original polychromy. 
Nevertheless, we cannot speak of the new 
work in the same terms as the old, although 
much care has been exercised in the matter. 
The effect is coarse and crude in comparison, 
‘n consequence of the tints being more violent. 
Those who undertake this work of reviving 
the old colouring seem to us to give too much 
weight to the possible result of fading by 
came, and assume that they must use stronger 
colours than they see. Above all, they use 
more, and we believe a different and harsher, 
blue. It is this blue, and pure vermilion 
used in contrast to it, which is the ruin of 
their well-meaning attempts. This Jesus 
Chapel might now, we believe, be saved and 
rendered a success by a few hours’ work, in 
patiently going over again and subduing these 
two obnoxious colours. There is also a noble 
scroll on the soffit of the arch in front of its 
apse, which is putin a dark dowdy brown, 
which is far from pleasant. This scroll is 
identical in character with the splendid one 
which Mr. Seddon discovered in Great 
Yarmouth Church in the same county, and 
described in a short paper in the Transac- 
tions of the Institute of Architects,” a year or 
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two ago. In that case the scroll was a decided 
red—we believe red ochre heightened with 
vermilion—and we think that it is most 
probable that this scroll at Norwich was, and 
would be preferable, in the same colour. 
The colorists who would imitate these old 
remains should be put into the same con- 
dition as those they would follow. ‘They 
should have all their new-fangled paints 
taken from them, and be sent into the build- 
ing armed only with black and white, with 
red and yellow ochre, with but a modicum of 
vermilion and blue, to be used under bitter 
pains and penalties if with other than the 
most stringent moderation. Nor should the 
black or white be allowed to be used pure, 
but the one reduced to a chocolate and the 
other to cream, and used mainly to mix with 
and modify the other colours. ‘Then red with 
black will make chocolate; with yellow, 
orange; with a little blue, purple. Yellow 
will form an ingredient also in green, and 
stand itself for gold, and, with white, give all 
the buffs needed. Black, and white and 
blue, in no case used pure, will add the 
several grays required to complete the whole 
gamut of colouring suitable for this charac- 
ter of work. In the later styles a richer 
style of decoration obtained, and stronger 
blue called up metallic gold as a necessary 
contrast, and vermilion and powerful greens 
to them. For such work Norfolk, in its fine 
screens, will furnish good precedents ; but it 
is not of this that we have now occasion to 
speak. It is true that the Cathedral encloses 
a rich and valuable treasure in the shape of a 
well-known altar piece, but this is a thing 
per se—the work of an artist who might claim 
exemption from rules needed to keep weaker 
brethren from offending, and if our Academi- 
cians would take to the same work we would 
gladly accord to them_ like liberty. It 
resembles the retable in Westminster Abbey, 
and has a similar ground of delicately- 
modelled plaster work in relief and gilded. 
In the nave one bay of the clerestory has 
been tinted, principally with grays. We had 
no opportunity of examining this with the old 
remains which it is supposed to follow ; the 
result, however, seems soft and harmonious. 
A scaffolding is suspended from the fine 
eroined ceiling of the nave, by means of 
which, we suppose, the Dean is taking the 
photographs of its interesting, though some- 
what grotesque, set of bosses. These he is 
publishing at the present time, with the 
laudable double object of obtaining funds 
wherewith to prosecute these works upon 
which he is engaged, and of calling attention 
to their remarkable wealth of Scripture 
iconography. The opportunity seems to 
have been taken of renewing the colouring 
upon these bosses. Again, however, we are 
captious enough to doubt that, unless the 
work of decoration be carried further on to 
the ribs and spandrels, lest the effect may be 
too spotty. 

We will now point to the structural works 
upon which we have cursorily remarked 
already. These seem to have unusual interest, 
and to be prosecuted with care. The apse of 
Norwich Cathedral, a circular Norman one, 
is somewhat unique in having been preserved 
as it has been to the height of the top of the 
first stage, though above it has been trans- 
formed in a later Gothic style. Until recently, 
the arcade has been filled in solid, and the 
pavement of the sanctuary covered up several 
feet of its piers. The former of these have 
been opened, so as to give, as they should, a 
vista into the ambulatory, and two fine 
Early English arches, which once gave access 
thence to a Lady Chapel, that regrettably has 
| been destroyed, have been opened and filled 
| with glass, so as to suggest their purpose. 


Within the filling of the apse arcade, 
which, to a certain height was, and will 
be,. left as an enclosure to the choir, 
there has been found a remarkable and most 
precious relic in the shape of part of an 
episcopal stone seat raised high above the 
level of the sanctuary pavement, so that, as 


from the tribunes of the primitive churches, 
the Bishop could command the whole con- 
gregation above the altar. This chair was, 
doubtless, reached by a flight of steps, which 
have vanished, but a curious square opening 
into the aisle ambulatory behind still exists. 
The purpose of this, presumably, was to allow 
those behind the altar and Bishop’s chair to 
see the elevation of the Host. The level of 
the first sanctuary has also been ascertained 
to have been considerably below the present 
one, and the apse itself to have been divided 
off from the chancel by a noble Norman arch 
carried upon coupled attached shafts, the 
bases of which were found, and the shafts 
themselves are now being rebuilt. We have 
little doubt that when this portion of the 
structure has been worked out with the care- 
ful attention which is being devoted to it, we 
shall possess in this apsidal termination of 
Norwich Cathedral a most interesting ex- 
ample of one of the earliest arrangements of 
the primitive churches of the land, founded 
upon precedents introduced from the type 
originally developed in Italy and Byzantium. 


—— 
BRIDGE ROADWAYS.—I. 


T was explained, in our last article, that 
owing to the great vis inertiz of arch 
bridges of stone and brickwork, it was a 
matter of no moment in what manner the 
load was distributed over them. From the 
nature of their construction, they are abso- 
lutely free from any vibration, and although 
no material is supposed to be theoretically 
void of all elasticity, yet in such substances 
as stone, brick, and mortar, that element is 
practically inappreciable. It is true that the 
stability of an arch, independently of the 
material of which it is composed, depends 
upon a certain adjustment of the load upon 
it with respect tothe crown and the haunches. 
In large examples, this adjustment must be 
attended to, or the arch will fail, either by 
opening at the haunches or at the crown. It 
is to avoid the danger of unequally loading 
an arch, that the solid masonry or brickwork 
is never built up over the haunching, but is 
confined to the spandrel walls. ‘The same 
principle of diminishing the permanent 
weight of the structure near the springing 
of the arch, is also apparent in bridges built 
of cast or wrought iron arches, as is evi- 
denced by the spandrels being generally 
filled in with lattice or open work of some 
kind or other. The iron-arch bridges over 
the 'Chames furnish numerous examples of 
this description of construction. | When 
once a stone or brick arch has been properly 
built, the centres removed, and the arch 
settled down to its beariugs, it may be safely 
asserted that no load short of the crushing 
weight of the materials will produce any 
effect upon it. There may be some margin 
for risk when the bridge is on the skew; but 
so long as itis built on the square, the diffi- 
culty would be to build it so that it should 
fall. Unless intentionally badly proportioned 
and constructed, an arch bridge on the square 
cannot fall, and, therefore, there is no wonder 
that it is independent of the character of the 
roadway it carries upon it. 

The insuperable obstacle to the general 
employment of arch bridges is the amount of 
headway they require. This evidently de- 
pends directly upon the rise of the arch, to 
which there is a minimum limit. Moreover, 
it must be kept in view that the flatter the 
rise of an arch, the greater the thrust, and 
consequently the stronger the piers and abut- 
ments must be. No sooner were railways 
making their way in the land, than it became 
clear to engineers that some other principle 
of bridge construction must be adopted, or 
it would be impossible, except at an enor- 
mous expense, to carry the lines over roads 
and streets. This necessity led to the par- 
tial abandonment of the arch principle, and 
the introduction of what may be called the. 
horizontal system. It will be seen, as we 
proceed, that the substitution of cast and 
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wrought iron girders for arches of brick and 
stone, caused a corresponding difference in 
the character of the roadways which they 
were called upon to support. This change 
was not, however, immediate, as might be 
supposed, owing to the fact that in the first 
instance cast-iron girders were generally used 
for carrying roads over railways. ‘These 
girders were in themselves very heavy, and 
were not by any means so scientifically de- 
signed and proportioned as their successors 
in the present time. In the early days of 
railways, which marked the transition stage 
in the era of modern construction, engineers 
still relied a good deal upon mere weight, 
and mass or size was, to some extent, 
synonymous with strength. It is needless to 
remark that a more intimate acquaintance 
with the strength and character of construc- 
tive materials, as well as a more extended 
knowledge of the best forms in’ which to dis- 
pose those materials, have very considerably 
altered the original opinions of professional 
and scientific men on these important points. 

So soon as the horizontal girder became sub- 
stituted for the arch, the arrangement shown 
in Fig. 2 was very generally employed. That 
itis rather heavy and cumbersome is apparent, 
but it possesses the merits of simplicity and 
cheapness. At the present time, it is not 
unfrequently used for bridges with spans of 
2oft. or 35ft. The system of cast-iron longi- 
tudinal, girders supporting what are com- 
monly known as “jack arches” is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. In the drawing the best 
form or section of cast-iron girder is shown, 
although many bridges were built with others 
of a form giving inferior strength. This was 
the section adopted by Tredyold, and con- 
sisted of a girder very similar to those shown 
in the figure, with the exception that the top 
and bottom flanges were equal in sectional 
area. The late Mr. Hodgkinson, by his 
valuable series of theoretical and practical 
experiments, completely proved that the 
girder, with its top, and bottom flanges of 
equal sectional area, was not the correct 
form, and did not afford the maximum 
amount of strength with a given quantity of 
material. After numerous trials it was con- 
clusively established, that the strongest form 
for a cast-iron flanged girder was that in 
which the sectional area of the bottom flange 
was about six times that of the top flange. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention that Tred- 
gold’s girder is obsolete, and Hodgkinson’s 
universally employed by all competent pro- 
fessional men. ‘he difference in the sec- 
tional area of the two flanges is produced by 
making the lower flange of greater breadth 
than the upper. The same effect could 
obviously be ensured by increasing the thick- 
ness Instead of the width of the lower flange. 
The practical reason against making the 
thickness of one flange greater than the 
other, or, in fact, in making the thickness of 
any particular part of a casting much greater 
than that of another, is that it is apt to cool 
unequally, and bring an initial strain upon 
the material, which, if not guarded against, 
might prove a source of considerable danger. 

On referring to the figure, it will be seen 
that the cast-iron girders are carried on bed 
stones, B, B, a layer of felt being placed be- 
tween the top of the bed stones and the bot- 
tom flange of the girders. It may be re- 
marked here, that the width necessary to be 
given to the bottom flange of the girders is 
very advantageous for the springings of the 
‘tjack arches.” In fact, this principle of 
construction would be naturally suggested by 
the form of the lower flange of the girders. 
The jack arches, which should not be less 
than Yin. in the depth of the rings, are turned 
in the usual manner with plain mortar. There 
18 no necessity for incurring the expense of 
turning them in cement, as is sometimes done. 
A layer of asphalte, shown by the thick black 
line, is spread uniformly over the extrados of 
the arches. The thickness of this layer need 
not exceed lin., provided it be carefully laid 
onto a uniform depth, The haunching of 


the arches up to the level of the crown, 
which is on the same level as the tops of the 
cast-iron longitudinal girders, may be filled 
in with broken brick or other good dry 
rubbish. Over this is laid the metalling, the 
depth of which should be about 9in., and 
never less than 6in. The footpath in the 
figure is supposed to be flagged with stones. 
The thickness of these may vary from. 1Jin. 
to 2in.; but very often there.is no choice in 
the matter, and shift must be made with the 
best that can be obtained in the neighbour- 
hood. Where flags of good size can be had 
at a cheap rate, the haunches of the arches 
are sometimes not filled up; but the interval 
between the top flanges of the girders and 
the crown of the arches is crossed by flags, 
and the metalling laid on them. ’ It will be 
observed that the outside longitudinal girder 
G', or “face” girder, as it is usually termed, 
is made only about half as strong as the in- 
termediate ones. This is on account of its 
having much less weight to carry. In reality, 
it has nothing more to do than to support a 
portion of the footpath and the cast-iron 
parapet. ‘The manner in which the thrust of 
the jack arches is provided for deserves 
attention. The thrust of each arch on one 
side of the lower part of the longitudinal 
girders, is counteracted by that of its fellow 
on the other side, and this successive action 
and counteraction continues until we come to 
the arch, one springing of which bears against 
the inside of the face girder. Here there is 
no arch on the other side to take the thrust, 
which is thus thrown altogether on the face 
girder. The girder is, no doubt, strong 
enough to stand the thrust without any addi- 
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tional assistance ; but in order to relieve it of 
the strain, a tie rod Tis carried at intervals 
right across the bridge, and ties all the longi- 
tudinal girders together. It acts in precisely 
the same manner as if there was but one 
arch, and it constituted the tie from the one 
springing to the other. These ties may be 
placed at about every 6ft. apart, and should 
be of good wrought-iron rod, not less than 
1fin. or 2in. in diameter. This roadway, 
carried on ‘‘ jack arches,” is seldom used ex- 
cept in connection with cast-iron longitudinal 
girders, as the weight renders it rather un- 
suitable for girders of a lighter style. There 
are a few rare instances in which the plan has 
been adopted with wrought-iron girders. An 
example of the cross section of a roadway of 
this description will be given in our next. 


es 
WATER POWER.—IL. 


EFERRING to what we said before 
about gauging the quantities of water 
flowing’ over the ground at particular spots, 
and comparing those quantities with the quan- 
tities due to the rainfall upon the respective 
drainage areas, and from that comparison 
estimating how much water is lost by. evapo- 
ration and absorption, it does not follow that 
those more eminent engineers who have had 
the opportunities to make the greatest 
number of experiments in this matter of 
gauging are better able to judge of the 
character ofa district, and say that this or 
that particular depth ought to be deducted 
from the register of the rain gauge, than 
others are—grant them the data. These data 
are gathered chiefly, but not wholly, from 
the proceedings of the Institution of Civil 


Engineers, when eminent men have g 
the facts that they have been enabled} 
collect. We owe it it to one of the emir} 
members of this Institution to acknowle, 
that he has summed up a great numbe) 
facts and has given us several rules to g0 \ 
but before we recall what Mr. Hawksley f 
said at different times it is perhaps more g ‘ 
able to our view of the whole question 
refer to what Mr, James Glaisher said | 
the occasion of the discussion of a paper 
the water supply of Paisley. Speaking| 
the rainfall registered at Greenwich dur} 
the last 50 years, he said that there wa: 
great difference in the fall of rain betw| 
one year and another, and even of conse. 
tive years, and that the difference was x 
tively as great in all other parts o 
country, In 1824 the amount registe} 
was 36'3in., whilst in 1864 it was only 16+) 
The average fall of all the years was 258)| 
and at times, for several consecutive yes. 
the fall was above the average, and at oth 
times, as from 1854 to 1858, the fall for e: 
year was below the average. No ay | 
that had been made could balance the Ta. 
fall for more than three years, so that 1 
falls of rain in consecutive wet years eo 
not be impounded under any circumstane 
Evidently, therefore, the quantity to be de 
with must be less than the average. ‘J 
safest principle appeared to be to treat witht 
amount of water fallen in three consecut) 
years yielding the least. This amount y 
found to be nearly the average of all t 
years reduced by one-sixth. Thus at Gree 
wich the sum of the falls of rain in the th 
years ending 1857, viz., 61-4in., being smal 
than in any other three years in the perk 
and 20-din. being the average of those yea 
the average of the whole period, viz., 25:31 
reduced by one-sixth, is 21-lin., differi 
from the observed average depth of the thi 
dry years by 0-6in. only. On the same ogc 
sion Mr. Hawksley said that formerly it w 
thought possible that by means of reservol 
the average of all the rainfall of a long seri 
of years might be calculated upon for u 
with the exception of what was lost by ey 
poration and otherwise. In the course 
years it had been found, in the first place, th 
the allowance for evaporation had been co 
siderably too small, and next that it was it 
possible to store the floods of a series of W 
years, or even, frequently, of one year onl 
The endeavour had, therefore, been mad 
discover what were the real facts of the cai 
and what was the law by which Nature des 
with this important subject-matter. It 
found, after long experience, and after layir 
down in curves the results of the obsery. 
tions over long periods—observations whi 
had been afforded by the outlay of millions 
money, in some cases successfully, but in tl 
majority of cases more or less unsuccessfully- 
that in general, but not as an invariable rul 
there were situations in which reservoirs cou 
be made that would deal with the ayailab 
rainfall of three consecutive minimum yeal 
The next thing was to ascertain what was tl 
law of the minimum, and this singular thn 
came out, which was true within the smalle 
possible fraction of all long series of rau 
gauge observations extending over not le 
than twenty years, that if the average of (sa, 
twenty years were taken, and from th 
average one-sixth were deducted, the ayvera; 
of three minimum dry years would be 0 
tained, within the fraction of a single inc 
That quantity might then be relied on as tl 
probable rainfall. The amount of loss | 
evaporation had then to be ascertaine 
according to the particular district. V 
shall here break the thread of Mr. Hawksley 
observations, and say that he speaks of # 
loss as nearly all, if not altogether, due 
evaporation. But surely, seeing what a lar; 
quantity of water is required to suppo 
vegetation, a good deal of the loss must | 
due to that, however bare, comparative 
with cultivated land, the moors or other lar 
may be from which water is gathered. Ith 
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m generally said that a part of the loss is 
» to absorption into the ground, from which 
. water does not again issue within the 
inage area belonging to a reservoir, and 
ne part of the loss must certainly be due 
that, but it is probable that that is a very 
all part, for although by the force of 
wity a good deal of water must sink into 
, ground during the continuance of rain, 
. after the rain has ceased this water is 
wn up again to the surface by capillary 
raction and is then evaporated. 


Mr. Hawksley continued to say that the 
s varied in these islands from 10in. per 
num as a Minimum to 18in. as a maximum. 
minimum occurred very rarely ; indeed, 
ly in the case of bare precipitous moun- 
ns, consisting of non-absorbent rock, such 
slate or granitic rock. From such a sur- 
all the rain that fell could be gathered, 
th the exception of about 10in. But the 
se was very different where the surface was 
vered with soil and peat, and where a great 
rt of the gathering ground may consist of 
t moor land, and more so where the land is 
ltivated and thrown into the character of a 
onge. In general, however, with moun- 
in watersheds, where the intermediate con- 
ion exists, the actual ascertained loss 
ounted to from 13in. to 15in. per annum, 
cording to the situation and some local cir- 
mstances, and might be taken at a mean 
about 14in. per annum. If we remember 
rhtly what Mr. Hawksley said on another 
easion it was to the effect that he had 
and from gaugings of the quantity of water 
ing over the waste weirs of reservoirs that 
ey confirmed the propriety of this deduction 
one-sixth of the depth of the average avail- 
le rainfall. Now, in our case, we have said 
at 15in. out of 33in. must be deducted for 
aporation and absorption, and that 18in. 
Il come into the reservoir. Deducting one- 
th of 18in. we get 15in, as the available 
pth. A depth of 15in. over 1,000 acres 
yuld give the following quantity :—There 
e in 1,000 acres 43,560,000 square feet, 
lich at 15in. deep, would yield 54,450,000 
bic feet. If we take 312 working days in 
year and supply the mills with water for 12 
urs a day we should be able to give out of 
; Res sh, 54,450,000 _ 
is reservoir, year by year six =) 
,540 cubic feet per hour, or 242 cubic feet 
r minute. But, as the mills are supposed 
be capable of beneficially using one-third 
this already, the benefit to be derived 
ould be in respect of 160 cubic feet per 
inute only. Will it, then, pay to make 
is reservoir to give out this quantity 
r 12 hours a day all the year round, and 
ar by year? Seeing what many other 
servoirs have cost, and not going to either 
treme, this one would probably cost 
12,000, the bank being made as perfectly as 
ossible, by raising it in thin layers with 
wrows and dobbin carts, the puddle being 
articularly well worked ; the waste weir of 
90d length, so that on the occurrence of a 
wre flood, when the reservoir might be nearly 
ul, the overflow could not attain to sucha 
eight as to endanger the bank by over- 
opping it ; a bye channel being provided for 
1e ordinary flow of the stream, and a sub- 
antial cottage built for the reservoir keeper. 
‘he falls at these 15 mills vary from 10ft. to 
Oft., the aggregate being 326ft. The wheels 
re all either overshot or breast wheels, of 
ood construction, and in good working 
rder, Then, although we estimated 13-2 
ubic feet of water per second per foot of 
ull to be, perhaps, an average of all wheels 
o give an effective horse-power, we shall be 
varranted in taking 12 cubic feet per second 
1 this case, This is the quantity that Mr. 
‘airbairn (now Sir Wm. Fairbairn) has 
requently given as the proper quantity. 
‘he aggregate amount of power, therefore, to 
cerue to the mills from the construction of 


is reservoir will be oe x =~ =) 72 horse- 


power. 


In the district we are consider- 
ing an effective horse-power is worth £12 


per annum, and if each mill contribute its 
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quota according to the benefit it would receive 
(we will not now go into the more minute 
subdivision of benefits by considering that 
those mills nearest the reservoir would receive 
more benefit than those farther off) there 
willbe an income of £864 ayear. Deducting 
the wages of the reservoir keeper, and setting 
aside £40 a year to provide a fund for repairs, 
there would be a net income of £720 a year. 
The outlay being £12,000, the percentage 
return would be 6 per annum. But this 
does not represent the whole gain to the mill 
owners. The gain is chiefly in having a 
constant stream of water, and an absence of 
floods. Nothing is more annoying to a miller 
than to see water pass him which he can 
make no use of, and which at the same time 
hinders his work by backing up against the 
tail of hiswheel. By storing the flood waters 
he can always reckon upon a certain power 
of doing work, and can enter into contracts 
with a certainty of being able to fulfil them. 
Herein lies the chief gain in constructing 
storage reservoirs. 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


[By Epwarp A. Freemay, in the Fortnightly 
Review.* | 


HE columnar Romanesque of Italy was not the 
only architectural form in which the round- 
arched construction clothed itself. Another variety 
arose which was an even more legitimate develop- 
ment of the Roman manner of building. This was 
that form of Romanesque which cast aside the use 
of the column as a main constructive feature, and 
rested its arches on vast square piers. The column, 
where it was used at all, was used only as a purely 
decorative feature, as a mere nook-shaft in the 
angles of the rectangular piers. This mode of con- 
struction also was of Italian birth: we seeit in the 
great Lombard churches of Milan and Pavia, and it 
spread ‘itself in different forms over all the lands 
north of the Alps. We see it in its greatest purity 
in those German buildings of which I have already 
spoken, where the main arcades exhibit the square 
pier and the round arch as their one feature. And 
we find a great number of forms which we may call 
intermediate between the column and the square 
pier. We find rectangular piers so surrounded by 
attached shafts that the columnar element, though 
purely decorative, is that which has most share in 
the general effect. And we find piers of cylindrical 
form, sometimes of distinctly columnar form, which 
have little enough in common with the graceful 
monoliths of Ravenna and Lucca. In England, 
above all, we find those enormously massive round 
piers which by no straining of language can be 
called columns, but which are rather to be looked on 
as masses of wall analogous to the square piers, 
only taking a cylindrical instead of a rectangular 
form. And, though the construction of the square 
pier and that of the column are quite distinct in idea, 
we constantly find them mingled together in prac- 
tice, not only in contemporary buildings in the same 
country but even actually in the same building. 
Now, to the purely classical mind it is perhaps 
harder to admit that the Northern Romanesque is a 
genuine and perfect style of architecture, one to 
which the classical Roman was a mere transition, 
thanit is in the case of the columnar Romanesque 
of Italy. There is a temptation to set aside the 
Romanesque buildings as not forming any really 
distinct style of architecture, to look on their earlier 
forms as the mere expiring traces of Roman art, 
and to look on their later forms as the mere fore- 
shadowing of the coming Gothic. There is a temp- 
tation to do this even in Italy, and north of the 
Alps the temptation naturally becomes still stronger. 
In the earlier examples of the Northern Roman- 
esque the work, it cannot be denied, is often of 
extreme rudeness. And even in the later and more 
finished forms of the style, such as our own en- 
riched Norman, stately and noble as is the general 
effect, the mere detail, when it attempts anything 
coming strictly under the head of sculpture, is apt to be 
much less beautifulthan grotesque. But the questionis 
not as to the merit of detail, but as to the consistency 
of the constructive and decorative systems. The 
Norman Romanesque, no less than the Southern, 


* On the 4th of October last we gave an extract from 
this luminous article. We now give another, and express 
a oH that all interested will get and read the article 
itself, 


carries out boldly, honestly, and consistently, that 
round-arched construction which the Classical Roman 
timidly strives to mask. It might be an untoward 
accident that ages which stood very high in the art 
of strictly architectural design stood very low in the 
art of merely decorative sculpture. But this does 
not affect the general principle. The Romanesque 
style, Northern as well as Southern, the style of 
Normandy and England no less than the style of 
Italy, succeeds in carrying out that principle of con- 
struction which the classical Roman failed to carry 
out. I hold, then, that the works of the early Czsars 
are to be looked upon as simply transitional between 
the pure style of the entablature and the pure style 
of the round arch; they are simply imperfect 
attempts at a mode of building of which one type 
was carried to its highest perfection at Pisa, and 
another type was carried to its highest perfection at 
Durham. 

Romanesque architecture, then, is neither a mere 
corrupt Roman nor yet a mere imperfect Gothic. It 
is a genuine independent style; it is the highest de- 
velopment of the construction of the round arch, 
just as Grecian is the highest development of the 
construction of the entablature, and Gothic the 
highest development of the construction of the pointed 
arch. As an architectural conception, it stands on 
equal terms alongside of the other two. In historic 
interest, to one who fully grasps the history of 
civilised man as one long unbroken drama, I do not 
hesitate to say that the buildings of the Romanesque 
ages surpess the buildings either of purely Classical 
or of later Medieval times. No buildings of earlier 
or of later times bear about them the same charm as 
those which arose at the bidding of Diocletian, of 
'Yheodoric, of Justinian, of Charles, and of William. 
The one city of Ravenna, standing like an isthmus 
between two worlds, rich in the tombs and temples 
of the last Italian Emperors and the first Teutonic 
Kings, might alone supply matter for the study and 
meditation of a life. 

Of both forms of Romanesque, the columnar type 
and that which employs the massive square or round 
pier, Italy is alike the parent. But as one type 
reached its highest perfection in Italy and the other 
out of Italy, the one by the banks of the Arno and 
the other by the banks of the Wear, we may fairly 
speak of them severally as Southern and as Northern 
Romanesque. This division is purely constructional, 
without any reference to the dates of particular 
buildings. As works of art, Spdlato and Torcello, 
eight hundred years apart, must be placed closer to- 
gether than either of them stands to the great 
mass of buildings which came between them. 
But we must also cast a glance at the history of the 
Romanesque style as looked at from a more strictly 
chronological point of view. A long study of the 
subject in various parts of Europe, in the course of 
several journeys, some of which were undertaken 
for the special purpose of studying Romanesque ar- 
chitecture, has, I trust, enabled me pretty well to 
trace out the history of the style. In that history, 
as far as Western Europe is concerned, I can discern 
two main periods of very unequal length. The 
former drags out its being from the third century to 
the eleventh, without its being possible to draw any 
broad line at any intermediate point. The latter 
takes in the busy time from the middle of the 
eleventh century to the middle of the twelfth, one 
of the richest times of architectural development in 
the whole range of the history of the art. The main 
distinction between the two is that, during the former 
period, Italy set the fashion to the whole of Western 
Europe, while, during the latter period, most of the 
great countries of Europe, Italy among the others, 
struck out independent forms of Romanesque art 
for themselves. The buildings of the former class 
are comparatively rare, but they are scattered over 
all the lands from the Orkneys to the Pyrenees and 
the Alps, and they everywhere bear the most 
striking likeness to one another, and the most un- 
doubted signs of being imitated from common Italian 
models. The buildings of the latter class are to be 
found in abundance everywhere, and they strike the 
inquirer by their remarkable diversity, a diversity 
shown not so much in their detail, which is often 
strikingly alike in countries far apart from one 
another, as in the general character of their archi- 
tectural conceptions. The former class, till some- 
body helps me to a better name, I shall speak of in a 
body as Primitive Romanesque. The different varie- 
ties of the latter class are best called after the 
countries in which they severally arose or were 
brought to perfection, Norman, Aquitanian, German, 
Italian, or any other. In England the two classes 
are commonly known as ‘Saxon,” or ‘‘Anglo- 
Saxon,” and “Norman.” The latter name is a 
thoroughly good one, if only people will not speak 
of ‘* Norman,” ‘ Early English,” ‘‘ Decorated,” and 
“Perpendicular,” or of any other familiar set ef 
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names, as four or seven styles or periods on a level | S. Peter in Wallis, are also useful as supplying 


with one another. The later Romanesque of England 
was undoubtedly of Norman invention, and it was 
brought into England under Norman influence. But 
the use of the word Saxon” to express our few 
and scattered examples of the earlier form of Roman- 
esque is liable to all the objections which always 
apply to the vague use of that misleading name, and 
also to some further objections special to itself. 
Besides the absurdity of talking of Saxon buildings or 
Saxon anything at York or Lincoln, the name further 
suggests the idea that the Saxon style was some- 
thing peculiarly English, whereas our surviving Saxon 
buildings are simply rude examples of a style common 
to England with the rest of Western Christendom. 
The first Christian buildings which were reared in 
Britain after the English Conquest were said to be 
built after the Roman fashion,* and after the Roman 
fashion they went on being built till the Normanis- 
ing Edward brought over a new style of building 
from his beloved Normandy. tf 

Buildings of the Primitive Romanesque style are, 
as I have already said, rare throughout Europe. In 
England especially we have no surviving buildings 
of any great size earlier than the introduction of the 
Norman form of Romanesque in the eleventh cen- 
tury. We have nothing left but a few small and 
rude fragments, and a very remarkable class of 
towers, which enables us easily to identify the early 
Romanesque of England with the contemporary work 
of other lands. Still, we have evidence enough to 
show that both the square pier and the column were 
used in England, though the few columns thatremain, 
as at Repton, and asrespondsina good many chancel 
and belfry arches, are certainly of wonderful rude- 
ness. t But though they often affect a good deal of 
barbaric richness, we find in them no sign of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Norman style, while many of 
them do show an uncouth imitation of Roman work. 
But while in England we have to patch up our case 
from very small, rude, and mutilated examples, we 
find scattered here and there over the continent a 
considerable number of examples of greater size, be- 
longing to various dates up to the middle of the 
eleventh century. Various buildings showing more 
or less of the features marking our so-called Saxon 
style, the pilaster-strips, the baluster-columns, the 
mid-wall shafts, and the other characteristics of the 
style, will be found scattered here and there over 
various parts of Germany, France, Aquitaine, and 
Burgundy. The general mass of the German ex- 
amples I put by for the present, as the architecture 
of Germany has a distinct history of its own. But 
one German example must be mentioned here as 
standing at the head of its class. The great gate- 
way of the Abbey of Lorsch—the Lauresheim of the 
days of Charles and Eginhard—remains almost alone 
asa work of the days, seemingly of the earliest 
days, of the great King himself. Of the Lorsch 
Gateway the lower story, with its Corinthian half- 
columns not yet flattened into pilasters, might 
almost be called Roman rather than Romanesque ; 
but the upper stage, with its flat pilasters, its un- 
classizal capitals, its straight-sided arches, shows 
that we have reached a class of buildings of which 
Deerhurst and Earls Barton are members. But 
Lorsch stands by itself; among ordinary specimens 
of the Primitive style, the first place is certainly due 
toa building in quite another region of the Empire, 
to the church of Romainmoutier in the present 
canton of Vaud. Here we have a minster of con- 
siderable size, with two clearly marked Primitive 
dates, belonging, if I rightly remember, to the eighth 
and ninth centuries, aud with a little later Romanesque 
work to contrast with them. The piers of the 
original building are rude enough, very massive, but 
with an evident attempt at the columnar form. It 
is curious to compare them with the later and not 
very distant church of Grandson, where we feel 
almost carried back to Luccainits thoroughly basili- 
can arcades, where Roman columns have been used 
up again, and fitted with elaborate capitals, seem- 
ingly of the twelfth century. Two other churches of 
Burgundian Switzerland, on a much smaller scale 
than Romainmoutier, S. Sulpice in Vaud and 


* On these early churches see Beda, Hist. Eccl. i. 33 
(cf. ili. 4), and Vita S. Benedicti, § 5. Benedict Biscop 
brought builders from Gaul to build “juxta Romanorum 
morem,” The arts of Italy, Gaul, and England were the 
same. 


+ Will. Malmb. Gest. Reg. ii. 28. “In eadem ecclesia die 
Theophanise sepultus est, quam ipse illo compositionis 
genere primus in Anglia edificaverat quod nune pene 
cuncti sumptuosis emulantur cxpensis.” 


{i Sompting in Sussex, S. Benet’s at Cambridge, and Earl 
Odda’s Church at Dewhurst, supply some of the best ex- 
amples. The Cambridge example is, doubtless, much 
earlier than the other two. The use of columns in England 
in the seventh century is witnessed by Eddius, the 
biographer of Wilfrith, who speaks (Vita. Wilf. 17) of his 
church at Ripon as “basilica polito lapide a fundamentis 


in terra usque ad summum aedificata, variis columnis et 
porticibus suffulta,” 


the contrast between earlier and later Romanesque. 
The Basse Guvre, at Beauvais, that isthe nave of 
the cathedral of the tenth century, the Temple of 
S. John at Poitiers, the church of Saint Aventin 
in the Pyrenees, in the modern department of Haute- 
Garonne, the crypt under the apse of the Abbey of 
Pleinpied in Berri, some parts of the abbey of Bran- 
téme in Perigord all supply studies of Primitive 
Romanesque, in different varieties and of different 
dates. And at the end of our list, putting to 
shame even Romainmoutier at the beginning, comes 
the original and still perfect shell, but slightly 
masked by a recasting of the twelfth century, of the 
“‘micele mynster et Rémys,” the mighty Abbey of 
Saint Remigius, the church hallowed by the Roman 
Pontiff in the presence alike of the Cesar of the 
mainland and of ambassadors from the Basileus of 
the island Empire.* The church where a son of 
/Elfgar was buried, and on whose massive pillars 
Gyrth looked while they were still in their freshness, 
has advanced many degrees beyond the work of 
Benedict Biscop at Jarrow and Monkswearmouth, 
but it still belongs to the same great class; it shows 
no sign of the distinctive features of the later local 
styles; it still belongs to the days when a common 
form of art, such as it was, prevailed throughout 
the West. 

But it is the towers which give us the best evidence 
for the unity of the architectural style of all Western 
Christendom up to the eleventh century. The 
‘* Saxon” towers of England, the tall, square, hard, 
unbuttressed, towers, with the mid-wall shafts of 
their windows, their rnde enrichment of square strips 
and long-and-short work, are familiar to every stu- 
dent of such matters. Sixteen years ago I was 
surprised and delighted to come upon a group of 
towers of essentially the same character in the heart 
of the Pyrenees, gathering round that striking 
minster of S. Aventin of which I have already 
spoken. In later journeys I came across towers of 
essentially the same kind in the great Burgundian 
Abbey of Saint Maurice} and in the great Swabian 
Abbey of Schaffhausen.t So close a likeness in such 
distant spots could hardly be the result of accident ; 
it could hardly be the result of copying from one 
another. Earls Barton and S. Aventin were not 
likely to seek their models at Schaffhausen, and 
Schaffhausen was still less likely to seek its models 
either at Earls Barton or at S. Aventin. But 
all roads lead alike to and from Rome, and I felt 
convinced that the key to the likeness was to be 
found in all being derived from a common Italian 
source. The likeness among the various forms of 
Romanesque architecture answers to the likeness 
among the various dialects of the Romance speech, 
aud is to be accounted for in the same way. As I 
carried my researches further, I found towers of the 
same type in every part of Germany which I visited, 
at Dortmund and at Bremen, at Coblenz and at 
Wurzburg. I found the banks of the Main and the 
Alpine pass from Innsbrtick to Trent set thick with 
them. Once south from the Alps, there was no 
longer any doubt about the matter. The smaller and 
ruder examples of Italian towers are identical with 
those in ourown land. There are towers at Verona 
and at Lincoln which might change places, without 
either seeming to be ina strange land. If Schaff- 
hausen and Saint Maurice seemed like glorified forms 
of our own rude “Saxon” towers, the great Saint 
Zeno semed like a glorified form of Schaffhausen and 
Saint Maurice. The matter seems absolutely beyond 
doubt. Up to the eleventh century, no less than in 
the seventh, men went on building “juxta Romanorum 
morem.” ‘They followed Roman models, not only by 
some vague tradition, but by a conscious imitation of 
the buildings, whether of the Eternal City itself or 
of the hardly less renowned cities of Lombardy and 
Tuscany. 

—__g—__—__ 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


HE following was read before a meeting of the 
Liverpool Polytechnic Society by Mr. L. 
Hornblower :— 


The object of this invention is to provide walls, 
partitions, floors, and roofs of buildings, at once 
light, cheap, durable, thoroughly fireproof, and con- 
venient for ventilating the rooms or spaces they en- 
close. For these purposes the following materials 
are employed iu combination for walls, partitions, 
floors, and roofs; iron or steel, hollow earthenware, 


* See Norman Conquest ii. 111, 456, 2nd ed. The conse- 
cration was in 1049, at the very end of our period, when 
the later Romanesque was already coming in. But the 
work must have been begun many years before. 

j The present tower was built, partly out of Roman 
materials, by King Rudolf, of Burgundy, in 1014. 

} The tower and the whole church are of a piece. I feel 
sure that the date is 1040, but I cannot at the moment lay 
my hand on any authority. 


and concrete or cement; and for partition 
modification—irvn or steel, metal wire, e 
pipes, and concrete or cement. 

Walls, partitions, floors, and roofs are ¢ 
of sheet-iron or steel, preferably so form 
represent one-half of an octagonal honeye 
in transverse section, reversed and placed as - 
parallel to each other, with a space of 6in, 
the flitches; in this space are placed pipes o. 
earthenware, with the sides splaying outw 
the base to form a skewback. ‘These pipes 
2ft. lengths, and the iron flitches are bolted - 
through the earthenware pipes, thus forming a 
posite girder. These girders are placed 2ft 
centre to centre at the proposed ceiling heigh 
ing 43in. wall-hold at each end. A rough gs 
is required on which to lay the floors; betw. 
skewback an earthernware hollow pipe, with 
shaped head and flat soffit channelled and in 
to receive the plaster of ceiling, is placed, with 
cient room left between the composite girders 
ceive the charge of cement concrete. This is 
in from the upper side and well consolidate 
upper surface of floor is truly levelled, and g 
with strong cement grout, and brought to 
surface if intended solely to form floor; but if 
marble, flooring-boards, or parquetry are int 
to be used as flooring, the concrete is simply ley 
and left rough. j 

Holes are left in the soffits of the hollow 
where requisite, for ventilation, and the pi 
utilised are connected with flues in the walls ad 
ing, or warm air may be conveyed by the san 
means to any rovm in the house. : 

In walls and partitions the iron and steel 


Partitions are constructed of half-octagonal he 
comb iron or steel cells, with metal wire stre 
across instead of laths to receive the cement coner 
or plaster; such wire serving to tie the iron and ste 
lengths, and at the same time to hold and strength 
the cement concrete or plaster, 4 

It will be obvious that bricks, flooring-boar 
tiles, marble, or other desired surfaces may be 
tached to parts constructed in accordance with 
invention, whether for floors, walls, ceilings, ( 
roofs. ae 4g 

A floor can be constructed without the octa 
iron flitches, 


tinuous beam and skewback to receive the hi 
oval earthenware centres, which, in fact, throw 1 
whole construction into a series of small 
bound into a homogeneous mass by the ceme 
concrete, ; 

This mode of construction has many advyai 
for cottages—it is cleanly, commands ventilatior 
necessary to the health of the poor, and would 
require or entail constant repairs. It is of imm 
importance in the construction of hospitals, barrs 
dispensaries, railway stations, &e. It would be’ 
valuable if used in the construction of floor 
lock-up shops, so common in London, and in 1 
so many fires have occurred, caused in many I 
stances by fraudulent tradesmen who purposely se 
fire to their shops to rob the Insurance Companies 
without any consideration for the unfortunat 
families that may be living above them. If used i 
the construction of the floors of public buildings i 
would be utilised admirably for warming purpose 
as well as those of ventilation. Another recommenda 
tion is, that it is cheap and can be constructed by 
any labourer of ordinary intelligence—it does n0 
require skilled labour—simply an experienced 
to superintend. Ge 

Great care must be used in thoroughly incorporat 
ing and amalgamating the materials forming thi 
concrete together. Old bricks, broken small enoug! 
to pass through an inch mesh, well-washed grave 
and sand, and furnace slag, broken as before de 
scribed, made an excellent material to mix with th 
Portland cement. The proportion should b 


accurately measured—six of broken brick, of slag 
and sand, to one of cement—tbis must be carefull! 
turned over while dry, and well mixed. Too muel 


water is fatal to the setting qualities of the concrete 
* 


it only washes the cement out of the mass 
sufficient water should be used to temper the 
which should-not be made in greater quantities tha 
could be readily carried to the floors and used befor 
it commences setting. 8 

In forming the floors this fact must be strong]; 
borne in mind—the material must be put in in on 
body ; it will rot do tolay the floor in layers, there 
fore you should not undertake more at once thal 
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rou can satisfactorily complete in the day. When 
he floor has set for a fortnight the staging may be 
truck, but as the material gains strength daily until 
rystallisation is complete, the floors should not be 
oo heavily taxed at first. . ’ 

The partitions would be very valuable if used in- 
tead of the stiled partitions so much in vogue now ; 
he weight could be suspended in both from girders 
tbove, and thus relieve the floors. 4 . 

For cottages and smaller houses, partitions 4tin. 
hick of this construction would be ample, the metal 
iprights being embedded in concrete. 

‘At the commencement of this year two specimens 
sf the flooring were erected. One specimen had a 
yearing of 7it. Gin. between the supports, with 3in. 
vall-hold at each end, and was 14ft. wide; it was 
ompleted on January 23, and on February 10 it 
vas loaded with 31 tons dead weight. The other 
pecimen, with 15ft. 6in. bearing between the sup- 
jorts, and having 3in. wall-hold at each end, was 
ompleted on February 3, and on the 24th it was 
oaded with 6 tons of dead weight, on an area 
ft. Gin. wide on either side of the transverse central 
ine, which was equal to a load of 1 ton per super- 
icial yard. 

It has been very clearly shown by the experiments 
f Mr. J. Grant, Mem. Inst. C.E., that Portland 
ement concrete does not attain its full tensile 
trength for years; the material gaining at the end 
yf one year more than four times the strength it 
yossessed shortly after construction. Consequently 
he bearing power of the latter sample after one 
year would be about 48 tons distributed over the 
ntire surface. 

Another invention, in addition to the patent 
jooring, is a very simple method of rendering iron 
‘columns and girders already erected in buildings 
yerfectly fireproof, by means of a ring of fire-clay 
ubes, attached to the circumference of the columns 
ind supports of the girders, securely bound together 
and attached to the iron by Portland cement con- 
srete, which allows of a free current of air between 
the iron and external face of concrete; this casing 
only adds two inches to the thickness of the ring of 


the column. 
————$—$——————— 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


f Nig first ordinary general meeting of the Session 

was held on Monday evening last, the Presi- 
lent, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, in the chair. The minutes 
of the last meeting of the past session having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. Richard Gardy, of Colwick, 
Nottingham, and Mr. Frederick Morley, of 3, Upper 
Merrion-street, Dublin, were unanimously elected as 
associates. 


The Presmentsaid a letter had been receivedfrom 
the secretary to her Majesty’s Commissioners for the 
Vienna Exhibition of 1873, soliciting the help of the 
Institute in. securing an efficient representation of 
British architecture at the exhibition, either by 
models or drawings. He thought the profession 
generally was getting a little sick of these exhibi- 
tions, and as the Council was of the same opinion, 
he was not prepared to lay any recommendation be- 
fore the members. It was left to the members to 
take action in the matter if they thought fit. 

Professor Kerr, in the name of the subscribers, 
then forma!ly presented to the Institute the portraits 
{painted by Mr. Charles Martin) of Professor 
Donaldson and Mr. Beresford Hope, Past Presidents 
of the Institute. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The PrestpENt then proceeded to read his in- 
augural address, of which the following are the 
salient points :—Our numbers at starting last year 
were:—Fellows, 276; Associates, 243; Students, 
21. We have now Fellows, 281; Associates, 256 
fof whom three were Students); Students, 24. 
Amongst our Honorary and Corresponding Members 
we have this year elected M. Esperandieu, of Mar- 
seilles; Herr A. Guldenpfennig, of Paderborn; Il 
Cavaliere Enrico Alvino, of Naples; Il Cavaliere 
Antonio Cipolla, Government Architect, Rome; and 
Il Cavaliere Pietro Rosa, Rome. After deducting 
the losses in our numbers by death, we start this 
session with a gain of twenty-four in all classes. 
The special opportunities now available to the archi- 
tectural student for education in every branch of his 
profession at one or other of the classes open to him 
are certainly not less than they were when I alluded 
to them last year. I wish I could report to youthat 
they were as generally and heartily utilised as the 
well-wisher to his profession could desire; such, I 
fear it must be confessed, is hardly the case. I 
cannot, however, hear of any positive falling off in 
the numbers attending the various schools or classes. 
But if our enthusiasm in the study of our profession 
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is not as great as it might be, I am sure all here will 
regret to learn that in Paris, where architecture used 
to be so popular and so successful a study, this year 
it is singularly unfortunate or singularly unpopular, 
for, at the recent distribution of the prizes at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, although there were eight 
first-class, seven second-class, and six third-class 
prizes distributed for painting, sculpture, and en- 
graving, not a single award was made to any archi- 
tectural student. 
Royal 
step 

study of architecture, and placing it under the 
charge of Mr. Phené Spiers, it was proposed that 
this gentleman should make a special report upon the 


T had understood that when the 
the wise and generous 


Academy took 
special class for the 


of instituting a 


system of architectural education adopted in France, 


and that at least the best portions of that system 
might be engrafted upon the one adopted at the 
Academy; but up to this time I have not heard of 


any further action in the matter. The Council of 
the Royal Academy having once taken the initia- 
tive in this (to our profession) interesting and im- 
portant matter, will surely not let it lack their 
further care and energy. ‘The Professional Exami- 
nation for young architects is a subject which has 
long engaged the attention of the Council and a 
special Committee of the Institute. It is useless to 
conceal the fact that in spite of the time and trouble 
which had previously been given to the matter the 
scheme as at first started proved a failure. A few 
earnest students, indeed, availed themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded of testing their knowledge 
and ability, and were content with the satisfaction 
of seeing their names enrolled in the scanty list of 
candidates who had won their spurs in the respective 
classes of Proficiency and Distinction ; but it soon 
became evident that students required something 
more than this privilege to induce them to come for- 
ward for a merely nominal honour. A prejudice 
had previously existed against anything like a pro- 
fessional diploma; but, like all prejudice, having 
little, if any, foundation in justice, it yielded by 
degrees to a more generous conviction. By a reso- 
lution passed in this room the recommendation of 
the Examination Committee that a certificate of 
merit should be issued to successful candidates was 
approved and adopted. Since this was done the 
same Committee have set themselves to remodel the 
rules of the Examination, and to simplify their 
application, so as to meet the convenience of students, 
and to afford some more positive recognition of 
merit to those whose exertions in the field of technical 
education have been crowned with success. The 
Examination will henceforth be conducted in two 
divisions, viz., the Artistic and the Scientific Sec- 
tions, and candidates will be at liberty to come up 
for one or both sections at a time ina given year. 
It is proposed that a candidate who has passed in 
both divisions shall have the privilege of a free 
studentship of the Institute for four years, and on 
becoming a member shall be entitled to the designa- 
tion of “ Graduate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” 

The receipts from subscriptions, dividends, and 
donations in 1870 and in 1871 are strangely close. 
In 1870 they amounted to £1,685 11s. 1d., in 1871 
to £1,687 17s. 4d., the average being £1,686 14s. 
The ordinary expenditure varies more considerably, 
but the average of the two years is £1,697 11s. 8d. 
—a painful proximity—one showing how much pru- 
dence is required in the appropriation of the funds, 
and I beg members to bear in mind what the Council 
truly said in their last.report on this question :— 
‘“‘ Although the financial condition of the Institute 
continues to be satisfactory, the Council feel that 
there is a limit to its resources, and that while a fair 
proportion of its income is devoted to the encourage- 
ment of professional study and other general objects, 
it would be unreasonable to expect that expenses in- 
curred for objects of a still wider range should be 
borne exclusively by a private society. For in- 
stance, the cost of the General Conference last year 
was £132 12s. 7d.” 

Since this time last year the obituary of our own 
members contains the names of: Mr. Henry Ashton, 
Fellow; Mr. James Spencer Bell, Fellow ; Mr. H. J. 
Booth, Fellow; Mr. Frederick Marrable, Fellow; 
Mr. Edward Charles Hakewell, Fellow; Mr. W. 
Powell, Associate; Mr. J. Williams, Associate ; Mr. 
A. Bailey Denton, Associate; and within the last 
few days, one who was for many years a member, 
Mr. Thomas Allom. 

Our losses in the class of Honorary and Corre- 
sponding members have been the following :—Sig. 
Carlo Bonucci, of Naples, ex-Director of the Exca- 
vations at Pompeii; Il Professore Besia, of Milan ; 
Herr Joseph Kranner, of Prague and Vienna; and 
M. Leon Vaudoyer, of Paris. 

This time last year I ventured to remind those 
present of the great claims which the Architectural 


Benevolent Institution has upon our profession, and 
how indifferently I thought the Institute, as well as 
the profession generally, responded to that respon- 
sibility. The result of that appeal or reminder has 
not, I fear, been as useful as I had hoped and ex- 
pected; and;I learn from the indefatigable secretary 
of that charity, that ‘‘up to the present time the 
Society has had little farther accession of funds, 
either in the shape of donations or subscriptions, 
traceable to the appeal I ventured to make last year.” 

After detailing the work of the second Confer- 
ence of Architects, the President gave a short ré- 
sumé of the progress of architecture at home and 
abroad, touched briefly on the questions of com- 
petitions and architectural criticism, and concluded 
by describing the action taken by the Institute in 
reference to the ruins of Baalbec and the excavations 
at Ephesus. 

Mr. Beresrorp Horr, M.P.: I have much 
pleasure in rising to convey to you, sir, the feelings 
of the Institute on the very admirable and most 
practical address which you have just given us. 
Having had myself on two occasions to perform a 
similar duty, I know how anxious the task is, re- 
quiring much consideration as to what topics to 
bring before such a body as this, and how to 
arrange them so as to at once answer to one’s own 
consciousness of truth, and be palatable to those 
who hear them. Looking back on the papers with 
which I troubled this Institute, I congratulate you, 
sir, upon the manner in which you have com- 
pressed so much into a small space, and for 
the skill with which you have suppressed matters 
upon which a little temporary eclat might have 
been gained by you had you touched upon them, 
but which references would not have done any real 
good to the profession if published to the world. 
The world is ill-natured enough—it is a good-natured 
world in many respects, but very ill-natured in 
others, and it is naturally suspicious; it is jealous, 
it is too fussy in matters of art; it goes in for 
“payment by results,” and never considers the 
difficulties by which those results may be attained, 
and therefore it is absolutely necessary that you as 
architects should hold together by the common bond 
of respect for the dignity of the profession—respect 
for the honour of the profession viewed on its busi- 
ness side; respect for the grandeur of the mission of 
architecture viewed as an art. (Hear, hear.) We 
may do that very well, and yet have our strong 
conscientious convictions. We may fight out in this 
room, as knights sans peur et sans reproche, the re- 
spective meritsof the pointed arch, the pediment and 
theround arch; these are all matterson which we must, 
every one of us, have our convictions, and having 
those convictions, it is right to stand up for them. 
But while we fight the “Battle of the Styles” 
doutrance, let us never let such differences of opinion 
hinder us in standing shoulder to shoulder against 
the stinginess, the vulgarity, and the suspicion 
which we often meet with in high places. 
(Applause.) Depend upon it, great buildings will 
live while the memory of First Commissioners will 
pass away like the dead leaves which market 
gardeners sweep away. (Laughter.) There is one 
point in your address, sir, which rather attaches to 
me. It is that of the Architectural Art Classes. 
You pointed out how necessary it is to keep them 
up, and you further pointed out—and there is no 
doubt that you are perfectly correct—that the three 
societies that are responsible for these art classes 
ought to put their shoulder to the wheel. Now, 
having had the honour to be at the head of one of 
these societies [the Architectural Museum], I must 
point out that I do wish that the Architectural 
Museum had always reached that dangerous ap- 
proximation between receipts and expenditure which 
you think so discouraging in this Institute, but 
which in that society we should think the apex of 
prosperity. You must look upon the Museum as a 
society that has attempted a great deal, and without 
receiving a fair amount of support from the public, 
considering our enterprise, and the untiring labour 
especially of our friends the treasurer (Sir Gilbert 
Scott) and the hon. sec. (Mr. Clarke). I look upon 
these art classes as most important in themselves, 
and trust that they may not be allowed to drop. 

Mr. Jennrncs seconded the resolution, to which, 
it having been carried by acclamation, the Presi- 
dent briefly responded, and the proceedings termi- 
nated with the announcement that the next meeting 
will take place on Monday the 18th inst., when a 
paper will be read by Mr. T. Roger Smith “ On Pro- 
fessional Esprit de Corps.” 


—— 


Edwin E. Johnson, one of the most eminent of 
American engineers, died on the 12th ult. He was 
engineer in chief of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
until alittle more than a year ago, and since has 
been consulting engineer of that company. 
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HE first ordinary business meeting of this 
Association for the present session took place 
on Friday evening last, the President, Mr. J. Doug- 
lass Mathews, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair. The 
minutes of the final meeting of last session having 
been read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Association, viz. : 
Messrs. A. Twyman, W. G. Doolan, H. Ward, W. 
H. Reynolds, A. F. Spratt, R. E. Bartlett, W. S. 
Jackson, A. W. Hennings, F. Wilson, W. E. Riley, 
G. Fish, R. Avelands, W. H. Langston, E. B. 
Peter, S. C. Searle, F. Hennings, H. 8. Snell, jun., 
and W. Scorer, jun. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. B. A. PAicr then read the annual report, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 


At the ordinary fortnightly meetings of the past 
session, papers were read on the following subjects: 
“On William of Wykeham” (prize essay) by Mr. 
W. R. Mallett; “On the Three Schools, or the 
Distinctive Aims of Classic, Medieval, and Modern 
Art,” by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A.; “On the 
Medieval Architecture of North and Central Italy,” 
by Mr. H. L. Florence; “On Hammer-beam 
Failures, Eltham Palace,” by Mr. W. White, F.S.A. ; 
“On London as it is and as it might be,” by Mr. A. 
Payne; ‘On Domestic Stained Glass,” by Mr. L. F. 
Day; ‘‘On the Abbey Churches of Caen,” by Mr. 
R. P. Spiers; ‘‘On Japanese and Chinese Art,” by 
Mr. G. A. Audsley ; On Christian Iconography,” 
by Mr. G. H. Birch; “On Architectural Writing,” 
by Mr. T. Roger Smith; “On Reredoses,” by Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge; ‘‘On Modern French Architec- 
ture,” by Mr. G. H. West; ‘‘On the Paris Fires,” 
by Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A.; and ‘‘ On School Plan- 
ning,” by Mr. E. R. Robson. The attendance at 
the meetings was generally satisfactory, and some of 
the discussions were of special interest. The prizes 
offered by and through the Association were awarded 
in the last session as follows : For the essay: ‘A 
Monograph of William of Wykeham,” to W. R. 
Mallett; for the best series of designs in the Class 
of Design. 1st., to S. J. Newman, 2nd. to W. Pen- 
stone; for the best series of detailed drawings in 
the Class of Design (offered by Mr. E. Lee), to 
J. A. Reeve; for the best set of drawings in the 
Elementary Class of Design, to P. J. Marvin; for a 
summary of subjects treated at the Class of Con- 
struction and Practice, to R. E. Pownall; for a de- 
sign for a hospital for 100 beds (offered by Sir 
William Tite), 1st. to K. D. Young, 2nd. to W. 
Scott; for measured drawings from existing build- 
ings in England previous to the eighteenth century 
(offered by the Architectural Union Company), to 
P. J. Marvin; an additional prize (offered by the 
Association), to J. W. Brooke; for a design for a 
house in a London street (offered by Mr. E. W. 
Godwin, F.S.A.), 1st. to H. Avern, and 2nd. to 
T, E, Hudman ; for the best set of studies from the 
Antique at the Architectural Art Classes, to H. 
Gaye. The Library has been largely increased in 
the past session. Donations of books have been re- 

ceived from the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Messrs. Bruton, E. B. Ferrey, 
Morel et Cie, Wyatt Papworth, Perry, Phillips, 
Sharpe, and Stannus. The committee specially 
place on record their sense of obligation to Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth for his very handsome gift of a 
large number of valuable works. In order to provide 
for the great increase in the number of borrowers, it 
has been thought desirable to use a large portion of 
the library funds in the purchase of duplicate 
copies of some of the books most in demand. 
The librarians invite suggestions, both as to books 
and the best means of promoting the increased use- 
fulness and efficiency of the library. The Class of 
Design was carried on with fair success. The 
Llementary Class of Design—established to afford 
the younger members opportunity for, and stimulus 
in, the practice of design and the critical study of 
old work—will be found very serviceable in the next 
session. By the system pursued, skill and know- 
ledge may be obtained of a kind often quite out of the 
reach of junior students, and only to be acquired in 
any case with much difficulty in private study. Of 
the Class of Construction and Practice, somewhat 
similar remarks may be made. The Committee 
regret that this class did not meet last session with 
its usual success. It has, however, been arranged 
to carry on the work of the class upon a plan somewhat 
different to that formerly pursued, and it is hoped 
that considerable numbers will join with spirit in 
these studies, which must improve their working 
knowledge of building details, and be of service in 
actual practice hereafter. The-class for instruction 
in Surveying and Levelling, was carried on as usual, 
under the instruction of Mr. E. Bennett. The 
Water Colour Class, under the superintendence of 
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Mr. P. J. Naftel, of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, was continued with success. In the session 
now commencing it is intended to supplement the 
above mentioned classes (now deemed part of the 
regular machinery of the Association), by classes for 
Experimental Chemistry andfor Practical Geology, 
the course of study in each being arranged to supply 
the special class of information required by students 


in the profession. A series of six lectures on Profes- | 


sional Practice will be delivered by Mr. T. Roger 
Smith during the session, open to all members of the 
Association. Any sufficient number of members 
wishing to establish other classes for the study of 
special subjects will receive consideration and assist- 
ance at the hands of the Committee of the Associa- 
tion. The Saturday afternoon Visits to works in 
progress and ancient buildings have been continued, 
the members being much indebted to the architects 
and others who have allowed them these privileges, 
and accompanied them on these occasions. The fol- 
lowing were among the places visited during the 
session: —The City Library and Museum; S. 
Augustine’s Church, Kilburn; the new buildings for 
the Learned Societies, in Piccadilly; the parish 
churches of Croydon and Beddington; the Church 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Oxford-street ; and 8. Alban’s 
Abbey Church. The third annual architectural 
Hacurston, under the direction of Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe, occupied from the 19th to the 24th August 
last. Stamford and its neighbourhood to the east- 
ward, and the principal buildings of the Nene Valley 
as far as Northampton, were visited. The number 
of members taking part in the excursion, the quality 
of the buildings, the perfect weather, the cordial re- 
ceptions, and the pleasant fellowship among students 
from many parts of the United Kingdom, rendered 
the excursion most enjoyable. The systematic ex- 
planations by Mr. Sharpe greatly aided the students 
in the critical comparison of the works of different 
periods of Medieval art, and many complete meu- 
sured drawings and general sketches were got to- 
gether. The Committee feel that the thanks of the 
Association are due to Mr. Sharpe for his past exer- 
tions, and hope that many such pleasant and useful 
weeks may be spent under his direction in future years. 
The sixth volume of the Architectural Association 
Sketch-book has been commenced. The Committee 
managing the work havea valuable series of sketchesin 
hand for publication. The Register of the Asso- 
ciation continues a means of confidential communi- 
cation between architects and assistants. The Ar- 
chitectural Examination was held last year, and 
five candidates, all members of the Association, 
passed the Preliminary Examination. The younger 
members who have passed the earliest stage may be 
expected to increase the number of candidates 
coming forward in the classes of Proficiency and 
Distinction in succeeding examinations. This 
account of what has been done in the past session 
will show to all who are connected with or interested 
in the profession the special work now undertaken 
by means of the Association—over and above the 
fulfilment of its original purpose of promoting inter- 
course and personal knowledge among those engaged 
in kindred studies and pursuits. In a society so 
entirely self-governed and self-sustained, and under- 
taking such varied tasks, individual exertion on the 
part of a large majority of the members is indispen- 
sable. 


On the motion of Mr. Paice, seconded by Mr. 
Ravenscroft, the report was ‘unanimously adopted. 

The report of the Treasurer showed that the 
income of the Association for the past session was 
£433 63. 8d., and the expenditure £416 18s. 5d., 
leaving a balance of cash in hand amounting to 
£16 8s. 3d. The liabilities are estimated at £36, 
and the assets £481 5s. 3d. The report was unani- 
mously adopted. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The reports of most of the various classes 
having been read and adopted, 

The President, Mr. J. Dovetass MArHews, 
then proceeded to give an address, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance :-— 


For several years past the President had had to 
congratulate the members on the continual prosperity 
of the Association, and he had no reason to depart 
from this custom. As far as numbers are concerned, 
the past session had been satisfactory, seventy new 
members having joined, and although the number of 
resignations was great, and consequently no great 
increase had taken place, he was, nevertheless, dis- 
posed to think there was a growing stability in the 
Association. Members did not join simply for the 
sake of enrolling their names, but did so with the 
definite object of availing themselves of some of the 
advantages offered. This was important, as they were 
most desirous for all their members to take an active 
interest in one or other of the branches. He would 
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ask new members to make up their minds 
diately on their election to join at least o 
classes, and he would also urge upon the op 
and seconders of new members to make a p 
introducing their friends to the classes, or else 
others to do so. It would be an advantage if 
officers could have more personal intercourse wi 
new members, but he feared this was not possible, ( 
looking through their list of members it woul 
observed that it included many who were resi 
the country. This sometimes arose from a 
rary absence in London, but in many cases 
desire of countrymen to associate themselyes 
us. He had often felt that it would be very 
able if he could scheme something by which 
country colleagues could derive substantial be 
fit. He confessed the subject was a difficult one 
but he would throw out the suggestion as 
practicability of extending the advantages of 
Library to them, and also those of the Cle 
Design and Construction. He was aware thi 
entail considerable extra work on the officers, 
was sure this would be readily given, especially 
so doing they would be conferring an imn 
benefit on many who had no chance of a 
themselves of the privileges they had, and 
almost looked with envy on those of their fellows 
were resident in the metropolis. The finances 
tinued in a satisfactory condition, for although 
have been rather liberal in their expenditure 
the past session, they began with a balance in h; 
With a view to the more efficient working o! 
Association, it had been arranged to hold mo 
meetings of the Committee, at which the 
sub-committees and classes would report their pro 
ings. It was hoped by this means that more g 
interest would be kept up, and that it would tend 
general unity of the whole. The syllabus of 1 
session now commenced contained several well-k 
names, and the subjects were of a varied and int 
ing character. It would make the ordinary m 
much more valuable if the members generally 
consider the subjects beforehand, and be prepar 
make some remarks upon them. Much extrs 
formation might by this means be elicited, ant 
would greatly encourage the lecturer to find a 
interest taken in this subject. There were, of co 
topics that some are much more interested in 
others, and it is not fair to expect the same speé 
to have something to say upon every subject. 
had been suggested that the presence of 


A chiel amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll prent it, 
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deterred some from speaking, but he for one sho 
very sorry to see the Association forsaken by ¢ 
Press. They had heard very good accounts o 
Library : its importance could not be overstated. 
advantage of being able to take a book home, in 
of hastily glancing at it, as was too often the ¢a 
a reference library, was in itself a great boon. — 
Librarians had exercised a wise discretion in 
selection of their books by purchasing those 
had a direct bearing on the art and practice of 
tecture, and also by obtaining duplicate copies of 
works most in request. He thought they might f. 
congratulate themselves that after many year 
striving they had now a Library of which they 


successful as might be desired. OF 
quired a stimulus for work, the prizes should fot 
powerful incentives, and although the thought 
labour necessary for competition were great, it sho 
be borne in mind that whether successful or not, the 
competitor had obtained much valuable informati 

that must be useful to him hereafter, and tha 
would probably not have obtained without it. 
Committee have felt it desirable to discourage 
system of awarding prizes given by private 
viduals, and although not at all wishful to re 
those which are so frequently offered, consider 
it is opening the door for what, if much extent 
will become a great abuse. They have, therefore, 
instituted a Prize Fund, to which they invite di 
tions. The stamina of the Association may be 
to be its classes, and the success of these indie 
more clearly than anything else its healthy stat 
They have ever been the means of imparting much 
information, as well as cultivating friendship among 
the members; and it is hoped that this session will 
see them more successful than ever. Having dwelt 
on the work of the various classes, the President 
said he could not refrain from bearing witness to the 
great amount of time and thought bestowed during 
the past session by the late President, Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, and the other officers, especially the inde- 
fatigable secretaries, Messrs. Quilter and Paice, each 
and all of whom deserved the best thanks of the 
Association. Mr. Quilter had now resigned his office, 
after four years of active service. The amount of 


me required to carry on successfully the work of 
ie Association was immense, and the efficient way 
. which this is done by voluntary labourers proved 
rat, whatever might be said to the contrary, archi- 
.cts had an esprit de corps, and sufficient love for 
reir art to devote their time and energy towards 
nproving themselves and fitting their younger 
olleagues for its practice and advancement. The 
xample of the Association was being well followed 
1 the provinces, and only the other day societies 
vere inaugurated at Dublin and Belfast with objects 
Imost identical with those of the Association. 

One of the subjects considered at the recent Con- 
erence of Architects was that of Professional 
‘harges. After obtaining a number of individual 
pinions, the matter was fully discussed in the meet- 
ng, and the result was a new schedule based upon 
nd differing but little from that issued by the 
> T.B.A. in 1862. Mr. Matthews believed this 
vould be found to be all that was necessary, and al- 
hough it might not comprise a charge for every- 
hing that an architect might be called upon to do, 
. was sufficient to guide any honourable man. To 
_ young practitioner such a schedule was of great 
alue, as it would often prevent a misunderstanding 
rith a client, who sometimes thought that the 
ounger the man the lower would be his charge. 
fe was glad that the Surveying Clauses were not 
liminated, as he considered that to juniors these 
ranches were important stepping stones, both in 
ractice and emolument, and in the present crowded 
tate of the profession they could ill afford to lose 
ny of what might be called *t accessories,” which, 
Ithough not absolutely an architect's work, were 
ret best performed by him whose training or experi- 
nce had made him practically acquainted with the 
ubjects. Some fears were expressed as to the effect 
which the revised schedule would have upon the 
former one, which had been recognised as an 
\uthority in the Courts of Law. He thought 
such fears were groundless, as the schedule pub- 
ished in 1862 wes drawn up and issued only by the 
Institute, whereas the recent one was So nearly the 
same in substance, and having undergone the most 
careful supervision and discussion by architects from 
all parts of the country, was adopted by the general 
Conference, which appeared to him to increase its 
wuthority considerably. 

The subject of competitions also occupied the at- 
‘ention of the Conference, and was one that was of 
sspecial interest to the Association. Whatever might 
be the opinion of established architects, most young 
men would admit that the principle of competition 
was right, not merely as affording an opportunity of 
bringing men to the front who might otherwise 

remain behind, but also as being a great incentive to 
design and hard work, Ina competition each one 
would, of course, do his best, and to this end would use 
all means of getting the information necessary to 
catry out his design. If he should not succeed in 
gaining the prize, the time will not have been 
wholly thrown away, as he will have obtained valu- 
able information which will be serviceable to him 
hereafter. In approving of | competitions, Mr. 
Mathews said he referred, of course, to those only 
in which the conditions were fair on part of the pro- 
moters ; but they should set their faces against the 
absurd practice which was daily gaining ground of 
offering for competition buildings of a trifling cha- 
racter. There could be,no need of half the compe- 
titions advertised; frequently the local architect 
was quite as capable of designing the building as a 
stranger, and the reason for asking for a competi- 
tion was often only a cloak for underhand practices, 
or with a view to attempt to get a building erected 
under its fair cost. He feared the abuse of compe- 
tition had been increased in a great measure by ar- 
chitects’ own acts. It was not to be expected that 
as competition is the order of the day, the public 
would forego it in the case of {the architect if it 
found him ever ready to accept any invitation to 
compete, and even to solicit it, and then to prepare 
unnecessarily elaborate drawings, utterly regardless 
of labour and cost. Architects should make a point 
of abstaining from any competition where the re- 
quirements were unreasonable, and if they establish 
this as a principle, the public will recognise the pro- 
priety of it, and require only those drawings which 
are absolutely necessary to indicate the intentions of 
the designer. This would be sufficiently shown in 
an open competition by pencil sketches, and if more 
were afterwards required, a selection of a certain 
number of competitors might be made and a second 
competition invited, to each of whom should be paid 
a sum sufficient to cover his expenses. Competition 
often proved a strong temptation to pupils and as- 
sistants to prepare designs in their after hours. He 
could not help thinking that this was a mistake. If 
a young man should be fortunate enough to have 
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give up his regular employment in the full expecta- 
tion of a continuance of success. If he was dis- 
appointed in this, talents, which with experience 
and training would lead to a bright career, were 
oftentimes thrown away. The subjects of the em- 
ployment of surveyors and the practice of making 
Bills of Quantities the basis of the contract, were 
also discussed at the Conference, but no decision was 
arrived at, in consequence of the difficulty of adopt 
ing any system that would be satisfactory in all 
cases, He considered it most desirable for every 
young architect to have a knowledge of the prin- 
ciple of taking off quantities, both asa protection 
to the client and as a means of enabling him to carry 
out his work with more confidence, as most of the de- 
tails and difficulties which would cause trouble would 
have already presented themselves, and have been 
surmounted or settled, before the work is commenced. 
The schedule of charges admitted the principie of 
architects supplying their own quantities if occasion 
required, but on the understanding that it should be 
done with the concurrence of the employer. After 
referring to the Architectural Examination, Mr. 
Mathews proceeded to consider the present state of 
architecture in England, which he considered such 
as to cause little anxiety, compared with that of 
other countries. There was more individuality in 
design, and more boldness in treatment, than in 
most foreign architecture (except, perhaps, in 
America, whose architects were trying hard to over- 
take us), and in the late Berlin competition, 
although an English architect was not successful, 
the drawings exhibited maintained the credit which 
our countrymen have obtained on former occasions 
when competing with their continental brethren. 

It had been suggested that the grand secret of an 
architect’s failures was that he was not an artificer, 
as well as a designer, as was the case in the 
Early and Middle Ages. Whether this was so or 
no he would not now argue, although he did not 
think it would require much time to give convincing 
proof that in the Middle Ages, at least, the work- 
man was not the designer of the whole building, 
although many of the details were doubtless left to 
him. But whatever was the custom then, it was 
perfectly certain that system could not be carried 
out now. The buildings were of a totally different 
character to those of our day, being chiefly large and 
monumental, whereas ours, as a rule, were of a 
smaller and varied description, and yet requiring as 
much of the architect’s skill as the larger ones. But 
allowing that such a suggestion could be carried out, 
the result would be a considerable increase in the cost 
of the works, and the probability of less experience 
and knowledge being brought to bear. It was worth 
consideration whether a modification of this plan 
might not be carried out with advantage to the 
public, and also to the architectural profession. Al- 
though not advocating the principle of one archi- 
tect supplying the design and another to carry it out, 
he thought the plan pursued by engineers a good 
one, and if adopted, each building would have its 
resident architect, to whom would be entrusted the 
general design and superintendence of the works, 
but under the supervision and guidance of the con- 
sulting or superior architect. This would relieve 
architects in large practice of much responsibility 
and anxiety ; it would give the public confidence, by 
retaining the services of a first-class man, and 
ensure the works being carried out faithfully because 
constantly superintended by the designer. It would 
be of advantage to the younger men, in giving them 
a position and practice, and the experience thus 
gained would, in course of time, fit them to fill the 
post of superior architect. It was true this plan is 
now adopted to a certain extent, but the difference 
is between the resident architect and the clerk of the 
works; but he considered the functions of the two 
would be very different, and much responsibility 
would be thrown on the resident architect that does 
not belong to the clerk of the works. 

Having urged the claims of the Architectural 
Benevolent Society on the profession, Mr. Mathews 
concluded his address by insisting upon the impor- 
tance of young architects relying on their own indi- 
vidual effort in acquiring knowledge of their pro- 
fession. 

A brief discussion followed, and the thanks of the 
meeting having been given to Mr. Mathews for his 
address, the meeting terminated. 

——— 

Mr. Fowler, C.E., who has been engineer and 
surveyor to the borough of Leeds for seven years, and 
was previously engaged as Borough Surveyor at 
Cardiff and Rochdale, has just been appointed engi- 
neer and surveyor to the borough of Salford, ata 
salary of £600 per year. There were 94 candidates 
for the office. Four were selected to appear before 
the special committee ; namely—Mr. Fowler, Mr. 
A. Latham, ©.E., Croydon, Mr. Burkham, C.E., 


his design selected in one instance, he might perhaps | Battersea; and Mr. Orridge, C.E., West Derby. 


PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
STRUCTURES.* 


v is not surprising that in this country, where, 

hitherto at least, all engineering works have 
been of necessity carried forward by an ingenious 
adaptation of whatever material may have been found 
at hand, rather than by a careful selection of that 
best suited to the required purpose; where the en- 
gineer has been constantly obliged, like Franklin’s 
chemist, to ‘‘saw with a file and file with a saw,” 
that the mere substitution of a comparatively in - 
destructible material like iron for wood, should 
popularly be supposed to constitute the difference 
between a “ permanent” and “temporary” struc- 
ture. 

Under the conviction that this hasty classification 
may lead to dangerous results, it is proposed in the 
present article to briefly review the practical aspect 
of the question in so far asit is connected with bridge 
building. 

Strictly speaking, of course there is no such thing 
as absolute permanency ; but, practically, we would 
define a permanent structure to be capable of lasting, 
with few or no repairs, as long as the use for which 
it was designed shall exist. When we examine the 
precedents afforded in the works of the ancients, we 
see that though absolute permanency may be unat- 
tainable, an unnecessary degree of it may easily be 
obtained. We see in all countries where Roman arms 
introduced Roman civilisation, public works, as 
viaducts, aquecucts, and the like, standing as strong 
and staunch as when first reared by the hands of 
their indomitable builders, though the uses for which 
they were constructed have long since passed away. 
They are instances of redundant strength, produced 
by a lavish use of the best material, and they would 
have equally well fulfilled their purpose had they 
been so built as to have crumbled to the dust ages 
ago. They have, in fact, long outlived their useful- 
ness. 

On the other hand, while we have all around us 
examples of railway superstruction carried over 
streams on rapidly rotting piling, requiring constant 
renewal, or, at best, on unpainted and unprotected 
timber bridges, we have not far to go for instances 
of the opposite extreme. 

A truly permanent structure requires not only 
the use of an imperishable material, but of a suf- 
ficient quantity of it. It is not enough to calculate 
the strain on each member of a truss, and proportion 
each to such strain, allowing, perhaps, a margin of 
five times the breaking strain to constitute a per- 
manent structure. A structure composed of elastic 
materials, as wood or iron, is constantly in play, no 
matter what precautions may be taken to stiffen it, 
and is consequently constantly wearing out, exactly 
as a man’s coat is. Ifa structure, such as a bridge 
truss, is designed to be a permanent one, this wear 
must be provided for. We have no hesitation in de- 
claring that, viewed in regard to wear, there are but 
few iron truss bridges in the country that have any 
claim to the title of permanent structures. Moreover, 
were it not that a croaking engineer is almost as dis- 
tressing a spectacle as a crowing hen, we would not 
hesitate to predict a frightful series of disasters, 
owing to the sudden failure of many trusses to meet the 
calls upon their resisting properties—properties which 
sooner or later must be “ taken out” of them by the 
ceaseless wear upon their members. We need not 
remind any engineer of the peculiar vice of iron as a 
material for construction, namely, its treachery. An 
iron tie or brace, on the very eve of rupture, gives 
positively no evidence of weakness to the most prac- 
tised eye. Any one who has seen a wire rope 
part like rotten tow under less than its customary 
load, immediately after a careful inspection, knows 
how such appearances are to be trusted in ironwork, 
We never approach the subject of the comparative 
quantities of different materials and modes of con- 
struction without being forcibty struck with its 
analogy to human physiology. A deep, light spider- 
like truss, each member containing the minimum of 
material, and the whole set up so stiff and taut with 
the counterbraces that it sings like a harp in the 
wind, isin perfect analogy with the man of high- 
strung nervous temperament, who, without a pound 
of superfluous flesh or muscle in his frame, is con- 
stantly driven on by the goading of his nervous 
system to the full extent of all his powers of en- 
durance. In both cases there is no provision for 
wear and tear, and in both the final result is apt to 
be sudden collapse, when the overworked members, 
completely worn out, ‘‘ strike work ” without warn- 
ing. Both are very well in their way, but neither 
can be counted on for continuous and trustworthy 
effort. 

If a bridge is to be constructed with a view to 
safety and permanence, it must fulfil one of two con- 


*Prom Van Nostrand’s Magazine. 
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ditions. Either the material of which it is composed 
must be such as to plainly indicate symptoms of any 
approaching weakness, or else its members must pos- 
sess immense redundant strength to afford abundant 
margin for wear and tear, and mechanical and 
chemical change in the nature of the material. The 
best material for permanent work is undoubtedly 
brick, or some kinds of choice stone; for itis not 
subject to wear, owing to its non-elasticity, and, be- 
sides, would indicate by cracking any failure of re- 
sisting properties. Timber, by betraying unmis- 
takably any approaching weakness, is a perfectly safe 
material; and though we hear constantly of the failure 
of wooden structures, it is only because the warnings 
which they gave of impending rupture were unheeded. 
Tron, on thecontrary, gives no warning, and betrays no 
weakness by which one might be prepared for the 
danger which menaces. The only safety in an iron 
bridge, is, therefore, to proportion its parts toa strain 
vastly in excess of any that can possibly come upon 
it, and this for two reasons—first, for the actual 
strength, and secondly, for the additional weight, 
which secures a greater prependerance of the fixed 
over the rolling load. An iron bridge, to be secure, 
must possess sufficient substance to absorb the shock 
of the rolling strain. The universal thrill which runs 

, through alight, taut truss, is very ominous of a brief 
existence. 

We do not in the least wish to be understood as 
recommending a promiscuous piling on of material, 
merely to increase the weight of a bridge. On the 
contrary, the problem ofthe strains should be worked 
out with the greatest nicety, quite as much so as if 
not a superfluous pound of material beyond the most 
strictly necessary amount wereto be putin; but having 
thus found the position and magnitude of each strain, 
it should be provided for by an immense excess of 
material if the structure is intended to answer to the 
requirements of a permanent one. Moreover, the 
truss should in all cases be well counterbraced, not as 
a remedy for the shakiness of a too slight structure, 
but as a preventive against its appearance. 

It may sayour of old fogyism, but we cannot with- 
hold the assertion that the only true form for a per- 
manent iron bridge is the plate or tubular girder. It 
is undoubtedly the least economical form, as requiring 
the most material for a given resistance, but it is the 
safest and most staying; and if ever iron gives warn- 
ing of impending failure, it is when in the form of 
rivetted plates. On the other hand, the combination 
which requires the least material for a given strength, 
namely, the Warren system, aggravates in a singular 
degree all the worst defects of iron as a material for 
construction. 

Tron, as a building material, is still on its trial; 
what little we know ofits conduct under stress 
points to the fact that it cannot be depended upon to 
resist strains at all approaching its final limit. The 
question of how far permanency should be sought at 
increased first cost, is one that can only be answered 
for each particular case in which it may arise. But 
there should be no misapprehension as to whatis a 
permanent and what a temporary structure. 


—_——__—____ 


THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
BLOOMSBURY. 


ae annual exhibition of students’ drawings at the 

Female School of Art, Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, commenced on Thursday week. Subjoinedis alist 
of the prizes :—A national gold medal, also a national 
bronze medal, and Princess of Wales’s Scholarship to 
Miss Emily Selous, now Mrs. Fennessy, for an 
original study in modelling. The Queen’s gold medal 
and a national bronze medal, book prize, and a third 
grade prize to Miss Alice Blanche Ellis, for an original 
design of a fan, and other drawings. The Queen’s 
Scholarship, value £30, and a national bronze medal 
to Miss Emily Austin, for water-colour drawings. A 
silver medal to Miss Julia Pocock, for an original 
study in modelling. A silver medal to Miss Ellen 
Hancock, for a study from nature in tempera. 


National book prizes and third grade prizes to Eliza- ; 


beth A. Dorrington and Anne E. Hopkinson, for water- 
colour studies. Third grade prizes for water-colour 
drawings, designs, and other drawings, to Ellen Ash- 
well, Louisa Baxter, Elizabeth Hodge, Eleanor Manly, 
Jennie Moore, Mary Ann Pickering, Edith Teget- 
meier, Mary Whiteman Webb, Charlotte Amelia 
Austen, Susan Ruth Canton, Alice Hanslip, and 
Rosalie Watson. 
—~——<>—___—__ 


The parish church of Kirk Deighton, near W ether - 
by, was reopened after restoration on All Saints’ Day. 
The foundations have been thoroughly repaired, 
the plaster removed from the inside of the tower, 
and the interior stonework of the south doorway re- 
stored. The porch, nave, and aisles now alone need 
dealing with to complete the restoration of the build- 
ing 


A NEW FORMULA FOR THE LENGTH OF 
AN ARC.* 


E find in very few books a formula for the 

determination of the length of an are when 
the chord and the versed sine are given. And in 
the cases in which one is given it is so complex as 
to be difficult of application, and besides, requires 
the use of trigonometrical tables. A formula is to 
be desired which will give a direct approximate 
result, and we claim that the one deduced in this 
article is sufficient for all practical purposes, while 
it is very simple, and admits of graphic construc- 
tion. The formula is: The arc-length 


eee h2 
B= 2Va+ 1? + 3, 


in which a@ is the half-chord and h the height or 
versed sine of the are. 
To obtain the length by construction: The value 


Va* + h? is represented by the hypothenuse B D 
of the triangle BC D, 2 BD corresponding with 
the first part of the formula. From similarity of 


triangles 
Mn: AM:: DC: AC 
orMN:2h::h:a 
hence M N = i 
3a 


the second part of the formula. We may make 


h? : 
Seine Aber, 
a 

value is represented in CE, obtained by erecting 


the perpendicular D E to A D. 


AK = h, and take one-third of KL = 


From A D E 
CD? =AC.CE 
hence C E = as 

a 


The following tables show the degree of exactness 
of the formula. In Table I. actual magnitudes 
are given; in Table II. are given the results 
obtained by the formula, 


J J : : B 
<ho-- K G~<k-->E 
<-——h———> a re > 
<—— — ——— —— ——- §-—— — -— — —> 

TABLE I. ‘i 
eagle So en Half Versed he he 

Centre. | Length. Chord. ers Y $ 
10 017453 0:08716 0:00381 0-044 0:022 
30 0°52360 025882 0°03407 0132 0:066 
50 0°87266 042262 0:09369 0222 O11 
70 1:22173 0°57358 018085 0315 07158 
90 1:57080 070711 0°29289 0-414 0:207 
110 1:91986 O-S1915 0°42642 0-521 0°260 
140 2:44346 0°93969 0°65798 0°700 0°350 
180 314159 1-00000 1:00000 1-000 0500 

Taste II. 
26 B B—ob |1000(B — b)| 1:B—b 
b b 

Angle Approx. 

a Are Error. Ratio of Ratio of 

Centre.| Length, Error. |Correctness. 
10 017458 0:00000 0:00 _ 

30 0°52360 0:00000 0-00 _— 

50 0°87268 0:60002 0-02 1: 50000 

70 1:22183 0:00010 0:07 1: 12000 

90 157117 0:00037 0:24 1: 4000 
110 1:92099 0:00113 0:58 1: 2000 
140 2°44788 0°00442 180 4 1: 600 
180 316176 002017 6°42 1: 150 


It is seen that the results (B) are throughout 
larger than the actual values. ‘he error, beginning 
ies a value of zero, at first increases slowly, being 
4000 
rapidly. It follows that in practice the error is of 
no account. 


at 90°, while between 90° and 180° it increases 


* Abstract. Translated from “ Zeitse. des Ver. Deut, Ing.” 


CRAGSIDE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


N the 10th of May last we gave a perspecti 
view of this picturesque house, erected for { 
Wm. Armstrong under the able architectural din 
tion of Mr. Norman Shaw, A.R.A. We now gi 
the bird’s-eye view of tower, and fireplace of dinin 
room, both referred to in our description which ; 
companied perspective in May last. The maste 
drawings, of which we give photo.-litho. reprodt 
tions, were exhibited at the Royal Academy 4) 
year. 
+p) 


NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


Te annual meeting of the Nottingham School 

Art was held on the 30th ult. The Report 
the Head Master. Mr. John 8. Rawle, stated that 
number of students on the books (504), although 
less than last year, is, however, 71 above the ayera 
number for the past seven years, There were 3 
male students who joined the evening classes, a 
during the 205 working nights of the year attend 
16,917 times, giving an average of about 46 att. 
dances per year for each student. In April last w 
forwarded to South Kensington 2,426 works, e; 
cuted in the school during the previous twel 
months, by 335 students. 48 students contribnt 
304 works in the advanced stages of instruction, a 
287 students sent up 2,122 elementary works. Fr 
the above advanced works 47 were selected by t 
Government examiners, to enter the lists of | 
‘National Art Competition.” There were 32 N 
tingham works publicly exhibited at South Ke 
sington Museum; thetotal number of works hung fr 
all the 117 schools being 617, giving an avere 
of about five works from each school. The sch 
obtained in the National Competition two silver 
three bronze medals, and five Queen’s prizes ; tot 
10 awards (last year 13). Also 23 Government ; 
prizes (last year 23), two season tickets of admissi 
to the Royal Academy (last year two) and 15 f 
studentships (last year 20). The prize works e 
sist of drawings and paintings from the cast, floy 
drawing and painting, groups in oil, as compositi 
in colour, designs for lace, ribbons, and wall deco 
tions, &c. In the annual Government examinatio 
which were held in the school last April, 2 
students presented themselves for examination (2 
males and 53 females). As many as 417 papers w 
worked, the greatest number ever worked at an e3 
mination at this school. Of these papers, 70 w 
marked by the Government examiners as “‘excellen 
and 143 obtained ‘certificates of proficiency ;” to! 
213 successful papers. The school also obtained 
“full certificates.” In the Government exami 
tions of 1871, the school, for the fourth consecut 
year, took a greater number of prizes than any otl 
school in the kingdom. This fact, taken in conn 
tion with another, viz., that in the list of bonu 
awarded by the Government to art-masters 1 
Rawle’s name stands first among the provincial hes 
masters, must be very encouraging to all connec 
with the school. 

——— 
AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


i 
Spas President of the Royal Institute of Brit 
Architects, in the course of his inaugural ¢ 
dress on Monday evening last, said he had been i 
formed by one well qualified to speak on such a top 
that amongst the recent additions to our knowle 
of ancient architectural art one of the most a 
has been the discovery of a Sassanian palace, int 
desert behind the Dead Sea, by the Rey. Mr. Tristr: 
in the spring of the present year. This palace, whi 
dates from the first year of the seventh century, 
the only specimen of the decorative style of that 4 
which is known to exist, and supplies, in part 
least, the missing link that was wanted to conn 
the styles of the West with those of India, a 
enables us to understand much in the Saracei 
architecture of Persia and India which has hithel 
been wrapped in mystery. The details of the buil 
ing, which are of extreme beauty and delicacy, ¥ 
probably soon be published by the discoverer, a 
will no doubt prove a most interesting addition 
our knowledge of the thousand and one styles 
which mankind has expressed the idea of beau 
and fitness in architecture. At some later period 
the session it is probable that Mr. Fergusson will 
able to give some further information on this interes 
ing discovery. 
—_—_______ 


On All Saints’ Day a new church was consecrat 
at Worlestow, Cheshire. The building is plain, a 
consists of nave, aisles, transept, and chancel. T 
walls are of stone, the interior being left rougl 
chipped. The east window has been filled wi 
stained glass as a memorial to tho late Bish 
Cotton, of Calcutta. 
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Civil- Cugineering. 


BURNTISLAND New Dock Worxs.—The Town 
ouncil have accepted the estimate of Mr. Walter 
ott, Newcastle, for constructing the dock, 
nounting to £40,250. The work of excavation 
il be begun immediately, and the contractor is 
liged to complete the undertaking within a period 
two years. Mr. Scott is at present constructing 
tensive dock works at West Hartlepool. 


Epispurcn Water Works.—Mr. Ayris, C.E., 
orwich, is now in Edinburgh making investigation 
garding the distribution of water and internal 
rangement of house fittings, with a view to the 
ppression of waste. 


Leirh Harsovur.—The works connected with the 
tension of the Commercial Graying Dock, after 
ving been in hand for upwards of eighteen 
mnths, have just been completed. Considerable 
lay was caused by an accident which happened to 
e gate, sill, and platform. The Queen’s Dock, 
ym which the Graving Dock enters, was laid dry 
admit of the old entrance to the Graving Dock 
d its adjacent quay walls being removed and ex- 
aided. This done, and a coffer-dam—of horizontal 
gs piled one above another, caulked, bolted, and 
med together, and supported from within—having 
en placed in front of the entrance (which is 50ft. 
de) the water was readmitted intc the Queen’s 
ck. Shortly after high-water, and when the full 
essure was on the dam, the water found its way 
neath the masonry of the newly laid sill and plat- 
m, lifting it bodily out of its place, flooding the 
eck, and causing considerable damage to plant and 
rks then going on within the dock. The dock 
3 been lengthened about 50ft. at each end, and its 
al Jength is now 250ft. It will afford important 
litional accommodation to the shipping trade, 
ich is rapidly increasing. The engineer was Mr. 
M. Rendel, London ; the contractors were Messrs. 
icdonald & Grant, and the cost, inclusive of gates, 
ttles, and engine-house, was about £15,000. 


HARBOUR AND River Improvements 1Nn INDIA. 
Mr. Robertson, C.E., Edinburgh, has returned 
m India, having completed his inspection of the 
bours and river mouths of that country with a 
w to their improvement. The harbours of the 
dras Presidency were visited last year, and the 
dras Government have decided upon carrying out 
suggested improvements with the least possible 
ay, and have also applied for sanction to construct 
reakwater at Madras, estimated by Mr. Robertson 
ost one and a third million sterling. This year 
harbours of the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies 
e inspected from Chittagong on the east to 


rrachee on the west coast of India. Mr. Robertson : ! as : : A 
; In a position to profit by any future measure for their 


also recently examined for Government the site 
the proposed ship canal at Paumben, between 
lon and India, a subject of increasing importance 
he trade of Calcutta and Madras. Thirty-four 
es in all have been examined within the last two 
rs. 


OCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of the 
iety of Engineers held on Monday evening last, 
Jabez Church, President, in the chair, the paper 
1 was on “Milford Haven and its New Pier 
rks,” by Mr Henry Davey, C.E. The author 
menced by referring to the natural advantages of 
ford Haven, which Lord Nelson once pronounced 
be one ‘‘of the best harbours in the world.” 
1ough there was a mean fall of 22ft. at spring 
s, the largest fleet could at all times easily find 
ter and security in the haven with good working 
n. Thearea of the main portion of the estuary 
on Blackhouse Point to Cosheston Pill, above 
broke Ferry, was stated to be at high water 
0 acres, and at low water 6,855 acres. At 1 
om deep at low water, spring tides 5,354 acres; 
fathom ditto 4,245 acres; at 5 fathom ditto 
1 acres. The author considered that the great 
of tide offered every advantage for the construc- 
of graving docks in the port which he recom- 
ded. The author also advocated the extension 
jiers and engineering works for ship accommoda- 
in the haven, his reason being that the estuary, 
its geographical position, as well as for other 
tant reasons, was admirably adapted for an 
nsive export and import commerce. The author 
described by the aid of drawings the new iron 
at Newton Noyes, which runs out from the 
Wand into deep water. It is provided with 
2 lines of rails, and is connected with the Great 
tern Railway at Milford Station by means of a 
t line running along the north side of the haven, 
the foreshore. The main portion of this pier 
JOft. long and 50ft. wide, supported on four 
of wrought-iron piles in 20ft. bays. At the 


outer end an [_ piece is built at right angles to the 
main portion, measuring 180ft. in length, and of 
the same construction as the other part. The pier 
is provided with hydraulic hoists, cranes, capstans, 
&e., and has every arrangement for the convenience 
of (shipping. The ‘mechanical arrangements were 
carried out by the author, under Mr. Bower, the 
contractor and lessee of the pier. 


——<— 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BENEFIT BuiLpinc SocreTirs. — Among the 
“slaughtered innocents” of the late session, the 
Building Societies Bill was one which deserved a 
better fate. It was firstintroduced to the House in 1870, 
and the three sessions in which it has been under 
diseussion| have given ample opportunity for perfect- 
ing its details. ‘I'he general purposes of the Bill of 
1870 were discussed at the time in the Law Maga- 
zine and Law Review (Vol. XXIX., p. 323). Its 
principal object was to consolidate the law of benefit 
building societies, a measure the necessity of which 
has long been apparent; for the present Building 
Societies Act of 1836 (6and 7 Will. IV., c. 32) con- 
sists not only of its own clauses, but of all such of 
certain ancient and long-repealed Friendly Societies 
Acts (10 Geo. IV., c. 56; 4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 40) 
as may be held to apply to the societies in question. 
To substitute for the perplexing uncertainty which 
this causes, one definite enactment would alone be a 
valuable improvement; but more than this is neces- 
sary to relieve benefit building societies from the 
embarrassments in which they have been involved. 
First, the power to borrow must be granted, defined, 
and limited; and the directors and managers of 
these societies relieved from the heavy responsibility 
many of them have incurred in this respect. 
Second, provision must be made for the realisation 
of the properties of these societies in the event of 
winding-up, by a method less ruinously costly than 
the compulsory process of the Court of Chancery. 
Third, the scheme of legislation must lp adapted to 
the present state of the law with regard to friendly 
societies, and 1o those more enlightened modern 
views which tend to simplify the incorporation of 
Societies, and to sweep away the cumbrous machi- 
nery of trusteeship. All these objects were pro- 
posed by the Building Societies Bill of the session 
just closed, and the great magnitude of the interests 
affected gave some hope that they might have been 
attained. The Government, however, interposed a 
suggestion for bringing these societies under the 
Joint-Stock Companies Act, but the Royal Commis- 
sion on Building Societies reported against it. They 
were disposed to recommend the establishment of 
some more stringent check upon ill-advised schemes 
and inequitable proceedings than is now available, or 
than the Bill contemplated; and between these 
widely-divergent views, the Bill fell through. While 
future legislation becomes matter of discussion from 
first principles, it is to be hoped that the next session 
will not pass without some measure to remedy the 
pressing defects of the past, and place these societies 


regulation that the wisdom of Parliament may de- 
vise. ew persons are aware of the extent of the 
transactions of these societies, or of the amount of 
real good which has been effected through their in- 
strumentality. The amount annually distributed by 
them in the form of advances for building may be 
measured by tens of millions of pounds, and the 
number of persons who owe their independence as 
house-owners to these societies, by hundreds of thou- 
sands. While the benefit building societies esta- 
blished under 27 Will. [V., c. 82, have failed to re- 
ccive the protection they require, all the privileges 
they seek have been given to societies with precisely 
the same object, and with much wider scope of ope- 
ration, under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act of 1871. We believe that already a great number 
of societies have been incorporated under this Act, 
and these societies possess power to buy and sell 
land, to borrow money, and to act as corporate 
bodies, and have all the privileges of the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts. As this movement 
develops, it will become more and more evident that 
the same privileges must be granted to benefit build- 
ing societies.—Law Magazine. 


—_—_————_@—____. 


The Tabernacle Chapel, Hanley, was reopened 
on Sunday last, after redecoration. 


The foundation stone of a new fever hospital 


was laid on Thursday, at Denling. The cost will be 
£9000. Mr. G. G. Hoskyns is the architect. 


New schools were opened at Leicester, by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, last week. Mr, Goodacre, 
of Leicester, was the architect, and Messrs. 'f. & H. 
Herbert, of Leicester, the builders. 


A gentleman, who declines to publish his name, 
has given £2,500 to the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, for the purpose of encouraging the study 
of the science of health amongst the working classes, 

The chimes, clock, and carillons now being made 
for the Bradford Town Hall, by Messrs. Gillett & 
Bland, of Croydon, will cost about £4,500. ‘lhe set 
of carillon bells will be the largest in the world, 
weighing 3,26lewt. 3qrs. 


Huilding Intelligence, 


—_»—____ 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


BrrmMincuam.—On Tuesday week the first ser- 
vices were held in the new Baptist Chapel at King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. The chapel is an oblong 
building, with gallery at one end, is capable of 
accommodating 350 persons, and has cost £1,200. 
In the interior it has an open-timbered roof, 
a speaking platform, and low seats. The front is of 
Gothic design, carried out in red brick, with stone 
dressings. The schools at the back are capable of 
accommodating 300 children. 


Brisrou.—The works in connection with the re- 
storation of the Tempie Church, Bristol, are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. A trench, from 4ft. to 6ft. 
deep, has been made around the exterior walls to 
protect them fromdamp. The flooring in the two 
chapels is likewise being lowered. The pillars have 
all been cleaned and two new side roofs constructed. 
It is intended to forma baptistry at the western ex- 
tremity of the church, the old font, in which it is 
believed Edward Colston was christened, being in 
course of renewal in order to be here placed. When 
the inside has been finished the tower, external 
jambs of the windows, and other outside features, 
will demand attention. The ‘“ leper” windows serve 
to identify the church with the Knights Templars ; 
the reminiscences of the weavers recall many inci- 
dents dating from the Reformation; and the last 
discovery, two piscinas in the north and south aisles, 
testify to the former existence of altars in these por- 
tions of the structure. 


GLOUCESTER .CATHEDRAL.—The new reredos in 
Gloucester Cathedral, the gift of the Freemasons of 
the province, is now nearly completed, but, as the 
restoration of the sedilia is far from finished. the 
cathedral will probably not be opened until next 
spring. The reredos is about 20ft. long, and from 
the floor to the top of the cross which ornaments the 
central pinnacle is 27ft. There are seven niches. 
three of which are occupied by sculptured groups, and 
the other four by statues. The figures and groups 
are each between 4ft. and 5ft. in height. The figures 
are those of Moses, S, Peter and Paul, and David; 
the groups represent the Nativity, Entombment, and 
Ascension of Jesus Christ. They have been sculp- 
tured in the studio of Mr J. F. Redfern, of London; 
the canopies and other work are by Messrs. Farmer 
& Brindley. Stone from the Cotswold range has 
chiefly been used. The restoration of the south porch 
has now been completed, the corbels on which the 
figures of S. Peter and Paul and the four Evan- 
gelists rest having been carved. 


JepBurGH ABBEY.—For some time past fears 
have been entertained for the safety of the tower of 
Jedburgh Abbey, and the Marquis of Lothian re- 
cently consulted Mr. Anderson, architect, Edinburgh, 
who recommended that a flying buttress should at 
once be thrown up against the north-west pier of 
the tower, so as to afford a temporary support, and 
this has already been done. The two piers towards 
the north are Norman in style, like the lower part 
of the choir and what remains of the original tran- 
septs, and belong to the early part of the twelfth 
century; while the south piers and the greater por- 
tion of the tower were built in the fifteenth century. 
What is known as the Edgerston monument, executed 
in the later Gothic style, had long been felt to be 
out of place, standing as it did in the middle of the 
chancel near the site of the high altar, and has now 
been removed to amore appropriate situation. Dur- 
ing last week a considerable quantity of earth was 
removed from the north aisle of the nave, which has 
exposed part of the side wall, and a portion of the 
beautiful base of the north transept—fifteenth cen- 
tury work—has also been laid open to view. Other 
improvements are being carried out. The greatest 
improvement of all, however, will be the removal of 
the parish church from its present place in the west 
end of the nave, a work which will be accomplished 
in a few years at most, and when cleared of all 
modern patchwork, the beautiful proportions of the 
nave, an exquisite example of the transition between 
the Norman and Early English, will be seen. 


LinpLtry.—A new chancel, 23ft. by 21ft., has 
just been built to the Lindley parish church, near 
Huddersfield, with organ chamber on the north side, 
16ft. by 12ft., and minister’s and choir’s vestries on 
the south side. The roof of the church, which had 
a flat plaster ceiling in one span of 45ft., has been 
taken down, and a new hammer beam open roof has 
been substituted. The whole of the chancel por- 
tion has been built with the best local stone, and has 
a large five-light traceried window, which has been 
filled in with stained glass, supplied by Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London, The style of archi- 
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tecture adopted is that of the fourteenth century. 
The church was reopened for public worship on 
Monday last, the 4th inst. There is a handsome 
reredos at back of altar, with arcading, the full 
width of chancel, with returns on side walls as far 
as communion rails ; this has been done in stone and 
encaustic tile work, supplied by Mr. Knowles, of 
York. The works have been executed by local con- 
tractors, in separate trades. Mr. James N. Crofts, 
of Liverpool, was the architect. The cost of the 
whole, including some new pewing in nave and choir 
stalls, Gc., but without stained glass and neworgan, 
has been about £1,400. 


Nocron.—On All Saints’ Day, the church of All 
Saints’, Nocton, Lincolnshire, was reopened by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, after the addition of a south aisle, a 
richly decorated porch, and an elaborately carved ala- 
baster reredos. The present church of Nocton was 
erected ten years since by Sir Gilbert Scott, employed 
by Lady Ripon. The buildingisin the Early Decorated 
style, and comprised, when first opened, a nave, 
chancel, and mortuary chapel to the south. On the 
south side of the nave the foundations of the new 
aisle were laid, and the arcade constructed in the 
wall so as to admit the addition without trouble or 
inconvenience. A south porchhas also been erected, 
with a groined ceiling decorated with niches con- 
taining statues of SS. Peter, John, and Paul, and 
John the Baptist. The reredos, executed from Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s designs by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, consists of three elaborately carved pedi- 
mented niches, containing panels in relief represent- 
ing our Lord benring the Cross, the Crucifixion, and 
Entombment. The wall on either side of the altar 
is arcaded in alabaster, the wall spaces containing 
groups in incised lines representing ‘‘ All Saints.” 


Rowrneron.—On Wednesday week the parish 
church of Rowington was reopened, after restoration. 
The building has been refloored and reseated through- 
out, the windows reglazed, and a stained window 
iuserted over the altar. The ceiling of the north 
aisle, the walls of the choir, and the organ-loft have 
been painted in brilliant colours. The restorations 
are jointly the work of Mr. Jno. Hall Clarke, builder, 
Warwick, and Mr. Franklin, of Deddington, near 
Coventry. 

TARRINGTON.—The parish church of Tarrington 
was reopened on All Saints’ Eve, after restoration. | 
The building is of Norman origin, and the restoration 
has been effected by Mr. F. K. Kempson, of Hereford. 
The chancel floor has been raised one foot above that 
of the nave, and laid with Godwin’s encaustic tiles. 
Much of the stone work and ancient carving, thickly 
coated with plaster, has been laid bare and well 
pointed. The Jath and plaster ceiling of the nave and 
chancel has been replaced by a vaulted panel roof in 
pitch pine, intersected throughout by bold ribs in red 
deal. High-backed and closed pews have been con- 
verted into low, open seats. It was found neces- 
sary to rebuild the south wall, in which three new 
windows have been erected. A new chancel arch has 
also been built. The stonework of the west window 
is entirely new, and that of the east window nearly 
sc. The entire cost somewhat exceeds £1,000. The 
contractors were Messrs. Collins & Cullis, of 
Tewkesbury. 


BUILDINGS. 


Bristot.—The restoration of the old Merchant 
Venturers’ Hall in Marsh-street, Bristol, is now com- 
pleted. The exterior of the new buildings contrasts 
strongly with the hall proper, which still retains its 
old position. On either side of the entrance, in the 
interior of the building, are the clerks’ offices, whilst 
immediately fronting it is a flight of about twenty 
steps, terminated by a Norman arch leading to a 
spacious corridor which runs at right angles with the 
staircase. From the corridor to the committee-room 
access is obtained through a door, which stands half- 
way down. ‘The committee-room is 33ft. long by 
24ft. wide, and the height is 19ft. The ceiling and 
walls ‘are enriched by handsome panels, whilst 
pilasters with carved capitals intersperse the panels 
of the walls. Altogether, the new building has been 
erected at a cost of about £4,000, by Messrs. R. 
Wilkins & Sons. The architect is Mr. J. A, 
Clark, of Broad-street, Bristol. 


Lixcory.—The new Masonic Hall at Lincoln was 
opened on Tuesday week. The building consists of a 
sale-room, concert-hall, cloak and retiring rooms, and 
other conveniences on the ground flloor, and lodge, re- 
ception, preparation, and store rooms, lavatories, &c., 
on thefirst floor. The concert-hallis 78ft. by 32ft.,and 
27ft. high, and will seat an audience of 750 people. 
The principal entrances and staircases are laid with 
encaustic tiles by Minton, Hollins, & Co., of Stoke- 
on-Trent. The front portion of the building on the 
first and upper floor is devoted to the purposes of 
of Freemasonry. The reception-room is 2dft. ! 
by 17ft., and 14ft. high. Mr. William Watkins, | 
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of Lincoln, was the architect, and the whole of the 
work has been executed by Messrs. Otter & Binns, 


the builders. 


Lrverroor.—On Tuesday afternoon the Mayor 
of Liverpool formally opened the new Liverpool In- 
stitution for Infectious Diseases. The hospital is 
constructed to accommodate, in the first class, four- 
teen males and eleven females; and in the ‘third 
class, thirty-five males and twenty-five females—in 
all, 100 patients. The hospital has been erected by 
Messrs. Haigh & Co., from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. 8. Cook, architect of 
this town, whose plans were selected as the 
most suitable of the sixteen sets submitted 
by various architects. The hospital consists of two 
pavilions, placed 100ft. apart, and connected by a 
corridor 10ft. wide, in the centre of which is the 
block, comprising the rooms for surgeon and 
matron, main entrance, kitchens, stores, &c., and 
forming the administration department. Every 
room is 13ft. high, and the cubic space allowed for 
each person varies from 1,300 to 1,500 cubic feet. 
The cost of the buildings, including additional foun- 
dations and internal fixtures, will be about £6,350; 
heating apparatus, piping, and hoists, amounts to 
£750, making the total expense, exclusive of fur- 
nishing, about £7,100. 

Lrverroou. —The foundation stone of the 
new Masonic Hall at Liverpool was laid on Saturday 
last. The design for the new hall is Italian, and 
was selected in competition. The front to Hope- 
street will be built of whitestone. The principal en- 
trance in the centre of the front is approached by a 
broad flight of steps, and protected by a spacious pro- 
jecting porch, flanked by columns and pilasters with 
carved capitals. The basement is devoted to two 
club-rooms, each 25ft. by 20ft., with ante-rooms, 
store-rooms, wine-cellars, &e., a corridor, 10ft. wide, 
running from the front to rear. The ground floor con- 
sists of library, 25ft. by 20ft., and committee-room 
of similar dimensions. The lodge-room is placed at 
the back, and is 51ft. 6in. long by 30ft. wide. On 
the first floor will be the chapter-room, 51ft. 6in. by 
25ft., with three ante-rooms, and the dining-hall, 
51ft. by 30ft., at the back, with ante-rooms, serving 
and dressing-rooms, and a_ spacious ladies’ gallery. 
The upper floor is devoted to kitchen purposes. The 
architects are Messrs. Danson & Davies, of Liver- 
pool, the sole contractor being Mr. Joshua Henshaw. 


Liverroon.—The new Stanley Hospital, Liver- 
pool, erecting from designs by Messrs. Duckworth & 
Metcalf, isnearly completed. The estimated cost of 
the building is £7,750. The exterior is constructed 
of Bolton red brick, with Wootton red stone dress- 
ings, and has asubstantial aspect. The central por- 
tion projects slightly beyond the line of the main 
building, is carried up an extra story, having a clock 
tower, and being covered with a French roof. At 
each end of the building is a slight projection, which 
breaks the regularity of the facade, and will, when 
the wholestructure is completed, be considerably exten- 
ded on either side, for it is part of the original plans to 
construct wings, on the cottage principle, running 
from each end and from the rear of the building, 
The portion now erected is simply that originally 
designed for administrative purposes, but it will be 
utilised as the hospital proper until the committee 
are in a position to carry out the complete plans. 
The principal entrance is a handsomely-proportioned 
vestibule, 19ft. by 12ft., having a tiled floor. This 
vestibule opens into a corridor, 7{t. 3in. wide, and 
running the full length of the building. There is a 
similar corridor on every floor. To the right from 
the vestibule is that portion of the hospital appro- 
priated to the treatment of out-patients, who have a 
separate entrance. The waiting room—one of the 
finest in the building—will accommodate 200 persons, 
Mr. Hugh Dyer is the contractor for the building. 


Wuircuurcu.—The new market at Whitchurch, 
Salop, was opened on Friday week. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. Lockwood, of Chester, and the 
work has been executed by Mr. Stringer, of Sand- 
bach. The building has a frontage of about 76ft. 
The front portion consists of a corn exchange, about 
56ft. in length, and an average width of 32ft., having 
three separate entrances. Adjoining are placed the 
offices of the Local Board and their board-room. 
Above these apartments, and occupying the entire 
first floor, is the large public room, 63ft. 6in. in 
length, and 41ft.in width, and about 24ft. in height 
to ceiling. The basement of this front building con- 
sists of three large cellars. The general market stands 
immediately behind the front block, and is 126ft. in 
length by a width of 60ft., the side walls being 18ft. 
Gin. in height. The whole area is roofed in one 
span. The market roof is provided with large sky- 
lights and ventilating louvres running the entire 
length of the building. The style adopted for the 
front portion of the building is Gothic of the thir- 
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teenth century, the materials used being red_ brick 

and Grinshill stone, simply treated. As a central 
feature a gable has been carried up, which is t 
minated by a bell turret with vane, the heigh 
which is 72ft. from the ground. Ae 
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SCHOOLS. 


BIRKENHEAD.—New Church of England seh 
have just been opened in Birkenhead, in connec 
with S. Paul’s Church. There is accommodation for. 
a little over 500 scholars, and there is a boys’ sch 
on the ground floor, 69ft. by 20ft., with class-roo 
19ft. by 15ft. The girls’ school, on the first floor, is o 
same size. At the back there is aninfants’ school, 50ft. 
by 28ft., in one story, with open roof, having el 
room 18ft. 2in. by 13ft. Gin. All have detach 
conveniences, coal, and ash place, with cellar for 
boiler, and good-sized playgrounds. These schools, 
which are situated at the corner of Wilbraham- 
street and Borough-road, have been erected compl 
for £2,044, Mr. David Readdie, of Liverpool, w. 
the contractor, under the superintendence of Mr 
James N. Crofts, architect. 3 


HeckMonpWike.—At a meeting of the School 
Board for the district of Heckmondwike held on 
Monday night, a letter was read from the Education 
Department as to certain alterations in the plans of 
the proposed new schools, another suggesting that 
the cost was too high, and a third sanctioning the 
erection of the Battye-street school, and saying that _ 
the department would recommend the Public Woe 
Loan Commissioners to lend the money required for 
the erection of the building, and to allow the repay- 
ment to be spread over fifty years. The cost of — 
the building, &c., exclusive of the master’s house 
and site, is estimated at £4,774, or £8 6s. 1d. per 4 
scholar, The architects were instructed to prepare — 
the necessary specitications, &¢c., so that contracts — 
might be let without delay. Bg 

MippLEsBorouGH.—At the monthly meeting of 
the Middlesborough School Board, held on Monda' 
afternoon, it was stated that the plans of the Glad- 
stone-street school, prepared by Messrs. Alexande 
& Henman, could not be carried out for less tha 
£7,000. Amended plans upon a reduced seal 


referred to a sub-committee of the Board. Som 
conversation followed as to Messrs. Alexander & 
Henman’s remuneration for work already done, and 
it was arranged that they should be paid £150 in 
full of all claims. a 


8S. Srepuen’s, ScHoous, Srrraurretps.—The 
ceremony of opening these newly-erected schools took 
place last week, The schools, which are of brick, 
and of handsome elevation, have been erected from 
the design of Messrs. Stone, architects. They are 
of three stories. The basement is a drill ground, — 
and the three stories are for infants’, boys’, and girls’ 


school-rooms, each story being capable of accommo- 


dating 200 children, so that there is accommodation — 
for 600 altogether. The school has cost £6,000. 
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LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. ; 


KIRKCALDY PROPERTY INVESTMENT SocrETy 
The annual meeting of this Society was held in 
Town Hall on Wednesday night. The report for # 
year showed an increase over last year of £5,467 10s. _ 
on the amount advanced on property, and of 
£3,291 6s. 11d. on the amount held on deposit. The 
total number of members on the roll was 304, hold- 
ing 1,698 shares, as against 240 holding 1,181 shares. 
Out of the profits of the Society the directors hay 
placed 5 per cent. at the credit of the investing mem 
bers, and after paying interest, working, and oth 
expenses, carried to the contingent fund £90 15s. 

Oxrorp.—The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Oxford Working Men’s Land and Building Society — 
was held on Thursday week. The twelfth annual — 
report stated that the directors, upon a careful con- — 
sideration of the balance in hand, have voted a bonus 
of 3 per cent. upon the year. This, together with 
the quarterly addition of 5 per cent. through the year, — 
may safely be considered as equal to 10 per cent. — 
upon the year, and will then leave a good reserve in — 
hand. The statement of accounts showed that the 
receipts during the past year had been £2,026 14s. 11d, _ 


nd that there was a balance of £10 6s. 8d. 
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A memorial column and drinking fountain, erected 
in honour of the late Mr. Sheriff Young, was inaugu— 
rated at Wisbech last week. Mr. J. Wallis Chapman, 
of the Harrow-road, London, was the architect; — 
and Mr. John Whitehead, of London, the contrac- — 
tor. aes 
We understand that Mr. Street, the architect, 18 
engaged upon the contract drawings and specifica- 
tions of the New Law Courts, which, it is expected, — 
will be complete by the end of the month, in which — 
case notice for the reception of tenders for the exe- 
cution of the entire work will at once be issued. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
t hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
dppb dessert The Editor respectfully requesst 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence. J 
RuADuERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
uae ~ will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 
All Letters should be addressed to the EDITOR, 31, 
TAVISTOOK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J, PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 9d. per line. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 

at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every sueceeding eight words. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each, 


NOTICE. 

The time for sending in the drawings forthe BUILDING 
News School Planning Competition is extended to the 
30th of November, 1872. For particulars, see BUILDING 
News, August 9, 1872, p. 102, and Answers to Correspon- 
dents, September 6, 1872. 


RECEIVED.—J. H,. W.—N. M.—C. B. A.—J. E. F.—E: J.— 
J. N.—J. P. S.—C. M.—Art Student—A Sketcher.— 
= E. Home L—O. & Co—S. Bros. & Co—J. A. S.— 

R. j 


STEPHEN SHAL.—Ask the question on its own merits 
without reference to any other paper. 


STRAIGHT EpG¢u.—Your letter was unauthenticated, and 
therefore inadmissible. 


C. R. DALGLEISH writes to say that ‘‘ A Non-Competitor” 
was incorrect last week by calling attention to the 
“Royal Agricultural Society's Cottage Planning Com- 
petition.” It should have been the “Royal Northern 
Agricultural Society.” 


ONWARD.—You may have the drawings. 


A CouNTRY SUBSCRIBER.—We hope to be able to gratify 
you in a few weeks, 


aa 


Correspondence. 


———————— 
VENTILATION.—WITH RULES FOR 
BUILDING COTTAGES. 


By toe Rieur Hoy. Lorp Kiynarrp, Kr. 


To the Editor of the Buirpine News. 
Srr,—I beg to send you the enclosed, by Lord 
Kinnaird’s direction, for publication, as he thinks it 
may be interesting to your readers. I shall be glad 
to give any further information.—I am, &e., 
D. D. Stewart, Surveyor to Lord Kinnaird. 
Castlehill, Inchture, November 2 


Tn all new buildings, to insert in the wall above the 
fireplace, 2in., 3in., or 4in. clay draining pipes, 
according to sie of in room; one end of this fixed 
into an iron tube, or curved dhiy pipe, inserted into the 
chimney at the commencement of intake behind lintel 
of fireplace (Fig. 1). The clay pipes, or azine tube 
Ain. by 2in., between the lathe and walls, or between 
wall and paper, with an opening into the room near 
the cornice. This opening may be concealed by per- 
forating the cornice (Fig. 2). Thus a syphonis formed, 
only acting in the reverse way water acts. The aa 
leg draws the foul air down from the ceiling, to 
which it first naturally ascends, where it cools and 
then descends, and is taken by the draught of the fire 
up the chimney, so that any one sitting at the fire 
inhales this foul air in its passage to the grate. The 
syphon, on the contrary, carries it off as it ascends, 
and is constantly at work whether there is a fire or 
mot. Of course, a fire makes a stronger draught. 
Arnott’s ventilator went straight into the chimney, 
and, therefore, did not act unless the draught in 
the room was stronger than the draught up the 
chimney. If the chimney smokes the smoke will 
find its way by the syphon apparatus, but when the 
ceiling near the aperture is black it sometimes is 
caused by the draught clearing the smoke from the 
room. 


As I have said, in a a new building the pipes 
should be built in, but in an old building it is only 
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necessary to break the plaster to let in the tube, or 
it may project into the room, where the appearance is 
of no consequence, connected to chimney immediately 
above the chimney-piece. ‘ 

For aninfirmary, large school-room,or hall, I should 
recommend, in addition, a 4in. circular zinc pipe to 
be carried along the cornice (or the cornice might be 
formed by a pipe round the room), with one or two 
openings, and to be conducted from all the wards or 
rooms into a small iron chamber at the top of the 
house, communicating with a chimney. In this 
chamber should be a gas-burner, such as is used for 
cooking. By heating this chamber, the foul air is 
drawn rapidly off. The size must, of course, depend 
on the space to be ventilated, but a small chamber 
is quite sufficient. 
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Next in importance to getting rid of the foul air 
is the admission of fresh without a draught or in- 
convenience to the inmates of the room. This can 
be effected by hanging the upper sash at the centre 
of the window, so that it will fall down into the 
room, sufficient to clear by 2in. to 4in. the inside 
lintel of the window (Fig. 3). The sides, when 
the window is open, are closed. The fresh air thus 
strikes the ceiling, and so becomes diffused, and is 
not felt as a draught by those occupying the room. 
For an infirmary I should recommend all the win- 
dows being connected by a rod, to open and shut with 
alever at one end, which should be kept under lock 
and key, to be in charge of whoever looked after 
the sanitary state of the room, to open more or less, 
as required. The slides may be hinged so as to fold 
to when the shutters are shut. 


Cure for Smoky Chimneys. 


Conduct two small pipes, of lin. or Qin. 
diameter, from the outside, if possible; if not, from 
the floor level to about 3ft. up the chimney, the end 
in chimney to be bent a little to prevent soot enter- 
ing the pipe. 


Rules to be Followed in Building Cottages. 


Rute 1.—A drain to be cast, 6ft. deep, round 
the cottage, at a distance of 3ft. from the outside of 
walls, with gratings for waste water. 

Rute 2.—The floor of the cottage to be raised 
from 8in. to lft. above the level of the adjoining 
ground, and filled up to the breadth of 18in. with 
broken metal round the interior walls, and close up 
to the flooring, to keep out rats. 


Rute 3.—The one-story cottages to consist of 
kitchen, small room with fireplace, two sleeping 
closets off the kitchen, or kitchen and two sleeping 
rooms, with fireclay grates and scullery, each with 
windows, interior porch, partitions of brick and 
wood, with small openings near the ceiling from 
sleeping rooms into kitchen for ventilation, 

Rute 4.—Walls to be lined internally with hol- 
low bricks, plastered, with recesses for cupboards. 

Rute 5.—Common clay circular pipes to be built 
into upper part of chimney. Back of fireplaces to 
be made concave. 

Rute 6.—A 3in. drain-pipe to be built into the 
wall at basement, communicating with the outside, 
to supply air for fire, another 2in. pipe above chim- 
ney-place, with one end open into room near ceiling, 
the other end at the bottom opening into chimney, 
immediately above mantelpiece, for the purpose of 
extracting the foul air. 
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RULE 7. es | rae meeteta Rian ee roofs to be projected about 8in., 
with wooden or iron spouts. The baulks to be kent 
up 18in. ‘above the level of walls, which must be 
beam filled. 

Rue 8.—Windows, diamond panes, to be made 
with zinc frame let into wood, in four divisions, one 
upper one to open, hung on strong brass hinges, with 
iron handles to open and shut them. 

Rute 9.—Floors of kitchen and scullery laid with 
tiles, cement, or brick well burnt—sleeping rooms or 
closets with wood, the joists kept clear of the ground, 
air being let in to prevent dry rot. 4 


Rute 10.—Coal-shed and pig-stye, &ec., to be 
erected at the back, some distance from dwelling- 
house. 


ANOTHER SKETCH-BOOK. 


S1r,—I was much pleased to see the above sub- 
ject taken up by your last week’s correspondent, 
Mr. Gibson, and I am happy to find that my appeal 
to the sketching members of our profession (and 
there are some who do not sketch) has not been dis- 
regarded, the subject, in this progressive age of 
ours, being one of special importance. I think your 
correspondent is perfectly right in regard to the 
drawings being to scale ; in my opinion they would 
be useless if they were not scale drawings. I would 
also suggest that in every case the scale should be 
drawn on the sketch it applies to, as, unless this is . 
done, it is obvious that through the process of photo.- 
lithography the drawing changes scale, while the 
written scaleremains unalteréd—confusion that might 
be easily avoided by drawing each scale. 


There is another point which has often struck me 
as being much neglected now-a-days: examples of 
mouldings are drawn to such a small seale as to be 
almost useless, and frequently the studied contour, 
the deep undercut and ungraceful section, is cooked 
up to ‘look graceful” by being struck with com- 
passes ; in fact I could name a book of ‘ authentic 
examples” in which almost all the rounds and 
hollows are similarly served up. This leads me to 
suggest that whenever section or plan of moulds is 
given it should be drawn to a much larger scale than 
the general detail it illustrates; and, indeed, I think 
all sections should be taken by the eymagraph, So 
as to ensure their faithful delineation. These full- 
size sections, in all cases, to be sent up with the 
scale drawings as a guarantee of a faithful reduction 
of the same. 


With reference to the character of the sketches, I 
think we are all agreed that there should be no 
‘‘mere sketching,” and I would advise an exclusion 
of the already too-prevalent picture-making tendency, 
which Iam happy to see is avoided by our best 
artists. I would suggest, also, that every line of un- 
necessary shading be omitted. No straining after 
effects allowed (effects pretty—very pretty—in their 

way, but often misleading, and always deceptive 
and false). By all means, let us have artistic 
drawings ; but let them be line drawings—no lines 
omitted that would have brought out the point of the 
example illustrated, and none introduced (to gratify 
mere shading propensities) which could honestly be 
dispensed with. By this severe, honest manner of 
drawing I think we can ensure ‘really useful, clear, 
and suggestive sketches. I need not refer to the 

many beautiful specimens which have been published 
recently ; amongst others Mr. Godwin’s perspectives. 
Eloquent evidence of what can be done with few 
lines provided each line is correct. I am sure we 
cannot do better than extend our limited range of 
study, which, I think, is too much in one groove— 
Ecclesiastical—the exclusive study of which seems 
to have built round us a wall, shutting out most 
excellent ‘“‘ ancient lights” of secular work. As to 
classification, no doubt we must have system, but by 
all means let it be a good one. 


And in regard to setting apart a certain subject 
for a certain time, as proposed by Mr. Gibson, I do 
think this is objectionable, especially when we 
think how few of us (however industrious) can study 
examples of one pericd at one time. Experience 
shows the reverse of this order, as most tours result 
in a mixed study of various styles and periods. 
Therefore, I think we had better for want of an 
amendment) revert to my first suggestion, viz., that 
when any sketches are ready for photo-lithography, 
they be sent to your office, there to be classified and 
arranged for publication. In conclusion, I think style 
and period should have preference to material. But 
the examples illustrated should be allowed to include 
specimens of the special treatment of every material 
used during that style or period.—I am, &e. 
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DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 


Srr,—I wish to call your attention to the want 
which has existed for years past, and which is 
likely to remain until some decided step is taken, of 
an official inspectorship of new buildings which are 
erected in these places to which the power of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works does not extend, and 
‘where, as most of the work is done for speculative 
purposes, the premises collapse, either during the 
dime of erection or when finished, often with 
injury to the men employed, and sometimes even 
with great loss of life. 

In this parish I have seen a pond of about 50ft. 
diameter, and 7ft. deep below water mark, filled up 
with cinder and other rubbish, the footings imme- 
diately laid on this unconsolidated mass, the car- 
cases completed and sold at once for fear they should 
fall down; in another imstance, the ends of the 
first-floor joists not only rested in the chimney- 
breast, but actually projected into the flue, and in a 
third, a 10ft. opening was left for a bay window; 
the bressummer to carry the brickwork for the 
first floor was 6in. by 3in., and to weaken this still 
more the ends of the joists were mortised 
through it. 

There is only one way to remedy this sort of 
thing, and that is that an Act of Parliament 
should be passed, making it imperative that in all 
parishes outside the limits of the Board of Works 
there should be a local surveyor appointed to in- 
spect all buildings during their erection, such sur- 
veyor being selected by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or by the parish authorities, and his salary 
paid by a small percentage on the value of the 
work charged to the proprietors. 

This would be such an obvious improvement that 
it is a matter of surprise to many that such an Act 
as here briefly hinted at has not been passed before.— 
I am, &c., 


Walthamstow. By TT. B: 


CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 


Srr,—We are all greatly interested in cheap build- 
ing and the economic use of concrete, but will some 
of your correspondents state the value of a concrete 
building as security (say) for ground rent, mortgage, 
&c. Suppose a property brought to the hammer, 
what would the auctioneer or buyers say to it? The 
stereotyped “substantial brick-built building” could 
not be urged to enhance the price. How much per 
cent. would it be under the value of a brick building 
of the worst description? I do not wish to under- 
value concrete, but this phase of the matter must not 
be lost sight of by the architect.—I am, &c., 


Tuos. Cuas. SorBY. 
27, Brunswick-square, W.C., Nov. 6. 


HONESTY OF THE PROFESSION. 


Srr,—It is an everyday occurrence for architects 
to complain loudly of the want of justice in the 
transactions of building committees and others with 
reference to competitions. In Mr. Godwin’s recent 
controversy it was far from appearing evident that 
Mr: Holloway was in any way at fault. A certain 
number of premiums were offered to a limited num- 
ber of competitors in recompense for their labours ; 
it was, therefore, reasonable to expect that as many 
architects as there were premiums should be entitled 
to reward. 

But the matter which I have more immediately in 
view has reference to the late competition for the 
Watford Public Library, in which the instructions 
issued clearly stated that all drawings were to be 
either etched in pen and ink or tinted in monochrome. 
Now, out of a dozen competitors only three or four 
complied with this stipulation, so that if the com- 
mittee had dealt strictly, very few would have been 
held eligible. Some of the best designs were highly 
coloured, and that to which the second premium has 
been awarded was tinted in several distinct colours. 
This hardly speaks well for the integrity of the pro- 
fession, and suggests the reflection that it would be 
well to inculcate the common principles of honesty 
among ourselves before proceeding to denounce others, 
—Iam, &c., 


Watford, Noy. 4. W. H. Syme. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF ARCHITECTS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 


Srr,—The excellent suggestion of your corres- 
pondent, last week, that the present position of the 
architectural assistant should be discussed in your 
<olumns, with a view to its improvement, deserves to 
be followed at once. Few of us will deny that the 
difficulties in the way of any change for the better | 


are very great, and the question is not only a diffi- 
cult but a delicate one, for we shall wish carefully 
to avoid anything like trade-union mode of action, 
and, I fear, it must be admitted that we are, unfor- 
tunately to a great extent, at the mercy of our em- 
ployers, and any concession we may gain will be ob- 
tained only by having fully convinced them of the 
fairness and justice of our claims. Tirst, then, the 
architectural assistant is badly paid. As your cor- 
respondent points out, in many cases he receives 
actually less than an ordinary artisan, and perhaps 
he has to wait six weeks or three months for that, 
while the usual salary of a clerk of works is about 
three guineas per week, and many clerks in our large 
mercantile houses receive double that amount. 
Granting that architects themselves are, as a rule, 
insufficiently remunerated, they should remember 
that the advanced prices of nearly all the necessa- 
ries of life—to say nothing of its luxuries—affect 
us much more than they affect the artisan. 

One very strong reason for the lowness of our 
remuneration lies in the fact that so large a number 
of assistants and would-be assistants are quite will- 
ing to work at merely nominal salaries, and so long 
as this is the case, we cannot expect that our em- 
ployers will voluntarily increase our pay for the 
mere sake of doing common justice to those who 
cannot afford to give their work for nothing. It is 
to the “leading” architects that we must look to 
give us an improved position, but I believe that, as 
arule, it is these who pay the lowest salaries, 

The present length of the office hours is a serious 
inconvenience to those who wish to improve them- 
selves by study. After working hard in the office 
(say) from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., few have sufficiently 
strong constitutions to enable them to study for 
several hours, let alone the necessity for rest and 
relaxation. And here, I think, we shall again find 
that the “leading” architects are most at fault— 
certainly they work their assistants longer hours 
than most of those who, perforce, occupy a humbler 
position in the profession. There has been a great 
outcry for opportunities of study; classes have been 
started, and a considerable effort has been made in a 
good direction, but there has been a counter ery that 
when opportunities are offered students will not take 
advantage of them, and may not the reason be that 
the majority of students feel themselves so wearied 
by their day’s work as to have no energy left for any 
further effort? I-would suggest that our first efforts 
be directed towards shortening the office hours. 
There is no doubt that proportionately more work 
would be got through, and that our employers 
would not ultimately find themselves the Josers, even 
if they had to employ more hands. The question 
is one of more importance than is usually acknow- 
ledged, and deserves to be very fully discussed, and 
it is to be hoped that the present opportunity will 
not be lost through the apathy of those most inti- 
mately concerned.—I am, &c., W. S. 


Srr,—I am glad to at last see a letter in your valu- 
able paper on the above subject, and trust that now 
the matter has been meoted the assistants will, as a 
body, co-operate for their mutual benefit. Tt must be 
borne in mind that large premiums are often paid to 
architects, and several years devoted by the pupil to 
the study of the profession before he is qualified to 
undertake the responsibilities of an assistant, and 
haying reached that enviable position, his remunera- 
tion is sometimes far below the wages of the worst 
paid mechanic, and his wildest hopes, as an employé 
cannot aspire to a salary equal to one-half of that 
often enjoyed by mercantile clerks. The assistant is 
compelled to devote the whole of his means to as far 
as possible maintain an appearance which his position 
demands, and is debarred, in the majority of cases, 
from attaining that social station to which his profes- 
sion entitles him; nor can he think of marrying. 
Does not the small percentage charged by the architect 
for his valuable services prevent his paying his assis- 
tant adequately, or is it that the apathy of the 
employé has caused on the part of the employer a 
feeling of indifference to his welfare? If this is the 
case it is time the assistants “‘ wake up,” and by an 
organised movement show the architects the value of 
their services, and the impossibility of their duties 
being performed by the uninitiated. —I am, &c., 


ANOTHER PROTESTANT AND ARCHITECT. 
————>—____ 


New County Lunatic Asyitum, CHarrHAm, 
Kent.—The plans of Messrs. John Giles & Gough, 
28, Craven-street, Strand, have been selected in a 
limited competition for this asylum, to accommodate 
upwards of 1,100 patients. 


On All Saints’ Day the parish church of Kidder- 
minster was reopened by the Bishop of Worcester. 
The galleries have been removed and the organ 
placed in a suitable chamber on the north side of the 
choir. A handsome font of Caen stone and a pulpit 
of the same material have been placed in the 
church. 


Sutercommurication, 


> 
QUESTIONS. 


[2684.|—House Property.—I should feel obliged 
if any of your numerous readers could inform me of 
any good works that treat fully of the valuations of 
house property, including freehold, leasehold, copy- 
hold, mortgages, &c., fully explaining same, and giving 
modes of calculating their different values—Hrnry — 
HALSON. ris, 


[2685.]—Parochial Rating.—Can any of your 
readers point out any book that will give information 
as to the usual mode or basis for, assessing the annual 
value of land, buildings, mines, railways, canals, gas 
and water works ?—YOUNG SURVEYOR. oes 


9 
[2686.]—Mounting Plans. —Will any one kindly 
explain a good method of mounting plans drawn on 
tracing cloth ;.also, the best substance to mount them 
upon ?—SUBSCRIBER. Yr 
[2687.]—Water in Cellars.—I shall be much 
obliged to be informed, through ‘‘ Intercommunica- — 
tion,” if there is any way of getting rid of water in a 
cellar where there is no sewer near, nor yet any other — 
place into which we can drain. I have had a dumb 
well sunk, intending to drain into it, but this I find 
fills up with water immediately, and so is of no. ayail. 
We have at present a small well sunk in one corner of — 
cellar, and the water is pumped up, but this is ne 
only a great nuisance, but also a constant expense.— 
JAMES SMITH. ! 5 


tee 
[2688.] —Drainage.—I have a main drain laid with — 
Gin. pipes from a field of several acres toa stream 
200 yards distant, the total fall being 18in. only. The 
inlet I find is about a foot below the surface of the 
water, and the pipe at the outlet is running about 
one-eighth full, Would a well with iron grating built — 
about midway in the length of the drain assist the 
flow of water? Any information would be gladly re- 
ceived, as I do not wish to take up the pipes to insert — 
larger.—R. H. W. tal 


[2689.]—Fountain Opposite Bethlehem Hos- 
pital.—Willsome oneinform me who is the architect 
of this fountain ?—J. M. ive 


[2690.]—Erection of Workhouses.—Could you 
kindly inform me, or could any of your correspondents, 
through the medium of your excellent paper, inform 
me how, or where, I could get information as to the | 
requirements of the Local Government Board in the 
erection of workhouses ?—E. M. RB. Re 


{% 
REPLIES, ae 
(2675.]—Books, &c., for Articled Pupils I 


am glad to see the question in your last week’s issue 
as to course of study to be recommended for architects’ 
pupils, and would be more so if it were answered by 
any of our successful and eminent architects. I am 
sure it would have a more beneficial effect upon archi- 
tecture than all the twaddle in the shape of criticism, — 
especially to a—CouUNTRY PUPIL. mB 

[2681.]—Buff or Yellow Bricks.—We beg to 
say we can supply your inquirer with a pale primrose- — 
coloured brick or a good cheap yellow malm.— 
Douuton & Co. s 


ie. 

[2681.]—Buff or Yellow Bricks.—There are 
plenty of buff bricks to be had in each of the counties — 
you name, but their cost must be regulated by the dis-_ 
tance they have to travel by rail, or otherwise.—A. B. 


[2681.]—Buff or Yellow Bricks.—In reply to 
“C.,” I beg to state buff bricks of best and seconds 
quality are made in Suffolk. Apply to the Ballingdon 
Brick Works, near Sudbury.—B. D. ws 

[2682.]}—Damp and Sea Salt in Party Walls. — 
—Your correspondent ‘KE. L. G.” asks if there isno — 
preparation that will prevent the absorption of salt and — 
water into new stone if applied internally. The only — 
effectual preparation I have found for the prevention 
of damp, and for the preservation of the stone or 
plaster, is a petrifying liquid manufactured from silica 
by the Silicate Paint Company. It has the property 
of closing effectually the pores of the stone, plaster, — 
cement, &c.,and no amount of moisture appears to 
affect it afterwards.—AN ESTATE AGENT. ; 


4 
ORs 


[2683.]—Carrying off Hot Air from Rooms.— 
I lately solved the problem of carrying off the hot air — 
independent of smoke flue by placing a squareinverted 
basin between the joists right above the gaselier, and 


boring small holes between the leaves of centre flower, 
fey 


3 


ia 
so as to allow the air to pass up through ceiling into 
basin. From the basin I carried a pipe, say lin x 3in., 
to outside wall, and put on a small grating in front.” 
The mouth of zine, or tinned iron basin, would measure 
about 1ft. 6in. across. I append sketch if thought 
worth while to give, A being basin, B pipe, C outer 
wall, D ceiling of room.— PLUMBER. y Se 
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Burtpinc Acriviry IN Cuyicaco. — Chicago 
claims to have been rebuilding itself during the past 
eight months at the rate of one fourth-story edifice 
for every hour of the working day. Assuming that 
it would require an average force of at least twenty 
men to complete one such building in eight months, 
and counting eight hours as a day’s work, this com- 
putation would imply that 33,600 mechanics are 
steadily employed in the actual raising of houses in 
Chicago, to say nothing of the numerous auxiliary 
handicraftsmen whose home labour contributes to 
the finishing and ornamentation of each structure. 
These latter being, at the lowest estimate, as many 
as the builders proper, it follows that nearly one- 
fourth of the entire population of Chicago, men, 
women, and children, is engaged in the manual toil 
of house-building. 


ARTESIAN WELLS AT CurcAco.—Artesian wells 
are multiplying in Chicago, 21 of them having 
already been bored, and in no instance has a failure 
to obtain 2 plentiful supply of water occurred. The 
well at Kenwood, just south of Chicago, 1,255ft. 
deep, and 5}in. diameter at the bottom, yields 650 
gallons per minute. It cost about 6,000 dollars. 
Another well, in the business centre of Chicago, is 
1,600ft. deep, yields 525 gallons per minute, and 
cost 7,000 dollars. The usual depth of the wells is 
from 1,200ft. to 1,300ft., and the average cost is 
6,000 dollars for a S5Sin. well 1,200ft. deep, and 5,000 
dollars for a 44in. bore to the same depth. The 
surface pressure of the water varies from 22lb. to 
351b. to the square inch, and the latter pressure is 
sufficient to throw a stream to the height of 100ft. 
The deepest well in Chicago isin the South Park, 
where the bore, 3}in. in diameter, has been carried 
down 1,640ft. The comparative smallness of the 
flow from this well is adduced as an argument in 
favour of larger borings. 


Lonpon AssocrATion or ForremMEeN ENGINEERS 
AnD DrAvucursmen.—The large meeting room of 
this society, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon- 
street, was crowded on Saturday night, by members 
and their friends anxious to hear a paper which had 
been announced to be read by Mr. Thomas Webster, 
Q.C., F.R.S., “On the Promotion of Practical 
Science and Technical Education, by Museums of 
Inventions, established and maintained by the Sur- 
plus of the Inventors’ Fee Fund.” Mr. Joseph 
Newton, C.E. (of the Royal Mint), presided, and the 
vice-chair was occupied by Mr. Irvine. The paper 
was received with marked attention, and its reading 
was followed by a most interesting and animated 
discussion, in which Mr. Benjamin Fothergill, C.E., 
Mr. A. V. Newton, Mr. Hedley and others took part; 
after which the following resolution, proposed by 
Mr. W. Lloyd Wise, A.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., and 
seconded by Mr. D. Campbell, was put to the meet- 
ing. and carried by acclamation, ‘‘ That this meeting 
considers the Patent Office Museum at South Ken- 
sington totally inadequate to the requirements of the 
age, and is of opinion that after suitable provision 
has been made for the efliciency of the Patent Office, 
a reasonable proportion of the surplus funds arising 
from the granting of patents for inventions should be 
devoted to the establishment and maintenance of 
a more comprehensive Museum of Inventions, for 
the advancement of practical science and technical 
education.” Mr. Gibbon then proposed, and Mr. 
Campbell seconded, ‘‘ That memorials in furtherance 
of the foregoing resolution be presented and sup- 
ported by deputations to the Prime Minister and the 
Lord Chancellor ;” which having been carried unani- 
mously, the meeting was closed with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Webster for his able paper. 


Proposep River Barus AT CHELSEA.—Cap- 
tain Roberts, C.E., has informed the Chelsea 
Vestry of his application to the Metropolitan Board 
for a concession of the foreshore within the area re- 
quired for the Chelsea Embankment as a site for 
public baths. He also asked for the moral support 
of the Vestry, and an assurance that no assessment 
shall be made upon the property or building. Plans 
of the proposed baths and wash-houses were laid be- 
fore the Vestry, from which it appeared that these 
baths and wash-houses would not interfere with the 
subway or the outfall sewer. The money was ready 
for the undertaking, and if the sanction of the Metro- 
politan Board were obtained, Mr. Webster would do 
the work. The Vestry took no action at present, it 
being pointed out that the Vestry could not interfere 
as regarded the assessment. 


New York Cuarrer or tue American InstI- 
TUTE or ArcuirEcrs.—At the sixth annual meeting 
—and first regular business meeting—of this Chapter 
for the current official year, 1872-3, the following 
officers and Standing Committees were elected: 


President, James Renwick; Vice-President, R. G. 
Hatfield; Treasurer, Henry Fernbach; Secretary and 
Librarian, A. J. Bloor. Executive Committee-— 
James Reawick, Chairman, Henry Fernbach, A. J. 
Bloor, R. G. Hatfield, Carl Pfeiffer, N. le Brun. 
Committee on Admissions—H. Hudson Holly, R. 
M. Upjohn, Wm. T. Hallett, Geo. B. Post, James 
Renwick, ex officio. Committee on Library and 
Publications—R. M. Hunt, C. C. Haight, Chas. D. 
Gambrill, A. J. Bloor, James Renwick, ex officio. 
Committee on Education—E. T. Littell, Alfred H. 
Thorp, James Renwick, ex officio, Committee on 
Examinations—R. G. Hatfield, Henry Dudley, John 
W. Ritch, A. J. Bloor, James Renwick, ex officio. 
The Committee on Examinations are the appointees 
of the Chapter, under Act passed by the Legislature 
of the State of New York, April 20th, 1871, entitled 
an “ Act to amend and reduce to one Act the several 
Acts relating to buildings in the city of New York.” 
Sections 37 and 42. The Library of the Chapter is 
open to all practitioners and students of architecture 
and the cognate arts. 

PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE InstiruTe.—The 
following papers have been promised, and will be 
read as under, subject to such alteration in regard to 
date as circumstances may require: ‘‘On Profes- 
sional Esprit de Corps,” by T. Roger Smith, Fellow, 
Monday, November 18th; ‘“ On Arbitrations,” by B. 
Fletcher, Associate, Monday, November 2nd; ‘‘ Notes 
on the Architecture of Chester,” by C. H. Heathcote, 
Associate, Monday, December 16th; ‘‘On the Valu- 
ation of House Property in London,” by E. PAnson, 
Fellow, Monday, January 6th, 1873; ‘‘On 8, Peter’s 
Orphanage and other Buildings in the Isle of 
Thanet,” by J. P. Seddon, Fellow, Monday, Junuary 
20th; ‘*On the Principle of Sub-Ordination in 
Design,” by H. H. Statham, Associate, Monday, 
February 3rd; “On the Medieval Brickwork of 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg,” by J. Tavenor Perry, 
Associate, Monday, February 17th; ‘‘On the Old 
Hall at Gainsborough, near Lincoln,” by C. Had- 
field, Fellow, Monday, March 17th; ‘‘On the Lay- 
ing Out of Cities,” by J. B. Waring, Fellow, Mon- 
day, March 81st. Further announcements will be 
made in due course. 

ArcH.eo0LoOGICAL InstiruTE.—The first meeting 
for the season of the Archeological Institute took 
place on Friday last. Mr. Earwaker’s paper on the 
swords which bear the name ‘Edwardus prins 
Anglizx” was interesting. It appears that the 
existence of seven such swords has been recorded, 
five of them in the north of England. Two, now 
lost, and one, now in the possession of the Rey. F. 
Harford, at Westminster, have been exhibited to 
the Society of Antiquaries, in 1764, 1781, and 1858 
respectively. Several examples were quoted by Mr. 
Earwaker of the presentation of swords or “‘falchions” 
as services in the tenure of land under the Bishops 
of Carlisle and Durham. It was further decided 
that the swords exhibited and those also of which 
Mr. Earwaker had made drawings were for use in 
“forestry” or the chase; that they were of foreign 
make, probably German, and that they did not date 
earlier than the reign of Edward VI. No light was 
thrown on any of the questions connected with the 
sword of the Black Prince missing from Canterbury, 
except that none of these ‘“‘falchions” can be any 
longer called his, The meaning of the inscription— 
‘“‘ Edwardus prins Angliz” was not much elucidated, 
but the fact was established that no English prince 
ever bore such a title. The meeting was unusually 
prolonged, and many matters were left untouched 
for the December meeting. 


ARCHMOLOGICAL DiscovERY IN YORKSHIRE.— 
Last week five stone coffins were discovered by the 
workmen engaged in excavating in connection with 
the formation of the new railway station in the 
outskirts of York. Four of the coffins are about 
6ft. in length, but the other is of smaller size, and it 
has evidently contained the remains of a female. 
They were discovered, on an average, about dft. 
below the surface of the ground, and near together. 
They were roughly hewn, with the exception of one, 
which had evidently been prepared for an inscription, 
and they all contained human remains, the skeletons 
being in very good preservation. 


——_.»—__—_ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS.—Opening 
Address by the President, Mr. E. H. 
Clifton. 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY-—THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
—Discussion upon Mr. Abel’s paper on 
“Explosive Agents Applied to Industrial 
Purposes.” 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY.—ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Intro- 
ductory Lecture to a course of six on 
‘* Professional Practice.” By Mr. T. 
Roger Smith, P.R.LB.A. 7.30. 


Grade etvs. 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


BELFAST.—Building operations are suspended in 
Belfast in consequence of a strike, the men refusing to 
be paid by the hour instead of receiving a fixed sum 
per week, as at present. 

BristoLt.—A meeting of the builders’ labourers of 
Bristol was held on Monday night The secretary of 
the Operative Plasterers’ Association addressed the 
meeting. He stated that in Bristol they were very 
much under-paid. In the north the labourers were 
paid £1 6s. or £1 7s. a week, whilst in Bristol they 
only received 17s. or 18s. for more arduous work and 
longer hours. In this state of affairs the committee of 
the labourers’ society thought it right to lay the matter 
before the great mass of the labourers of the city in 
order to induce them to become combined. But ere 
they would make any public agitation for a general 
advance of wages in the spring of 1873, they must 
get a representative body of the labourers, because 
they could not make any demand on their employers 
whilst they were ina minority. The wages in Bristol 
were lower than in any other town in England. In 
Plymouth and Exeter the rate was £1 1s. 6d. per week, 
in Birmingham it was 50 per cent. higher than in 
Bristol; and in nearly all large towns the wages were 
10s., 12s., or 14s.a week more than here, Yet the 
price of provisions was, in some instances, higher in 
Bristol than in these towns, aud, in many cases, the 
labourers did not actually receive enough for their 
daily sustenance. In conclusion, the speaker urged on 
the labourers of Bristol to organise. 

GREENOCK.—The plumbers, gasfitters, and brass- 
finishers of Greenock have commenced to work on the 
51 hours per week system. 

LivERreoou.—tThe house carpenters and joiners of 
Liverpool and Birkenhead haye sent to their employers 
a request for an increase of 2s. 4d. per week in their 
wages, argduction of five hours per week in their 
working time, and several alterations in their working 
rules. 

WIsHAW.—Though the strike of the Wishaw quar- 
riers may be said to be finished, there is comparatively 
little doing. Before the dispute there were about 200 
employed, but, as yet, not a third of that number are 
at work. Building in the district is, moreover, quite 
at a standstill. 

———}>_——_ 


TENDERS. 


ASHFORD. — For fittings to West London District 
Schools, Ashford, Middlesex, Mr. H. H. Collins, archi- 


tect :— 
OU VOU ccadeaaedecsd¢sesscanoscoasacsnevnsys er tndeapsernae -- £1995 
Kol Kega.tescavaneaeccsnentesseersrassedtenaue descends A 1903 
Richardson ..... 1595 
Merritt & Ashby. 1524 
BIOL eccdcesade sd <adactpabsacecocse- saves 1457 
Moreland & Nixon (accepted) . ....sececcereceees 1420 


BromMuLy, E.—For additional infants’ school to schools 
in Mary-street, for the School Board for London, Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Riddett :— 

Nightingale (accepted) .......... soetededes Ose 

CAMDEN TowNn.—For the erection of Nos. 91, 93, and 
95, High-street, Camden Town. Mr. J. Waghorn, Archi- 
tect. 


MST sh siecle sine nese afertacaierevaiela aeereed tate £3275 
Kelly Brothers 2.0 ccc hececcccssectvesece 3270 
FLY Gs oi als cc dle wale dS veo vldivie a igieniecicisieieereis © 3120 
Scrivener & White... 2985 

2983 


Manley & Rogers 
HATCHAM—For the erection of schools in Kender- 
street, Hatcham, for the London School Board. Messrs. 
J. Gale & J, P. Manning, architects. Quantities by Mr. D. 


J, Brown:— 

Nightingale .......... Shdvoccteshachescrensaseesweccted £8955 
Axford & Co exes 8525 
Sheffield ........... $481 
Browne & Robins . 8190 
SBEASS aes ceteedeteerss eUdadvatses cockuddes costevsunadbastes 8150 
Scrivener & White........... ee copeuneed ae 8150 
OLOGHCUHE Soot. c.. ie ccenses 8130 
TIS SE cud cddabdiscech toccascsstecsecavevelds 7963 
Cooke & GLCD......cccccccccssccceveces . 7865 
VEX OM: conedvcassaecas Neddudiddcdtdaseakececracees . 7636 
OOOPET sicccedeccoscscrcuveccsensonevvensscesuese +. 7634 
WREVOI sieseceeacdeeecssecveevcddesecualdeneccesse - 7595 
Mann covvccccovccsovaccecevsevccsseresccscescecces 7494 
King & Son.. 7335 

beeedense 6750 


Shepherd. .....eccecserceressscvevrees os 
Haerts.—For taking down the chimney shaft at the S. 
Pancras Industrial Schools, Leavesden, Woodside, Herts ; 
and for building a new shaft for the S. Pancras Guardians, 


Messrs. Richardson & Waghorn, Surveyors. For 
alternative 
design. 
& £ 
Kelly Brothers .......e.0- dia's dm OBB tee 600 
ObDali cov acxns vena cicb.die seen cone 495 .... 414 
TWiGllll cre. elevstorai a wieisteltiee tie abieree'ac's 480 .... 470 
SH UrM ae i Vaca selene ole cawe ce a 444 | ere Cees 
Waterman: Fe icvccccsccesscese 4208. cam eae 


LEICESTER.—The tender of Mr. F. Whitfleld, Birming- 
ham, has been accepted for the whole of the tireprouf 
doors and fastenings of the bullion and security rooms in 
the new buildings of the Leicestershire Banking Company 
at Leicester. The same firm has just completed a con- 
tract for a number of fireproof doors and shutters for the 
accountant’s offices and board room in the new buildings 
of the Midland Railway Company at Derby. 

Lonpon.—For reinstating premises, Tottenham-court 
road. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect :— 

Merritt & ASDDY ..c.csvccdscuescamebsy Ruagabdeven cease lal, 
Cabal (ACCP ted \r, deve .coenacvuasurssteurasvoseussvagscte LOO 
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LonpDon.—For the erection of schools in Harper-street, 
London. Mr. R. W. Edis, architect. Quantities by Messrs, 
Goodman & Pinal] :— 


CONCERT uaccosteesscatsclecsstnsateceske doss-sanseuon eses £8900 
POP MORO SUBS iico0 iececs ecko ctees tess 8720 
LEU ES ONG eroneT eh ie Wok vdote s A bnceeahaeaef ab acsne 8193 
“hifitelbgsy ia Be Bs fog PSs EA RRS a eR Sea sae 7996 
Sewell & Sons.. 7955 
Ashby & Sons ............. 7790 
PACHEIMSON GSO cs sanseccocqoeves caccacsessretstoesacs 7771 
MVOVONDLOUNCIB: coxerceeresceccncwcsccecettonanceude ceeea VT25 
PNVODGLE .hecheathaensvcthoaceccs Gade de antncatocaete snamsene 7685 
BEIM Gras OTS ice ouna sn cdspnaccnsemeseahndnepsasssivons 7646 
RBOIOHIGII tiscavecascattesevepesiarncsastoet vougpabearselte 7537 
Ra IO OOD ion sserssoctlsasuscmspsionsslibahavanecessaheem 7440 
Shepherd ........ 7400 
Newman & Mann.. 7325 
MMOTSIGNG' GSO secs s catcsaccccs ckéwasnasbacte tones ss 7244 
TROPOLUS: « chlenmebantivabancne « ssiechUaewasigunepeactanesarce oo 6996 
RENHOLD.—For the erection of a chapel. Mr. F, P. 
Mercer, architect, Bedford :— 
RETA IROS) sata ca weliecactawees Suet Sopices des secsease £331 4 0 
Corby & Son... 301 6G 0 
Smith pees wses ae - 294 0.0 
Richards, sen........ - 293 4 0 
IENTSNG DONUT dscccrceuurackuddss casectecace 287 0 0 
Wootton.. 283.17 6 
Steers... WBZ 0-0 
MOAT DOL argenestonccem mac icusces cern et akecmceniceete 28010 6 
Lonpon.—For warehouse, 8. Mary Axe. Mr. H. H. 


Collins, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Batston 
& Hunt:— 
Moreland & Co. .......+0. Mawes nas Sau bae Gen suscucnes £3417 
Henshaw 


thee ne weenenenesoeseneee 


Merritt & Ashby 
Kirk (accepted) 


Lonpon.—For alterations and building works at 
Regent-street. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect :— 
EAN itt ASTON, (os gnagspn tonnansapne'easnnonennnbe Sanne £841 


94, 


Cohen 
Colls (accepted) 


Lonpvon.—For making roads, West London District 
Schools, Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. H. Collins, architect :— 
... £887 14 

882 
756 
717 
700 
694. 
613 


Pad 


old 


Lonpon.—For school and chapel fittings, West London 
District Schools, Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. H. H. Collins, 
architect :— 


seen eae een eweeeereses 


oocoooceoo 
cooocooocoom 


Edwards ... 10 
Troughton.. 3 0 
SOTLOW  ctecelaces cbtcucavslrssoveudeonctevancaeucdanee 0 
Sidebotham & Co. (accepted)........ecccsecere 562 0 
MINCED Up act, Varecanchyabes cages adeness<ai sapecizeces 549 0 
LoNpDON.—For gas fittings, West London District 


Schools, Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. H. H. Collins, archi- 


tect:— 
SGPONS Bi. COs, wcnkicr cndeangeccanpeedeuunst mapaceaxtanmese DOE, 
Comyn, Ching, & Co. ..... fee ake 538 
WAY OO! Rue a cetecicebe 515 
Faraday (accepted).. 455 
Hodge & Co. ......ce000 441 


SOUTHBOROUGH (Kent).—For sewerage works. Mr, 
William Henry Wright, engineer. Quantities supplied: — 
Ritson ..... £4867 5 6 


Symonds 
Marshall 


owocoo 


STAMFORD.—For the erection of a new brewery and 
additional tun room for Messrs. Melbourne. Mr. Geo. 
Scamell, 18, Great George-street, Westminster, architect. 
Quantities supplied ae Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 


Pattinson . £1985 14 5 
Brown 1980 0 0 
Richardson 1898 0 0 
RELAY sect cates 1815 0 0 
PESATIS OUT. NEL SEs cuacccacteteernccccns tev eesaeece ys 1798 0 0 


STEPNEY.—For the erection of schools in Gloucester- 
street, Stepney, for the School Board. Messrs. Lee 
Brothers & Pain, architects. Quantities by Mr. W. Pain :— 


OE Sencasecen san baseccage tere soca See C ee Eats e oka £13550 
Ma psla nd Gi SOM... SN sack Weak dhe caccneeamsbnbes 13400 
INL GEMS ef SRE ot Re See NREL RARE RE IE 13269 
INTRON AT SOD. cseaccenatonae 12160 
Coleman 12147 
LSU ETEESICH POSSE Bp tewy LSE RE Pe eee Se a 12134 
TES esagey) UNA NRE AITO ae aa aa RE ARS 11977 
Sewell GRAS OUI aes er cheno mecesons saakancieereas 11332 
IBS VCS Gl ROMA CO. .3.5 scasnaesaconpresadsacrnsnncber 11150 
Wicks & Bangs. Deiaseieh uecpaneonah ill sxscueseneriet cn 10984 
EWViQOG!y Spor cpeuteties cape vaiavemnuenedneceachaxeorssomase te 10973 
MUI OTe coches 10650 
Sheffield ........... 10568 
Ashby & Sons..... 10365 
RAMS GE SOUL, cocsteusecstatcerueoPessteavenceaneserene 10340 
PHOT yf 8 OO jae aaa eS Le 10199 
COD AOR A ries acp akeaecsacannhcewacksasitorectmeabac macs 10095 
MOSLOR hte cccareceos cs teat ene ec eset eeeecntee tine eeteeee 10086 
Deal alo Mere Oe RLU R eae ach ARG Syrah ¢ Men Seay has 10042 
Hill & Sons........ 9998 
Newman & Mann ., 9976 
Maghitin pale Vystar Ae eet Ae ae ea 9973 
Shepherd: ass: Th ucleess acti ack yeemaeoewn eda Weeoee 9890 
Cooke & Green 9875 
Perry Brothers 9800 
EPO WETUS) cies. eee ashe ree ne 9555 


WEST HARTLEPOOL.—For the erection of a friends’ 


meeting house ot West Hartlepool. Messrs. Alexander 
& Henman, architects :— 


Purden & Glass (accepted) £696 5 0 


‘WIMBLEDON—For building ten cottages, for Mr. Thomas 
Lyon. Mr. J. Comfort, architect :— 


Wiest CACCEpted),<cieteoscteeescekdisdectelenee cent em G1Sb0 


WHITECHAPEL.—For proposed new elementary schools | 


in Old Castle-street, Whitechapel, for the London School 
Board. Mr. Edward Biven, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Thomas Nixon:— 
Gammon & Sons 
Shepherd 
Wood 


ae eeeeeewees 


See ee eee ee reer een eeesereewneees 


BEN ei Sons. iss. 


J.& F. Coleman .., 9688 
EMOTE Sau wescatcest esas 9650 
Sewell & Son 9622 
Ou OD Paci she inca 9583 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co 9550 
PRSLIOV UTS OUS Servs chsis seceoseseds sca renee 9550 
DOVE “Brothers ...i.s.c0seceveseetteceacs 9475 
Henshaw & Co.... 9390 
Newman & Mann 9341 
WONAEMeewcenscsecese tts 9173 
King & Son ...... 9173 
FOSter .cacins sects 8998 
ie hited obyas eke oppo ts Ey pees 8995 
L. tL. & R. Roberts .. wee = 8989 
POr ey mV OUN OLS erscensed cescenssses sue cnersbeacuans wiih Odd 
WHITECHAPEL.—For alterations, &c., to premises in 
Berner-street, Whitechapel; for new schools for the 


School Board for London. Mr. E.R. Robson, Architect to 
the Board. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Barber. 


AOI ei vanteretecccietact eins oe wrensio.viaian Wie sieeiee £1594 
Weowyinisin: 65 Mia mar si. ins els sisleics sicioie eoaieis oie 1565 
FRI Mela oka d etacese,Ihiaiolcicin, AOU oedaieratees bre mtaueiate 1563 
RIGO] sso sks dccsinssiieweie vloisiecsintyei rss ae eens 1540 
Jerrard ., : Dilelsesale carte nue 1484 
DODNSOD'. ia Got ea s/0:« Btake bie ln ehaetewhs ele htt ee 1420 
POLI YE OO. is cates sich e's lawioggials rigs ala pene: onsite! ib ait hg 
OT a cighc nS IAuurae wise 4 thon teas ale Cian saa 1375 
——__.__—_ 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depdéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 

BATH STONE OFFICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
ae ee 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 

Assuppliedto H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &., &e. 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothic iting.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable for Gothic Architecture, at prices as 
under. 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


Per Equivalent to 


[ADVT.] 


1,200 Slates. per square 

Best Green Slates14 by7... .«. 217 6 ... 163. 6d, 

Do. do. RO DY Bie elewe AP LT 6 16s. 6d, 
Do. do, LSD its ssh Peisebs bee pid LOM esate ae 
Do. do. LADY Js pedis yo Ga ckek use 
Do. do. 0 Ox a ORM Sao Raa by tee ah bs 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference 
Testimonials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained 
on application to 
MESSRS.RANDELL & OO., Corsham, Wilts. 
Specimens at Museum of Beulaay. Jermyn-street, 
Piccadilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton- 
street, Westminster. 


<>. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BUNTINGFORD, November 12.—For a scheme for 
draining the town, in accordance with the River Lea 
Conservancy Act, 1868.—Mr. J. Hunt, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union House, Buntingford. 

CARLISLE PuBLIc HALL Company, January 15, 
1873.—For plans for the proposed building. —Mr. C. 
Vynne, Hon. Sec., 1, English-street, Car lisle. 

CHESTER Unto, February 1, 1873.—For designs 
and estimates for a new workhouse to accommodate 
500 male and female inmates, with the requisite offices, 
&c. Premium of £100 for the best, and £50 for the 
second best design.—Mr. William Keartland, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Chester. 

CHICHESTER, November 27.—For plans and specifi- 
cations for the conversion and reconstruction of the 
West Sussex Company’s premises in Hast-street into 
a club house.—Mr, E. G. Raper, Secretary, West-street, 
Chichester. 

LEYBURN UNION, November 14.—For plans and 
specifications for a new workhouse, to be erected at a 
cost not exceeding £3,000. A premium of £50 will be 
given for the plans and specification chosen.—Mr. R. 
Chapman, Clerk to the Guardians, Leyburn, vid Bedale. 

LLANELLY ScHoon Boarp, January 1, 1873.—For 
plans of school buildings, for the accommodation of 
800 children, at Brynmawr, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Elementary Education Act. 
estimate not to exceed £3 per head. A premium of 
£15 will be paid for the plan approved of.—Messrs. 
Cox, Davies, & Browne, Solicitors, Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. 

VirnNA, December 31.—¥or designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 


the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 


hoff Monument, Vienna. 

THE CARLISLE Diocesan CuurRcH EXTENSION 
Sociery, January 31, 1873.—For plans for a mountain 
chapel, suitable for 100 persons. Two prizes of 
twenty and fifteen guineas for the best designs.—Rev, 
Canon Shipman, Vicarage, Aspatria, Cumberland; 
and Rey. Canon Stock, Rectory, Windermere. 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR ‘BUILD N 
ESTIMATES. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), November 26.—For 
plying H. M. Dockyards with chain for rigging, cranes, 
&c.—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. 

ARMY CONTRACTS, November 12.—For the su 
of 50,000 yards of cotton rope.—Mr. T, Ho: 
Director of Contracts, War Office, 5, New-st: 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Brprorp, November 11.—For the formation, rb. 
ing, flagging, channelling, &c., of Priory-street, I 
T. W. Pearse, Clerk to Local Board, Bedford. ; 

Brextrast, November 20.—For the construction 
about 23,540ft. of brick sewers, with street g 
sewer entrances, ventilating shafts, &c.—Mr. J. Guth: 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Belfast. a 

BoMBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For t 
concession of the right to lay down and work fone 


& Co., Leas. Leadenhall-street, F.C. Tenders to 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. | 
BRADFORD, ECCLESHILL, AND IDLE, AND Ip 


the ccnaitaetron of passenger stations, 
waiting sheds, &c., at Eccleshill and Idle. — 
shed, coke stage, engine pits, crane, weighbrid 
and other works at Shipley.—Mr. J. Fraser, Engi 
19, York-place, Leeds. 

British CoLuMBIA, January 15, 1873. —For t 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.— 

U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner, Land and Work: 
Victoria, British Columbia, + Ey 

CANTERBURY, December 2,—For a concession « 
the town sewage.—Mr. R. W. Flint, Town Clerk, 
Castle-street, Canterbury. : 

CHELsEA, November 12.—For the construction 0 
1,459ft. of 3ft. 9in. by 2ft. Gin. brick sewer, with gulle: 
pipe-drains, &c.—Mr. C, Lahee, Vestry Clerk, ves 
Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 

ECcLESHILE, November 18.—For the erection of 
detached howse.—Mr. §. Firth, Architect, Undercliffe, 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, November 12. —For 
the construction of stables at Hockley, near Birmi 
ham.—Mr. F. G. Saunders, Secretary, Paddington 
Station, London. iB 

GREAT NORTHERN Rarnway (First Contract), 
Osset and Dewsbury Railway, December 9.—For the 
construction of passenger station, platforms, waiting 
shed, and goods warehouse, at Earlsheaton, and larg 
fireproof goods warehouse, “offices, entrance gates, and 
weighbridges, cottages, &c., at Dewsbury. BY 

InpIA OFrricr, November 11.—For the supply of 
carriage-traversers for Indian State railways.—Mr, G. 
Cc, Talbot, Director-General, India Office. : 

KEIGHLEY, November 16.—For sewering, levelling, 
paving, flagging, and channelling of Croft, West Lea 
Sandywood, and Lund streets, and Becks-road.—Mr, 
H. Alty. C.E., Engineer to Local Board, Keighley. Me 

LEEDS, November 11.—For the construction of 
bridge over Sheepscar Beck, for the extension of 
Regent-street to Quarry-hill.— Mr. A. M. Fowle 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leeds. kag 

LEOMINSTER, November 21.—For the erection o! 
class-rooms for the National Schools.—Mr. E. by 
Solicitor, Leominster. 

METROPOLITAN BOARD OF Works, November 21. 
—For the construction of 908ft. of brick sewers, with 
iron pipe, and other works in connection therewith.— 
Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, Engineer to the Board, Spring. 
gardens. 

Miptanp RariLway, November 19.—For the eree- 
tion ef machine office and weighbridge foundations 2; 
South Tottenham.—Seecretary, Way and Works Com 
mittee, Midland Railway, Derby. 

MIpLaAaNnp RAitway, November 18.—for the cm 
of chains, iron, copper, brass, tin, and various other 
stores.—Mr. J. Williams, Secretary, Derby. ae 

MorEcoMBE, November 21.—¥or the constructi: 
of 1,000 lineal yards of brick sewers.—Mr. John’ ond 
Surveyor, Morecombe. 

Morury Loca BoarD, November 14.—For pave 
flagging, and kerbing Upper Fountain-street, New- 
street, and Cross-street.—Mr. J. Rayner, Clerk to Be 
Board, Queen-street, Morley. 

Norru LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY, Decerall er 
3.—For the supply of 300 tons of house coal.—Mr. 
R. S. Mansel, Secretary, Euston Station, N.W. cE 

PuDSEY CEMETERY, November 11.—For the ere¢ 
tion of two chapels, with mortuaries and vestr 
attached, and registrar’s house.—Mr. W. Gay, Ar 
tect, 10, 'Exchange- buildings, Bradford. 


The 


S. Mary ABBorr’s (Kensington), November 13 
For the construction of about 2,427ft. of 3ft. 9in. 
2ft. Gin. brick sewer, with air-shafts, side entrances, 
&c.—Mr. G. C. Harding, Clerk to the Vestry, Vestry 
Hall, Kensington. es 

S. Mary (Lambeth), November 11.—For the pu 
chase of two lamps and pedestals now standing at the 
gates of Lambeth Church.—Mr. T. Morris, Clerk to tht 
Burial Board, Vestry Hall, Kennington-green. 

Souruport, December 3.—For the erection of 2 
new public building in Lord-street.—Messrs. “Maxwell 
& Tuke, ‘Architects, Bury. 

YorTENHAM, November 12.—For road-sand and 
scrapings.—Mr. E. Crowne, Clerk to the Local Board 
of Health, Tottenham. 

WAR DEPARTMENT ContTRActTs (Portsmouth Dis 
trict), November 13.—For the execution of bricklayers’, 
masons’, paviors’, carpenters’, plasterers’, — -slaters’, 
plumbers’, smiths’, ironfounders’, painters’, glaziers’, 
paperhangers’, and. gas fitters’ work, and the supply of 
ironmongery articles to Christchurch Barracks.—Ool. P. 
Burnaby, Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth. 

War DEPARTMENT Contracts, November 26.— 
| For the performance of works and repairs, to | 
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CHICAGO REDIVIVUS. 


ub | all past time the hand of man has not 

done so much in so short a period” is 
the boast of one of the writers of a volumi- 
nous report received from Chicago, giving a 
year’s history of the Lake city, and published 
on the 9th October, the anniversary of the 
memorable fire which reduced 20,000 of its 
houses to ashes. After reading this remark- 
able and deeply interesting, not to say in- 
structive, report, one does not feel inclined 
to grudge the writer his boast. Certainly, 
the wonderful activity of the Chicagoans, 
their energy and enterprise, like the fire and 
its incidents, can hardly be exaggerated. 
Never before has the world seen, and probably 
not again in ages will it see, such a marvel of 
growth as the new Chicago can point to. 
Before, however, noticing some of the more 
remarkable results achieved in rebuilding 
during the past twelve months, let us glance 
very briefly at the amount of property des- 
troyed, of which we have had until now only an 
approximate estimate. In 1871 Chicago was 
a city with a population of 334,270, divided 
among 50,500 buildings, and covering an area 
of 30.000 acres. The fire destroyed 80 busi- 
ness blocks, 100 business buildings not in 
blocks, 1,600 other buildings chiefly resi- 
dences, 32 hotels, 47 churches and religious 
establishments, 9 newspaper offices, 10 
theatres and halls, 10 school buildings, 5 
grain elevators, all the public libraries, 8 
bridges, and three railway depots. Many of 
these, as our readers know, were imposing 
marble structures, such as are only to be 
found on the American continent. Scarcely 
less than 100,000 persons were rendered home- 
less by the conflagration, and the total value 
of the property (public and private) consumed 
is put down at 192,000,000 dollars. All 
history cannot furnish more than two in- 
stances where fire has played such wholesale 
havoc as this. The Great Fire of London 
lasted four days, destroying 13,000 houses (as 
compared with 20,000 burnt in Chicago in 
one night), besides 89 churches and many 
public buildings ; 400 streets were laid waste, 
and 200,000 persons rendered houseless and 
destitute. In order to prevent the French 
army from occupying Moscow as their winter 
quarters, the Russian Government, in 1812, 
ordered the inhabitants to set fire to it. With 
such good will and despatch did they obey 
the mandate that more than two-thirds of their 
venerated city was soon a heap of ashes. The 
origin of the conflagration in the Lake city, 
like that of London, was accidental, and in 
both cases, unfortunately, it received its im- 
petus from the same cause—wooden struc- 
tures. There was less excuse, however, for 
the people of 1871 than for those of 1666. 
Chicago had her superb edifices, masses of 
marble and brick, and stone, and iron; but 
she had far more wooden rookeries and de- 
cayed shanties cheek-by-jowl with them. 
The city was, and is, the great lumber market 
of the world. Lumber was cheaper than 
brick or stone, was more easily procured, 
and more rapidly handled. In a city where 
time was everything, and durability was not 
a matter much considered, street after street 
was lined with timber erections, not even 
with oaken beams and floorings, but an 
aggregation of flimsily-constructed and in- 
flammable pine. It was a city of experiments, 
where the first essays were made with the 
cheapest material, and all things were tried 
first with wood. Cheap things generally 
prove the dearest inthe long run. Even the 
grander edifices which adorned the chief 
thoroughfares were in many instances a 
delusion and a snare. Wooden roofs, or roofs 


flames with the first firebrand thet fell upon 
them. Immense wooden cornices projected 
from their fronts. Iron shutters rarely 
guarded upper windows, and when they did 
they were apt to be fitted into wooden win- 
dow frames. Inside, they were generally but 
vast shells of brick embracing thousands of 
feet of lath and planking. The beams were 
fitted into holes cut in the party walls, and as 
they burned through and fell, they dragged 
the walls down with them, and the flames 
spread into the adjoining buildings as a 
matter of course. Any city built like Chicago 
must, in time, have its great conflagration, and 
there are not a few young, yet populous, 
American cities similarly constructed. Whenit 
is added that the place, though situated on the 
margin of a vast lake—Lake Michigan—and 
having a river running through its streets, 
had a negligent and worn-out fire depart- 
ment, we can hardly marvel at its fate. 

It is satisfactory to know that the terrible 
lesson has not been thrown away on the 
Chicagoans. The new Chicago has been 
built not for the present but for the future. 
The total number of buildings erected during 
the year the authorities have some difficulty 
in estimating accurately, but the following 
summary is pretty near the mark :—Since 
October last year there have been built 3 
eight-story stone front buildings, 1 seven- 
story, 7 six-story, 42 five-story, 98 four-story, 
23 three-story ; 46 five-story brick, 142 four- 
story, 164 three-story, 6 five-story iron, 3 
four-story, and 6 five-story cement, total 
538. But many of these structures cover 
nearly half a square, and to arrive at a correct 
notion of the magnitude of the work done 
we must measure the frontage, which we find 
to be about 52,000ft., or nearly eight miles of 
solidly standing buildings, costing something 
like 40,135,000 dollars. There are scores of 
temporary erections not included in this list. 
During the year there have been laid alto- 
gether 674 miles of side walk of wood in 
widths from 4ft. to 18ft. feet, and of stone 
and concrete. Of this 20} miles were laid on 
the south side, 253 miles on the north side, 
and 314 miles on the west side, which suffered 
most from the ravages of the fire. This 
amount has all been laid down at the expense 
of the property owners. It was naturally 
supposed, after the catastrophe, that the 
wooden pavement must have been a chief 
agent in the rapid spreading of the fire, and 
it has been understood that it was so. The 
question is one of general interest to all who 
wish a durable and quiet pavement, and the 
testimony from Chicago is that it is very 
doubtful if astone pavement ‘would have 
stood the siege better.” The block pavement 
remained in good order, excepting in places 
where it had been injured, but by no means 
destroyed, by the showers of brands and 
cinders and avalanches of red-hot bricks 
which fell upon it, while the heaviest of stone 
side walks were calcined and ruined. EKight 
bridges, as we have said, were destroyed— 
namely, on Adams-street, Van Buren-street, 
Polk-street, Rush-street, State-street, Clock- 
street, Wells-street, and Chicago-avenue. 
The following is the Corporation’s expendi- 
ture for reconstruction :— 


Dollars. 
Temporary City Hall .........cccscccesseceee 75,000 00 
Public Library and Reading Room...... 15,000 00 
Pearson-street School Building ......... 26,834 00 
Franklin School Building ............s0008 81,960 00 
Ogden School Building .........eseeseeeees 26,834 00 
BridgBesiecvecucprecacqeresccascsndevercdeconaucepase 250,332 12 
Engine-house and engines........c.sereeses 47,000 00 
Machine shops and machinery 15,132 81 
Reservoirs and hydrants ......cscceecseees 13,241 14 

529,468 07 


We come now to the building materials, of 
which some interesting details are given. 
The increased use of stone in the architecture 
of the city is, from an artistic point of 
view, to say nothing of security, the great 
improvement occasioned by the fire. Many 
different kinds of stone have been used, 
several different styles adopted, and, as 


covered with compositions of which tar was | our American friends think, a charming 


a component part, stood ready to burst into | variety has been the result. Modern Gothic ! 
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and Italian, however, seem to find most 
favour among them. Previous to the fire, 
the stone ordinarily made use of in the 
larger buildings was a white limestone known 
as Athens marble, found in large quantities 
in Illinois. It isa fresh looking and pleasing 
stone, capable of almost any treatment, and 
shows incised work to better advantage than 
dark sandstones. But the effect of the 
flames on the limestones generally was very 
disastrous. It calcined them altogether, so 
that when they cooled it seemed as though 
they had actually burned like wood. ‘ In- 
deed, next to granite, limestone possesses 
less power of resistance to high temperatures, 
such as that of this day last year, than any 
stone but granite. It carries the elements of 
it own destruction with it, and therefore has 
been fated to fade from the high position it 
once occupied as a building material.” 
Nevertheless, the Athens marble has been 
employed to a considerable extent in the re- 
building. A favourite material is Buena 
Vista freestone, which is found near that 
place on the Ohio river. The stone is found 
in layers or ledges, only one of which, ‘the 
building ledge,” as itis called, being con- 
sidered fit for use in fine building. ‘This ledge 
is generally about 40in. thick, and is found 
on an iron bed. The ledge, when cleared of 
the clay deposit, is reduced to about 3ft. of 
good solid clear stone. During the last three 
years, a large quantity of it has been used in 
New York and Boston, and its introduction 
as a building material has been followed by 
its immediate adoption. Its rich pleasing 
colour and durability have combined to make 
it a favourite, and, by a Government test, it 
has been found almost equal in strength to 
the strongest granite. Already more than 
half a million dollars’ worth of this stone has 
been used in Chicago, exclusive of the 
Government building, which will take a million 
dollars’ worth of the rough material. An 
olive-tinted sandstone from Amherst quarry, 
near Cleveland, Ohio, has also been very 
extensively used. It is easily cut, but in- 
clines to stratification, the effect of which 
peculiarity on columns is described as being 
very singular, and the reverse of desirable. 
It is sold in Chicago at about 95 cents per 
foot. Several fine structures have been built 
of a light soft blue stone from Kankakee, 
Illinois, but its uniformity is marred to a 
great extent by traces of iron profusely 
scattered over it. Jake Superior sandstone 
is likewise in demand. It is somewhat 
sombre and grave in appearance—it is a dark 
brown, in fact—but is found to be effective 
in heavy buildings. Needless to say, there 
has been a surprising increase in the manu- 
facture of brick. The number of bricks used 
in the city is said to be more than 400,000,000. 
They cost 4,100,000 dols., as against 97,000,000 
in 1870, costing 750,000 dols. The bricks are 
made from clay dug out to form a new series 
of dock slips, and is believed to have no 
superior in the United States for making 
cohesive brick. However, it contains enough 
lime to make it objectionable to many for 
outside work on good buildings, so that much 
of the facing material comes from other parts. 
Then, again, the manufacture of quicklime 
has increased in equal proportion. ‘The con- 
sumption during the twelve months was about 
1,100,000 barrels, costing 990,000 dols. More 
than half of this was made in Chicago. The 
production in 1870 was 360,000 barrels, cost- 
ing 290,000 dols. Six new kilns.have been 
built since the fire; and the supply from 
without isso liberal that prices have advanced 
only 12 per cent., while bricks have advanced 
25 per cent., and lumber fully 20 per cent. 
Missouri, Ohio, and Indiana, have joined to 
supply the enhanced demand. Nor need it 
be stated that the lumber and planing-mill 
business—Chicago has always been noted for 
her planing mills—has been particularly active 
to supply the enormous demand made upon 
their resources by the rebuilders of the city. 
The firé destroyed 19 mills, including one- 
half the productive capacity of the place ; but 
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that void has been filled fully twice over, 
especially by small establishments that have 
sprung up all round in machine shops, utilis- 
ing the surplus power of the steam engines 
placed there to drive other machinery. The 
product of the year is about 14,600,000 dols., 
which is an increase of 50 per cent. over 1870. 


The following are a few of the more note- 
worthy buildings erected, or in course of erec- 
tion, with their dimensions and style of archi- 
tecture :—New Government Building, for the 
accommodation of the Custom House,, Post 
Office, Inland Revenue, Law Courts, &. It 
measures 243ft. by 211ft., having in its centre 
a courtyard 83ft. by 198ft., roofed over with 
glass at a level with the second story. First 
story, 31ft. in height; second, 23ft.; third, 
25ft. Height of building to attic cornice, 
90ft.; to top of grand towers on the flanks, 
177ft. Style, Florentine-Romanesque, har- 
moniously and elaborately treated. Will be 
four years in building. Chamber of Commerce 
is 93ft. by 100ft.; height of building to top 
of balustrade, 97ft.; four stories; height of 
board-room, 45ft. Constructed of Buena 
Vista freestone ; cost, 320,000 dols. Railway 
Depot: Length of entire building, 610ft. ; the 
track portion, occupying 542ft. by 160ft. wide, 


rises in the centre to the height of 110ft., with ! 


dome-like Louvre; covers 23 acres;. cost 
800,000 dols. Grand Pacific Hotel, 325ft. 
from east to west; 186ft. from north to 
south; 124ft. high to top of towers. It con- 
tains 500 rooms, and cost 1,000,000 dols. 
The Pacific Hotel Company intend it to 
be the best hotel in the world. Material, 
olive-tinted Ohio sandstone. Palmer House 
Hotel, eight stories; fronts 254ft. on State- 
street and 244ft. on Monroe-street ; will 
have a French roof over all, the highest 
point of which from the ground will 
be 108ft. General style, Italian; first and 
second stories, Doric order; third and fourth, 
Composite; remainder Corinthian. Mate- 
rial, Amherst sandstone ; cost, 2,500,000 dols. 
Wright’s Hotel, eight stories ; dimensions, 
163ft. by 97ft.; contains 180 bedrooms. 
Commercial Gothic style ; cost about 250,000 
dollars. We pass over half-a-dozen similar 
hotels. Chicago Tribune Building, 72t. by 
121ft. ; five stories high; roof composed 
wholly of iron; floors of English tiles of 
ornamental pattern. The building will be 
provided with a passenger elevator, running 
from the first to the fifth story, besides 
two sets of iron stairways; all the rooms to 
be heated by steam; cost 265,000 dols. 
Staats Zeitung Building, 110ft. by 40ft., six 
stories, 100ft, high. The material is manu- 
factured stone; Italian Rennaissance style ; 
cost about 125,000 dols. Many of the private 
‘business stores are quite as large as this, 


Comparing herself with other cities, New 
Chicago thinks she has much to be thankful 
for. ‘While there are no very striking ex- 
amples of architectural skill, there are few 
buildings, if any, that can be condemned, and 
there are many bearing strong evidences of 
culture and study of the art. We ques- 
tion,” says the Report, ‘‘ whether the archi- 
tects of any other city in the country would 
have done better under the circumstances ; 
in fact, we have so far seen nothing from the 
hands of the new comers from cther cities, 
arrived since the fire, that can compare with 
the productions of our home architects, 
This may be due in part to the lack of oppor- 
tunity to display their talents; but from 
what we have seen so far, we have no reason 
to change our opinion. Our new city has 
been made one of far greater interest and 
pleasure to live in, from the beauty and 
variety of its buildings, which cannot fail in 
its ‘effect as a cultivating and refining influ- 
ence upon the people. The task is now almost 
accomplished of making the new Chicago 
the handsomest city in the country.” 


——————+______ 


It is probable a vacancy may occur in the chair of 
the Commission of Sewers by the retirement of its 
present occupant, Mr. J, T. Bedford, 
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QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, CITY. 

\ ‘ JITHOUT wasting space in justifying 

the selection of name ‘for this noble 
thoroughfare, it may be humbly put forward 
that Westminster already possesses a Victoria- 
street and that a Queen-street actually crosses 
Queen Victoria-street. The confusion thus 
caused in the matter of letter delivery is 
greater than can be realised, except by those 
whose addresses are either of these three 
streets. It is almosta matter of mere chance 
to which destination a not very accurately 
directed letter may be forwarded. The name 
should be Mansion House-street, and if it be 
advanced in deprecation that there is already 
a Mansion House-street, it may be answered 
that it consists of Gurney’s ‘‘ European,” a 
tavern, of no pretension +o architecture, and 
the Union Bank, with a great deal too much ; 
besides which, the Union Bank entrance is 
round the corner in another street. However, 
as the collective wisdom of the Solomons of 
the Board of Works decreed the name, it must 
be relegated to the limbo of other mistakes 
from the same source. 


In order fully to realise the importance 
of this street, theimprovements in connection 
with it—the Embankment to wit—must not be 
lost sight of ; this affords direct communica- 
tion with the West-end by a macadamised 
road, free from omnibuses, and of such liberal 
width as to defy blocks or even slightly in- 
convenient crowding. When stables are es- 
tablished, as they doubtless will be, in the 
neighbourhood of Blackfriars, many who now 
come to business in omnibuses or broughams 
will supplement the early horse exercise of 
the Row by a brisk trot through the Green 
Park and along the Embankment; in short, 
Queen Victoria-street is the first really im- 
portant. thoroughfare connecting the west 
with the City. . Holborn, it is true, is a fine 
street, but its fineness ends at Newgate-street, 
which, with Cheapside, may, during the busy 
hours of morning and evening traftic, be said 
to be ina chronic state of block. As to the 
financial success attending the construction of 
the new street, it is said to satisfy the most 
sanguine expectations, and its traffic and im- 
portance will be greatly enhanced when—as in 
the nature of things is sure to take place— 
Waterloo Station is superseded by a terminal 
London and South-Western Station near the 
present Mansion House Station of the Dis- 
trict Railway, a Bill having been passed late 
last session to connect the District Railway at 
Hammersmith by a short branch across 
Barnes Common. It is worth notice that the 
first building erected in this street is im- 
mediately opposite the Mansion House 
Station. 


Taking the buildings in the order in which 
the Board of Works has mapped them out, 
beginning at the west end, where Cannon- 
street is met: Plots Nos. 1 and 2, forming an 
almost equilateral triangle at the Church of 
S. Mary Aldermary—which, by the way, cuts 
a very poor figure, as it abuts cornerwise on 
the street, completely disfiguring the line of 
front—is named .Crown Buildings. Being 
almost fully occupied, it has already made a 
handsome return on investment. Plots 3 to 
10 inclusive, extending from Queen-street, 
Cheapside (confusion directly), to within 
40ft. of Sise-lane, is taken by two gentlemen 
in partnership, who have also arranged to take 
an adjoining plot in Queen-street ; this land, 
though now in a transitional state, will, when 
covered with houses, form a magnificent 
facade of about 600ft., the style being French 
Renaissance. It will have three entrances and 
three grand staircases, with the peculiarity 
of three lifts worked from one shaft, 
which will be in constant slow motion, 
by an ingenious arrangement allowing per- 
sons to ascend or descend at pleasure. ‘The 
next plot, 11, taken by the Messrs. Christy, 
publishers, making the return in Sise-lane, 
will be a continuation of the last-mentioned 
design ; and here we cannot help remarking 
the grand effect which will be produced in 
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this street by having the blocks of six, eight, 
ten, or even more houses combined in one — 


harmonious design. That each block should 
be like its neighbour is not what is meant, 
A good deal of Haussmanised Paris is mono- 


tonous. ‘Turin, the most regular, is perhaps” : 


the most uninteresting city in Europe. The 
block immediately east of Sise-lane extends 
to Bucklersbury, comprising plots 12 to 15 
inclusive on the Board. of Works map, having 
a frontage of 133ft. on Queen Victoria-street, 
115ft. in Bucklersbury, and 52ft. in Sise-lane, 
The foundations of the building to be erected 
on this piece of ground were laid in the 
spring of the present year. Great difficulties 
were encountered, this being the site of the 
old Walbrook which ran from Finsbury- 
fields to the Thames, by the wall of old 


London. Excavation to the depth of 40ff. — 


was necessary in order to reach the London 
clay. That it was imperative to dig thus 
deep is exemplified by the condition of a new 
building on the south side of the street, also 
on the site.of the old brook. This structure 
has given such unequivocal signs of failure in 
foundation as to be shored up with timber 
appliances. Coins bearing effigies of Ves- 


pasian, Augustus, and other of the earlier — 


emperors have been found in course of exca- 
vation, besides knives and various amphorz 
and ampullz. One of the latter, pronounced 
by savants. to be of a date long anterior to 
the advent of the Romans, was found at a 
depth of 23ft., and Roman foundations of 
chalk at 15ft. Also several wells of Roman 
construction of well-shapen, squarely cut and 
bedded, stones. This building is to be of the 
most florid style of Italian Renaissance design, 
and will be of Portland and Tisbury stone 
carved in the best manner. Besides a mag- 
nificent staircase, there will be a lift, the 
fittings throughout being of mahogany. A 
proof of the popularity of the street is the 
fact that the entire first floor of this building 
is already let at a rental of £150 per room, 
the actual building having only just reached 
the ground level. This block will be called 
Imperial Buildings. No. 16 on the map 
forms the link from the corner of Bucklers- 
bury to Mr. Wheeler’s present premises. In 
digging here, part of a barge, corn-laden, 
was found, covered with charred timber. 
Several bushels of the corn in a burnt state 


have been preserved by the proprietor of the » 


ground. It is supposed that the barge came 
to grief in the Great Fire of London. The 
next block, ‘‘Mansion House Buildings,” 
erected by Mr. Wheeler, the well-known 
hosier, is a corner plot, and so familiar to 
every Londoner as not to need description. 
Gothic architects may take heart of grace on 
seeing it. This is one of the situations where 
a round termination to a block is justifiable, 
and where a marked sky line, excellently 
givenin this case by means of a circular tower 
in roof, gives a vertical character, which the 
wedge-like corner seems to demand. For the 
portion of this building which they occupy, 
Messrs. Mappin & Webb pay nearly £2,000 a 
year, while the smaller shops let for from £400 
to £500. Here ends the north side of Queen 
Victoria-street, and crossing to the south, 
plots 17 to 21 form a triangle, the base of 
whichis 158ft. in Queen Victoria-street; sides, 
118ft. in Charlotte-row, opposite private en- 
trance to Mansion House, and 115ft. in Buck- 
lersbury. ‘This plot has been rented from the 


Board of Works at £5,500 per annum, with 


option of redemption at thirty years’ purchase 
by the National Deposit Safe Company. It 
is intended to erect a fireproof muniment 


house similar to those in existence in New 


York, Washington, and other American cities. 
The value of such a muniment house has been 
brought home to us even with the Transatlantic 
news of this very week. ‘The excavation is 
calculated to reach 40ft., and the whole of the 
basement will be constructed of tooled granite. 
The contract is believed to exceed £100,000. 
From Barge-yard to Sise-lane plots 23 to 33 
extend, held by several individuals, a note- 
worthy fact being that Mr. Webster, who 
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supplies clocks to most of the English 
railways, and to nearly all the Indian 
and foreign railways, has taken plot 
25, and removed his business from Corn- 
hill, where it had been established for more 
than seventy years. ‘The National Provincial 
Insurance Company are lessees of No. 26, 
having removed from Moorgate-street. The 
building will be one of the most imposing in 
the street, from designs by Mr. Vulliamy. 
It may be described as pure Italian. It is 
not of a forcible style, and might with advan- 
tage be bolder in projection of cornices, 
strings, &c.; but delicacy is a fault on the 
right side. This block consists of eleven 
houses. Next comes India Buildings, from 
Sise-lane to west corner of S. Antholin’s, 
partially occupied. There is very little to say 
in praise of the architecture of this block. 
The style is one that has gone out. In the 
hands of Sir C. Barry or the late Mr. Cockerell 
the palatial style did not suffer. These 
buildings are neat and simple —a trifle 
too neat. They are fully occupied; Mr. J. 
Ebenezer Saunders, a member of the Com- 
mon Council and Board of Works, having 
been architect. Plot 38, called Victoria 
Buildings, in the same style as the last named, 
is fully occupied. Plots 39, 40, and 41, form- 
ing the present limit of the street in a westerly 
direction, although noticed last, will bear 
favourable comparison with any in this or any 
other street in London. With a frontage of 
140ft. on Queen Victoria-street, 63ft. on 
Queen-street, and 80ft. on Cannon-street, this 
block, called Albert Buildings, covers an area 
of nearly 5,000ft, ‘Lhe style is Venetian 
Gothic, freely treated. Seen from Cannon- 
street the effect of this building is very strik- 
ing, though the cornice is undoubtedly over- 
charged with brackets and work generally. 


The stone used for the small fenestral columns. 


which the fashion of the day seems to demand 
is marble from Dent in Yorkshire, the region 
whence comes also the celebrated Shap granite. 
A portion of the centre is occupied by the 
Messrs. Crossley as a carpet warehouse. The 
ends of this block are not finished, but every 
room is taken, even to the fifth floor. This 
desirable result has been mainly owing to 
certain internal arrangements, notably, to the 
use of alift for conveying tenants and clients 
to the top of the house, being, we believe, the 
first instance of its special use for this purpose 
in the City. The proprietor was the first to 
start building operations in this street. He 
now owns, besides Albert Buildings, Im- 
perial Buildings and a moiety of Queen’s 
Buildings, or about athird of the street. 

The architecture, as a whole, may be con- 
sidered an advance. Some of the buildings 
might be more striking, more loaded with 
ornaments, more stuck all over with spikes 
and blobs andlittle silly baleonies. The roofs 
might have soared more skywards, and re- 
joiced in clumsy trimmings in zinc, but for an- 
swering their purposes and ornamenting the 
City, the buildings in Queen Victoria-street 
may well compare with any purely business 
structures in London or elsewhere. 


SS eee 
BRIDGE ROADWAYS.—III. 


P['HE solid cast-iron girder of the Hodgkin- 

son flanged pattern, together with the 
intermediate brick arches, as described in our 
last article, may be taken as a type of super- 
structure very commonly met with in the 
earlier examples of railway bridge construc- 
tion: The cast-iron girder, owing to its 
great weight and the large margin allowed in 
what is termed the “factor of safety ”—that 
is, the ratio between the ultimate breaking 
load and the safe load to be borne by the 
material—partook in some measure of the 
character of its stone predecessor, and was 
less affected by the impactive influence of 
passing weights. It must, however, be care- 
fully remembered that this insensibility to 
the action of moving loads is only obtained 
in cast iron by giving the girder excessive 


_ proportions, and cannot be regarded as an 


economical expedient. Of all materials, cast 
iron is the very last to be trusted when any- 
thing in the shape of a sudden and violent 
shock is liable to be brought to bear upon it. 
When simply subjected to a static pressure 
its great compressive strength will enable it 
to support very considerable weights; but 
once convert the statical into a dynamical 
force, and not only are its powers of resist- 
ance very seriously diminished, but its safety 
as a beam or girder becomes immediately 
imperilled. It was stated in our last article 
that ‘‘jack arches” were rarely used when 
wrought-iron girders were employed instead 
of those of cast iron, but that some few 
examples did exist of their being so employed. 
There is one example on a very extensive 
scale in Paris. It is the bridge at La Place 
de Europe, which carries the common junc- 
tion of five main thoroughfares over a rail- 
way. The total area of roadway and foot- 
paths extending over the bridge is about 
8,000 square yards, an extent of surface 
which is not often met with in structures 
over railways, if we except such cases as 
those in which stations are erected at a low 
level, and these seldom support so much. In 
Fig. 1 is represented a longitudinal section of 
a portion of the roadway of the bridge under 
notice. The cross girders CCC are of 
wrought iron, with equal top and bottom 
flanges, instead of unequal flanges, as in the 
case of cast-iron girders, and are spaced 


take its thrust. This thrust is not taken by the 
abutment, as might be supposed, but the fol- 
lowing method is employed :—The last cross- 
girder, upon which the arch rests, is tied by 
strong plate braces to the last cross girder but 
one at the points where it bears on the main 
girders, thus transferring the thrust to these 
points. Asan additional precaution, the last 
two arches are tied, the last by a solid plate 
diaphragm, and the last but one by a flat tie 
rod. This arrangement makes the iron and 
brickwork to form one complete frame, so that 
if we were to imagine the whole superstructure 
lifted bodily from its supports, it would still 
be self-contained. If the thrust of the last 
half arches were taken by the abutments, the 
effects of the expansion, by alteration of 
temperature of the main girders, would be 
accumulated on them, and the consequences 
might be serious. By the method adopted 
the total expansion is subdivided at every 
cross girder, and the effect upon each arch is 
inappreciable, For small examples of bridges 
the plain tie rod answered well enough, but 
when the roadway reaches the dimensions of 
the bridge at La Place de Europe; a more 
scientific and complicated arrangement is 
necessary. The footpaths are supported by 
small cross-girders C C, shown in the longi- 
tudinal section, Fig. 2, and those in the centre 
part of the bridge between the central face 
girder and the nearest intermediate are the 
only ones requiring any consideration. They 
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656ft. apart, from centre to centre. Between 
them are turned the jack arches, A A, which 
are Yin. in depth, and weigh, per foot run, 
0-145 tons. The peculiarity in these arches 
is that the bricks are not solid, but hollow, 
so that the wrought-iron main girders are 
not loaded so heavily as the cast iron 
examples which have been already described. 
There was clearly the desire on the part of 
the designer of the structure to diminish the 
weight of the roadway as much as possible, 
and keep its general style in accordance with 
that of the rest of the structure. The black 
line in Fig. 1 shows the layer of asphalte, 
rather more than jin. in thickness, spread 
over the arches. The haunches are filled in 
with a description of thin concrete, which 
also extends over the crowns of the arches 
and the tops of the cross girders. This con- 
crete weighs 0-108 tons per foot run, and over 
it is laid the metalling, which is 1ft. in depth, 
and weighs per same unit 0°356 tons. 

Some arrangement is evidently required to 
take the final thrust of the hollow brick arches 
supporting the roadway, as was explained in 
a former example, and the manner in which 
this is accomplished is very ingenious. It is 
manifest that although the arches rest upon 
the cross girders, yet the thrust of each half 
arch is resisted by that of its neighbour, act- 
ing in the opposite direction. This process 
of thrust and resistance is continued until we 
come to the last half arch, which has no fellow to 


have a span of 14}ft., and are placed 63ft. 
apart. The total weight each carries, in- 
cluding the weight of the single T-irons 
resting upon it and its own weight, is 8° 
tons. The single T-irons under the footpaths 
have a maximum span of 8°69ft., and their 
distance apart is 94in. from centre to centre. 
They are 3jin. broad, by 43in. deep, and 
have a uniform thickness of 0°39in. The 
footpath consists of concrete covered by a 
layer of asphalte, and, as shown in the figure, 
has a rather strong fall against the kerb-stone. 
The cross girders are supported on brackets 
B, in Fig. 2, which are riveted to the main 
girders G and G’. The former of these is the 
face or outside girder, and the latter one of 
the intermediate main girders. Both of these 
are lattice girders, and therefore it is 
necessary to put a handrail R as a protection 
to the foot passengers, as the lattice bars in 
the side of the face girder are not sufficiently 
close together to act as a parapet. It is not 
unusual to witness plate girders with solid 
sides preferred to those of the lattice type, 
because by increasing the depth of the face 
girder, it can be made to act as a parapet. 
There are two objections to this apparent 
economical manner of proceeding. ‘The one 
is thatit is in reality a very expensive method 
of constructing a parapet, and the other that 
it constitutes a very unsightly one as well. 
Although it cannot be said that engineers 
have as yet attained toa very high pitch of 
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zesthetical merit in their works of construc- 
tion, yet it must be admitted that very con- 
siderable improvement in that direction has 
been made within the last ten or fifteen years. 
This is more especially apparent in the treat- 
ment of iron, which may now be regarded as 
the chief constructive material at our disposal. 
Hence, the art of dealing with it in an 
sesthetical manner has become an absolute 
necessity. 
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‘¢AN ARCHITECT'S NOTE-BOOK IN 
SPAIN.’* 

CONSIDERABLE responsibility is 


attached to eminence, and when Sir M. 
Digby Wyatt, the Slade Professor of Art at 
Cambridge, makes a reappearance as a 
literary man, which is, perhaps, the most 
suitable to him, the world is expectant of 
great things, and is inclined to be critical if 
disappointed. The volume just issued, en- 
titled ‘* An Architect’s Note-Book in Spain,” 
is sumptuous in its setting forth, quite an 
objet de luxe as to paper and printing, 
with ample margins, and cover resplendent 
with gilding. The delicate ornamentation of 
the binding, the author tells us, is a /fac- 
simile of that upon a beautiful little Mudejar 
casket in his possession, and that he repro- 
duces it in order to retain as much “ local 
colour” as possible, rather than trust to his 
own powers of design. We wish he had 
been less modest in this respect, and had left 
to those who are not professors of art to seek 
safety in literal copyism of the works of past 
days, and we think it might fairly be required 
of one in his position to leave a record of 
what original nineteenth century art manufac- 
ture is or might be. The local colouring at 
best is but tame, and has, we hope, for the 
credit of the casket, suffered in the transla- 
tion ; it certainly would seem quite possible 
to invent another as characteristic and more 
appropriate. The subject principally treated 
of in the pages and illustrations is the 
domestic architecture of Spain—truly a fasci- 
nating theme. That country was the meet- 
ing ground of Classic civilisation and Medieval 
chivalry, and of Moorish and Christian 
architecture. It was but a few days before 
we received these gleanings from that sunny 
land that a friend, who is well conversant 
with them, excited our imagination by a glow- 
ing description of the striking and charming 
pictures which it continually presents to 
travellers. Weare obliged to own that the anti- 
cipations raised by the promise of one hun- 
dred sketches culled from such scenes have 
not been realised, and that the book is, in our 
opinion, unworthy of the high reputation of 
the author, and of the interest of the locality 
he has chosen to represent. We have always 
consistently objected upon principle to works 
which do not deal thoroughly with what they 
touch upon, and we have repeatedly deplored 
the tendency in the present day to produce 
desultory and ephemeral publications. We 
should be unjust, therefore, if we applied a 
different rule to this production by one who 
has gained a prominent position from what 
we have insisted upon in the case of mere 
aspiring students. 

The boastful announcement upon the title- 
page made us afraid lest the contents should 
partake of that class of padding resorted to by 
the advertised brochures of 100 recipes for 
various culinary operations, and the confession 
made in the preface of the set purpose of book- 
making with which the author undertook his 
tour confirmed that fear. It savours of Yankee 
enterprise and practice that before quitting 
England fora first visit to Spain the author 
made up his mind both to see and draw as 
much of the architectural remains of that 
country as the time and means at his disposal 
would permit, and determined so to draw as 
to admit of the publication of his sketches in 
ae precise form in which they might be 
made. 
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sco tol Autotype Fine Art Company, Rathbone- 
place. 


It is true that indulgence is requested for | Casa de Miranda, of which, as a sample of 
many of an interesting class, we may abstract 


both literary and artistic deficiencies, but as 
there was not, as far as we are aware, any 
compulsion upon the Slade Professor of Art 
to publish at all, if otherwise than well, the 
demand is an unreasonable one. The world 
is not so large, nor its objects of interest so 
numerous, that we can afford that its choicest 
districts and richest treasuries should be ran- 
sacked heedlessly, or that tourists, after hasty 
superficial rambles, should dismiss them with 
a Ceesarian crow of Veni, vidi, vict. 

It may be true that, as Sir D. Wyatt 
alleges, havoc is being made among the archi- 
tectural remains of that country, and gladly, 
therefore, should we hail students who would 
take section by section and preserve us care- 
ful and reliable records of even a portion; 
but immortality will be conferred upon few 
of its structures by these meagre and confused 
sketches, numerous though they be. Mr. 
Street’s work on ‘Spanish LKcclesiastical 
Architecture” is referred to in the preface. 
It is a pity that with that admirable model 
before him the author did not, while he chose 
another department, treat his subject in like 
manner; but the truth is that his book will 
not bear comparison with that of Mr. Street. 
The domestic architecture of Spain, in spite 
of these 100 illustrations, yet remains to be 
dealt with. We shall, however, now try to 
glean what we can from the volume before us, 
which of course bears throughout the evi- 
dences of the well-known ability of its author, 
in spite of the haste which has prevented 
him from doing himself and his subject 
justice. With regard to the comparative 
value of its architecture with that of the other 
principal countries in Christendom, he re- 
marks that: ‘‘ To assert that Spain can teach 
the lessons to the architect which are to be 
gained from Italy, or even from France, 
would, I think, be to claim too much for her, 
but on the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered, that it is a mine which has been very 
much less exhausted. If asked what 
paramount sensation Spanish architecture has 
produced in my mind, I think I should be 
inclined to say that of the manifestation of 
an entire indifference to expense. No one 
appears to have counted the cost of the work 
upon which he engaged. I could not 
but feel, in looking at the works of Herrera, 
and of several other men, such as Diego de 
Silve, Gil de Ontamon, Henrique de Eyas, 
Alonso Covarrubbias, and Juan de Badajos, 
that there exists for architecture a just mean 
between their frequent extravagance and the 
sordid shabby spirit upon which we, from 
time to time, approach the question of expen- 
diture upon ‘public works.’ The economy 
which consists in sobriety and simplicity of 
parts, especially in structures destined to 
subserve ordinary uses, is as much to be 
admired as the economy which aims at the 
combination of magnificence with ‘ cheese- 
paring’ is to be deprecated and despised.” 
In the above observations there is much good 
sense, which it is as well should have as much 
prominence given to it as possible. 

Entering Spain from the south of France, 
Burgos was the first city visited. Rich in 
churches and other ecclesiastical buildings, 
not to speak of its strikingly-picturesque 
Cathedral, it is comparatively poor in old 
domestic architecture ; one cannot but, there- 
fore, pity our author, self-doomed ‘to turn 
from” the former, to avoid trenching on Mr. 
Street’s selections, who certainly here had the 
lion’s share, to the meagre fare of what he 
calls the Plateresque and later styles—un- 
wholesome diet at the best. From such, we 
have two plates, the first of the Arco de 
Santa Maria, a Renaissance frontispiece that 
replaced an older and sterner portal which 
Mr. Street passed by, as we should have 
done, with the remark that it is a picturesque 
jumble of circular towers and turrets, looking 
more like one of those Medizval castles seen 
in illuminations or over a figure in stained 
glass, than a real or useful fortified gateway. 
The other illustration is of the Patio of the 


the description. The Patio, or internal court- 


yard, is usually rectangular, surrounded by at _ 


least two stories of arcading, from which run — 


passages to all the principal sets of apart- 


ments. An open staircase connects the upper be 
with the lower arcades, and there is but one 
entrance by a great door guarded by a — 


concierge. 


They are most picturesque and — 


suited to the climate, and the effect from the 
street, looking into this courtyard through 
the open doorway, is very charming. Of this 
particular example, we are told that little — 
need be said, yet little as to its detail can be 


gained from the sketch. | 


Valladolid supplies materials for six plates, — 
A single day Mr. Street thought sufficient for 
its architectural features; for although he — 
found it a pleasant place, picturesque and 


busy, he says, ‘‘ It is one of those cities which 


were too rich and prosperous during:anage ~ 


of much work and little taste.” What one 
man likes, another avoids, and Sir M. D. 
Wyatt found here food to his taste. 


city he writes: ‘‘ From early in the fifteenth — 
century, through the reigns of Juan Il. and 
his successors, until the elevation of Madrid ~ 


into the Capital by Charles V., Valladolid 


was emphatically the Royal City of Spain. It — 


is there, accordingly, that the traveller would 


naturally look for relies of royal and courtly ~ 
Plate VI. in this series is 


magnificence.” 
the first which has the appearance of. being 


the work of a professional man, and this isan ~ 


interesting and fairly well-drawn one of some 
detail from a small Patio, Colegio de San 
Gregorio. This is of good Gothic construction, 


but with regard to the window above it, illus- 


trated in the preceding plate, with which the ss 


author is evidently in love, we are unable to ~ 


share in his enthusiasm ; as drawn, it seems 


an ill-proportioned opening, overladen with — 


nondescript ornament in stucco, which ma- 
terial, says the author, ‘‘we of the nine- 
teenth century affect to despise, and in the 
use of which both the Romans and the great 
masters of the Renaissance under Raffaelle’s 


guidance, excelled, and the Moors delighted. 


By its use, they were able, with speed and 


accuracy, to supply the redundancy of con- - 


ventional ornament, essential to contrast with 
the rigid geometrical setting out of lines and 


compartments which formed a fundamental 


We — 


law of their beautiful style of design.” 
think the material might be used to better 


purpose, and if it tended to redundancy in 


the style, so much the worse for the style. | 
While Mr. Street remarks that Valladolid 


has the misfortune to have a Cathedral built 


en) a SR es ie 


ihe “Bie. 


by Herrera, Sir D. Wyatt says, “it is a ~ 


popular prejudice that gravity in Spanish — 


architecture only came in with Herrera, after 
the middle of the fifteenth century in Spain, 


but in reality there were several other men 


who before him asserted their dissent from — 
the picturesque redundancy of ornament, and ~ 


designed works upon a careful study of — 
Italian models of architectural proportion.” — 


We might quote the saying as to ‘‘when 
doctors differ,” but for our part we feel — 


relieved from the depression which at first we 


experienced from a recital of the destruction — 


and decay which has befallen the ‘‘ glories” of — 


Valladolid. 


Leon has afforded material for five of the 
The first is the Roman- | 
esquetower of the Church of San Isidoro, . 


plates of this series. 


which is valuable as supplying an omission in 


the work of Mr. Street, who gives the ground 


plan and views of other parts of this structure. — 
Of the Convent of San Marcos we have an — 
exterior and interior view, of which so much — 
cannot be said, for although Mr. Street avows — 
that he forgot to visit it, he thought it a © 


venial sin as being of the sixteenth century, 
from the designs of Juan de Badajos; and from 
Sir D. Wyatt’s plates little can be made, for 


the details are indistinguishable, and the view — 
of its cloister is a mere blotch. His-sketch 
of the Casa de los Ensmanes (Plate XI.) is far 
better, and represents a building with some dig- 
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nity and picturesqueness of composition for the 
work of one who, asthe author says, ‘ reject- 
ing the elaboration of the Plateresque style, 
followed the simple and more chastened pro- 
portions recommended by the Early Italian 
writers on architecture, such as Alberti and 
Serlio, and by the first Spanish student of 
Vitruvius, Diego Sagredo, in his Medidas de 
Romano.” Salamanca, the great university 
town, is answerable for nine plates. Sadly 
injured during the wars with the French, 
there are yet in the town many stately 
remains of public buildings of the period of 
+he Renaissance. In such, ofcourse, our author 
revelled, and two of his best sketches are 
Plates XIV. and XX., representing respec- 
tively the exteriors of the Casa de los Conchas 
and of the Casa Monterey, both tolerably 
grandiose masses of building. Of the former 
he says that upon the whole it is the most 
complete house of its period he met with, 
and answering in art, and nearly in point 
of time, to the florid Burgundian style 
of the Low Countries. The face of the 
masonry is, as it were, powdered with 
shells, the heraldic badge of its owner. The 
‘‘ mirador,” or open arcading serving as a 
‘‘Jook out” and place of exercise for the 
ladies, a picturesque feature imitated in the 
new Museum building at South Kensington, is 
more noticeable in the latter example. Several 
pretty facades of old Renaissance houses 
furnish subjects for other sketches in which 
the detail cannot be made out. The mode in 
which the ornament is concentrated is, how- 
ever, worthy of imitation in better detail. 

From Avila (Plate XXIV.), the Patio of the 

Casa Potentura is one of the best renderings 
in the book of this suggestive feature. A 
passage from Madame d’Aulnois’ letters from 
Spain, quoted in its description, is worth 
requoting, as giving a glimpse of the charac- 
ter of the domestic life in which this forms 
so important an appliance :—‘‘ All their houses 
have a great many rooms ona floor. You go 
through a ‘dozen or fifteen parlours or cham- 
bers, one after another. Those which are 
the worst lodged have six or seven. The 
rooms are generally longer than they are 
broad. The floors and ceilings are neither 
painted nor gilt; they are made of plaister 
quite plain, but so white they dazzle one’s 
eyes, for every year they are scraped and 
whited as the walls, which look like marble 
they are so well polished. The court to their 
summer apartments is made of certain matter, 
which, after it has ten pails of water thrown 
upon it, yet is dry in half an hour, and leaves 
a pleasant coolness, so that in the morning they 
water all, and a little while after they spread 
mats or carpets made of fine rushes, which 
cover all the pavement. The whole apart- 
ments are hung with the same small mat, 
about the depth of an ell, to hinder the cool- 
ness of the walls from hurting those that 
lean against them. On the top of these mats 
are hung pictures and looking-glasses. The 
cushions, which are of gold and silver brocade, 
are placed upon the carpet, and the tables 
and cabinets are very fine; and at a little 
distance there are set silver cases or boxes, 
filled with orange and jessaminetrees. In their 
windows they set things made with straw, to 
keep the sun out, and in the evenings they 
work in their gardens. ‘There are several 
houses which have very fine ones, where you 
see grottoes and fountains in abundance.” 
Avila is a most interesting town, one of the 
most complete of the fortified towns in Spain, 
but the author’s gleanings there are scanty. 
Beyond the building last named, only two 
iron pulpits have received his attention, and 
these may be as valuable as he describes, but 
their detail, from his sketches of them, is un- 
decipherable, and their proportions are most 
ugly—like exaggerated wine-goblets. 

The Escorial, inthe neighbourhood of Avila, 
has lately attained eminence, through disaster, 
which it does not otherwise deserve. Mr. 
Street saved his time by not going out of his 


way to see it; but Sir Digby Wyatt, judging 


less truly of the work of Herrera, its architect, 
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paid 
to him, 
were disappointed, and that he could find no 
beauty in it. 
be omitted. He calls it ‘‘the monument 
which reflects, probably, more perfectly than 
any other in the Peninsula, the mixture of 
arrogant extravagance and arid asceticism 
which characterised its most potent rulers in 
the plenitude of their historical importance. 
In it,” says he, ‘‘in my opinion, Herrera 
proved himself an architect thoroughly worthy 
of the masters who employed him—formal, 
pedantic, cold, extravagant to a degree, and 
yet mean.” May the lesson thus learnt, that 
grapes cannot be gathered from thistles, be 
taken to heart, and save others useless search 
for such freaks of nature and consequent 
chagrin. 

From Segovia we have four plates, one of 
a gateway in the walls, and two details from 
the Alcarzar Palace in the highest part of 
the city. That which forms the subject of 
Plate XXX.., is, perhaps, the most striking in 
the book. It is Mudejar work, of the date 
1452—8, a rich example of stucco decora- 
tion, showing of what it is capable. From 
all accounts Segovia is a mine which 
might well arrest a less hasty student, since 
‘there is probably no city in all Spain, and 
few, perhaps, in any part of the world, in 
which, within a similar compass, So many 
good though fragmentary materials could be 
found for illustrating styles and_ inflections 
of styles in building, from the days of the 
Romans, through those of the Moors and 
Christians up to the period of the Renais- 
sance.” 

Toledo is the next place of importance, and 
is illustrated by fourteen plates. ‘‘ Few cities,” 
wrote Mr. Street, ‘‘can compete in artistic 
interest with this, and none can, perhaps, 
come up to it in the singular magnificence of 
its situation and in the endless novelty and 
picturesqueness of its every corner.” Sir D. 
Wyatt gives us in one sketch an idea of its 
position in the ravine of the Tagus, and in 
others the effect of parts of two of the 
bridges by which that river has been suc- 
cessively spanned by Roman, Moor, and 
Christian, but nothing but this effect can be 
gleaned from them. Two horseshoe-arched 
gateways, or the ghosts of them, with dis- 
solving views of donkeys in the foreground, 
form the subjects of as many very sketchy 
sketches. Some Christiano-Moorish cam- 
paniles are given to supplement Mr. Street’s 
omission of the churches, and the picturesque 
but impure gateway of the Hospital of the 
Holy Cross, with the somewhat similar one 
from the Alcarzar as the reputed finest 
examplesof the Plateresque style, but we close 
the series with the feeling that if Toledo 
deserves the praise bestowed upon it, it must 
contain work of higher interest than either. 

In Seville, we have what the author terms 
a poor little sketch of the picturesque church 
of La Serla; we will not dispute the verdict, 
but would ask wby it should have been poor, 
seeing the subject was well worth more 
trouble; as also the still better church of 
San Marcos in the next plate (LI). Had the 
author a bee in his bonnet that he must drive 
on like the Wandering Jew, when he really 
must have had a building before him which he 
enjoyed? If such were the case, his tormentor 
must have been at his worst tricks. Here, 
just where Mr. Street had not forestalled him, 
and where the glimpses he gives us are of the 
very class for which we are thirsting, he 
treats us with Tantalus’s cup, and dashes it 
from our lips before we have had time to sip 
it, since his sketches are really nothing but 
scrawls. 

Granada has furnished twelve illustrations, 
out of which the Alhambra has sat for its 
portrait in eight plates, aud in some of them 
several details are given to an intelligible 
scale. A pretty sketch of the internal side 
of the Puerta de Justicia is accompanied by 
a description of the ingenious method in 
which the passage through the gateway 


it a visit, which, we trust, was of service 
He admits that his preconceptions 


His confession is too useful to 
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has been arranged for the purpose of de- 
fence, and by notes of the coloured tiles 
which decorate its internal facade, which 
few, if any, are equally capable of making. 
They appear to have, as a speciality, some 
peculiar deep granulated blue, well worthy 
of notice. The description again, to Plate 
LXXI., of some wonderful glass inlay from 
the Hall of the Ambassadors, and his con- 
jectures as to the mode of its execution, are 
just what the previous studies of the author 
have fitted him to make, and for which we 
cannot but be thankful, and wish that such 
matter had occupied a larger proportion of 
the volume. Those who would study Moorish 
ornamentation will do well to read carefully 
these notes with reference to Mr. Owen Jones’s 
carefully coloured plates of the Alhambra. 
Many lessons in art are to be gleaned thus, 
even though we hesitate to endorse the boast- 
ful inscriptions on its walls, which the author 
has translated, or to admit that the style of 
art is of the highest, notwithstanding its 
mechanical consistency, with the nine canons 
quoted from the Guide to the Alhambra 
Courts of the Crystal Palace. Before quitting 
Granada, we would call attention to the 
description accompanying Plate LXXVL, 
«The Screen or Reja of the Reyes Catolicos ;” 
after reading it, the sketch, which would 
otherwise have been passed over, will be found 
to repay closer examination. 

At Guadalaxara, the facade Palacio de los 
Duques del Infantado, 1s represented in 
page 78, and in the description is stated to be 
one of the most important of the palaces of the 
ancient nobility left in Spain. Mr. Street has 
given a view of its Patio. The two plates, and 
the remarks accompanying each, together give 
a good idea of the building; the most sugges- 
tive portion of which is the top story outside, 
with its continuous arcading and circular 
projecting balconies, which must be exceed- 
ingly picturesque. 

Saragossa appropriates six illustrations, but 
the architecture there is coarse. Barcelona 
has more worthily occupied nine plates. The 
half-fortified house of the fifteenth century is 
Plate LXXXIX., and the Patios in Plates 
XC. and XCVI., with their staircases, are 
thoroughly good. ‘Ihe central arcade of that 
in the Casa de la Disputacion is a delicate one 
of Gothic arches upon slender, perhaps too 
slender, marble columns, only 2in. in dia- 
meter, and charmingly proportioned. 

Gerona closes the list of the 100 plates, 
with three illustrations of a fortified house ; 
one with a semicircular arcaded upper story, 
and a picturesque portion of the old walls and 
towers of the town. 

In taking leave of this volume, and acknow- 
ledging that the inspection and perusal of it 
has afforded us considerable gratification, it 
is impossible to deny that it has been sadly 
alloyed with regret. In thoroughness, it will 
not, as we have said, for a moment compare 
with Mr. Street’s work upon the Ecclesias- 
tical Gothic architecture of the same country ; 
and as a specimen of art work, it will not 
enhance the reputation of the Slade Professor 
of Cambridge, who should teach by practice 
as well as precept, that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. 

——__—_——_- 

The magnificent new terminus at Berlin, built by 
the Berlin and Potsdam Railway Company, has just 
! been opened. 

The Tees Scoria Brick Company (Limited), of 
Middlesborough, is announced. The capital pro- 
posed to be raised is £10,000, in shares of £10, and 
the concern is formed for the purpose of working a 
patent of Mr. J. Woodward, of Darlington, for 
utilising the scorie or slag from the blast furnaces, 
by manufacturing it into bricks. 

The military authorities have entered into the 
sewage contest, and advocate the application of 
carbon as a deodoriser to sewage. 

A company has been formed in Canada to con- 
structa suspension bridge over the Niagara at Queens- 
ton, for the use of the Lake Ontario Shore and 
other railroads. 

It is proposed to apply to. Parliament for powers 
to raise £5,000,000 more capital to alter and enlarge 
the docks at the Sandon Basin, Liverpool. 


THE GREAT FIRE AT BOSTON. 


ii is scarcely more than twelve months since that 
. the world was startled with the news of the 
Chicago fire, and now we have news almost as start- 
ling of a similar catastrophe at Boston, United 
States. The fire there has destroyed 959 buildings, 
including 21 banks, 46 insurance offices, and 27 
newspaper offices, and 35 persons have been killed. 
The loss in money value is estimated at 250,000,000 
dollars, or about half of the estimated loss at 
Chicago. The progress of the fire was stopped by 
blowing up buildings. When Chicago was half 
destroyed the wonder was not so great, as that city 
was known to contain not only an unprecedented 
amount of inflammable material, such as bacon, but 
inflammable houses also. Boston, on the other 
hand, which has been called the Athens of America, 
consists principally of substantially-built houses, 
and the warehouse in which the fire originated was 
built of granite. When a catastrophe like this has 
happened it is very easy to be wise after the event, 
as some of the public writers in this country are 
now proving. In all probability a concurrence of 
circumstances contributed to the result, and instead 
of finding fault with the manner in which municipal 
authorities do their duty, or the fire brigade perform 
their’s in America, we should learn a lesson from the 
disastrous event, and endeavour to keep our own 
houses in order. 

One thing, on which we have again and again 
written, is sufficiently proved by the Boston fire 
and the destruction of the City Flour Mills, Thames- 
street at the same time—namely, incapacity of iron 
as a fireproof building material. Mr. R. W. Edis, 
in an opportune letter 'to the Times, says :— 


‘As a general rule, in London the new warehouses 
and buildings that are yearly erected are built with- 
out any special fireproof construction—that is to 
say, wood is almost invariably used for flooring and 
roofing purposes, without special plaster protection, 
and the wood beams are supported on cast-iron 
stanchions, or columns, which invariably fail, and 
break or twist with great heat, or on the application 
of water to their heated surfaces. In the excep- 
tional buildings, such as the great grain warehouses 
just destroyed in Thames-street, the whole construc- 
tion was supposed to be fireproof, and special care 
was thought to have been taken in its carrying out 
to insure the localisation of any fire and to prevent 
its spreading generally throughout the building. 
This has entirely failed, not only as a fireproof con- 
struction, but has materially added, by the contrac- 
tion and expansion of the iron and the failure of 
the supports, to the instability of the general fabric 
and to the difficulties and danger of the Fire Bri- 
gade. I had an opportunity of seeing and carefully 
inspecting the various buildings destroyed in the 
recent conflagrations in Paris, and embodied my ex- 
perience of the ‘so-called fireproof construction 
therein used in a brief paper read at the last Confe- 
rence of British Architects. Here, where stone and 
iron was used to a very large extent, it was found 
that the strength of the stonework was utterly de- 
Stroyed by the enormous heat, so that the action of 
water or damp caused its complete disintegration, 
and made the walls and piers unsafe. The stone 
staircases and balconies, where not solidly supported 
at each end, but simply tailed into the walls, as 
usually done in our London houses, split and broke 
away from the walls—failed, indeed, at the onset, 
and under ordinary circumstances would have proved 
sources of destruction rather than escape to inmates 
and firemen. Where, however, the walls were of 
brick or of stone protected by plaster they, as arule, 
were invariably fireproof, and, except where thrown 
down by the expansion and dragging of the iron 
girders, remained erect and generally sound. Where 
ironwork, either wrought or cast, was used in floor 
or roof construction without any plaster protection 
it was twisted and turned like riband, and although 
not adding actual fuel to the flames, did more damage 
by breaking and snapping than any wood construc- 
tion could possibly have done. The iron supports, as a 
rule, invariably broke or were bent out of the perpen- 
dicular, so as to allow the floors and roofs which they 
were supposed to support to fallin and drag the general 
fabric with them; and, to quote Captain Shaw’s new 
book on ‘Fire Surveys ;’ —‘ When it is remembered 
that at a temperature of 212 deg. Fahrenheit, or the 
boiling point of water, cast-iron loses about 15 per 
cent. of its strength; that at the temperature of 
molten lead, 612 deg. Fahrenheit, it has probably no 
Strength at all; and that at a temperature of 2,787 
deg. Fahrenheit, which is probably much below that 
of the centre of a large building on fire, it becomes 
liquid,’ it can hardly be wondered that so little re- 
mained of this so-called fireproof construction. The 
floors, which proved themselves almost fireproof, 
were those constructed of light iron joists about 2ft. 
apart, filled in with plaster of Paris, or with ordinary 
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brick or tile arches, with the undersides plastered and 
the tops covered with cement or tile flooring ; these 
only failed by the failure of the unprotected iron 
Supports beneath them. Generally it was evident 
that good plaster work, either in walls or ceilings, in- 
variably, in a great measure, was fireproof ; and that 
stone and iron construction without such protection 
was not only useless, but much more dangerous than 
good sound wood beams and posts, brickwork of 
every description, and good wood floors, well 
pugged and protected by plastered ceilings. With 
the experience thus gained, is it not time that 
those in authority should insist on a more careful 
system of fireproof construction, and reject as useless 
those materials which in all the late fires have hitherto 
been in themselves supposed to insure safety, unless 
protected by plaster, or other known fireproof 
material? Itis, of course, impossible to make any 
building absolutely fireproof, but what is essentially 
desired is that in great store warehouses the space 
of each section of the building should be divided by 
good brick walls into as small divisions as possible, 
compatible with the absolute requirements of the 
building, each shut off by double iron doors ; 
that stone should be used in floors and staircases 
nowhere except where solidly supported at each end 
and protected by plaster: that iron girders should 
be laid loose in the wallsso as to allow for expansion, 
and that these, together with alliron supports, should 
be encased and protected with plaster; in fact, that 
the experience gained in the last two years should 
be at once made use of for the protection of London, 
and to insure the greatest possible amount of fire 
resistance in our buildings without increasing the 
danger to the stability of the general fabric, and 
thus add materially to the danger and difficulty of 
the Fire Brigade, and to the lamentable risk of loss 
of life such as has occurred in the destruction of 
the so-called fireproof building in Thames-street.” 


In another part of to-day’s impression we have 
offered some observations on the wonderfully rapid 
manner in which Chicago is being rebuilt. It would 
be interesting to know more particularly what has 
been done there in the way of preventing the spreading 
of fire in future, and, as we have many readers in 
Chicago, we should esteem it a favour if one of them 
conld enlighten us on this point. 
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MR. RAWLINSON ON HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. 


N Thursday week, Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.E., 
lectured at the Social Science Rooms, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, upon Domestic Sanitary Works and 
Arrangements Necessary to Comfort and Health. 
Mr. Rawlinson set out by laying down the broad 
principle that, in order to secure health and comfort 
by the observance of sanitary rules, mutual action 
was a necessity, and that such action was best 
directed by the State. Law created ownership, and 
law should control ownership. Wehad so far ad- 
vanced in this direction that chronic or epidemic ill- 
health was exceedingly rare in our prisons, but at 
the same time it was a fact to be lamented, and not 
only lamented but grappled with, that good health 
was almost an impossibility in some of our rural 
cottages. The law might and did do much in Eng- 
land to add to the health and comfort of the people 
by increased sanitary ¢ontrol, but the action of the 
law would lack much in good effect, if it found itself 
opposed by the action, or even the inertia, of the 
individual. They must remember that as_ their 
single houses were, so would be the aggregation of 
houses that formed villages, towns, and nations. It 
was the prime duty of the Government to make 
healthy houses possible for the people; but in the 
meanwhile the people might do much to improve 
what they had, and to take care that when they 
made fresh ones they should be built upon sound 
sanitary principles. Of such principles he would in- 
stance that before a house-was built care should be 
taken that the sub-soil was dry, and when they came 
to build they should see that the ground-floor was 
not below the level of the road. Houses should not 
be built upon a level cut in the side of a hill. When 
the cholera was prevalent in Alnwick in 1849, a 
detailed report of the state of the town came into 
his hands, and he found upon examination that in 
all cases where the houses were built in streets run- 
ning in a sort of valley, with high ground back and 
front, the cholera was raging in those streets, whilst 
houses close by, but built under more favourable 
circumstances, were free from the plague. Some- 
times his advice was asked upon the sanitary con- 
dition of houses, and when he had gone over the 
structure, and pointed out where it might be im- 
proved, he was met by the objection that the sug- 
gested alterations would cost too much. Cost— 
supposing the person seeking the advice had the 


that the drains were not connected with the sewers, 


of Naaman the leper. Naaman, when told by th 
Prophet to ‘Go, wash in Jordan seven times, 
scouted the remedy because it was so simple. Peopl 
thought that the science of the preservation of health 
was something very abstruse, and not to b 
approached except through devious and not easily- 
learned paths. But he (Mr. Rawlinson) declare: 
that its leading principles might safely be summ 
up in the admonition, ‘‘ Wash and be clean,” 


——__ 


PRIZES OFFERED BY OR THROUGH T 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


3 bape the session just commenced the mem 
bers of this Association will compete, we 
hope in large numbers, for the following prizes 
which are offered by or through the Association := 
OFFERED BY rHE AssocraTiIon.—To Members 
of the Association.—A prize of two guineas and a 
half for the best essay on either of the ot Pai 
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subjects, viz.:—1. A Monograph of John of Pavis 

or Sir John Vanbrugh. 2. On the Influence of 
Material on Gothic Architecture. 3. Timber ag 
used in Building Construction. Zo Members of the 
Class of Design.—aA prize of two guineas and a 
half for the best series of sketches contributed in 
the class during the session; and a prize of one 
guinea and a half for the second best series. 6 
Members of the Class of Elementary Design.—A 
prize of one guinea and a half for the best series of 
studies submitted during the session. To — 
of the Class of Construction—A prize of two 
guineas and a half for the best series of papers 
submitted at the meetings of the class, and a prize 
of one guinea and a half for the second best series, 


OrrereD By Sir W. Tits, C.B., MP., FBS. 
F.R.I.B.A.—To Members of the Association.—A 
prize of five guineas for the best design for a country 
maxsion, to cost not more than £10,000, estimated 
at 9d. per cubic foot ; the method of arriving at the 
cubic contents to be given. The stables and out-— 
buildings are not to be shown. The accommodation 
and other requirements are left to the competitors. 
The drawings to comprise a plan of each floor, and 
two sections drawn to a scale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to a foot, two elevations to a ‘scale of one- 
eighth of an inch to a foot, and one sheet of details 
as large as imperial paper will admit. at 

OFFERED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL Union Com- 
PANY. — To Members of the Association. —A 
prize of £5 for the best series of measured draw- 
ings from existing buildings in England, or 
portions of the same, erected previous to the 
eighteenth century. A prize of £2 10s. will be given 
by the Association for the second best series, 
(Mem.—The object of this prize is to obtain a 
series of drawings showing construction, the joint- 
ing and bonding of masonry, and general framin: 
of timbers. Detailed drawings to be made to 2 
scale of not less than half ‘an inch to-a foot, and 
mouldings, &., at least one quarter full size.) — 


The prizes offered to the several classes will be 
regulated by the governing body of each class, sub- 
ject to the sanction of the Committee of the Asso— 
ciation. All work submitted for any of the above 
prizes must be delivered at the rooms of the Asso- 
ciation, addressed to the Honorary Secretaries. The 
Essay and Class of Construction Papers on or 
before the 30th August, 1873, and the drawings for 
the other prizes on or before the 27th September, 
1873. Each document to be under motto, and ac- 
companied by a sealed letter signed by the competi- 
tor, bearing on the outside the same motto, for the 
purpose of identifying the ‘successful competitor 
with the work sent byhim. There must also be in- 
scribed upon the cover the number of separate 
drawings or other work sent, and the title of the 
prize for which it is offered—any neglect of these 
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-egulations may prevent the work being submitted 
to the judges. No member is eligible to compete 
for any one of the above prizes who has already ob- 
tained the corresponding prizein a previous year. 
In order to afford an opportunity to members and 
their friends to contribute towards the prizes, it has 
been determined to institute a “ Prize Fund,” to be 
distributed either in grants towards the expenses of 
members in their sketching tours, or in any other 
way the Committee may determine. 


——_ 


ON OLD ART AND NEW ART.* 


E are all familiar with the argument which, 
while it admits that the great artists of 
history, whether Greek or Italian, may have con- 
ceived and realised an ideal of the human form which 
in these days we cannot pretend to rival, yet insists 
that ideas on this subject are, to use a modern vul- 
garism, “‘ played out”—that we want our art to be 
more in accordance with the spirit of the age, which 
is an age of realities and progress, that our art must 
be above all realistic, and show us nature as we see 
her around us, and that it must also progress and 
keep pace with the advancement of science and 
education so as to give us something new. I 
do not say that the argument put in this broad 
and coarse form exactly expresses the opinion of any 
really thoughtful persons, but it is at the root of 
much that is written and said on the subject, and 
that by persons who have the command of a great 
deal of art-education in this country, and who at all 
events imagine that they have well considered the 
subject ; and it is plausible enough to require refu- 
tation, for it is apparently not obvious to every one 
at first sight where the great distinction lies be- 
tween science and art which should restrain the latter 
within certain impassable boundaries, while there is 
apparently no limit possible to the discoveries and 
novelties of which the former is capable; and per- 
sons who hold these views do not see how essential 
it is to the very existence of an art that it should 
have an ideal of beauty—that, as it can only appeal 
to our minds or hearts through our senses, unless 
it does so on some principle of choice or selection, we 
gain no more from it than we gain from the obser- 
vation of nature itselfi—that the human form and 
face, containing as they do the highest qualities of 
beauty which nature presents for our admiration, 
the study of them with a view to rendering the most 
complete abstract expression of their beauty and 
vitality, is the highest to which an artist can devote 
himself—that the aspects not only of human but of 
all'natural beauties, being the same in all ages, there 
is no new discovery to be made in the matter ; and 
so, not seeing, or caring to see, this, they cannot 
judge how near perfection in the attainment of 
this ideal the art of the past arrived, or 
how nearly it reached the limits outside of 
which it is incapable of further development, 
and, not feeling competent to discuss this point, 
willingly concede to Greek art the achievement of a 
perfection for which they know the crown has always 
been awarded to it. What they desire, in fact, is an 
art which shall appeal more directly to minds in- 
capable of appreciating its more elevated charac- 
teristics ; and this, they persuade themselves, would 
be a higher development, because appealing to a 
wider range—of what ?—not of sympathies, as they 
imagine, but in truth, of minds incapable of wide 
sympathies. Moreover, the argument that the pro- 
gress of knowledge has given us new and more 
varied themes for expression, and therefore tends to 
produce a further development of art, must fall to 
the ground, unless it can be shown that these themes 
are of a kind that lend themselves specially to ar- 
tistic treatment. 


The truth is, that any attempt to rival or surpass 
the chefs-d’auvre of the past must be made on the 
same conditions and in the same spirit that animated 
the producers of those: great works. Were science 
to discover for us the cause of every natural pheno- 
menon that exists, nay, were it to reach the final 
cause of life itself, the glow of the evening sky would 
be none the more or less beautiful, nor the grace of 
a child’s movements one whit diminished or increased. 
These, indeed, are eternal beauties and unchangeable, 
and they are what the artist has to treat of; and 
though he may never be able to arrive at the com- 
plete expression of them, he can see to the end of 
them, for they live for ever for his continued con- 
templation, 


I have no hesitation in saying that art has lost 
more than it has gained. by. our modern modes of 
thought and feeling, and that if it be asked why we 
cannot put away the traditions of the past, and work 
in the modern spirit, the answer is that the modern 
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spirit is. becoming daily more opposed to the artistic 
spirit, and is precisely what hampers its expression ; 
that what is good in the art of to-day is good in the 
the same way, and for the same reasons, as the old 
is good; that we haye no lights on the subject which 
were not also clear to the old masters, and that where 
we seem to have struck out a new path, we have 
only chosen one which they purposely and rightly 
rejected ; where we seem to have discovered a new 
truth, it proves to be one beside the question. 

Now, there are, I think, two causes to be found 
for the immense difference in the aim and results of 
our modern work as compared with that of the 
ancients. I should have said, rather, that there are 
two ways in which the modern spirit is opposed to 
the artistic spirit; and one of these is in a noble 
direction, and is due to the spread of a philosophy— 
I might almost call it a religion—which insists on 
the recognition of certain qualities, moral and Divine, 
inherent in ideas or impressions of beauty, which 
recognition is necessary on the part of the artist {to 
the production of a high form of art. The second, 
or ignoble way, may be broadly stated as due to the 
fact that artists, from motives of indolence or interest, 
have allowed themselves to be led by the opinion of 
the public, instead of being, as of old, indifferent to 
it, and themselves leading the way toa better appre- 
ciation on the part of the public of the capabilities 
of art. 

Now, both these causes have curiously enough led 
to the same result; I mean they have both been in- 
strumental in leading to a prevalent belief that the 
imitation of nature, or perhaps I should say the 
record of his impressions of nature, is the aim and 
purpose of the artist. It will be necessary, then, 
before going further, that we should inquire in what 
way and how far a mere imitation of nature may 
result in a work of art. And, in speaking of imita- 
tion, I must be understood to use the word in the 
sense of copying. Fuseli defines the difference 
between copying and imitation in this way: “ Pre- 
cision of eye and obedience of hand are the requisites 
of the former, without the least pretence to choice, 
what to select, what to reject; whilst choice, 
directed by judgment or taste, constitutes the 
essence of imitation, and alone can raise the most 
dexterous copyist to the noble rank of an artist.” 
But it seems to me that it is impossible for an, artist 
not to choose what he is going to paint; he may 
choose stupidly, but achoice of some kind he must 
make, so with this difference I take his definition of 
copying as what I mean by imitation. 

When I say that the belief or which I am speaking 
is a very prevalent one, I judge not so much by what 
is said and written on the matter as by the large 
quantity of merely imitative work which is to be met 
with in our numerous art exhibitions, and the amount 
of success such work meets with. Now, it is quite 
true that an imitation of nature may be a work of 
art; when at its best it calls forth all the highest 
technical qualities of the painter, the qualities that 
distinguish him as a painter from the poet, who de- 
scribes nature in another way. 


This precision of eye and obedience of hand re- 
quisite for the rendering of colour and form, include 
the whole art of painting, and are found in perfection 
only in the work of the most highly-gifted artists ; 
but they are, distinctly, only the painter’s qualities, 
and exclude the mental. Moreover, being the qualities 
which are necessary to his existence as a painter, 
and without which he is nothing, they take the lowest 
place among the artistic faculties. But the fact re- 
mains, that a mere imitation of nature—what is 
called realistic painting, though I should be inclined 
to call it materialistic—(I have already endeavoured 
toexplainin alectureon ‘ Beauty and Idealism ” how 
a true realism is one of the highest forms of art)—the 
fact remains that this imitative painting may be so 
admirably done as to become of a high order of merit. 
It is the essence of portrait painting, though for a 
good portrait other qualities are doubtless required. 
It is the essence also of landscape painting, though for 
good landscapes other qualities are required; and 
it is all that is necessary for still-life painting. 
But it is only the groundwork of ideal art, and is 
akin to the language by which the poet expresses his 
thoughts. It is, in fact, the language of art, and 
may be used by the artist for the three purposes follow- 
ing: It may be used to describe the ordinary aspects of 
nature, and through the knowledge of these aspects 
to express his selection of what he considers best 
worth describing ; and thirdly, to give form to his 
imagination, which is the result of the selection and 
combination of the impressions he has received, the 
strength of our imagination depending, according to 
Mr. Darwin, on the strength and variety of our im- 
pressions, on the rapidity with which they are con- 
veyed to our mind, aud our power of retaining and 
combining them. Mr. Ruskin also explains the 
imaginative faculty in art to be a certain mode of 
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regarding or combining the ideas which the mind 


has received from external nature; so that is the 


highest art which gives form to the imagination of 


the artist, not that which records impressions re- 
ceived immediately from Nature herself; and this 
imaginative faculty in the hands of men of great 
genius is of a truly creative kind, for is not the result 
of their combinations akin to the creation of a new 
world for the enjoyment, intellectual and moral, of 
those who can appreciate their inspirations? Has 
not Michael Angelo, indeed, created for us a new 
and superior order of beings, the grandeur of whom 
may indeed be felt but not defined, in whose 
honour writers haye exhausted language in the 
attempt to give utterance to the emotion called 
up by his power: concerning whom Reynolds said, 
“T feel a self-congratulation in knowing myself 
capable of such sensations as he intended to excite ry 
of whom Fuseli wrote, ‘* His women are moulds of 
generation, his infants teem with the man, his men 
are a race of giants ;” and Ruskin, ‘‘ His inexplicable 
power proceeds from an imaginative perception which 
is almost superhuman, which goes whither we cannot 
follow, and is where we cannot come; throwing naked 
the final, deepest root of man, whereby he grows out 
of the invisible and holds on his God home ;” and, 
again, he speaks of “the troops of terror torn up 
from the earth by the four-quartered winds of the 
Judgment, making the hair stand up, and the words 
be few”—language which indeed bears witness to the 
high nature of this creative power, for of none other 
could the like be used. So, then, the aim of all high 
art is—of all art (except that which professes to be 
portraiture) should be—to create a world in which 
our imaginations should be excited to the contempla- 
tion of noble and beautiful ideas ; and in proportion 
as it fails to do this, so does it differ from the great 
work of the old masters, who never had any aim but 
this. And here is the reason why I put landscape 
painting in the second rank of art; for though the 
impressions recorded be of the highest beauty, 
still it is but a record and an imitation—an imitation, 
it is true, coming rather under the head of Fuseli’s 
second definition, as “‘ being directed by judgment and 
taste”—an imitation most difficult of accomplish- 
ment, and requiring for its expression artistic skill of 
the highest order, on account of the subtle and fleet- 
ing effects which it is the delight and glory of the 
landscape painter to recall to our minds. Of the 
same nature of this highest form of landscape is 
the more elevated form of portrait painting, which 
aims at recording not only the features and cos- 
tume, but all the noblest characteristics of the 
subject, but takes a second place as being a 
recording, and not a creative, art. Lower than 
this must be placed what is called still-life painting, 
and that kind of landscape which is of the matter- 
of-fact portrait kind ; these again, however beautiful 
the subject chosen for imitation may be, only appeal 
to us in so far as the subject in nature itself appeals 
to us, or pleases us according to the amount of 
technical skill displayed. Still lower again is that 
kind of realistic portrait painting which we find in 
the modern French school, which presents a specious 
appearance of originality by ignoring the necessity 
for presenting the subject to us under an agreeable 
form, and so repels us in spite of an undoubted 
technical skilfulness, to which kind of realism I am 
not sure that Ido not prefer our own fashionable 
school of portrait, as showing the faint tradition of 
a desire to ennoble the subject by the treatment ; 
while the basest degradation of the art is revealed in 
that brutal rendering of noble subjects in which 
the French realistic painters take especial delight, 
where with insolent bravado everything is done with 
a direct intention of disgusting us, as showing the 
superior pretensions of*an ignoble and ferocious 
nature over the purity and dignity with which such 
themes have been hitherto invested. Of this kind 
is the Salomé of Regnault, which it is worth 
while to compare with the graceful treatment of 
the same figure by the early Italian painters. N early 
on the same level, but not always so low, are the 
Dutch painters, who treat us to gross representa- 
tions of drunken scenes; not so low, because the 
pleasure in these things is merely stupid, and not 
cynical, as with the French ; and sometimes, as in 
the case of Ostade (who does not always con- 
descend to these subjects, but as often paints 
for us the homely pleasures of a contented, 
if somewhat degraded, peasant life), there is a 
perception of the poetical beauty of glowing 
light and softened and mysterious shade, and a 
delicate skill in rendering them, which makes us 
forget the poverty and grossness of the idea. Not 
so, however, in the same scenes as painted by Jan 
Steen, whose remarkable power of rendering ex- 
pression only adds to his disgrace; so that one may 
say that the better the art displayed in the imitation 
the more base is theresult. 
(To be concluded.) 


MINING INSTITUTE AND WOOD MEMORIAL 
HALL, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Pasa building, of which the Wood Memorial 
Hall forms part, was erected principally for 
the accommodation of the members of the coal trade, 
as well as of the mining and mechanical engineers of 
the north of England. It was designed by Mr. 
Archibald M. Dunn, of the firm of Dunn & Han- 
som, Newcastle. The edifice is constructed from 
what may be termed a French-Gothic model, the two 
fronts being executed in Prudham stone, with bands 
of red sandstone at intervals, and insertions of Shap 
Fell granite, and the interior arrangements are—on 
the ground floor a board-room of 23ft. 6in. by 21ft. 
Gin. for the directors of the Blyth and Tyne Rail- 
way Company, as well as commodious offices for the 
secretary and other officials. The members of the 
Mining Institute have a full set of offices on the 
first floor, as well as two large council chambers, 
one 28ft. 6in. by 20ft., and the other 23ft. square; 
and, in addition to this, the necessary accommoda- 
tion for the members of the coal trade provided on 
the same flat as well. The top story is apportioned 
for general offices—some of which are already occu- 
pied by the professors of the Science College. The 
cost of the whole undertaking is nearly £20,000. 
The contractors for the work were Messrs. Howard 
& Son, of Newcastle. The Wood Memorial Hall 
forms a conspicuous part of the building, and is dis- 
tinguished externally by the gable which rises above 
the roof of the main block, and the large window 
which is so prominently inserted into it; while a 
striking feature is furnished by the apex of the gable 
being appropriately surmounted by the figure of a 
pitman, who, with pick on shoulder and Davy lamp 
in hand, is supposed to be trudging away to his 
, hazardous occupation below ground. Admission to 
the hall is obtained through the principal entrance of 
the Mining Institute—immediately opposite to the 
Stephenson Monument—but, in addition to this, easy 
access can also be gained from the rooms of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society adjoining. The 
hall, which is entered from the first landing on the 
Staircase, is about 70ft. in length by 29ft. in width, 
with a wall height of 27ft., and a clear height of 
39ft. Gin. to the ceiling. The walls are lined with 
polished Caen stone, relieved by the introduction of 
bands of red sandstone over the side arcades. It 
has a panelled ceiling of stained wood, su pported by 
half-a-dozen semi-circular moulded ribs, with an en- 
richment in the soffit. These ribs rise from coupled 
Serpentine marble shafts, with carved caps and 
moulded bases, and display at the foot of each 
column a shield, on which is inscribed the arms and 
monogram of Mr. Wood. The carving reflects 
credit on Mr. Roddis, of Birmingham. The apart- 
ment is lighted at each end with very large five- 
mullioned tracery windows, having circular heads, 
and being filled with delicately-tinted glass by Mr. 
Cooke, of London. These windows, which are of 
six lights, are divided into three tiers each; and in 
addition to appropriately bearing the arms and 
monogram of the Wood family, an accompanying 
inscription sets forth that “This hall was erected 
1870, by public subscription, as a memorial of 
Nicholas Wood, the first president of the North of 
England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engi- 
neers; died 19th December, 1865, aged 70 years.” 
A panelled wainscot dado, 7ft..in height, protects the 
lower part of the walls around the room; while the 
recesses formed by the arcading on each side have 
been filled up with shelves in such a way as to give 
accommodation to a large number of books. Imme- 
diately opposite the entrance to the room, and occu- 
pying the centre of the arcades, is placed a life-sized 
statue of Mr. Wood. The figure, which has been 
carved in white marble, is the work of Mr. Wyon. 
The remaining arcades, nine in number, are intended 
to be occupied by full-size portraits of the leading 
engineers of the district; and models of machinery, 
and other apparatus relating to mining operations, 
are intended to be appropriately placed on stands 
beneath them. When this part of the scheme is 
accomplished, and the panels of the roof receive their 
golden decorations, the interior will not be excelled 
by that of any buildingin the north. The Memorial 
Hall, which is superbly fitted with Gothic furniture, 
is connected with the Literary and Philosophical 
Society by means of a fireproof passage, and thence 
with the Museum and Natural History Society; 
while, with the Medical College—the members of 
which have rented some of the basement premises of 
the new building for a lecture room and laboratory— 
there is also a direct communication at the rear. It 
will thus be seen that the advantages of the different 
places can easily be made accessible, and hence they 
must not only prove of great value té the members 
themselves, but also to the students of the Physical 
Science College, who undergo their training in the 
same place. 
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PROPOSED NEW ROUTE TO PARIS. 


dbors annual rumour of a new line to Brighton 

has reappeared, but there seems to be but 
small chance of such a line being really made. But 
there is a prospect of a new source of revenue for 
the existing Brighton line in the through traffic be- 
tween London and Paris. The new steamers now 
projected will, in the opinion of the Railway News, 
make the Newhaven and Dieppe route the shortest, 
most comfortable, and cheapest route to France. 
With such steamers it will be in every way an ad- 
vantage to have the longer water carriage and re- 
duced land carriage, and with arrangements to take 
the goods waggons on board, the route vid Brighton 
will not fail to take the lion’s share of the traffic. 
The distances are— 


Via Dover and Calais :— 


Rail. Water 
London to Dover............ 73 — 
Dover to:\Calais. .......ccsc06 — 22 
Calais to Paris ........00..00 184 —_ 
257 22 
22 
MGtal ath wes Seiten coe. 279 miles. 
Via Newhaven and Dieppe :— 
Rail. Water. 
London to Newhayen........ 53 _ 
Newhaven to Dieppe ........ _ 70 
Disppe:to Paris ...scseccee cere 125 _ 
178 70 
70 
TL OLAL, as secec cae te eta 248 miles. 
saving in railway carriage 79 miles, in the 


whole distance, 31 miles. In time, the Newhaven 
and Dieppe route will take 9} hours. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


HE 25th anniversary dinner of this deserving 
charity took place on Thursday evening, the 
7th inst., at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, S. James’s, 
the President of the Institution, Mr. Edwin Law- 
rence (of the firm of Lawrence & Sons), in the chair, 
The institution was founded in June, 1847, by Mr. 
Thomas Cozens, for giving relief and granting pen- 
sions to decayed members of the various branches of 
the building trade and their widows, also for afford- 
ing temporary relief to workmen in cases of accident. 
It has now 45 pensioners on its funds, 20 males and 
25 females, the males receiving annuities of £25, 
and the females, £20 per annum. The usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts having been duly honoured, the 
Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
“The Builders’ Benevolent Institution,” said that at 
present the Institution was possessed of a fund 
amounting to £13,200, and had a sum of rather 
more than £3,000 to be devoted to a building fund 
whenever they thought fit to build. At the next 
election, which would take place on the 28th inst., 
there would be four pensioners elected, being two 
more than the usual number, but this did not repre- 
sent any progress on the part of the Institution, as 
two of the vacancies were caused by the decease of 
pensioners. It was to be regretted that the sub- 
scriptions were not larger in amount and more 
numerous, so as to enable the directors to provide 
for more of the many applicants who were eligible 
for relief from the Institution, as well as to increase 
to some extent the amount at present paid to the 
pensioners—a step that was almost a necessity, con- 
sidering the greatly enhanced price of all the neces- 
saries of life. Since the Institution had been estab- 
lished it had paid away more than £16,000 in pensions, 
and that sum had increased the comforts of many a 
poor but once prosperous home. No trade was 
subject to greater vicissitudes than the building 
trade, and he hoped that all the subscribers would do 
their utmost to respond to his appeal to get new 
subscribers. The toast was enthusiastically received. 
The other toasts were ‘‘ The Chairman,” proposed by 
Mr. George Plucknett (Cubitt & Co.), the trea- 
surer ; “The Patrons, Vice- Presidents, and Trustees,” 
responded to by Mr. Russell Freeman; ‘‘ The Trea- 
surer,” in responding to which Mr. Plucknett madea 
powerful appeal in aid of the charity ; ‘‘The Archi- 
tects,” replied to by Mr. Henry Strudwick; and 
“The Directors,” responded to by Mr. Wilfrid 
Nicholson, who contended that the Institution was 
not all adequately supported by the building trade 
——a trade in which, he said, more capital was em- 
barked, probably, than in any other, not excepting 
even the cotton trade. During the evening sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £315 were announced by 
the secretary, Mr. A. G. Harris. Mr. Harker offi- 
ciated as toastmaster, and the musical arrangements 
were under the direction of Mr. Winn, assisted by 
Miss Marian Severn, Miss Agnes Drummond, and 
Mr. Kerr Gedge. 


HEALTH AND ARCHITECTURE, 


\ JITH all that has been uttered in hibits 

written in the newspapers, discussed t, 
social science congresses and professional meetings, 
it is lamentable to think what little progress is made 
in sanitary matters in connection with building. The 
Times, in commenting on a lecture delivered by Mr, 
R. Rawlinson on Health and Architecture, says 
there is certainly no subject in which the prevalent 
recklessness is more disastrous than in that of house- 
building and house-management, and there is none 
which illustrates more conspicuously the failure of 
science up to the present time to make its influence 
generally felt. Mankind have lived in houses for 
countless generations, and one would expect them 
to have acquired at least some empirical knowledge. 
of the requisites for a healthy habitation. Men in 
general, not to speak of professional architects, 
might have been expected to be familiar with such 


matters as the conditions of a good foundation and . 


the means of securing ventilation and warmth. But 
Mr. Rawlinson does not exaggerate the least in de- 
scribing the mass of modern houses, not even ex- 
cluding altogether those of the very wealthy, as 
betraying an utter neglect of such points. “He 
durst not tell the meeting all that came within his 
knowledge on the subject ;” but we could wish he 
had not shrunk from his revelations, What he says 
is bad enough, and it is unquestionably true, 
‘There had been a great blunder committed in drain- 
ing many West-end houses—making no connection 
with the sewer; and though the defect had been 
pointed out over and over again, no remedy had 
been applied.” This is an example of what may be 
observed at one end of the scale. Fine houses are 
springing up every day in the west of London, and 
fabulous prices are paid for them, The purchasers,, 
no doubt, are duly assured that all the subsidiary 
arrangements are in accordance with the best modern 
practice; the occupier pays his sewer rates in secure 
confidence that he is deriving all the benefit designed 
by the grand scheme of metropolitan drainage, and 
yet all the while his drains are not in connection 
with the sewer. For the other end of the scale 
the reader may turn to a paragraph in the Times 
of Saturday on the ‘Dwellings of the East 
London Poor.” We need only quote one fact. 
These houses are generally built on so-called 
‘““made ground,” or ground composed of ‘ refuse 
and debris of all descriptions.” A portion of 
this refuse is organic, and soon fills the houses 
with poisonous gases. 
perhaps, by flooring-boards from reservoirs of small- 
pox or scarlet fever. Other houses, perhaps a little 
better off, are built upon damp ground, without 
any attempt to make a dry and secure foundation, 
and the miasma of the soil soon poisons the health 
of the inhabitants. It is unnecessary to say, for 
it corresponds to the experience of most classes, that 


Such houses are separated, ’ 


/ 


‘“‘no attempt is made to secure scientific or effective 


ventilation.” The occupants have to choose 
between cold and incipient suffocation, and they 
prefer the latter. We reported only the other day 
an inquest on a woman who died in a “cellar” 
at Mile-end Old Town. A “cellar,” it should 


be explained, in this connection means simply an — 


underground kitchen. This woman lived alone 
with a child of three years of age; she gained her 
living by selling fruit, and paid 1s. 9d. for her 
“cellar.” One morning she was found dead; and 


~ 


the cause of death was “ effusion of serum into the — 


pericardium, brought on greatly by living in such a 
wretched dwelling.” This room was described as 
“very dark, without any ventilation, and totally 
unfit for human habitation.” The majority of 


the jury, not, however, without.a protest from some 


of their number, insisted on the room being con- 
demned. But there are thousands of such ‘‘cellars” 
in London, in which “ the only light and ventila- 
tion are through an iron grating in front,” and the 
depression of life which they occasion is cruel and 
incalculable. This poor woman’s little boy will now 
go into the workhouse. What good would he have 
been likely to be of in the world if he had been 


brought up till the age of twelve in this wretched 


den? Mr. Rawlinson justly says that ‘“ the foun- 
tain and prime element of all 
world is human life; healthy buman life having the 
greatest value.” This prime source of national 
strength is being poisoned by wholesale among our 
lower classes, and is far from retaining its purity 
even among the wealthy. What task can be more 
important, Mr. Rawlinson asks, than that of check- 
ing such waste? 
a 


The necessary machinery for treating the sewage 
at Birmingham with lime, according to General 
Scott’s process, having been completed, a trial was 
made on Friday at the southern tank at Saltley, in 
the presence of Dr. Frankland. 
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safeguard it possesses. If we were to fall 
into an apathetic mood, expressing no opinion 
as to what our brother had done, our archi- 
tecture would soon be reduced to a dead level 
of mediocrity. If free discussion is so essen- 
tial to society and individuals it must be more 
so to the productions of a class. There is a 
tendency among a particular class to fall into 
narrow grooves of thought, and the public, 
while it may expose some of these which 
affect ordinary notions of propriety, cannot, 
so well as members of the profession itself, 
discern weaknesses and imperfections in a 
technical point of view. 

Another fallacy, equally apparent upon 
slight reflection, is reported as being sug- 
gested by the same speaker—viz.: ‘ Until 
you have mastered one page of a book do not 
turn to the next ;” and ‘‘a man who skims a 
book and fancies he knows all its contents 
does not know so much as the man who en- 
deayours to master it ‘bit by bit.’” Now, 
this ‘‘ bit by bit ” method of mastering a sub- 
ject has been the ruin of modern architecture 
and its professors. It gives us details in- 
stead of general principles, and makes special- 
istsinstead of artists. It encourages ‘“‘matches” 
from Italian, French, and Spanish art, and 
insists on draughtsmanship as the one essen- 
tial to be mastered before anything else. It 
is true, nevertheless, that the ‘*bit by bit ” 
method is more profitable than the more 
regular and general system of training, be- 
cause it gives to its followers a better chance 
of making a name and winning a position. It 
would be invidious to make reference to one 
or two especial advocates of the ‘‘ bit by bit ” 
or ‘‘specialist” school who have made a 
mark. Unfortunately, the ‘bit by bit” 
school does not always begin at the beginning, 
and therefore betray an ignorance in the 
fundamentals of art which he who generally 
comprehends is less liable to. It is, as Pro- 
fessor Kerr remarked, more difficult to thus 
begin and know all the pages than to confine 
one’s attention to only one page. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the utter igno- 
rance some of the profession display in scien- 
tific knowledge allied to architecture; how 
frequently we have to call in engineers, 
physiologists, and other scientific men in 
consultation, or in correcting blunders, par- 
ticularly in sanitary and other matters. ‘The 
idea that it is better to learn one thing 
thoroughly than a great many imperfectly is 
as mistaken as it is commonly received; 
what, indeed, would be said of that man who 
in the ordinary concerns of life studied his 
appearance or pleasure at the risk of his 
health and pocket ? 

In another paper I will continue this sub- 
ject as bearing upon the undue influence of 
custom in restricting invention, and in the 
mean time I would say to all artists fettered 
by custom and conventional training—study 
Mill’s essay on ‘‘ Liberty.” GecH® G) 


See ES SES 


- CUSTOM AND INVENTION IN ART. 
| ig a paper on ‘Fashionable Art and 
Artists” I endeavoured to show the 
‘narrowness of professional prejudices—the 
utter slavishness of the majority of popular 
architects, who are led by some movement or 
by some pronounced expression of sentiment. 
It was shown also that this weakness or 
proneness of architects to pander to such con- 
ventions or fashions of thought arises from a 
defect in modern ‘“‘ professional” art-training, 
in not developing individual talent and in- 
-ventiveness. Under the present regime, 
«¢ draughtsmanship” and copyism become, 
in spite of assertions to the contrary, the real 
aim and object of architectural study. The 
patronage and encouragement afforded by 
our architectural societies are unmistakably 
in this direction. Prizes and inducements 
are held out for the best measured sketches 
or drawings of old buildings—never for the 
most original idea or method of construction. 
The Architectural Association is certainly 
doing a more useful service in its classes of 
design, by calling out individual talent and 
inventive minds from among the herd of 
poor, dull, mediocre, or fashion-enslaved 
draughtsmen, but it may go much further. 
We have had enough of the representative 
kind of architects, and we value their contri- 
butions towards the archeology of the art. 
But the line must be drawn distinctly here. 
Professor Kerr remarked at the Association 
that our art must not end on paper, nor should 
reverence for the past be carried so far as to 
blind us to a critical investigation of the 
merits or demerits of old work.” But I would 
go much farther than Professor Kerr. Let 
old buildings be studied only as the past 
history and biography of art, not as teaching 
vital principles. It would be absurd to 
expect genius from a study or perusal of the 
lives of great men, and yet this is what our 
art instructors chiefly insist on with regard 
to art—that it is derived by a close pains- 
taking study and imitation of ancient ex- 
amples. Nothing can be a greater fallacy. 
It is certainly still more erroneous to confine 
such a study to only one phase or style of 
art. Eclecticism is far better than that. The 
arror in all such teaching is that of neglect- 
ng the conditions under which ancient art 
ind buildings were erected. To show to 
what extent this fallacious and ignorant 
nethod of teaching art is carried, Mr. Street 
uccepts the challenge of Professor Kerr in 
orophesying a disastrous time for Gothic. 
Upon what ground does he do so? Simply 
secause the younger members of the profes- 
ion have arrived at a great pitch of excel- 
ence in ‘‘draughtsmanship.” I may be per- 
nitted to say this is by no means a good 
ugury. On the contrary, it shows how 
nuch more slavish and mechanical we are 
retting ; in fact, I assert in proportion to 
yur instrumental perfection our mental art 
ower of design is diminished. This may 
ippear a paradox to all accomplished sketchers 


nd draughtsmen. If mathematics, mechanics, 
nd the physical sciences were taught more, 
md mere drawing and example-sketching 
ess, we should have infinitely more art 
ower and greater original artists. The 
Middle-Age artist had not a hundredth part 
f the facilities of the modern artist in copy- 
ng: he had no published sketches, and 
ewer chances of seeing old buildings. His 
vork was eminently practical, experimental, 
nd thoughtful. The result is clear. Actual 
xperience amongst artificers, constant obser- 
ation of the requirements of his work, and 
he solution of ever-recurring difficulties, 
ith a mind able to grasp them as they arose 
ithout the aid of foreign ideas or the 
ocabularies of art we have now, was all he 
eeded ; in fact, such vocabularies and prece- 
ents stifle and hinder contrivance. Clerks 
f works and builders’ foremen, who have 
ad few of an architect’s facilities in these 
atters, often put to shame their masters. 

Mr. Street further discountenanced criticism 


mong the profession. Now, this is the only | Lented E. & F. N. Spon, 


WOOD WORKING MACHINES.* 


qhes pages of the technical journals and a 

few papers read from time to time be- 
fore scientific societies excepted, little hasbeen 
written regarding wood-working machines 
before the appearance of this book. Its pub- 
lication supplies a want, and the execution of 
the work is, for the most part, all that could 
be desired. The author has his subject well 
in hand, and his practical experience is well 
seconded by his literary ability. The book 
is carefully printed, and the illustrations well 
engraved. 

In the short history of wood-working ma- 
chinery with which Mr. Richards prefaces his 
work, he remarks that no other branch of in- 
vention seems to have been so fully developed 
or so nearly perfected at one time, and by one 
man, as that relating to wood-working ma- 
chines by Sir Samuel Bentham, the brother 
of the celebrated writer on political economy. 


* “A Treatise on the Construction and Operation of 
ood Working Machines,” &c, By J. RICHARDS. 


Educated at Westminster, and apprenticed to 
the master shipwright of Woolwich Dock- 
yard, Bentham was in 1779 directed by the 
Government to undertake a tour in the north 
of Europe for the purpose of examining into 
the progress of shipbuilding and other arts. 
During this tour, while in Russia, he invented 
the first wood-planing machine worthy of the 
name. A machine for the purpose had, it is 
true, been patented in England in 1776 by 
Hatton, but it appears, practically, to have 
been inoperative, and can hardly be consi- 
dered either to have inspired or anticipated 
Bentham’s invention. Of the nature of 
Bentham’s machine nothing is known, but it 
is conjectured that it worked on the recipro- 
cating principle, by some means closely 
analogous to the hand operations of the time. 
On his return to England in 1791, his brother, 
Jeremy Bentham, had received a Government 
appointment to introduce industrial prisons 
into England. The labour utilised in these 
institutions being almost devoid of skill, Sir 
Samuel Bentham set to work to devise ma- 
chines to supply this want and to make the 
labour more profitable, and his brother’s 
house in Queen’s-square Place, Westminster, 
was converted into the first manufactory of 
wood-working machines. The fact that the 
premises soon proved too small, and that an- 
other building at 19, York-street, had also to 
be occupied, leads to the inference thata great 
many machines were made, and the notice 
of the Government led to another com- 
mission to Bentham to visit different dock- 
yards, to determine how far his machines 
could be employed to facilitate shipbuilding, 
but it was not until 1797 that the Admiralty 
authorised their introduction. In 1810 he 
was joined by Brunel, and in 1813 he was, 
after arbitration, allowed the sum of £20,000 
for machines furnished to the dockyards and 
penitentiaries. The mere list of Bentham’s 
specifications during this period would take 
too much space ; we must content ourselves 
with remarking that the slide-rest for turning 
is fully described in one of them issued in 1793. 

There is one remarkable machine—the 
circular saw—which seems to have been 
originated by anotherinventor, Samuel Miller, 
of Southampton, in 1772. Miller’s machine 
appears to have contained nearly all the ele- 
ments of the modern American saw-mill, 
except the propelling power. The next im- 
portant contributor to the progress of this 
branch of industry was Joseph Bramah, who, 
in 1802, patented a machine which may be 
considered as the origin of the ‘‘ transverse” or 
‘‘ traverse” planing machine—a type found to 
this day, with but little modification of hig 
plans, in all large wood-working factories. 
In 1808 William Newberry patented the band 
saw, but somehow the utility of his invention 
was not perceived until comparatively recent 
years. ‘The patents of Brunel, granted from 
1805 to 1808, bear testimony to the gradual 
increase of knowledge on the subject, but in 
1822 an American, Boyd, or Blemchase, 
patented the copying system in the United 
States. The various machines tributary to 
this important patent will be found fully 
noticed. From 1815 to the Great Exhibition 
in 1851 little advance was made in England 
in the construction of wood-working machines. 
This had by no means been the case in the 
United States, but the principal ideas in the 
construction of the American machines were 
economy of cost and rapid work in the hands 
of skilled men, and as neither of these ele- 
ments fitted them for English use no great 
attention seems to have been paid to them. 
‘Their performance in the Great Exhibition, 
however, caused considerable astonishment, 
and English makers at once proceeded to 
adapt the ideas embodied in them to a more 
perfect mode of construction. 

Special adaptation to varying circumstance s 
are the requisite characteristics of wood- 
cutting machines, and they differ in this 


respect from most other classes of machinery. 
Iron is the same all over the world, so are 
wool, cotton, and flax, but the softdeal of 


northern climates and. the hard woods of the 
south, as Mr. Richards observes, differ almost 
as much as rosewood and cast, 1ron. The 
operations, too, in wood working are more 
varied, and the want of information. relative 
to high speeds for shafts, cutters, &c., tends 
to hinder the adoption of a standard form of 
construction. That fixed principles exist and 
rule the operations of machines for cutting 
and shaping wood material of a like nature 
svith those which govern the familiar rules 
that guide the engineer in his estimate of the 
strength of material or the force of heat, no 
one doubts, but that they are not yet fully 
laid down is equally certain, and we agree 
with Mr. Richards that our better acquaint- 
ance will not be the result of discovery or 
invention, but of the record of carefully col- 
lected facts, the results of observation and 
experiment by those who build and work such 
~ machines, and that only when these facts are 
sufficiently developed to form a full and 
tangible basis for theoretical deduction will 
further progress be rapid. At present hand 
performance is the only tangible basis for 
estimating the work done by machines, and 
as hand operations have in the past embraced 
all we can hope to accomplish with machines 
in the case of wood, Mr. Richards lays down 
the following propositions :— 

First.—The object of machines in wood work, as 
contrasted with hand labour, is to augment force to 
guide cutters in true lines and secure a greater 
rapidity of movement. 

Second.—The direct effect of machines is as the 
amount of cutting edge that can act in a given time. 

Third.—This effect or result is limited by the 
nature of the operations and by the accessibility of 
the surfaces of the materials to be operated on. 

Fourth.—This limit of application governs the 


ally preferable to rib ones. 
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continuously, and not be encumbered with 
parts which have nothing to do with the work 
immediately in hand. For this, and for other 
reasons, he is of opinion that only in very 
small shops, where one man can accom- 
plish all the work, or in very large es- 
tablishments, where one man can do the 
irregular jobs without disturbing the standard 
machines, are universal machines useful. ‘The 
question of the 
ribbed and cored frames is a subject of 
some 
Members of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
may remember that in a paper read before 
that body, in 1858, by Mr. G. L. Molesworth, 


comparative merits of 


interest, and’ is fully dealt with. 


C.E., mention was made of the frames absorb- 


ing the vibration from the cutter spindles, 
and in the discussion that followed, the merits 


of wood frames, on account of their greater 


elasticity and consequent power of absorbing 
the jar and vibration, was admitted by several 
members. 
idea, though a popular one still, is a mis- 
taken one. 
tions of cutter spindles can be best resisted 


Mr. Richards believes that the 
He is of opinion that the vibra- 


and absorbed by rigid framing to supports, 


and that a solid and firm connection between 
the cutter spindles and the lumber supports 


is the first condition to be observed in the 
construction of frames, and that as far as 
strains are concerned, cored sections are gener- 
On the question 
of bearings he is again, in some instances, at 
issue with generally received ideas, and his 


remarks are well worth consideration, as are 
those on reciprocating motion and rotary 
balancing. The circular saw, though first used 
in the Netherlands in the seventeenth century, 


obtained its fullest development in America, 


and that only recently. There, the immense 
consumption of wood necessitated attention 
to cheap forest cutting, and, accordingly, the 
best skill and the greatest experience were 
brought to bear on the improvement of saw- 
ing machinery. The gang saw, the Muley 
saw, and the circular saw, were successively 
tried—the reciprocating gang-mill being still, 
however, most largely used for general 
lumbering purposes. The Muley saw-mill has 
almost entirely been confined to the Western 
States. It is simply an expedient to increase 
the rate of teeth-movement in a reciprocating 
saw, by dispensing with the tension frame 
and all possible weight in the reciprocating 
parts. <A light cross-head is mounted in 
guides at the lower end of the saw blade, 
and to them the end of the saw and the con- 


relation of machine to hand labour, and whenever 
hand manipulation approaches what can be done 
with machines they should not be used, and cannot, 
with profit, be applied. 

Fifth.—The performance of any machine in rela- 
tion to hand labour can by these rules be predicated, 
and its labour-saving effect be determined. 

For the elaboration of these premises the 
reader must consult the book itself. 

The differences in construction between the 
wood-working machines of England and 
America is well treated of. The author points 
out that in America the machines are gene- 
rally sold to men of limited means, whose 
first great object is to get started in business. 
In a few years the machines pay for them- 
selves; the increased dimensions of the busi- 


ness warrant a larger and more permanent 
investment, and the old plant is replaced by 
an improved one. Again, the machines are 
made for, and sold directly to, the parties who 
use them, with the full certainty that they 
will be returned on the maker’s hands if not 
efficient. The English market is a more 
general one, large numbers of machines being 
sold to mercantile houses for exportation ; and 
unless machines are made to special order, 
they must be constructed on such plans as 
will come most nearly to general adaptation. 
The skill to be employed in operating the 
machines must also largely govern the details 
of their construction. In America the high 
price of skilled labour makes labour-saving 
the most important consideration. Finish, 
taste in design, and good fitting, are as no- 
thing compared with the question as to the 
amount of stuff that can be ‘‘ got through ” 
in a given time. In Chicago 45,000ft. of pine 
are surfaced on one side in a single machine 
in one day, and machines to be sold must 
come up to this standard. Similar machines 
in use in England, or made for exportation to 
countries where labour-saving is, a second 
consideration, could not compete in the 
Chicago market. 

To the combination of functions in wood- 
working machines, as in the ‘ Universal” 
machines, Mr, Richardsis unfavourable. He 
observes that a machine arranged to do 
several things is generally supposed to do but 
one at a time, hence the more functions it has, 
the greater are the proportions of idle parts. 
Machines to work, to pay, must run fast, and 


necting-rod are attached. ‘The upper end of 
the saw carries another still lighter cross- 
head working in guides mounted on a pendent 
Above and below the log the saw 


support. 
blade is guided by lateral wooden supports, 


with its end bearing against the plate. 
The lower guides are stationary, the top ones 
moving to suit the size of the logs. Thus, little 
of the sawis exposed, and no chance is left 


for it to deviate from its course or to bend, 


and the lumber cut is therefore more true 
as to dimensions than that cut in any other 
kind of mill, and commands a higher price on 


account of its smoothness. The saw plates, 
when new, are generally 12in. wide and one- 
fourth of an inch thick, the stroke is from 


20in. to 24in., and the number of revolutions 


from three to four hundred a minute. 

With regard to the band saw, Mr. Richards 
thinks it must supplant every other kind. 
Its advantages are so many and so obvious 
as ultimately to triumph over mere mechanical 
difficulties. The tendency of the flexion of 
the steel in passing over the pulleys to 
crystallise and break the saw has, of course, 
been the crowning obstacle to its introduc- 
tion. The difficulty of joining the blade 
has, however, disappeared, and the breaking 
of the saw is being avoided by improvements 
in its manufacture. 

Planing machines, mortising machines, 
dove-tailing machines, and shaping machines 
are all fully dwelt on in the book, to which, 
for want of more space, we can but refer 
those interested. 
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Tue New WaAvertey Brmce AND STATION, 
EprnpurGH.—The construction of the new Waver- 
ley Bridge Station will be completed in the course 
of afew months. During the past twenty months 
the contractors have been busy with the construction 
of the iron bridge which now spans the railway. The 
bridge is skewed at both ends, in different directions 
and in this way presents a length of 310ft. on the 
east side 293ft. in the centre, and 276ft.at the west side, 
There are four spans, irregular in length, supported — 
on three rows of cast-iron columns. These pillars 
number twenty in all, are octagonal in shape, with 
plainly moulded capitals and bases, and rest on stone 
piers. The south span is 96ft. in width at the east, 
and 84ft. at the west side; the middle span is 96ft, 
wide at both sides, and the remaining two are re- 
spectively 51ft. and 67ft. wide in the centre. Rest- 
ing on the columns are the main lattice girders, made 
of malleable iron. The girder is 6ft. in depth, and 
the gas and water pipes are carried through the 
lower transoms. Above the lattice are the upper 
cast-iron transoms and buckled plates, on which rest 
first a bed of asphalte, next a bed of concrete, and 
above all the causewayed pavement. The railing 
is of cast iron, of massive design. ‘The width of the 
bridge is 76ft. 6in., of which 48ft. are taken up — 
with the roadway, 12ft. with the east and 10ft. with — 
the west footpaths. The entire length of the bridge, — 
it is anticipated, will be opened for traffic in a month, 
Messrs. Hannah, Donald, & Wilson, Paisley, are the 
contractors for the ironwork, and Mr. R. Hutchison, — 
Edinburgh, for the mason work. vt 


Tur Mersey Tunnen, Liverroot.—Conside- 
rable progress has of late been made with the pre- 
liminary works at. Woodside and elsewhere in con-— 
nection with the proposed tunnel under the Mersey, 
Little, indeed, remains to be done to complete the 
preliminary stage of the operations, and as it was. 
not until the works had become thus far advanced 
that a sound estimate could be formed of the diffi- 


Py 


of an oblong shaft 40ft. long by 10ft. wide. After 
passing through 20ft. of made ground, the sinkers 
came upon the pebble beds, or hard red sandstone; — 
and through this rock the shaft has been cut Bf, 
making its depth at the present time 85ft. It is” 
necessary to explain, in passing, that from id 
bottom of this shaft the tunnel or tunnels (for there 
are to be two) under the river, as well as the tunnel 

under Birkenhead, will be constructed. From this” 
point the work will be carried on in both directions, 
and here the whole of the refuse will be brought to 
the surface. This is the chief object of the, shaft 
at Woodside, for the station for Birkenhead is to be 
nearer to the end of Hamilton-street. On the piece 
of vacant land between Bridge-street and the Docks 
the shaft for this station has already been commenced, 
but has not yet been sunk very deep. ‘The sinkers 

at Woodside have now got down to the level for 
headings, or to about the top of the tunnel arches, 
and 9ft. more of sinking will bring them to the for- 

mation level or the floor of the tunnel. This 9ff, 
however, will not be taken out until some progress 
has been made with the headings, as in cutting tun-— 
nels it is usual to work from the top instead of from 
the bottom. A heading towards Hamilton-street, 
8ft. by Sft., has been begun, and now extends about 
30ft. Some sixteen men are engaged upon the 
work, but twenty has been the average number em-— 
ployed on the shaft. The rock, so far, has been 
found perfectly sound and not very wet. Notwith-— 
standing the large size of the shaft, so little water 
drains into it that one of Tangye’s 6in. steam pumps - 
is more than sufficient to keep it dry; and, what is 
of some importance, the water does not drain in 
from the river, but is ordinary fresh water. Whilst 
the sinking of this shaft has been going on, steps 
have been taken to ascertain the character of the 
bed of the river. From the Birkenhead side to. 
within 300 yards of the quay wall of the Manchester 
Dock, borings were taken at every three chains, or 
66 yards. These have shown that the bed of the 
river is composed of rock of the same character in 
every respect as that through which the shaft has. 
been sunk at Woodside. At every point but thelast 
where borings were made the rock was bare, but at | 
300 yards from the quay wall there were 10ft. of 
sand between the water and the rock. A boringhas 
also been taken at the bottom of James-street, and 
here the red’sandstone is only 30ft. from the surface. 
Between this point and the last river boring the bed 
of the river is now being tested, and no doubt is felt 
that here, as at all the other places, will be found 
the hard dry red sandstone. From the light thrown 
on the question by the sinking at Woodside and the! 
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borings, the engineers, Mr. Brunlees, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Tolme are of opinion that there is really no 
physical obstacle to the construction of the tunnel. 
The only difficulty is a financial one, but the tunnel 
is admittedly of such great importance to the com- 
merce of the port that itis thought that when the 
undertaking is fairly before the public this difficulty 
* will disappear. 

Minrorp HAVEN AND 1Ts New Prer.—At a meet- 
ing of the Society of Engineers on Monday week, Mr. 
Jabez Church, President, in the chair, the paper 
read was on Milford Haven and its new pier works, 
by Mr. Henry Davey, C.E. He commenced by re- 
ferring to the natural advantages of Milford 
Haven, which Lord Nelson once pronounced to be 
‘one of the best harbours in the world.” Although 
there was a mean fall of 22ft., at spring tides, 
the largest fleet could at all times easily find shelter 
and security in the Haven, with good working 
room. The area of the main portion of the 
estuary from Blockhouse Point to Cosheston Pill, 
above Pembroke Ferry, was stated to be at high 
water, 8,810 acres, and at low water 6,855 acres, 
at one fathom deep at low water spring tides, 
5,354 acres: at three fathoms, ditto, 4,245 acres; 
at five fathoms, ditto, 2,951 acres. The author 
considered that the great rise of tide offered a great 

advantage for the construction of graving docks in 
the port, which he recommended. The author also 
advocated the extension of piers and engineering 
works for ship accommodation in the haven, his 
reasons being that the estuary, from geographical 
position, as well as for other important reasons, was 
admirably adapted for a large import and export 
commerce. The author then described, by the aid of 
drawings, the new iron pier at Newton Noyes, which 
runs out from the mainland into deep water. It 
is provided with three lines of rails, and is con- 
nected with the Great Western Railway at Milford 
Haven Station by means of a short line running 
along the north side of the Haven near the fore- 

‘shore. The main portion of this pier is 600ft. long 
and 50ft. wide, supported on four rows of wrought- 
iron piles in 20ft. bays. At the outer end an 
L-piece is built at right angles to the main portion, 
measuring 180ft. in length, and being of the same 
construction as the other part. The pier is pro- 
vided with hydraulic hoists, cranes, capstans, &c., 
and has every arrangement for the convenience of the 
mercantile marine. The mechanical arrangements 
‘connected with these works were carried out by the 
author under Mr. Bower, the contractor and lessee 
of the pier. 

Licgur Ramways.—One of the provisions of the 
Regulation of Railways Act, passed last session, 
hardly appears, as the Railway News observes, to 
have received the attention its importance merits. 
We allude to the granting of facilities for the con- 
struction of light railways, by obviating the neces- 
sity of costly applications to Parliament for private 
bills, a power of authorisation being vested in the 
Board of Trade. The following are the clauses 
referred to:—“ 27.—The Board of Trade may, by 
license, authorise a company applying for it to con- 
struct and work, or to work as a light railway, the 
whole or any part of a railway which the company 
has power to construct and work. 28.—A light 
railway shall be constructed and worked subject to 
such conditions and regulations as the Board of 
Trade may from time to time impose or make; 
provided that (1) the regulations respecting the 
weight of locomotive engines, carriages, and vehicles, 
to be used on such railway, shall not authorise a 
greater weight than eight tons to be brought upon 
the rails by one pair of wheels; (2) the regulations 
respecting the speed of trains shall not authorise a 
rate of speed exceeding at any time twenty-five 
‘miles‘an hour.” Considering the great value of rail- 
Way communication to the agricultural and trading 
interests, it is much to be desired that a network of 
cheap auxiliary lines should be laid throughout the 
country, affording the local accommodation which 
the great trunk lines cannot be expected to provide. 
Most of the short branch lines of existing railways, 
particularly in agricultural districts, are so unremu- 
nerative, and such a dead weight to the companies 
working them, that there certainly will be very few 
more of such railways built. A much cheaper style 
of construction and working must in future be 
adopted for branch lines, if they are to be made 
profitable, and landowners and local interests will do 
well to undertake a work in which railway companies 
for some time will be slow to take theinitiative. The 
great landowners particularly might be expected 
to give all the assistance in their power 
towards the construction of cheap lines, which 
Would ‘soon repay their cost in addition to the 
value of property, while railway companies will be 
. to give every encouragement to what would 
‘Prove important feeders of traffic, The facilities 


granted by the Act referred to removes all diffi- 
culties from the establishment of a widespread system 
of auxiliary lines, and with such hopeful examples as 
the Festiniog before us, local enterprise must indeed 
be dead in any district that remains cut off from 
railway communication. These views have been 
very ably expressed by Mr. Henry S. Ellis, who, in 
a paper read before the Exeter Chamber of Com- 
merce, gave the particulars of a line in Bucking- 
hamshire, constructed on the Duke of Buckingham’s 
property, running from the Quainton-road Station 
of the Aylesbury and Buckingham Railway to the 
village of Brill, witha branch to Wootton—in all, 
about seven miles. The country traversed is entirely 
agricultural, and the line, following closely the 
surface of the ground, has been constructed at a cost 
of £1,400 per mile. The line returns between 13 
and 14 per cent. on the outlay. 


Tue Instirvurion or Crviz EnGrverrs.—The 
first weekly meeting of this Society for the session 
1872-3 was held on Tuesday the 12th inst., Mr. 
Hawksley, President, in the chair. At this meeting 
the names of thirty candidates, who will be balloted 
for on the 3rd prox., were announced, including three 
Members ‘and twenty-seven Associates. A report 
was brought up from the Council, stating that they 
had, under the provisions of the bye-laws, transferred 
Mr. G. Hardinge, M.A., from the class of Associate to 
that of Member; also that the following candidates 
had been admitted Students of the Institution, viz. : 
Messrs. James Gordon Brickenden, John Shanks 
Brodie, William Westlake Cadman, Henry Davy, 
James Richard Fletcher, John Alfred Griffiths, 
Charles Hastings Mackie, Frank Salter, B. Sc., 
William Elvin Sant, William Harry Scriven, Edwin 
James White, and John Hamilton Wicksteed. The 
discussion upon Professor Abel’s paper on “ Explo- 
sive agents applied to Industrial Purposes” was 
continued throughout the evening, and not having 
been concluded, it was announced that it would be 
resumed at the meeting on Tuesday, the 19th inst. 
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Manual of Buhl- Work and Marquetry, with De- 
signs, by W. Bemrose, Jun, (London: Bemrose & Son), 


is intended for the guidance of amateurs. Thedirec- 


tions are clear as far as they go, but not much can be 
said for the designs.—Life of Richard Trevithick, by 
Francis Trevithick, C.E. (London: E. & F. N. Spon), 
Vol. II., is, like its predecessor, full of information, 
but so badly arranged as to deter any one not imme- 
diately interested from attempting to read it.— 
Strength of Materials and Structures, by John 
Anderson, C.E., LL.D., F.R.S.E. (London: Long- 
mans), is another of the valuable ‘“ Text Books of 
Science,” now being published by Messrs. Longmans. 
The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee of 
the effective manner in which his subject has been 
treated. The treatise is divided into two parts— 
the strength of materials as depending on their 
quality, and the strength of structures depending on 
the form and arrangement of their parts, and on the 
materials of which they are constructed.—The Civil 
Service Arithmetic, by R. Johnston, new edition 
(London: Longmans), is tolerably well known—as 
are most of the author’s educational works—by Civil 
Service candidates. Some of the papers set in recent 
examinations enhance the value of the present edition. 
—The Royal Guide to the London Charities for 
1872-3, by H. Fry, tenth annual edition (London ; 
R. Hardwicke), is too well known to need more than 
mention. In his conduct of the ‘‘ Guide” during its 
ten years’ existence the editor has, of course, had 
opportunities for observation of the work done by the 
London charities, and in a preface to the present issue 
he points out that one of the most remarkable features 
of the past ten years’ history has been the rapid in- 
crease in the number of convalescent hospitals. He 
also adds some suggestions for the more thorough 
organisation and co-operation of the various societies, 
with the view to the more complete relief of the really 
poor, and the detection and punishment of the pro- 
fessional mendicant.—A First Book of Mining and 
Quarrying (London: Lockwood & Co.) is said to be 
intended to meet the want experienced by teachers of 
the young in mineral districts of a book giving a 
general outline of the industries of such districts in a 
simple manner. If it does this it does nothing more, 
and seems hardly worthy of a place in the well- 
known Weale’s series, of which it forms a part. 
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Blaby Union Chapel was reopened on Tuesday 
week, after rebuilding at a cost of £270, from designs 
by Mr. Macaulay, architect. 

At a meeting of the Commitiee of the Lincoln 
Diocésan Architectural Society on Friday week, 
Mr. Fowler's design for the new tower of Sixhills 
Church was generally approved. 


Huilding Intelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Avocu.—A new Presbyterian Church is in course 
of erection at Avoch, N.B. It isin the form of a 
parallelogram, and is arranged to contain 400 sittings. 
The walls are of stone, of a reddish-brown colour, 
with freestone finishings. ‘The interior is finished 
with red pine throughout, the roof being supported 
by arched principal couples resting on corbels of stone, 
and boarded for slates. A gallery extends across 
the west end, and the pulpit is placed at the east end. 
The seats are open benches with ornamental ends. 
The windows are of stained glass throughout. The 
church is being carried out from the drawings of 
Mr. Alexander Ross, architect, Inverness, 


Brieuron.—The foundation stone of the new 
Church of S, Martin, Brighton, was laid on Monday. 
The building is from the design of Mr. Somers Clarke, 
Jun. The building will be constructed of the yellow 
bricks of the neighbourhood, with red brick arches, 
window-heads, and strings. The church will seat 
1,169 persons. The contract for carrying out the 
work, minus the tower above the roof line, is taken 
by Mr. Jabez Reynolds for £11,500. 


CuurcH GrestEy.—The ancient parish church at 
Church Gresley was reopened on the 5th inst., after 
partial restoration. A large new chancel ha& been 
added, and the whole of the interior of the fabric 
has ‘been entirely renovated. The old box pews 
have been swept away, and comfortable sittings of a 
modern character substituted. The work has been 
done by Mr. G. Lilley, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Mr. 
A. W. Blomfield, of London, being the architect. . 


GuaAscow.—The foundation stone of a new United 
Presbyterian Church was laid at Glasgow on Friday 
last. The building is in the Gothic style, andis con- 
structed so that a spire may be added, if required. 
It is about 70ft. square, exclusive of the session- 
house, vestry, &c., which abut on the east side. The 
building is estimated to accommodate 1,100 persons, 
and will cost about £5,000. 


Horsracu.—On Friday week opening services of 
Union Chapel were celebrated. The building is in 
the Romanesque style of architecture, and is divided 
internally into nave and aisles by two rows of iron 
columns supporting semicircular arches. Over the 
arches is a clerestory lighted by semi-headed win- 
dowing arranged in couplets. The material for the 
walling is white Whittlesey brick and Bath stone. 
The front of the chapel has a gabled centre, con- 
taining in its upper stage a three-light semi-headed 
window, with detached shafts and moulded arches, 
and in the lower stage five semi-headed windows. 
The chapel, when the end gallery is added, will seat 
about 350 persons; and attached to it is a school- 
room, vestry, and out-buildings. The contract for 
the building has been executed by Mr. Chappell, of 
Holbeach. The architect is Mr. Tait, of Leicester. 


Liverpoon.—On Thursday week the memorial 
stone of a new Methodist chapel was laid in Grove- 
street, Liverpool. The cost will be £6,500. The 
style of the building will be Lombardic; the prin- 
cipal features of the elevation to Grove-street being 
a tower and spire at the north angle of the building, 
with an entrance doorway to the church, vestries, 
and gallery. The height of the tower and spire will 
be 85ft. The principal entrance will be at the south 
angle of the building, under a stone portico, sup- 
ported on columns, with carved caps. The church 
will be lighted with five large circular-headed mullion 
windows on each side, besides three large windows in 
the gallery floor, of back elevation. The elevation 
to Grove-street, tower, and portico, will be faced with 
Yorkshire shoddies, and the dressings to the doors, 
windows, cornices, &c., will be of Stourton stone. 
The interior of the church is to be divided into three 
bays by the iron columns supporting the gallery 
beams being continued up to the roof timbers. The 
roof is to be flat, formed into panels. The centre bay 
will be 34ft. high from the floor of the church, and 
the side, bays over the galleries 28ft. Accommoda- 
tion will be provided for 900 persons. The size of 
the church is—width, 67ft. by 48ft. 8in., inside, and 
across the transept 54ft. 5in. wide. Inthe basement 
of the building is a large school-room, 55ft. 6in. by 
48it. 3in., and across the transept 53ft., and 13ft. 
6in. high. The contract for the building is £5,130, 
and the works are being carried out by Messrs. Litt 
& Wilkinson, builders, Bootle, from the plans of 
Mr. W. I. Mason, architect. 


QuaRNDON.—The foundation stone of a new 
church at Quarndon was laid by Lady Scarsdale on 
Tuesday week. The site is beautifully situate at'the 
top of Quarndon, adjoining the new schools, and 
; when erected the edifice will be seen for many miles 
} round, It will consist of nave, two side aisles, chan- 
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cel, with organ chamber and vestry, tower, and spire. 
The extreme length of the building is 82ft., and 
width 50ft. The height of tower and spire to the top 
of the vane will be 80ft; the height from floor to 
ridge will be 40ft. The tower will be placed at the 
south-west angle, near to the high road. The en- 
trance to the church will be through a porch of the 
right side. The vestry will be on the same side, 
having a separate entrance ; beneath will be the vault 
for heating furnace. The land slopes very much to- 
wards the east-end, so that under the chancel, &c., 
will be space for storage, if required. Under the 
floors will be arches throughout. The naye roof is 
to be supported on each side by a series of *stone 
moulded arches with labels on stone columns, and will 
be formed with frame principals and purlins; the 
spaces between showing as panels, boarded and 
moulded, all being exposed to view. The chancel 
roof is to be boarded under the timbers, and divided 
into panels by moulded ribs and carved bosses at the 
intersections. The roofs to aisles correspond with 
that of the nave. All the roofs are to be covered 
with Westmoreland slates. The sittings will be open 
benches placed on raised wood floors, and the aisles 
paved with ornamental tiles. Accommodation is 
provided for 360 persons. The style of Gothic adopted 
is that which prevailed in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. The design was prepared by 
Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, architects, and the works 
are being carried out under their direction by Mr. 
Edwin Thompson, contractor, all of Derby. 


Srppon.—The parish church of Sibdon was re- 
opened on Tuesday week, after restoration. The 
alterations have been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Nicholson, of Hereford, and the 
church is seated to accommodate about 100 wor- 
shippers. The cost of the restoration is about £600. 


Sraunton.—The parish church of Staunton was 
reopened on Sunday week. Mr. W. H. Hugall was 
the architect. The new works include new roofs to 
the nave and south aisle, the plaster which had so 
long hidden the old timber in the ceiling of the 
datter having been removed. The ancient south 
transept has been entirely rebuilt. 


Wanpsworts-Roap.—A new Baptist chapel isin 
course of erection at the corner of Victoria-road, 
Wandsworth-road. The exterior is faced with white 
Burham bricks, enlivened with bands of red bricks. 
‘There are two towers in front, 12ft. square, and 
50ft. high, used for the purpose of ventilation. The 
entrance will be by a flight of stone steps into a 
porch formed by ornamental brick columns, and 
variegated brick arches. The roof is open timbered, 
the timbers being supported by circular ribs springing 
from ornamental iron columns. The chapel is being 
built by Mr. W. Higgs, of Vauxhall, from designs 
furnished by Mr. W. Higgs, Jun., architect. 


WINCHESTER.—The Church of S. Maurice, Win- 
chester, has undergone alterations and improvements 
internally during the past few weeks, the contractor 
being Mr. E. Carter. The alterations include the 
removal ana some slight repairs to the organ, which 
now occupies a position in the eastern end of the 
southern aisle. The whole of the pews have been 
replaced with benches, the reading desk has been 
moved, and the pulpit lowered, whilst the eastern 
wall over the communion table has been decorated in 
polychrome and stencil, the design carried out being 
by Messrs. Cox & Son, of Southampton-street. The 
chancel will be paved with encaustic tiles, and the 
entire cost will be £800. 


BUILDINGS. 


BroxBurn.—The memorial stone of a new public 
hall and Working Men’s Institute waslaid at Broxburn, 
N.B., on Friday last. The erection will be a simple 
oblong building, with Gothic details. The architect 
is Mr. James Fairley, Edinburgh. 


DrirrieLp.—At the usual fortnightly meeting of 
the Driffield School Board, held on Thursday week, 
the following tenders were received for the 
erection of the schools, including fittings, &c. :— 
Messrs. Bretherick, Gage, & Co., Norton and Drif- 
field, £5,396 16s.; J. F. Shepherdson, Driffield, 
£4,795; J. Brown, York, £4,695; Thos. Foster & 
Son, Driffield, £4,645; Thos. Teal Dickinson, Drif- 
field, £4,626 15s. 6d; Joseph Berry, Driffield, 
£4,580; Hewson, Brothers, Driffield, £4,566 6s. 6d. ; 
the tender of Messrs. Hewson, Brothers being ac- 
cepted. On the motion of the chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Wrangham, it was agreed to make applica- 
tion to the Public Works Loan Commissioners for a 
loan of £5,800, for defraying the cost of the building 
and incidental expenses that might arise thereon. 
The cost of the building, as estimated by Mr. Paull, 
the architect, was £4,723. 


LiverPoor.—Compton House, Liverpool, is about 
to be converted into an hotel, from designs by Messrs. 
Culshaw & Sumners, of that town. The ground 


floor will be so divided as to form four shops, and 
the whole of the remaining floors will be devoted to 
the purposes of the hotel. The scheme contemplates 
the formation of a grand vestibule in the centre of 
the present building, which will be quite distinct from 
the lower floors, and will be used exclusively by the 
visitors. The upper stories will be devoted to dor- 
mitories, with the exception of the fifth story, on 
which all the culinary arrangements will be carried 
out. 


Mrppieron.—The directors of the Union Bank 
of Manchester a few years ago purchased some pro- 
perty in the Market-place, Middleton, and in it 
established one of these branch banks, subsequently 
altering and re-adapting the premises, to make them 
more convenient. These improvements (which have 
recently been completed) have been necessarily slow, 
owing to the contract having to be carried out in 
sections, so as not to interfere with the banking 
business, which was continued in the building. The 
alterations consisted principally in removing the 
lower portion of the elevation fronting the Market- 
place, and substituting in its stead a dado of York- 
shire Pierpoint stone, having amoulded cornice, that 
also forms the sill for an arcade of windows above, 
and which have columns, caps, label mould, and 
arches (with semi-circular intrados and pointed 
extrados) of polished Yorkshire stone. The various 
improvements have been designed and supervised by 
Mr. James Redford, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester ; 
and have been satisfactorily carried out by Mr. 
John Grundy, stonemason, as general contractor ; 
with Messrs. Turner for carpenters and joiners; Mr. 
Ogden, bricklayer ; Mr. Dean, plumber, glazier, &e. ; 
and Mr, Fitzgerald, plasterer ; all of whom belong 
to the district. 


SALTBURN-BY-THE SpHA.—The new Convalescent 
Home, Saltburn-by-the Sea, has been completed. 
The family of Pease, whose name has now become 
a household word in South Durham and _ the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and whose works and 
workmen are scattered throughout various portions 
of these counties, have not only been at the entire 
cost of the new building, amounting to upwards of 
£12,000, but will also be at the entire expense of 
its continued maintenance for the injured and sick 
amongst their workpeople. Fur some time past the 
patients have been located in premises in the neigh- 
bourhood, which, having been found much too small, 
an eligible site was purchased from the Saltburn 
Improvement Company. The services of Mr. 
Thomas Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle, having 
been secured, and a design adopted, somewhat after 
the celebrated convalescent home at Vincennes, a 
contract was entered into in 1870, and the works 
have been regularly pushed forward since that time. 
The site selected is on an elevated situation, with 
easy approaches to the sea beach, and the building, 
which is of a somewhat plain and substantial charac- 
ter, depends for effect more upon its bold outline of 
gables, roofs, and chimneys, together with the colour 
of the different materials used, in conjunction with 
the cool gray sea skyline, than upon its mere archi- 
tectural pretentions. The style of architecture 
adopted is domestic Gothic, freely treated, and the 
materials employed throughout are white brick, with 
warm cream coloured stone dressings. Green West- 
moreland slates have been used for the whole of the 
roofs, and the ridges are finished a deep red colour. 
The chimneys, which have ventilating flues attached, 
are boldly treated in groups. The frontage of the 
building is about 200ft. long; the building itself is 
formed in two parallel lines reaching about 100ft. 
from front to back, the front line being appropriated 
to kitchen offices, washhouse, laundry, and such 
like purposes. To secure warmness and dryness 
the whole of the walls have been built hollow ; 
the floors of the corridors are of coloured tiles by 
Minton, Hollins, & Co., while the floors of the 
dormitories, day rooms, and sick wards are laid with 
pitch pine; the staircases are all of stone. Accom- 
modation is provided for fifty patients. The warm- 
ing is secured by open fireplaces, with gill backs, 
which supply warm air from openings in front of 
the grate; and the ventilation is secured by 
means of these stoves, as well as by Sherringham 
valves for the inlet of fresh air and ventilating 
flues in connection with the fire-flues and the outlet of 
the foul air. Messrs. Robson & Son; of Darlington, 
were the sole contractors for the building works, and 
Messrs. Walker & Emley, of Newcastle, for the 
engineering works. The sub-contractors were as 
follows:—For the carpenters’ and joiners’ work, 
Messrs. Bridges & Robson, of Hartlepool; for the 
plumbers’ and gasfitters’ work, Mr. Johnson, of Dar- 
lington; for the plasterers’ work, Mr. Ormerod, of 
Carlisle ; for the ironfounders’ work, Messrs. Walker 
& Emley, of Newcastle; for the painters’ and 
glaziers’ work, Mr. T. C. Tomkins, of Saltburn. Mr. 
R. Robinson, of Darlington, was clerk of the works 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requesst 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space - 
allotted to correspondence.] os a 


To OuR READERS.— We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. i 
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NOTICE. i : al 

The time for sending in the drawings for the BUILDING | 
News School Planning Competition is extended to the 
30th of November, 1872. For particulars, see BUILDING 
News, August 9, 1872, p. 102, and Answers to Correspon- 
dents, September 6, 1872, tah | 
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REcErvsp.—A. H. B.—T, W. H—A. 0.—W. G.B—J, BW. 
—Purifier.—J. A. B—E. M. & Oo.—A. L. GW. AS: 
J. N.—S. Bros. & Co.—A. B. C.—Two Architect's Assis- 
tants.—T. A. G.—J. H. W. em, 


ALEX. Ross.—The photos. to hand. fc 


W. ALLEN Drixon.—The small photo. to hand. Should, 
like to see drawing. 4 


ATTENTION.—It is probably a local motto. teen 


Gis 
F, E.—Your letter on architects’ assistants is too insipid 
for our columns. : 


Q. B. P.—Not in our line. Ask through the 
Mechanic. 


FRANK BEALE (Builder and General Contractor, Andover); 
has sent us a puffing paragraph about the restoration of 
Andover Congregational Chapel. It appears that he: 
has made ‘quite 2 model interior” of it. “(The work) 
has been executed, in first-class style, by Mr. Frank 
Beale, builder,” ‘who also prepared the plans and 
specifications; anditis but justice to say that it has 
been carried out with great judgment and skill,” 
Frank Beale must be a man of versatile ability. He 
can prepare plans for the restoration of a Congrega-| 
tional church, so as to make it ‘ quite a model interior;’| 
he can execute the work “with great judgment and 
skill;” and he can beat the ordinary penny-a-liner in 
describing what he has done. 


S. 8S. STALLWOOD.—The drawing to hand. a 
ONE INTENDED FOR THE PROFESSION.—Specify | 
! 


: 
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definitely what information you require through Inter-. 
communication. aah 


E. P. G.—Too late. 
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a ( 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF ARCHITECTS | 
ASSISTANTS. a, 

To the Editor of the Buitpine News. Gi 


Srr,—I am glad to see this matter is likely to be 
thoroughly gone into, as it concerns the welfare 0’ 
such a large class of the profession. It appears & 
me that the best way of satisfactorily settling 1 
would be for the London and other architectura 
associations, to whom we look for professional guid: 
ance, to appoint a committee, which, in communi’ 
cation with the Royal Institute of British Architects) 
should fully investigate the matter, and place it 0! 
a firm and just basis. It is evident, even to out 
siders, that the present position of architects 
assistants is a very unenviable one. In comparisol 
with clerks in businesses, &c., our pay is ridiculousl, 
small, and when one considers the range of scientifi 
and artistic training a good assistant has to ge 
through, involving a considerable expenditure Ub 
money and much study, which clerks in businesse 
do not concern themselves at all with, I think tha 
architects’ assistants are most unfairly and unjustl; ei 
paid, and that the Royal Institute of British Archi : 
tects, together with all other architectural association 
professing to promote the well-being of the architec 
tnral profession, as well as architecture, should co) 
operate in redressing this evil. Of course, in pay 
assistants better it would be necessary to know tha 
one assistant is more competent than another ; testi 
monials give very little information on this poin’ 
and, as a class, are very shaky things to trust. 
assist in discriminating between good, bad, and ir ‘ 
different assistants, the examinations held by th : 
R.I.B.A. are very valuable as far as they go, but — 
appears to me that if some alterations could be mac 
in them they would become much more valuable an 
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tual. At present, the examinations for the 
ss of Proficiency are held in London only; this 
snot give a country assistant much chance of 
iiling himself of them, for few country assistants 
ald, or could, afford (with their present salaries) 
travel 250 miles to London, pay examination fee, 
| the expense of a fortnight’s residence there, and 
mney back with, perhaps, after all, the chance of 
ling by a few marks. Could not the examina- 
ns be made to resemble in some sort the examina- 
as held by the Department of Science and Art, 
1 be held in every town in which any members of 
R.L.B.A. reside, by means of written papers of 
stions transmitted from the R.I.B.A. (provided, 
course, that application has been made from those 
yns for examination), which papers of questions 
uld be so framed as to cover more ground than at 
sent, so as to admit of the examiners placing 
sed candidates in three or more standards? In 
3 manner a candidate could be examined in the 
m in which he resides, or one not far off, and have 
chance of passing in either of the standards from 
same questions, which papers of questions could 
ily be transmitted to London, to be there 
mined, after which candidates should be informed 
which standard they have passed, or if they have 
ed altogether. 
ot very many assistants would give themselves 
trouble and expense of passing these examina- 
s if there was not some inducement of a better 
ition in the future held out to themif they passed, 
1 would therefore suggest that the members of 
R.I.B.A, should pledge themselves in future to 
e a passed candidate as an assistant in preference 
me who has not passed, and to pay him a salary 
ying with the standard in which he has passed. 
these means, I believe the position of assistants 
uid be very much improved, and we should not 
1 find, as now, really good assistants working for 
same salaries as others greatly their inferiors. 
. pay of assistants who had not passed would 
1 become lower than at present, but, on the other 
d, that of passed assistants would rise, and a 
ies of winnowing begin which would tend to drive 
of the profession assistants who would not, or 
ld not pass, and thus architecture, encumbered 
i these ‘‘dead loads” no more, would progress 
1 renewed spirit and vigour, being urged onward 
a highly trained brotherhood of workers zealous 
her welfare.—I am, &c. 


A Country ASSISTANT. 


mR,—It has afforded me much pleasure to see 
rcolumns opened to a discussion on the above 
ject, and I would venture to put a few queries 
ints for discussion. I would ask, are we not 
selves to blame in not asserting our just rights? 
we not humiliate ourselves by asking compara- 
ly small salaries for work—brain work—which 
10t be done by mere mechanical draughtsmen ? 
not assistants generally who become practising 
itects, immediately they commence their practice, 
re pupils and their premiums as numerously as 
ible, and, indeed, employ, in many cases, inefti- 
t but cheap draughtsmen, perhaps some am- 
yus outsider ‘‘ who has a taste for drawing,” and 
his paltry sum in consideration of picking up 
t few crumbs may fall to his lot from the study 
is employer’s work? Also do not our leading 
loyers, by their example, influence the whole 
em, to the injury of the qualified articled assis- 
'; aud do not we all know of cases in which 
lemen of education and means are allowed to 
» their time (which time, by the way, they hardly 
w how to spend) in offices of architects who are 
the top of the tree in the eyes of the public? 
eover, do we not quietly submit to these in- 
ions, and in our turn, if the present system do 
change, will we not reap similar fruits for our- 
es? I firmly believe your correspondent ‘‘ W. 8.” 
asserted the opinion of our whole body, when 
ays that the blame attaches itself to our “‘leading 
Litects,” 

iis possible that the bitter memory of enduring 
Suffering in their former capacity of assistant 
uitects spurs them on till they find themselves 
ing to others as they have been done by,” and, 
his be so, can they be expected to deal out even- 
ded justice to their (shall we say?) unfortunate 
hren—pardon me, employés/ Again, can we 
of our present salaries afford to buy those 
ssary helps in the way of books; or find means 
ravel here and there (as I maintain we ought) to 
ady from the life,” so to speak, those examples 
ur art which are as our very meat and drink ? 
as assistant architects, cannot possibly make 
lway, or even keep pace with the rapid progress 
le in other professions. Surely something is 
ng in this state of things! 


Is it possible that we assistants are behind our 
fellow men in the matter of industry? I would 
answer certainly not! For I believe, as a rule (and 
I take my own observation as a guide), that archi- 
tectural assistants work, study, and plod as much as, 
if not more than, the students of other professions ; 
and correspondingly I have found them patient 
under small remuneration, enduring slights, and 
indeed in some cases positive insults, from their 
favoured employers, which the merest hand-to-mouth 
labourer would resist unflinchingly. Nay! I believe 
we will very soon have no social status at all, if we 
do not take some bold, manly course to convince our 
employers of our determination to have jnstice done. 
Surely, we are not so apathetic as to fear taking 
some decided and united action in this matter. 
I think not! But if this discussion should fall 
through before any definite resolution is arrived at, 
then I should say “‘ Farewell hope!” we must plod on, 
lower and lower in the scale, trusting some kind ray 
of light in the way of practice may illumine our 
otherwise sombre path—welcome, if it only scare 
away fora time the darkness of actual despair.— 
Tan, &c., Ts5s B; 


Srr,—I most heartily hope that now the payment 
of architects’ assistants has received some attention 
in the columns of your journal, we shall have 
a little more consideration given us than is at pre- 
sent accorded by our masters. I have no doubt a 
great many have, like myself, given their £150 or 
£200 premium, expecting to learn a profession at 
which they may, when the term of their articles 
expires, be able to earn at least a comfortable living. 
Now I am sure it is very different ; masters when 
they cannot obtain a high premium with a pupil, 
and do not care to pay an assistant, will accept 
perhaps £20 from one in a more humble situation, 
paying him from four to nine shillings per week. 
Thus, there are many who cannot obtain a situation 
in consequence of there being so many candidates by 
this means, and any one who would be entirely de- 
pendent upon his exertions for a living would far 
better have chosen to be a factory man—as regards 
payment. ‘In fact, an association of some kind is 
most essential, and architects would then find that their 
ill-paid assistants could not be done without, and that 
to live themselves they must give their assistants suffi- 
cient salary to livein a better manner than they do at 
present. All other professions—I can hardly believe 
it is one—are far better paid than ours, and an 
assistant, unless he be a perfect encyclopedia of his 
profession at a very early age, had far better be 
dead than alive. Trusting other assistants will 
come in a body to the pages of our sympathiser, the 
Buitpine News, and pour out their troubles, I 
am, &c., A Groanine PupPitL. 


CRAGSIDE. 


S1r,—The well-deserved encomium which you last 
week, and also on previous occasions, bestowed on 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, will, I think, be echoed by the 
profession at large. More especially deserving is 
that tribute of admiration when we remember that the 
stylewhich Mr. Shaw has chosen—viz., part stone and 
part timber construction—is the most difficult, of all 
styles, of a successful artistic treatment. Hence very 
few architects indeed are found to adopt that style, 
except in such toy-like structures as entrance lodges, 
gardeners’ cottages, &c. Although, for reasons of 
economy and other causes, that method of construc- 
tion is not likely to be to any great extent the style 
of the future, yet there are certain features of Mr. 
Shaw’s designs which the profession would do well to 
imitate. I refer to the chimney stacks. It would 
be difficult to invent anything more hideous than the 
cowls and other marvellously ingenious structures 
which disfigure the skylines of nearly all modern 
buildings. The cost of those deformities is some- 
times considerable, but the annoyance of the smoky 
chimney is sufficient to blind the owner to all the 
excellences of the design, especially if comfort may 
have been sacrificed for effect. Now, the great fault 
in modern flues is that they are too small, and not 
carried sufficiently high into the air. A flue, 9in. by 
Yin., carried a few inches above the ridge, is generally 
deemed sufficient, but sooner or later the inevitable 
cowl or pot appears. I do not know what reasons 
induced Mr. Shaw to design those picturesque chim- 
ney stacks, which contribute very much indeed to 
the grouping and outline of his buildings, but from 
the height which they are carried into the air they 
are likely to prevent the nuisance of a smoky chim- 
ney. In a building of the last century, which I have 
lately remodelled, the flues were 18in. by 12in., and 
the chimney throats enormously large, all in interior 
walls, in which the draught was always excellent, 
without the use of the cowl or the pot.—I am, &e., 

H. 


SCOTLAND. 


Sm,—The left bank of the river Tay has of late 
years undergone a decided change, and certainly a 
very great improvement. Instead of, as a few years 
ago, the bank being studded with old and ruinous 
tenements, small orchard patches, &c., gradually 
sloping down to the water’s edge, a very sub- 
stantial wall has been brought up from the bed 
of the river to the level of High-street, and the slope 
been made up; and the street, which will constitute 
one of the most enjoyable drives and promenades of 
our fair city, is at present being macadamized. On 
its side already stands some of the best specimens of 
street architecture of which our city can boast, includ- 
ing the new Free Church (S. John’s), lately erected by 
that congregation, at a costof about £10,000, from the 
drawings of Mr. John Honeyman, Jun., architect, 
Glasgow. A block of a very superior kind has also 
been erected from the drawings of Mr. Andrew 
Heiton, architect, Perth, for the proprietor, Samuel 
Cowan, Esq., of the Perthshire Advertiser, and 
which new block will consist of premises for the 
publication of the said paper, the Government offices 
of the city, law and other offices, the third story 
being divided off into flats. Other buildings are in 
course of erection, and before long another decided 
feature will be added to this city.—I am, &c., 


Perth, Noy. 6. J. F. 


A PLEA FOR BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


Sir,—It has long been a mystery to me that 
builders’ clerks are content with receiving the low rate 
of remuneration paid them, and that nothing has 
been done for their benefit, except in Manchester, 
where the long hours have been shortened. As 
operatives in all branches of the building trade have 
either had some concession granted them as to 
working hours or increase of wages, I am surprised 
that builders’ clerks should not stir themselves to ’ 
improve their position, and get the office hours, which 
are very much too long, altered from 6 to 6 to (say) 
9 o’clock to 5.30. The salary paid clerks in Bir- 
mingham and neighbouring towns is only equal to 
the wages that a navvy can earn, viz., 25s. per week, 
and less than a good bricklayer or carpenter gets; a 
few clerks who get 30s. consider it a good salary. 
Now, taking into consideration that a builder’s clerk 
must have had an expensive education, and that he 
has much longer hours to work than an architect’s 
assistant, and has often to perform exactly the same 
work, in making plans, taking out quantities, and 
estimating, and that there are more intricate and 
varied calculations in the building trade than any 
other, I think most unprejudiced persons will allow 
that our office hours are too long, and that we are 
inadequately remunerated for our services. 

By reason of their paying such low salaries builders 
frequently experience losses from embezzlement by 
their clerks, and the blame is mostly attributable to 
the builders themselves, as they ought not to expect 
integrity and ability for a mere nominal salary. 

Hoping to hear the opinion of other clerks on this 
subject, and that you will kindly allow me space for 
this in your next issue, I am, &c., 


A Butiper’s CLERK. 


GOTHIC FURNITURE. 


Srr,—You have recently published various illustra- 
tions of furniture in the ‘‘so-called” Medizval style. 
As your good taste in artistic matters is fully recog- 
nised by all who read your paper, and as you do not 
venture to eulogise these productions, I suppose I may 
safely infer that they are given as warnings of what 
should be avoided. At the same time, it is puzzling to 
understand why architects should take the trouble to 
produce designs for furniture, and too often for build- 
ings also, which are evidently based on the harshest, 
crudest, baldest, most angular and least interesting 
forms they can select, and that the details and orna- 
ments, if they can be so called, should partake of the 
same character ; also, that they should so restrict them- 
selves to a wearisome repetition of notches and stop 
chamfers, almost always as angular and ungraceful as 
the general outlines. 

When will designers understand that wood is a mate- 
rial susceptible of receiving the most delicate curves and 
mouldings, the most intricate and beautiful surface- 
ornament, as well as the boldest relieved work, and 
that it requires only good and artistic taste to apply 
these agreeably; that there is no special artistic 
merit in kitchen-dressers and plate-racks, rabbit- 
hutches or washerwomen’s clothes’ horses, packing- 
cases, &c., which seem to be the inspiring “ motifs ” 
of our modern designers. Not only is this absence of 
elegance, grace, and beauty sought for, but we are 
presented with sections, plans, and details, to enable 
others to reproduce these abortions, though there is 
apparently no more need of such plans than there 
would be for a three-legged stool, or a butcher’s 
block, with which these productions are about ona 
par in artistic treatment. 

I appeal to your readers, professional or otherwise, 
whether they do not know at the first glance that 
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modern Medieval furniture, as at present rendered, is 
both mean and ugly to the most intense and painful 
degree. There is no necessity to run into the other 
extreme of “rococo ” extravagance, as we did fifty 
years ago, or less, to obtain well designed furniture ; 
nor is there anything unconstructional in the intro- 
duction of sufficient curved lines, mouldings, and orna- 
ment to secure beauty. If this is ever the case it 
arises from want of ability in the designer. A very 
little study of old examples will show how much en- 
richment can be used without in any way concealing, 
or even modifying, construction; designers may learn 
also how long straight lines were usually relieved by 
curved or running patterns of great beauty, not by 
senseless notches; how curved constructional lines 
were usually free from enrichment beyond delicate and 
appropriate mouldings, and how the miserable pegs 
that do duty for shafts in modern work and are utterly 
unappropriate in wood work, except where it assimi- 
lates to stone, were entirely eschewed. In fact, the 
lavish and senseless use of small shafts, and the exclu- 
sion or degradation of mouldings, is the bane of 
modern design. In old furniture the ruling principle 
of ornament appears to be that it is used to harmonise 
and soften the hardness of constructive lines. In 
modern furniture these are emphasized, and being 
already painfully harsh the result is as bad as it is pos- 
sible to make it. The remarks I have made will apply 
to ecclesiastical as well as to domestic furniture. Itis 
only necessary to compare the fittings of a fifteenth 
century church with almost any modern one to feel 
how mean and crude is all the woodwork of the latter, 
not only from its contempt of appropriate form and 
decoration, but in the poverty of its framing and the 
flimsiness of its material.—I am, &c., E. W. C. 


ANOTHER SKETCH-BOOK. 


Srr,—There is, it appears to me, little doubt that 
good reason exists for starting such a sketch-book as 
Suggested in your last numbers. In the hope that one 
may be set on foot, I venture to make a few remarks. 
There can hardly be a doubt that measured drawings 
are far more useful than mere sketches, but the object 
of all sketching for the architect being to educate his 
hand for design, it follows that a cymagraph should 
only be used afterwards as a test of the correctness of 
what has been already sketched and measured. The 
use of such an instrument in the place of sketching 
mouldings must act on the hand like that of the 
camera lucida on ordinary sketching, rendering it weak 
and unready in design. Besides, I would rather depend 
‘even for correctness on a moulding measured and 
sketched by one who understands how to do so, than 
on any taken by a cymagraph. 


In regard to setting aside a certain subject for a 
certain time, a sketch-book should be useful for re- 
ference, and to be so it is necessary that there should 
be a certain class of subjects only admitted. Any one 
period, however, is sufficient to fill volumes and volumes 
alone, besides encouraging the idea, now only too pre- 
valent, that good work is to be found in one date more 
than another. I would, however, suggest that some 
one feature, such as doorways, fonts, woodwork, house 
fittings, &c., be chosen, and any date admitted. I think 
arcades would not be a bad one to begin with, as it is 
a subject of which everybody must have dozens of ex- 
amples measured, and a book containing nothing but 
these, with their mouldings, would be very valuable. 
Isee no reason why foreign as well as English work 
should not be admitted. 


The contributors to lithograph their own drawings, 
or, if for photo.-lithography, drawing in Morrell’s 
writing ink is almost preferable to Indian ink, as 
every line is equally dark.—I am, &c., dead @yspul BR 


CARLISLE LIBERALITY. 


Srr,—I herewith forward you another instance of 
the more advanced stage competitions have arrived at 
in the north. You will observe that no premium is 
offered, and no guarantee that the successful architect 
may be allowed to carry out the work on the usual 
terms. With respect to the amount allowed for these 
extensive premises, the sum is totally inadequate, and 
will simply be, in the end, a repetition of the Chorley 
Town Hall Competition. I trust the profession may 
be able to withhold from this tempting bait :— 


CARLISLE PuBLic Hatt ComPpany.—ParRmTrcu- 
LARS FOR ARCHITECTS.—The front of the building 
to be of white brick, with stone facings. The sides ‘to 
be of good plain machine-made bricks, and the whole 
of the brickwork tobe solid and substantial. The front 
to comprise two shops, with principal entrance be- 
tween the shops, and the building to contain the 
necessary Offices and retiring-rooms, custodians’ dwell- 
ing-rooms, kitchen, &c. The main hall to be construc- 
ted to seat with comfort 2,000 persons, exclusive of the 
Space required for the stage, or platform, ‘and to be 
suitable for large meetings, concerts, balls, theatrical 
entertainments, &c., and easily convertible into a 
hippodrome or circus. It must be built upon the 
newest and most approved acoustic principles, and 
great care must be taken to secure perfect ventilation 
and freedom from draughts. ‘There must be a gallery 
all round, or at one end, at discretion. There must 
also be a small hall, suitable for meetings, sales,“small 
assemblies, &., constructed to accommodate 500 per- 
sons. The front portion of the building must be 
cellared, also the small hall. The total cost of the 
entire building not to exceed £4;500,—Charles Syme, 
Hon. Sec., 1, English-street, ‘Carlisle, November, 1862. 


Durham, GEORGE ORD. 


CITY ARCHITECTURE. 

Srr,—Some discussions have taken place of late re- 
specting the unpopularity of the profession. When I 
saw you some time since, I expressed wonder at the 
terribly inartistic effect of new London street architec- 
ture, and, truly, if City architects are not unpopular, 
they ought to be. Looking at the vast influence which 
London must have on architecture generally, I believe 
that city architects,in a very great measure, are to 
blame for this unpopularity, and I think that a rattling 
good article or two on that subject would be of im- 
mense advantage. Mr. Godwin, in continuation of his 
series, may, with advantage, take up the City architect, 
who, generally, can neither scratch, sketch, nor draw— 
that part of the profession, with them, is left to the 
chief clerk or peripatetic draughtsman.—I am, &c., 

J. H. 
es 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 

An AncuiTecT NoN-SUITED.— DANIELS vV. 
GRIFFITHS.—Mr. J. Daniels, architect, Crickhowell, 
summoned the Rey. Arthur Griffiths, rector of 
Llanelly, in the Tredegar County Court, fora sum of 
£42, value of plans and specifications prepared for 
the church recently erected in Brynmawr. The 
plaintiff was instructed by defendant to prepare plans 
and specifications prepared for the erection of a 
church at Brynmawr on the site of the old one, 
which was blown down; he was to take all the 
debris and value it, and settle what could be made 
use of in building the new church; he prepared five 
drawings, all of which refer to the same plan; and 
delivered them to defendant at his private residence ; 
the order was given at Brynmawr; he charged 14 
per cent. for preparing the plans, including the ex- 
pense of sundry journeys to survey the ground and 
call upon defendant; the curate was present at Maes- 
y-Gwartha when he received instructions from de- 
fendant about advertising for tenders; the building 
was to cost £1,200; defendant said he would lay the 
estimate before the committee ; plaintiff had delayed 
taking proceedings because defendant asked him to 
wait the result of an offer of a piece of ground which 
had been made by the Duke of Beaufort.—Mr. FE. J.C. 
Davies, said: He was a member of the Building 
Committee, and he attended one meeting in 1866; he 
believed he volunteered to speak to Mr. Daniels 
about the affair, and told him, if he liked to send in 
plans, &c., he would do his best to get him the con- 
tract. His plans were rejected, and as far as he (Mr. 
Dayies) could recollect, it was understood that Mr. 
Daniels was to run the chance of his plans succeed- 
ing. The defendant and his witnesses having been 


‘ examined, the judge decided the plaintiff had failed 


to establish his case, and a non-suit was accepted. 
[The advertisement for tenders for the erection of 

this church inserted in this journal in October, 1867, 

has never yet been paid for. We have been referred 

by the Rey. A. Griffiths to the Building Committee 

for payment and have applied, but have never been 

able to obtain the amount.—Ep. B.N.] 

a 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

CHELTENHAM SEWAGE FaRM.—The sewage of 
the town of Cheltenham, after passing through tanks, 
where the solid matter is precipitated, flows by 
gravitation over a farm of 127 acres, about three 
miles from the town, which has been purchased for 
the purpose by the Town Commissioners. This 
farm is divided into seven lots, and is yearly let by 
auction, it being a condition that the sewage liquid 
shall be applied in the discretion of the borough sur- 
veyor, under whose management the irrigation works 
are placed. With the exception of one lot of six 
acres the farm is ordinary pasture ground, the ex- 
cepted field being laid down with rye grass. The 
third annual letting of the farm was held on Thurs- 
day last, and a very large company attended the 
auction. Lot 1, of 26a. 8r. 20p., was let at £5 10s. 
per acre, the price last year having been £6 6s. 
Lot 2, of 17a. 8r., was let at £6 7s. 6d. per acre, as 
against £6 6s. last year. Lot 3, 22a. 2r., was let at 
£6 15s. per acre, the same price as last year. Lot 4, 
8a. Ir., was let at £7 an acre, as against £6 16s. last 
year. Lot 5, 24a., let last year at £7 an acré, was 
knocked down at the same price this year to the 
same tenant. Lot 6, 21a. lr. 20p., was let at 
£5 12s. 6d, as against £5 15s. last year. Lot 7, 
6a. 1Ir., the only portion of the farm laid down with 
rye grass, was let at £9 an acre, as against £9 15s. 
last year. The total result of the letting was 
£815 1s. 6d. for the year. The pasture land was let 
subject to the condition that it be mown not more 
than twice during the year; the rye grass land was 
subject to no such restriction. The cost of the farm 
to the town of Cheltenham, with the necessary irri- 
gation works, was about £18,000. Such part of the 
liquid sewage as is not required on the farm is sup- 
plied to neighbouring farmers at a charge of 1és. 
per acre. 

SouTHsEA.—A conference was held last week at 
the Pier Hotel, Southsea, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the practicability and desirability of introducing 
carbon into the purification and utilisation of sewage, 
by means of a system invented by Mr. Edward C. ©. 
Stanford, F.C.S. Colonel Synge, R.E., entered into 
an elaborate exposition of the main features of the 
system, and an interesting discussion ensued. The 
“carbon system” is now being tried at Glasgow. 


porous tile drawing most—as generally the } 


Intercommunication, 
QUESTIONS. | 


[2691.]—School Ventilation.—There useq_. 
a ragged school somewhere in Westminster mog 
ciently and simply veutilated by means of a 7, 
Can some one inform me what school this was |, 
if at present existing; and if not, how the :|, 
worked? Could it not be rendered self-actin | 
means of a small windmill or fan at the top ¢ 
building?—A. J. H. ee 

[2692.]—Liability of District Surveyc 
should be glad if any of your readers can infor 
whether a district surveyor is not liable under th 
lowing circumstances: A whole row of nae| 
been built (I have no doubt by a speculating by 


with two flues in each party wall connected with 
of the adjoining houses, and the party walls hay, 
been carried up to the height required by the Bui) 
Act, so as to allow the gutters to deliver fron, 
house to the other. This is in the metropolita | 
trict, and it seems to me either that the Actisof1, 
or that the surveyors don’t do their duty.—A. A” 
[2693.]—Weight of Masonry.—Can any 9); 
form me, after obtaining the nett weight of the g\, 
stones used in a piece of masonry, what allowa). 
any, should be made for mortar used in setting {} 
termine the actual weight a girder beneath is ti, 
port?—C. G. A, xa 
[2694.]—Valuations and Arbitrations. 
any of the readers of the BuILDING News infor 
as to the best books extant on valuations of Foal 
buildings, wherein examples are worked out shi 
the fundamental principles and the explanatiy| 
“‘years’ purchase”? Also, the best book on ar 
tions, giving examples.—R. S. T. a | 


iy 


REPLIES. | 


[2665 & 2680.| Measuring Chimney Sti; 
—In further reply on this subject, I always consi 
the best and safest plan to calculate the value o 
kind of difficult work, that is not in the oré 
course of prices, by taking the nett cost of all 
rials, and then calculate the labour required, 
bricklayer can lay 1,000 bricks in a day at an ord 
plain job, he ought to lay 500 in one that va 
difficult, making all extra allowances for scafio 
&c. Again, there is generally one-half pene 
the real yalue of workmanship, so that it is impc 
to say what would be the value of a chimney 
&c., without some basis to go on, the higher ie 
and the more expensive the labour. If you knot 
measurement of the stack, with the thickness ¢ 
walls at top and bottom, the size, quality, and pr 
bricks and mortar (if built of bricks), you maj 
ascertain the cost of the materials, and then cali 
the labour by superficial yard of the total lengt) 
girth, after which an estimate may be formed 
way, either by superficial “face measurement” by! 
yard, or lump sum. By the way, I see “ M.” doi 
know what a “‘superficial yard is.” It contains 9 
feet (in the county of Cumberland), and is the « 
measurement in the north for nearly all kinds of 
in the building line except hewing. There very) 
wants one universal system of mensirenea aaa 
for our guidance. This is a matter that should be 
up by the Institute of British Architects—Rust 
Cumberland. oe lilt 

[2678.]—Centrolinead.—“ 0. X.” is advisi 
consult Nicholson’s “ Practical Builder,” he will| 
see for himself the method of setting the centroll 
seated Hed 

[2679.|—Hoop-Iron Bond in Mortar Joi 
I venture to suggest that “S. P.” may have mi 
the article, and that the bond referred to is ‘ 
timber,” and not ‘‘ hoop-iron bond.” The form 
no doubt, injurious, as the wood is liable to 
shrinkage and rot; but if the iron hooping be 
viously tarred, to prevent rust, I have never he 
abused. Hoop-iron bond is being most exten! 
used in the gigantic walls inclosing the various }) 
and docks in the Chatham Dockyard Extension W: 
and if the bond were an agent of destruction I 
it most improbable that it would be used in 
works.—J. T. J. if 


[2688.] —Drainage.—“R. H. W.” does not g 
very accurate description of his drainage, or oné1 
give him more particulars. Eighteen inches 
would be considered a nice thing in many loe 
you had sufficient depth for your drainage b? 
Nothing requires ventilating more than drains (0 
cask won’t run long without “‘spiling”), andif ‘“R.H 
would builda small air-shaft to stand two or thr 
above ground at some convenient place near the 
end ef his main drain, which, if properly made 
the supply plentiful, would soon run as near} 
possible. The grating on the top should be sw 
would keep vermin out of the drain, A main ¢ 
like the foundation of a building. Be sure itis 
and ample before leaving, as the whole depends} 
after. Many drainers make a great mistake / 
putting in too small mains. As all drains draw! 
at first, in good draining land it is not a bad pl 
put the shank drains well apart, so that in a few 
you might put another drain between them. ~ 
depends on the nature of tiles for drawing—a so! 


should percolate through the sides of the tile. I 8} 
be glad to have the question on the Drainage 
qy. 2672, p. 314, answered.—Rusticus, Cumbe: 


November 15, 1872. 
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APERS TOBE READ BEFORE THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ocraTion or Lonpon.—This (Friday) evening, 
T. Roger Smith will lecture “On Professional 
ctice.” The syllabus of papers for the remainder 
he session is as follows:—November 29, Prize 
ay, by the author ; December 13, ‘ History Illus- 
ed by Stained Glass, and Exemplified in the Win- 
's of Long Melford Church, Suffolk,” by Mr. 
rles Baily: January 10, 1873, a paper by Pro- 
or Kerr; January 24, ‘Teachings of Some Old 
wehes in Northants,” by Mr. John Sulman, 
»I.B.A. February 7,a paper by Mr. R. Her- 
; Carpenter, A.R.I.B.A.; February 21, Members’ 
6e; March 7, ‘‘ Middle Class Schools for Girls,” 
Mr. E. C. Robins, F.R.I.B.A.; March 21, 
ploured Decoration,” by Mr. G. Aitchison, B.A., 
.LB.A.; April 4, ‘“‘ Dilapidations,” by Mr. 
ister Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A.; April 18, ‘‘ The 
ace of Scaurus,” by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, 
.1.B.A.; May 2, a discussion will be opened by 
T. Blashill, A.R.I.B.A.; May 16, “On Taste in 
pur,” by Mr. D. W. Wynfield; May 30, “On 
ws,” by Mr. F. T. Dollman, A.R.I.B.A.; June 
“The Popular Estimate of Architecture,” by 
FP. Chambers, F.R.I.B.A.; June 27, ‘On Italian 
oration,” by Mr. E. C. Lee, A.R.I.B.A. 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
s.—At the first meeting of the Council, recently 
at No. 9, Conduit-street, Capt. J. Britten, 
M., was elected chairman, and T. R. S. Temple, 
, M.A., deputy chairman for the session 1873. 
as announced that Mr. George Browning, hono- 
secretary, who will arrive in England in a few 
, has done much during his tour in Italy and 
ice to develope the system of foreign correspon- 
e on matters of fine art proposed\by the Council 
le society. 
SOTURES ON PROFESSIONAL PRActTicE.—Mr. T. 
ar Smith has undertaken to deliver a course of 
lectures on ‘‘ Professional Practice,” under the 
ices of the Architectural Association. These 
res will be open to all members of the Associa- 
The first lecture of the series will be given this 
lay) evening, and the remaining lectures will be 
ered on the following Monday evenings— 
amber 25, December 9, December 30, January 
ind January 27. We hope to publish reports of 
hese lectures, which will, we have no doubt, be of 
t practical use to the young architect. 


DINBURGH AND LerrH Enernerrs’ Sociery.— 
first meeting of this society for the session was 
on Wednesday week, Mr. Alan Brebner, C.E., 
dent, inthe chair. After afew brief introductory 
rks by the President, a paper was read by Mr. 
anan, C.E., on the Water Works at Crieff, 
y constructed by him. The writer stated, as 
peculiarity of these works, the great height 
8ft. above the sea level) of the loch from whick 
yvater is taken. It is conveyed by means of a 
along the hill side for about three miles, then 
8 a valley to the town reservoir by an inverted 
on, the lower part of which is 900ft. below the 
of the loch. The cost of the whole works is 
t £5,000, and the rental available for taxation 
ards of £12,000. With the aid of certain pri- 
subscriptions the rate will not be more than 4d. 
le pound. The novel use of the equilibrium 
e employed to check the supply to the town 
ed considerable discussion among the members of 
‘ociety. 

fe CLERKsHIP TO THE BoArD or Worxs.—At 
neeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
vy last the appointment of a successor to Mr. 
id, the late Clerk of the Board, was considered. 
@ were two candidates, both gentlemen already in 
mployment of the Board, Mr. Wakefield and Mr. 
hooke. The Works Committee recommended the 
intment of Mr, Wakefield, the senior officer, 
during Mr. Pollard’s illness had discharged the 
8 of clerk, and who has been in the service of 
Soard and of the bodies which previously ad- 
stered the local government of London for 
ty-four years. The question of salary was also 
d. Mr. Pollard had originally been appointed 
salary of £400 a year, which was increased 
ally to £1,000 a year—a sum fixed in 1868 as 
haximum salary of the clerk. In consideration 
e fact that the duties attached to the clerkship 
leavier now than they were when Mr. Pollard 
first appointed, Mr. Wakefield's salary com- 
es at £500. 


CHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE Crty.—The dis- 
tion of the prizes awarded by the master, 
ens, and court of assistants of the Worshipful 
pany of Turners to workmen or apprentices in 


England who have sent in the best specimens of 
hand-turning took place on Thursday week in the 
Egyptian Hall, Mansion House. The Lord Mayor 
presided. The competition for this year was in turn- 
ing in hardened and tempered steel, the subject being 
horological turning. Mr. F. O. Smithers (Master of 
the Turners’ Company) said that it was entirely due 
to the Lord Mayor that the company had been able 
to go forward as they had done. Other civic guilds 
had followed the example of the Turners’ Company, 
and two previous Lord Mayors had supported the 
movement. The British Horological Society had 
also given great assistance in the movement. A most 
marvellous piece of turning by a woman had been 
sent in, but too late for competition; and he intended 
to ask the court to confer a special mark of distinc- 
tion upon this work. The judges in the competition 
were Sir John Brown, Mr. John Jones, and Mr. 
Samuel Jackson, and they had awarded the first 
prize (a silver medal, together with the freedom of 
the Company and of the City) to Mr. Lewis Donne 
for a chronometer balance staff and rollers; the 
second prize (a bronze medal) to Mr. H. J. Mann, 
for a similar specimen of work on a larger scale ; and 
the third prize (a certificate of honour) to Thos. 
A. Nelson, an apprentice, aged 18. After addresses 
had been made by Mr. John Jones and Mr. 8. Jackson, 
treasurer of the British Horological Society, the 
Lord Mayor presented the successful competitors 
with the prizes they had won. 


READING ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZZOLOGI- 
cAuL Socrery.—The last general meeting of the 
present session took place on Wednesday evening, 
the 6th inst., at the Athenzum,  Friar-street, 
Reading. The President, Charles Smith, Esq., was 
in the chair. The accounts presented by the trea- 
surer showed a satisfactory balance in hand. After 
some general business had been transacted, the pre- 
sident proceeded to review the work of the session, 
during which it appears that thirteen general meet- 
ings have been held, at which papers have been read 
on a great variety of subjects, whilst during the 
summer excursions were made by the society to 
Sonning, Shottesbrooke, and White Waltham 
Churches. At the close of the meeting, Joseph 
Morris, Esq., was elected president for the ensuing 
session, which will commence almost immediately, 
the Rev. Lewin G. Maine and Mr. Fred. W. Albury 
being elected vice-presidents, and Mr. E. J. Shrews- 
bury the hon. secretary. 


Tuer PALESTINE ExpLtoration Funp.—The com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund have just 
received a first instalment of the work of surveying 
the Holy Land. It consists of the first three sheets 
of an ordnance map of the country, on the scale of 
one inch to a mile, based on an accurate trigono- 
metrical survey, and containing all the modern 
names of streams, hamlets, villages, and ruins, as 
well as a careful delineation of all the valleys and 
mountain ranges. The three sheets include the dis- 
tricts between Jaffa and Jerusalem, and the country 
north of Jerusalem towards Nablous, and embrace 
an area of 560 square miles. The survey has been 
already completed over an area of about 1,000 square 
miles, and further sheets may be expected about the 
beginning of the new year. 


! 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


SATURDAY (to-morrow).—RoYAL ARCHITECTURAL 
MussumM.—‘‘On the Early English and 
Early Decorated (Early First and Second 
or Middle Pointed) Ornament Casts in the 
Museum.” By Mr. William Brindley. 
(Admission free.) 3.15 p.m. 


Monpay.—Royat INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS. — ‘‘On Professional Esprit de 
Corps,” by Mr. T. Roger Smith, F.R.1-B.A,. 
8 p.m, 


TUESDAY.—INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
Renewed discussion upon Mr. Abel’s 
paper ‘‘ On Explosive Agents Applied to 
Industrial Purposes.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY.—SocrETY OF ARTS.—Opening address, 
and presentation of the Prince Consort’s 
prize and medals awarded during the last 
session, by Major-General F. Eardley 
Wilmot, R.A., F.R.S., Chairman of 
Council. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY.—ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Meeting 
of the Class of Construction and Practice, 
6.30 p.m.; subject, ‘‘ Excavator and 
Bricklayer ;’’ Visitor for the evening, Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge.—Meeting of the Class of 
Design, 8 p.m.; subject, ‘‘Artist’s Studio, 
Detached.” 


SATURDAY.—ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MusEuM.— 
“On the Decorated and Perpendicular 
(Second or Middle and Third Pointed) 
Ornament Casts in the Museum.” Mr. 
William Brindley. 
3.15 p.m. 


(Admission free.) | 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Last week the Builders’ Association 
issued notices to the effect that the working hours for 
all branches of the trade, both in the workshops and 
out of doors, on and after Monday, November 11, until 
February 18, 1873, would be from seven a.m. to five 
p.m. On Saturday last the bricklayers inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the local papers, in which it was stated 
that the masters, if they enforced the rule set forth in 
the notice they had issued, would be acting contrary to 
the rules as decided by Mr. Rupert Kettle. The car- 
penters and joiners also dissent from the masters’ 
notices, and they in an advertisement stated their con- 
viction that Mr. Rupert Kettle’s rules did not provide. 
for the hours as decided upon by the masters. They 
contend that Mr. Kettle decided that the working hours 
of carpenters and joiners, both in-door and out-door 
workmen, should be from six a.m. to five p.m. on each 
of the first five working days in the week in the sum- 
mer months, with one hour and a half allowed for 
meals—yviz., half-an-hour for breakfast, and one hour 
for dinner; and on Saturdays from six a.m. to one 
p.m., with half-an-hour allowed for breakfast. In the 
winter months—that is to say, for a period comprising 
six weeks before and six weeks after Christmas—the 
regulations were to be essentially different. The in- 
door workmen were to keep exactly the same hours as 
in the summer; but the out-door men were to com- 
mence at seven a.m., and work till five p.m., having, 
however, only half-an-hour allowed for dinner. Thus, 
the out-door men would make half-an-hour less work- 
ing time per day than the in-door men. The wages of 
out-door and in-door men were, however, to be ex- 
actly the same—the out-door men, they consider, being 
entitled to the pay for the extra half-hour in conse- 
quence of the discomforts they have to endure in bad 
weather. These regulations, the men contend, were 
clearly laid down by Mr. Kettle. On the other hand, 
the masters rule that nothing of the sort was intended, 
but that Mr. Kettle intended, during the twelve weeks 
in the winter, that both in and out-door workers should 
INbour from seyen a.m. to five p.m. only, and that the 
men should be paid only for the hours that they worked, 
without any allowance whatever. On Monday, not- 
withstanding the notices issued by the employers, the 
men went to the works at the ordinary time, six 
o’clock, but at three firms the doors were found to be 
locked. The men thereupon left the premises and re- 
turned to their homes, none of them haying been to 
work since. On Tuesday afternoon a conference of the 
employers and a deputation of themen washeld. After 
along discussion, in the course of which several of 
the men contended that they had rightly interpreted 
the meaning of the rule, and the masters took a con- 
trary view, it was resolyed that Mr. Rupert Kettle 
should be asked to define the true meaning of the dis- 
puted rule. Mr: Bloore was selected as the represen- 
tative of the employers, and Messrs. Laughton and 
Waldron as those of the men, and it was resolved that 
these three gentlemen should proceed to Wolverhamp- 
ton last evening and lay the matter before Mr. Kettle, 
asking him to give his decision as quickly as possible. 
Meanwhile the men will resume work upon the old 
conditions. 


Tue PorrERIEs.—To the great relief of the dis- 
trict, the operative potters of Staffordshire have with- 
drawn their demand for payment on ‘‘good from hand” 
instead of ‘‘good from oven.” Had the demand been 
persisted in a general lock-out would have taken place 
at the end of the present week, in which case from 
25,000 to 30,000 would have been deprived of employ- 
ment. Themen were strengthened in this demand by 
the fact that the leading house of Minton & Co. had 
consented to pay on good from hand; but, with this 
exception, the whole of the manufacturers were per- 
fectly unanimous in their demand to resist to the last 
extremity the radical change in the customs of the 
trade which would have been involved in acceding to 
the demand mentioned, The annual hiring this Mar- 
tinmas is, apart from this dispute, proceeding less 
satisfactorily than usual, but both sides are prepared to 
submit all minor disputes to the decision of the local 
board of arbitration. 


BIRMINGHAM.—A large meeting of brassworkers 
was held on Tuesday night at Birmingham, at which it 
was resolyed that the workmen employed in’ several 
branches of the trade should give notice on Friday and 
Saturday next to leave work, in consequence of their 
employers not recognising their demands for an advance 
of 15 per cent. in their wages. 


—— ee 


Ashton & eae os ay ROT jand, Manito 
Merchants, ana Quar gents, keep the larges 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOG, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
OChiminey-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G,’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates, 


“REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE: INDEED” are the 
effects of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE in Pre- 
venting and Curing Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases, 
Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot weather. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 113, Holborn-hill. 


London,—[ADyt.] 
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TENDERS. 


Bow Common.—For the erection of schools in S. Paul’s- 
road, Bow Common, E., for the School Board for London. 


Messrs. R. Phené Spiers & Henry Hall,architects. Quan- 

tities by Mr. L. C. Riddett :— 
Longmire & Burge .....ccssessreees Recsacashaabe . £9989 
Nixon & Son.....cecccssscceseresccnseeesereceeecensceee 9977 
Bass .ccccccsssscccccesscccacccsereesecnsssonccsesecscceese 9940 
SVEDELOL os eocrecsts lesen cccecsessesoadesursheqeecssunss 9925 
HIGGS .....esevsseeserscnscesnrsetereceregececesesseoeaseres 9876 
Pritchard se apee sponse stevene 9777 
Perry & Co 9458 
Cooke & Gree 9402 
Nightingale ....cccccsserseessessrreretereeeeeeeees 8999 


DRIFFIELD.—For the erection of the Driffield Board 
Schools. Mr. H. J. Paull, architect, Manchester. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

Brethirick, Gage, & Co.......++ csosevenses 
Shepherdson EoeeN Laveen seccenshucbs sta sepciodas) 
IBYOWIs-. sapseeccenens Seonee 

Foster & Son 
Dickenson ..........0++ 
Berr 
Hewson Brothers (accepted) 


HATCHAM.—The tender of Peto Brothers, for £7,494, 
was omitted from the list last week. 


LONDON.—For the decoration of State Rooms and other 
works at the Mansion House :— 
Morant, Boyd, & Blanford ......ccccceseessceeeeee 
Trollope & Sons......... secscrocevescosen es 
Gillow & Co. (accepted).....cscrcccscrccsecsevesesee 


LONDON.—For alterations on ground-floor of No. 23, 
Finsbury-place, London, for the Universal Fire Insurance 


Prererrre reer ree 


Company. Mr. J.H. Rowley, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 
Rivett...... csevene 0 
Minchin .. oe 0 
Vaughan.... 0 
Boyee......00. é 0 
VASO: cans csusssascacsbahacossedssereveuockuass 0 


Lonpon.—For the erection of vaults and foundations 
for the Gresham Life Society, Poultry, London, E.C. Mr, 
J.J. Cole, architect. Quantities by Mr. Barnett:— 

FETOUMODO ccascestsshaccuchesesnboca aiessabendccanaueancveass £4247 
Browne & Robinson 


King & Son 
Perry & Oo...... 


Lonpon.—For the erection of stabling and loose boxes 
for the London General Omnibus Company, at Harrow- 
road, Paddington, under the superintendence of Mr. Tosh: 


PiaKS “RAM PlON vecccecscceccccscutecsessenessspeae £1384 
EVV OOG Senscnececerdeccneesss csstereccacdeustcbenteoce ieee” L283 
Pinkhiss 123 
Allen... 1197 
Heath ....... 1170 
EGTA ycccsevostesvrenssveetoccet 1148 
artONs...cgusiicssesacssnpstaesheteces 1145 
IS ARCOM cnc phacsdeseackesscnsences 1145 
PESO): <asccenensseesccsensereeces 1145 
MOS DDS Gr Ons ssacvensnenecererse 1088 
GTR Wert sw eatetrancseosstonesece 1070 
GIISGHI Ticatascccetortnsestones 1047 
fal 4 Reperchu one haves useeses 1037 
PWV LT es ere chy scat Wapecneceeces 1014 
Holms cer 985 
Blease 983 
Garrod 983 
LAST UNE oasecscaannshacacctnenscot ast bananccseusen cracks 975 
PDACLIIEUIR cence s scar scnostcuceas ccceneucataccearecemest erste 975 
EAC eteuacestarcatcsersestenectocsrecertoscaeneterskedece 949 
‘Wilson 898 
i 889 


MARYLEBONE.—F or sewer works in Seymour-street, &., 
S. Marylebone. Mr. T. G. Browning, Chief Surveyor :— 


PWV ee eT ON: caavebestoccsdeaeowebees £6200 0 0 
Stevens.........006 ss 0 0 
Marshall 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West... 0 0 
IPGONSOW Ae ckssccogescseucdcacs soxvessetrectonse 0 0 
Vickers & Crane. 0 0 
Hubbard ........ 0 0 
Hoare & Son., 0 0 
Wigmore tints a 0 0 
J.&S. Williams.. 0 0 
Crocket dese disbveewseces 0 0 
Potter 0 0 
Pizzey 3499 10 0 
Neave & Son (accepted)..........essseee6 3498 0 0 
RTT SDA CKIG. SiSteccates ocoscenstkoccoresecne 3094 0 0 
Haynes ..... setaseuces Pdavcebaacsust st scsecrcesys 3020 0 0 
MIDDLESEX.—For alterations at “The Castle” Hotel, 
Finchley-road, Child’s-hill, for Mr. Randle. Mr. George 
Stooke, architect :— 

Cottle Satwacetyboadevesce eoanaceees OPA TOL £145 10 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Allow 

For for old 

Pewtering. Pewter. 
Rich....... epeavede Rvacat ences LGB Te Ocee £14 4 6 
Richards...ccsceses Gaveseseonm0 moro 

Heath.:..cc.0. OU — 
Cottle.. 0 10 0 0 
Wright... 0 11 0 0 
Cox (accep d) .. bessse Oe 80,0 10 0 0 


MILLWALL.—For the erection of schools in West Ferry- 
road, for the School Board for London. Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, architect. _ Quantities by Mr. L. O. Riddett:— 


PHEMEID) syes.crsn aateccncaw eee Mesopsvogasvestceste oe £7393 
Cooper ........66 eiroacasenovsttaccocacsenuseaesraceerens 6750 
eagaust 6699 

wesc 6690 

seegus - 6595 

eaceceace . 6550 

Browne’ & Robinisoniseiis cseideeeess ees 6528 
Cooke: & \Greentvo ee as a een 6389 
Hill & Son., 6340 
Pritchard... 62938 
Killby..... 6285 
Mansbridge.. 6070 
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PortMADOC.—For the erection of a smithy, for Mr. R, 


Jones. Messrs. Roberts & Morrow, architects :— 
BU Grifith ce scssessessctecseceesouseene oeaccaane wee L210 
Hughes..........5 Mtvcbasstacceee saver bese Sdorebsnavescoen . 200 
ONGTUATB Yo: cncveswoectencecesseesssenessusess Pesbapeecse 189 


STAINES.—For the erection of a detached residence. 


Mr. Robert J. Worley, architect :— Without 
attics. 
£ £ 

Wright Brothers & Goodchild 2520 ...... 2390 
Guest 2400 caeee - 2300 
Spearing 2300 ...... 2174 
Lyons 2350 ...... 2070 
Turrell 2160 ...... 2080 
WSOGON iecenacevsecccovavsenscdsedsessacse 2010 ...... 1890 


———»>——_. 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00,, Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 

BATH STONE OFFICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
———_.>_—_ 
T:0 ARCHITECTS. 
GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 


Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 


The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially.adapted for 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &c. 


(ADVT.] 


(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These dtrable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable for Gothic Architecture, at prices as 
under. 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


Per Equivalentto 


1,200 Slates. persquare 

Best Green Slates14by7... «. 217 6 ... 16s.6d. 

Do. do. LSiDy Beek yesh se Lat Otten DOSWOM, 
Do. do. US: DYT cane) ose Sho DONT wrth LAS, 
Do. do. 12by7. gig 2 UL LS KO Pare hl ose 
Do. doo? D2.D¥ 6 ico kis Wes pCi elo. 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference 
Testimonials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained 
on application to 


MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 


Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, 
Piccadilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton- 
street, Westminster. 


— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CARLISLE PuBLIC HALL Company, January 15, 
1873.—For plans for the proposed building.—Mr. C. 
Vynne, Hon. Sec, 1, English-street, Carlisle. 

CHESTER UNION, February 1, 1873.—For designs 
and estimates for a new workhouse to accommodate 
500 male and female inmates, with the requisite offices, 
&c. Premium of £100 for the best, and £50 for the 
second best design.—Mr. William Keartland, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Chester. 

CHICHESTER, November 27.—For plans and specifi- 
cations for the conversion and reconstruction of the 
West Sussex Company’s premises in East-street into 
a club house.—Mr. E. G. Raper, Secretary, West-street, 
Chichester. 

LLANELLY ScHOOL BOARD, January 1, 1873.—For 
plans of school buildings, for the accommodation of 
800 children, at Brynmawr, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Elementary Education Act. The 
estimate not to exceed £3 per head. A premium of 
£15 will be paid for the plan approved of.—Messrs. 
Cox, Davies, & Browne, Solicitors, Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. 

VIENNA, December’ 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 

THE CARLISLE DIOCESAN CHURCH EXTENSION 
Socigery, January 31, 1873.—For plans for a mountain 
chapel, suitable for 100 persons. Two prizes of 
twenty and fifteen guineas for the best designs.—Rev, 
Canon Shipman, Vicarage, Aspatria, Cumberland ; 
and Rey. Canon Stock, Rectory, Windermere, 


—_.—__—. 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


ABERYSTWITH, December 2.—For re-flagging or 
asphalting the footpaths of the town.—Mr. W. H. 
Thomas, Town Clerk, Aberystwith. 

ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), November 26.—For sup- 
plying H. M. Dockyards with chain for rigging, cranes, 
&c.—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. 

ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), November 28.—For the 
supply of tin canisters.—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Director 
of Contracts. 

BELFAST, November 20.—For the construction of 
about 23,540ft. of brick sewers, with street gulleys, 
sewer entrances, ventilating shafts, &¢.—Mr. J. Guthrie, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Belfast. 

BERMONDSEY, November 18.—For the supply of 
10,000ft. super best 24in. tooled York paving.—Mr. B. 
G. Wilkinson, Clerk to the Vestry, Maltly-street. 

BIRMINGHAM, November 21—For repairs to the 
cemetery buildings.—Edwin John Hayes, town clerk, 
Town Clerk’s Office, Temple-row, Birmingham. 


BomBay STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—¥For the 
concession of the right to lay down and work for three | 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming, 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to be 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 

BRADFORD, November 25.—For the erection of 23 
houses on the Shipley Fields Estate, Frizinghall,— 
Messrs. Hope & Jardine, architects, Exchange Build- 
ings, Bradford. 

BRITISH CoLUMBIA, January 15, 1873.—For the 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G, 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner, Land and Works, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

CANTERBURY, December 2.—For a concession of 
the town sewage.—Mr. R. W. Flint, Town Clerk, 
Castle-street, Canterbury. 

Carpirr, November 27.—For the construction of a 
sewer on the western side of the River Taff.—G. a 
clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

Carpirr, November 27.—For scavenging and water- 
ing the district in two divisions for three years. 6. | 
Salmon, clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

COMMISSIONERS OF SEwERS, November 22.—For 
the purchase of a quantity of old paving stone.—Mr., J, 
Daw, Principal Clerk, Sewers Office, Guildhall. 

EccLESHILL, November 18.—For the erection of 9 
detached house.—Mr. S. Firth, Architect, Undercliffe, 

Fartsworti LOocAL BoarD, November 21.—Hor 
the construction of certain works of cross sewering, 
paving, flagging, &c., in Mill-lane, Failsworth.—Mr, 
Trapp, Engineer to the Board, 88, Nosley-street, Man- | 

chester. . 

GREAT WIGSTON ScHOOL BoarD, November 22,— 
For the erection of a school to accommodate 300. 
children.—Mr. H. A. Owston, Chairman to the School 
Board, Friar-lane, Leicester, 

HAVERFORDWEST, December 16.—For the erecta 
of boys’, girls’, and infant schools, outbuildings, hw 
boundary walls, Also master’s and mistress’s resi- 
dences, &¢., to be built at Prendergast. —Michael White, 
Clerk to the Board, Haverfordwest. i 

HEATON EsTATE (near Bolton), November 18.— 
For the construction of a new road about 50 chains in 
length.—Mr. R. Smith, Deane Cottage, Bolton. 

IRELAND, December 14.—For alterations and addi 
tions to Aughrane Castle, near Ballygaar, County 
Galway.—Mr. Kempster, Architect, Ballinasloe. : 

LEEDS, November 21.—For the erection of cna 
house, boiler house, and other buildings for brit 
making in Armley-road.—Wilson & Bailey, archit 
Central Market-buildings, Leeds. a 

LEOMINSTER, November 21.—For the erection “of 
class-rooms for the National Schools.—Mr. E. Lia 
Solicitor, Leominster. 

METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, November 21. 
—For the construction of 908ft. of brick sewers, with 
iron pipe, and other works in connection therewith.— 
Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, Engineer to the Board, co 
gardens. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY, November 18.—for the singe 
of chains, iron, copper, brass, tin, and various other 
stores.—Mr. J. Williams, Secretary, Derby. ec 

MipLANnD RAILWAY, November 19.—For the erec- 
tion ef machine office and weighbridge foundations at 
South Tottenham.—Secretary, Way and Works Com- 
mittee, Midland Railway, Derby. 

MoreEcomBe, November 21,—For the construction 
of 1,000 lineal yards of brick sewers.—Mr, John a> 
Surveyor, Morecombe. 

NortH EasTERN RAILWway, December 12. —For 
the erection of a goods and grain warehouse at Kings- 
ton-street, Hull.—Mr. Prosser, architect, York. Bs 

NorrH EasteERN Rainway, December 12.—For 
the erection of a goods and grain warehouse at Lime 
Kiln Creek, Hull.—Mr. Prosser, architect, York. __ 

Nortu Lonpon Raitway Company, December 
3.—For the supply of 300 tons of house coal.—Mr 
R. S. Mansel, Secretary, Euston Station, N.W. > 

S. LuKE’s (Middlesex), November 18.— For the pur- 
chase of an iron building standing in S. Thomas's 
Burial Ground, Golden-lane,— Mr. W. W.. Hayes 
Vestry Offices, City-road. 

S. LuKer’s, MituwaLL, November 25.—For the 
erection of a parsonage and schools.—Messrs. Hooper 
& Lewis, architects, Millwall. 

SHEFFIELD, December 5.—For the construction ol 
about 92 miles of street tramways.—John Yeomans, 
Town Clerk, Sheffield. 

Souturort, December 3.—For the erection of 8 
new public building in Lord-street.—Messrs. Maxwel 
& Tuke, Architects, Bury. ‘ 

TEDDINGTON, November 18. — For finishing fou 
houses. Specification to be seen at the Roebuck 
Hampton-road, Teddington. 

THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. —BRADFORD 
ECCLESHILL, AND IDLE, AND IDLE AND SHIPLE) 
RAILWAys.—(First Contract) Osset and Dewsbury 
Railway, December 9.—For the construction of pas 
senger station, platforms, waiting shed, and good 
warehouse, at Earlsheaton, and large fireproof good 
warehouse, offices, entrance gates, and weighbridges 
cottages, &c., at Dewsbury. (Second Contract).—Fo 
the construction of passenger stations, platforms 
waiting sheds, &c., at Eccleshill and Idle. And good 
shed, ‘coke stage, engine pits, crane, weighbridges 
and other works at Shipley.—Mr. J. Fraser, Engineer! 
19, York-place, Leeds. 

WaR DEPARTMENT ConTRACTS, November 26.— 
For the performance of works and repairs to Wa 
Department buildings at Sunderland and Tynemouth 
—Royal Engineer Office, 12, Princess-street, Corn 
brook, Manchester. 

Woo.twicu Union, November 21.—For the engi 
neering works at the new infirmary adjoining th 
workhouse.—Mr. S. Brough-Sargent, Clerk to th 
Guardians, Union Offices, Plumstead, 
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THE WORKMAN’S SHARE IN 
ARCHITECTURE.—I1. 


Wuat ir Is. 


V E made some remarks three weeks ago 

on the extent to which the architecture 
of the Middle Ages was designed by indi- 
vidual workmen, and tried to investigate the 
subject by internal evidence from Medieval 
buildings themselves. ‘This evidence, far 
from showing that every workman designed 
his own bit of wall or vault or roof as he 
went on, proves, to something little short of 
mathematical demonstration, that his first 
and most essential duty was to carry out the 
ideas of the head designer. ‘This understood, 
the further question arose whether he was 
capable, in a smaller way, of designing any- 
thing for himself. Many men—perhaps, 
most men—have no such capacity, or have it 
only in some rudimentary and abortive shape. 
For these, the only course was to do what 
they were fit for, to become merely mechanical 
workmen of one or another class. Forthe man, 
however, who had artistic talent, who held 
within him some thoughts, however few, 
which would enrich the work on which all 
were engaged, a career was provided. He, 
indeed, like every one else, had to do his 
share in carrying out. the general scheme ; 
he had to work as a subordinate, and to put 
into shape the inventions of another; but 
still in the minor details of this design he 
had liberty ; a place was found him in which 
his own imagination might be exercised, and 
a larger and yet larger place, as he deserved 
it better. He was not by any means a wholly 
independent designer, unless, as the last 
reward of much diligent work, he became the 
architect or master mason to alarger or smaller 
structure; but in a rank which, from the 
necessity of things was a secondary one, he 
had liberty of design within rigidly defined 
limits. Thus, the actual share of the indi- 
vidual workman in architecture, as deduced 
from Medieval works, turns out to be very 
different from the imaginary control over it 
which has been attributed to him by fanciful 
writers. He was one actor in a drama, and 
according to his talent he had amore or less 
important part assigned him. According to 
his talent, too, he might act this part ina 
dull mechanical way, or in a spirited and 
original one; he might even put so much of 
his own thought and invention into it that he 
could be said, so to speak, to have ‘‘ created” 
the part ; but, strictly and accurately, he no 
more created it than Garrick created Ham- 
let, or Mrs. Siddons Lady Macbeth. The 
creator of each and every part was, by neces- 
sity, the creator of the whole drama: the un- 
known Shakespeare who put his thoughts into 
a building instead of a book, and found his 
way to men’s hearts by their eyes instead of 
their ears. 

The grand difficulty in modern times, then, 
is the getting intelligent actors. This is 
where the architectural drama at present 
fails ; and ifany one doubts it, we refer him 
to the cases—not rare in church building— 
where Medizeval compositions have been al- 
most literally copied. More lifeless pro- 
ductions, as a rule, cannot be found, and the 
lifelessness, unquestionably, is due to the 
workmen. The general conception (whether 
suitable or not for modern purposes) is the 
same which delights us elsewhere by its 
beauty ; the design, or main scheme of the 
structure, looks, perhaps almost faultless in 
- the model we are repeating, and yet, in our 
neat and careful imitation, we have managed 
to lose its whole spirit and essence. It is the 
difference between Shakespeare represented by 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, and Shakespeare 
represented by a company of amateurs. ‘The 
fault is notin the author, but in the per- 


formers ; and the remedy is not to discard the 
former, but to educate the latter. At the 
present moment it is one of the hardest things 
in the world for janarchitect to find workmen 
who will do their work with interest and intel- 
ligence. It may not be altogether or chiefly 
the fault of the workmen, but the fact is 
what we have stated. The difficulty may be 
traceable to the existence of a bad system, or to 
the want of a good one, but here it is, and it 
is of no use to ignore it. Suppose, for in- 
stance, there is such a simple thing to be 
done as the painting of awall ora piece of 
woodwork, in two or three colours. If the 
workman had a fraction of the intelligence 
and judgment which years of experience ought 
to have given him, the architect could settle 
with him; in a very few words, the general 
character of the tints desired, and leave him 
with the confidence that he would select 
them so as to harmonise. As matters now 
are, this would usually be little short of 
recklessness ; the least an architect can do is 
to make a careful drawing showing all the 
colours required, and even this is not enough 
unless he stands by and sees them mixed. 
Make a pattern and leave it, and the chances 
are it will not be matched within a dozen 
shades. If you indicate, for instance, some 
one of the innumerable tones of brown or 
gray, you may calculate with confidence on 
not finding the former represented by ultra- 
marine, or the latter by vermilion ; but much 
nearer the mark than this the average house- 
painter does not trouble himself to go. He 
can make broad distinctions, but he does not 
stoop to trifles, and if he comes within a 
dozen shades of the pattern thinks he has 
managed it pretty well. Ofcourse, the common 
house-painter (we are not now speaking of 
professed decorators) is a comparatively un- 
skilled workman, but still there is no reason 
why he should be ignorant of the very rudi- 
ments of his art.. The mason’s is a much 
higher class of work, and an architect meets 
from time to time with many masons whom 
he cannot but respect for their practical 
knowledge and their real anxiety to make ‘‘a 
good job” of their building. ‘They are so 
far in advance of the painter that they do 
the mechanical part of their business very 
well, and to do this in a complicated and 
difficult thing like masonry is no trifle, In 
fact, the man who is a clever mason gives 
proof thereby of so much intelligence and 
capacity that one naturally looks for more, 
and then, alas! for the most part, is dis- 
appointed. As we said before, it is not 
wholly or principally the mason’s fault that 
it should be so. He has fallen on evil times, 
and it is his circumstances rather than his 
nature that have robbed him of the power 
which his predecessors wielded. Still, the 
fact remains that though he can execute 
almost anything that can be put on paper, he 
can design for himself almost nothing, and 
hence, where it is necessary that he should so 
design, even to the smallest extent, his work 
becomes lifeless and insipid. Take, for in- 
stance, the decorative mason or carver, whose 
work cannot be set out by rule and line, but 
who must do it, as we say, ‘‘ by eye,” that is, 
by his own judgment and perception of what 
is excellent. What he does is worthless 
without this judgment and perception, and 
yet how rarely does he possess them; and 
how much more rarely does he possess that 
invention which will qualify him to add to 
the interest of a building out of the stores of 
his own mind. Thus, modern architecture 
loses in two ways at once; first, from the 
fact that each example of it only contains the 
ideas of the head designer, instead of con- 
taining these plus the ideas of the subordinate 
designers; and second, from the fact that 
even the head designer cannot get his 
ideas adequately and forcibly expressed. 
We may as well avow at once—what we 
are very likely to be reminded of—that 
there are many head designers, in the present 
state of affairs, who have no ideas worth 
expressing. True, however, as this is, and 


often as we have enlarged on it when we 
have been dealing with the architect’s share in 
architecture, we still see that competent 
designers fit for a subordinate position are 
more rare in proportion than competent 
architects. We know, to speak within 
bounds, of twenty living architects who have 
produced, as far as general arrangement and 
composition go, good Gothic buildings ; but 
we do not know of competent carvers and 
decorators enough, ornearly enough, to under- 
take the carving and decoration with which 
those twenty architects have to do. 

The wisest course, perhaps, which a really 
able architect can just now adopt, is to rely 
as much as possible on general design, and as 
little as possible on decorative details. Main 
composition, skyline, and the massing of light 
and shade, are within his power to regulate ; so 
are mechanically-worked features like mould- 
ings and tracery; and architecture of the 
grandest type can be produced with simple 
elements like these. There will be a certain 
over-severity about it, no doubt, and without 
sculpture, or figure painting, or carved orna- 
ment, it can never reach the highest class of 
beauty. If, however, these higher arts are 
unattainable, it is useless to accept mere 
counterfeits of them; in sober truth, it is 
worse than useless. The so-called ‘‘ designer,” 
whose designing now consists in nothing but 
the providing a box with holes in it for the 
so-called ‘‘ carver” to adorn, would find him- 
self forced into something like architecture, 
if the services of this ‘‘ carver” were denied 
him. Even such buildings as those of Queen 
Victoria-street, if they could once be freed 
from the trashy ornament which covers them 
like a cutaneous eruption, would be no longer 
absolutely repulsive, however ugly. At pre- 
sent, as these and some other specimens of 
London architecture tempted us to say a short 
time since, every incompetent mason seems to 
set up as a carver, and every incompetent 
architect seems to rely on such a carver to 
save him. It is a fact, about which any one 
may satisfy himself by merely keeping his 
eyes open as he walks through any of our 
larger towns, that a great part of what passes 
for external design—especially among the 
mongrel or ‘eclectic” school—consists in 
little beyond the setting up of plenty of free- 
stone in block for the carver to chop into 
patterns. If the carvers who thus pander by 
wholesale to a vulgar taste had been, on the 
contrary, men of real power and cultivated 
genius, their work, however precious on its 
own account, would still have been no sub- 
stitute for architecture; while, being what 
it is, and serving as an excuse for the absence 
of all general composition, it is a nuisance 
which cannot be too soon abated. We do not 
forget that here and there a genuine bit of 
carving, fresh and real, sparkles from amidst 
the rubbish which threatens to crowd it out 
of sight. We do, though far too rarely, see 
some scrap of ornament which a clever man 
evidently invented as well as carved, and in- 
vented in such a key, so to speak, that it 
improves with the building in which it is 
placed. Happy is the architect who has found 
such a helper, with thoughts and ability of 
his own, who knows how to use liberty without 
abusing it. ‘There is room in the world for a 
hundred or a thousand times as many, in all 
branches of art and manufacture; when we 
get them, if ever we do, we shall be a long 
stage nearer to equalling the work of the 
Middle Ages; and till we get them, let us at 
least resolve that we will have no more to do 
with their mere deceptive imitations. 


ee 


BRIDGE ROADWAYS.—IV. 


HEN bridges are built to carry the 
traffic of streets, instead of that of 
country or suburban roads, there are one or 
two features which at once serve to draw a 
line of demarcation between them. In the 
first place, the roadway proper is usually 
paved, not in the sense understood with re- 
speet to the paving of footpaths, in which 
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the paving consists of flags, but in that in 
which the surface is laid down with ‘‘ sets,” 
as they are technically termed. These ‘‘ sets” 
consist of stones, ‘‘ hammer-squared ;” that 
is, roughly dressed into the form of a solid 
Yin. by 6in. Several names are bestowed upon 
these sets, according to their size and quality. In 
some localities, more especially in the quarries 
in the neighbourhood of Leicester, they are 
called ‘‘ sovereigns” and ‘‘ half-sovereigns,” 
accordingly as they are of the full size 
specified above or of a smaller size, re- 
sembling those that are usually put down at 
the entrance to stables, farm-sheds, and court- 
yards. Sometimes the roadway of bridges, 
situated as just described, is constructed of 
wooden sets, similar in form and size to those 
of stone. It may be remarked here, apropos 
of roadways, that the wooden paving, as it is 
termed, is undergoing a very extensive trial in 
London just now, and may be fairly considered 
to be tried on its merits. A strip of roadway on 
this principle has now been laid down for 
some time in the vicinity of the church of S. 
Mary-le-Strand, and appears to wear well. 
There can be no question about the absence 
of the noise and racket which attends the em- 
ployment of a stone thoroughfare in the 
adoption of the wooden road. The only 
question that remains to be settled is that of 
durability. It cannot be denied that if a 
roadway will stand the traffic of London it 
will stand any traffic that can possibly come 
upon it, allowing in all cases for reasonable 
' wear and tear. Another distinctive feature 
to be noticed in bridges, which may be 
appropriately called street bridges, is that the 


footpaths are usually paved either with flags 
or with some description of ornamental tiles. 
The latter method has been adopted with 
respect to the footpaths of Westminster 
Bridge. Regarding the relative merits of 
these two descriptions of footpaths, we shall 
have something to say hereafter. 

In Fig. 1 is represented the cross section of 
the roadway of a bridge erected over the 
Medway, at the town of Rochester, which is 
in every sense a street bridge. The principals 
or main girders GG are composed of cast- 
iron ribs, spaced as shown in the drawing. 
These are connected together by cast-iron 
cross girders CC, which are in separate 
lengths, each pair of lengths being bolted to- 
gether by wrought-iron bolts at their junction 
over each main girder. The roadway is paved 
with ‘“sets” of granite. A most extensive 
use was made of sets in paving the Albert 
Embankment on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, extending from Westminster Bridge 
to Vauxhall. The greater portion of these 
came either from Aberdeen or Guernsey. As 
a material for roadways, the latter is prefer- 
able, as it does not disintegrate so fast as the 
other. Itis not quite so hard, and therefore 
does not wear with thesame rapidity. The foot- 
path in the bridge in Fig. 1 is paved with 
flags Gin. in thickness. ‘These flags are laid 
upon a couple of stone bearers 12in. and 14in. 
respectively in thickness. There is thus a fall 
of 10in. in the footpath in the width of 8ft. 
to allow the water to run off into the side 
channels. It is to be noticed that in West- 
minster Bridge the footpaths do not drain into 
the side channels of the roadway, but into 


others provided for them next to the base of 
the parapet. The remaining portions of Fig. 1 
are self-explanatory. 

Having already given sufficient examples of 
the method of constructing roadways over 
cast-iron girders, we may now turn our atten- 
tion to those which are carried upon girders 
of wrought iron. In Fig. 2 is represented a 
cross section of half the roadway of Lendal 
Bridge in the city of York. There is a history 
connected with the building of this bridge. 
The design shown in the figure is the second 
one which was proposed for the same site. It 
is very different in character from the first, 
which was a lattice girder. Unluckily, when 
the former was in course of erection, the 
staging gave way, and the whole of the struc- 
ture, temporary and permanent, was carried 
away into the stream beneath. The authorities, 
on the occurrence of this mishap, reconsidered 
the whole bridge question, and the result of 
their deliberations was the adoption of a new 
style of erection altogether. Instead of the 
lattice girder with parallel flanges, which 
constituted the first design, they selected a 
design of Mr. Page, which substituted wrought- 
iron arch ribs for the horizontal lattice 
girders, a change in an esthetical point of 
view decidedly for the better. The main 
girders are shown in Fig. 2, at GG; to 
them are bolted the wrought-iron gusset 
pieces or brackets B B, upon which rest the 
cross girders C C. These cross beams are 
small lattice girders, and have the great 
merit of possessing the features of strength 
and lightness combined. Upon the cross 
girders C C are placed the small wrought-iron 


rolled joists a a, and to the lower flange of 
these are bolted the corrugated iron plates 
PP. These plates extend the whole way 
across the bridge, both under the roadway 
and footpaths. Those under the roadway 
are #in. in thickness, and those under the 
footpaths tin. A greater degree of strength 
is obtained by the use of corrugated iron 
plates beyond that afforded by mere sheet 
iron. There are, however, two other methods 
of obtaining a similar, and even a greater, 
amount of strength. One is by taking a 
common sheet-iron plate one-sixteenth or lin. 
in thickness, and bending it into the form of 
anarch. If one of these be tested with a 
weight at the crown, it will be found to 
carry five tons without any sensible deflec- 
tion. The other method is to employ buckle 
plates, which, comparatively speaking, possess 
enormous strength. ‘Their expense is a great 
objection to their use, although it is only 
fair to mention that they have been used in 
some very large superstructures of bridges 
—the new Blackfriars Bridge, for example. 
Their great strength is due partly to their 
peculiar shape, which is that of a dome, and 
partly to the manner in which they are manu- 
factured, which is accomplished under ex- 
cessive pressure, The carriage or roadway 
R Rin Fig. 2 is composed of several layers 
of material. In the first place, a layer of 
concrete consisting of cork and bitumen, 3in. 
in thickness, is placed immediately over the 
corrugated iron plates. The object of intro- 
ducing this light substance between the 
wrought-iron girder and the rest of the road 


| material is to deaden the concussion of 


‘ments and contact of races along the coasts andin — 


passing loads, and distribute them more evenly 
over the girders. ‘The cork and bitumen 
evidently act in some measure as absorbers 
of the effect produced by passing loads, 
Over this layer is placed another of ordinary 
cement concrete, composed of gravel and 
Portland cement, and upon this is laid the 
granite paving. The footpaths have layers 

of similarly composed concrete, anda paving — 
of flags 3in, in thickness. For a bridge 
constituted wholly of wrought iron, this 
must be considered rather a heavy super- 
structure in spite of the intermediate layer 
of cork concrete. Paving stones and York 
landings have considerable more weight than 
either wood or asphalte. If durability and 
efficiency can be obtained, the lighter the 
roadway and footpaths of a bridge can be — 
made, the more economical the structure, — 
Ina road bridge the superstructure constitutes 
a very important item in the total load which 
the bridge has to support. In this point it 
differs from a railway bridge, in which the 
weight of the roadway itself is a mere trifle 

compared with that of the loads which pass 

over it. a 


————»_—_ 
ART TREASURES FROM CYPRUS.* | 


Wh ee Island of Cyprus is one of those points — 

which stand marked in the map of the world 
as an ancient focus or radiating point of civilisation. 
The key to the history of the origins and early 
development of Greek civilisation, Greek forms of 
worship and of art, is the history of the early move- 


the coastward islands of the Eastern Mediterranean, — 
The contact of Hellenic settlements with Semitic 
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settlements along those coasts and in those islands 
and the relations of the two with aboriginal popula- 
tions—these constitute for the historical scholar a — 
set of problems the most fascinating, the most im-— 
portant, and the most difficult. Upon these the — 
attention of much of the best modern scholarship has 
fixed itself, illuminating them bit by bit with results — 
laboriously obtained, and in need of perpetual re- 
vision. But there has been one thing always — 
obvious—that for the study of the primitive inter= — 
communication between Greek and Asiatic and 
Egyptian, Cyprus is the centre of the position. 
There were other seats of early intercommunication — 
—there was Crete, there was Rhodes, there was Cos, — 
there was Tarsus, at which the Phoenicians, busy 
carriers as they were, would have brought their own 
civilisation, and that of the great continental em- 
pires with which they traded, into contact with the — 
receptive faculties of men of the Hellenic race. 
There were all the harbour towns of the Hellenic 
world proper, to which the Phoenicians pushed their 
coasting enterprise. But Cyprus, the great island 
lying not far south of the coast of Cilicia and not far — r 
west of the coast of Syria—within sight of Libanus — 
in clear weather—would be the main central meeting — * 
point of races. There the Pheenician traders from 
Sidon would early beach their galleys; there they 
would set out their wares for sale; there they would 
colonise and establish a starting-point for more 
adventurous voyages yet. Thither they would im- 
port their gods, their arts, their fashions, and pre- 
sently those also of the other great sources and — 
destinations of their commerce, the mainland empires — 
of Egypt and Assyria. And so, in fact, we have a — 
hundred witnesses to the fact of Cyprus being largely — 
and early Pheenicianised. Virgil makes the mythic — 
Phoenician Dido tell of her father having ravaged — 
and subdued Cyprus; and there are other notices 
representing the Phoenicians as masters there before 
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the time of Solomon; say, roughly, ten or twelve 
centuries at least before Christ. We cannot tell at 
what date, later than this, the earliest colonists of 
Hellenic blood planted themselves there. But from 
the date when they did so, and found the Pheenicians 
there before them, there continued to exist in the 
island as rivals two ruling races, one the Phcenician 
and the other the Hellenic, centred in different cities 
and to some extent balancing each other in their 
supremacy over the native population. Who that 
native Cypriot was by blood, and of what language, 
is as yet uncertain, although the art of the island 
hands down a very pronounced type of his physiog- 
nomy, which is perpetuated among the people living 
in the island at this day. And being whoever he 
was, he belongs to the Oriental rather than to the 
Greek cycles of ancient history; passing, as tribu- 
tary, he and his island, with its rival Phoenician 
and Hellenic ruling races—with only momentary 
periods of independence for them — under the 
sovereignty of one or another in succession of the 
Oriental empires, Egyptian, Assyrian, and finally 
Persian. 

So that, we repeat, for evidences of the early and 
fertilising inlet of Phoenician, and through the Phee- 
nicians of Assyrian and Egyptian ideas andinfluences 
upon the Hellenic mind, as well as for the subse- 
quent perpetuation and embodiment of ideasin which 
these elements continued in fusion as they continued 
nowhere else, there should evidently be no place like 
Cyprus. Get, if got they were to be, a sufficient 
number of ancient monuments from Cyprus, and 
therein you must have the best visible and tangible 
testimonies in aid of that obscure literary testimony 
which scholarship has so laboriously sought for, and 
sifted, and pored and conjectured over—you must 
have the best clue to the primitive modes and forms 
in which Semitic and Egyptian ideas and arts and 
types of worship, as conveyed and modified through 
the Pheenician channels of communication, pene- 
trated and impregnated the receptive faculties of the 
Greek. 

Now such monuments, in any bulk, were long 
wanting. ‘They are wanting no longer. Several 
minor finds of antiquities have in recent years been 
made in Cyprus of a kind to encourage further 
search. Obscurity rests upon the question of the 
sites of most of the ancient cities of the island, both 
the Greek and the Pheenician. But the sites of 
some have been recognised with certainty, and among 
them that of Idalium, near the modern Dali, and that 
of Golgos, near the modern Athieno. Some not un- 
successful excavations had in recent years been made 
at these and other sites, chiefly by Mr. Lang, Count 
de Vogue, and General de Cesnola, of the British, 
French, and American diplomatic services respec- 
tively ; and some few of their fruits had been acquired 
for Vienna, for the Louvre, for the British Museum, 
and for private collections. The characteristic yiela 
of the diggings in Cyprus, besides glass vessels often 
in a beautiful state of oxydisation and iridescence, 
has been a particular kind of fictile vase, different 
from the ordinary Greek or Etruscan, and carrying 
generally plain patterns of lines and circles, or else 
elementary birds and animals, in brown on a ground 
of light earth-colour; and next, statues and 
statuettes or fragments of them executed in a 
mixed style, not in marble, but in a calcareous 
stone common in the island. All previous discoveries 
of these things in Cyprus have now been thrown 
into the shade by the American excavator. Where 
others had found one fragment, he has found tons of 
fragments. He has ransacked the ancient necropolis 
of Idalium; he has struck upon a temple full of 
statues at Golgos, most likely a temple of Aphrodite 
—Cypris, the goddess of the island—he has struck 
upon and ransacked that. The result is an immense 
and surprising collection of statues and statuettes 
and heads and fragments of them, in the calcareous 
stone of which we have spoken, archaic vases, 
oxydised vessels of glass, idols, and votive images 
and toys and ornaments and lamps in painted terra- 
cotta, spear and javelin heads, funereal bandeaux in 
thin gold, cups and bowls in clay and bronze—every 
variety of object which the people of an ancient race 
were accustomed either to dedicate in their temples, 
or to bury with them in their tombs. 


Immense and surprising, we say, in point of 
number; but the real importance of the collection is 
for the light which its study has to throw upon the 
most vexed problems, the problems most in need of 
just such illumination, in the history of ancient art 
and religion. What sort of particular problems 
these are we can only indicate in the roughest and 
most general way. The. two personages of Greek 
religion whom, in some of their forms at least, the 
Greek owed most directly to the Phcenician, were 
Herakles and Aphrodite—Hercules and Venus in the 
language of Lempriére and ignorance. Cyprus was 
the seat of all others where the Greek received, 


learned, and assimilated his knowledge of these two 
deities. Cypris, the Cyprian or Paphian Aphrodite 
of the Greeks, retained throughout many of her 
Oriental characteristics those of the Phcenician 
Astarte, or of Mylitta. It seems to have been in a 
temple of this Greeco-Pheenician Aphrodite that the 
mass of the statues and fragments of statues now 
under consideration were ranged, on pedestals against 
the walls or in rows down the middle. The great 
majority of them represent either figures of the god 
Herakles in one or another archaic and semi-Phceni- 
cian form, throwing wholly new light on the mytho- 
logy of the god, or else figures of priests of Aphrodite, 
to be recognised as such by the emblem of the dove 
and other emblems which they carry. There are also 
other figures and numberless well-preserved heads of 
priests or gods, some unconjecturable. Every point 
of their costume, every detail of their conception 
and representation, has far reaching points of interest 
in its likeness to or difference from the points and 
details of similar matters in Egyptian and Assyrian 
work. Not a head-covering, not a weapon, not a 
bandeau or wreath, not a bow or quiver, not a lion’s 
skin, or apron or girdle, about which a chapter might 
not be written. A cursory glance at the multitudes 
of whole and mutilated figures shows you waves 
now of Egyptian and now of Assyrian influence 
passing over types which yet quickly become, at the 
hands of a different race, something different from 
either Egyptian or Assyrian, and more variable and 
animated than either. It is the beginning of experi- 
ment and emancipation, the immobile and abstract 
hieratic types passing into new phases, the Egyptian 
and Asiatic becoming Greek. There isa point in the 
progress of the style where these sculptures closely re- 
semble the ordinary examples of the most archaic Greek 
work found in other places. But though there are ex- 
amples that run down through all ages from the 
most primitive till probably the Roman, there are 
none that closely resemble the Greek work of the 
central states and noblest ages. Greek art, having 
germinated here and at other such points of contact 
with the East, attained its full flower at Athens and 
elsewhere; the Hellenic genius, once fertilised from 
the East, developed itself at home. ‘The art of 
Cyprus, by the days of the Hellenic culmination in 
the hands of Phidias and his contemporaries and 
afterwards, is either that of an imitative and third- 
rate provincial school, or that of an archaic and 
traditional school; or rather it shows the two schools 
working side by side. For the old semi-Asiatic con- 
ceptions perpetuate themselves in Cyprus long after 
they have been ennobled or grown out of elsewhere ; 
and so probably do the old fashions of vase mould- 
ing and decorating, and the making of household 
images. So that it is impossible to be sure of the 
actual age of all these objects, however old they look. 
Of the vast antiquity of the types to which many of 
them belong, however, there can be no donbt. Here, 
out of the tombs of poor citizens buried without any 
furniture of glass or vases such as the richer carried 
to their graves, are little rude figures of mounted 
warriors; here are little hideous Astartes or Mylittas, 
rudimentary goddesses in burnt clay, in which you 
may know the germ of later glories, the humble 
great-grandmothers of the Aphrodites of Cnidos or 
of Melos. Here are dozens of little popular images 
of obscure worships; here are toy processions ; 
here are lustral vases, carved or stamped with a dark 
mixture of mythologies; here are solemn fragments 
of colossal gods and high priests, with the set smile 
and the set curls of hair and beard. 


Each one of the hasty sentences we have last 
written points to years of work for scholars in the 
comparison, investigation, and elucidation of points 
in the history of ancient art and religion. Here are 
thenew materials which he has most needed to make 
such work fruitful. And where are these materials 
going to for their final lodgment? Where indeed ? 
To New York, U.S. America. That seems'a strange 
destination for a collection of antiquities which is 
not one representative of beautiful or popular forms 
of Greek or Greco-Roman work, and therefore valu- 
able as the nucleus of a museum of ancient art in a 
great centre of the New World; but which is one, 
on the contrary, illustrative of fertilising influences, 
of primitive and transition types, and of provincial 
practice, in a special field of Greco-Oriental art, and 
therefore valuable—nay, invaluable—as the supple- 
ment of existing museums in centres of organised 
scholarship and research. The shipment of these 
things to New York means simply, for the present at 
any rate, mystification for the New York gaper, and 
sea-sickness for the European archeologist. For 
the most intelligent New Yorker can get but moderate 
advantage out of the antiquities of this collection 
taken apart from thrir historical place in relation to 
antiquities of other schools and another aspect; and 
specimens of these last he does not possess, and has 
little chance of coming by. And, on the other hand, 


every serious archeologist of Germany, France, or 
England, occupying himself with the intricate and 
vital question of the development of some of the 
Greek out of the Semitic and Egyptian forms of art 
and worship, will henceforth have inevitably to cross 
the Atlantic, in pursuit of this collection, to fill up 
the gaps in his knowledge of the monuments upon 
which everything hinges. 


—— > 
ON OLD ART AND NEW ART.* 
(Concluded from p. 283.) 


OW we shall find if we examine this reswme of 
the various styles of painting that they are 
all, with the exception of the higher kind of por- 
traiture, of acomparatively modern invention. They 
have all come into practice since the end of the 
sixteenth century, up to which period art rested on 
that high ground of which I have spoken, being of 
a purely creative and ideal nature. They are, if 
you please, developments of that high school, but 
they develope from a creative to an imitative art; 
and as the creative necessarily includes the imitative 
(man being unable to conceive of anything outside 
his experience of nature), they must be considered 
to have taken a lower ground. Nor can it be said 
to be a new ground, for it is not to be supposed that 
the Florentine and Venetian painters, who painted 
the landscape of their backgrounds with such exqui- 
site perception of the very essence of its beauty, 
never painted landscape pure and simple for want of 
appreciation ; it was because they felt it a degrada- 
tion of their art that it should rely simply on its 
power of recalling impressions. ‘Titian, indeed, has 
left us pictures of almost pure landscape; but they 
rather take the form of studies, and are at most but 
in the nature of a diversion from his other and more 
serious work, being painted but occasionally out of 
the fulness of his delight in the beauty of his native 
mountain scenery. And so of fruit and flower paint- 
ing. There was no painter up to the end of the 
sixteenth century who would not have scorned to sit 
down to make a picture of a bunch of roses or a 
plate of peaches. In their beautiful ideal presenta- 
tions of the infant Christ and His Virgin Mother 
they could conceive no more delightful manner of 
enriching their pictures with forms of beauty than 
by decorating them with garlands of fruit and flowers, 
and be sure they took as keen a pleasure in painting 
these most innocent beauties of nature as any still- 
life painter of the Dutch, French, or English schools. 
Herein, then, lies the difference between the old and 
new in art. A work of pure imitation per se was a 
thing unknown up to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; not because it did not occur to the sculptors. 
and painters of the old world to produce such work, 
but because they rejected it as not worthy of con- 
sideration, knowing well that art means a different 
thing. Modern art—I mean that part of it which is: 
modern in spirit—is content with recalling the im- 
pressions which all of us who have a few shreds of 
poetic sensibility receive from the more obvious 
beauties of nature, and in rendering what is purely 
beautiful finds its impression in that school of land- 
scape-painting which has reached perhaps its highest 
point in some of Turner’s best work—its lowest in 
the mass of still-life, flower, and fruit painting, of 
which I suppose William Hunt is the most refined 
and skilful exponent. 

With that phase of modern art which deals not 
with the beauty of nature, but its grossness or 
inanity, I for the present have nothing to do. .... 
I have said there are two causes for the great diffe- 
rence to be found between ancient and modern art, 
anoble and an ignoble one. I will begin with the 
first; and it seems rather startling to say that an 
idea of a noble kind may also be of a kind to mis- 
lead; but it is rather in the application of the idea 
to art, not in other considerations to which it gives 
rise, that the idea appears to me a fallacious one, 
and when I speak of a noble philosophy of art 
amounting almost to a religion, you cannot remain 
long under a misapprehension as to whom I mean by 
the exponent of this philosophy, or the prophet of 
this religion; the name of Mr. Ruskin cannot fail at 
once to occur to your minds. It is with no small 
amount of diffidence, I assure you, and with some 
misgiving, that I venture to differ from so gifted a 
writer and thinker, and especially on a point which 
he would, and indeed does, insist on as a vital one 
in all his teaching on art—with diftidence, for it is 
quite possible that I have missed his meaning, or 
do not see deeply enough into it, or that I have not 
grasped the whole of it—with misgiving, for he has 
the world enough against him already, and it may be, 
if indeed heis ever aware of the fact, a natural source 
of vexation to him to find that I, occupying a post 
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analogous to his own, in which I am responsible for 
the nature of all the art teaching which may fall to 
my share, so that my opinion in that sense must be 
considered of importance for right or wrong, should 
hold on an important point of that teaching an 
opinion different to hisown. But I feel that this 
idea of his which I am about to challenge leads to so 
much that is false in the art of this country, to the 
production of so much of this merely recording work 
as being the aim of the painter, that I boldly run 
whatever risk I may in endeavouring to point out 
its fallacy. I may give itin his own words, as set 
forth in the second volume of “ Modern Painters,” 
where he enunciates the whole of his theory of art ; 
and these are the words: ‘‘I wholly deny that the 
' impressions of beauty are in any way sensual; they 
are neither sensual nor intellectual, but moral.” 
And again, in a later work, ‘The Crown of Wild 
Olive:” ‘No statement of mine has been more 
earnestly and oftener contradicted than that good 
taste is essentially a moral quality.” So I can 
hardly be mistaken as to the assertion, though, as I 
say, I may have failed to grasp the whole of his 
meaning. And in the sentence before the first one 
I have quoted he explains that “‘xsthesis,” or the 
zsthetic faculty, properly signifies mere sensual per- 
ception of the outward qualities and necessary effects 
of bodies, which, although true, slightly degrades the 
meaning of the word esthetic, which may surely be 
applied to our mental as well as our sensual percep- 
tions. It is also to be remarked that the word 
sensual has come to be used in alower meaning than 
sesthetic, as when we speak of sensual pleasures we 
mean rather the pleasures by which we gratify our 
lower appetites, so I prefer, for fear of misapprehen- 
sion, the word “‘zsthetic.” Now, in insisting on the 
esthetic nature of our ideas and impressions of 
beauty, I labour under the disadvantage of appearing 
to abstract from them that elevated character which 
Mr. Ruskin has ascribed to them in his chapter on 
typical beauty. But, observe, I do not in any way 
deny the truth—the philosophical truth—of this 
view of ideas of beauty; I only say it is beside the 
question, and may easily lead to false conclusions 
with regard to art. It is not that I hold the error to 
lie in the assertion of the moral qualities of beauty, 
but in the inference that the perception of those 
qualities is essential to the production of a true work 
of art, and that all good art has been produced under 
the influence of this perception. I can, indeed, con- 
ceive of no writing more calculated to elevate our 
moral and intellectual nature than the chapters in 
which Mr. Ruskin treats of the different forms of 
beauty as types of the Divine attributes, and not 
only these chapters, but the whole of his works from 
beginning to end set before us more exalted concep- 
tions of the beauty and sublimity of nature than has 
ever been presented to us in words, amounting, as I 
have said, almost to the setting forth of a new reli- 
gion of the purest and noblest type. But it isto me 
impossible not to feel throughout that the theoretic 
qualities are not inherent in forms of beauty, but 
exist in the mind of the spectator, and that the ap- 
preciation of those qualities may therefore be equally 
excited by any art which professes to represent them. 
For, be it observed, if the esthetic nature of these 
impressions be excluded, the seeing power of the artist, 
which is distinctly his esthetic faculty, as distin- 
guishing him from those who cannot receive impres- 
sions of beauty, is excluded also; in which case the 
earnest intention of the painter, his intense love of 
nature, his profound veneration and affection for the 
moral beauties to be found in the most trivial of 
God’s works, may easily lead him to the belief that 
as long as he devotes himself to the imitation of these 
works he is setting forth the glory of the Creator in 
a better way than if he used his powers for the pur- 
pose of selection and combination. ‘ Let the young 
artist beware of the spirit of choice; it is an insolent 
spirit at best,” says Mr. Ruskin, as a sequel to say- 
ing that ‘if we can only admire this thing or that, 
we may be sure that our cause for liking it is of a 
finite and false nature.” He must pardon me if I 
think that not only here, but throughout his works, 
he has not sufficiently separated two ideas; the 
faculty by which we may all derive a moral benefit 
from a humble contemplation of the infinite beauties 
and wonders of creation, from that artistic faculty 
which frames for us and forces upon us the percep- 
tion and appreciation of those generic beauties which 
are not obvious to the unexercised mind. Ideas of 
beauty are doubtless capable of giving us a more 
elevated understanding of the nature of this world 
and this life the more they illustrate to us the nature 
of God, and so may have an ennobling effect on our 
whole moral nature; but this is beside the question 
when we are considering them in relation to art, when 
' we have to decide, not what excites in us the highest 
religious or moral emotions, but how far the art is 
capable of conveying these emotions to our mind; 


so that we must admit the esthetic or sensual nature 
of ideas of beauty, or we should have to admit that 
the man in whom they excite the most rapturous 
emotions is of necessity the greatest artist, rather 
than he who is distinguished by his perceptive gift. 
An artist, indeed, may possess his enthusiasm for 
beauty in this theoretic form, but how is he to ex- 
plain in his work that this is the case? It is doubt- 
less easy to answer that the artist who enjoys this 
high moral perception of beauty must show it in his 
work if his artis good; but this leaves it open to 
the spectator to assert that that art is not good in 
which he can perceive no traces of this emotion, and 
thus we come back to the original proposition that 
the moral qualities of beauty exist only in the mind 
of the beholder, who can supply them to any work 
of art which he considers to set forth these beauties 
most clearly. Now I think if I have put my argu- 
ment satisfactorily (and I am not at all sure that I 
have done so) you will begin to perceive how these 
ideas may lead to that kind of art which I have ex- 
plained as being rather of a recording and imitative 
than of a creative nature. 

The beauty of nature is very much more obvious 
in certain aspects and in some objects than in others ; 
for one man who has the esthetic faculty of being 
pleasurably affected by the beautiful forms and pro- 
portions of the Milo Venus, or Michael Angelo’s 
Slave, or rather by the subtle distinctions of line 
which in nature go to make the difference between a 
form of high beauty and one that is of a mean or 
vulgar kind (the true esthetic faculty this), there are 
a hundred who can feel the glory of a sunset, or the 
exquisite beauty of an anemone; and as the moral 
qualities of a typical beauty are set forth to the 
mind which can see them as gloriously in these last 
as in the first, it is not difficult for an artist to per- 
suade himself that he is doing the most earnest and 
right-minded work in endeavouring humbly and 
patiently to imitate those beauties to the utmost of 
his power, and so convey to others the emotions that 
he feels; nay, he may go farther; he may persuade 
himself that there is nothing else worth doing, and 
that this work alone is of pure and spiritual nature, 
all other being sensuality, and therefore demora- 
lising, so that, like the ascetics of old, there is no 
kind of work too humble for him to devote himself 
to; or what is worse than this (for work done really 
in earnest and with a spirit of patience has always in 
it something of value, and I may add, parenthetically, 
that no good work can ever be done without this 
spirit), the spectator may well imagine that the mind 
of the painter who laboriously produces for us again 
and again bunches of primroses and violets, is ac- 
tuated by this earnest feeling and in possession of 
this high theoretic faculty, while, indeed, he has 
only been exerting his technical skill, and what 
amount of «esthetic faculty he may possess; nay, 
more, who has been but exercising just so much of 
his faculties as will enable him to make money in 
the quickest and readiest way. Thus it is quite pos- 
sible for such a theorist, if himself destitute of the 
zesthetic perception, to exalt bad and antastic work 
over good if he imagines it to give a higher expres- 
sion to the typical nature of beauty; so that the 
critic who is not offended by the crude and discordant 
yellow and blue of one of Turner’s later sunset 
pictures, may yet believe that he finds in it a deeper 
perception of the infinity and purity of the evening 
sky, than in his earlier and more soberly harmonious 
representations, and so ascribe to it an artistic value 
which it does not possess. Or it is not impossible for 
him to exalt in this way the birds’ nests of William 
Hunt over the mighty conceptions of Michael Angelo 
and Phidias, if he imagines he perceives this earnest 
purism in the one, and not in the others. 

And in proof of this possibility we have only to 
look at the amount of artistic talent that is spent on 
painting little groups of flowers and fruit, or small 
landscape studies that might be developed into some- 
thing better if the artist did not stop short with the 
idea, brought about by this train of thought, that 
he is doing the rightest work. It is not, indeed, Mr. 
Ruskin’s fault that a noble theory has led to such 
poor results, for it is the misfortune of all great 
ideas that they degenerate most easily into cant; in 
illustration of which point I may relate an instance 
which has come under my own notice of a person 
who, on visiting an artist’s studio, and having been 
shown pictures and designs of no mean order of 
beauty, begged to be allowed to see some of his 
‘‘earnest work, his studies of leaves and flowers.” 

If, then, I have made myself clear, I shall be un- 
derstood to have said that the idea must be expressed 
in a work of art, and not merely exist in the mind of 
the artist, or be supplied by that of the beholder ; 
that the moral nature of beauty is of a kind that can- 
not be expressed in painting or sculpture, and that 
therefore, as far as art is concerned, ideas of beauty 


of the moral nature of beauty is not only calculated i 


to lead criticism astray when the esthetic faculty is 
wanting, but may even induce an indifference on the 


part of the artist to higher forms of beauty than : 


those which are at once obvious to the uneducated 


mind. Now, I will not stop to discuss another point — ; 


in Mr. Ruskin’s writings bearing on this subject, and 


to some extent akin to it, but in reality of adifferent 


character. I mean the idea which runs throughout 
his works of the necessity for a right state of moral 
feeling, not only in the producers, but in a nation or 
epoch, as essential to the appreciation and production 
of a noble and beautiful art. 


always arisen out of a pare state of national faith 


and domestic virtue, it does not follow that those a 


conditions will always produce good art; if the sxs- 
thetic qualities be absent they certainly never will, 
and I can imagine no condition of national virtue 


which could cram ideas of beauty into the head of an — 


average Englishman or Scotchman; but as far as 
regards the artist himself, it appears to me unques- 
tionable that the esthetic faculties being in two in- 
stances equal, there will be no comparison between 
the art of a man of a pure and noble mind and one 
of a mean and sordid nature. Indeed, the very 


highest artistic gifts seem to imply also a noble and 


healthy moral condition. Michael Angelo was him- 
self one of the most simple and high-minded of men, 


incapable of any act of meanness, and we should 


find, I think, on examination, that all the truly great 
artists and poets have been of the same nature. . .. 

I have described the second cause as arising from 
the fact that artists, from motives of indolence or 
interest, have allowed themselves to be led by the 
public, instead of, as of old, taking the lead in form- 
ing the public taste. , . . And here I may 
quote a saying of Sir J. Reynolds, as being to the 
point—‘It is certain that the lowest style will be 
the most popular, as it comes within the compass of 
ignorance itself; and the vulgar will always be 
pleased with what is natural in the confined and mis- 
understood sense of the word.” And again, “ In thein- 
ferior parts of the art the learned and the ignorant 
are nearly on a level;” so with this authority, I 


feel in a position to repeat my original assertion — 


that modern art has struck out for itself a path 
which the ancients disdained to follow, and has de- 
veloped itself in the direction which no genuine 
artist or man of taste would ever wish to see it de- 
veloped, having lowered itself to the appreciation of 


a class of patrons and admirers unknown to the . 


artists of the old world. » . . 


If, then, we are to look forward to the more — 
general production of a class of art of that high creative 


kind which I have dwelt on,and which is at present 


decidedly in the minority in this land (though I must — 
confess that I think there is a decided move in the © 
right direction, and a desire for something of a more ~ 


serious kind), we must, I think, in the first place, 
try not to encumber our minds with ideas, but rely 


on the cultivation of our perceptive faculties to show ~ 
us the high beauties that lie beneath the surface of 
nature; and we shall then get rid of the notion that — 
little pictures of fruit and flowers and landscape are 
anything more than studies to help us in the execu- — 


tion of better work, or to be done from time to time 
as mementos of some especially delightful aspect of 
nature in form or colour; and we must, above all, 


But I may remark 
that even if itcan be shown that the best art has — 
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study the works of the great masters of antiquity. : 


“Study the great works of the great masters,”’ says 
Reynolds, ‘‘ for ever. 


Study nature attentively, but — 
always with those masters in your company; con- 
sider them as models which you are to imitate, and — 


at the same time as rivals with whom you are to 
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STEVENSTONE HUNT. 


WO miles and a half to the north-east of Tor-_ 
rington, and in the parish of S. Giles—in one 


of the loveliest and most romantic localities of 
beautiful North Devon—stands the mansion of 


Stevenstone, the seat of the Hon. Mark Rolle—a a 


Boies 


building of magnificent proportions, and bold and 


picturesque design, surrounded by a park of more 


extensive area than any other in the county. This 


magnificent residence has for some time past been 
undergoing restoration and enlargement, and, in 
addition to this undertaking, the owner has expended 


large sums in embellishing the park and gardensinits 


immediate vicinity. A more striking building, says 


the North Devon Herald, it is difficult to imagine—a _ 


structure in which grandeur of outline is closely allied 
to a judicious combination of various comparatively 
minute ornamentations. 
architecture, which partakes of the principal features 
of the Elizabethan blended with the Italian. The 
south-west front is 150ft. in length, including two 


are, and must be, purely esthetic, and that the theory | immense towers at either end. Behind is seen the 


« 


It isin a mixed style of — 
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top of a massive grouped tower, rising from the oppo- 
site side of the building, and these three conspicuous 
elevations—all of which are highly embellished with 
carvings in stone and other decorations—form the 
most striking and characteristic points in the whole 
mansion. A new wing has been built, containing 
thirty bedrooms, &c.; another story has been added 
to the eleyation, and the roofs are therefore new ; the 
walls have been cleaned and re-pointed, and the in- 
terior arrangements are progressing most satisfac- 
torily. Some idea of the vastness of the building 
may be gathered from the fact that the total length 
of the corridors and passages exceeds three-quarters 
of amile. ‘The architects are Messrs. Banks and 
Barry, of London, and the execution of the work has 
been entrusted to Mr. 8. Hooper, of Hatherleigh ; 
while Mr. R. Bradford is clerk of the works. The 
stone mostly used for the dressings is from Hather- 
leigh, mixed with what is known as Tisbury and 
Ham-hill. These are similar in texture, but slightly 
different in tint, and they harmonise well together. 
Messrs. Cowtan & Minnoock, of Oxford-street, 
London, are the decorators. The cost of the restora- 
tion and additions will be about £40,000. 


——__ > —__—_- 


BUILDING TRADE DISPUTES IN THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND. 


| Pangea has recently been formed in Belfast a 
Trades’ Council, representing various operative 
interests, whose functions are those of mediators be- 
taveen masters and men in matters of dispute, and 
who are to correspond with the different Trades’ 
Councils of the United Kingdom, in order that prac- 
tical and efficient rules may be drawn up for their 
guidance. At a large meeting of this body, in the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, Belfast, on Saturday, a dispute 
in which the whole body of carpenters and joiners 
are interested’ engaged the almost exclusive atten- 
tion of the Council. The Builders’ Association had 
informed their men that on and after the 1st of No- 
vember inst., it was their intention to pay them by 
the hour. The wages of carpenters and joiners 
would be: first-class, 63d. per hour; second-class, 
64d. When working outside in winter: first-class 
men, 7d.; second-class men, 63d., with one hour 
and a half for meals on the first five days of the 
week, and one hour on Saturday. The men had 
gone in to work, to be paid the full time of 54 hours 
per week, at 62d. for first-class men, and second- 
ciass men $d. per hour less. But there are other and 
serious differences to be overcome. The men have 
resolved not to fit up any work manufactured by 
machinery, other than that produced by the builders 
of Belfast for their own use, with the exception of 

- mouldings, sheetings, and floorings. Objection is 
also taken to the Builders’ Association having 
ignored the old principle of giving three months’ 
notice when any radical change was to take place ; 
and the builders are also anxious that the boundary 
line of the terms which shall in future regulate the 
trade shall be extended from three to ten miles. It 
was the general feeling of the meeting that the dis- 
pute between the builders and carpenters is not fully 
vipe for action to be taken by the Council. Next 
came the grievances of the stone cutters. The men 
were generally willing to work for 7d. an hour dur- 
ing eight months of the year, and 74d. during the 
four winter months, as during the latter months their 
time would necessarily be abridged by the darkness. 

_ The masters object to the increased pay in winter. 
Tt was resolved that the Council offer their services 
to settle the dispute with the master builders and 
stone-cutters. Lastly, the bricklayers’ complaints 
were entertained. They have represented to the 
masters that they object to work by the hour, as 
proposed. Their argument is that, under the present 
system they earn 28s. a week in the winter, and if 
they are knocked off by the wet they can get leave 
to work an extra quarter in fine weather to make up 
for the loss; whereas, if they worked by the hour, 
and they were knocked off at all, they would lose 
that hour. If they are unable to come to terms 
with the masters, they will seek the sympathy and 

_ assistance of the Trades’ Council. There appears to 
be a commendable desire throughout the building 
trades in the North of Ireland generally, on the sides 
of employers and employed, to submit their disputes 
to arbitration, rather than adopt the suicidal policy 
of settling their differences by strikes, which are 
pregnant with disaster to all interests concerned. 


——_—>—___ 


The church of 8. John, Yeadon, Yorks, was re- 
opened on Sunday week, after restoration. The pews 
have been replaced by open seats, the chancel arch 
widened, the sanctuary and tower paved with tiles, 

_ and the walls decorated in colours. Messrs. Milnes 
& France, of Bradford, were the architects. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EprnpurGcH ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTion.—The 
opening meeting of the session took place on Wed- 
nesday evening in the rooms, 37, George-street, re- 
cently acquired by the Association for an architectural 
reading-room and library. On the walls were ex- 
hibited a series of large photographs from the London 
Albert Memorial, and water-colour drawings of 
Rome, Florence, aud Venice, by the late David 
Roberts and the late J. O. Brown; also an interest- 
ing drawing of Melrose Abbey by George Kemp. In 
the course of the proceedings the President laid on 
the table a most complete set of photographs from 
Mr. Street’s designs for the Government Law Courts, 
and the librarian directed attention to the recent 
valuable works added to the library and the archi- 
tectural and fine art publications to be periodically 
received for the reading-room. After preliminary 
business, the President, Mr. John Paterson, delivered 
his inaugural address. He said that his first duty 
was to thank the members for the honour conferred 
upon him by being elected their president, and con- 
gratulated the Association upon the hopeful prospects 
of the session, and the increased facilities afforded by 
the new rooms to members wishing to take advantage 
of the library and the other means of study in their 
respective departments of art. Mr. Paterson noticed 
a new feature in the business of the session—viz., a 
competition by architectural apprentices for prizes 
offered by Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., and Mr. J. T. 
Rochead, architects, for the best series of drawings 
from existing Scottish edifices not already illustrated. 
He hoped that the younger members would appreciate 
the importance of competing for these prizes. The 
address was of a general character, and reviewed a 
number of matters practical and artistic relating to 
architecture. The call that had been made upon the 
profession at large to invent something to lessen the 
expense of warming domestic buildings, and gene- 
rally to adapt scientific principles and apparatus to 
domestic wants, was alluded to. Mr. Paterson then 
stated that the high price of building materials and 
labour is coming to be a matter of much concern, 
being the cause of some works being delayed or cut 
down, and others stopped altogether. How many 
have failed to reach the architect it is impossible to 
say. But this we know, that strikes and trade dis- 
putes are taking place every day. Contractors are 
insisting upon a strike clause being added to the 
conditions of every building contract. They say, 
“the knowledge of the insertion of such a clause has 
a tendency to prevent strikes on the part of the 
workmen, and enables builders to tender with more 
confidence for any contract.” I have also been told 
by engineers and bricklayers that some contracts 
were now taken on what might be termed the 
“sliding scale.” That is, the prices of the contract 
are so adjusted as to rise and fall with the prices of 
material and labour. Now, the object of the strike 
clause and of contracts upon sliding principles is to 
transfer to the proprietors the benefit of any reduc- 
tion, or the burden of any rise, in the wages or price 
of materials, instead of paying a margin upon the 
contract price sufficient to cover the whole risk of 
the contractor. In general, proprietors would prefer 
the price to be fixed, and the whole risk added to 
the estimates, rather than become partners with the 
contractor in the manner indicated. Contractors 
haye the same privilege of making their conditions in 
a contract as the architect or proprietor; they do not 
need to take one unless they are pleased with it. 
As times and circumstances change, the same clause 
cannot apply in all cases, and any strike clause 
for extending time should be so worded as to limit 
the time of endurance, &c., and not to take effect 
in the case of any factitious or unnecessary dispute. 
The wages in every class of labour connected with 
building has risen notably, and the working hours 
of all at the same time have been shortened. The 
masons of Edinburgh may be instanced, as they 
claim the credit of the short-time system—of the 
nine hours’ movement. Well, they have reduced 
their working time 15 per cent., and in consequence 
their labour is now 65 per cent. higher than the 
average rate before the movement began. Although 
some of the other departments may be more and 
some less, that may be taken as an average of the 
whole. As to materials, it may be remarked, that 
those dependent on labour or coal to make or bring 
them to hand have risen highest in price. Bricks 
and iron are up 100 per cent.; lime, 35 per cent. ; 
rubble stone, 33 per cent. ; cubic stone, 50 per cent. ; 
ashlar, 25; and rybats, 12 per cent.; glass, 25 per 
cent. ; joiner work and ironmongery, from 10 to 35 
per cent. The high price of coal has already 
seriously affected the coal trade, so much so that the 
advisers of the miners are getting alarmed at the 
condition of things. They now see that they have 
carried matters too far, and wish to abolish strikes, 
and to settle trade disputes by arbitration. It is to 


be deeply regretted that they have drifted so long on 
the stormy sea of strikes before discovering the 
hopeful channel of arbitration, which leadeth to the 
calm waters of contentment. It is to be feared the 
present high prices will have a similar effect in 
destroying the building trade and driving off 
investors. But before this is accomplished to any 
serious extent, it is to be hoped that the men will 
learn wisdom, and instead of striking take to arbi- 
tration. It is to our advantage, as acting for our 
employers and our own behoof, to do what we can 
to promote a conciliatory spirit between masters and 
men, to impress upon them that our advantages are 
all bound up together ; that if building ceases we are 
partners in the consequences. I have considered it 
expedient to make these remarks in consequence 
of the unsatisfactory state of the building trade at 
the present time. Mr. Paterson then proceeded to 
consider some matters which have interested the 
architectural world during the past year, especially 
noticing points which indicate progress and mark 
the present period of architecture as one of progressive 
excellence and grasp, noticing, in the first place, the 
completion of the Albert Memorial, London, remark- 
ing that it exhibits that type of Gothic architecture 
which we may be glad to adopt as a national 
example of the style of the period, and that from 
the beauty of its design and the costly nature of its 
material and adornment, we might proudly claim for 
the Albert Memorial a first place amongst the most 
celebrated monuments of modern times. The new 
Law Courts of London, designed by Mr. Street, the 
Manchester Town Hall, by Mr. Waterhouse, and 
Fettes College, Edinburgh, designed by Mr. Bryce, 
were next passed in review as being among the 
foremost works of the time, and giving the best 
idea of the characteristics of the ever-progressing 
style of the present day. Mr. Paterson also took 
occassion to advert to the architecture of Cockburn- 
street. disfigured as it is by ‘the great bald north 
wall of our municipal factory,” which he contrasted 
with the splendid Hotels de Ville of Belgium. Mr. 
Paterson continued to speak of the state of archi- 
tecture on the Continent, which he had made his 
study during a recent tour, and of the restorations 
now in progress at the Cathedrals of Cologne, 
Mayence, Frankfort, and Strasburg. He also 
referred to the restoration of 8S. Giles’ Cathedral, 
wishing the architect and promoters all success. 
Mr. Paterson concluded by noticing the competition 
designs of the new Cathedral of St. Mary, Edin- 
burgh, which he characterised as a splendid com- 
petition. Every one of the competitors deserved. 
credit for the handsome manner in which the designs 
and drawings were produced. It was gratifying to 
see his countrymen taking so creditable a position 
in the competition. At the close of the address, a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Paterson was moved by Mr. 
James Ballantine, and seconded by Mr. T. Ross. 
We understand that at the next meeting the com- 
petition designs for the new Cathedral will be dis- 
cussed by this Association, and an interesting even- 
ing is looked forward to. 


Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL AND Hisrorican So- 
crery.—The first walk this Term took place on 
Saturday week, when S. John’s College and S. 
Giles’s Church were visited. ‘The members and their 
friends met at three o’clock in the Hall of S. John’s 
College, where they were welcomed by the President 
and the Dean. The present College was founded by 
Sir Thomas White in 1555. The first improvement 
in the College took place about the year 1610, when 
four sets of rooms were erected over the kitchen. 
Other additions were made to it in 1638. The inner 
quadrangle was built in 1635, and the library many 
years previously—in the year 1596. Archbishop 
Laud added 20ft. to the library, and completed the 
inner quadrangle, intending the whole of it to be used 
by Commoners, except a portion for the residence of 
the chaplain. With regard to the chapel, he re- 
marked that it was not quite clear where the original 
site of it was. It was consecrated in 1530, and 
very much beautified by Sir Thomas White, but the 
vestments and ornaments were taken away at the 
revolution. They were, however, restored in 1602. 
The company then visited the underground cellar, 
which has a beautifully groined roof, the chapel, and 
the library. In the latter place, the dean showed 
the company a cope and other vestments of the pe- 
riod of Queen Mary, and also a cap which had been 
worn by Archbishop Laud, and which was kept in a 
glass case. S. Giles’s Church was next visited, and 
Mr. James Parker spoke on the architectural features 
of the building, and pointed out that the tower not 
being square with the rest of the church showed 
that the walls were constructed at different dates. 
On looking round the architecture of the church, he 
did not see a single moulding or anything that 
seemed to coincide with the date that had been men- 
tioned—1120 ; but the arch by the side of the tower, 
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and the circumstance that it was not in a line with 
the rest of the church, led him to believe that the 
lower part of the tower was the only portion which 
remained that was dedicated in the year 1120. 
Then they came to an accidental circumstance. 
About the year 1138 this church was given to God- 
stow, and perhaps the nunnery did nothing to the 
building, or add to it, but this Hugh, who was bishop 
of the diocese from 1186 to 1203, seemed to have 
taken a great interest in it; but there was nothing 
definitely said in the register of his having restored 
or rebuilt the church. There was, however, a legend 
to the effect that he had been the rebuilder or founder 
of the church, but he had no doubt that the truth 
was that while he was bishop of the diocese several 
persons provided the funds, and he added to them, 
aad was the consecrator of the church, as they now 
saw it. At that time it was changed from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth century style. Mr. Parker 
then explained that when the church was being re- 
stored a few years ago, some small arches were dis- 
covered on each side of the main arch of the chancel, 
which were considered to have been part of the old 
walls of the Norman church of 1120, but he thought 
that they were merely the relieving arches. 
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RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE BUILDING TRADES. 


1149. J. L. Norron, London, “ Walls, ceilings, and 
floors.”—Dated 17th April, 1872. 


This provisional specification describes various ways 
of employing asphalte in the construction of walls, 
ceilings, and floors of buildings, and other structures. 


1157. T. C. FrpuerR, Emberton, Buckinghamshire, 
“Suspension bridges and iron arches.” Dated 18th 
April, 1872. 

This invention relates to certain improvements in 
the construction of suspension bridges and iron arches, 
whereby the chains or ropes of a suspension bridge 
are so arranged and braced together that they offer a 
firm and inflexible support to a passing load, and 
carry it without the distortion and oscillations common 
to ordinary suspension bridges. To effect this the inven- 
tor employs, in the place of a single chain, two chains 
which are attached together, or to the same saddle, 
upon each pier or abutment, but hang across the 
opening in different curves, crossing each other in the 
centre of the span; the upper chain of each half span 
should lie in a straight inclined line, and the lower 
chain in a parabolic, or other curve, to which the 
upper chain of the other half forms a tangent. The 
chains may be pinned together or attached to the same 
centre link at the point of their intersection. The 
upper and lower chains are braced together by dia- 
gonal bracing. The effect of irregular loading is, how- 
ever, principally taken up, not by the bracing, but by 
the chains themselves. When one half of the span is 
uniformly weighted, and the other half entirely with- 
out weight, the load is carried by the lower chain of 
the weighted half, and the upper chain of the other 
half, which together form one continuous chain of 
such form as to be in equilibrium under that load. 
The weight of the straight upper chain of the un- 
loaded half, and the rest of the weight of that half is 
carried in like manner by the upper chain of the 
loaded half, and the lower chain of the unloaded half. 
When only a part of either half span is loaded, the 
effect of that irregularity of load is taken up by the 
bracing. In applying this invention to the construc- 
tion of arches of wrought or cast iron, each rib is 
hinged at the abutments, and at the crown; each half 
rib has an upper and a _ lower flange, which 
Jie close together at the crown, and at the 
abutments, and are more widely separated be- 
tween those points, the lower flange being straight 
from abutment to crown, or only slightly arched, 
and the upper flange being more sharply arched, 
and so arranged that the upper flange of one 
half rib approaches the centre hinge in the same line 
with the lower flange of the other half rib, or nearly 
so. The web between the two flanges may be plate or 
lattice, or other bracing. In the same way the sus- 
pension bridge may consist of two inverted half ribs 
hinged together at the centres, and hinged to the 
saddles upon the piers, and built of plate and angle 
iron. A suspension bridge constructed according to 
this invention may have a side span on each side of 
the centre span, and each of such side spans may be 
carried by a pair of braced chains similar to one half 
span of the centre opening. 


1288. J. WALKER and A. E. RaGon, London, “ Con- 
structing buildings, bridges, &c.”—Dated 30th 
April, 1872. 

The novelty in this case consists in forming the 
Pillars and framing of buildings and bridges of thin 
strips of wood and iron, and casing, or partially en- 
casing, the whole in thin iron. 
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On Sunday last Crawfurdsburn Free Church, 
Greenock, was reopened, after undergoing an exten- 


Sive addition by two wings being thrown out, and a 
general renovation. 


Elmswell Church, after undergoing extensive re- 
storation and enlargement, was reopened on Tuesday 


week. ‘The total cost of the restoration amounted to 
£1,300. r 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


ALVERTHORPE.— The Methodist Free Church 
building committee have instructed Mr. William 
Watson, architect, of Wakefield and Doncaster, to 
prepare a design for a chapel and Sunday schools for 
this place. 


ARTHINGWoRTH, NorrHAmprTon. — The Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Peterborough reopened S. An- 
drew’s Church on the 6th inst., after its restoration 
and partial rebuilding, the cost of which has been 
borne almost entirely by its rector, the Rey. H. R. 
Rokeby. The works have been more extensive than 
was originally contemplated, owing to the discovery 
that the stones of the walls had been put together 
with nothing better than mud, clay, and water, with 
no cementing properties whatever. The nave piers 
and arches, south aisle and the south porch, had to be 
almost entirely taken down; wherever possible the 
old work was simply cleaned and re-erected, but 
many new portions had to be supplied. New oak 
roofs of steep pitch have been erected over the nave 
aisle and chancel, with curved ribs springing from 
richly carved corbels, containing birds, foliage, and 
fruit. The chancel has a ceiling of polygonal form, 
divided into panels by oak ribs, having carved bosses 
at the intersections. They are covered externally 
with Whitland Abbey green slates. The east end of 
the chancel has been rebuilt, so as to make it of its 
original length, the east wall having been erected 7ft. 
or 8ft. beyond the previous one, in the position indi- 
cated by the original foundations. Three new two- 
light side windows and a north door have been added 
to the chancel. The east window is made of three 
lights, with good geometrical tracery, and has been 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, 
& Bayne—the subject is the Crucifixion. The rere- 
dos, pulpit, and font are of Caen stone, the reredos 
and font having Devonshire marble shafts, and 
richly carved panels and spandrels containing foliage 
and sacred emblems. Among the varieties of the 
foliage used throughout the church, which has been 
all conventionalised from nature, may be mentioned 
the wheat and vine, the passion flower and lily, the 
oak, hawthorn, maple, holly, trefoil, ivy, and the 
rose. The church is heated by one of Porritt’s 
underground stoves. The nave and aisle have been 
seated with substantial oak open benches; with carved 
bench ends, having foliage conventionalised from 
nature. The reading desk, lectern, and chancel 
seating, are also of oak, and enriched by carved 
foliage of varied designs. The whole of the work of 
every kind is of the very best description. The 
total cost of the works has been about £2,000. The 
architect was Mr. James K. Colling, of London, and 
the builder Mr. Robinson Cornish, of North Wal- 
sham, Norfolk. 


Breriey.—The parish church of Betley was re- 
opened on Thursday week. The roof of the nave of 
the church has been stripped and retiled; the 
clerestory windows have been filled with cathedral 
glass; the whole of the old pews in the nave have 
been lowered and made into open benches; a new 
floor has been laid under the pews in the nave and 
aisles; the pulpit has been lowered, and new choir 
desks have been provided in the chancel. The work 
has been done by Mr. T. Espley, of Eccleshall, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. T. Lewis & Son, 
architects, of Newcastle. The total cost has been 
nearly £500. 


BrvERLEY.—The sanctuary of the (Roman) 
Catholic Church at Beverley has been completed and 
adorned in memory of a benefactor. The chancel is 
terminated by a semicircular apse, the lancet windows 
of which are 15ft. from the floor level. Below them, 
and the full extent of the three easternmost lancets, is 
an arcaded reredos, with panels of alabaster and 
columns of delicate Poltesco serpentine, and in the 
panels are sculptured medallions. The reredos is 
flanked by bold pinnacled buttresses and niches, in 
which are figures of Our Lady and S. Joseph, and in 
the centre is a lofty baldachino or throne, placed 
between the east wall and the back of the retable. 
Within, this is lined with veined and polished ala- 
baster, and has a bracket for the monstrance. The 
tabernacle is of white alabaster, with columns of 
Levant marble; the altar and superaltar, also of 
white alabaster, have an arcaded front of Galway 
marble, bearing a massive altar slab of Dove marble. 
The tabernacle has an iron safe, with a door of 
copper. The interior is entirely gilded, and the silk 
lining put on thin boards of cedar wood. The 
windows have a series of medallions illustrating the 
life of S. Joseph. The floor of the sanctuary is of 
mosaic and encaustic tiles, the steps being highly 
polished Derbyshire fossil marble. The chancel walls 
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are decorated in gold and colours on each side of 
the reredos. Mr. Earp, of London, has executed 
the altar and reredos; the marble altar-rails and 
steps are from the establishment of Messrs. E. and T. _ 
Smith, of Sheffield; and the design of the whole is _ 
by Mr. Charles Hadfield, of Sheffield. The taber- 
nacle door was made by Mr. Bourdon, of Ghent, a 
from the design of Mr. Bentley, of John-street, 
Adelphi, London. 


Campripcr.—The foundation stone of a new 
Congregational Chapel was laid at Cambridge on — 
Tuesday. The building will cost £8,000. In the 
plan the practice is followed of having a very smalk 
number of nave piers, and these so placed as to 
cause no obstruction. The total number of sittings 
which will be provided will be 700, six hundred on 
the lower area, and the rest in a tower gallery. The 
tower, 26ft. wide on the lower stage, stands in front 
of the nave, into which it opens by a lofty arch, 
Across this runs a stone arcade on granite shafts, 
supporting the gallery. The nave itself will be 
58ft. long and 53ft. 6in. wide, terminated at one 
end by the tower arch, at the other end by the arch — 
of an apse containing the choir, and divided length- 
wise by four large arches springing from two piers. — 
Above these arches are clerestories 12ft. high, each — 
pierced with two groups of lancet windows. The 
ceiling is a wooden panelled one, of a domical form, — 4 
and is intended to receive coloured decorations. 


The iM a 
total length internally will be about 96ft. A school 


for about 300 children will adjoin the church. The 
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materials of which the church is being erected are, 
externally, Yorkshire Parpoint for the walling, and ‘ee 
Ancaster stone for the dressings; the internal ‘walls _ 
will be of brick, with a wooden lining round the 
lower portion of the work, The carpenter’s work 


octagonal, as in some few English, and many Con- — 
tinental, churches; but square piers attached to the — 
oblique sides of the octagon will carry up the angles 
of the tower to the usual point. The octagonal — 
stage has a large single light window, with jamb — 
shafts and mouldings on each of the cardinal faces. 
The style throughout may be described as Barly 
English, with some slight adaptation of Early French _ 
detail. The architect is Mr. James Cubitt, the — 
author of ‘Churches for Congregaticns,” iy 


IncorPporAtepD Socrmry ror PRomorina THE Ca 
ENLARGEMENT, BuiLpInG, AND REPAIRING OF 
CuuRCHES AND CHApELs.—The usual monthly 
meetings of this society were resumed on Monday. a 
Grants of money amounting to £2,695 were madein 
aid of the following objects, viz.:—Building new 3 
churches at Birmingham, §. Margaret; Bishop 
Auckland, S. Peter, Durham; Crowthorne, near 
Wokingham, Berks; Herne, near Worthing, Sussex; 
Llanelly, Carmarthen; Poplar, 8. Saviour, London; 
and Redbrook, near Coleford, Gloucester. Rebuild. 
ing the churches at Atlow, near Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire; Upper Bullinghope, near Hereford; Cam- 
bridge, S. Giles (on a new site); Glazeley, near Bridg- 
north,Salop; Llannwehllyn,near Bala; and Millbrook, 
near Southampton (onanewsite). Enlargingorother- _ 
wise increasing the accommodation in the churches oa 
at Bensham, near Gateshead, Durham; Hentsridge, 
near Blandford, Somerset ; Longstone, near Bake- 
well, Derby; Lynton, near Barnstaple, Devon; 
Oswestry, Salisbury ; and Wymondham, near Oak- 
ham, Leicester. Under urgent circumstances, the 
grants formerly made towards building S. Philip’s _ 
Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne; rebuilding the churches 
at Kirby Knowle, Yorks; and Kenarth, Carmarthen; _ 
and towards enlarging or restoring the churches at 
Bywell, S. Andrew’s, near Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Kirby Overblow, near Witherby, Ripon; Norton, 
near Faversham, Kent; Stoke Newington, S. Faith, 
London; Ulting, near Maldon, Essex; and War- 
minster, Christ Church, Wilts, were each increased. 
Grants were also made from the School, Church, and 
Mission-house Fund towards building school or mis= __ 
sion churches at Charton-in Dover ; North Gosforth, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne; Oswaldtwistle, near Man- 
chester, and Windsor, Berks. The gratifying 
announcement was also made that a London merchant 
had promised a contribution of £5,000 to the society. 
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MiuierooK.—The dedication stone of the new — 
Church of the Holy Trinity, at Millbrook, was laid — 
on Thursday week. The church will cost about — 
£7,000. The walls will be built of Swanage stone, — 
with Farley Down stone dressings, in the Early — 
English style of architecture, and the church will 
comprise nave, chancel, side aisles, chancel aisles, 
vestry, and tower and spire, 170ft. high. The 
length of the chancel is to be 38ft., height of the 
roof of the nave 58ft., length of nave 82ft., and 
accommodation will be provided for 700 people., Mr. — 
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Henry Woodyer, of Guildford, is the architect, and 
Messrs. Newman & Son the builders. 

Normanton.—The Methodist Free Church has 
been opened, and is a substantial red brick building 
with stone dressings, open stained roof, and stained 
deal fittings, and will seat 200 persons. Mr. William 
Watson, of Wakefield and Doncaster, is the archi- 
tect; and Mr. John Foster, of Normanton, is the 
contractor for the whole work for £710. 


WoLvERHAMPTON.—S. Paul’s Church, Wolver- 
hampton, after being closed for alterations and 
repairs, was on Friday last reopened. The vestry 
and superincumbent organ loft in the chancel have 
been removed, the floor of the chancel raised and 
placed with seats for the choir, and a handsome five- 
light perpendicular window let into the east wall. 
A new vestry has been built on the north and an 
organ chamber on the south of the chancel, both 
filled in with screens. The alterations have been 
well done by Mr. P. Horsman, builder, from designs 
by Mr. J. R. Veale, architect, both of Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

BUILDINGS. 


Satrarre. — The Saltaire Club and Institute, 
which was erected for Sir Titus Salt by Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson, has been decorated throughout 
by Mr. Henry Briggs, of Bradford. The architec- 
ture of the lecture hall is Roman-Corinthian. The 
decoration applied, and for which the room was 
originally designed, is Pompeian. The wall surfaces 
are painted in Pompeian red, the masses of colour 
broken by the pilasters and the windows. The sur- 
base, running round the room toa height of 5ft., is 
divided into panels of black, with stencilled patterns 
in gold colour, the alternating panels under the base 
of each pilaster being in red, with a border. The 
pilasters are panelled, and the panels are filled in 
arabesques. Dividing the upper and lower panels 
of each pilaster are smaller central panels, bearing 
allegorical masks of the arts and sciences, painted in 
flesh colour on a blue ground. The capitals are in 
green bronze, relieved in the background with blue, 
and brought out with gold. The frieze is a rich 
maroon, the names of the most celebrated musical 
composers being painted thereon chronologically. 
The cornice and architrave are decorated in colour, 
relieved with gold. The ceiling, coved at the sides 
and pauelled, is divided by beams ornamented with 
-guilloche enrichments. The panels are octagon- 
shaped, and there is a judicious use in the ceil- 
ing of cream colour, gray, and gold. The windows 
bear stencil ornaments carried up the reveals, and the 
archivolts and sashes arein gold bronze. The back 
wall of the orchestra is divided by coupled pilasters, 
and in the large central panel a floating figure of 
Music, life-size, has been painted. The front of the 
orchestra is divided into panels, and the balcony at 
the opposite end of the hall has been treated so as not 
to interfere with the general effect of the decoration. 
In the Schools of Art and the Billiard Room the walls 
are Pompeian red, and in the class-rooms, reading- 
room, and library, anc the staircase and passages, the 
walls are pale green, finished with a rich ornamental 
dado and surbase. Throughout the whole building 
the ceilings are gray and cream colour, picked out 
with red, gold colour, and green, with pale bronze 
green enrichments. 
SCHOOLS. 


NortTHAmpron.—At the meeting of the Northamp- 

ton School Board on Thursday week the propriety of 
appointing an architect or architects to prepare plans 
and specifications for the building of the new schools 
was discussed. It was suggested that the competi- 
tion should be confined to the county, as it was 
thought by throwing it open the Board would be 
flooded with plans from different architects in the 
country. Ultimately, however, it was considered 
that it would be best to throw the competition open, 
and it was resolved that the Sites Committee should 
be empowered to insert advertisements for plans for 
two schools. 


Lerps.—At the meeting of the Leeds School 
Board last week, it was moved that the recommen- 
dation of the committee that the design (No. 9) 
bearing the motto “ Zachariah” be adopted as the 
best for the Green-lane School. Mr. Long said he 
differed from the majority in recommending the de- 
sign for Green-lane School in consequence of the 
great difference in the estimates, and he moved that 
it be an instruction to the Building and Sites Com- 
MInittee to confer with one or more architects as to the 
terms on which they can carry out, if deemed desir- 
able, designs for the above-named school, subject to 
the general approval and direction of the Board. He 
had no feeling whatever against the decision of the 
Majority of the committee. The highest was £3,590, 
and the lowest £2,650, and he was not disposed, 
either as a tradesman or as the representative of the 
tatepayers, to pay 25s. for a sovereign. The aver- 


age cost of the four lowest plans was £7,494, and he 
could not bring himself to believe that the architects 
who had sent these in could be altogether mistaken, 
and therefore he was inclined to imagine that the 
estimate recommended was far too high. If, under 
these circumstances, one estimate was selected, it 
was not fair to other architects, all of whom were 
instructed that if the estimate were exceeded 10 per 


cent. of the commission would be forfeited, and, as 


they were all equally respectable, it was fair to 
presume they had calculated the cost and put down 
a fair estimate. Mr. Ellershaw seconded the amend- 
ment. Upona division the amendment was rejected, 
and the original motion became a substantive reso- 
lution. At this stage the Board resolved itself into 
committee, and in this capacity they continued the 
discussion. Upon resuming as a Board, a division 
was taken upon the motion to adopt plan No. 9. 
The votes being equal, the chairman gave his cast- 
ing vote in favour of the motion, which was accord- 
ingly carried. Mr. Woolley moved that the Board 
adopt plan No. 7, marked ‘‘ Minerva,” for the Huns- 
let Jack-lane School. It provided for 600 children, 
ata cost of £6,565. Mr. Beckworth seconded the 
motion. Mr. Wilson moved the acceptance of plan 
“No. 1,” which, although it had a much plainer 
elevation, would accommodate 80 or 90 more chil- 
dren, at a cost of £6,521. Mr. Ellershaw seconded 
the amendment on the ground of economy. After 
some discussion, the original motion was rejected. 
Thereupon Mr. Beckworth moved as a_ second 
amendment that design ‘“‘A Y Z, No. 12,” be 
adopted, which provided for 613 children, at a cost 
of £5,935, but this proposal was also rejected. Mr. 
Wilson’s motion in favour of No. 1 plan was then 
put as a substantive resolution, and it was likewise 
lost, upon which it was agreed, on the motion of 
Mr. Beckworth, to refer back the plans for Hunslet 
Jack-lane School to the Sites and Buildings Com- 
mittee. On the motion of Mr. Woolley, seconded 
by Mr. Long, it was unanimously agreed to accept 
the plan marked “ A B C, No. 3,” for Beeston 
School, providing accommodation for 446 children, 
at a cost of £3,150. This plan was found to be 
that of Mr. E. Backhouse, and, upon the motto en- 
velope being opened, it was found that the success- 
ful competitor in the caseof the New Wortley Green- 
lane schools was Mr. George Corson. 


Lrreps.—The foundation stone of a new School 
Board school was laid at Leeds on Thursday week. 
The building is to be erected from the plans of 
Messrs. William Perkin & Sons, Park-square, Leeds. 
The style adopted is Domestic Gothic. The materials 


are brick with stone dressings; the doorways have 


pointed heads with tracery heads and mullions; the 
windows are of three and two lights, with stone 
sills, mullions, transomes, and circular heads, recessed 
with inter arch of brick and stone voissoirs and label 
moulds. Those in the gables have pointed heads, 
and are filled with plate tracery. 


WAKEFIELD.—The new Wesleyan schools at 


Wakefield were opened on Tuesday week. The 
cost has been £1,950. ‘lhe building is of red brick 
with stone dressing, and has been designed to har- 
monise with the adjoining chapel. The large school- 
room or lecture hall, is 72ft. long, 33ft. wide, and 19ft. 
6in. high. There are five class-rooms, each about 
14ft. by 12ft., and a room 33ft. by 30ft. The 
works have been carried out from the designs of Mr. 
William Watson, of Wakefield. 


WAKEFIELD.—Four designs were submitted in 
the School Board competition, and-the Board have 
accepted that sent in by Mr. W. Watson, architect, of 
Wakefield, who has received instructions to prepare 
the necessary contract drawings. The buildings are 
for 350 children. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL. 


RESEARCHES ON THE Sire oF Troy.—Mr. 
Heinrich Schliemann, a German archeologist, is at 
present engaged in making excavations on the site 
of ancient Troy. He commenced in October, 1871, 
a trench across an eminence in the Trojan plain, 
called by the Turks ‘‘ Hisarlik” (citadel), which he 
conjectured covered the site of the ancient citadel of 
Pergamos. He has persevered in this work for about 
twelve months, and in last September succeeded in 
reaching what he considers to be the primitive sur- 
face of the ground, after digging for about 45ft. 
from what is now the surface. At this depth he dis- 
covered the ruins of a house evidently scathed by 
fire, and in it the skeleton of a woman with her 
golden ornaments. He also found the bones of a 
child and some thousands of specimens of tiles, or 
pieces of baked clay, which are supposed to apper- 
tain to pre-historic times, and which are such as no 
museum in Europe possesses, save that at Parma, 
where there are two specimens. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Prosectep RaiLwAy IMPRovEMENTS AT AND 
NEAR BraApForD.—The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company intend to apply in the next 
session for powers to make various improvements in 
their lines. Amongst these is the widening of the 
line approaching Bradford Station, commencing 
about fifteen yards north of Mill-lane, and terminat- 
ing in the station at the north side of Bridge-street, 
and the substitution of an open cutting for the 
tunnel between Croft-street and Chandos-street ; 
the crossing of Caledonia-street by a bridge, the 
formation of anew street to facilitate the traffic 
over the bridge, and to require the Bradford 
Corporation to contribute towards the alteration 
of Caledonia-street and the cost of the new 
street. It is proposed to construct a new road 
at Low Moor to obviate the necessity of crossing the 
line on the level, and to require the North Bierley 
Local Board to contribute towards the making and 
maintaining of the new road. 


THe Great 8S. Goruarp Tunnet.—Messrs 
Krebs & Co., of Cologne, write to us:—‘‘ As the 
tunnelling through the 8. Gothard must be con- 
sidered as a national undertaking of vast magnitude, 
it will interest your readers to learn that the first 
order for 25 tons of “‘lithofracteur” has been given 
us, under our contract for supplying this explosive 
for the blasting operations. To form an idea of the 
work to be accomplished, and of the hardness of the 
stone to be cut through, it is supposed that, even 
with the use of this most powerful explosive, over 
1,500 tons will be required.” 
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CHIPS. 


At the weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, on Friday last, Colonel Hogg was re- 
elected chairman for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Skelton’s catoptric lamp (described some time 
back in these columns), which was recently tried 
with good results in Moorgate-street, is now used in 
the streets of Southampton. 

The new (Roman) Catholic Chapel at the Sacra- 
mentive Convent, Taunton, was consecrated and 
opened on Wednesday week. The chapel is a stone 
structure, with a marble altar of exquisite workman- 
ship. 

On Monday afternoon the corner stone of a new 
chapel and schools for the Unitarian congregation 
was laid at Stockton. Mr. E. E. Clephan, of Stock- 
ton, is the architect of the building. The new chapel 
and schools are.to be built of brick, with stone 
facings, and at a cost of £2,500. 


M. E. A. Olivieri is modelling a life-size bust of 
the late Mr. T. Allom. 


A Congregational Church is about to be erected in 
Bartcn-street, Gloucester. A design, in the Harly 
English style, by Mr. Tait, of Leicester, has been 
selected in a limited competition. 


Our advertising columns announce that the man- 
sion at Leamington, illustrated this week, will be 
brought to the hammer early next month by Messrs. 
Jones & Raggett, of London-bridge, and, if rumour is 
correct, subject to a reserve that is ridiculously low 
in the face of the enormous cost of the building. 


A new stained glass window is about to be erected, 
in All 8S. Church, Maidstone. The subject is the 
‘“* Pentecost,” the side lights being filled with scenes 
from the lives of SS. Peter and Paul. 


The Bradford Corporation have given notice of 
an application to Parliament for power to enlarge 
the waterworks of the town, and extend the area of 
supply, so as to form fifteen new streets. In addition 
to this, a bill will be introduced next session on 
behalf of a public company for the construction of a 
system of tramways in the borough. 


A reduction has lately been made by the Dean and 
Chapter of 8. Paul’s in the charges for admission to 
the upper part of the cathedral. Each person will 
now be allowed to see the library, clock, whispering, 
and stone galleries for 6d, and with the other 
galleries and the ball on payment of 2s. 

The sons of the late Mr. Joseph Pease, of Darling- 
ton, have presented a site for a new cemetery to the 
town of Darlington, and have charged themselves 
with the necessary cost of erecting the requisite 
buildings thereon. 

An annual general meeting of the Wolverhampton 
Freeholders’ Permanent Benefit Building Society 
was held last week. The reportshowed that the profits 
for the past year amounted to 2s. 1d.in the pound on 
the share fund, which was equal to a little more 
than 10 per cent. per annum. The balance-sheet 
showed that, including a balance from last year’s 
account of £1,106, the receipts were £11,155. The 
chief items under the head of receipts were: Contri- 
butions, £5,422 ; sales of property, £1,508 ; interest, 
£1,391; and premiums, £979. On the out-going 
side, the principal items were: Advances on 
mortgages, £3,493; deposits repaid, including in- 
terest, £1,964; realised shares, £1,272; shares re- 
paid, £760; and balance with bankers, £1,229. 
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MANSION AT LEAMINGTON. 


NE of our illustrations this week represents a 
noble detached mansion erected at Leamington, 

by Mr. A. Welby Pugin, for the private residence 
of Major Seel. The buildings arein the modern Gothic 
style, substantially built of Bath stone and Suffolk 
bricks, and no expense has been spared in complet- 
ing the whole in its minutest detail in the most 
elaborate and finished manner. On the ground floor 
is the entrance hall, an inner vestible facing a grand 
staircase, 10ft. wide, entirely constructed of stone, 
beautifully carved, with handsome marble columns 
supporting the roof ; drawing-room, 39ft. by 18ft. ; 
dining-room, 28ft. by 20ft.; library, 28ft. by 18ft. ; 
a morning-room, ante-room, study, lavatories, deed- 
room, plate safe, and in a corridor which is shut off 
from thereception rooms is a perfect suite of domestic 
offices. On the first floor is a chapel or picture 
gallery, a fine billiard-room, thirteen principal bed 
chambers, three dressing-rooms, bath-room and 
offices, and seven sleeping apartments for servants 
over. All fireplaces and chimneys are in marble or 
stone, and the woodwork in polished pitched pine, 
entirely dispensing with paint. The house, conser- 
vatories, and carriage house are heated by hot water, 
and rain and hard water is supplied throughout. 
The grounds are tastefully laid out, and the stabling 
yard and outbuildings are judiciously placed in the 


rear. 
Oe 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


an”, the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this Asso- 
ciation on Friday evening last, the President, 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair, 
the following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. J. Neill, G. A. Musgrove, W. H. Lloyd, 
Geo. Snow, P. Hunter, H. J. Hermann, C. H. 
Townsend, R. T. Conder, and H. G. Brace. 

Mr. B. A. PArce, one of the hon. secretaries, read 
a letter from M. Vandervelde, secretary to the Belgian 
Legation, announcing that the Belgian Government 
had initiated a public competition of architects for the 
construction of a new hospital at Antwerp, and in- 
timating that in case any of the members of the 
Association would like to compete, he enclosed par- 
ticulars printed in Dutch, French, and English. 

The PresrDENT announced that at the next meet- 
ing of the Association (on Friday next, the 29th 
inst.), the Prize Essay of the Association would be 
read by the author, Mr. Johnson. The subject was 
“On the Special Characteristics of Medieval Archi- 
tecture Obtaining in Particular Districts of the United 
Kingdom.” 

Mr. T. Roger Smiru, F.R.1.B.A., then delivered 
the first of a course of five lectures ‘‘ On Professional 
Practice.” A brief discussion ensued, in which 
Messrs. T. H. Watson, R. Phené Spiers, S. F. Clark- 
son, H. H. Stannus, and the President, took part,’and 
the thanks of the meeting having been unanimously 
tendered to Mr. Smith for his able lecture, that 
gentleman briefly replied, and the proceedings termi- 
nated. It was announced that Mr. Smith’s second 
lecture would take place on Monday evening next, 
the 25th inst., at 8 o’clock. 


a 
THE SLOW COMBUSTION GRATE. 


a ITH coals at their present price and the pros- 

pect of no immediate and little permanent 
diminution in their cost, anything promoting their 
‘slow combustion” while securing the advantages of 
heat and ventilation is worth attention. One of the 
most perfect methods of attaining this end is to be 
found in the new Slow Combustion Grate, invented 
by Messrs. Clark & Hunt, of 159, Shoreditch. The 
bars of the grate are placed close down uvon the 
hearth, the fire space being lined at the sides and 
back with fire-brick, and a solid fire-brick lump 
fitting into and resting on a cast-iron tray forms 
the bed on which the coal is burnt. The upper 
surface of the bottom fire-brick stands about two 
inches above the hearth, so that the grate can be put 
into its place after the tile hearth is put down. An 
ornamental screen, or lower fire bar fitted in front of 
the fire-brick, rests on the hearth, and adds to the 
appearance of the stove. The warming power of 
the grate is considerably in excess of that of the 
ordinary grate. The fire-brick at the bottom ensures 
the most complete combustion, causing no cinders— 
nothing but ashes, to be left when the fire is burnt 
out, and as no current of air passes upwards through 
the fire the heat is not carried up the chimney. 
For bedrooms the advantage offered by the Slow 
Combustion Grate is obvious, in the absence of any 
necessity for replenishing the fire throughout the 
night. One of the grates is always to be seen in 
operation at Messrs. Clark & Hunt’s show-room, 
and some new designs, in which they have embodied 
the “slow combustion ” principle, are worth the atten- 
tion of architects and builders, 


ON THE ORNAMENT CASTS IN THE 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


NDER the auspices of the Council of the 
Royal Architectural Museum, a member of 
that body, Mr. William Brindley, of the well known 
firm of Farmer & Brindley, consented to deliver a 


series of practical explanations of the architectural 


ornament casts in the Museum, with a view of in- 
creasing the usefulness of the collection and bene- 
fitting art workmen and others interested. It was 
arranged that the lectures should be given on Satur- 
day afternoons, The first lecture of the series took 
place on the 2nd inst., when the lecturer took for his 
subject the 


GREEK, ROMAN, ROMANESQUE, AND BYZANTINE 
] ’ ” 
CASTS, 


Mr. BrrxpLey commenced his lecture by a brief 
reference to Egyptian architectural art, although 
there were no casts from Egyptian work in the 
Architectural Museum. He recommended, however, 
that the Egyptian collections in the British Museum 
and at the Crystal Palace should be well studied, and 
not merely passed by as simply ancient curiosities. 
An hour or two employed now and then in the study 
of those collections would be well spent, and little 
observation would be required to discern that what 
we now knew began, and made great progress, with 
the Egyptians. Take one of their grand old lions, 
for instance, and notice the masterly pose, and the 
wonderful and simple drawing; it was grand in its 
simplicity. If the art-workman tried to model it or 
even draw it then he found out what was in it. 
Then, consider the material of which it was made— 
the hardest granite. This same grand simplicity of 
outline was carried out through every object the 
Egyptians illustrated, animate or inanimate; whether 
in drawing, painting, or sculpture, the same masterly 
mannerism pervaded the whole. Those old Egyptians, 
if here, could teach us something in the way of 
drawing, and he (Mr. Brindley) could not think of 
anything that would do young artists more good 
than a course of study of natural objects (say 
animals and plants), endeavouring to draw and model 
them on the Egyptian method. By this study of 
severity the works of the present day would gain 
grandeur, which they now lacked. The purpose of 
the Egyptians in their use of the art of design was 
not so much to excite the imagination as to inform 
the understanding. As a rule, the elements of 
Egyptian ornament had a practical meaning. They 
were not often, if ever, arbitrarily chosen, simply 
for the beauty of effect, but were generally historic 
records. Cattle-breeding and agriculture were, 
however, among the most prominent subjects. The 
plants they illustrated were chiefly those that grew 
on the banks of the Nile. These were treated con- 
ventionally, but still naturally. Those in most 
common use were the lotus or water-lily and the 
papyrus. The variety of ways in which these were 
used is surprising, and these conventional forms, 
in connection with geometrical ones, were still 
popular ornaments, and had been through all 
times, as the fret, zigzag, nave scroll, spiral, 
&c. Unfortunately for the Egyptians, their artistic 
works at an early date settled down into a 
matter of rule, so, consequently, after the rule was 
established, no further progress was made, and for 
about a thousand years they kept on doing the same 
things without any attempt at improvement. The 
lecturer passed over the Assyrians and the people of 
Eastern and Central Africa, for, with regard to archi- 
tectural ornament, for ages they made no progress, 
except in surface work and textile fabrics. In 
matters of delicate drawing and harmonious colour- 
ing, they could, however, teach us moderns much, 
and, no doubt, Oriental as well as Egyptian art had 
great influence on the Greeks. From the one they 
got grandeur, from the other delicacy. The Egyptian 
life was one of the severest despotism—not so was 
that of the Greeks. Although thoroughly national, 
their whole mental life was so elevated, so filled with 
universal human significance, that it constituted the 
indestructible basis for the development of all future 
ages, and in the everlasting struggle of the beautiful 
and the true with antagonistic principles. Having 
briefly described the country and its principal city, 
Athens, Mr. Brindley said that Greek ornament might 
be divided into two varieties—the Early (or Doric) 
and the Alexandrian, %.e., the severe and florid. The 
first of these, the Doric, contained little ornament ; 
its style of architecture was extremely massive, one 
of the best examples being the Parthenon. The 
next we got was the Lonic, of which there were some 
good examples in the way of casts. At present, the 
Architectural Museum might be said to commence 
with the Ionic. These casts were in the upper gallery, 
and were chiefly from the Erectheum. Alongside of 
them were casts from the best examples of more florid 
work, as, for example, from the Choragic monument of 


Lysicrates. Inspeaking of Greek art generally there 
was one class of ornamental art,—viz.,the vases— 
which was apt to be overlooked, particularly as the 
Museum tended chiefly to the wants of architecture, 
and when speaking of these beautiful objects it — 
should be remembered that the Etruscans almost 
excelled the Greeks in the art of terra-cotta pottery, — 
vase painting, and bronze work. Of such artasthis 
our national Museums contained a mine of wealth 
well worth study by all who were engaged in deco- © 
rative and metal work. ‘The peculiarity of Greek — 
carvings was their extreme delicacy, all the outlines — 
being most perfect forms, with the greatest accuracy 
of drawing, each stone being studied with as 
much care as if it was of the most costly nature. — 
The casts of this work in the Museum, though — 
few, were quite sufficient to show the wonder-— 
ful ability of the old Greeks, and, was nothing else — 
handed down to us of Greek art, they would be suf-— 
ficient to demonstrate that the Greeks were truly a 
refined people. Closely related as were the Romans — 
to the Greeks, more different brothers of the same 
family could scarcely be imagined. If one wished — 
to designate in one word in what this strong distinc-_ 
tion—one might almost say contrast—consisted, it 
might be asserted that the Greeks were the people — 
of Art, and the Romans the people of the State. The — 
Greeks conquered the world by their beauty, the — 
Romans with their policy. The Greeks were an — 
idealistic people, the Romans were thoroughly — 
realistic. The Greeks founded states, sent out colonies, — 
and spread their civilisation over distant shores; the 
Romans had no desire to civilise, but to conquer, and 
onward they went conquering, till at last they 
arrived at dominion over the entire known world, — 
In art, the Romans were copyists of the Greeks, and > 
they had never laid claim to higher artistic gifts. 
Art was with them not the hearty delight of the — 
people, but an article of luxury belonging to the rich — 
and powerful. The immense importance of the — 
Romans, however, as regarded the history of art, — 
rested on their universal domination, for while they 
laid a common yoke upon all nations, they conferred — 
upon them their art as well as their law books. — 
Roman art, then, was simply an enlargement of the — 
florid Greek. It did not add a single important 
element to the Greek, but elaborated the established — 
elements with every possible variety of effect, and 
with all the exuberance and richness of which — 
the people were capable, developing some into com- — 
paratively colossal proportions. The casts im 
the upper gallery, hanging over the Greek ones, — 
could not be taken for other than Roman work; — 
they were taken from various temples and trium-_ 
phal arches at Rome. Roman art might be said fo 
exist until the time of Constantine the Great, when 
he removed the seat of Government from Rome to — 
Byzantium. Here, the declining art of the Romans — 
became the garb in which the young and world- 
agitating ideas of Christianity were compelled to — 
clothe themselves. While the Early Christian age 
used the antique forms of art from necessity, it 
preserved for its future greatness those fundamental 
laws which could be the basis of the new structure, © 
stripping off from the antique art treasures all that — 
might not befit the new ideas, and retaining the 
healthy germ from which the tree of Christian art 
was destined to unfold with grand magnificence. In _ 
this lies the historical position of Early Christian 
art. It stood as a mediator between antique, — 
heathenish life, and the art of the true Middle 
Ages. Its beginning could be traced to the first — 
century of the Christian era, and it reached its 
close about the end of the tenth century. For the 
best specimens of Early Byzantine art we naturally 
looked to Constantinople. From here, as Christianity — 
extended under Constantine, the style extended 
throughout Europe; and the early churches, parti- — 
cularly those of France and Germany, were very 
rich in Byzantine work. On the walls of the 
Museum were hung some fine casts of Byzantine ~ 
work from various places on the Continent. The — 
peculiarity of work of this date consisted in the treat- 
ment of the foliage, which was still of the acanthus — 
type. The variety of the foliage was truly astonishing, 
particularly in the capitals, where the leaves were 
generally interwoven, lower ones being connected — 
with the upper, and not detached, asin Roman work, — 
where the bell of the capital might be turned in a— 
lathe and the leaves arranged round separately. 
The casts of metal work of this style in the Museum 
were very fine, particularly those from Notre Dame, 
Paris. In conclusion, Mr. Brindley conducted his 
audience over the Museum, pointing out the diffe- 
rences in the various styles of ornament of which he 
had spoken in his lecture. 

The fourth and concluding lecture of the series 
will be given by Mr. Brindley to-morrow (Saturday) 
afternoon, when the Decorated and Perpendicular 
(Second or Middle and Third Pointed) casts will be 
the subject of comment. 
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DRAUGHTSMANSHIP v. GENIUS. 


"bees opinions expressed by your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ G. H. G.” in the article upon 
‘Custom and Invention in Art,” are too 
thoughtfully expressed, have, though but 
slender, still too much foundation in fact, and 
are too much in harmony with the general 
tone of the architectural writers of the day, 
to be passed over with neglect even by those 
who disagree with them. ‘They are, how- 
ever, at any rate at first sight, almost dia- 
metrically opposed to those which appear in 
another column of the same—the last number 
of your journal—in the report of the paper 
read by Professor Edward J. Poynter, A.R.A., 
before the Royal Institution. ““G. H. G.” 
places himself by his own choice in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Street, another member of the 
Royal Academy, and though official authority 
will bear down sound argument, it is worth 
while examining whether the view put for- 
ward by your anonymous correspondent, 
backed, as Lacknowledge itis, by many of his 
companions, or that pronounced by Messrs. 
Street & Poynter, should command our assent. 
The question is an important one, and de- 
serves careful consideration, since the one 
party would revolutionise the system of 
architectural education, and the other would 
sustain and develope that in existence. 
Draughtsmanship is the béte noir of the 
former, the sheet anchor of the latter. 

Mr. Street directs students to draw and 
ever to draw again, from the acknowledged 
best examples of ancient work, and not to 
turn over a page of the book he is learning 
until he has thoroughly mastered it, and thus 
learn his profession—as it were—or, as 
“G. H. G.” puts it—“bit by bit.” Mr. 
Poynter’s parallel advice is so pregnant with 
meaning that I shall quote his own words, 
“Any attempt to rival or surpass the chefs 
dauvres of the past must be made on the 
same conditions, and in the same spirit, that 
animated the producers of those great 
works.” ‘*G. H. G.” claims to have shown 
ina previous article that the weakness or 
proneness of architects to pander to conven- 
tions or fashions of thought arises from a 
defect in modern professional art-training in 
not developing individual talent and inven- 
tiveness. To this again may be opposed 
the following passage from Mr. Poynter’s 
paper: “I have no hesitation in saying 
that art has lost more than it has gained by 
our modern modes of thought and feeling ; 
and that if it be asked why we cannot put 
away the traditions of the past, and work in 
the modern spirit, the answer is that the 
modern spirit is becoming daily more opposed 
to the artistic spirit, and is precisely what 
hampers its expression ; that. what is good in 
art of to-day is good in the same way, and 
for the same reason, as the old is good; that 
we have no lights on the subject which were 
not also dear. to the old masters, and that 
when we seem to have struck out a new path, 
we have only chosen one which they pur- 
posely and rightly rejected; when we seem 
to have discovered a new truth, it proves to 
be one beside the question. The hunt after 
a Will-o’-the-Wisp which “‘G. H. G.,” Mr. 
Fergusson, and others, are bravely keeping up, 
I venture to say they will find, like the 
alkali station-master’s search after his crazy 
wife, to be ‘‘ rally as on-satisfactory as any- 
thing in life.” The new style to be founded 
upon the requirements of this precious age is 
amyth to begin with, and inventive talent is 
not to be concocted in schools, and least of all 
in schools in which reference to past successful 
work is to be excluded. Are we to despair of 
ever again getting original thinkers and 
writers, because the education at our public 
schools is not confined to eliminating the 
inner consciousness of all the hopeless dunces, 
with a hopeful leaven among them which con- 
stitute the rank and file of their classes? The 
real aim of all study—architectural study in- 
cluded—should be copyism in the first instance 
to attain what either is, or is equivalent to, 
draughtsmanship, and there is no occasion, at 
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least on the part of your correspondent’s oppo- 
nents to assert, as he supposes they do, anything 
to the contrary. Of course, then, the patronage 
and encouragement afforded by our archi- 
tectural societies should be unmistakeably in 
that direction ; yet he is in error when he 
continues, ‘‘ Prizes and inducements are 
held out for the best measured sketches 
and drawings of old buildings—never for 
the most original idea or method of con- 
struction.” What is the Soane Medal of 
the Institute, for instance, offered for? It 
would be absurd, he says, to expect genius 
from a study or perusal of the lives of great 
men, but it would be equally absurd to 
expect to raise it, like cucumbers in a forcing 
frame, with no manure but its own, and it is 
not reading the lives of architects, but study- 
ing their works, that is the course recom- 
mended. The Dit by bit policy, with its 
concomitant slow though sure method of 
attaining eminence, is what those dislike so 
much nowadays who, erroneously fancying 
themselves all to be endowed with genius, 
wish to secure its fruits in haste, and it chafes 
them to find the speed less than they ex- 
pected. We are promised by the same 
writer another paper upon the undue in- 
fluence of custom in restricting invention ; 
inventors, however, are an irrepressible body, 
much given to cry wolf when there is no 
wolf, and ought not, therefore, to take it 
amiss, when a small one does appear, that the 
world is not so ready to.come to the rescue 
as otherwise it might be. But the amusing 
part of the business is not that we are to 
take pains to be more appreciative, and to 
value more than we do the men of genius 
who make their appearance, but we are to 
manufacture them ourselves by the gross. Your 
correspondent’s strange parting advice to all 
artists fettered by custom and conventional 
training, is to study Mill’s ‘Essay on 
Liberty.” Mine would be not to bother 
themselves about such stuff, for nobody wants 
to interfere with them. lattes 


[We are not sure that we correctly 
understand the meaning of the above two 
concluding sentences, for ‘J. P.S.” has 
frequently a peculiarly inartistic way of 
uttering his thoughts. If he means to apply 
the words, ‘‘such stuff” to Mill’s Essay on 
‘‘ Liberty,” we should imagine that he never 
read the book. If so, he reminds us of 
another architect, whose name has been suffi- 
ciently heralded of late, and one whom, we 
believe, ‘‘J. P. 8.” looks upon as teacher 
and guide. The architect referred to, seeing 
the word ‘ positivism” in the BUILDING 
News, actually had the innocence to ask us 
what it meant! Here was aman who had 
been so thoroughly absorbed in contemplating 
the glories of Medieval times that he knew 
nothing of Comte and his disciples, and the 
great and deep intellectual movement they 
were helping on !—ED. ] 


——__~>_—— 


How CuurcuEs ARE Ser on Fire.—The stove 
for heating the parish church of Cargill is being 
repaired. In the course of their operations it was 
necessary for the workmen to open up the flue or 
chimney for the smoke. They found a beam of wood 
half burnt through and in close contact with a wooden 
partition. That any tradesman or inspector of works 
could have committed such a blunder is scarcely 
credible ; but such is the case, and, doubtless, such 
carelessness is often the cause of fires in churches. 


InsTITUTION OF SuRVEYORS.—At the ordinary 
general meeting, held on Monday, November 11, the 
following names were read and passed to be balloted 
for on December 9 :—As members—William Havard 
Apperley, Hereford; Henry Parsons, Haslebury 
Plucknett, near Crewkerne, Somerset; Francis New- 
man, Ryde, Isle of Wight; John Pyne, Canford 
Manor, Wimborne, Dorset; Edward Robert Robson, 
20, Great George-street, S.W.; William Edward 
Wright, King’s Lynn; George Vulliamy, Metro- 
politan Board of Works. As Associate :—Albert 
Low, 3, S. Helen’s Place. The following candidate 
was balloted for, and declared duly elected as 
Associate—William Seth Robert Payne, 2, Talbot 
Court, Gracechurch-street, E.C, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Acrion AGAINST THE VICAR OF FOLKESTONE.— 
Nov. 14.—(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir R. Malins.)— 
Corporation of Folkestone v. Woodward. This was 
a motion on behalf of the Mayor and Corporation to 
restrain the Rev. Matthew Woodward, the Vicar of 
Folkestone, from building on any portion of his pro- 
perty within a certain prescribed building line, or so 
as to reduce the street on his southern frontage to a 
width of less than 40ft. Jn 1865 a Mr. Benjamin 
Andrews conveyed to the defendant and his succes- 
sors a triangular piece of ground near Harvey-square, 
Folkestone, as a site for the erection of a church. 
Shortly after the conveyance the defendant put up a 
temporary wooden church, where service was per- 
formed until the spring of the present year, when 
sufficient funds haying been collected, the temporary 
church was pulled down, anda permanent church, 
to be called 8. Michael’s Church, was commenced. 
It appeared that the temporary church was removed 
during the first week in June, and that on the 24th 
of that month the excavations for the new chureh 
were begun, and that the walls were commenced on 
July 17. The plaintiffs, being under the Folkestone 
Improvement Act, 1855, and other Acts, empowered 
in every case where the width of any street should 
not exceed 40ft. to prescribe the line in which any 
house to be thereafter built should be erected, on 
June 17th last passed a resolution “ that the width 
of the several roads on which the proposed new 
Church of 8. Michael will abut must not be less than 
40ft., inclusive of the footways.” And they subse- 
quently, on August 5th, prescribed the line of build- 
ing on the Dover-road frontage, so that on the side 
next to the Dover-road a corner of the new chureh 
would project 6ft. over the prescribed line, while on 
the south side the whole frontage of the church 
from east to west would project 5ft. beyond the 40ft. 
limit. The defendant, however, having made some 
progress with this building, declined to set it back, 
and the Corporation instituted the present suit.—The 
Vice-Chancellor said that he was clearly of opinion 
that a church was a house or building within the 
meaning of the Act, for otherwise a church might be 
so built as to obstruct a thoroughfare without the 
Corporation having any right to interfere. Under 
their public and private Acts of Parliament this 
Corporation had extensive powers, and so long as 
they were within their powers, and did not exercise 
them in a corrupt or fraudulent manner, the Court 
could not interfere to control them. In this case it 
appeared that as the new church now stood there 
was room for a 24ft. roadway, besides a footway, 
which would apparently have sufficiently met the 
public convenience, and with this the Corporation 
might have rested satisfied; but having determined 
strictly to exercise their powers, and having at- 
tempted to exercise them, as his Honour thought, in 
an unreasonable and unnecessary manner, they must 
themselves be treated with strictness. Now they 
were aware in June, when they passed the resolution 
of the 17th, that the new church was about to be 
erected, and they did not tell the defendant that it 
would be necessary to take any part of this land. 
The defendant must be treated as the owner of this 
land, and until the Corporation had exercised their 
power of prescribing the line of building the owner 
was at liberty to build up to the limit of his property. 
They did not exercise their Parliamentary power of 
prescribing the line until the 5th of August. This 
was too late, for the defendant had then already 
made considerable progress with his building, and 
the motion must, therefore, be refused, with costs. 

PAVING APPORTIONMENTS.—The Board of Work® 
for the District of Plumstead sued the Planet Build- 
ing Society in the Court of Exchequer to recover 
from the defendants a certain sum of money, the 
amount of paving rates apportioned to land of which 
the defendants were the owners. A person named 
Banks was the owner of the land whenthe apportion- 
ment under the Act was made, but nothing had been 
recovered or sought to be recovered from him. 
Banks mortgaged to the defendants, who entered into 
possession under it, and were entitled to receive rack 
rents, and this made them owners under the interpre- 
tation clause of the 19th and 20th Vic., c. 120. The 
question to be determined was whether the Board of 
Works were entitled to sue the defendants in respect 
of an apportionment made before they became 
owners? or whether their rights were limited to 
suing the person who was owner at the time the ap- 
portionment was made? The Court argued for the 
Board, in substance decided that the liability to pay 
went with the land, and gave judgment for the plain- 
tiffs. 

Hitt AND ANOTHER v. THE LorD MAyoR AND 
OrrizENs.—THE HoLBorN VALLEY WorKS.—The 
Hon. G. T. Thesiger, on behalf of the defendants, 
recently moved for a rule calling on the plaintiffs 
to show cause why an order of Mr. Baron Pigott, 
dated the 25th July last, should not be rescinded, 
and why the previous order of the 28th June, made 
by the learned Baron, which was rescinded by -the 
subsequent order, should not stand. The first order, 
which was made under the third section of the Com- 
mon Law Procedure Act, was one to refer the ques- 
tion at issue to one of the Masters, and it was sup- 
posed to be founded upon the affidavit of Mr. Nelson, 
the City Solicitor. The second order stated, in 
effect, that upon hearing counsel on both sides, the 


learned baron ordered that his previous order should 
be rescinded unless within one week the parties con- 
sented to name an arbitrator with power to make ad 
interim awards in respect to the matters at issue 
between them. ‘The circumstances of the case were 
these:—The action was brought by the plaintiffs, 
who were the contractors employed by the Corpora- 
tion to execute most of the works connected with 
the Holborn Viaduct, and it involved a claim of 
£132,000, and an additional demand of £38,000 for 
extra expenses occasioned by the defendants’ failure 
to give possession of the lands on which the works 
were to be executed within the period prescribed by 
the contract for the construction and completion of 
the works. The first question for decision was as 
to the extent of the obligations of the defendants ; 
and the second was whether they were absolutely 
bound to give possession of the land in question 
within the time mentioned inthe contract, or whether 
they were only bound to use reasonable diligence in 
giving up the land to the contractors at the proper 
time. At ameeting of a committee appointed by the 
defendants it was agreed to refer this matter to an 
arbitrator. The particulars of the claim were 
brought before Mr. Baron Pigott, and the learned 
judge, having considered the case, said it was cer- 
tainly a proper matter for reference, but expressed 
a doubt as to whether it should be referred to the 
Master or an arbitrator; subsequently the usual 
order refering it to the Master was made. Shortly 
after, a summons was taken out to rescind that order, 
and calling upon the defendants to show cause why, 
in addition to the rescinding of the order, an order 
should not be made referring the matter to a special 
arbitrator, with power to call in an assessor and to 
make interim awards. Mr. Thesiger, having re- 
viewed all the facts of the case, contended that there 
was no new material brought before the learned 
judge to justify his lordship in rescinding his former 
order. Rule nisz granted. 
———~Q-.—_____. 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 

EpinpurGH.—A monument to the Jate Horatio 
Macculloch, R.S.A., has just been completed by 
Mr. D. W. Stevenson, from a design by Mr. James 
Drummond, R.S.A., and erected over the painter’s 
grave in the Warriston Cemetery. The design is 
that of a Celtic cross. Over a broad step, 18in. in 
height, rises a square base consisting of a single 
stone, weighing about two tons. The upper angles 
are rounded off, and each side is ornamented with a 
range of arched panels, surmounted by laurel leaf 
tracery. Over this pedestal is placed a truncated 
pyramid, on the top of which, again, stands the cross, 
rising to the height of about 15ft. from the ground. 
One side of the pyramidal base presents a square 
panel, within which are sculptured a palette and 
sheaf of brushes, the latter supporting a wreath of 
laurel. -An arched panel on the opposite side in- 
oer a bas-relief of one of Macculloch’s favourite 

ogs. 

MEMoRIAL TO THE LATE EARL Mayo.—At Cock- 
ermouth, Cumberland, on Wednesday week, a meet- 
ing of the subscribers to the above-named memorial 
was held, when it was agreed to erect a colossal 
Sicilian marble statue, 9ft. in height, from the 
design of Messrs. W. & T. Wills, of the Euston-road, 
London (the sculptors of the statues of Cobden and 
Sir Humphry Davy), who have represented him in 
his robes as Viceroy of India. It will be placed on 
a granite pedestal, and erected in the centre of the 
town. 

—(.]7j—___ 


LiverPoo. Prumpers’ ANNUAL SOIREE AND 
Bau.—A réunion of the working plumbers and their 
wives and sweethearts took place on Monday last at 
S. George’s Hall, under the auspices of the Plumbers’ 
Association. About 700 were present, and Mr. 
P. H. Rathbone presided. During the evening the 
chairman addressed a few words of kindly advice to 
those present. He said that the great curse of the 
English nation was waste. Abroad, the working 
men made less wages than English working men; 
they lived in a poorer manner than we did, but yet 
they enjoyed life more than we did, and that 
was because they knew how to make money go 
further than we did. He did not grudge high 
wages to the handicraftsmen, but he did 
grudge them when they did not work for them. 
Any man who did what lay before him in the 
shape of work was really bent upon doing what he 
could to maintain England as a great nation; and he 
hoped that they would long continue to deserve the 
reputation of being the hardest workers in the world, 
Mr. James Monroe, the secretary of the Association, 
wished to contradict the rumour that had been cir. 
culated that the plumbers had demanded a higher 
rate of wages, for such was not the case. He read 
the report, which stated that their list of widows and 
orphans had increased, but their funds had increased 
also. After paying the expenses of the last ball, 
there was a balance of £101 ; and this, together with 
the value of the fund previously accumulated, made 
a total of £147. Out of this sum there had been 
paid £60 to widows and orphans and disabled mem- 
bers, leaving in hand a balance of £87 | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OUR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

All Letters should be addressed to the EDITOR, 31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 9d. per line. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


NOTICE. 


The time for sending in the drawings for the BUILDING 
NEWS School Planning Competition is extended to the 
30th of November, 1872. For particulars, see BUILDING 
NEws, August 9, 1872, p. 102, and Answers to Correspon- 
dents, September 6, 1872. 


RECEIVED.—D. P. F.—J. P. S—W. B.—Draughtsman.— 
E. L. G.—J. N—T. G—W. & B—J. B—M. & T. W.— 


W. H. L.—J. P. 8.—C. F. H. & Co.—O. H. M. 


W. W.—The letter came to hand, but it was unsuitable. 
In using strong words, instead of strong arguments, 


against distinguished architects, you should at least put 


your own name. 
J. Kine JAMns.—Drawings to hand. 


lithography. 


J. P. SEDDON.—Drawing of Great Yarmouth Church to 
hand. When using tracing-paper for photo.-litho. pur- 
poses, you should use French or blue tracing-paper, and 


not yellow tracing-paper. 


—_— > 
Correspondence, 


pe ee 
SHALL OUR BUILDINGS BE PERISHABLE 
OR IMPERISHABLE? 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ne News. 


Srr,—When it is considered that the labours of 


the Royal Commission appointed in 1836—nearly 


40 years ago—to visit the quarries of this country 
and recommend a stone suitable for the intended new 
Houses of Parliament, cost the nation £20,000; that 


their advice has unfortunately turned out almost 
entirely useless, as the stone adopted does not with- 
stand the London atmosphere ; and that architects are 
acting atthe present time just as if that Commission 
had never been appointed, I think it will be admitted 
that itis of the utmost urgency and a professional 
duty to consider whether some better and more durable 
building material than any now used in the metro- 
polis can be discovered. 

It will be remembered that during last session Mr. 
Ayrton, in reply to inguiries, stated that he was 
having decayed stones at Westminster Palace re- 
placed with new ones, and the pinnacles refixed ; and 
in the House of Lords the Archbishop of Canterbury 
made an urgent appeal to the Government to take 
immediate steps to preserve Lambeth Palace from 
further decay, caused by the potteries in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Vestry being threatened with an 
action, their medical officer, Dr. M‘Cormack, was 
requested to report on the subject, and he did so in 
these words:—“ A portion of stone, obtained after 
several days of dry weather from the Palace, was 
subjected to chemical tests, and even in the very 
centre sufficient traces of hydrochloric acid were 
found to satisfy me that this is the cause of decay.” 
He also stated that the Houses of Parliament oppo- 
site were being injured by the same gases, and by 
others, as the north side of the building was in a 
State of decay. At Buckingham Palace a year 
after it was finished large masses of stone were fre- 
quently falling from the cornices, to the great danger 
of the sentries below, and, in the repairs—so little 
reliance could be placed on the stone—cement was 
used which had to be painted to match the stone of 
the building. The details of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers—a recent erection—have crumbled away. 
Of ancient buildings, scarcely an original stone re- 
mains of the exteriors of the Abbey, Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, the Temple Church, and others. Tn short, 
the examples of decayed stone buildings in London 
are too numerous to quote without being wearisome. 
Now, the stone was not originally defective. It had 


You used toned 
paper, which is not so good as white paper for photo.- 


been selected with the greatest care for the modern 
buildings, and doubtless for the ancient ones, 
same material used hundreds of years ago in the 
village churches in the neighbourhood of the qu 

is, with few exceptions, in the same condition to-day 
as when it left the hands of the masons. A ye_ 
markable proof of this durability may be seen at the 
old Portland quarries, where there are blocks whic) 
were quarried at the time S. Paul’s was ere 
Though 150 years old, they still show the mark 
the chisel, while the stone in the cathedral itself 
the Commissioners of 1836 say) is fast mould 
away. The cause and effect of this lame 
ruin and decay are not far to seek. All freesj 
limestones, sandstones, and dolomites alike, b 
soft and absorbent, have no power of resisting 
sulphurous carbonic and nitrous acids, the amm 
and unconsumed carbon with which the Lo 
atmosphere is charged. In wet and windy wea 
these are absorbed and driven into the body of 
stone, and immediate disintegration ensues. 
there is the mechanical disruption caused by 
rapid changes from thawing to freezing. Of co 
certain stones are more durable that others, in 
portion as they are more crystalline—more grani 
—but composed as they are, and with the air 
London as it is, the inevitable result is the mor 
less rapid but not less sure destruction of all fre 
stones cemented by calcaréous matter. Port 
stone, the use of which was given up some 

ago on account of its want of durability, but 
again so much used, contains 98 per cent. of ¢: 
bonate of lime, and 1 per cent. only of crystall 
matter or silica, It is, therefore, one of the wo 
stones for London, and should be abandoned. Anofl 
disagreeable consequence of this absorbent quality in 
stone and of the unconsumed carbon in the atmosph 
the rapid blackening and grimy appearance of 
buildings. The new Post-office in §. Martin’s 
Grand looks pure and beautiful at present, 
how long will this satisfactory appearance last ? 

this subject, Mr. Herman Merivale, C.B., descri 
the Crimean monument opposite Dean’s-yard, We 
minster, says: ‘The statue, shrine, and capital 
freestone are as if they had never been, or, rath 
they exist as mere masses of blackness,” and Pi 
fessor Ansted, Mr. Burges, and Mr. Conybeare, t 
architects, have written in the strongest term 
this point. 

Experience has shown that it is hopeless to i 1- 
prove the atmosphere by Act of Parliament. If the 
smoke and gas from manufactories could be pre- 
vented there would still be the fumes from our 4 
numerable domestic fireplaces, and the other effects of 
hosts of men and animals crowded together in this 
immense city. The decay of stone was discussed in 
your columns a few months ago, and better selection 
at the quarry recommended, but the chemical aspec 
of the question shows that this would be useless. Ni 
one would deny that there is great beauty in cart 
stone work, but, under these circumstances, would 
not be well to reserve it for suburban works? Unde 
these circumstances it will be admitted that it is « 
the utmost consequence to discover, if possible, some 
durable material for our more important pul 
buildings. The remedy, then, that I venture to pr 
pose is to act as those scientific and practical 
our engineers, do in their bridges, embankments, 
other permanent works, and to use granite as 
facing for our future public buildings. (For proof 
its extraordinary retention of freshness and durabili 
we have only to look at the Crimean Monum 
Westminster, the Widows’ Fund and Marine Ins 
ance Offices opposite the Royal Exchange, and ei 
Duke of York’s Column near the Horse Guards. 
some of which were erected 20 years ago.) This 
of course, involve a modification of architectur. 
details to suit the material, but I think for gener 
treatment the Early Pointed Transition style of this 
country would answer remarkably well with the 
details as indicated below. The present practice an 
bad effect of inserting bright granite columns, 
pilasters, and panels here and there in a dirty stone 
facade should certainly be abandoned. The bea’ 
of granite, like marble, depends upon its be 
polished, and a building, therefore, must have 
entire surface polished. The costliness will, no doubt, 
appear to be an insurmountable obstacle, and 1 
confess that this difficulty at first appeared to me 
so insuperable that I did not even attempt to go into” 
the details of the subject; but I have now done 80, 
and beg to place them before you. an 

It is well known that with the exception of that 
Cornish variety, from which kaolin or China clay 
is derived, granite is not only everlasting, but its” 
strength is so great as to resist any weight that, prac- 
tically, can be put upon it. Mr. Kirkaldy’s tests go 
as high as 25,000 tons on the square inch, whereas 
no stone resists more than 4,000 tons. It is, there- 
fore, clear and undeniable that granite may be used 
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uch thinner than stone for the ashlar casing of a 
lilding, without any loss of strength, and that we 
ould be justified in meeting the extra cost by the 
onomical use of the material. 

Now, the following prices are taken from “ Lax- 
n’s Builders’ Price Book for 1872,” a book ac- 
pted as perfectly reliable by architects and builders : 
-Aberdeen granite, 6s. 9d. per cubic foot; Portland 
one, 4s. 9d., including every expense of setting, 
affolding, waste, profit, and carriage four miles 
om London depot. Thelabour for the rubbed face 
f Portland stone is 1s. 5d. per foot superficial. 
axton having no price for polishing granite, I take 
iat of a well-known Aberdeen firm, which is 3s. 6d. 
er foot superficial. As it is only necessary to 
iow the relative cost of these two materials, a very 
w figures will be sufficient, especially as the expense 
F executing carved and moulded door jambs, win- 
ows, and cornices, may be assumed to be the same 
| granite or stone. And for further simplicity, I 
ill take the measurements broadly, irrespective of 
aductions for doors and windows, assuming these to 
yver the extra thickness of jambs and angles. 


Say, then, that the building has four elevations of 

yout the same dimensions as the proposed Law 
ourts, we shall have an extent of 2,000ft. by (say) 
Nft. in height. If, allowing for bond stones, I 
yerage the thickness of the ashlar casing at 1it., 
e shall have 140,000 cubic feet, which, at 4s. 9d. 
r Portland stone, would cost £33,500, of Aber- 
en granite, at 6s. 9d., £47,250. If, in considera- 
on of the strength of granite, I reduce this ave- 
ge thickness by one quarter, I secure a saving of 
11,812 towards the extra cost of polishing the sur- 
ice. As seen above, the extra cost per foot is 2s. 1d. 
10,000 superficial feet at this price would cost 
14,588, from which. deduct the above saving of 
11,812, and we have £2,776 as the total extra cost 
granite for an absolutely durable building as large 
; the intended Law Courts, which are to cost 
750,000. There would also be other sources of 
onomy in the use of this material. No highly 
uid artistic carvers would be necessary—machinery 
ould be used to a much larger extent than is custo- 
ary in preparing freestone ; and, in giving up the 
se, as I propose, of large columns, pilasters, &c., 
id substituting the Medieval mode of construction, 
ith blocks no larger than one or two men can 
adily lift, this, by breaking up the polished sur- 
ee by a greater number of joints, would be an ad- 
antage to the effect. 

I will conclude with a few remarks on the details 
hich, I think, should characterise a granite struc- 
ire. It should be plain, simple, and bold in general 
eatment, with an entire polished surface, and built 
* comparatively small blocks. It should have no 
ouldings nor carvings, the great beauty of polished 
aterial amply compensating for the absence of 
aboration. The arches should be formed of plain 
, at most, splayed orders; the jambs might have 
‘tached columns, with capitals of simple but ele- 
unt outlines, enriched with incised ornament—gilded 
rings and base moulds would be simple splayed 
rojections. 

Every variety of colour desirable could be intro- 
iced into these features, Scotland would furnish 
d, pink, gray, and white, Ireland black, and Corn- 
all yellow. From Leicestershire and Worcester- 
ire green and red porphyry and syenite are pro- 
rable. These colours are not vulgarly glaring, 
it are sufficiently subdued for the most satisfactory 
fect, and their variety and depth of tone would en- 
jle the designer to produce that relief which is only 
stained in a freestone building by deeply cut car- 
ings and mouldings, which collect and absorb the 
jot of the atmosphere. As to decoration, simple 
atterns of flat inlay, similar to the Alexandrinum 
pus of the fourth century, seem to me most appro- 
riate. These would be applied to the faces, splays, 
t soflits of arches, and to strings—the light colours 
o dark grounds, and vice versa. The introduction, 
t intervals, of circular and prismatic bosses would 
e effective. For spandrels and other large surfaces 
lass and other mosaics would find an appropriate 
lace, and give relief to the deep toned granite of 
he mass. When particular richness and colour 
ere desired majolica, being probably as durable 
$ granite, might be introduced, particularly in the 
ornice and upper parts. In first-class works near 
he base, sculpture, in the Baron Triquetti’s manner, 
Ss being suitable for execution in granite, would be 
fective. 

Now the whole of the work above described would 
eimperishable. It could not even be damaged in 
ppearance by soot deposit, but—on the contrary— 
eing polished and smooth throughout, would be 
eaned down by every shower of rain. ~ 

I believe that such details, designed by competent 
ersons, would amply make up in beauty of effect 
ar the loss of carved stone enrichments. As ancient 


authority is important to some minds, I may men- 
tion that several churches in Florence, Sienna, and 
other Italian cities, the Jumna Musjid at Delhi, 
and other buildings, afford examples of the decora- 
tions described. Should it be questioned whether 
a building with an entire polished surface would look 
well, I may mention that those travellers who have 
seen the buildings in India, Persia, and Sindh, which 
are faced with glazed tiles, speak with admiration of 
their effect. The fact is, the bright surface is only 
observable when the eye of the spectator is exactly 
at the same angle to the building as the sun is— 
which almost never occurs. This is proved on look- 
ing at the plate-glass windows of our club houses 
and shops, which, though brightly polished, do not 
trouble us. 

With the great ability in design which 
undoubtedly exists in this country, I am sanguine 
that with the noble and beautiful material proposed, 
we might combine the refinement and grandeur of 
Classical architecture with the best features of 
Medieval buildings in a manner suited to modern 
requirements—the result being an edifice imperish- 
able as the Egyptian monuments, and characteristic 
of the nation.—I am, &c. 


Upper Sydenham. Henry TRAVIS. 


ANOTHER SKETCH BOOK. 


Srr,—I have watched with considerable interest 
the correspondence on this subject. The propositions 
are to the effect that large geometrical details of 
doors, windows, and other features of secular and 
ecclesiastical architecture should constitute the 
sketch-book, and it has been further suggested that 
general views of buildings should be carefully 
eschewed. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the great charm of a 
beautiful detail is not so much its intrinsic worth as 
its fitness, the fulfilment of a legitimate purpose, 
and its perfect harmony with surrounding objects, 
so that to be able to set a true value on a door, a 
window, a buttress, or a pinnacle, it is necessary to 
have a view of other works in juxtaposition. The 
most valuable books are those containing general 
views, further illustrated by marginal details. 
Simply as an archeological study and a record of 
historical works, such sketches would, doubtless, be 
very valuable, but they will be of very little prac- 
tical use to the architect. If the detail is worth 
anything, it will not bear alteration, but even if it 
were desirable to reproduce to perfection an original 
work, such a circumstance will very rarely occur. 

Moreover, the making of these details is likely to 
cramp the ideas and energies of the aspiring archi- 
tect, and to imbue into him an intense and undue 
reverence for ancient work which in these latter days 
is only too deeply rooted. In narrowing the mind 
to such matters, one is too apt to lose the outlines, 
the grouping, and the more comprehensive features 
of architectural grandeur, and to fall into a style 
(if it can be called such) of an insipid and slavish 
copyism. To a great extent this is the bane of the 
profession, threatening to work out its ruin, or to 
bring it into contempt. I do not by any means dis- 
parage the study of any dead style, but I do say 
that this sketching business may possibly be carried 
too far. A man may be a good sketcher, and a 
clever draughtsman, but a bad architect. One of 
the most worthy of the Pugin Travelling Students 
had little or no powers of original architectural de- 
sign, at least at the time he was engaged as such. 

Not only so, but to such an extent and to such 
perfection has this sketching been carried, that 
unless the illustrations were exceptionally good, they 
would reflect no credit on the contributor, or on the 
Burtprne News. In looking over the “‘ Bui~p1ne 
News’ Sketch-book,” I find that nearly one half of 
the illustrations are large details, such as are sug- 
gested for the new book, but it cannot be asserted 
that they are the most interesting portions of it, so 
that unless the original propositions are considerably 
modified, this new idea is not likely to find suck 
favour or possess such interest as some correspon- 
dents seem to attach to it. 

Should you, therefore, decide not to start a book 
which must necessarily be a considerable time in 
compilation, and its merits questionable, I doubt 
not that you would, nevertheless, very gladly pub- 
lish in the pages of this paper any sketches or 
drawings of interesting works hitherto neglected, 
provided such drawings were of sufficient merit. 

Now, it would be much more for the permanent 
advantage of young men to sketch more from the 
mind than from historical monuments. A _ too 
great indulgence in the latter will issue in a style of 
lifeless copyism, but a carefully-wrought series of 
original sketches will help to develope the complete 
education, acquire enlarged views of composition, 
effective grouping, liberty of sentiment, and facility 


of invention, and at the same time accustom the 
student to the practical phase of the profession— 
that of original design. 

The proprietor of the Burrprne News deserves 
the hearty thanks of every professional man, but 
more especially of the younger members, for institu- 
ting those competitions which are associated with 
it. They not only popularise true merit, from what- 
ever source it may come, but bring a pecuniary 
reward as well, and at the same time shed clearer 
light upon those portions of architectural design 
upon which they treat. I look with great interest 
upon the “School Planning Competition,” and 
unless I am greatly mistaken, the entire profession 
will not only welcome the publication of the designs, 
but be benefitted by them. Certainly the ‘“‘ House 
Planning Competition” was fraught with good 
results, and I trust you will go on encouraging a 
noble and honest chivalry in the ranks of the 
profession.—I am, &c., H. 


Srm,—I think the suggestion for a new “ BurnpInG 
News’ Sketch Book” an admirable one. The first 
series was a success, but it failed to be practically 
useful, owing to its consisting chiefly of elaborately 
etched perspective views. Now, however valuable 
and interesting these may be, there can be no doubt 
that a collection of accurate geometrical drawings 
would be of infinitely greater service to those engaged 
in the actual study and practice of our art. I feel 
sure that it would be a great satisfaction to many 
hardworking and ardent students, in the provinces 
especially (who are virtually debarred from the ad- 
vantages presented by the ‘Architectural Association’s 
Sketch Book”), if they could, through a national 
medium, such as that afforded by your pages, ex- 
change their drawings with those of other students 
without the labour or expense of drawing them on 
transfer paper. The photo.-litho. process as adopted 
by you would obviate this difficulty. I think, there~ 
fore, if you would consent to give the project a trial 
by announcing another Sketch Book series, devoted 
specially (if not quite exclusively) to measured draw- 
ings (with the scale drawn and not written on them) 
with no unnecessary etching, you would be conferring 
a benefit on the profession at large. I do not think 
it would be practicable or necessary to attempt any 
classification; indeed, I think suitable drawings 
might be published as they came to hand. This 
would give variety and extended interest, and make 
it really and truly a “Sketch Book,” wherein page 
after page is often filled with entirely differing 
matters. An index would, of course, be given to 
render the drawings easy of reference. I do not 
think the use of the cymagraph should be insisted 
on. It isa valuable instrument, and should be more 
fully known and used; but to make its use impera- 
tive would be to exclude very many excellent 
drawings now lying in the portfolios of students all 
over the country. I think the integrity and bona- 


fides of contributors might be trusted to for making 


their drawings as accurate as possible. Ido not think 
it would be necessary to offer any prizes, as in the 
last series. I think no such incentive is needed for 
obtaining contributions. You might, perhaps, pre- 
sent a copy of the ‘‘ Sketch Book,” when the volume 
is complete, to each contributor. 

Another suggestion: Why should not our leading 
architects give us now and then working drawings 
and details of their works, as engineers do in their 
class periodicals ?—I am, &ec., 

JOSEPH OSWALD. 

3, S. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

November 19. 


CHIMNEYS AND FLUES. 


Srr,—If the reasoning of your correspondent 
“H.” as to the chimneys of Cragside be correct, my 
theories are at fault. Though I could wish he were 
right as to flues 18in. by 12in. and wide throats 
being a panacea against their smoking, I fear facts 
are at variance with his conclusions. Those old 
fireplaces were constructed for burning wood, and in 
days when economy in its use was needless; and a 
wide throat I have found cure a flue over a large 
kitchen range which, built with a contracted one, 
had contracted an inveterate habit of smoking. In 
ordinary cases, however, [ think both theory and 
practice point to small flues and narrow throats as 
the safest. 

Mr. Richardson in his work states that the houses 
in Belgravia, built by Cubitt, have flues only 9in. by 
9in., while others since his time have them 14in. by 
Yin., and that they can be distinguished from without 
by absence of cowls and tallboys in the former case 
and their presence in the latter. Will‘ H.” deny this, 
or if not how will he account for it? Again, will 
not the vast stacks he admires conduct starwards 
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most of the heat of a fire less than would suffice to 
roast an ox? J expect that the Shaw mansion of 
Cragside is in a neighbourhood where wood can be 
obtained easily, and that he has calculated upon its 
use.—I am, &c. Joun P. SEDDON. 


12, Park-street, S.W., Nov. 16. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL NEREUS. 


Srr,—The Professor of the Arts of Construction at 
King’s College claims for himself the merit of plain 
speaking, and as a consistent exponent of the doctrines 
of common sense, he commands and deserves a hearing 
from those who may not believe altogether in his 
creed. He would be more likely to be calleda prac- 
tical than a poetical professor, and yet, though we 
have no intention to accuse him of being a convert to 
the poetical in architecture, he is not only jubilant and 
jocose, but quite romantic in his new character of the 
architectural Nereus. This, perhaps, is one ofthe con- 
ditions imposed on those who are endowed with the 
gift of prophecy, and accounts for his revelling in 
godlike fashion at the opening meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association about what he is pleased to call 
the jubilation of the waters. The prophecy is couched 
in mystic language, as a prophecy should be, and it 
wants but slight alteration to make it quite orthodox 
in a prophetical sense. 


** When the tide is at the full, when the wavelets 
leap jubilantly, and the waters cover the whole surface, 
there are little corners and crannies which remain 
quiescent, in {which the water {seems to be flowing 
the other way, and, seeing which, one says doubtfully, 
‘the tide cannot have turned.’ You place some baga- 
telle upon the surface, and by and bye you see it floats 
downwards, slowly at first, but presently a little more 
swiftly, till at last it is hurried away and forgotten.” 
““The tide shows a predisposition to alter, it knows not 
whither.” ‘Prepare for the change!” 

And then we are to be launched on these troubled 
waters like Popanilla, but with indifferent drawings 
and photographs in the place of dried fish and alligator 
pears, and instead of making for the shores of Vrai- 
bleusia, we are to be wafted by the breezes of eclecticism 
to the land of the architecturesque (?). 

The kernel of this big professional nut is that too 
much attention is paid to drawing, and our studies are 
not sufficiently eclectic. 


Mr. Roger Smith, some time ago, applied Demos- 
thenes’ definition of the chief part of an orator to an 
architect by substituting “drawing” for “action.” 
Professor Kerr’s opinion of Mr. Smith’s advice agrees 
with Bacon’s of Demosthenes. ‘A strange thing 
that that part of an orator which is but superficial, 
and rather the virtue of a player, should be placed so 
high above those other noble parts of invention, elocu- 
tion, and the rest—nay, almost alone, as if it were all 
in all.” 


That we should be more eclectic in our studies 
should be supplemented with Bacon’s advice with re- 
spect to books: ‘*Some are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested,” 
applies most pertinently to architectural styles am, 
&e., STRAIGHT EDGE. 


“ CARLISLE LIBERALITY.” 


S1R,—Under the above heading there appears in your 
issue of November 15th a letter signed ‘George Ord,” 
commenting upon the particulars sent to architects, 


with reference to the competition for the Carlisle 
Public Hall. 
Mr. Ord says “no premium is offered.” He is quite 


correct. Our capital being limited, we do not consider 
it judicious to offer premiums. The architect who 
sends the best plans will have the preference, and as 
there is no premium, the amount thereof will not haye 
to be deducted from his commission, as is usually the 
case, of which little arrangement Mr. Ord is doubtless 
aware. 


Next, Mr. Ord says, ‘‘ No guarantee is given that the 
successful architect will be allowed to carry out the 
work on the usual terms.” Well, no, it did not occur 
to the Committee that it was necessary to advertise 
that, having selected an architect, they would treat him 
in a straightforward and proper manner, and that they 
did not intend to insult him. They took that as a 
matter of course. We are perfectly prepared to pay 
our architect in accordance with the terms commonly 
accepted by the profession. 

As to whether the amount of money is sufficient or 
not, that is a matter of opinion. I have not much ex- 
perience in such matters, neither have the Committee 
whose instructions I have the honour to carry out, but 
such as we have leads us to the conclusion that what- 
ever sum may be named it is certain to be exceeded by 
the builder’s estimates, between which and those of the 
architect’s, there is, singularly enough, almost inyari- 
ably, a very wide difference indeed. 

Mr. Ord then hopes “ the profession may be able to 
withhold from this tempting bait,” whatever that re- 
markable sentence may mean. Well, at least, I hope 
Mr. Ord may be “able to withhold,” although he is con- 
siderably too late in advising his brethren. 

Mr. Ord has made a great muddle of my name, but 
not having the slightest desire to shelter myself be- 

neath his characteristic blundering, I am, &c., 


CHARLES VYNNE, Hon. Sec. 
1, English-street, Carlisle, Noy. 20. 
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—— 
QUESTIONS. 


[2695.|—Half-Timbered Examples.—Will any 
correspondent explain the construction, stating scant- 
lings, of one of those half-timbered examples of which 
so many have been illustrated within a short period in 
the BuILDING NEws? If with sketch would be all the 
more acceptable. State, tov, usual limit of corbelling 
over.—AIDE-TOI. 


(2696.]—Alkaline Tracing Paper.—I have seen 
advertised some alkaline tracing paper which is stated 
to be ‘‘as strong as thin cartridge-paper, to be very 
transparent, to be free from smell, and very easy for 
working upon, never becoming brittle with age, 
getting discoloured, or showing any mark in folding.” 
All this for 6s. per quire, double elephant size. Where 
may it be obtained, and is it what it is ‘‘cracked up” to 
be ?—AIDE-TOI,. 


[2697.|—Colours to Represent Materials.— 
Will any reader kindly inform me what colours archi- 
tects use to represent the following materials used in 
construction ? Roofing slate, in elevation; ridge tile; 
eave spouting; flooring tiles; Yorkshire hearths and 
landings. Also, if the same colours represent the 
same materials in plan, elevation, and section ?—ONE 
INTENDED FOR THE PROFESSION. 


[2698.]—Batley Market Competition.—Can 
you or any of your.readers inform me whether this 
competition has yet been decided, as it is now two 
months since the drawings were sent in; and, if 
decided, who are the successful competitors? — 
A‘! ale 


[2699.]—Construction of Roof.—wWill any of 
my brother readers give me a little information on the 
annexed sketch, which I have drawn to the best of 
my knowledge? 1. How may I construct my roof 
from D to B to make the spars secure? 2. I want all 


the water from A to BC to B to go forward to E and 
downfall pipe. I propose making a wood spout lined 
with lead to go through roof F below the wall-plate. 
Shall I do right, or will some one give me an idea ?— 
CouNnTRY READER. 


[2700.;—Surveying.—After the sides and tie-line 
of a triangle have been measured with the chain only, 
would any reader kindly inform me the practical 
method employed by surveyors to calculate the area ? 
Must not the survey be plotted to a very large scale in 
order to find the perpendicular heights of the triangles 
with accuracy? In the case of an estate of (say) 100 
acres, what is the smallest scale which should be em- 
ployed? Also, is there no simpler method of calcu- 
lating the area of a triangle, when the three sides only 
are given (without plotting), than by the following 
formula: Let a 6 and ¢ represent the three sides, s their 
half sum, and A the area; then A = s/ s (s—q) (s—b) 
(s—e) 2—C. W. F. 


[2701.|—Gauging Casks.—What is the practical 
method generally used in gauging the contents of 
casks 2—C. W. F. 


(2702.;—Patent Fastener.—In your issue of 
April 12, 1867, you give illustrations of a patented 
fastener called ‘‘ Omnium Fastening.” : I have endea- 
voured to obtain one as a sample, and the ironmongers 
(Crowden & Garrod, of Falcon-square, London) state 
they know nothing of it, and ‘‘cannot find it at the 
address” I give—viz., J. H. Roberts, Eldon House, 
Peckham-road. Can some one help me?—F. R. N, 
HASWELL, architect. 


{2703.]—Calculating Earthwork.—wWhere can 
I obtain tables for calculating earthwork according to 
the principle laid down by your correspondent on 
PB. o. of the BurnpinG News of June 23, 18712— 
Sispe cave 


REPLIES. 


[2669.]—Circle upon Circle.—I have seen the 
very erroneous reply of ‘‘T, W. J.,” and, what is more, 
the sweeping assertions of Joseph Riley, who uses a 
name we may truly and safely honour, and one that 
will live through ages to come. J. Riley also takes 
up arms against another class of men. He says, “I 
greatly object to people teaching a trade they know 
very little about.” In this I agree with him. And he 
continues thus: “There should be a practical man to 
each trade [I should be inclined to use the word man 
in the plural, and say men] and not an art master.” 
Now, I think J. Riley is under a wrong impression, 
for Ido not think that any art master would attempt 
to teach a trade ; while I do think that every trade has 
its science, and thatit is the province of the art master 
to teach this, and leave the teaching of the trade to 
those who, like himself, can say ‘“‘I have tried all 
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ways.” But I fear there are few who can make such 
an assertion, and there are still fewer who could verify 

such a statement. I am somewhat surprised not to 
find “J. R.” verify his assertion by inserting a draw- 
ing showing his system, as I doubt not but it would 
have been inserted had it contained any merit at all, [ 
inclose a drawing of circle upon circle, showing the 
plan and elevation, with developments when the arc ‘ie 
is parallel, which may be of use to the gentleman wh 

asked the question should he require it fora stone 
arch, and you think it worth a place in your pages, To 
find the development of the face of the arch, drop lines 
from a6 ¢, &c., in the elevation to a’ b’ c’, &., in the 
plan, and set off these distances a’ b'c’, &c., upon the 
line C D, as a" b" c", &c., and draw ordinates at righ 
angles to it, and intersect those lines by lines projecte 
to the corresponding letter in elevation. A line drawn 
through the points thus found will be the developm nt 
of the outer circle of face of the arch. The develop- 4 
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ment of inner circle may be found by the same prin.- 
ciple. To denote which I have used figures in draw- 
ings instead of letters. To find development of extra- 
dos upon any straight line G H, set off the distances 
a’ b"’ c'’", &c., and draw ordinates as shown. Dray 
the line E F and make the ordinates from GH te 
a’ b'" c'", &e., equal the distance from a’ 6’ c’, &¢. 
to the line EF. The distance from e’ d’, &c., to 7 9, 
&c., will be found from e’ d’, &c., to fg, &. Th 

development of intrados may be found by drawing a 
line from 5 to 6 similar to E F, and working on . 
same principle as for the extrados. To find the joint 
mould: Now, it is quite clear that if I pass a plane 
through any of the joints at right angles to the vertical 
plane of projection, it would pass through the centr 
of the arch O. Let us, then, suppose I J to represent 
an edge view of such a plane, this plane, cutting a 


the cylindrical building, not at right angles to its axis, 
or parallel to the horizontal plane, would give an 
ellipse as section. I J would be the transverse dia 
meter, while the conjugate would be from O to th 
point beyond, which would be equal to the diameter of 
the cylinder. Find, by the same method, the inne 
ellipse for the inner wall, cut by the same plane, ant 
the joint mould will be between the two curves, as 
shown at m.—W. Dss., Art Master. is 


[2672.|—Sash Pulleys.—My humble opinion co- 
incides with that of ‘‘ R. L.”—viz., that ‘‘ these pulleys 
are frequently, nay, generally (I might almost ad¢ 
universally] put in too small.” The diameter may be de- 
termined ‘‘ with reference to the thickness of the pull ey 
stile.” Let this be 1din., and suppose, for example, the 
weight to be 2}in. diameter, then, after allowing (say) 
din. clearance for both weight and line, the diameter 
of required pulley will be 3in. I know of no rule by 
which the size of line may be determined. Its strength 
must, of course, be proportioned to the weight of sash 
it sustains. Let ‘“‘R. L.” determine this by means of 
experiment.—AIDE-TOI. / Ba 

[2682.|—Damp and Sea Salt in Party Walls. 
—I would advise ‘‘E. L. G.” to cement his neighbour's 
wall, and then to build another wall on his own pro- 
perty, leaving a space of 6in. between it and his neigh- 
bour’s. Build the new wall with very hard bricks, 
laid in cement, and cement the face. I would add that 
the space between the wall should have an opening at 
each end to communicate wit the external air.—D. — 

[2687.]—Water in Cellars.—If “J. S.” let his 
drains into the dumb well remain, and could sink his 
dumb well down to a main spring, he would effectually 
cure it. JI did several cellars like it thirty years 2g0, 
and have had no trouble with them since. I had t0 
go 30ft. deep from the floor of the cellar.—JAMES 
GRIST, builder, Midhurst. : 


—<—$@—_— 


York Scnoot or Arr.—The annual meeting 
was held on Thursday week. The total number 
of students who have attended during the year 
has been 152, being an increase of 49 upon the 
numbers who attended during the previous year. 
This increase applies to every class, although the 
greatest is in that of the artisans. They however, 
feel it needful to solicit an augmentation of the funds, 
the balance due to the treasurer of £53 2s. 3d., as 
reported last year, is increased to £70 88. 9d. 
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[ur BeLrast Scnoot BurwpinG CoMPETITION.— 
number of architects who had submitted plans for 
: proposed new school buildings in connection 
+h the workhouse waited on the Board of Guardians 
Tuesday, in reference to the selection which had 
m made at a former meeting. Mr. M‘Leen, who 
sompanied the deputation, stated that the gentle- 
n whom he represented believed that the plans of 
gsrs. Young & Mackenzie, which had been selected, 
|not comply with the printed requirements of the 
ard, and were defective in several important 
nts; while some of the plans submitted by others 
the competitors not only complied with the re- 
rements, but were free from the defects specified. 
asked that all the plans might be submitted either 
the architect of the Commissioners or the Asso- 
tion of Architects in Dublin, so that a new 
action might be made. The chairman expressed 
. opinion that the plans already selected fully 
nplied with the Board’s advertisement, and were 
best of those submitted. Some of the guardians 
re in favour of the views of the deputation ; but, 
er some discussion, the matter was allowed to 
p. 

PRESERVATION OF TrmBEeR.—The stoves com- 
nly employed for drying wood have a serious 
whack. They are closed chambers, heated by air 
hot gases, and each time that the temperature is 
rered the steam in the oven condenses on the 
od, and prolongs indefinitely the operation of 
ring. M. Victor Fréret, an engineer of Fécamp, 
ne Inférieure, France, has designed an arrange- 
nt to remedy this inconvenience. In his system 
- evaporation of the moisture is complete, the re- 
site hygrometric conditions being preserved to 
vent the too-rapid desiccation of the wood—a 
y necessary precaution. The green wood dried in 
stoves of M. Fréret becomes, as it were, inde- 
uctible, in consequence of the combination which 
es place betweed the pyroligneous acid contained 
the wood and the creosote in thesmoke. By this 
angement the inventor states that he can convert 
np or very young wood, in a few days, into 
\ber suitable for use, and already the arrangement 
; been employed with success by several railway 
npanies. 


ECHOES IN Pubic Burypines.—The American 
ilway Times describes a novel method which has 
n adopted to prevent the recurrence of an echo in 
new court-house at Bloomington. A Mr. Carlock 
‘gested that the stretching of small wires at a 
per height and at suitable distances would be of 
at benefit. This was tried, and the effect proves 
be avast improvement. From having been almost 
sossible to hear a speaker, there was no difficulty 
yerienced in hearing an address toa jury delivered 
an easy conversational tone of voice. In any part 
the room, from the remote corners to the centre, 
was about the same. The theory is, that the 
es (so small as to be hardly visible) break the 
nd-waves and prevent the reverberation, hitherto 

chief obstacle and annoyance. Three or four 
es only, crossing the room, were found sufficient 
effect this wonderful change. 


‘aE WuirrrincHam MemortAu.—The committee 
jointed some time since at a meeting of the 
mbers of the National Freehold Land Society 
sollect funds for a memorial of the late Mr. W. 
Whittingham, many years secretary of the society, 
l secretary also of the British Land Company, 
ye brought their labours to a termination. The 
ount collected from the members of the National 
hold Land Society and the British Land Company 
about £286. From this £25 has to be deducted 
printing, postage, &c. The committee have in- 
ucted Mr. Gregg, of Ironmonger-lane, to paint in 

a life-sized portrait of the deceased from his 
Ytograph. This is to be done at the cost of £21, 
1 when finished it is to hang in the office in Moor- 
e-street. A silver salver has been purchased for 
sentation to Mrs. Whittingham, at a cost of £20, 
l the balance, 200 guineas, was presented to that 
y on Saturday week. 


—__—_—_— 


New schools have been erected at Bexley Heath 
the accommodation of 150 children, and one to 
ommodate 100 children in Welling (Bexley 
ish). Mr. Joseph Hewitt, of King William-street, 
y, is the architect in each instance. 

fhe Bexley Heath Public Hall and Institute 
3 recently been finished and decorated, the archi- 
t being Mr. Joseph Hewitt, of King William- 
et, London. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.— INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS.—‘‘On Mines 
and Minerals.” By Mr. Arundel Rogers. 


8 p.m. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—‘“ On 
Professional Practice.” Lecture II. By 
Mr. T. Roger Smith, F.R.IB.A. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY.—INSTITUTION OF CIvIL ENGINEERS.— 
“On the Aba-el-Wakf Sugar Factory, 
Upper Egypt.” By Mr. W. Anderson, 
M. Inst. C.E. 8 p.m. 


WeEDNESDAY.—Society oF ArtTSs.—‘ On Technical 
Education and the Means of Promoting 
it.’ By Thomas Webster, Esq., Q.Cz 
F.R.S. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY. — ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — Prize 
essay ‘On the Special Characteristics 
of Medieval Architecture Obtaining in 
Particular Districts of the United King- 
dom.” By Mr. Johnson, 7.30 p.m. 


Sa EEEEEEEEeeh. SaaanaEED 


Grade Fetus. 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The dispute in the building trade 
has been settled by the judgment of Mr. Rupert 
Kettle. His decision is as follows:—‘‘ The construc- 
tion of rule 1, relating to hours of work, is very clear 
when it is read, as it ought to be read, with the whole 
of the terms and the arrangements entered into on the 
1st of May last, and of which it forms only a small 
part. By the May arrangement the hours of labour 
were reduced, and the rate of wages was raised ; and 
also certain minor claims were merged in the increase 
of wages then conceded. The basis of that arrange- 
ment was that 54 hours should constitute a week’s 
work except during three months in winter (six weeks 
before and six weeks after Christmas), when the 
week's work should be 50} hours; the work in 
the shorter period to commence, where no arti- 
tificial light is furnished, at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. So far, the rule applies to carpenters and joiners 
as well as to the other branches of the building trade 
who were parties to the May arrangement. The fur- 
nishing of artificial light is left in the rule quite at the 
option of the master. If he furnished such light to 
any branch under the rule, the extra hours worked 
from six to seven on dark mornings would be paid for 
at the ordinary rate, as under rule 3. Overtime in the 
morning must be before six o’clock throughout the 
whole year, without excepting the three winter months. 
If the provisions of the rule ended here some of the 
workmen in the carpenters’ and joiners’ branch would 
be better off than others, because it is very easy and 
often advantageous to provide artificial light for part 
of this staff of workmen. The bench hands, working 
in the shops generally at joiner’s work, would earn 
more than those workmen who were employed on the 
job generally at carpenter’s work. It has been, therefore, 
found, from long experience, that this difference creates 
jealousy and dissatisfaction amongst workmen employed 
in thesame shop. To prevent this there is a provision 
atthe end of rule 1, that ‘the out-door carpenters and 
joiners be paid the same asif working in the shop. 
The application of the foregoing to the existing dispute 
between the carpenters and joiners ] now make as 
follows :—The employers are bound to pay all car- 
penters and joiners up to six weeks after Christmas 
next for the working day, commencing at seven o’clock 
in the morning ; but if any master provides artificial 
light, and opens his shop at six o’clock in the morning, 
he is bound to pay his outdoor carpenters and joiners 
as for a working day commencing at six o’clock, and 
that whether they are able to work the extra hour or 
any part of it or not. It is in every case quite optional 
with the employer whether or not he provides artificial 
light.” 

BRADFORD.—A dispute of three weeks’ standing 
has existed between the Bradford plasterers’ labourers 
and their employers. All the union men were dis- 
charged, and other labourers have been obtained to 
supply their places. The dispute is not about time or 
wages, but with respect to lodging money paid to 
labourers casually engaged, and who do not reside per- 
manently in Bradford. Labourers who have residences 
in Bradford are paid lodging money when called upon 
to work in distant places. The employers have se- 
cured sufficient men to serve their purposes, but a few 
of the union men who have not obtained work persist 
in looking after the strangers and decoying them away 
from Bradford. The consequence is that the men 
cannot be kept at the jobs, and some heavy works that 
ought to be proceeded with, such as the new Town 
Hall, the Yorkshire Banking Company’s new premises, 
add other contracts, are considerably retarded. 


—_——_>__————_ 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOGC, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 


TENDERS. ; 


Essrex.—For the erection of Paglesham Schools, Essex. 
Mr, Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., Diocesan Architect :— 


Kempi.c..ccssscersess Scesbiceaen seve £330 17 0 
Garrod & Cartar .......00-+- coe Ook TO LsO 
Watts....... ascesberesasuents panseseses iehakpesnensa 275 0 0 


Essex.—For the erection of Ashingdon Schools, Essex. 


Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., Diocesan Architect :— 
Watts sretlodseastMestyases coke | Ow 0 


Saunder; cena a0. 20,40 
Garrod 289 10 0 
Kemp ..... faergt tot: ace ceeoosee 0 
Oat Sicceccscseuceasacvacsesnisesanccuses seucsasta eG LO) 4.0 


Essex.—For the erection of Rawreth Schools, Essex. 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., Diocesan Architect :— 
AUNGELS.......ccrcessenccseosnene pacueece aceesaaceerintn £766 
Watts... F a 
Gozzett ........000- 700 
FALSGRAVE—For the erection of Falsgrave Infants’ 
School, for 190 children, and caretaker's house, for the 
Scarborough School Board. Mr. William Watson, of 
Wakefield and Doncaster, architect :— 
Estill, Atkinson, & Co. (accepted)...... £864 7 0 
KEnt.—For restoring and reseating Ryarsh Church, 
Kent, under Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., Diocesan Archi- 


tect :— If seats are in 
pitch pine. 

Ls Os 3 sas 
WGOKGEscsatcess Mi oekseces | (O020) OF OF Wieseer (OD2 OPO 
Lane & Son..........06 CLT) -0)=. OF cess 577 0 0 
GET Giccscrsceretcsccaces WP SBR SiGe 534 8 6 
PAT GIT taceadeconssss 704884 041-0) oe ete 448 10 0 
IBASHODiscasesecs cevescucs=s 461. O 0% viacg 441 OO 


Kent.—For the restoration of Offham Church, Kent, 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., Diocesan Architect :— 


Extra for 

roofs. 

£ s. d. £ 
GOOKO) MiakeseriGersercctttsesveores, (LOL? Oi ON .tcce 594 
Allchin.. 909). 0). OW cass . 545 
Dayieeccs D15e OR OM sions - 515 


81 4 0 ..... 390 


Kent.—For restoring 8S. Mary’s Church, Norton, Kent. 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., Diocesan Architect :— 
If seats are in 


pitch pine. 

aor Sen de See Bene 
684 0 0 644 0 0 
646 15 0 625 15 0 
588 0 0 558 0 0 
590 0 0 550 0 0 
391.0), Oarsceces' 3677 OF 0 


KeEntT.—For new vestries, lecture-hall, and boundary- 
walls to the Congregational Chapel, Burnt Ash-lane, Lee, 


Kent. Messrs. Osborn & Russell, architects. Quantities 

supplied :— 
POLLY ..crccrepsscscecccscccccscscscescevsccsceseecccscssccce £1616 
Myers... 1589 
WiGOUcecesssns cescadeeaderessentoet - 1583 
Browne’ & HObiniSOM.,..<.scsscescscaveserocoseneeen » 1475 
MOV Ovssccvdatsetaseewcncssot cheeuput ousacecsbuedeess tes seas) L405 
Pritchard ..... Marcu gecaddcecvenencacredessseta 1466 
Downs & Co........ 1368 
"TONZUC....cccoccccensceee Rveaneesenseraeadvaastcces becdanes 1156 


KENT.—For the restoration of Downe Church, and for 
the erection of a vicarage-house at Downe. Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, F.S.A., Diocesan Architect :— 

Church, Vicarage. 
Adcock & Rees (accepted) ...... £938 ..... - £1425 


LEICESTER.—The tender of Mr. F. Whitfield, Birming- 
ham, has been accepted for the whole of the fireproof 
doors and fastenings of the bullion and security-rooms in 
the new buildings of the Leicestershire Banking Company, 
at Leicester. The same firm has just completed a con- 
tract for a number of fireproof doors and shutters for the 
accountants’ offices and board-room in the new buildings 
of the Midland Railway Company, at Derby. 


Lonpon.—For the erection of five blocks of industrial 
dwellings in the Farringdon-road, for the Metropolitan 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Industrial 


aeeeee 


Classes. Mr. Fred. Chancellor, architect. Quantities 

supplied by Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 
Sharpington & Cole...........esseseee enesseeeeenen: £52500 
Ashby & Son........s.ceceoee seavteshecds 51971 
OONGOT,...cscacecesecessecccscscvcccesessans 51730 
BrBS9 secccsecsuocecsccvccceccdcsccscosecsseee 50661 
Hill & Sons....... sacsudeceneve Siscuncvatcecacsasnsanes 50167 
Dove BrotherS..........0.ee00- 45600 
POTTY nr..cescercecccscorscccccscsecsccssecsecsessescessosce 43117 
Adamson.....006 ae 41380 
Brown (accepted)......... «- 39360 
Tall & CoO. (CONCTCLC)......ccrccrecrceseescsssoese 36285 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding No. 69, Ludgate-hill, for Mr, 
Treloar. Mr. W. H. Hayward, architect. 


Quantities sup- 


Browne & Robinson,....ecceceerecsseeeeres cree 

Sharpington & Cole..s.csccccserseeeeseeree eee 5837 
Deardy) assis, Ee case pecpabeucsedaccuess svswhees eee 5739 
MO rter ..iccccoccrscccessssapscccceqecssansocsecse 5673 
ELKIN tOD ....sesecceeeeeeeeecenssesnseereeeeeseasesesases 5610 


Lonpon.—For enclosing-walls and railing to S. Stephen's 
Church and Vicarage, Walworth Common, London, 8.E. 
Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 


Henshaw & CO..scccoccscececrsesees Bereabwene svcecdsase. COLO 
Downs & Co. Ncennutanncateascens pecesnabaw ty O<a 
Tarrant.... adaecdecdaceuks - 527 
Shepherd .... . 4610 
THOMPSOD iesseeceeeeeeseseecserstsnerseneeeseeecsenes - 488 


Lonpon.—For alterations to be made to No. 6, Arthur- 
street East, London, E.C.,for Mr. Thomas Bryer. Messrs. 
Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 


Henshaw & CO...cccccccccosccsscseveroreeccesees Pperre 1-163) 
"TAYTANWG -ses<cceresser cos 782 
Carter & Son..........0+. nasdecececasneeeshaneunceed 769 
Shepherd..........+ maeavncdeseowe uduedcaveccasncentauscue - 688 
Green wOO0d & SOM ..c.cccccscessssssvesvavscenceseeses | 669 


LUDHAM.—For the erection of schools and teachers’ 
residence, Ludham. Mr. J. B. Pearce, architect :— 
Batchelor ....... £1315 


Hubbard........ ; 1165 
‘Wright .... 1138 
AM see vcoes 1115 
Hawes 1070 
‘Withers 1050 
Browne & Bailey (accepted) 1048 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of acid works, 
jetty, piling, &., at Scotswood, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 
Messrs. Redmayne Brothers. Mr. Gibson Kyle, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Howard! G5 SON is seccesasesenaes Sete . £4790 12 10 
Obie coves dessecions 

CObtassaretsseneasssy 

Lowry 


PECKHAM RYE.—For the erection of a house at Peck- 
ham Rye Common, for Mr. H. Drake. Messrs. H. Jarvis 
& Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Kent egaee neuseaGeh end akeh oudauwauspebasxbats pendseedesebs » £2134 
Carter... ve 1996 
Thompson.. 1940 
GT e Tecate Pee MME 1880 
PATPaNt oescscetes sad ae 1860 
PREPHELA cteicccpesecuscces 1840 
Marsland......... 1825 
Henshaw..... 1794 
Downs & Co. os Cae 
PROMISED A Se.) Cea icoos tev gee suadacks Sea edepsiegsacgeaee 1780 


SurREY.—For the erection of a new rectory-house for 
S. Mary’s, Newington, Surrey, including red brick facings. 
Mr. E. Christian, architect. Quantities ty Mr. F. Hunt :— 

HAT LOCH teat sae Meda Gates cee att sau eeatonece a? 315 
Gammon & Son. +e 
Jackson & Shaw... 
Longmire & Burge...... 
Timewell 


Perret eee errr ery 


Newman & Mann.......... Ae 
Wigthey BYOtHOrs)sercacencacnneseccesectvddsasesedueesa 
DOWNS. GOK, .s.ccchsanoapsasataaectscsthecccddanestsce 
TOWER-HILL.—F or the execution of the necessary works 
in diverting the Nightingale-lane and Irongate sewers, 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr. J. W. Bazal- 
gette, engineer :— 


sneeeeteeeenee 


Ritson & ThoMpson.....cccseccsesesesenees seveeees SLBB45 
BLOOMING cs ois sgurcsas vas cadea eae tdpbaeusens same 12950 
Webster ....s.0.cces wvepecanseccossessessodbsccapnccence 12500 
NOC] 1G IRODSON .,..ckbschessadedbdteds dsb dus scenaheede 11800 
Penson..... 11577 
Wigmore 10400 
Ra Dard LUN each ei eudavbaedntbanansaccccanecd 8500 
Oliver! (a Gcopted). ic. sdeddseadedsiapeedectdcecence 8500 
Neave GIS ODN. cc ccsscsncpdactassed degnevaneasssistess 8259 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West ...........seseeeeree 8109 
Walters...... A cdondsnanaadaddadaaduapascolcassdvescepaes 7450 


seh mena Y LENE 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Limited, 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of prices at the Quarries and Depots, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 
BATH STONE OFFICE: 

CORSHAM, WILTS, 
—)>— 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
GREEN ROOFING-SLATHS. 

Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially,adapted for 
Churches, Publi¢ Buildings, &c., &. 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in sizes suitable for Gothic Architecture, at prices as 
under. 

In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester: — 


Per Equivalent to 


[ADVT.] 


1,200 Slates. per square 

Best Green Slates14by7... -. 217 6 ... 16s.6d 

Do. do. LS: by" Sis cece 2A Ti (Ono UL eGer6d. 
Do. do. EBD iF:iseahy icodwa Co: (Olt a led, 
Do. do. ISDN Trespass SL LS) FOb ee. OR: 
Do. Gost: W2byi6) BEN Ae ee ere 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference 
Testimonials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained 
on application to 
MESSRS.RANDELL & OO., Corsham, Wilts. 


Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, 
Piccadilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton- 
street, Westminster, 


———_<$-—___ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIGGLESWADE, — For designs for altering and 
enlarging the Town Hall and Offices. A premium of 
20 guineas will be given for the best design.—Mr. T. 
J. Hooper, Solicitor, Biggleswade, Beds. 


CARLISLE PuBLic HALL Company, January 15, 
1873.—For plans for the proposed building.—Mr. C. 
Vynne, Hon. Sec., 1, English-street, Carlisle. 


CHESTER ape ae February 1, 1873.—For designs 
and estimates for a new workhouse to accommodate 
500 male and female inmates, with the requisite offices, 
&¢e. Premium of £100 for ‘the best, and £50 for the 


second best design.—Mr. William Keartland, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Chester. 


CHICHESTER, November 27.—For plans and specifi- 
cations for the conversion and reconstruction of the 
West Sussex Company’s premises in East-street into 


a club house.—Mr, E. G, Raper, Secretary, West-street, 
Chichester, : 
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LLANELLY ScHOOL BOARD, January 1, 1873.—For 
plans of school buildings, for the accommodation of 
800 children, at Brynmawr, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Elementary Education Act. The 
estimate not to exceed £3 per head. A premium of 
£15 will be paid for the plan approved of.—Messrs. 
Cox, Davies, & Browne, Solicitors, Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. 


VIENNA, December 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 


THE CARLISLE DiocHSAN CHURCH EXTENSION 
Society, January 31, 1873.—For plans for a mountain 
chapel, suitable for 100 persons. Two prizes of 
twenty and fifteen guineas for the best designs. This 
competition is open to architects residing in Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire only. — Rey. 
Canon Shipman, Vicarage, Aspatria, Cumberland ; 
and Rey. Canon Stock, Rectory, Windermere. 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


ABERYSTWITH, December 2.—For re-flagging or 
asphalting the footpaths of the town.—Mr, W. H. 
Thomas, Town Clerk, Aberystwith. 


ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), November 26.—For sup- 
plying H. M. Dockyards with chain for rigging, cranes, 
&e.—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Superintendent of Contracts. 

ADMIRALTY (Whitehall), November 28.—For the 
supply of tin canisters,—Mr. F. W. Rowsell, Director 
of Contracts. 


BoMBAY STREET TRAMWAYS, Dec. 1.—For the 
concession of the right to lay down and work for three 
years, tramways in Bombay.—Messrs. Smith, Fleming, 
& Co., 17, 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Tenders to be 
sent to the Municipal Commissioners, Bombay. 


BRADFORD, November 25.—For the erection of 23 
houses on the Shipley Fields Estate, Frizinghall.— 
Messrs. Hope & Jardine, architects, Exchange Build- 
ings, Bradford. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, January 15, 1873.—For the 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G. 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner, Land and Works, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


BRAMLEY, November 26.—For pe erection of two 
shops and two houses, &c.—Mr. J. E. Leak, Architect, 
Leak’s-terrace, Hunslet, Leeds. 


CANTERBURY, December 2.—For a concession of 
the town sewage.—Mr. R. W. Flint, Town Clerk, 
Castle-street, Canterbury. 


Carpirr, November 27.—For the construction of a 
sewer on the western side of the River Taff.—G. Salmon, 
clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Carpirr, November 27.—For scavenging aud water- 
ing the district in two divisions for three years,—G. 
Salmon, clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Crry, December 6.—For the construction of new 
sewers in a portion of S. Martin’s-le-Grand and 
S. Ann’s-lane and Gresham-street, E.C.—J. Daw, 
Principal Clerk, Sewers Office, Guildhall. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, December 4.—For the 
construction of a station at Radley, between Didcot 
and Oxford.—F, G. Saunders, Secretary, Paddington 
Station, W. 

HAVERFORDWEST, December 16.—For the erection 
of boys’, girls’, and infant schools, outbuildings, and 
boundary walls. Also master’s and mistress’s resi- 
dences, &¢c.,to be built at Prendergast.—Michael White, 
Clerk to the Board, Haverfordwest. 


HERMIT HOLE (near Keighley), December 2.—For 
the erection of anew Wesleyan School.—Mr, George 
Smith, Architect, 9, Market-street, Bradford. 


IRELAND, December 14.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Aughrane Castle, near Ballygaar, County 
Galway.—Mr. Kempster, Architect, Ballinasloe. , 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL SCHOOL BOARD, December 
16.—For the erection of a block of school buildings in 
Daltry-street.—D. J. O'Donoghue, Clerk to the Board, 
Town Hall, Hull. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY Com- 
PANY, November 26.—For the purchase of from 20 to 
25 tons of old brass tubes.—Mr. William §. Lawn, 
Secretary, Manchester. 


LITTLE BRAMPTON (Salop), November 30.—For the 
erection of a bridge over the River Clun.—The Rev. 
W. Jellecorse, Clunbury, Little Brampton, Salop. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD oF WorkS (Wandsworth 
District), Noyember 26.—For the supply of lamp 
columns.—Mr. A. A. Corsellis, Clerk to the Board, 
Battersea Rise, Wandsworth, S,W. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WorKS (Wandsworth 
District), November 26.—For the supply of Guernsey 
granite, Port Phillip and China stone, drain-pipes, 
sand and gravel; and for the execution of masons’ and 
paviors’ work, jobbing works in repairing sewers ; also 
for scavenging, dusting, horse-hire, and cartage. “Mr. 
A. A. Corsellis, Clerk to the Board, Battersea Rise, 
Wandsworth, S.W. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY, December.—For the construc- 
tion of stables under the railway arches, S. Pancras 
Station, London.—Mr. Swain, Clerk of Works, S. Pan- 
cras Goods Station. 


NEw ZEALAND RAILWAYS, November 28.—For the 
supply of rails, spikes, crossings, steel clip, fish joints, 
&c.—Agent General, 7, Westminster Chambers, Vic- 
toria-street, S.W. 


| South Eastern Railway.—Mr. H. Brown, 7, 


NortH EASTERN RAILWAY, Desabe 125 
the erection of a goods and grain warehouse at. isings S= 
ton-street, Hull.—Mr. Prosser, Architect, York, ¥ 


NorrH EASTERN RAILWAY, December 12. a 
the erection of a goods and grain warehouse at Lime 
Kiln Creek, Hull.—Mr. Prosser, Architect, York, 


NortH LonpON RAILWAY COMPANY, December 


3.—For the supply of 300 tons of house coal.—Mr, 
R. S. Mansel, Secretary, Euston Station, N.W. 

NORTHFLEET COAL AND BALLAST Comp 
November 27.—For the construction of a branch - 
way from the Company’s works at Northfleet to 


Wet 
minster Chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 


READING CORPORATION, December 3. —For 
erection of engine and boiler-house, workshop, tank- 
house, turbine-house, chimney, cottages, boundary. 
walls, and other works at the Sewage Pumping Stati 
near Blake’s Lock.—Mr, T. Rogers, Town Clerk, The 
Forbury, Reading. 


SuRREY, November 27.—For the erection of new 
stables and other works at Kingswood Warren, near 
Sutton.—Mr. W. Smith, architect, 10, John-street, 
Adelphi, W. C. 


S. Luxr’s (Millwall), November 25.—For the 
erection of a parsonage and schools.—Messrs. Hooper 
& Lewis, architects, Millwall. oF 


SHEFFIELD, December 5.—For the construction of 
about 9? miles of street tramways.—John Ye 
Town Clerk, Sheffield. 


Skipton WATERWORKS.—For the construction of g 
storage reservoir and other works.—Mr. J. Varley, CE. 
Swadford-street, Skipton. 


SourTHPorRtT, Décember 3.—For the erection a 
new public building in Lord-street.—Messrs. Maxw 
& Tuke, Architects, Bury. ay 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.—BRADFORD 
ECCLESHILL, AND IDLE, AND IDLE AND SHIPLEY 
RAILways.—(First Contract) Osset and Dewsbu 
Railway, December 9.—For the construction of pas. 
senger station, platforms, waiting shed, and good 
warehouse, at Earlsheaton, and large fireproof good 
warehouse, Offices, entrance gates, and weighbridges 
cottages, &c., at Dewsbury. (Second Contract). —For 
the construction of passenger stations, platforms 
waiting sheds, &¢., at Eccleshill and Idle. And good 
shed, coke stage, engine pits, crane, weighbridges 
and other works at Shipley.—Mr. J. Fraser, Engineer 
19, York-place, Leeds, a 


WAR DEPARTMENT ConTRACTS, November 26.— 
For the performance of works and repairs to Wa 
Department buildings at Sunderland and Tynemouth 
—Royal Engineer Office, 12, Princess-street, Corn 
brook, Manchester. 3 


WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS, November 30.- 
For artificers’ work at Norwich.—Commanding Officer 
Royal Engineer Office, S. John’s-green, Colchester, — 


oe 
BANKRUPTS. 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

M. J. Alcock, Leamington Priors, builder and ie 
dealer, div. 7d. —F, Jones, Chester, timber merchant 
div. 5s.—J. & J. Hills, jun., Milton-next-Sittingbourn¢ 
coal merchants and brickmakers, div. 1s.—J. Hill 
Milton-next-Sittingbourne, coal merchant and brick 
maker, div. 1d.—J. Hills, jun., Milton-next-Sittiag 
pourne, coal merchant and brickmaker, diy. 5s. e 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 3 

Lewis & Gudgeon, Blackburn, builders. —Thicke | 
Wilson, \Norfolk-street, Strand, architects.—Normai 
& Leaker Brothers, Bristol, slate and marble manufac 
turers.—Maude & Walker, Shrewsbury, founders; 
Thomas Williams & Co., Eglwysiian, Glamorganshire 
colliery proprietors and brick manufacturers.—Simo) 
& Archer, Sise-lane, architects and surveyors.—Carvet 
hill & Walker, Sunderland, joiners.—Richards, Cones 
& Brazel, Swansea, masons. i 


——__.—_———_- , ae 

THE “ENGLISH MECHANIC AND WORLD OF SCIENCE, 
No. 400, published Nov. 22, 1872, contains Articles on:- 
Telescopic Work for Moonlight Evenings; The Inter 
national Exhibition for 1872.—II.; Bessemer’s Metho 
of Preventing,Sea-Sickness ; Purifying the Holds of Ships 
How to Take Care of a Battery ; ; The Fusion of Platinur 
—Artificial Gems; Work in Compressed Air; How 
cultural Labourers Live; An Application of Magneto 
Electricity; The Crab a Geologist; The Sand bes 
Aero-Steam Engines; On the Sulphurous Impurity i 
Coal Gas; The Reasoning Faculty of Dogs; Improve! 
Mechanism for Winding and Setting Watches ; Protectiv 
Resemblances in Nature; Royal Astronomical Society 
Useful and Scientific Notes; Variable Stars; Magnitude 
of Polaris and 5 Ursse Minoris; Double Stars ; ; Luna 
Aerolites (?) The Moon’s Motions ; The Potato Di ease 
Harp; Sidereal Time Indicator; Caves of the 
Cotton Spinning; Local Time at Sea; The Baromett 
Movements of November; Windmill Power; Sliding Seo 
for Boats; Ventilator for Mines; Pure Cistern Water 
Sharpening Saws more Quickly and Uniformly; Metho 
of Chucking Discs; The Polmaise System of Heating 
Density of Alloys; "Working Wood for Organs; Piano 
and Cheap Piano "Actions ; Bee-Keeping; Evaporation 
Primitive Condition of Man; Effect of Lightning on Trees 
The New Air-gas; Domestic Telegraphs ; Condense 
Milk ; A New Milk Gauge; Radiant Heat and Hot Ait 
The Breaking of Mainsprings ; Sewing Machines; Hor! 
zontal Spectrum Lines; Targets. —A Suggestion; 00: 
and its Cost; Economy in the Use of Coal; Geometri 
Turning with Excentric Outter and Overhead Motion 
Laminated Zine Roofs Analysed; Our Mathematics 
Column; Replies to Queries; Unanswered Queries 
Queries; Chess; Answers to Correspondents, — Pul 
lished at the Officefof the BuILpINé NEWS, 31, Tavistock 
street Covent-garden, W. O. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1872. 


BUILDING AND ORNAMENTAL 
STONES.* 


HIS work, we are informed by the author, 
is the development of preparations 
made for the delivery of a course of lectures 
on the subject at the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, in 1870-71. Circumstances pre- 
vented the lectures being delivered, but Mr. 
Hull, while arranging his materials, increased 
his own interest in the subject, and discover- 
ing that no work in the English language 
exists especially devoted to building and orna- 
mental stones, determined on the publication 
in its present form of the result of his 
labour. He has certainly made the first 
attempt to arrange the various kinds of stone 
on a scientific as well as a practical basis, and 
his book, though hardly affording sufficient 
technical information for the use of those 
whose acquaintance with building stones is 
for the most part of a practical nature only, 
may yet be read by them with great advant- 
age. In his arrangement of his subject, Mr. 
Hull commences with granite, and is natu- 
rally led onwards to the allied rocks, such as 
syenite and porphyry, and from these to the 
Plutonic or Volcanic rocks. After these the 
metamorphic serpentines and marbles form 
a transition series through the simpler and 
rarer ornamental stones into those adapted 
for building and of aqueous formation. ‘The 
more theoretically accurate plan of adopting, 
as the principle of classification, the mineral 
basis of different rocks, would have proved 
less easy of reference, and less useful in an 
architectural point of view; while a purely 
architectural arrangement appeared objection- 
able as necessitating the classification, under 
the general heading of ‘‘freestones,” of sand- 
stones and oolitic limestones — essentially 
distinct in formation and mineral composition ; 
and again, under the head of marbles, crys- 
talline limestones, serpentines, and even 
granites. 

Granite exists in considerable variations, 
the most generally-admired varieties being 
those like the Peterhead, of a rich pink 
colour, arising from the predominance of 
rose-coloured felspar. Its closeness of texture, 
and the large size of the blocks in which it is 
quarried, are additional recommendations. 
It is composed of red orthoclase, albite, black 
mica, and quartz, and is considered by Dr. 
Haughton to be of eruptive origin. The 
large tazza and pedestal in the hall of the 
Practical Museum of Geology, London, made 
by Messrs. Macdonald & Leslie, of Aber- 
deen, is a successful example of this material, 
seconded, as it is, by the excellence of the 
workmanship. Aberdeen granite is of a 
grayish tint, according to Haughton of 
metamorphic origin, and probably much more 
ancient than the Red Peterhead. It is com- 

osed of quartz, orthoclase, oligoclase, and 

lack and white mica, and is similar in com- 
position, but not in colour, to the Norwegian 
and Donegal granites. Kircudbrightshire 
granite, largely quarried in Craignair and 
Creetown, is of a grayish colour, and gene- 
rally porphyritic. Strontian (Argyleshire) 
is a medium-grained gray variety, consisting 
of quartz, oligoclase, white elspar, and 
black mica in abundance. The central 
mountain group of the island of Arran 
is composed principally of granite of two 
varieties, coarse grained and fine grained, 
but very similar in composition. The Isle of 
Mull produces the fine pink and red granites, 
and granite is also obtained in Scotland from 
Portsoy in Banffshire, Dalmore, Sutherland ; 
Oban, Breadalbane; and Tiree in the 
Hebrides. In England granite occurs in but 


* A Treatise on the Building and Ornamental Stones of 
Great Britain and Foreign Countries. By EDWARD HULL, 
M.A., F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co, 
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a few localities. Devonshire produces several | near Lennor. 


varieties, principal among whichranks the well- 
known Cheesewring ; there are also quarries 
at Fremator, near Tavistock, and at Blacken- 
stone, Dartmoor. The granites of Cornwall 
are remarkable for their extreme variableness 
in quality, structure, and composition. ‘The 
principal quarries are at Liskeard, Lamorna, 
Penryn, and Mill Hill. The stone from the 
Penryn quarries is of excellent quality. 
Large quantities of granite have been raised 
from the quarries of Mount Mado and La 
Perruque, in Jersey, and also from Guernsey 
and Herm. The syenitic granite of Mount 
Sorel, Leicestershire, is highly esteemed for 
its warm rose tint and extraordinary hard- 
ness. Lundy Island, and Shap (Cumberland), 
are the only other localities in England where 
granite is quarried to any important extent. 
It is found in Ireland in Donegal, Galway, 
Wicklow, Wexford, Newry, Carlingford, 
Belleek (county Fermanagh), and Arranmore 
and Tory Islands. On the Continent, France 
largely produces granite, which is very ex- 
tensively employed throughout Normandy as 
a building stone. A handsome porphyritic 
variety is also found at Laber, in Brittany, 
and ared granite, taking a good polish, comes 
from Avallon, near Auxerre, in the depart- 
ment of Yonne.. In Italy, the most important 
quarries are those of Fariolo, near Baveno, on 
Lago Maggiore. The stone is of warm 
pinkish tinge, and is quarried in huge blocks, 
up to forty metres in length. It has been 
largely used in building Milan, Florence, and 
Turin. The Sardinian and Elban granites 
have been somewhat extensively employed 
along the western shores of Italy; they are 
of agray or slightly pink colour, and consist 
of white felspar, quartz, and black mica. 
Granite forms a portion of the higher alti- 
tudes of the Pyrenees, the Western Alps, and 
the Carpathians; it also occurs at Brixen in 
the Tyrol, in the higher elevations of the 
Riesengebirge, as well as in portions of the 
Harz, the Thiiringer Wald, the Odenwald, 
the Shwarzwald, and the region north of the 
Neckar. It is found largely in Denmark and 
Sweden, and in Gothland and Finland. 

The granite of Syene occupies large tracts 
in Upper Egypt, between the first cataract 
and the town of Assouan. It was quarried at 
least three thousand years ago, and fashioned 
into monuments which have lasted with but 
little injury to the present time. The 
Egyptian granite, when once recognised, can 
hardly be mistaken for any other variety, and 
must be allowed to be the most remarkable 
of all building stones. Its durability and 
other characteristics are too well known to 
need description. In America, granite is 
largely developed in some portions of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in the north-eastern 
portions of the continent. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Maine, 
are the principal sources of supply in the 
United States ; it is also extensively quarried 
in Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick. In India, granite occurs in the 
high altitudes of the Nepal Himalayas, and 
also in other parts. 

Syenite, according to the views of most 
British geologists, is a crystalline granularag- 
eregate of quartz, felspar, and hornblende, dif- 
fering from granite onlyin the substitution of 
the last-named mineral for mica, Porphyry, as 
the term is now generally received, is a rock 
of Plutonic origin, with a compact or micro- 
crystalline, felspathic base, in which individual 
crystals of quartz or felspar, sometimes with 
other minerals, are developed. In Scotland, 
porphyries are found embedded with the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone of the Sidlaw and 
Lammermuir Hills; with the Upper, in the 
Pentlands and near Lesmahagow. Cornwall 
is rich in porphyry, one of the best being that 
from Luxullian, known as Luxullianite, from 
one huge mass of which is formed the Sar- 
cophagus of the Duke of Wellington in S. 
Paul’s. Many other localities are almost 
equally well known, such as Mayon, Barton, 
Ennis, Chasewater, and Boswednon Cliff, 


In Ireland, at Lambay Island, 
off the Eastern Coast, a very handsome por- 
phyry is found scarcely inferior to the ‘‘ verde 
antico” of the Continent. It consists of a 
dark green base, in which numerous light 
green crystals of orthoclase felspar are dis- 
tributed. The porphyry of Egypt, like its 
granite, is the most celebrated, and from very 
distant times was graven into huge statues of 
deities and sphinxes. With the decline of the 
Roman Empire, the art of cutting and polish- 
ing porphyry was lost, but was revived at 
Florence under the De Medicis. 

We pass over the information given on 
greenstones, augitic rocks, and lavas, to glance 
at the author’s remarks on serpentinous stones, 
in their varieties classed by mineralogists 
under the heads of: (1) Precious or noble 
serpentine, comprising the purer translucent 
and massive varieties, with a rich oil green 
colour; (2) common serpentine, or the opaque 
varieties forming rock masses like those of the 
Lizard, Portsoy, Anglesea, and Zoblitz; (3) 
fibrous serpentine, including valtinorite, 
crysolite, picrolite, and metaxite ; (4) foliated 
serpentine, comprising antigorite and mar- 
molite. The serpentine of the Lizard, Corn- 
wall, has been brought very prominently into 
public favour during the last thirty years. It 
is extremely variable in colour. The prin- 
cipal mass is of a deep olive green, 
variegated by veins or bands and blotches 
of rich brownish or blood red, mixed 
with lighter tints; another variety has 
an olive green base striped with greenish blue 
steatite veins; a third has a deep reddish 
brown base studded with crystals of diallage 
shining with a metallic lustre from a polished 
surface. In Anglesey, greenish serpentine, 
sometimes slightly reddish, occurs, and a brec- 
ciated serpentinous marble with veins of white 
calc-spar is found at Tregala, near Llan- 
fechell. The serpentine of West Galway— 
‘Connemara marble” as it is called—is a 
very beautiful stone. There are two varieties, 
one of a dense opaque and uniformly deep 
green colour, the other occurring in the form 
of bands and laminz, often twisted, of vary- 
ing shades of green, interlaced with bands of 
white calcite or crystalline dolomite. Port- 
soy, Banffshire, in Scotland, produces a very 
rich and varied serpentine, which does not 
appear to be inso much request as it deserves. 

Serpentine is distributed extensively on 
some parts of the Continent—in Saxony, 
Moravia, the Vosges Mountains, and the 
Alps. In France one of the handsomest 
varieties has been quarried since 1851, at 
Saint Veran (Hautes Alpes). It is an ophi- 
calcite or breccia of serpentine, embedded in 
carbonate of lime of a light green colour, and 
is extensively used in Paris for decorative 
purposes. Italy is very rich in serpentinous 
rocks, much information respecting which is 
to be found in an account drawn up by M. 
Rondelet, and more recently by M. Delesse 
for the Paris Exhibition of 1855. The chief 
sources of supply are Susa, in the Alps of 
Piedmont, Val Sezia, Val di Pegli, Pietra 
Lavezzara, near Genoa, and Prato, near 
Florence. The verde antico serpentine is 
probably of no special description, but the 
name applies to many varieties of green ser- 
pentinous rock used by the ancient Romans, 
sometimes brecciated, or variously veined, and 
derived from various sources. These, ex- 
tracted from ruins, have been recut and used 
in modern buildings. In Spain an ophicalcite 
occurs, almost peculiar to the country, known 
as ‘‘ ophicalce petrosiliceuse.” 

Marble under some form or another is 
found in all the great limestone formations. 
Great Britain, while lacking white statuary 
marble, is rich in coloured varieties, derived 
from the Devonian Carboniferous, Purbeck‘ 
and Wealden formations. The Devonian 
marbles are abundant and diversified, and 
are now largely used for chimney-pieces, 
columns, pilasters, &c. The Purbeck and 
Sussex marbles have generally fallen into dis- 
use, being inferior both in richness of colour- 
ing and durability to the more ancient and 
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crystalline marbles. The marbles of Derby- 
shire are all derived from the carboniferous 
limestone, as are also those found in the Isle 
of Man. Anglesea contributes a very beauti- 
ful marble, apparently formed by a combina- 
tion of crystalline, limestone, and serpentine, 
called Mona marble. Ireland produces a 
number of handsome marbles of all colours, 
and several interesting varieties are found in 
Scotland. Spain, Italy, and Greece are the 
countries most rich in marbles. ‘To Italy is 
recourse still had for that pure white 
crystalline kind, alone suitable to the higher 
kinds of sculpture. The most valuable of all 
the Italian marbles are those of Carrara, 
Massa, and Serravezza; they stand un- 
rivalled, except by those of Paros and 
Pentelicos.* A peculiar and little known 
variety of marble, known as ‘“‘ Pavonazetta”’ 
or ‘‘ Phrygian” marble, is met with in 
Southern Italy ; it consists of banded layers 
of silicious limestone of various shades of 
green, alternating with others of pure white, 
contorted, waved, or foliated in a remarkable 
manner, and in some cases broken through 
by little “faults.” A pillar of this marble 
was observed by Mr. Hull among the ruins of 
Pompeii, and the columns standing on the 
north side of the Forum Romanum, now con- 
verted into a porch for the church of S. 
Lozenzo di Miranda, attest its use at the com- 
mencement of) the Christian era. On the 
American continent the crystalline limestones 
of the Laurentian series of rocks yield in 
Canada white marbles suitable for decorative 
purposes. ‘These are quarried at Calumet 
Falls, on the Ottawa, Portage du Fort, and 
Fitzrevy Harbour. Pure white blocks are 
obtained from Elzivir and Marmora, and 
Barrie yields a statuary marble little inferior 
to that of Carrara, did not grains and specks 
of quartz and tremolite detract from its ex- 
cellence. Gray and dark gray varieties are 
obtained from Madawaska, in Macnab County, 
and a rich red specimen is found among the 
Quebec series of strata at S. Joseph, on the 
Chandiere. Marble occurs but sparingly in 
the eastern states of British America, but 
some coloured varieties are found in Nova 
Scotia. In the United States statuary 
marble has been quarried, but not equal 
to that of Europe. In Massachusetts 
some good decorative varieties are found, 
also in Vermont, New York, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, and Philadelphia. A 
black marble, largely used, comes from 
Shoreham, Vt., Isle la Motte, near Pittsburg, 
and Glenn’s Falls, near New York ; and gray 
and dove-coloured marbles are common 
throughout the Western States. Egypt is 
still famous for its Breccia de Verde, found 
between the Red Sea and the Nile (lat. 26° 
8'N.), one of the most ancient and perfect 
Specimens being the sarcophagus supposed 
by Dr. Adam Clarke to have contained the 
body of Alexander the Great. The celebrated 
onyx marble, only lately rediscovered, and 
the ‘‘ Oriental alabaster,” with which the 
former has often been confounded, are also 
both derived from Egyptian quarries. 
Palestine, Persia, and British India all 
possess marble quarries yielding material of 
good quality. 

Several chapters are devoted by Mr. Hull 
to Alabaster, Fluor Spar, Rock Crystal, and 
Malachite, but we must pass on to those 
dealing with the varieties of limestone so 
largely employed as a building material. 
The limestones principally used in the 
British islands are derived from the Carboni- 
ferous, Permian, and Oolitic formations. Of 
these the two last are the most valuable. 
Among the best known English quarries are 
those of Mansfield, Bolsover Moor, Anston, 
Brodsworth, Cadeby, and Park Nook (near 
Doncaster), Huddlestone (near Sherburne), 
and Smawse (near Tadcaster). The principal 
oolitic quarries are at Bourton, Broadway, 
Ginting, Stanway Hill, Cleve Cloud, Pains- 
wick Hill, Sheepscomb Hill, Syreford, Brock- 
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or Bath Oolite has a much more extensive 
range. The most important quarries are 
those in Somerset and Wilts, which are too 
well known to need mention. The formation 
also ranges throughout portions of Oxford- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshire. 
The Coralline Oolite is comparatively 
limited, being interrupted throughout a large 
section of its course from Dorset to York- 
shire. It ‘but seldom produces a good building 
material. The Portland Oolite is largely in 
request for that purpose on account of its 
hardness and durability in presence of a 
smoky atmosphere, and numerous well- 
known examples of its use will occur to all. 

The sandstones used in building are chiefly 
derived from the Old Red or Devonian sand- 
stone, the Carboniferous, and the Triassic. 
They are composed of grains of quartz and 
other material of variable size, cemented to- 
gether by silica,. carbonate of lime, or oxide 
of iron, pressure and a high terrestrial tem- 
perature often appearing to be the chief 
agents intheir consolidation. They are often 
highly porous, and consequently capable of 
absorbing large quantities of water. Variable 
in colour as in texture, they range from va- 
rious shades of purple, red, brown, yellow, 
and gray, into pure white. In England, they 
occur abundantly, and are sometimes of ex- 
cellent quality. The quarries are too nume- 
rous to name. 

We have only space left to glance at the 
concluding remarks of Mr. Hull on the selec- 
tion of building stones with regard to climatic 
and atmospheric influences. Humid or wet 
climates are most trying to buildings the 
materials of which are of a porous nature, and 
the presence of smoke in such countries, or of 
sulphurous, hydrochloric, and other acids, 
powerfully aids the destructive influences of 
rain or damp. For use in such climates, 
limestones—especially soft, granular, and 
porous kinds—should be avoided. The best 
kinds for use are silicious sandstones. Be- 
yond general principles, due care is impera- 
tive in the selection of the stone, or there 
can be no security for the durability of the 
structure. No more notable instance of the 
neglect of this precaution can be mentioned 
than the condition of the Palace of West- 
minster. 

We must not leave the book without re- 
gretting that we cannot reproduce a very full 
and' valuable table constructed by Mr. C. H. 
Smith, giving the weights of a cubic foot of 
specimens of all the building stones in use 
in this country. 


—_ 6 
WATER POWER.—III. 


(put original form in which use was made 

of water in motion to do mechanical 
work was that of opposing to the force of the 
current of a river a series of float-boards 
placed round a wheel. In Ewbank’s historical 
account of machines for raising water he de- 
seribes the tympanum (Fig. 1) used by the 
Romans, and so called by them from its re- 
semblance to a drum; but a similar form 
of wheel had been used in more ancient 
times. It had a hollow shaft, or axle, and 
the arms proceeding from it to the circum- 
ference of the drum were bent up at their 
ends, and formed so many scoops, which, 
when the wheel was turned round, gathered up 
each its portion of water, andas each armcame 
to a horizontal position the water was shot 
inwards and entered the hollow shaft, and, 
one end only being open, the water was dis- 
charged from it and led away. 

This machine was greatly improved in the 
early part of last century by M. De La Faye, 
a member of the French Academy of Sciences, 
who ‘ developed by geometrical reasoning a 
beautiful and truly philosophical improve- 
ment.” Quoting from Belidor’s description of 
De La Faye’s reasoning Ewbank givesit thus: 
—‘* When the circumference of a circle is 
developed a curve is described (the involute), 
of which all the radii are so many tangents fo 


perpendicular to the several points of the 
curve described, which has for its greatest 
radius a line equal to the periphery of the 
circle developed. Hence, having an axle 
whose circumference a little exceeds the 
height which the water is proposed to be 
elevated, let the circumference of the axle be 
evolved, and makea curved canal, whose cur- 
vature shall coincide throughout exactly with 
that of the involute just formed. If the further 
extremity of this canal be made to enter the 
water that is to be elevated, and the other 
extremity abut upon the shaft which is 
turned, then in the course of rotation the 
water will rise in a vertical direction, tangential 
to the shaft aud perpendicular to the canal, 
in whatsoever position ij may be.” As given 
by Belidor (Fig. 2) it has four arms, but 
Ewbank says that it is frequently constructed 
with double that number. 


Dr, Olinthus Gregory, in his treatise on 
‘‘ Mechanics,” after describing this same 
machine, says: ‘‘Thus the action of the 
weight, answering always to the extremity of 
a horizontal radius, will be as though it acted 
upon the invariable arm of a lever, and the 
power which raises the weight will be always 
the same; and if the radius of the wheel, of 
which this hollow channel serves as a bent 
spoke, is equal to the height that the water 
is to be raised, and consequently equal to the 
circumference of the axle or shaft, the power 
will be to the load of water reciprocally as 
the radius of a circle to its circumference, or 
directly as 1 to 64 nearly.” The wheel being 
turned by the impulse of the stream acting 
upon the float boards, the orifices, A, B, C, 
D, &c., of the curved arms dip, one after 
another, in the water, which runs into the 
channels so formed, and as the wheel revolves 
the fluid rises in them vertically and enters 
the hollow shaft, from which it runs out in a 
stream at either end, 

This form of wheel can only raise water to’ 
the height of half its diameter, but the 
‘« Persian Wheel” (Fig. 3) takes it up nearly 
to the full height of its diameter. Buckets 
are hung upon pins projecting from one or 
both sides of the wheel, and when they arrive 
at the top they are emptied by coming in 
contact with the trough, which conveys the 
water away. For this purpose they are fur- 
nished with bowed springs, which come in 
contact with a fender at the side of the 
trough into which the water is discharged, 
and so the bucket is tilted up and emptied, 
and swings down again to its vertical position, 
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The power of such wheels as these is 
measured by the area of the float-board and 
the velocity of the current, combined. The 
velocity is most easily ascertained by means 
of floats, which are sometimes of wood, painted 
white and loaded with lead until the upper 
surface stands nearly level with the surface 
of smooth water; but, perhaps, spheres are 
better, of some material which displaces 
nearly, but not quite, its own bulk of water, 
as offering less obstruction to the action of 
wind. Oranges are sometimes used. 


Having ascertained the surface velocity of 
the stream, the inquiry would be—what pro- 
duces this velocity ? It is the force of gravity 
acting on a mass of matter which possesses 


_ the quality of fluidity ; and water is drawn 


to the ocean from its source by that power, 
and is interrupted in its course thither by 
being employed to turn wheels, or otherwise 
to transmit the force inherent in it to the 
work to be done. The surface of a stream of 
water may be considered as an inclined plane, 
reversed, down which moves the body of 
water. When water enters a river or stream, 
time must elapse before that portion of the 
river or stream below the point at which the 
water enters becomes in train. A river is in 
train when the inclination of its surface does 
not vary, while its hydraulic mean depth re- 
mains constant; and it may be said to be 
in progressive train and in retrogressive 
train when the inclination and hydraulic 
mean depth increase gradually and decrease 
gradually, respectively. For instance, after 
the flood waters of the upper part of a river 
had ceased to flow into it, it would not become 
in train until all that water had spread its in- 
fluence over the lower part of the river; but 
after-that it would continue in train until it 
should be again influenced by additional 
water. Whenever that might occur, if the 
quantity were to run in gradually until it 
were exhausted, the river would be put into 
a state of progressive train, and if, by reason 
of no more water running into the river until 
that which had run in had run out, the river 
would be in the meantime in a state of retro- 
gressive train; and so the regimen of the 
river might fluctuate gradually in this way ; 
but itis seldom that this regular influx and 
efflux take place. The regimen is usually 
interrupted by intermediate additions of 
water, so that, except in dry weather, it is 
not easy to ascertain when a river is or is not 
in train, and the alternative is to observe to 
what level the surface marks in summer, ex- 
cluding excessive droughts, and to call that 
the summer level. The river is at those times 
‘in train.” ‘Taking the surface of the river, 
then, when it is in train, the water drawn 
along it by the force of gravity may be said 
to move along the inclined path of its surface 
reversely, for the same reason that a solid 
moves down and upon an inclined path ; and 
that, of the laws governing the two cases 
some are applicable to both, while others are 
applicable to each respectively. 


Tf an inclined path down which a solid 
body might move were perfectly smooth, 
there would be no sliding friction, and as 
soon as the limiting angle of resistance to the 
friction of stability should be attained, the 
solid would shoot down the incline with an 
accelerating velocity. In a river the water is 
not perfectly fluid, but has some viscidity. 

it were a perfect fluid it could not be 
retained.in its channel, and no state of the 
river such as that we call ‘‘in train” could 
be maintained. 


It is sometimes said that it is ‘‘ fortunate” 
that water decreasing in temperature below 
about 40 degrees Fahr., expands, and that 
when it is converted into ice the specific 


_ gravity is so much less than that of water 


that it floats upon it, otherwise that the 
whole would become a solid mass of ice. It 
may be said to be equally “ fortunate” that 
water is not a perfect fluid, otherwise it 
would all run out of the river in a glut, and; 
no permanent stream could be maintained. | 


When water is gathered together in a 
stream and descends towards the sea, it does 
so with a velocity the square of which is 
proportionate to the inclination of its surface, 
combined with its hydraulic mean depth, 
the mean velocity of the whole body being in 
general 8 or 9 tenths (according to the rough- 
ness of the bed) of a mean proportional be- 
tween its hydraulic mean depth and the 
fall of its surface in two miles. Water 
flowing in the axis of a stream goes down 
with greater velocity than that near the sides, 
which shows that, although we say water is 
a perfect fluid for all practical purposes, it 
yet possesses some viscidity, for its outer 
portions hang to the ground over which it 
runs, and the velocity increases from the 
bottom upwards and from the sides inwards, 
until the maximum velocity is attained in the 
axis of the river; and it is even observed in 
parts of some rivers that there is a reverse cur- 
rent near the shore, running up the river. Be- 
tween this upward current and the main down- 
ward current there are eddies. There are also 
eddies at some distance upwards from the point 
of observation of the shore water, at which 
point it turns downwards again and gets into 
the main stream. The velocity is greatest in 
the axis because the channel is there the 
deepest, The axis need not be in the centre 
of the river, for it is its main channel, 
wherever that may be; and the velocity is 
there the greatest, because at any point of the 
depth—whether at the point where the mean 
velocity takes place or whether at the sur- 
face—it is further removed from the retarding 
influence of the bed. The motion is due to 
the attraction of the mass of the earth, and 
it finds the readiest way to the lowest point 
continually. It must fall. The velocity it 
requires in falling is the measure of its force. 
It rolls with an involved motion, the moving 
particles at the surface being continually re- 
placed by those from below and from the 
sides. All these things show that water is 
not a perfect fluid, but that it has in some 
degree the quality of viscidity. 

Wedo notadduce these as arguments merely 
in proof of the viscidity of water, for that can 
be proved in a much simpler way by letting 
a drop hang from the end of the finger, or, 
more noticeably, by taking a drop of water 
between the thumb and finger, and drawing 
them apart, whereupon it will be perceived that 
the drop of water can be elongated. The force 
required to elongate it, or the force required 
to overcome its power of cohesion, is so slight 
that it cannot be measured, but that it does 
require some force, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Ifit were a perfect fluid, it would 
fall immediately from our hand, and there 
would be no such thing as a ‘‘ drop” of water. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


SF Reiges second walk this Term took place on Satur- 
day week, when Jesus College and Carfax and 
8. Peter-le-Bailey churches were visited. Jesus 
College was described by the principal, and the mem- 
bers then proceeded to Carfax Church, where 
the rector gave a brief outline of the history of the 
church. He pointed out that that church, which 
was dedicated to 8. Martin, was the first parish 
church in Oxford of which they had any record. In 
1032 King Canute transferred the advowson of the 
church to the Benedictine Monastery at Abingdon, 
and it was probable that for some time afterwards 
the monastic clergy officiated in it. The font was 
then inspected. Mr. Parker considered it a very fine 
specimen of fourteenth century work. He said that 
that and the tower were, he believed, the only re- 
mains of the old church. Some little time having 
been spent in inspecting some very old registers of 
the church, the party proceeded to S. Peter-le- 
Bailey Church, which will shortly be taken down for 
the improvement of the street. The ancient fabric 
fell down in 1726, and the present building was com- 
pleted in 1740. Canon Linton, the rector of the 
parish, and Mr. James Parker gave a brief history of 
the church. There was but little to say about it, 
and Mr. Parker observed that the less said the better. 
It is one of the ugliest churches ever built, and its 
removal will be a source of great congratulation. 


CUSTOM AND INVENTION IN ART. 


A FEW words in reply to “J. P.S.” I 
am well aware the views I have written 
are not very popular or palatable with many 
of the profession, and are in direct opposition 
to those entertained by a large number whose 
ideas are cramped by a fashionable patronage. 
‘J, PS.” is one of this class, probably, al- 
though he admits that there is ‘‘ some founda- 
tion ” for the views expressed. Still, there 
are some, I am happy to say, not so blinded 
by interest or custom. [am not at all sur- 
prised that ‘ J. P. S.” finds me diametrically 
opposed to two Royal Academicians, but 
“J. P.S.” should know that majorities and 
official magnates are not always in the right. 

“J. P. S.” is under the common error of 
those, the slaves of conventional custom, who 
fancy any attempt to break through it, 
sacrilege, and brand the innovators as deluded 
visionaries. He believes a new style to bea 
‘*myth” and ‘ inventive talent” such a rare 
thing ‘not to be concocted in schools, and 
least of all in schools in which reference to 
past successful work is excluded.” He draws 
upon his own imagination here, in alluding to 
schools, as I never mentioned a school in 
connection with inventive talent; in fact, the 
history of inventive genius is rather the 
history of untrammelled, unlettered thought, of 
eccentricity. Lord Macaulay somewhere says 
the rudest nations, the unlearned vocabulary of 
uncultivated society, have been most produc- 
tive of poetical genius. The reason is obvious. 
Nations, like individuals, are first poetical, then 
philosophical, and though the vivid impres- 
sions of childhood may lose themselves in the 
maturer faculty and age of reason and 
generalisation, it is clear no mere reference 
to past examples can compensate for thought. 
Mental power is often clogged by excess of 
learning of this sort. . 

The quotations from Professor Poynter’s 
lecture do not touch my argument at all. 
They apply to the imitative arts, as “J.P. S.” 
will find, not the creative, as architecture. . 
It is true the “ modern spirit” is opposed to 
the ‘artistic spirit” in the same manner as 
modern is opposed to ancient thought; but 
to fancy a falling back on ancient art is 
what we want is childish—it is simply copy- 
ism, and so long as we are content to follow 
the traditions of the past it is impossible to 
advance a step. But if the term “art,” as 
used by Professor Poynter, is understood by 
him to convey the ‘ archeo-graphic” (if I 
may coin a word) meaning of the fashionable 
draughtsmen’s school, such an assertion may 
pass. ‘True art is inventive creative, not in any 
sense transcriptive, and it is for “J. P. 8.” 
to show that draughtsmanship or copying old 
building is architecture. If he can show this, 
and that drawing is anything else than the 
mere penmanship or instrumental part of an 
architect’s education, or that the ‘“ bit by bit” 
method is a rational method, and is not doing 
mischief by making narrow-minded specialists 
instead of competent, vigorous, large-minded 
artists—-those from whom he differs will 
be more prepared to listen. At present 
his assertions are unconvincing. If ‘“ the 
real aim of all study is copyism in the 
first instance,” as ‘J. P. 8.” asserts, it is 
not surprising he is amused at the opinion— 
shockingly heterodox as it must appear—that 
architects would do better by thinking more, 
and reading such books as Mill’s ‘“ Essay on 
Liberty,” than follow as sheep this or that 
leader of fashion. 

The editorial note appended to ‘‘ J. P. S.’s” 
article relieves me from saying more, though 
I would add to its very suggestive remark the 
further opinion, that the study of such works 
as Comte’s ‘*System of Philosophy,” Mill’s 
‘¢ Logic,” and his work on ‘“ Liberty,” and 
Herbert Spencer’s valuable works on the 
‘¢ Philosophy of Education,” would do more 
in developing invention and original artamong 
students than all the art of ancient or Medieval 
times, or all the sketches, drawings, and 
designs, of our professional quasi-leaders. 

Gu BG. 
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ON PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


‘At the request of the Committee of the Architec- 
tural Association, Mr. T. Roger Smith has under- 
taken to deliver a course of six lectures on profes- 
sional practice before the members of that body. 
Two of the lectures have already been given, and 
have been very fully attended. The first lecture of 
the course was delivered on Friday, the 15th inst., 
and the second on Monday evening last. Space will 
not allow us to give more than brief abstracts of 
each. 


Lecture I. 


In commencing, the lecturer defined a knowledge 
of professional practice to be a knowledge of the 
mode in which the business of an architect in prac- 
tice was carried on. He briefly sketched the 
characteristics of the different types of pupils and 
assistants, and their general apathy on the subject 
of professional practice, it being generally thought 
by those who were training for the profession that a 
knowledge of professional practice would ‘‘come 
easily enough” when the time arrived for them to 
commence to practice. But he contended that stu- 
dents could not afford to remain indifferent to this 
subject if they wished to succeed in life. Again, to 
those who had newly commenced practice, or who 
were on the eve of doing so, it was doubly worth 
while taking this subject into serious consideration, 
for their position was not free from danger even if 
full of hope and promise, and a moderate amount of 
attention to the abstract subject and to the details of 
it would forewarn them of some risks, and show 
them how to meet them. Inexperience could only 
be pleaded to a certain extent by a young architect 
if anything went wrong, and then it would be a 
great misfortune to employ such a plea. The thing 
which would promote a young man’s success as an 
architect, or as anything else, would be for things 
not to go wrong in his hands. To urge such a plea 
would generally have the effect of causing the em- 
ployer to say: ‘‘More fool I to employ an inexpe- 
rienced adviser. I will try an old hand next time.” 
It largely depended on an architect’s fitness to con- 
duct a practice whether his means would be com- 
fortable or restricled—of their being ample there 
was, unfortunately, next to no hope. This fitness 
would not altogether come of itself. It was true 
that a training in the office of an architect in prac- 
tice afforded the best opportunity of preparing for 
responsible practice, but it was one thing to 
enjoy good opportunities, and quite another 
thing to make good use of them. It was 
quite possible, for want of looking far enough 
ahead, for a man to miss a great many oppor- 
tunities which were open to him, but which were 
literally allowed to slip away unused—perhaps un- 
known. In short, because students were hoping to 
carry on the business of. architects, they were 
bound to learn how that business was carried on; and 
as they intended to use the skill and knowledge 
which they were acquiring, they ought to know in 
what ways it could be used. Having thus shown 
that professional practice was the goal of the young 
architectural student’s hopes, it was worth inquiring 
what, after all, would it turn out to be? What 
was a man an architect in order to do? What 
need was there of architects? The answers to these 
questions were not so simple that they could be 
given off hand. It should be remembered that there 
were crafts as important as that of building with 
no distinct profession established to design for 
them and superintend their work. For example, 
nothing was so important to Great Britain as her 
ships and her machinery; yet these two prime ele- 
ments in her greatness had not given rise to profes- 
sions totally disconnected with the trade-part of the 
business, and for taking the supervision of the 
work. Our railways, our buildings, and generally 
our structural works, on the other hand, were under 
the direction of distinct professions, and it was not 
very easy to give an absolute reason why the two 
cases differed. Why, when one wanted a ship or a 
steam-engine the maker of it was also the designer, 
while, if it were a mansion or a system of water- 
works the designer was a distinct person, was not at 
first sight quite obvious, and the lecturer was in- 
clined to think that but for the accidental course of 
events, it might have been otherwise. It might 
seem heresy to say so, but he really believed 
that there was nothing in the nature of things to 
make architects indispensable to mankind, or in the 
nature of ordinary buildings to make it impossible 
for a man to go to his builder and order a building 
as he would order a coat, and be supplied with what he 
wanted, supposing his wants not to be higher than 
those of the larger bulk of persons engaged in 
business; in fact, a very large proportion of the 
buildings actually erected had not been either 
designed or superintended by architects, and yet 


they did not tumble down. Now, everything which 
tended to prove to persons who laid out their money 
in building that they did so more advantageously 
by employing an architect would serve to extend 
the scope of architectural practice; everything 
which tended to produce an opposite impression, 
whether correctly or not, either by fostering the 
notion that an architect could be done without, or 
that he rendered the erection of buildings expensive 
or troublesome, would tend to diminish the amount 
of work that architects received. The conduct of 
each individual member of the profession would do 
much towards extending or diminishing the estima- 
tion in which architects were held; and whatever the 
architect might do for the profession, he would 
make or mar his own practice as he left clients who 
employed him satisfied or dissatisfied with the re- 
sults. Architects existed because there was need of 
taste, skill, and experience in the designing and 
superintending a building. In broader language, an 
architect, like every professional man, did something 
for his client which the client could not do for him- 
self. In the case of a building three different things 
had to be done. Ithad to be designed, it had to be 
constructed, and the business connected with and 
arising out of its construction had to be transacted, 
The architect ought, therefore, to be a man of art, 
aman of skill, anda man of business. These three 
qualifications were of course unequally mixedin men. 
A model architect was at least as rare as a phoenix, 
but if either art, skill, or business tact were 
totally foreign to a man’s training or nature, he 
would not be able to discharge his duties as an ar- 
chitect. The art qualification was the most obvious 
one, but taking it for granted that all architects 
about to commence practice felt the necessity of 
being able to draw the plan and elevations of a 
building and put it in perspective, thus giving 
definite shape to the first shadowy idea of it, 
this capacity was only the threshold of the art 
of design. If they could not do more than 
make telling sketches and pleasing perspectives, 
their career as architects would not be very 
brilliant or very extended. The design of a 
building began with the first sketch, but did not end 
till the last detail had been drawn out and tried in 
its permanent place. They must have a knowledge of 
mouldings, of the actual size to give to features, and 
a score of such things, before they could be said to 
be prepared for carrying out a large building. Here 
it was that many men of talent, perhaps even of 
genius, broke down, and instead of becoming good 
architects, settled into commonplace mediocrities; 
they not only were ignorant, when they took a build- 
ing in hand, of the requirements of proportion and 
detail necessary to its success, but they did not make 
any effort to redeem that ignorance by zealous 
study even at the eleventh hour. The building, 
meantime, went up, its details weak or (more 
probably) coarse, its proportions faulty; and 
yet when it was finished it looked like a “big” 
building, and people praised it. The architect did 
not stop to inquire what the people really knew of 
that which they spoke so pleasingly about, and un- 
less, by great good fortune, some critic fell foul of 
it, and the architect took his criticisms to heart 
and strove to mend, he was a ruined man, so 
far as his chances of becoming a good artist 
went. There was a large amount of contrivance as 
well as decorative treatment wanted in a building ; 
this was an essential part of the art of architecture, 
which was nothing if it were not a whole. One could 
not separate the plan of a building from the building 
itself, and say that the one only wanted skill and the 
other art. To plan so that the building should be 
an artistic, well-proportioned whole, was quite as 
much part of the art of the architect as to 
decorate a facade; but while on the one hand he 
joined on to the plan the work of an artist, on the 
other hand he should grasp an infinity of small prac- 
tical details, some of them belonging to everyday 
life, others to building, and others to certain special 
callings or occupations. No architect was fairly 
equipped for the practice of his profession unless he 
was tolerably familiar with at least the majority of 
these details. The proper provision could not be 
made for half the things which had to be arranged in 
a design, unless a number of such details were carried 
in the memory. Ina house, for example, he won- 
dered how many young architects could tell offhand 
the width and height of a small door, a good sized 
door, and a large door ; the treads and risers of an easy 
staircase, and those of a steep one; the size of a bil- 
liard table, a grand piano, a four-post bed- 
stead, a full-sized bath, and a kitchen range; 
or the height most suitable from the floor to the 
glass of a window, and to the ceiling of a bedroom; 
the space a horse required in a stable, a carriage in 
a coach-house, &¢c., and the best shape to give to 
that space. These things were among the minutie 
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which pupils systematically neglected, although the — 
information was lying about under their noses, 
Again, a certain and a large amount of structural 
knowledge was included in the training of an artistic 


architect. His buildings were works of constructive 
art. If they would not stand—nay, if they were 


not manifestly stable to the eye—they failed in the 
first requisite of the art; and it was the fact that 
the building was a structure and not a mere design 
which raised architecture so immeasurably above — 
scene-painting. The student should learn as much 
as he could from the works which he saw going on 

during his pupilage, and should study well the 
adaptation of particular buildings for special pur- 
poses. Many a pupil had worked upon the plans of 
an important and peculiar structure, and had watched 
it from beginning to end, and remained quite — 
unaware of the most important principles upon which 
it was designed. In regard to the next quality — 
required in a competent architect—viz., skill 
in construction—Mr. Smith urged that inexperience 
must be counterbalanced by taking great pains. The 
question of responsibility was so seldom pushed to 
its extreme legal limits, and an architect so often 
incurred risks on this head that he escaped from, 
that few were quite aware how heavy the liabilities 
were, and fewer still had had to encounter a case of 
their being enforced in a hostile manner. Architects 
not only needed the skill to construct, but they re- 
quired to be watchful that their plans were carried 
out. In regard to all that belonged to common 
construction, as well as to difficult structures, they — 
should prepare themselves for practice by knowing 
the elements of structural science thoroughly, and 
should learn in what books they could put their 
hands on all the details, During the process of 
writing out the specification and making working 
plans, they should check their work carefully, and 
leave no risk unthought of. A good knowledge of 
materials and workmanship was necessary, so that 
the architect should be able to reject all bad 
materials, and to condemn any work which was not 
fairly up to the mark. Although a knowledge of all 
these things was so essential to an architect enter- 
ing upon practice, it was constantly the case that capi- 
tal opportunities of picking it up, with the additional 
advantage of a clever clerk of the works or a good 
foreman (who would feel flattered by being asked to 
trot out his knowledge of building), were neglected, 
Those who neglected such opportunities of getting 
practical knowledge would come to regret their want 
of information some day. The architect was not, 
perhaps, supposed to know the building materials of 
every part of England, but he should be familiar 
with such materials in general, and know the good 
from the bad. In short, the preparation for the 
practical side of professional practice was by no 
means complete unless a man knew some materials 
and some modes of construction thoroughly, and 
was prepared on emergency rapidly and accurately 
to form a judgment upon all. The third qualifica- 
tion he had named was that an architect should be a 
good man of business, and it was not quite a simple 
matter to be that. The leading business qualifica- 
tion of a good professional man was that he should 
be honest, secondly that he should be systematic, and, 
thirdly, that he should be courteous; unless he pos- 
sessed these qualifications, and added to them some 
amount of tact as well, he would hardly be able to 
practice with credit and comfort. With regard to 
the first requirement, honesty, there was a certain 
amount of recognised dishonesty in the profession. 
The first point to deal with uader this head was esti- 
mates. A practitioner ought to feel extremely dis- 
satisfied with himself if any large discrepancy was 
often found between his estimates and builders’ 
tenders. As to that detestable practice of lying in 
detail, which was known as ‘leading a client on,” 
no words could be too strong to express the discredit 
which it cast npon the profession. A business man 
should be honest in telling unpleasant truths. If he 
found that a client could not have what he wanted, 
as was often the case, he should say so, and he should, 
in short, feel that as his professional position was 
nothing if he were not trusted, it was his bounden 
duty to prove himself trustworthy. System was 
essential to business success. The various matters 
of routine and of ordinary procedure in the conduct 
of a building, and all the forms usually employed, 
should be familiar to the practitioner. In general 
matters it was especially necessary to follow good 
precedents. There were many points in general 
clauses, in the wording of specifications, and in other 
formal documents, which had a legal value that was 
not quite understood by beginners. Safety in such 
cases was always consulted by following good ex- 
amples while framing suchdocuments. Courtesy and 
tact, too, werenever undervalued by the observant, and 
were, besides, highly essential to a business man. 
No man was really a good man of business if he was 
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either a bear or a blunderer. Courtesy, however, 
was not incompatible with plenty of firmness and 
a certain amount of high temper. The position 
which the architect held in relation to the contractor 
had, in Mr. Smith’s opinion, been over-stated by 
some persons who had considered the subject, and 
who considered an architect to be, in effect, an um- 
pire. The architect ought, of course, to keep him- 
self entirely independent of the contractor, but he 
was not justified (in the lecturer’s opinion) in con- 
sidering that the contractor had no claim upon him. 
Legally, his superintendence, or at least the superin- 
tendence of an architect, formed a condition of the 
contract, and the contractor had a perfect right to 
assume that the undertaking would be directed by a 
professional man who understood all about it, and 
who would act fairly in any dispute. It was just 
‘as much a protection to the contractor that there 
‘should be an architect as it was to the employer, 
and In cases where the employer was exacting or un- 
‘fair the architect was sometimes obliged to resist his 
wishes pretty stoutly in order to secure fair play for 
‘the builder. The miscellaneous business which arose 
out of a building and which fell on an architect was 
very varied and almost always considerable, but it 
did not generally tax his powers beyond what any 
intelligent, well-educated, courteous, honest and exact 
man ought to be equal to. In cases requiring very 
special knowledge it was customary to call in ex- 
perts. In reference to competitions Mr. Smith said 
that there was this great attraction about a com- 
petition—that it was a good school, while success in 
it opened the door for a young man to employment 
of much greater value than he would obtain other- 
wise ; and to any man it frequently offered benefits 
in the shape of new connection, and of work such as, 
‘but for the competition, could not have been secured. 
‘The effort also was valuable in training men to 
think out the special requirements of a special 
‘building. Whether these advantages were worth 
the price they paid for them was another and a very 
doubtful question. Mr. Smith concluded a very 
long lecture (of which the foregoing is but a brief 
abstract) by contending that the architect who pos- 
sessed the qualifications he had enumerated was by 
no means an ideal character. 


Lecture II. 


Mr. Rocer Smiru delivered his second lecture on 
Monday evening last. He commenced by defining 
the relations which should subsist between architect 
and client, and the way in which business should be 
conducted between the parties. Clients were secured 
in various ways—sometimes by virtue of some public 
appointment (such as that of district surveyor), 
sometimes by the recommendation of a solicitor or 
friend, and sometimes by success in a competition. 
Solicitors were generally the best source of introduc- 
tions to clients. Competitions, although very risky, 
often brought a good client, and it was well known 
that the most successful architect of the day had 
made his practice by competitions. But various 
opportunities for catching clients presented them- 
selves to every architect commencing to practice, 
and these opportunities should be eagerly looked for. 
He deprecated, however, anything like’ ‘‘ touting” 
for clients—the client ought rather to seek out the 
architect than the architect the client, He held that 
the first interview with a client should always take 
place at the architect’s own office, and he made it an 
invariable rule to get the client to come to his office 
‘to see the drawings. It was a most important thing, 
at an early stage of the acquaintanceship, for the 
architect to get some notion as to the character and 
tastes of his client, and as to what sort of connections 
he had. This knowledge would be of great avail, 
and, if properly used, would avoid a great deal of 
unpleasantness. In dealing with a client of intelli- 
gence (such as manufacturers generally were), who 
wanted a building erected for his own special 
business, it would be wise for the architect to defer 
to the views of his client as to the requirements of 
the building, if it was evident that the client had 
thought out the matter for himself and knew what 
he wanted, especially when there were but trifling 
differences of detail between the ideas of the client 
and those of the architect. Architects received their 
instructions in very different shapes from different 
clients. Sometimes drawings to scale and models 
were brought, and at others merely a sheet of paper 
‘stating the client’s requirements in the building. All 
architects entering practice should, therefore, be pre- 
pared to take up their instructions in the shape in 
which they came to hand. The first thing to do was 
to find out definitely what the client wanted and 
what he was disposed to spend. The two things 
generally most antagonistic were the client’s notions 
of cost and his ideas of accommodation, and there 
was always a great difficulty in adjusting the pro- 
posed expenditure with the accommodation asked 
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for. The wise thing for the architect, there- 
fore, was to “have it out” early; and he 
(Mr. Smith) advised them to waste some trouble, 
and even a few sketches and a few interviews, 
to have this settled. Generally, it would be found 
that a client asked for a great deal more than he 
really wanted. Anything once decided upon, the 
architect should take every precaution (without ap- 
pearing to the client to do so) against any misunder- 
standing or disagrément in the future, in the in- 
terests of the builder as well as for his own comfort 
and security. The most important precaution was, 
as far as possible, to ‘* have things in writing.” When 
a client came and gaye any verbal instructions, they 
should be taken down in writing before his eyes, and 
then he should be asked to sign them—which no rea- 
sonable man would refuse to do; on the contrary, 
he would be pleased with the precision of the archi- 
tect. In case of any important interview with a 
client, it was a custom which he (the Jecturer) had 
adopted to, after the interview, write out in the 
form of a letter to the client the substance of what 
was agreed upon at the interview, and to ask for 
correction if amy were needed. The client’s reply 
left no doubt about the matter, and, in addition, the 
correspondence recorded the history of the business 
relations between architect and client. On receiving 
instructions from a client the architect should at 
once proceed to work out the rudiments of his design 
while the details were fresh in his memory. It was 
not a very wise thing, as a rule, to give many or any 
alternative designs. The architect might make as many 
as he pleased, but he should not submit them to his 
client, for, as arule, he was a better judge of the 
merits of a design, and of what was required in the 
building , than was the client. If the architect had 
any doubt in his own mind as to which of two or 
three sets of designs he had made was the best, he 
should consult his most critical and intelligent pro- 
fessional friend as to which design he should submit 
to his client, and abide by his friend’s decision. By 
an architect submitting alternative designs, and not 
showing a decided preference for any particular one, 
the client was apt to think that his architect’s judg- 
ment was not fixed, and that his advice was not 
worth having. An architect should be perfectly 
candid with his client, and should at the outset in- 
form him of any risk, delay, or discomfort likely to 
ensue on the commencement of building operations. 
Yor instance, if the proposed building threatened to 
obstruct any “ancient lights,” and there was any 
probability that the client, through building, would 
be liable to an injunction in Chancery, the client 
should be at once informed of this contingency; and 
if he thought that it would be possible for him to 
live in comfort in one part of a house while the 
other half was being rebuilt he should be un- 
deceived. In the same way the architect should 
duly inform his clent of all the usual steps 
of procedure in building, such as the obtaining 
of “quantities” and the responsibility of getting 
tenders. If the architect foresaw a likelihood of there 
being a series of “extras,” he should tell the client 
so in time. There were various sorts of clients. 
One was the man who thought he understood a great 
deal about building—perhaps because he was con- 
nected with a building society (laughter), or be- 
cause he had been on one or two building com- 
mittees, or because he had house property of his 
own. To havea client of that kind was a great 
misfortune. Very often he laboured under the 
delusion that he could build cheaply and well by 
using up all sorts of old material which he “ picked 
up cheap.” In such a ease the architect must 
reckon upon agreat deal of extra trouble, anxiety, 
and delay, and should take care to keep himself 
free from all responsibility, as this client was apt to 
interfere very much with the progress of the works. 
Another type of client was the one who liked to 
suppose that he was going to build.. He would 
have lots of designs made, and then thought he 
would wait. Five years elapsed, and he had fresh 
designs prepared, and then, for some reason or 
other, the thing went to sleep again. He did not 
know that architects could do more, in dealing with 
such clients, than to stipulate for such remuneration as 
would repay them for the time spent on designing 
buildings which were not to be carried out, or than 
to withdraw from the connection as soon as they 
honourably could, especially if they knew that such 
a client had served other architects in the same way. 
Such a client, however, was often fond of showing 
his architect’s designs for what he was ‘about to 
build,” and indirectly some good was often got out 
of him in the shape of introductions to his friends 
who really did build. The best sort of client an ar- 
chitect could possibly have was a thorough business 
man, possessed of a fair amount of taste, thoroughly 
able to make up his mind, and determined to stick 
to his decision, and who had funds sufficient to carry 
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out any undertaking which he gave his architect to 
do. Such men were by no means rare, and they 
were well worth working for. Sometimes the client 
was a committee; this was advantageous in one re- 
spect for the architect—disadvantageous in another. 
A committee could be very troublesome and do very 
nasty things with impunity, almost, for it had no 
conscience; but there was this advantage about 
working for a committee—that when anything 
was once settled it really was settled, and if the 
architect could get a resolution passed he might be 
almost sure that he would be allowed to go on unin- 
terruptedly. When the architect had a committee 
for his client, he was generally left.a great deal more 
to himself. The most important rule in dealing with 
a committee was to insist upon receiving orders from 
only one person. In working for Government, one 
principal point was to adhere to official forms of 
doing business. When once building operations were 
commenced, the client should be impressed that he 
should give no orders or instructions to the builder 
except through the architect, and that he should 
pay no money to the builder except on the archi- 
tect’s certificate. The architect should never grant 
a certificate until it had been fairly earned by the 
builder. If a client wanted any little fads or whims 
of his own carried out, the architect should take care 
to clear himself from responsibility ; if he knew they 
would be failures he should say so outright; and if 
he wasuncertain how they would turn out heshould dis- 
suade hisclient from carrying them out. All unpleasant 
truths should be told to the client. For instance, if he 
wanted to occupy a house immediately it was built, he 
should be told that unsightly stains and blotcheson the 
wall-papers could not be avoided. Coming to the rela- 
tions of architects to builders, Mr. Smith briefly re- 
ferred to the North of England custom of employing 
separate tradesmen to do the different varieties of 
work necessary in the erection of a building. He 
believed that a great deal of very good work was 
produced by this means, but it must certainly en- 
tail a great deal more trouble and anxiety on the 
architect than the London practice of entrusting a 
building to one general contractor; but whatever 
was the custom in any locality in which he had to 
put up a building, it was best for the architect to 
conform to that custom, and if he was unacquainted 
with it, he should get some one to give him a few 
hints uponit. It was best, if possible, to treat with a 
single respectable builder, known to the architect as 
aman who could be relied upon, and to advise the 
client to accept his tender, or otherwise. In the 
long run, clients did not get more moderate prices in 
competition. By dealing with a single known respect- 
able builder it would put him on his amour propre 
—his pride of work—and he would not fail to turn 
out a good job. Many old builders would give the 
architect a priced schedule of the work to be done 
in the building they tendered for; this, though not to 
be taken by the architect as correct with regard to the 
quantities, would be found useful as a guide for prices in 
case of “extras” and “omissions.” « If the builder was to 
be obtained in competition, it should first be decided 
whether it should be an “‘ open” or a “limited” com- 
petition. Generally, and for works of no special 
importance, a “limited” competition would sufiice, 
provided that the architect got a good list of names. 
The list should include the names of none but honest 
men, and three or four of them should be anxious 
for the work; this would ensure a fair price being 
tendered. It was advisable not to invite tenders for 
the same job from builders of very different standing. 
In case the client happened to be a committee, any 
member of which wished to nominate a builder from 
whom to invite tenders, the committee should be 
distinctly given to understand that the committee- 
man who named a builder was responsible for know- 
ing whether, if his nominee was the successful com- 
petitor, the job would be safe in that particular 
builder’s hands. In inviting tenders it was better 
not to mention to any of the competitors the names 
of the firms they were competing against, because 
sometimes improper combinations were the result. 
During the progress of the works a vigilant eye 
should be kept on the materials and workmanship, 
and the slightest fault or defect should be complained 
of and objected to, especially if the builder was a 
newman. No defect should be allowed to pass un- 
noticed, however small; but the architect should not 
be petulant in the way in which he found fault. If 
he saw a “shaky” piece of timber inserted he should 
point it out to the builder, saying something to this 
effect, ‘¢ Really, Mr. So-and-So, I should have ex- 
pected a better piece of timber from you.” The 
builder would perhaps reply, ‘* Well, it is not very 
good, and must have got in by mistake.” The ar- 
chitect might perhaps respond, “I have no doubt it 
did, but you will be good’enough to take it out and put 
in a better piece?” ‘Oh, certainly, Sir,” would be 
the reply. Thusthe architect would have accom- 
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plished his object, and acquired a character for sharp- 
sightedness which would go far towards preventing 
a recurrence of such faults, while the builder would 
not be wounded in spirit. Some builders had, repu- 
tations for ‘‘shaky” timbering, and others for bad 
work of various kinds. The plumbing was often a 
very weak point in some builders’ works. If any of 
the builders known to have such failings obtained a 
contract, the architect should keep a sharp look out 
upon their work, especially that for which they 
were in ill-repute. One of the worst sort of 
builders to have to do with was the man who was un- 
accustomed to work under an architect; he did not 
like superintendence, and was very fond of going to 
the client with his grievances against the architect. 
Again, the man who was not used to doing good 
work and was unable to do it was a very bad sort. of 
builder. Sometimes, however, a good foreman would 
go far to compensate for even a bad builder. The 
best class of builder for moderate works he (Mr. 
Smith) had found to be the builder who had raised 
himself from the bench, and had become a master in 
rather a small way. Anything not beyond the 
amount of capital he could command would be well 
entrusted to such a man, who took a pride in his 
work, and was very moderate in his price. His in- 
timate knowledge of workmen and work ensured a 
good job being turned out quickly and well. Next 
to such men as these, it was most advantageous 
to deal with the large building firms of London—the 
Trollopes, the Hollands, and the Cubitts. Such 
firms as these had first-class workmen, first-class 
materials, and capital superintendence, and their 
work was admirably carried out. In dealing with 
such firms it was necessary to be exceedingly careful 
in matters of account, for they had also first-class 
accountants, who looked well to their masters’ in- 
terests, and duly noted down every “extra.” In 
conclusion, Mr. Smith dwelt on the importance of 
having a good foreman; and as to the clerk of 
works, unless he was a thoroughly competent one, he 
was better dispensed with altogether. 
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ON CONCRETE BUILDING.* 


The Application of Concrete to Fireproof 
Construction: 


By James H. Owen, M.A., Pres., R.I.A.L. 


Materials.—} measure of Portland cement; 3 
measure of air-slacked lime, sifted through a fine sieve, 
mixed together dry. Seven measures of sand and 
gravel, if possible, of all degrees of fineness, from 
peas to large eggs, or stones broken to pass through 
a 2in. ring—the finer should just fill the intervals 
of the coarser materials. Then all to be mixed to- 
gether dry and measured. The mixture of cement 
and lime to be then added, and mixed dry, and the 
whole tempered with as little water as possible; any 
more than will just moisten the whole is in excess. 
The most convenient mode of mixing is to prepare a 
sufficiently large mortar-board, say 5ft. by 10ft. ; 
at one end form a shallow. box, with three fixed 
sides, the fourth side next the middle of the board 
moveable. The sides to be as many inches deep as 
the concrete is to contain measures of material—if 1 
to 7, it should be 8in. deep. At Zin. from 
the bottom fix a lath all round the three fixed sides. 
In using, the ready-mixed sand and shingle should 
be thrown into the box up to the level of the lath 
gauge, the surface should be levelled and struck with 
a straight-edge resting on the top of the gauge, the 
cement and lime should then be added, and the sur- 
face struck also. It is plain that by this means the 
materials and measures in the exact proportions 
directed to be used are attained. The moveable side 
should then be withdrawn (this side can be fixed in 
its place when required like the tail-board of a cart), 
and the whole mass well mixed together. The best 
tool for this purpose is a long-handled rake like afour- 
pronged fork, with the prongs bent down about 4in. 
When the mixing is complete, water should be added 
gradually, not thrown on in quantity, while the heap 
is still being turned, ‘until the whole is sufficiently 
moistened, when it should be at once carried away 
to the work. Where practicable, it is desirable that 
the mixing should take place under cover. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that by rightly 
using concrete we ought to get, as the result of the 
Operations, a continous slab, without joints, and of 
equable strength in every direction, and not admit- 
ting of any motion except as the result of fracture 
of the mass. In all ordinary brick or stone build- 
ing the several parts are joined together by material 
of inferior strength, and the parts are capable of 
motion whenever a local strain is applied the pres- 
sure resulting from which exceeds the resisting power 


* Read before the Architectural Association of Ireland, 
on Thursday, Nov. 14, 1872, the President (J. J, O’CAL- 
LAGHAN) in the chair, 
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of the mortar. This should not be the case in con- 
crete building. With concrete, the whole wall from 
end to end, and from top to bottom, should form one 
continuous slab of artificial stone; and to attain 
this, not merely must each course be continuous in 
itself (for obvious reasons the work must be carried 
up in courses), but it must be attached to—cemented 
firmly to—the courses above and below it; and to 
effect this it is only necessary to leave rough sur- 
faces, and to take care not to add any fresh concrete 
to a dry surface or edge. If any previously laid stuff 
has dried, either in the same or in a lower course, 
moisten it, not to excess, before adding fresh concrete. 
For this purpose an ordinary garden watering-pot, 
with a fine rose, will be the most convenient tool. 


It is plain from what has been stated that a foun- 
dation of concrete may be of much less bulk than 
one of masonry vor brickwork, I am inclined to 
think that the accompanying sections would be found 
quite sufficient for all ordinary soils. These 
dimensions seem very small; but considering that a 
four-ton railway engine, travelling at forty or fifty 
miles an hour, and therefore acting with an impact 
infinitely exceeding thedead weight of the wall of any 
ordinary house, is borne by a sleeper Yin. wide, 
resting on about 9in. of ballast, there seems every 
reason to believe that such a footing as is shown on 
the sketches would be ample. To take another illus- 
tration—a man of average weight, say thirteen 
stone, is able, with Indian snow-shoes on, which each 
would be under two superficial feet in area, to stand 
on and walk over the surface of snow without sink- 
ing to any extent. The weight of a concrete wall 
30ft. high and 12in. thick would be nearly three 
times the weight of the man, but the solidity or 
power of resistance to pressure of any ordinary soil 
in foundations is infinitely greater than that of snow. 
In wet or marshy ground I would recommend that 
the breadth of the footing at top should be increased 
by one-fourth, one-third, or one-half, even up to 
doubling it, forming the sides to the same, batter of 
one to four, but without going deeper, unless it be 
found, on making trial, that a reasonably good 
foundation can be got at a moderate depth, in which 
case an ordinary footing should be laid on the firm 
Stratum, and the wall commenced at its finished 
thickness so much lower down. 


The most embarrassing site of all to build on is 
when one portion is soft and others hard and solid. 
The best plan is not to build on such a site at all; 
but if it must be done, I would recommend. to 
reduce the footing on the hard ground down to 
having hardly any, or even no offset at all, and 
largely increasing the breadth of footing over the 
soft parts, so as to approximate as nearly as possible 
to an equal subsidence over the whole area. No 
rule or measure can be laid down as to the extent to 
which this should be done; we can only get a rough 
idea of the variation in quality from the different 
penetrations of a bar driven with about the same 
force into both sorts of soil; but where such differ- 
ences exist, I think it would not be a bad plan to 
dig, in the soft places, a trench below the level of 
the intended concrete footing, and of about 2ft, 
greater width, and fill it in with gravel without lime 
or cement, and levelit to form a bed for the concrete 
footing. The additional resisting power would be 
nearly if not quite equal to that of the same amount 
of concrete. 

It may not be amiss to give here an extract from 
Viollet le Duc,* describing the foundations of the 
great Cathedral at Amiens, which he had an oppor- 
tunity of examining down to the very bottom, He 
describes them as consisting ‘‘ of a layer of brick earth 
16in. thick placed over the virgin clay; next is a 
bed of concrete 16in. thick; next fourteen courses 
of from 12in. to 16in. in thickness each, of rough 
blocks of a sort of chalk, full of flint and very hard, 
which comes out in large masses; above this are 
one course of coursing stone and then courses of 
freestone under the surface,” “‘ Behind the 
facing of the foundations is a filling of large pieces 
of flint, of hard chalk, and ‘ Croissy’ stone, grouted 
(‘noyé’) with a very hard and well-made mortar. 
On this artificial rock rests this immense cathedral. 
At Notre Dame, in Paris, the foundations are also 
made with extreme care, faced with strong quarry 
blocks of great thickness, the whole resting on a 
good soil, that is, on the lower sand of the Seine, 
which is coarse and of a greenish colour. As for 
the piling which is generally believed to be under 
the masonry of most of our great cathedrals, we 
have never found a trace of it.” And in a note he 
adds—“It is the same with this supposed piling 
under Notre Dame de Paris and Notre Dame 
@’Amiens, as with so many other myths current for 
ages as to the construction of Gothic buildings, It 


* “Dictionnaire d’Architecture,” IV., pp. 175-7.—Art- 
Construction. 
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would not be possible to construct a great cathedral 
on piles. These buildings can be founded only on — 
broad footings; the masses to be borne varying con- 
siderably in elevation, the primary condition of 
stability required a foundation perfectly homo- 
geneous, and capable of continuous resistance i | 
under the surface.” Without endorsing all thatis 
said as regards piling, in this respect M. Viollet le 
Duc seems to be led away by the enthusiasm in- 
spired by his subject. You have in the last sentence _ 
an exact description of a perfect foundation, and 
such as you can only be sure of getting by using 
concrete. ; $ 
‘We will turn next to what in ordinary specifica- 
tions would be comprised under the heads of “ Mason, 
Stonecutter, Bricklayer, and Pavior,” and, in substi- 
tuting cement for each and all of these, we must 
bear in mind the nature of the material proposed to 
be used, and the qualities belonging to it which dis- 
tinguish it from the materials in ordinary use. The 
only operations it undergoes are mixing the materials 
and casting them in a mould; for, however it is ap- — 
plied in detail, or whatever we call the machinery 
employed, it comes practically to this, that it is cast _ 
in a mould (though the moulds differ in some respects ‘ 
from those in ordinary use for other materials), and 
when so cast the whole mass is homogeneous, without 
joints, of great cohesive strength, and impervious to _ 
moisture. We shall never rightly appreciate con- x 
crete and the mode of using it unless we put out of 2 
our heads that it is a mixture of cement and gravel, i 
and all associations with ordinary combinations of 
lime and brick or stone. We shall best realise the 
work to be done if we fix in our minds the idea of 
cast iron. Just imagine a sort of iron which can be 
moulded cold, in a leisurely manner, and which is 
only about one-twelfth as strong as common iron, 
and you have then the right sort of ideas with which 
to begin working in concrete. There is only one 
other element to bear in mind, but it is too important 
not to mention it separately, and it is this—that 
every other material used in building, except the 
hard granites and most compact limestones, depre- i 
ciate with time and exposure, and require an initial * 
excess of material to be used, and all sorts of sur- : 
face applications, constantly renewed, to preserve 
them, whereas Portland cement concrete is permanent if 
and durable under all circumstances, and increases ey. 
rapidly and enormously in strength, and continuesto _ 
increase—but in a continually diminishing ratio—for 
as long as observations have up to the present time : 
been made uponit. This is a most importantquality, 
as it enables us to use it with great economy of 
material, and with the certainty that if it bears the 
weight imposed on it at first, it will continue not 
merely to bear it, but will become continually more ‘ 
able to bear it as time elapses. i 
~ 


The first portion of the “ mason’s” work to be 
settled is, of course, the walls, For an ordinary two- 
story house, with walls not exceeding 24ft. high, 
Jin. is quite sufficient thickness. For walls above 
that height I would recommend that the thickness 
should be increased by about 3in. for every 6ft. added 
to the height—of course taking advantage of the 
occurrence of the floors to reduce the thickness, as 
shown by construction of an ordinary three-story 
house. As concrete hardly arrives at its initial é 
strength in less than a month from the time of i 
mixing, it is evident that it is very unsafe to fill up 
the walls to a great height with too great rapidity. 
I believe that it will be the safest course to build at. 
the rate of only about 3ft. of height per week, and 
then let the work rest and consolidate fora week; _ 
this would give a rate of building of 6ft. per month, __ 
which at first sight may appear to be slow progress, _ 
but, considering the great rapidity with which the 4 
internal finishing of a concrete house can be carried 
on, the total time occupied in building would not ex- — i 
ceed what would be required with ordinary materials, __ 
In building the walls, as in the foundations, care 
must be taken to moisten the surface of old work 
before adding fresh concrete; and this, as before 
stated, is best done by watering through a very fine 
rose. As a concrete wall is intensely hard, its surface 
will be subject to damp from condensation. In in- 
ferior houses this may probably be met sufficiently by 
covering the inside surface with very rough mortar 
plaster, and washing it with two or three coats of 
thick lime-wash ; but for houses of a better class the 
walls may either be battened or built hollow. If 
battening be decided on, provision must be made 
for fixing the battens, as will be described 
hereafter. Ifthe walls are to be built hollow, the 
simplest course to adopt is to lay on the footings a 
series of brick on edges, tailing into the spaces to be 
filled by the inner and outer concrete walls, and set 
about 3ft. apart, and on these to lay a piece of plank 
in the direction of the length of the wall, tapered on 
its cross section and notched to pass down an inch or 
two in the bricks, which it will keep in their places. 
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during the operation; the concrete is then filled in 
and well rammed up to the level of this plank core, 
after which it is removed and another course of bricks 
is laid, breaking joint with the previous course, and 
the operation is repeated. As regards the thickness 
of these walls: the inner wall should not be less than 
4lin. thick, nor the outer one than 8in., and of 
course the concrete must be carried the full thickness 
of the wall round all openings. 

I purposely refrain from attempting any descrip- 
tion of the various forms of moulds or machinery 
for forming concrete walls; each practitioner has 
his own inyention—most of them patented—but 
one and all answering the old description, ‘‘ The one 
is as good as the other, and a great deal better too,” 
if we may judge from the puffing advertisements 
that meet one on all sides in the professional prints ; 
but if it be desired to act without having recourse 
to any of these patentees, I would recommend the 
following course to be adopted :—Provide a sufficient 
number of stakes of squared timber, say 4in. by 4in. 
about 3ft. long, tapered and sharpened at one end; 
having excavated the trenches ready for putting in 
the concrete for the footings, before doing so mark 
out by lines the thickness of the walls plus twice the 
thickness of the planking necessary to form the wall- 
moulds, and drive the prepared stakes into the ground 
hard enough to keep upright during the filling of the 
trenches, and at such places, at angles, aud along 
the length as will be convenient for the future up- 
rights to support the planking. 

If necessary, the width of the footings may 
be increased where the stakes occur, in order to 
surround them with the concrete. When the stakes 
are withdrawn after the footings are set there will 
be a set of sockets provided, into which posts of the 
same scantling may be set; these can be easily 
plumbed, and tied together on top by ropes or bands 
of iron or strips of timber. Thenitis only necessary 
to slide in planks, and the mould for the wall is com- 
plete. To keep the planks apart, cross pieces of the 
required length can be jammed between them and 
removed after the intervals between them have 
been packed with concrete. Such an apparatus can 
be prepared anywhere, and worked by any one who 
can use a plumb-rule. 

We next come to the formation of the openings. 
If a mere hole in the wall is intended, a core, solid or 
hollow, will be inserted of the proper size and at the 
proper level; and, in building with concrete, every 
hole must be foreseen .and provided for beforehand, 
whether it be for drains, air, water, or gas-piping, or 
tubing for bells: after-boring must be avoided as 
far as possible. For openings intended to be filled 
in with windows, doors, or grates, frames or moulds 
must be made of the shape and size of the interior 
of the opening; these need not be of the whole height, 
as they can be raised from time to time until the proper 
height is attained, and in this way one mould would 
suffice for several openings of different heights, so 
long as the width and form of head were the same: 
thus, if the windows are segment-headed, and the 
same width in all the stories, but varying in height 
—say 7ft., 6ft., and 3ft. 6in.—if the mould be made 
to fit the upper 2ft. of one it can be used for all; 
and in the same way with doors—no lintels will be 
required in building with concrete, because it forms 
its own lintels, and requires no arch over it. And 
here let me call your attention to an ancient example 
of a concrete lintel given by Viollet le Duc in the 
Dictionnaire de VArchitecture, article ‘‘ Béton,” 
p- 206, Vol. II. :—‘ We see in the castle of the city of 
Carcassone windows and doors of the end of theeleventh 
century, the lintels of which, of considerable bearing, 
are formed of concrete run in a mould. We give a 
sketch of one of these windows: the lintel @ is of 
concrete of extreme hardness, and we have not seen 
one of them broken by the loading, which, however, 
is considerable,” He adds in a foot-note—‘‘ The 
shaft which divides this window into two parts is of 
white marble from the Pyrenees, as also are the 
base and capital; the jambs and second lintel D are 
of green sandstone. The constructors thereby have 
admitted that a piece of concrete was less fragile than 
the natural stones, when supported only at its ends, 
and loaded in the middle. This lintel is only 9°84in. 
thick, with a bearing of 3ft. 7jin., and a breadth of 
about 11°8in.” You will perceive that the floor 
girders rest immediately on it without any interven- 
ing wallplates. This example is of great importance 
as giving confidence in the right use of the material. 
All frames must be made without joggles, because 
it is evident that if the horns or joggles are left on 
they must be bedded in the work as it proceeds, and 
any after repair would be very difficult. 

For fireplaces and chimneys, the breasts should be 
eonstructed in the same manner as the ordinary 
walls, A simple mould of three planks will enable 
the opening to be formed up to the arch; this and 
the gathering should be formed in one mould of 


| recommend the common practice of inserting in the 
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sheet iron or zinc on a timber frame somewhat 
similar to those very admirable articles made of 
terra-cotta, and queerly named “oncomes” by the 
Scotch manufacturers. A timber drum about 2ft. 
long, with a handle for drawing it up, will serve as 
core to the flues, which cannot by this means of 
building be left foul or gathered too quickly. Almost 
any amount of corbelling can be done most easily 
and economically with concrete, and fireplaces can 
be put in positions that would be considered impossi- 
ble in ordinary building; flues can be left for ven- 
tilation also with great ease. The only precaution 
which I would recommend is not to carry ventilation 
flues up to the top of a chimney-shaft, but to give 
them outlet just over the roof at the bottom of the 
shaft, so as to avoid return smoke, the nuisance of 
which is a very dear price to pay for ventilation. 
Outside the roof preparation should be made for 
fixing the flashings by bedding thin laths of deal in 
the course they are intended to take, which, when 
withdrawn, will leave a groove into which the lead 
can be pinned. All offsets and the top of the shafts 
must be left rough and afterwards moistened and 
finished with fine cement mortar, well trowelled and 
sloped to throw off the wet. I would recommend 
also to bed on top of each flue a length of flue- 
lining, projecting about 4in.—it will assist the 
draught and save the arrises round the flue from 
wear and tear. 

No wall-plates, tassels, bond-timber, or any such 
thing must be bedded in concrete walls. The plates 
for the roof will be bedded on the walls, and all 
those for carrying floors on corbel courses of concrete, 
which can be easily formed by attaching a mould of 
the shape and size required to the face of the wall at 
the proper height, and can be afterwards covered 
with plaster so as to form a cornice to the room. 
For hearths, the joists should be trimmed to the size 
required. A strong fillet of deal should be fixed 
against the inside face of the joists, with rough 
boarding thereon sufficient to bear the weight of the 
concrete until it sets. The box thus formed should 
then be filled in with concrete extending to the back 
of the fireplace; and by finishing the surface with 
fine stuff, well trowelled on the face, you will have 


trimmer-arch, hearth, and back hearth all in one 


solid block, and perfect security against fire. This 
operation had better not be done until the floors are 
laid. From what has been stated, there will be no 
difficulty in constructing any portion of a building 


which may not have been described, bearing in mind 


that any width of opening can be spanned without 


lintel or iron arch-bar, and that all idea of spreading 


may be left out of the calculation of the jambs ; it is 
only necessary to give them mass enough to sustain 
the load pressing vertically upon them. There is no 
lateral pressure, provided the mould is kept up until 
the concrete has consolidated. In all building opera- 
tions over-haste is the evil of the day, and this is 
specially dangerous in concrete building. 


It may be convenient now, before passing to what is 
usually cut-stone work, to describe the nature of the 
materials. For the sake of economy, I have recom- 
mended a mixture of air-slacked lime with the 
cement in the foundations, but in the shaft walls 
cement only should be used. It should weigh not 
less than 112lb. to the imperial bushel; if much 
lighter than this, it cannot be depended on, and 
should be rejected. It will be safest, I think, to 
adhere, for the body of the work, to the same pro- 
portions as given for the concrete in the foundations 
—1 to 7—but finer stuff should be used for some 
purposes: thus for forming the quoins, the angles of 
jambs and arches, a mixture of 1 to 3 or 4 should 
be used, rejecting the coarser materials. This fine 
stuff will take a sharp arris from the mould, and 
retain it, and save a good deal of time in the after- 
finishing. All corbelling and wherever great 
strength is required should be done with even finer 
stuff, say 1 to 2, as the strength of the mass de- 
creases very rapidly with the increase of the quantity 
of sand or gravel, and for this reason I would not 


heart of a concrete wall lumps of stone; it should 
never be done where strength and coherence are of 
importance. 

Now as regards the cut-stone work. Suppose 
that a hall is to have a floor not boarded, and steps 
that would be stone ordinarily, the proper course 
will be to fill to within 3in, of the finished level with 
any dry rubbish, level the surface, fill in with con- 
crete and float it over to the required level, and 
finish the surface with fine stuff, placed in a thin 
coat over the moistened surface of the coarse con- 
crete, and continually trowelled until it is quite 
smooth and hard, The steps must be formed one by 
one, by fixing a board of the required height where 
the face of the riser will come, filling with fine stuff 
against the face of the board, and hearting with 
coarse stuff; the upper surface would be finished 


with the floor. 
may be constructed with perfect safety, attached to 
the wall only on one side, if required, and of any 
projection, varying the thickness of material in pro- 
portion to the work to be done. The steps should 
be formed simultaneously with the walls, but of the 
finer material, say 1 to 2; the mould would be con- 
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If a flight of steps is required, they 


structed of a soffit of timber planking, securely fixed, 
as it will have great weight to bear, a timber string 
at the end of the intended projection, and a moveable 
board of the size of the face of the riser. This 
snoveable board will be fixed in its place for each step 
in succession, from the bottom to the top, each in 
turn being the foundation of, and incorporated with, 
its successor, so that the final result is not so much 
a set of individual steps, but one continuous mass 
with steps notched out of it. There is no difficulty, 
except in the case of winders, where the moulds of 
the soffits will be some expense and trouble, but of 
course infinitely less than carving out each separate 
stone. The soffit mould in this case may either be 
made of very thin boards bent to the shape, or a 
rough stage can be erected and a solid core formed 
by building with half mortared rubble up to the 
shape, and smoothing over with mortar. By this 
means great accuracy can be attained, and a surface 
of paper spread over the plaster will prevent its ad- 
hering to the concrete, although it would be no great 
matter if it did, as the soft mortar could be very 
easily removed. 

As regards window sills, it may be asked, Why 
have them at all? But as this may be considered 
an unsatisfactory mode of getting rid of the subject, 
it may be as well to provide for them. In building 
the walls, the bottom of the opening left for the 
window should correspond with the bottom of the 
sill; and in proceeding to form the sill, a board 
should be fixed so as to form the rim of the inside 
face, and a mould should be made in the form of a 
box with a bottom and one side and two ends; on 
the bottom a fillet should be fixed to form the 
throating. The box, when fixed in its place, would 
be filled, and the upper surface formed by drawing 
a mould formed to the shape along its length just as 
an ordinary cornice. All cornices, eave, string, and 
barge courses would be treated in a similar manner 5 
but it should be matter of consideration whether the 
finishing of all continuous moulded faces would not 
be executed more cheaply if run in the ordinary way 
than by casting in a continuous mould. 

In building the walls, projecting corbel courses 
have been left all round them. On them the tassels 
will be laid, and the joists on the tassels. On the 
upper surface of the joists I would suggest that a 
fillet should be fixed of the same thickness as the 
floor, and that then a skirting of cement should be 
run round each floor. My reason for this is, that it 
obviates the necessity for inserting plugs for fixing 
timber sheeting. The inner face of the walls may be 
either skimmed over with lime-putty or white- 
washed ; the outer face coated with a very thin coat 
of fine cement, or tinted with a cement-wash; the 
ceilings and floors would be treated in the ordinary 
way. 

sf regards the mode of roofing, there is no neces- 
sity for any variation from the ordinary mode; but 
if it is desired to have a very cheap form of roof, 
I would recommend the following, the description of 
which I extract from a treatise on Portland Cement 
by A. Lipowitz :— 


1. The inclination of the framework of the roo 
(which must have an even surface) should be at the 
rate of one-half or three-quarters of an inch per 
foot. The rafters or joists should not be more than 
2ft. Bin. apart, so as to give sufficient strength. 
Boards of lin. or 1in. are fastened on the rafters, 
and should be rebated, These are then covered with 
a layer of sand in. or jin. thick, to produce an 
even surface. 

2. Strong brown paper, in continuous rolls, and 
as broad as possible, is then laid upon it, so that each 
length overlaps the other by about 4in. When the 
whole or a large part has thus been covered with 
paper, the mixture is put into a cauldron, in the 
proportion of 100Ib. of tar to 180lb. of Portland 
cement, Care must be taken to heat the tar gently, 
and to mix the cement with it gradually, in order 
to prevent its boiling over. This mixture of tar 
and cement must then be laid as hot as possible on 
the paper with a tar brush. The next layer of 
paper is then laid on it, and smoothed with a light 
wooden roller. In this way the whole roof must be 
covered, In order to break the joints of the paper, 
begin the second layer with half the breadth, and 
proceed as before. The third and fourth layers are 
in like manner laid with alternate layers of the 
mixed cement and tar and brown paper. The last 
layer must be carefully covered with cement, and 
then strewed with sifted ashes to the thickness of 
lin, Next to the gutter is a board, covered with 
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zine, and projecting about 2in. It should be laid on | wards, course by course, as the work proceeds. 
after the second layer has been completed, so as to | Floors are carried on partitions 6in. thick, stone cor- 
be covered by the thirdand fourth. If there are any | bels checked for tassels are inserted so as to distribute 
chimneys projecting through the roof, they should } the weight evenly; window and door frames have 
be surrounded with zinc immediately after the first | the joggles left on them, and are set in their place as 


surprised to find that consumption is a common com-. 
plaint among the journeymen bakers. N early all the 
men seen at work were pale and unhealthy-looking, 
‘‘ On entering the bake-houses,” says Dr. Liddle, “I 
found in one or two instances such a difficulty of 


layer has been finished, and before the gravel is | the work proceeds, and are therefore perfectly im- 
strewed upon it. This zinc should rise 6in. up the 
sides of the chimneys, and 3in. upon the roof ; the 
upper edges should be bent, so as to be let into the 
joints of the brickwork, where they should be care- 
fully fixed with cement. : 

8. The whole is then finished with a coating of 
sifted gravel, containing about one-third of dry loam, 
truly levelled with rakes and scrapers. This work 
should not be attempted in rainy or frosty weather. 


The workmen should wear very light boots, or, 
better still, none at all, and should always stand on 
thin boards when working at the roof. 

The advantages of this system of roofing are :— 


1.—A smaller quantity of wood is used. 

2.—The roof, being flat, gives more room in the 
upper floors of the house. 

3.—It is more convenient for constructing garrets. 

4.—Protection from external fire, and affords easy 
access to firemen. 

5.—If properly constructed, these roofs never re- 
quire repair. 

Several roofs at Herschberg, in the Reisengebirge, 
constructed on this principle, are now twenty-two 
years old, and have never been repaired. 

A square foot of this roofing, without the roofing 
and including the labour, costs about 14d., and Mr. 
C. Purkart, in Toplitz, guarantees roofs made under 
his superintendence. 

I have tried this mode of roofing myself, and have 
every reason to be satisfied withit. Itis, of course, 
much cheaper than the ordinary roof. 

The imaginary house is now floored and roofed, 
but it still remains to fit it with doors, “windows, 
grates, and chimney-pieces, shelving, rails for hang- 
ing up clothes, and the innumerable host of things 
comprehended under the title of fittings. All these 
must be carefully borne in mind, and provided for 
beforehand. The walls are like cast iron; they do 
not admit of the rough and ready driving in of 
plugs wherever a carpenter fancies—for preference 
into a flue, if it is at all possible to do so. These 
walls can only be pierced with great difficulty; the 
place of all those things must be fixed beforehand, 
and, while the walls are in building, swallow-tailed 
plugs of dry wood must be built in for the purpose 
of fixing them; and that there may be no mistake, 
every bit of carpenters’ and joiners’ work should be 
delivered on the ground before the walls have got 
many feet high; and if the plugs are placed in the 
right position, there will be no difficulty in fixing any 
of the joiners’ work, except the door and window 
frames. These, I think, can only be properly secured 
by confining them in their places by jamb-linings 
and architrayes which are themselves securely fixed 
to the plugs. 

I think there remains nothing more to add as re- 
gards the use of concrete in ordinary houses; one 
built as I have been describing would be cheap, 
durable, quieter than one built of brick or stone, 
safer as regards fire, and free from rats and mice and 
other vermin. I propose to continue this paper by 
a consideration of the subject of fireproof building 
in general, and the special advantages attending the 
use of concrete, and the modifications of the ordi- 
nary mode of using concrete, and the materials of 
which it is composed, which should be adopted in 
fireproof buildings. 


Mr. Carson, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Owen, said that, in his opinion, concrete would never 
supersede brick, unless, owing to the increasing 
scarcity of labour, a difficulty might arise in obtain— 
ing skilled labour. 

Mr. Drew, in seconding the vole of thanks, said 
that concrete forced itself on us as a material for 
building, and should be met as such. He said sele- 
nitic mortar was preferable to cement concrete, and 
cheaper. He approved of concrete for a lower class 
of buildings, such as barns, workmen’s houses, &e., 
but not for the better class of architecture. Although 
it was claimed for concrete that skilled labour was 
wholly unnecessary, yet a skilled workman was 
necessary in order to prepare the moulds and fix the 
different portions of the work, and that the prepara- 
tion of the moulds would make it more expensive 
than masonry. 

Mr. Briggs bore witness to the great benefit that 
accrues from using concrete in foundations. 

Mr. Henperson said that he was at present car- 
rying out a building in concrete, He had one skilled 
carpenter and six labourers, who execute on an 
average one course of 20in. each day. The method 
adopted was by side boards, secured in their places 
by iron bolts and nuts, the boards being moved up- 


moveable. 


1-7th part of cement. 
with stones. 


be driven into the walls. 
walls would be better formed by square drums 3in, 
apart than by the method described by Mr. Owen. 
He calculated the cost to be as 
concrete and masonry. 

The PrusIDEN’, in putting the vote of thanks, said 
that he had carefully calculated the odds on both 
sides, and had decided in favour of a goodrubble wall, 
and to avoid concrete as much as possible, As to 
studding, he deprecated it completely, being nothing 
more than a makeshift. He had seen an 18in. wall 
in the dampest climate resist the moisture. In 
foundations the use of concrete is invaluable. He 
approved very much of the method of having corbel 
courses to support floors, as no wood should be built 
in the walls. That after all that had been said in 
favour of concrete, he thought that the walls bore a 
small proportion to the whole cost of the building; 
strike a balance and you will find that brick and 
mortar will hold its own. How coulda cathedral be 
built in concrete? How would a flying buttress and 
pinnacles be executed ? Concrete destroys colour, 
the very life of a building. He thought, however, 
that it might be moulded in blocks, and coloured, 
and be used as a substitute for stone. 

Mr. Owen, in replying, said he would only recom- 
mend concrete for the very humblest class of build- 
ings, and asa means of solving the problem of 
housing the poorer classes. It is not at all impos- 
sible to use concrete in an artistic manner, or to 
combine it with other materials. It is, in fact, the 
only fireproof material. The carriage of cement is 
the same in all parts of Ireland, and the other 
materials are to be found everywhere in Ireland. On 
the whole, he thought for a certain class of work 
there was no material like concrete. 


Sate 


CONSTRUCTION AND CONDITION OF BAKE- 
HOUSES IN THE EAST-END OF LONDON. 


ees the last report of the medical officer, Dr. 

Liddle, we find that inquiries have been made 
into the condition of the bake-houses of the White- 
chapel district. The bake-houses in this district are 
74 in number. Of these, 41 are situated under ground. 
The condition of 27 was found to be very unsatis- 
factory as regards cleanliness, and 23 as regards light 
and ventilation. In 12 instances the privies are in 
the bake-houses, 5 of which were found to be in a 
filthy condition; only a few of them are properly 
supplied with water. In 19 instances the water 
receptacles for the use of the bake-houses were 
defective as regards their general conditions, some of 
the butts in use being old and dilapidated, some 
without either covers or taps, while others were in 
the bake-houses, adjoining the privies. In 19 in- 
stances the brick or stone floor of the bake-houses 
was defective. The total number of persons em- 
ployed in the bake-houses was 158, and the number 
of ovens was 81. The number of bake-houses in 
which Sunday bakings are carried on is 42. There 
was no evidence of overcrowding in any of the bake- 
houses. In no instance was it ascertained that per- 
sons were found making a sleeping room of the bake- 
house; neither were persons under the age of 18 
ascertained to be at work longer than the hours pre- 
scribed by the Act. In no case, however, was a 
proper lavatory provided for the men to wash before 
commencing or leaving work. The men are required 
to be in the bake-house about 14 hours daily, but 
they are said not actually to work more than 8 hours. 

From the above return there will scarcely be a 
difference of opinion regarding the desirability of 
effecting a sanitary reform in the bake-houses, In 
those bake-houses which are situated underground, 
where there is a want of daylight, where gas is burned 
to a great extent, where ample provision is not made 
for carrying off the products of combustion and the 
heated air which is combined with the sulphurous acid 
gas which is given off from the oven fires; and es- 
pecially where adequate means are not provided for 


| the admission of fresh air, it may reasonably be ex- 


pected that men remaining in such places for 14 
hours daily will suffer in their health. In addition to 
these evils the men are exposed to the inhalation of 
the fine particles of flour, which act as a mechanical 
irritant to the lungs. We need not, therefore, be 


A stream runs convenient to the site, 
from which coarse and fine shingle is obtained of the 
relative proportions 5 to 2, which are mixed with 
The walls are also packed 
He considered that there would be a 
difficulty in running mouldings, as it would not be 
easy to fix guides to the mouldings, as nails cannot 
He considered that hollow 


75 to 100 between 


breathing that I could not remain in them longer 
than a few minutes; and I learned that whenever a 
window was opened to let in light and air, the men, 
who are generally in a state of perspiration, cannot 
bear the cold draught which then poured in upon 
them ; and they tind it more comfortable to work in 
a heated and ill-ventilated place than to expose them- 
selves to the painful effects of draughts of cold air. 
Habit appears to so reconcile the journeymen bakers 
to the injurious effects of working in ill-ventilated 
places as to render them indifferent to them.” 


————j.—j.———_—_ 
CHURCH OF S. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
KENSINGTON. 


\ 


top of its coved ceiling, with lean-to-aisles 13ft. 
wide. 
projecting transepts, with oblong crux between, 
surmounted by a stately fléche. This portion is, 
however, as regards the arrangement of the seats, 
treated internally on plan as a simple continuation of 
the nave and aisles, but by its expanded width, its. 
lofty arches, &c., forms a grand introduction, as it 
were, to the chancel, with which, rather than with 
the nave, it is architecturally incorporated, and to: 
which it adds great dignity, being vaulted in the 
Same manner and at the same level. The chancel 
consists of two bays, and is terminated by a semi- 
circular apse. On the north side it has an aisle, 
called a morning chapel, also witha similar though 
smaller apse; and there is an aisle on the south side: 


extending the two bays square-ended, with a two- 


storied sacristy beyond. 
>. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Eprnsurcu.—Sir George Gilbert Scott’s designs. 


E have chosen this week for a double page \ 

illustration this noble church, now in course’ 
of erection from designs furnished by Mr. James 
Brooks, architect. Our readers are now so familiar 
with Mr Brooks's bold and characteristic work that it 
is unnecessary for us to offer any criticism on this: 
design. The church consists of a nave, 73ft. long, 
28ft. wide, 76ft. high to the ridge, and 60ft. to the 


Beyond these is a compartment treated as: 


have taken the first premium in the Edinburgh ) 


Cathedral Competition. 


WrayssBury Scuoors Comprrrrion.—The desig 
of Mr. Fred. W. Albury, A.R.LB.A., of Reading, 7 
has been selected by the School Board forthe above. 


Twenty-seven designs were sentin. 


Ist or Man.—Messrs. Picton, Sherlock, and 


Weightman, of Liverpool, who were appointed to 


report on the various plans for the proposed new 
street at Douglas, Isle of Man, have made their 
award. Annexed is the substance of the report :— 
Four plans were submitted in competition—No. 1 by — 


Mr. Culshaw, No.2 by Mr. Todhunter, No. 3 by- 
Mr. Robertson, No. 4 by Mr. C. O. Ellison. On 
the whole they give the preference to the plan of 
Mr. Culshaw in its main features. Inreference to 
cost, there does not seem to be much difference be- 


tween the respective schemes, exclusive of Mr. — 
Ellison’s, the cost of which appears lower than the — 


others in consequence of terminating at the fore- 


shore. Mr. Culshaw’s estimated cost of the pro- 
perty to be obtained is less than that made by the — 
local surveyors, and after inquiry and calculation they 
are inclined to believe that the latter amount will — 
better approximate to the fact. They are of opinion — 


that the object of the improvement will be secured — 


by carrying a new street through the heart of the: 
town, taking such a margin as will allow of new 
buildings of a superior class being erected, thus 
giving an impulse of progress to the localities through 
which it passes. This they believe will be effected: 
by Mr. Culshaw’s plan. 

——_>——————. 


Buivpvers’ BENEVOLENT InsriruTIoN.—An elec— 
tion of four pensioners on the funds of this In- 


stitution (two male and two female) took place yes- — 


terday (Thursday) at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, 
S. James’s, the President, Edwin Lawrence, Esq. 
(Lawrence & Sons), in the chair. 
male and eight female candidates. 
at twelve o’clock noon, and closed at three p.m., 
when the scrutineers (Messrs. T. Stirling, Matthew 


There were five — 
The poll opened — 


Hall, and R. K. Burstall) announced that the succes- | 


ful candidates were:—Males: J. W. Annis and 
Matthew Saich; Females: Ann Budd and Frances 
Seare. The chairman, having formally declared the 
result of the election, votes of thanks to the scruti- 
neers (proposed by Mr. Thorn, and seconded by Mr. 
Richardson) and to the chairman (on the motion of 
Mr. Burstall) brought the proceedings to a close. 
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THE OWNERSHIP OF COAL AND OTHER 
MINERALS. 
T the present time, when so much is being said 


about coal and coal proprietors, and when 
blame is cast on the men for striking and proprietors 


for combining to unfairly raise the price of coal, the 
following remarks, made by Mr. Arundel Rogers, in a 


paper read before the last meeting of the Institution 
of Surveyors, are worth perusing :— 


1 merely desire, said Mr. Rocrers, to consider 


whether those rights may not be placed ona better foot- 


ing with equal advantage both to the Crown and the 
As before observed, gold and silver in this 
country, whether under the Royal domains or private 


people. 


lands, are theabsolute property of the Crown; allother 


minerals in private lands are the absolute property 


of the subject, and the Crown as well as the subject, 


so far as respects these separate absolute rights, may 
In 


or may not authorise the exploring of the soil. 
foreign countries the law varies in different States, 


but generally the State reserves some power over the 
minerals, with a view of seeing that the lands are 
explored when it has been ascertained that there is 
a reasonable prospect of success; whilst, on the other 
hand, it seeks very frequently to check improvident 


enterprises. 


In France, by virtue of various articles of the Code 
Napoleon, combined with the laws of 1791 and 1810, 
itis provided that the mineral wealth of France, below 
the depth of 100ft., should become the property of the 
nation, to be disposed of by the Government in the 
general interest of the public, and unfettered by any 
The Government 
has a sovereign right to grant a concession to whom- 
soever it pleases, foreigners as well as citizens, and 
acknowledges no right of preference in the owner of 
the soil, or the first discoverer of the minerals ; but, 
nevertheless, a claim upon the consideration and 
But, although mines 
cannot be explored, even by the proprietor of the 
soil, except under a concession from the Government, 
quarries can be worked by the proprietor of the soil 
without any such concession, subject to certain regula- 


claim from the owner of the soil. 


goodwill of the Government. 


s 


tions and restrictions prescribed by the State. 


In Belgium, the French laws of 1791 and 1810, 
combined with a new code of laws made by Belgium 
herself in 1837, govern the proprietary rights in mines 
As in France, so in Belgium, mines 
below a certain depth are the property of the 


and quarries. 


nation, and are worked under Government grants, 


but quarries are worked by the proprietors of the 
soil without those restrictions imposed by the French 
laws. But the Belgian legislators have recently 
introduced important modifications of the French 
By the code of 1837 a preference is given to 
the proprietor of the soil to have the first concession 
for exploring minerals under his own lands, but bya 
decree of 1856, the proprietor must satisfy the 
Government that he possesses the necessary pecuniary 
funds for exploring the mines and carrying on the 
undertaking, and that the land can be profitably 


laws. 


worked. 


In Germany, among the petty states, some con- 
siderable modifications of the ancient laws have been 
Generally, every 
one is entitled to a provisional right of search, and 


made by the different sovereigns. 


upon the discovery of a vein or other mineral deposit, 


the discoverer is entitled, as of right, to a grant of a 
certain measured space of ground for the purpose of 
pursuing his discovery. The demand for the grant 


cannot be refused unless there be conflicting claims, 


in which case the first finder and not the first claimant 


is entitled to preference. The interest in the mine, 
when granted, is permanent, assignable, and trans- 
missible: but is subject to the obligation of continual 
working, of payment of the tenth to the State, and 
a small fixed quarterly rent. The interest in a mine 
worked under such a grant is divided into shares, 
of which a small share is assigned to the land owner 
a8 a compensation for the easements over his land. 
In some districts, a mine deserted by the grantee, or 
left unworked for the space of a year, is declared 
vacant and again free; the use of timber, fuel and 
water, and space for necessary buildings, are pro- 
vided at fixed payments to the landlord; and 
labourers are exempt from various tolls and duties 
on articles of necessary consumption, and from mili- 
lary service, and they have, moreover, a lien on the 
produce for their wages, 

Th Prussia, so soon as a discovery is reported to the 

vernment, it is inquired into by the local officer, 
who gives a provisional concession, and after a shaft 
las been sunk, and the Government surveyor has 
een able to descend and inspect the mine, and report 
hat there is reasonable ground for believing in the 
‘xistence of minerals, and that they can be profitably 
worked, the Government confirms the provisional 
grant, which establishes a good title to the mine. 
But as in France, so in Prussia, no right of preference 


- 


to the grant can be claimed by the proprietor of the 
soil. 

The mining laws of Austria were revised and 
amended by an imperial decree of 1854; but they 
do not present any remarkable features of difference 
from the laws of Germany in general. Consequently, 
the sovereign has the power of granting concessions 
to work minerals in private lands, and reserves for 
the State a double duty; the one fixed, depending 
upon the area of the mine, and the other variable, 
being one-tenth of the raw preduce, payable in 
money. 

Several codes of law have from time to time been 
promulgated in Spain, modifying the ancient laws; 
and, in 1859, a new code of laws, entitled ‘ Legis- 
lacion de Minas,” was passed, by virtue of which the 
mining laws of that country are consolidated and 
amended. By those laws, all inorganic, metallife- 
rous, combustible and saline substances, and phos- 
phate of lime, when they occur in veins which re- 
quire mining operations, and precious stones, whether 
they are discovered on or beneath the surface, are 
declared to be the property of the State, and no one 
has a right to search for them without a grant from 
the Government; but stone, sand, and other sub- 
stances required for building or agricultural purposes 
are exempt from the operation of the above-men- 
tioned laws, and also other minerals found in beds of 
rivers until they amount to such quantities as to 
require a mining establishment. When the Govern- 
ment grants a concession, the grantee has to pay the 
owner of the surface afair value for so much of the 
land as he may require, and also to give security 
for the payment of a fair compensation for any 
future damage which may ensue to the surface in 
consequence of the mining operations undertaken or 
prosecuted under and by virtue of the concession. 
The concession does not enable the grantee to work 
for minerals in vineyards, ornamental or pasture 
grounds, or within forty yards of any building, rail- 
way, public road, or canal, without the license of 
the owner of the surface, or of the governor of the 
State, nor within fourteen hundred yards of fortified 
places without a license from the military authori- 
ties. Upon the establishment of the independence of 
the Spanish colonies, the seceding provinces gene- 
rally retained the laws of the mother State: but they 
have since made such modifications of them as were 
necessary on changing a monarchical for a republican 


and federal form of government, without materially . 


changing the mining laws. In Mexico, the prin- 
cipal alterations consisted in conferring exclusive and 
absolute jurisdiction on the local mining tribunal of 
each province, and by admitting foreigners to obtain 
and hold mining property on the same terms as citi- 
zens. 

The Royal prerogative in Russia is limited to 
mines and minerals situate within the domains of the 
Crown. These domains, unlike other countries, are 
of vastextent. They include entire provinces, for 
instance, Asiatic Russia, Siberia, and Kirghisia. 
But although royal rights are limited to Crown 
lands, the Government has an absolute control over 
the sale of allthe precious metals, whether found in 
Crown lands or in the lands of private persons. 
Those extracted from the Crown lands of Siberia 
are obliged to be given up to the authorities, to be 
sold under the direction of the Government, but the 
produce is paid to the owner of the mine, after de- 
ducting the duties and expenses of sale. The 
aristocracy and landed proprietors of Russia have 
secured to themselves greater privileges over their 
lands than have fallen to the lot of owners in other 
states. Even gold and silver form no exception to 
their absolute rights. They may explore their own 
lands themselves, or grant a license to others without 
the interference of the Government. 


It will thus be seen that whilst in Great Britain 
the Crown claims the absolute right to all the gold 
and silver in private lands, as well as in its own 
domains, she makes no claim to any other minerals 
in private lands, or any right of interference with 
them. In Russia there is neither any claim to gold 
or silver, nor any right of interference with private 
lands ; but in nearly all the other countries on the 
Continent there is either an absolute right to all 
minerals—in some instances immediately below the 
surface itself, in others beyond a certain defined 
depth of a hundred feet—with an absolute right to 
insist upon granting a license to work the minerals, 
and in some cases to prevent useless expenditure of 
money in exploring them. Which state of things is 
most likely to contribute to the mutual advantage of 
the State and the proprietors? and would the State 
be justified in exercising any control or interference 
with mineral rights in private lands in this country, 
and, if so, in what manner and to what extent? On 
the other hand, would the owner of private lands be 


justified in asking the Crown to relinquish her right 
to the gold and silver under the lands of the subject ? 


The two questions are equally important, and 
claim our serious attention. 

The baser metals, now hidden in the lands of 
private persons, either from want of energy, skill, or 
capital, may for ever remain there, to the great 
detriment both of the owner and the people. May 
not, therefore, the Legislature stimulate the energy, 
provide the skill, or assist with capital, the owner of 
these metals? And, on the other hand, the gold 
and silver in private lands is never worked by the 
Crown, and may for ever remain undiscovered or 
unexplored, in consequence of the unwillingness of 
the owner of the soil to expend his capital, not 
knowing what demands the Crown may make upon 
him. 

—_—<___——_- 


THE USE OF WATER GLASS IN BUILDING. 


Gy this subject H. Wagner, of Pfiffligheim, re- 
marks, in the Hesse Trade Circular, that 
four kinds of water glass are used—potash water 
glass, soda water glass, the double water glass (a 
combination of equal parts of potash and soda with 
Silica), and fixing water glass. For the technical 
application of double water glass, it is sufficient to 
mix 3 parts of concentrated potash water glass with 
2 parts of concentrated soda water glass. The fixing 
water glass is a potash water glass completely satu- 
rated with silica, to which a portion of soluble soda 
silicate is added, that is, to 3 parts of concentrated 
potash water glass, 1 part of soluble soda silicate. 
The latter is prepared by fusing together 3 parts of 
pure anhydrous carbonate of soda with 2 parts of 
powdered quartz, and making a concentrated solution 
of it. The fixing water glass has the great advan- 
tage of producing no efflorescence of carbonate of soda, 
and the coating is clean and free from spots, on 
which account it is preferred for ornament and in- 
ternal decoration. In coating with water glass, it is 
important to consider the degree of dilution, and the 
proportions given here should be modified according 
to circumstances. Whatever be the kind of water 
glass, that of 33°, diluted with twice its weight of 
rain or river water, should be used for the first coat, 
but with equal weight of water for the second and 
third coat. Water glass of 66° is diluted for the 
first coat with 5, for the second and third with 24, 
parts by weight. These proportions are retained 
for sandstones and bricks. Upon a surface of 100 
Square metres, the following proportions are required : 

For Ist coat 4lb. of water glass of 33° and 12]b. water. 

» 2nd ,, 4lb. ee 330 ily eae 
“ Ghoh wee SIDS Hs $39 6lbnaes 

To produce a fine and durable coat of water glass 
upon a wall, special regard must be had to the dress- 
ing. The problem is to give it a stonelike solidity, 
and to fuse it evenly with the wall, taking care, at 
the same time, that the water glass shall soak uni- 
formly into every part. In order to obtain this, the 
mortar should be more thin than fat; the water 
glass would penetrate with difficulty into limy mortar, 
and cause also cracks, which should be avoided. 

This must be well dried and exposed for a longer 
time to the air, to be converted into a subcarbonate 
of lime, because otherwise the quicklime would par- 
tially decompose the water glass. The wall thus 
prepared is saturated with soda or double water glass 
of 33°, using the same process of dilution for 
each coat as above given. With larger surfaces 
small rain spouts are used, from which the jet is 
distributed like fine rain by being forced through a 
strainer provided for the purpose. This operation 
may be repeated two or three times, taking care, 
however, that the pores of the wall are not closed by 
a too frequent charge, or too concentrated solutions, 
and thus become unfit to receive the colours. 


In order to secure a good uniform ground, a water 
glass mortar should be prepared in the following 


,Manner:—10 parts of sharp dried sand, and 3 


parts of quicklime, slaked in the air (by sprinkling 
fresh burnt lime with water, and frequent stirring 
till it is reduced to a fine powder), are mixed with 
2 parts of chalk, or limestone, powdered quite dry 
and passed through a moderately fine sieve; then 
this mixture is worked into a plastic dcugh with a 
soda water glass of 33°, diluted with 2 parts 
of water, so that it can be applied like ordinary mor- 
tar for dressing. This mortar does good service, also, 
in the joints of brick walls, and wherever it is im- 
portant to guard against air and damp. It will 
differ from this according as more sand or chalk is 
added, and in many cases also the water glass solu- 
tion employed is more concentrated. After drying, 
which takes a few days, it becomes stone hard, and 
should be saturated repeatedly in the manner de- 
scribed with a solution of soda water glass (which is 
cheaper than potash water glass, and for this purpose 
quite sufficient). 

When the foundation is laid in one way or the 
other, after drying, the coating with colour may be 
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proceeded with. The colours to be applied, before 
they are brought in contact with the water glass, are 
moistened with sufficient rain or river water with- 
out rendering them liquid. The more plastic and 
uniform this colour paste is, the better it mixes after- 
svards with the water glass, and the less fear there 
is that the colour will curdle. 

Even when the different coats are laid on as pre- 
scribed, the double water glass should be used. After 
twenty-four hours a fresh coat may be applied, and 
to prevent an efflorescence of carbonate of soda, it is 
advisable to give the last coat with fixing water 
glass. In order to impart a certain gloss like oil 
paint, the last coat, when dry, is gone over with a 
very dilute solution of fixing water glass, taking care 
that those parts which imbibe slowly present a uni- 
form appearance. The choice of the various colours 
is by no means indifferent, as many have so close 
an affinity to water glass that they are no sooner in 
contact than they curdle at once to a useless mass, 
as often happens with the commercial oxide of iron, 
when, after its preparation, it still contains free sul- 
phuric acid. Other colours are materially changed 
in their tints; for this reason, none of those colours 
derived from the organic kingdom should be used, 
as they fade sooner or later. 


pBh hy 


MOUNTING DRAWINGS AND TRACINGS. 


HE following details of an operation often in- 
quired about will answer many queries. They 
are extracted from the Engineer. ‘The difficulty of 
mounting a drawing and tracing increases directly 
as the size, and also depends in a great degree upon 
the shape of the sheet. Thus a square sheet is more 
troublesome to mount than one of the same area in 
which the length is greater than the breadth. Asa 
rule, the majority of engineering drawings and trac- 
ings which are mounted do not exceed the size of 
a sheet of double elephant, or 40in. by 26in. The 
two objects to be attained in mounting either a 
drawing or a tracing are, first, that it should adhere 
uniformly and thoroughly to the material upon which 
it is mounted, and, secondly, that it should be per- 
fectly smooth without the slightest crease or pucker 
whatever. Obviously, it is in ensuring the latter 
requisite that the difficulty, or we should more 
correctly say the trouble, consists. Unless the 
drawing or tracing is very small two persons are 
required to manage the operation, although indivi- 
dual dexterity will sometimes suffice to render one 
operator sufficient. 
Let us suppose that it is required to mount a 
drawing made on a sheet of double elephant on 
brown holland. First, have ready a pot of paste, a 
flat, not a round, paste brush, as the former spreads 
the paste more uniformly, a small sponge, some 
small iron tacks, a hatmmer, some sheets of thin 
white paper, and a clean duster. The paste should 
be well made, not too fluid—as the damping of the 
paper dilutes it a little—and there should be no 
lumps init. The tacks should not be the common 
tin tacks, as they are very blunt at the point and 
make holes unnecessarily large. Let the brown 
holland be the same size as the drawing, with about 
an inch of margin to spare on each of the four sides. 
Place the board.upon which the drawing is to be 
mounted on a couple of stools, or a table, or in some 
position in which it can be readily got at all round. 
Lay the holland upon it, and tack it down to the 
board along one of the longer sides, with tacks about 
3in. apart, driven far enough to hold, but no farther, 
to avoid disfiguring the board. Having slightly 
damped the holland, the remaining three sides may 
be tacked down, taking care to stretch it taut, but 
not to strain it too much. The drawing should now 
be laid face downwards on a sheet of perfectly clean 
white paper, and thoroughly wetted all over with the 
sponge with clean water, especially the edges. These 
are the parts of the paper which dry first, and if 
they are not well wetted, they dry before the rest of 
the paper, and so check the uniform expansion of 
the whole, which is indispensable to making a good 
mount. The holland and drawing should then be 
well “payed over” with paste, but not too thickly, 
and the actual operation of mounting may be pro- 
ceeded with. The two mounters, as they may be 
termed, seize the drawing each of them by one of 
the shorter sides, holding a corner with each hand, 
and hold it extended a short distance above the board 
+o see where it should lie. No. 1 mounter, as we 
will term him, lays down upon the holland the end 
he holds, running his fingers along the edge so as to 
press it down. He then takes a sheet of clean paper, 
and places it for a length of about 6in. over the 
drawing, and smooths it down with both his hands, 
pressing it from the centre towards the sides. No. 2 
all this while holds his end of the paper raised above 
the board, and only allows it to gradually touch the 
holland as No. 1 advances the sheet of clean paper 
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over the drawing, and continues smoothing it down 
with his hands. When the whole drawing has been 
laid down in this manner, the two mounters may 
with the edge of a set square smooth the drawing all 
over from the centre towards the edges. The object 
of this is to press or squeeze out the superfluous 
paste, as well as every particle of air between the 
drawing and the holland. All creases and puckers 
are due to the presence of air underneath the draw- 
ing. If a crease, as sometimes happens, particularly 
in mounting tracings, is very obstinate an “won't 
come out,” the drawing or tracing should be taken 
up at once and Jaid down again. Using undue force 
to get rid of the crease pucker is liable to damage 
the drawing. When the operation has been success- 
fully accomplished the drawing should be left until 
it is perfectly dry. A slip of the paper along each 
side should be cut off with the holland. For this 
reason the drawing should not be ‘‘ trimmed” before 
it is mounted, but the paper laid down with its 
edges rough and unsquared. If trimmed previously 
to mounting, it may have to be squared again, as 
some of the edges may expand a little unequally. 
Drawings are mounted on brown holland, on union 
(a mixture of linen and cotton), and on cotton. Of 
these the strongest is the holland, but it is also 
thicker than the other materials. When a thin 
material is required ‘shrouding” answers very 
well. Care must be taken to lay down the drawing 
on the “undressed” side of the ‘‘shrouding,” or 
rather that which is less “dressed” than the 
other. Tracings are always mounted on paper, and 
sometimes, but not often, the paper with the 
tracing on it is afterwards mounted on linen or 
cotton, as the case may be. The operation of 
mounting a tracing on paper is the same as that 
already described for a drawing, but more care and 
more patience is required, in consequence of the 
flimsier character of the material, and the much 
greater liability to air bubbles and puckers. It is 
not an uncommon circumstance for an old hand to 
be obliged to take up a tracing and lay it down again 
in order to get it smooth and free from creases. 
The errors usually committed by beginners in 
mounting drawings and tracings, are, overstraining 
the material upon which the drawing is to be 
mounted, putting on too much paste, too much 
hurry on the part of No. 2 in laying down his end 
of the drawing or tracing, and too great an anxiety 
to cut it off before it is dry. Drying a “mount” by 
exposing it to a fire should never be attempted, as 
the consequence will probably be the peeling off of 
the whole drawing. The heat of the room, and 
time, and air, and sunshine, are the legitimate 
means for the purpose. Some discretion must be 
observed in the use of the set square, or whatever 
instrument be used for smoothing the surface of the 
drawing or tracing. This is more especially neces- 
sary in the latter case, or the mounter, on inspecting 
his work, will find to his dismay that he has scraped 
away a portion of the tracing with the superfluous 
paste. Besides drawings and tracings, it is some- 
times desirable to mount plans belonging to books, 
and still retain them, or replace them, in their 
original place in the volume. For this purpose we 
can recommend the use of silk as the mounting 
material. It is not only a material upon which a 
“mount” can be made with great facility, but the 
result is infinitely more satisfactory than with any 
description of linen or cotton. While stronger 
than these, it is very much thinner, which last 
quality, combined with the former, constitutes the 
two desiderata in a material for mounting. If 
drawings are required to be mounted, which have 
been previously joined together by overlapping, the 
joints should be ‘feather edged,” or they will be 
very thick and clumsy when mounted. 
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CHIPS. 


The foundation stone of the new County and Pro- 
bate Courts, Peterborough, was laid on Friday week. 
Messrs. 8. & W. Pattinson, of Sleaford, are the 
builders. 


Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co. have photographed 
the more important objects in the Royal Architectu- 
ral Museum, and are now offering sets for sale to 
architects and others. The series contains some 
200 examples, chiefly details from English and 
French Cathedrals. 


The annual distribution of prizes to the students 
of the Cardiff School of Art took place on Wednes- 
day week, the Bishop of Llandaff presiding. 


Messrs. J. & J. Belcher, architects, 3, Adelaide- 
place, London Bridge, in a letter to us on our article 
a fortnight since on Queen Victoria-street, City, say 
—‘‘ We consider our client, Mr. James Wheeler, the 
proprietor of Mansion House Buildings, had the 
honour of commencing the buildings in the new 
street, his being the first two plots of ground let by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works.” 


Building Intelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


KrnpAu.—A new Wesleyan Chapel was opened on 
Wednesday at Kendal. The building will seat 170 
persons. The seats are open, with sloping backs, 
and solid ornamental bench ends. The ceiling is 
half-timbered. The timber throughout is of pitch- 
pine and red deal, stained and varnished. The style 
is modernised English Gothic, the entrance front 
being faced with dressings of freestone and limestone, 
broken up to form buttresses and a gable. The total 
cost of erection, including site and old buildings, will 
be about £480; and the whole has been carried out 
from the designs, and under the superintendence, of 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, of Kendal. a 


Krneston-on-THAMES.—The new church of §. 
John the Evangelist, Kingston-on-Thames, was on- 
secrated on Thursday week. The church, which is 
of stone, and Early English in style, consists of nave 
aisles, south porch, transepts, and chancel, termina: 
ting in an apse. The tower and spire have yet tobe 
built. The architect is Mr. Phelps, of Surbiton 
The cost, including lighting and warming, is abou 
£7,000. oe 

Mxtron-on-THE-Hitt, NEAR DOoncAsSTER.—, 
new roof has recently been placed over the nave ¢ 
this church, in lieu of the old plaster ceiling. 1 
consists of principal rafters, with collars and carve 
braces, moulded and pierced, and is boarded to recei 
the stone covering. The work has been executed i 
pitch pine, by Mr. John Presley, under the superinter 
dence of the architect, Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, of Rothe 
ham. The church contains some interesting feature 
amongst which is a small but beautiful stained gla: 
window of the fifteenth century, containing a figu 
of William of Melton, Archbishop of York, and 
beautiful Virgin and Child. 


TorrwortH.—The ‘parish church of Tortwort 
Gloucestershire, was reopened on Tuesday, aft 
restoration by Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, at a co 
of £5,000. The tower has been partially restore 
it was pulled down to about 30ft. from the top, a 
the pinnacles have been restored as they original 
were. The body of the church has been entirely 1 
built. The walls are of sandstone and Box fre 
stone. In the interior of the building, the raft 
are of Memel timber, and the boards of pitch pil 
The roof is a double one, each part being of a circu 
shape, with carved bosses, and about 30ft. high. . 
addition has been made to the edifice by the erecti 
of a vestry on the north side. 


Warwick.—On S. Edmund’s Day the Bishop 
Worcester consecrated the new north aisle that | 
been added to. the Church of All Saints, Warwi 

\and which, with other additions, has cost £2,0! 
The roof of the nave has been elevated several ie 
and eight clerestory windows added on each side, ¢ 
the chancel elongated 16ft. Mr. D. Smith, of Chily 
Coton, was the builder. : i 


SCHOOLS. i 


Lonpon.—At the meeting of the London Sch 
Board, on Wednesday, Mr. Charles Reed, M. 
brought up a report from the Works Committee. 
moved :—‘‘ That the tender of Messrs. Downs &' 
amounting to £9,328, for the erection of a school j 
viding accommodation for 1,213 children, on the 
in New Winchester-street, Islington, be accep 
That the tender of Messrs. L. H. & R. Robe 
amounting to £8,371, for the erection of a sch 
providing accommodation for 1038 children, on 
site in Gloucester-street, Stepney, be accepted. 1 
thetender of Messrs. Cooke & Green, of Marlborou 
street, Blackfriars-road, amounting to £5,758, 
the erection of a school, providing accommoda 
for 788 children, on the site in Creek-road, Dept 
be accepted. That the quantity surveyor’s comt 
sion, amounting to £153, for taking out the qua 
ties in the case of the Gloucester-street, Step 
Schools, be paid direct by the Board.” The res 
tion was agreed to. The following resolution, 
Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, was lost. on a division by 1 
7:—That it be an instruction to the Works C 
mittee to include in the terms of contracts with 
builders of any schools for the Board a power to 
quire sureties, which sureties shall be demanded 
less there are exceptional circumstances rende 
such a course unnecessary.” ite 


———— 


In our notice of the Slow Combustion Grate, 
week, we incorrectly stated that Messrs. Olax 
Hunt were the inventors of the grate. This i 
the case, they being the agents for the patentees 


A new Free Church is about to be erecte 
Ferry-hill, Aberdeen, at a cost of £2,500, | 
designs by Mr. M‘Millan, architect. Sh 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

e do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 

- allotted to correspondence.] 

To OuR RHEADERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

All Letters should be addressed to the EDITOR, 31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

_ Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J, PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
The charge for advertisements'is 6d. per line, of eight 


words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 


series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 


Front Page Advertisements 9d. per line. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


NOTICE, 


The time for sending in the drawings-for the BUILDING 
NEWS School Planning Competition is extended to the 
30th of November, 1872. For particulars, see BUILDING 
NEWS, August 9, 1872, p. 102, and Answers to Correspon- 
lents, September 6, 1872. 


RECHIVED.—P. J. W.—T. A. R.—G. E. & Co.—G. W.—J. 
—G. F. D.—H. & Co.—S. & Co.—S. Bros.—E. W.T.—J. 
M. A. B.—E. T. S.—W. & T.—J.N.—E. F. B.—P.M.—J. 


INE IN DOUBT.—Pray remain there. 


3CHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION.—Several drawings have 
come to hand. Full particulars next week. 


—__—_- 
Correspondence. 


—_—_=>__ 
GRANITE BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


Sir,—I am quite sure that if Mr. Travis, who 
yrote to you last week so lengthily in advocacy of 
he use of granite in buildings, could see, or will 
ven read of, the complete collapse and destruction 
f all the granite buildings in the fire at Boston, 
ie would tell a different tale. For his information I 
opy from a letter just received. The writer says : 
‘Of these granite buildings it may be said, with 
Imost literal exactness, that there is not one stone 
ft upon another that is not torn down, and not 
nly so but the massive stones thus disjointed are 
isintegrated. I picked up and pocketed a piece of 
aarble and a piece of granite of equal size which lay 
longside each other. They had been subjected to 
he same tremendous test. The granite crumbled 
nder my fingers like caked rice, the marble was as 
rm as when it was quarried. All over this tract 
ou may see what must amount to two millions of 
ushels of grains of granite the size of blasting 
owder, reduced to that state not by concussion, 
lark you—for granite splits and does not disin- 
grate, however hard—but by mere heat. It looks 
3if there had been a hailstorm of adamant.” Let 
Ir. Travis forsake granite and try marble with a 
ood brick backing.—I am, &c., E. G. 


ARE ARCHITECTS BORN OR MADE? 


Sim,—Mr. T. Roger Smith, in his very excellent 
cture, declared that ‘‘architects are made, not 
orn.” The assertion can be true only in a limited 
mse, for when we remember that there are archi- 
cts and architects, it must be admitted that, some 
reborn and some are made. Nothing, says the 
eturer, can supply the want of genius; but, surely, 
enius is more a birth or creation than a thing to be 
lanufactured. Architecture does not stand alone 
t this definition. Handel, Mozart, Reynolds, An- 
‘lo, Phidias, Wakeham, Steinbach, Wren, Newton, 
hakespeare, Scott, Dickens, were they made or 


mn? It is, doubtless, true that knowledge, skill, | 


recedent, and examples have helped to build those 
en up, but by their genius—their birthright in- 
ritance—were they enabled to soar so high above 
@ level of mankind. We have not only within 
ach the examples and acquired knowledge which 
lose geniuses had, but, much more, the works of 
eit own hands and a wider range of research, so 
lat if architects are made, surely they ought to rise 
ameasureably above their present position, and even 
excel the noblest ancient examples. That the 
ill of imitation and reproduction has taken the 
ace of originality, invention, and, in fact, the 
sential elements of genius, is partly because the’ 
@ is only too fruitful in architects who are made, 
d beggarly indeed in architects who are born. 
any men enter the profession, but, finding archi- 


tecture ungenial to their nature, the vastest and 
most complete education in the world can never 
make them architects. It is the same with every 
other profession of art and science. Give me that 
man who has left some other calling and taken to 
architecture, not from necessity, but from love and 
predilection, and he will shine in it much more than 
the carefully-nurtured pupil or the man of deep eru- 
dition absorbed in the triumphs of the past. The 
paragraph of the lecture in which the assertion we 
have been discussing occurs is dismissed with tan- 
talising brevity, but I think I cannot do better than 
answer Mr. Smith out of that excellent book of his, 
“The Acoustics of Public Buildings,” at p. 2 :— 

“One word, however, must be said upon the de- 
gree of dependence to be placed upon theoretical 
knowledge. Let it ever be borne in mind that in all 
branches of architectural practice rules and _ princi- 
ples never did, never will, and never can supersede 
the necessity for intelligence, judgment, tact, expe- 
rience, and something of intuitive perception in their 
application. The most successful architects will tell 
you that their judgment of the probable acoustic 
[and architectural] effect of this or that arrangement 
is as much, or more, the result of a sort of instinct 
—a kind of internal perception of what will do or 
what will not do, as it is of the application of a code 
of laws, or a set of rules; and knowledge, to be of 
much value in this department, must be associated 
with a sort of tact, not to say instinct, which is not 
to be gained at once or easily, nor without making 
the subject one of constant observation and thought 
when visiting existing buildings, or when preparing 
or examining designs for new ones.” 

I make no apology for quoting the paragraph at 
length, for such is its depth of truth and warning 
that it deserves to be indelibly impressed upon the 
mind of every student.—I am, &c., 


CHIMNEYS AND FLUES. 


Srr,—Mr. J. P. Seddon, in his letter last week, 
asks :—‘‘ Will not the vast stacks he (‘‘ H.”) admires 
conduct starwards most of the heat of a fire less than 
would suffice to roast an ox?” To answer that 
question from practical observation would neces- 
sitate a starring expedition, combined with a know- 
ledge of the art of cookery, so that, for the present, 
I fear the question must remain one of those lofty 
and soaring unsolyed problems of the day. It may, 
however, be confessed that the principle of all flues 
is to conduct heat out of the rooms rather than into 
them. Far more practical and commonplaceis the 
reference to the flues in Belgravia, 9in. by Qin., 
which answer; and those 14in. by 9in., which do 
not answer, and Mr. ‘Seddon asks me to explain why 
it should be so. My answer is that, although I know 
nothing of the stacks referred to, they are not carried 
sufficiently high into the air. There are a thousand 
things which may possibly detract from the perfect 
working of a flue, and many of them may be alto- 
gether unobserved. Thus the pitch of the roof, 
affecting the rebound of the wind, the presence of a 
lofty tree, the propinquity of across street, of high 
or low buildings, and even the quality of the materials 
with which the flue is built, as well as its size, may, 
in a measure, affect the draught in some winds. It 
is probable, moreover, that a large flue should be 
carried higher than a small one, hence large factory 
flues are invariably carried an, enormous height. 
Neither is it clear that, supposing the positions of 
of the large and small flues in Belgravia were ex- 
changed, that those which answer now would not, 
and vice versd. But a large flue carried well into 
the lighter air is less likely to be affected by changes 
of temperature or wind than a small one which, just 
peeping out of the roof, may answer generally. 

Loftiness will not only prevent the accumulation 
of damp in the flue, but obviate the equality of the 
density or pressure of air on the top and bottom, so 
that a current is always ensured. The rebound of 
the wind, the lowness. of the stack, the pitch of the 
roof, and other objects, may cause a downward 
draught in some winds, and greater height in the 
stack would cure this; indeed, invariably find that 
great height is asafe answer, and a surecure. I do 
not think that so much depends upon the size of the 
flue as its height, smoothness, uniformity, and 
straightness, all of which should be strictly enjoined, 
so that the air pass freely upward. 

The object of the large flue and still larger throat 
is that in any spasmodic fluctuation on the top a 
greater bulk of air would have to be displaced, and, 
as it were, driven back before such change would be 
felt inthe room. This is a principle more fully ex- 
plained in that excellent book, by Mr. T. R. Smith, 
“The Acoustics of Public Buildings,” referred to in 
another letter. The further object of the big throat 
is to imprison, as it were, a great quantity of heated 
air, whose natural tendency is upward, and thus, by 


creating a vacuum to increase the draught, which, 
in its turn, would be regulated by the valve of the 
register. This throat, however, is not absolutely 
necessary for the perfect working of every flue. 

As I have to endeavoured to answer Mr. Seddon’s 
two questions to the best of my ability, allow me, in 
conclusion, on the tw quoque principle, to put two 
to him. First, why do not old large tall stacks re- 
quire artificial aids? Second, why is it that all 
modern small flues and low stacks require pot or 
cowl ?—I am, &e. H. 


Srr,—Mr. Seddon’s letter, in yourissue of the 22nd 
inst., is, in my opinion, both right and wrong. He 
is right in his statement that contracting a house 
flue at the bottom, and opening it wider at the top, is 
almost invariably a panacea against smoky chim- 
neys, but I hold him to be wrong that flues with 
wide throats and contracted outlets are necessarily 
uneconomical, ‘True, our forefathers and the monks 
of old used this system, and had fuel ad libitum at 
their disposal, and could keep large fires going, 
without considering the expense of fuel. True also, 
that we now build our factory chimneys with wider 
outlets at the top, and contracted inlets at the 
bottom. But our reason for departing from the rule 
of our forefathers in this latter respect is to promote 
more rapid combustion of fuel than they required, 
for manufacturers of old rarely, if ever, exceeded 
25lb. pressure of steam per square inch, whereas 
engineers are all now advocating three and four times 
that pressure in the boilers, and I know of instances 
of factories now being advantageously worked with 
boiler pressure up to 1501b. per square inch. This 
being the tendency of the age, we are obliged to leave 
our forefathers’ example, and reverse the order of 
things, putting up chimneys of much larger area 
than was their wont, and reversing their plan by 
making them as much wider at the top than at the 
bottom as possible. But all this, bear in mind, is to 
increase the draught, ergo, the rapidity of com- 
bustion of fuel, and so raise steam to higher pres- 
sure. I do not suppose our ancestors submitted 
to smoky fireplaces any more than we are inclined 
to do, and still we see no instances of their 
departing from their practice of wide throats at the 
bottom. Their building art was not so far advanced 
as ours, their window frames were not so tightly 
fitted ; the same as to the doors; their ceilings were 
seldom underdrawn, and, consequently, their rooms 
contained numerous opportunities in the way of 
niches and crevices wherein air could rush to supply 
the requirements of the chimney draughts. If we 
would obviate smoky chimneys, it must not be in 
the throats of the chimneys, but we must find a 
means of bringing air into the rooms in some con- 
venient place, say, under the hearthstone, whence 
air can be drawn up the chimney, and if the terminal 
rises reasonably higher than the roofs in its imme- 
diate vicinity, a room so provided need never be 
complained of as being smoky. As to economy in 
consumption, this can be insured most certainly by 
building chimneys (as did our ancestors) wide 
throated. But let us follow the good old days in 
another matter—viz., make our fires “upon the 
hearth.” They had no real and sham registers, no 
patent this, that, or the other, but simply piled their 
fuel on a heap and lighted it. If Messrs. Doulton 
would make a firebrick trough, the bottom 3in. or 
4in, thick, the sides 1}in. to 2in. thick, and not more 
than 3in. high, place that in a neatly tiled recess, 
and place fire therein, we should have no rapid 
consumption of fuel; and if air is admitted into the 
vicinity of the fireplace, nay, even into the flue 
above the fire, we should have no smoky chimneys, 
and no extravagant grates. No patent is required, 
for we are only following what has already been 
done by many of your readers when extem- 
porising a fire for boiling -a kettle at a picnic : 
gipsies seldom use grates in their “ fireplaces ;” so it 
is perfectly feasible to get a fire to burn without 
admitting air underneath, and evena housemaid will 
learn in time to do it successfully. I conceive the 
firebrick trough may be made much more architectural 
than any register grate, or dogstove, the front may 
be fluted or panelled, or embossed, the more the 
better, as all excrescences serve to throw off the heat 
better than plane surfaces. 

I fear I have occupied too much of your space, so 
will quickly wind up by saying that in my opinion 
Mr. Seddon has not drawn the correct line between 
smoky chimneys and slow combustion or economy. 
—I am, &e. C. E. 


“CARLISLE LIBERALITY.” 

Srr,—The uncalled for, although partly expected, 
answer to my letter which appeared in your issue of 
the 15th inst., obliges me again tu trespass upon your 
valuable space. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 
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In the first place, Mr. Vynne says, in his letter last 
week, that “their (the Hall Company's) capital is 
limited.” Are we to infer from this that the capitals 
‘of the architects who may compete should be un- 
limited? For the very reason that he thinks it would 
be judicious to give no premiums, I thought it 
judicious that the profession should withhold from 
competing, because our capitals may also be limited. 

Secondly, he says, “The architect who sends in the 
best plan will have the preference, and as there is no 
premium the amount thereof will not have to be 
deducted from his commission, as is usually the case, 
of which little arrangement Mr. Ord is doubtless 
aware.” Respecting the preference being given to the 
architect who may send the best plans, it is question- 
able whether the committee, “not having much ex- 
perience in these matters,” may be able to select the 
best without calling in a professional man, qualified 
and unprejudiced, to assist them in their decision. No 
mention of this, however, is made in the instructions ; 
therefore little hope can be entertained from that 
quarter. 

Again, thirdly, Mr. Vynne goes on to say “that it 
did not occur to the committee that it was necessary 
to advertise that, having selected an architect, they 
would treat him in a straightforward manner, and that 
they did not intend to insult him.” Evidently Mr. 
Vynne cannot be a professional man, or he would 
understand that you cannot, in acase of this kind, 
insult a man by telling him at once what your inten- 
tion is, and what you really mean to do, instead of 
leaving it for him to surmise that your intentions are 
honourable and straightforward. He must understand 
ashe has made this an unlimited competition, the 
probability there is that the majority of the competi- 
tors know nothing of him further than seeing his 
name figure as hon. sec. to a company, of which they 
know eyen less. 

With regard to architects’ estimates being so often 
below the builder’s tender, is not singular at all, and 
may be answered in very few words, and faithfully 
illustrated by the case in question. A company, with 
a limited capital, invites architects to send in com- 
petition drawings for a building with almost un- 
limited accommodation ; competitors are, therefore, 
unduly tempted to keep their estimates of cost as low 
as possible, and, consequently, often even under the 
average. 

I now trust I have fully and satisfactorily ex- 
plained to Mr. Vynne the motives which prompted 
me to ventilate this matter; should he, however, re- 
quire any further information on the subject I would 
beg to refer him to the Hon. Sec. of the Competition 
Committee, Royal Institute of British Architects, or 
to No. 910 of the Burnp1nG News, where he will find 
a code of rules or regulations for the conduct of 
architectural competitions, which I trust may have a 
beneficial and enlightening influence. In conclusion, I 
may only add, with reference to my ‘‘ characteristic 
blundering” in making amuddle of Mr. Vynne’s name, 
I would refer him to your printer, or his own hand- 
writing, as I sent you the original lithographic im- 
pression of instructions as forwarded to me.—lI 
am, &c., 


Durham, November 25. GEORGE ORD. 


GREEK AND GOTHIC. 


Srr,—I have more than once asked ‘* Another Pro- 
testant and Architect” to mention the Gothic building 
that is of equal or surpassing beauty to the Parthenon. 
To do so ought not to be difficult to any one who ina 
. controversy such as this could write ‘‘ that the highest 
form of the beautiful in architecture is to be found 
only in the rigid Dorie of the Parthenon is the sub- 
limest nonsense your pages can contain,” were it not that 
Gothic opinion, like the Gothic style, ‘‘ admits further 
development,” the same writer writing a month after- 
wards that ‘‘all admit the inimitable beauty of the 
Parthenon.” I have also more than once asked him, if 
the Goths have produced a greater work than the frieze 
of the Parthenon, can he tell me its local habitation 
andits name. To answer this ought not to be difficult 
to one who in this controversy has written that greater 
things have been done in sculpture, also in science, 
poetry, and mathematics, than had been done by the 
Greeks, were it not for that ‘‘ variety for which Gothic 
is conspicuous,” the writer’s conclusion having now 
varied to—‘‘I believe that the feats performed by the 
intellectual athletes of Athens have never been ex- 
celled.” And to me it is satisfactory to find that in 
sculpture, at all events, his latest opinion is approached 
by that of Mr. Ruskin: “in Greek the human sculp- 
ture is perfect ”—that celebrated critic not condescend- 
ing to characterise the sculpture of lions, horses, and 
centaurs. I have more than once asked ‘ Another 
Protestant and Architect’ to prove what he says—that 
“‘even Mr. Thomson goes back for inspiration to the 
Egyptian.” He has little difficulty in doing this. He 
“developes” Egyptian into ‘‘Greco-Egyptian,” and 
quotes Mr. Ruskin. The authority in whom he has 
such “ Boswellian faith” says that ‘‘Greek and Egyp- 
tian ornament is mere superficial work, languid and 
lifeless,” and “Greek” and “ Egyptian” being joined 
by a copulative conjunction, and this followed by a 
verb in the singular number (grammatically enough), 
“the above is explanatory of my speaking of the 
Greco-Egyptian style in the works of Mr. Thomson.” 
But Greco-Egyptian, whatever that may be, is not in 
question, and as the greater contains the less, a style is 
something more than the mere character of its orna- 
ment. ‘‘ Another Protestant and Architect’ says 


that ‘‘even Mr. Thomson goes back for inspiration to 
the Egyptian.” 


: I, however, find nothing about either 
Egyptian or ‘“Greco-Egyptian” in the following 


opinions of Mr. Thomson’s works, given by gentlemen 
perhaps as well qualified to judge asis ‘* Another Pro- 
testant and Architect.” 


At the London Architectural Association, Mr. 


Burges, an eminent Gothic architect, thus concluded 
a paper on “ The Architecture of the Future ied 


‘Let me ask you to devote some time to the draw- 


ings of Mr. Thomson, of Glasgow. They represent 
buildings in Greek architecture, but certainly the best 
modern Greek architecture it has ever been my lot to 
BOG. ogee 
to me a question which we might all ask ourselves 
whenever we turn out a design—viz, ‘What would 
the Greeks have thought of it?’ 
factorily, would it not be better for us to try again?” 


Mr. Thomson’s excellent designs suggest 


If answered unsatis- 


Mr. Edward W. Godwin, in a paper read before the 


London Architectural Exhibition Society, thus speaks 
of the works of Mr. Thomson :— 


“In church architecture, the Classic school is 
strongly represented by Mr. Thomson, of Glasgow, 


who contributes three or four designs, possessing far 
more of the genuinely picturesque character of old 


Greek work than anything I know of the ecclesiastical 


work of the school to which they belong.” 


At the annual meeting of the Northern Architectural 


Association, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Vice- 
President remarked :— 


“‘T am no partisan of either side in the battle of the 


styles; for I hold that bad buildings are more fre- 
quently due to the want of art in their designers than 
to any insurmountable peculiarities of the style they 
affect. 
mention the entirely successful designs of Mr. Thom- 
son, of Glasgow, in that, perhaps, least plastic of all 


As a noteworthy example of this, I beg to 


styles—the Greek.” The Vice-President adds:—‘ I 


cannot pass Mr. Thomson’s name without a reference 


to a paper by him in vindication of his favourite style 


read before the Glasgow Architectural Society. I con- 
sider it one of the ablest papers of the year in connec- 
tion with our art.” 


Much of ‘“‘ Another Protestant and Architect’s ” ar- 


gument seems to be founded upon the arrogant as- 
sumption that Greek can have no freedom, while 
Gothic “* must have liberty withal, as large a charter 
as the winds.” 
free, but Greek is free under order and Government— 
free to those who have drunk in the spirit, not merely 


Gothic is free as the wild Indian is 


looked at the letter; ‘‘as broad and general as the 


casing air” to the born poet who has genius to con- 


ceive and express, although it may be ‘‘cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confin’d, bound in,” to the made rhetorician, 
to whose first care in ‘ poetry ” would be a foot-rule 
of trochees and dactyles. If the Greeks had had to 
design for such multifarious society as is ours—to 
clothe our naked and barefaced utilities with the true 
and the beautiful—in what spirit would they have done 
it? Does Greek cease to be Greek merely because it 
has been successfully applied to churches, villas, ware- 
houses, or stables ? Is not Mr. Thomson’s warehouse 
in Union-street, or Mr. Burnet’s at Madeira-court, as 
thoroughly Greek as if it had been built in Athens in 
the time of Pericles; as thoroughly Greek as Sir 
George Scott’s Glasgow University, or Mr. Street’s 
design for the Law Courts is Gothic ? 

But itis the misfortune, if not the fault of Greek 
architecture, that it is perfect—‘tthe Greek seems 
rigidly inimitable in its beauty ”—‘‘the perfect Doric 
of the Parthenon ”—the inimitable beauty of the Par- 
thenon”—“‘its inimitable perfection in virtue of which 
you cannot deviate from the design but to the ruin of 
its beauty,” although a month before there was written 
by the same pen—‘‘ that the highest form of the beau- 
tiful in architecture is to be found only in the rigid 
Doric of the Parthenon is the sublimest nonsense 
your pages can contain ;” and because of its perfec- 
tion it ‘‘admits no further development ;” and if 
man be ‘the paragon of animals,” he willadmit no 
further development by Dr. Darwin. But although 
that which is perfect may admit no further develop- 
ment, it may admit further application—that is, by 
those who know how to apply it, for it is less easy to 
apply Greek than Gothic; but then that is not the 
Greek’s fault. Because that the Greek architecture is 
perfect, or rather, nearer to perfection than any other, 
is the reason why I said that if any consideration is 
given to the plea sometimes urged that to the Church 
ought to be given nothing less than the best achieve- 
ments of human genius, then Greek architecture must 
be much more appropriate than Gothic. Yet see how 
much more ingeniously than ingenuously this is put by 
*« Another Protestant and Architect :” ‘I feel assured 
that Greek shorn of the glories of its pillars and its 
sculpture is hardly worthy of the name ; if this be the 
style Mr. Gildard desires to see in all our churches, 
where is the genius he proposes to lay upon the altar ?” 
I propose to lay no genius upon the altar. 1 say now, 
as I said before, that I look upon Christianity as inde- 
pendent of architecture as a fine art, as independent of 
Greek as of Gothic. But were it dependent in any 
wise upon fine art, it assuredly should have the best. 

** Another Protestant and Architect ” ‘‘ believes with 
Mr. Honeyman that the path of Scottish church archi- 
tecture has been one of progress,” yet Mr. Honeyman 
said that ‘‘it might be fairly questioned whether, after 
all (haying regard to the special requirements of the 
building), the Classic style is not absolutely the most 
suitable for a Presbyterian place of worship.” The 
opinion of Mr. Honeyman, with his large and varied 
experience in church architecture, is well worthy of 
consideration, and, when elected President of the 
Glasgow Architectural Society, he said, in an occa- 
sional address, ‘‘ I had hoped for better things from the 
revival of Gothic architecture than we have yet seen ; 
but if this revival is to lead to nothing better, I fear 
there may be too much truth in what a distinguished 
predecessor in this chair affirmed, that Gothic was but 


_- 


a fashion, the rage of the day, doomed soon to pass o 
to oblivion or contempt, like the patches and periwi; 
of the past, or the crinolines and chignons of {} 
present,” 


“As to the structural superiority of Gothic, Ba 
tholomew says over and over again, ‘ The dynamics; 
Gothic architecture outstrip in their combination — 
economy and skill and beauty all other efforts of t 
architectural practitioner, ancient and moder 
(“ Another Protestant and Architect ” seems als 
have “a Boswellian faith in authorities.”) An en 
nent architect, who probably knows as much of w) 
he is writing as does Bartholomew, says, ‘ Every sto 
in an arch is a wedge, and every stone about it is 
hammer, slowly ti may be, but surely, driving the 
wedges home. There can be no doubt of the fact th 
the introduction of the arch into architecture h 
strewed Europe with ruins; whilst in Egypt a 
Greece, except where deliberately Lor accidental] 
injured or destroyed, we have lintelled structu 
which have stood the test of thousands of years wit 
out showing an open joint or any other symptom 
decay, further than natural disintegration” 
“ Another Protestant and Architect” has the gift 
prophecy, he can perhaps mention the Gothic buildi 
that when two thousand years old will have had 
tained to it as much of its constructive economy 
has now the Parthenon. ee 


‘But the Parthenon isnot legitimate architecture, 
cause its glory is in its sculpture, and that is imitati 
not creative art; Greek architecture is not legitima 
inasmuch as it is the imitation of timber constructio 
Now, although ‘every genuine style of architect 
has carried its sculpture along with it as a proper ¢o 
ponent element essential to the completeness of ey 
important monumental edifice, and the Greek is. 
only style which harmonises with the highest style 
sculpture,” in the first place, the glory of the Part 
non is in itself—* the perfect Doric ’—the inimita 
beauty of the Parthenon ;” and in the second ple 
sculpture is not imitative, but creative art—the fal 
argument, or motive, the grouping and composing, 
action and expression are no less “‘creative” 0 
sculptured frieze than in a written drama or epic. A 
again, it is open to question whether Greek archi 
ture is the imitation of timber construction. It is 
more likely than in the construction of Stonehe 
Tt was not of Greek architecture that Sir Wa 
Scott, to whom Gothic for its revival is infinitely 
debted, wrote— 


Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand, ~ 
’Twixt poplars straight, the osier wand 
In many a freak had twin’d. 


« 


And although Greek architecture were the imitat 
of timber construction, of what is this timber « 
struction the imitation? 

Of Gothic sculpture, the fashionable Gothic ar 
tect of the time, Sir George Scott, seemed to know 
value when he sought Classic in his design for 
London memorial of Prince Albert. Of Gothic 0} 
ment, the fashionable Gothic critic, Mr. Ruskin, 
that it ‘‘stands out in prickly independence, fr 
fortitude,” &c., and that ‘‘we can no more expec 
derive pleasure and profit from an architecture wi 
ornaments are all of one pattern, and whose pi 
are all alike, than we should from a universe where 
clouds are all of one shape.” As ornament is no 
essential, but an accessory, it is not its province t 
independent. Its chief office in architecture is to 
rich—like ‘‘ words that clothe the idea, not 
guise ’—and less in the particular than in the gen 
Arising from the character of the moulding on w 
it isimposed, it enriches it in turn—not as “to th 
a perfume o’er the violet, a wasteful and ridiculous 
cess,” but rather ‘‘ like the sweet south that brea 
upon a bank of violets, stealing and giving odo 
That we cannot expect to derive pleasure and p 
from an architecture whose pillars are all alike 
much as to say that a building is not to be looked t 
as a whole, but is to be seen as a piece of patchw 
bit by bit, pillar by pillar, slate by slate; that it 
been put up in lots to suit visitors, one man’s “‘ ta 
being a boss of thistles of prickly independence, 
another’s a corbel of kail of frosty fortitude. 


A part of “Another Protestant and Architect 
letter professes to be ‘‘explanatory of his pel 
the Greco-Egyptian style in the works of Mr. 7 
son,” from which it now appears that when he wre 
“the solemn porticoes and general rectangular, he 
unnatural stiffness of the Greco-Egyptian style are 
suggestive of the abodes of imperial mummies 1 
ever very popular with country gentlemen of the 1 
teenth century,” he directly referred to the de 
of that architect. If he has seen Holmwood 1 
either in stone and lime, or as illustrated in a boo 
Messrs. Blackie, of Glasgow, he has seen an arch 
tural work full of Greek spirit in alike its compos 
and detail, and that has neither solemnity, heay} 
natural stiffness, nor suggestiveness of the abod 
imperial mummies, but in which, by that know 
which is power, “the very narrow limits within ¥ 
variety is possible in Greek” (to those with 
narrow limits of originating) have been br 
through, and the style is shown to be no less 4 
cable to a cheerful home, replete of elegance an 
finement, and an exquisite grace that the G 
never knew, than to the solemn temples. But 
Holmwood Villa is not by an architect whose S0 
temples are made more solemn by having their | 
concealed by plaster. : 

As to the “metaphysical” distinction bet 
“nature” and“ humanity,” Judge Haliburton has 
before me in “Nature and Human Nature”—mv 
the same thing. 


be 


NovemBer 29, 1872. 


And because that ‘the beauty of abstract lines has 

rest only for the. few, but the beauty of nature is 
t and understood by all,” I suppose the architect is 
pander to the ‘‘all”—that all whose chief interest 

art is in the portrait of her Majesty upon a shil- 
fs As Professor Poynter puts it—‘‘ What they 
we in fact, is an art which shall appeal more 


rectly to minds incapable of appreciating its more 
yyated characteristics ; and this, they persuade them- 
ives, would be a higher development, because ap- 
aling to a wider range—of what ?—not of sympa- 
ies, as they imagine, but in truth, of minds in- 
pable of wide sympathies.” . “It is essential 
‘the very existence of an art that it should have an 
eal of beauty; and no style ever has had such an 
eal of beauty as has the Greek.—I am, &c., 


Glasgow, November 16. THOMAS GILDARD, 


| 


ANOTHER SKETCH BOOK. 
Srr,—I hail with gladness the recent suggestion of 
other BurLDING News Sketch Book, as, I am sure, 
» nearly all of your readers. When, however, 
atters of detail come to be discussed, I do not find 
esame unanimity. Some propose that it shall be 
rried out like its successful predecessor; others that 
shall consist of measured line drawings only. Ob- 
stions are urged against this latter proposal which I 
ed not here quote. J refer in particular to ‘ H.’s” 
ter, last week. This is a case in which it might well 
-said—‘* How happy could I be with either, were 
jther dear charmer away.” ‘This, however, does not 
lye the difficulty. I have pleasure in voting for a 
etch Book consisting of measured examples, and (as 
previous correspondent suggests) that ‘‘sketches ” be 
ly admissible in so far as they are explanatory of 
e other drawings. As regards classification, I vote 
at it be an afterwork. Will not the foregoing prac- 
ally secure both ‘‘ charmers ” ?—I am, &c., 
AIDE-TOL, 
-_—o___—_ 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM FREEHOLD LAND Socrery.—The 
enty-fifth annual meeting of this society was held 
/Tuesday week. The report set forth that the 
eeipts for the past twelve months have been 
7,318 6s. 2d., thus making the total income 
58,318 4s. 2d. The gross profit of the year, in- 
iding the amount brought forward, is £7,516 0s. 6d.; 
dafter payment of interest to depositors, placing 
terest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum to in- 
sting members’ accounts, and discharging all 
rrent working expenses, the balance in favour of 
e society is £5,049 2s. 9d. 


Tun LEEDS PERMANENT BENEFIT BUILDING 
crmty.—The following is the substance of the 
port of the directors to the twenty-fourth annual 
xeting of the members of the society, which is to 
held on Thursday evening, December 5th :—The 
srease of members during the past year is unpre- 
lented, and the increase in the number of shares 
ld is beyond that of any former year. To show 
wat rapid progress the society is making, a com- 
rison of the past year’s operations with the year 
ding November, 1869, has been made, with the 
lowing results:—Increase of contributions, 
3,226 1s. 6d.; do. loans, £18,485 6s. 10d.; do. en- 
mee fees, £313 10s. 8d. The total increase in the 
siety’s income during the year, as compared with 
» income three years ago, is £76,633 16s. 3d. This 
eat development of the society has been accom- 
nied by a corresponding benefit to its members. 
1 the 2nd November, 1872, there was a surplus of 
506 10s. 8d. Out of this sum the directors re- 
mmend that 2s. 11d. per share be paid to those 
mbers entitled to the same until the next annual 
eting. 

Fourty Crry Murvat BciInpincG AnD INvEsT- 
Nt SocrrtTy.—The tenth annual meeting of this 
ciety took place on Monday evening, at the City 
rminus Hotel, Cannon-street. The chair was 
ken by the Lord Mayor, who was supported by 
veral of the directors of the society. ‘The report 
ited that during the past year the amount received 
‘investing shares was £10,730 15s. 4d.; the repay- 
ants on advances amounted to £28,264 17s. 11d. ; 
¢ amount received on deposit was £28,140 15s. 4d.; 
dthe balance to the credit of profit and loss ac- 
unt was £4,859 6s. 10d., out of which the directors 
d declared a dividend on the investing shares at 
e rate of 6 per cent. per annum. The balance 
inding to the credit of the deposit account to 
pt., 1871, was £34,228 10s. 3d.; and at the end of 
é past year the amount was increased by 
,294 Os. 3d., the balance then being £43,522 10s. 6d. 
3 aproof of the great advantage the society had 
en to the investing members, it might be stated 
at the amount paid to them for interest only, since 
’commencement of the society, was £34,908 11s. 3d., 
‘addition to the dividend now declared, which 
mild amount to about £3,700. The total amount 
id for interest on loans and deposits was 
8,129 6s. 5d. 

— <> 


The demolition of the old church of S. Martin, 
rmingham, is heing rapidly proceeded with. 

The foundation stone of a new Temperance Hall, 
cost £338, was laid at Bristol, on Monday. Mr. 
amp, of Barton Hill, is the builder. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Intercommunieation. 


QUESTIONS. 


[2704.] Preserving Joiners’ Work.—Will any 
reader kindly give his opinion as to the best manner 
of preserving joiners’ work fixed in a building which 
is intended to be stained and varnished?—T. C. H. 

[2705.)—Barytes in Paint.—What object is 
gained by using this mineral in paint, and how is its 
presence to be detected ?—W HITELEAD. 


[2706.J]—Tar Paving.—Will some of your nume- 
rous readers kindly give me, in detail, the best method 
of tar paving ?—J. T. J. 

[(2707.]—Coloured Architectural Drawings. 
—Where can I obtain good examples of coloured 
architectural drawings for my private practice and 
study in colouring — something really useful? — 
PROGRESS. 

[2708.] Duties of Surveyors.—Supposing a sur- 
veyor is employed in getting up the usual preliminary 
surveys for a projected railway in the Midland coun- 
ties, or elsewhere, and is otherwise engaged in the 
interests of the company until the Bill is passed, does 
it seem consistent (leaving professional etiquette out 
of the question) for him to go touting for commissions 
amongst the landowners to treat for sale in their 
behalf with the aforesaid company with whom he has 
previously been and may now be acting ?—OBSERVER. 


[2709.] -Brickmaking.—Will any of your corre- 
spondents kindly inform me of the best and cheapest 
way in which to make bricks ? Owing to the increasing 
price of stone in this district, I find it necessary to use 
a larger quantity of bricks. The clay of which I in- 
tend to make the bricks is composed of about three 
parts of clay andone of sand. I shall feel greatly 
obliged if any one will kindly state whether it would 
be cheapest to make by hand or by machinery. The 
cost of making them by hand is about l4s. per m. 
for laboar only. Will you state about the cost of 
making by machinery, and what machine is the best 
and cheapest ?—D. & L., Colne. 


[2710.]—Building in Concrete.—Will some one 
give me some particulars as to the expense of 
machinery, &c., used in building with concrete ?—AN 
OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

(2711.]—Belfry Lights.—I have been somewhat 
dogmatically informed by one of larger experience 
than myself that a combination of three belfry lights 
is not correct. Whether as viewed from the light of 
precedent, or from a structural point of view, a reason 
was not vouchsafed. My own observation leads to the 
following conclusions :—1. That the combination is the 
exception in Medieval examples rather than the rule. 
2. That it is, in modern examples, much less of a rarity. 
Mr. Street makes frequent use of it, a notable instance 
being the great tower in his design for the New Law 
Courts (Embankment site). I notice, however, that 
Mr. Street frequently panels what would otherwise ,be 
the two outer lights. 3, In a structural point of view 
I have been unable to find in it any special disadvan- 
tage. Will any correspondent confirm (vr otherwise) 
my views in a more satisfactory manner than my dog- 
matic informant ?—AIDE-TOI. 

(2712.J—Sanitary Matters —Can any of your 
readers kindly give me the name of town and any 
other information in respect of air-tight vessels for 
emptying cesspools in use in some parts of Germany ? 
—SURVEYOR. 


REPLIES. 


[2668.,—Measuring the Height of Chimney 
Stacks, &c.—In the Burnp1inc News for April 10, 
1868, p. 251, appeared the following method for mea- 
suring the heights of inaccessible points. Having al- 
ready measured some accessible height BC, which is 
(say) 8ft., stand some distance off and hold a rule up- 


E 


right at D (E being the eye), the height B C will cover 
(suppose) 2in. of the rule, and the whole height A C 
will be covered by an exactly proportionate length. 
Then looking up to the point A, supposing the whole 
height covers 6jin. Then 2in.: 8ft.:: 6jin. : 26ft. the 
height of A C.—C. W-F. 

[2675.}—Books, &c., for Articled Pupils.— 
3efore attempting to answer the questions which have 
sppeared on this head, it is worth while to remark how 
yery much information on all sorts of architectural 
questions can be extracted from the professional 
journals; yet I fear much of it is practically wasted, 
because it cannot readily be found when wanted. My 
own plan is to sort the articles as they come out. I 
have a set of blank paper books in which every two 
leaves are pasted together at the top and bottom to 
form pockets ; these pockets are lettered from A to Z 


through the volumes, and I write the names of sub- 
jects on them in their proper place alphabetically. 
Each article, asit appears, is cut out and transferred to 
its appropriate receptacle, and I can find in a moment 
all the information which the Burnp1nc News has 
given on that particular subject. In this way a useful, 
and often a very complete treatise, is obtained on most 
of the branches of building. As the articles are pub- 
lished—in a disconnected form, and at long intervals— 
one reads them and forgets them; or, perhaps, if they 
are on a subject with which one has no special coneern 
at the time, does not read them at all. Sooner or 
later, however, most of them prove to be valuable, and 
it is an immense advantage to find them at a moment’s 
notice, all ready tohand. In the way thus described 
—though it is, perhaps, far from the best that could be 
invented—I find myself coming into possession of an 
architectural cyclopedia more thorough and practical 
than any which has been published in a separate form, 
and with the great merit of being always corrected and 
improved down to the latest date. Amongst the heads 
under which much useful matter has accumulated are 
“ Asphalte,” “ Bricks” (quality, strength, and manu- 
facture of), ‘‘ Brick Churches,” ‘‘ Brick Architecture,” 
“Carpentry and Woodwork ” (a very important series), 
“ Cement” “Chimneys, Factory and other, and Flues,” 
“Concrete Building ” (facts and correspondence which 
can be obtained nowhere else), ‘“‘Coloured Decorations,” 
“Church Arrangement,” ‘Dilapidations,” ‘* Drainage 
of Towns, Houses, and Fields,” ‘‘ Domes,” ‘Drawing,’’ 
‘“ Poundations,” ‘Fireproof Construction” (facts about 
nearly all the systems ever adopted), ‘* Glass and Glass 
Painting,” ‘“‘ Grates and Stoves,” ‘* House Planning,” 
“ Heating Apparatus,” ‘Iron Girders, Wrought and 
Cast,” ‘Iron Roofs,” ‘‘ Ironwork. Design of,” “* Icono- 
graphy,” ‘‘ Limes,” “Lightning Conductors,” ‘‘ Metal- 
work,” “Mortar,” ‘‘ Masonry ” (an excellent and prac- 
tical group of papers), “ Mouldings,” ‘‘ Organs,” 
‘‘Plumber’s Work” (a series in which, by the way, I 
should be glad of practical information about water 
supply, closets, and sanitary apparatus), “Schools and 
School Planning,” “Staircases,” ‘* Strong-rooms and 
Safes,” ‘* Slates,” ‘Tiles,” ‘‘ Terra-cotta,” “Varnishes,” 
“Ventilation,” ‘‘ Walks, Construction of Gravel,” 
“ Walls, Hollow,” anda multitude of minor matters 
which I have passed over in the list. The articled 
pupil who has familiarised himself with all you have 
published on the above points will be by no means 
backward in the study of his profession, and with this 
remark I will proceed to the question of books. I 
may first remark, however, that those who have the 
BUILDING News bound would gain most of the adyan- 
tages described if they would make and fill up from 
week to week an index of subjects embracing all the 
volumes. I find, on referring to the appropriate head- 
ing in my list, that a somewhat extensive catalogue of 
“Architectural Works at the South Kensington Museum 
Library” appeared in the BurLpInG NEws of January 
26th this year. Strictly elementary works, however, 
belong to a different class; though I have no great 
faith in books that are ‘‘adapted,” as the phrase is, 
“to the meanest understanding.” The student, how- 
ever young, will do well to study the best books he 
can get, and ask or search for information about those 
points in them which may as yet be too hard for him. 
Perhaps the most thoroughly useful work that can be 
named as embracing the whole range of an architect’s 
business strictly so-called is Viollet le Due’s “* Diction- 
naire Raisonné de l’Architecture.” It is so univer- 
sally known that it is, perhaps, superfluous to mention 
it. Its style is marvellously lucid, and so are the 
multitude of drawings by which all constructive details 
are explained. If I were to recommend a pupil to buy 
one book, it would certainly be this, even if he had 
to spend a few weeks in learning French enough to 
readit. Asa rule, architectural knowledge is not, and 
perhaps cannot be, acquired so much by reading as by 
studying actual buildings and careful drawings of them. 
Some of the best architectural publications have no 
letter-press at all, simply scale drawings and views. 
On construction, beyond Viollet le Duc, I know very 
few works that are quite satisfactory. Tredgold’s 
“Carpentry,” if used with discrimination, may teach 
something; but the student must remember that Tred- 
gold's knowledge was almost limited to the mediocre 
work of his own times, and that there is a whole 
world. of wood construction, of the highest class, which 
he had scarcely heard of. Dempsey’s ‘‘Builder’s Guide” 
is a useful little book as far as it goes—that is to say, 
the modes of construction which it recommends are 
better than the pupil would be likely to devise by the 
light of nature, though much more admirable ones 
may often be found in old buildings. It is the vice of 
most modern treatises on construction that they are 
written by men who ignore all construction except the 
trumpery sort now in popular use, and who, instead 
of explaining how to build well, merely explain how 
to build according to the most debased practices of 

the trade. Really good construction may be learned 
with far more certainty from old buildings, for time 

has destroyed long since all that were originally faulty 
in this respect. Dobson’s “Art of Building” is a 
more elementary book than Dempsey’s, but the same 
remarks apply to it. Mr. Burges’s lectures on glass 
painting and other subjects are very good and sugges- 
tive. Paley’s ‘‘Essay on Mouldings” is a valuable 
little book for the student, so is Mr. Sharpe’s “‘Window 
Tracery,” and so also are the small volumes on archi- 
tecture and ornament published by Mr. Parker, of the 

Strand. Architectural knowledge, however, has to be 

extracted from an immense number of sources—not 
by reading, but by examination of plans and drawings, 
by comparing one with another, and, above all, by 
measuring and sketching actual work. Brandon’s 
*« Analysis,” Parker’s ‘‘ Glossary of Architecture,” and 

Rickman’s, Bloxam’s, or Paley’s ‘‘ Manuals of Archi- 
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tecture,” may help to show the pupil, in the first in- 
stance, how this may be done. Fergusson’s ra History 
of Ancient Architecture” gives a general notion of all 
the styles ever practised in different ages and coun- 
tries, and shows their relation one to another. It is, 
perhaps, the best book in existence with this particular 
purpose, but it does not go into detail. Detail, _how- 
ever, whether constructive or decorative, is an 
essential thing, and must be studied bit by bit from 
separate works. Willis’s ‘‘ Treatise on Vaulting ” ex- 
plains the formation of vaults, and throws a light on 
the main construction of the most important Gothic 
buildings everywhere. Garbett’s “‘ Elementary Treatise 
on Design” also contains some short but lucid expla- 
nations of this and allied subjects, with much ingenious 
theorising, which will not always bear the test of facts. 
Murray’s “Handbooks of the English Cathedrals” 
form a very good introduction to the study of those 
important monuments, and Bowman and Crowther’s 
“Churches of the Middle Ages” and Brandon’s ‘‘Parish 
Churches” will do the same to the buildings to which 
they relate. Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘Church Arrange- 
ment” contains a great deal of valuable matter in a 
small space ; but, like Liebig’s extract of meat, it wants 
diluting and flavouring to make it palatable. Gailha- 
baud’s “Monuments,” a quarto in five volumes, con- 
tains fine plates of very fine buildings, both in France 
and elsewhere. Johnson’s ‘‘ French Architecture” 
and Nesfield’s and Norman Shaw’s ‘‘ Sketches” do the 
same, and Mr. Burges’s book of measured drawings of 
French work, lately published, is a guide to the prac- 
tical minutze of many items of Medieval detail. Mr. 
Street’s works on Italy (‘‘ Brick and Marble Architec- 
ture”’) and Spain are invaluable, and comparatively in- 
expensive. Domestic architecture may be well studied 
from Verdier and Cattois’ ‘“‘ Architecture Civile et 
Domestique,” and from Turner and Parker’s “English 
Domestic Architecture.” Revoil’s ‘“ Architecture Ro- 
mane du Midi de la France” has a splendid series of 
examples of the most refined Romanesque work; and 
this and Darteiu’s ‘‘Architecture Lombardo-Byzantine” 
are worththeir cost, if it were only to show thestudent 
what architectural drawing is really like. Mr. Ruskin’s 
architectural works, the “Seven Lamps” and the 
“‘ Stones of Venice,” ought to be read by every student, 
not because he will get any vast quantity of facts out 
of them, but because they will give him a noble concep- 
tion of what his art has done in the past, and may do 
again. One other suggestion occurs to me—not on the 
books that are most worth obtaining, but on a supple- 
ment to books, which may in some cases supersede 
them altogether. Itis nowtwenty or thirty years 
since buildings were first photographed. Photographs 
of them are incomparably more accurate and expres- 
sive than drawings, and yet, with the exception of 
Seddon’s ‘‘ Rambles in the Rhine Provinces ” and two 
or three others, they have never been applied to archi- 
tectural books. These photographs cannot usually be 
obtained as they are wanted. Forinstance, I am now 
in want of some of Mayence Cathedral, and do not 
know where to get them. They must be picked up, 
one by one, as they happen to make theirappearance in 
the shops, no matter whatis the building they illus- 
trate, so long as itis agood one. They may often be 
bought for a few pence each, some of them as stereo- 
scopic slides, some of them of carte de visite size, and 
some as unmounted scraps. Im this way, accurate 
views of the most interesting buildings of Europe, and 
even of Asia, may, in course of time, be brought together; 
not mere elevations, but views from all positions, 
which very often serve to explain each other. Then, 
for the best way of using them. One picks up, per- 
haps, in this way, two or three exterior and interior 
views of some important building, say Chartres Cathe- 
dral. The next thing, if one has never been there, is 
to find a plan of it, perhapsin Fergusson’s History, 
or Viollet le Duc’s Dictionary, or King’s ‘ Study-book 
of Architecture ” (which, by the way, has an admirable 
collection of French, German, and Belgian Churches), 
and to make out the different points in the photo- 
graphs from the plan. A small magnifying-glass is 
very useful here, andas we use it we shall see how 
much more beautiful are the details of the work, as 
photography shows them to us, than we should be led 
to suppose from any woodcut, or even engraving. But 
the great gain in comparing plans and sections with 
photographs is the clear understanding which it gives 
of the design, of the way in which the architecture 
grows out of the planning and construction, and in 
which the differences of arrangement which characterise 
different ages and countries shape themselves into con- 
spicuous differences of external outline. As photo- 
graphs of particular buildings accumulate in this way, 
it is well, as opportunity offers, to look through such 
a library as the South Kensington one for information 
about any of them which are interesting. We may 
thus make slight but useful sketch plans or sketch 
sections, with notes about the date, the materials, the 
dimensions, and many other points of interest, and so 
put together, in time, at very small cost, a series of 
valuable little monographs of some of the finest build- 
ings in the world. This does not do away with the 
necessity for seeing the buildings, but it is the best of 
all preparations for it, and gives double interest to 
them when they are seen. Unfortunately, it only 
seems practicable with regard to cathedrals and works 
of similar magnitude, as photographers apparently 
think parish churches and domestic architecture be- 
neath their notice.—C. 


[2697.,—Colours to Represent Materials. — 
Roofing slate, indigo and lake; ridge tile and eave 
spouting, indigo; flooring tiles, crimson lake (very 
light); Yorkshire hearths and landings, Prussian blue 
or cobalt. The same colours will do for plan, &c. ; the 
section much darker.—T. C. S. 


[2699.]—Construction of Roof.—yYour corre- 
spondent has evidently been stealing a march on the 
architects, and now finds himself ‘in a hole”—not a 
very deep one, indeed, as any carpenter can answer his 
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question about the “spars.” If he gives up the idea 
of running the porch into the main roof, and ‘ hips” 
the former, he can then get the water from A to B 
without any difficulty.—IGNoTUS. 


[2700.]—Surveying.—The usual method of find- 


ing the area of a triangle when plotted is A C x Pe 
= area. If correctly plotted, A B2 + BC? = A D2 4 
D C2 + 2(B D2). This calculation is soon done by 
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A D C 


means of a table of squares, as it is simply a matter of 
addition, If the triangle be not plotted, then, by cal- 


B 
culation, AB: AC::BD:BC, therefore AB x BC 


AC 
= BD. Having BD, proceed as before for the area— 


viz., AC x BD. «o, w. ¥.” will find this process 


9 
in most cases Somewhat shorter than the formula given 
by him. A scale of 4 chains to the inch will answer 
his purpose, but 6 chains to the inch could be used if 
the plotting were carefully done.—KARL. 


[2700.]—Surveying.—After you have plotted your 
plan, run a perpendicular from the base line to the oppo- 
site angle; then multiply the base and perpendicular 
together, divide the product by 2, and the quotient 
will be the area, About half a chain tolinch. 100 
links to a chain, Only by logarithms.—T, C. 8. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Courts’ BANK AND Mr. BE. W. Puein.—On Thurs- 
day week Mr. Glasse, on behalf of Messrs. Coutts & 
Co., bankers, applied to Vice-Chancellor Malins, in 
London, for an injunction to restrain Mr. Edward 
Welby Pugin, architect, of Ramsgate and London, 
from holding himself out as a partner ofthe firm. It 
appeared that Mr. Pugin had mortgaged the Granville 
Hotel at Ramsgate to the firm for the purpose of 
securing the repayment of -various advances, amount- 
ing altogether to over £100,000, and that Mr. Pugin 
having failed to repay the advances the firm entered 
into possession of the hotel, whereupon he threatened 
that he would do them some serious injury. Subse- 
quently he wrote to the firm, stating that in conse- 
quence of difficulties, and the pressure of creditors, 
he was about to sign a petition, that he might be ad- 
judicated a bankrupt, in which petition, a copy of 
which he had forwarded to them, he described him- 
self as a partner of Coutts & Co.,in the character of 
hotel-keepers and wine merchants. The motion 
was ordered to stand over till the second seal day 
after term, to allow Mr. Pugin an opportunity of 
adducing evidence in support of his allegation that 
he is a partner of the firm. 


PoLttuTiIneg A CANaAuL.—Vice-Chancellor Bacon 
had before him on Monday the case of the Warwick 
and Birmingham Canal v. Burman. It was a suit to 
which Mr. Burman was made defendant, as represent- 
ing for legal purposes the Local Board of Health of 
Balsall Heath, a district near Birmingham, the object 
of the suit being to prevent the Board from continu- 
ing to pollute the canal by discharging sewage into 
a stream called Spark Brook, which faces the canal. 
The matter was some time ago before the Court, 
when the Local Board gave an undertaking to take 
steps to abate the nuisance. The plaintiffs now 
moved for an injunction, on the ground that nothing 
effective had been done by the Board.—The Vice- 
Chancellor granted an injunction, not to be put in 
force for two months, in order to give further time 
to take effective measures to abate the nuisance. 
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S. Pauu’s.—The Atheneum hears with dismay 
that a plan is under consideration for decorating the 
spaces under the apsidal windows of S. Paul’s with 
intarsia work, such as M. de Triqueti designed with 
lamentable, not to say ridiculous, results for the walls 
of Wolsey’s Chapel, at Windsor. Our contemporary 
does not object to the use of intarsia work in S. Paul’s, 
in the place proposed, provided that it is designed 
and executed by competent artists, but is of opinion 
that if anything approaching the panels at Windsor, 
in weakness of design, conception, and execution, be 
placed in S. Paul’s, the result will be to add another 
to those blunders which, it had hoped, ended with 
the wretched glass transparencies in windows which 


presented a magnificent opportunity for decorative 
art. 


—— 


Lonpon INTERNATIONAL Exurprrton, 1873. 
first meeting of the Committee on Recent Scient 
Inventions and Discoveries was held on Wednes¢ 
last, in Stanhope Lodge, Kensington Gore. Ame 
those present were, Major-General H. D, 
C.B., Dr. C..W. Siemens, F.R.S., Dr. E 
land, F.R.S., Dr. D. S. Price, Mr. J. Ramsbott, 
Mr. C. F. Beyer, Major Donnelly, R.E., and Ma 
Frank Bolton. It was considered that the ¢] 
should consist of objects the excellence a 
of which are considered by the Committee of 
to be so great as to render it undesirable that 
introduction to the public should be delayed 1 
proper year for their exhibition as an in 
manufacture. » The committee suggested as 
subjects for exhibition in the class all new m 
preserving stone, or of rendering wood incomb 
or of purifying*water, or of copying forms i 
or metal by mackinery, &c. The applications 
admission it is arranged must be sent in before 
31st January, 1873, and the goods delivere 
12th March, 1873. 


Royau ArcnirecruraAL Mussum. — T 
session of art-workmen’s drawing and me 
classes will be opened at this Museum on | 
evening, December 2, at 7 o’clock, p.m., and will 
continued on each succeeding Monday, Wednesd 
and Friday, evening, until Friday December 
Admission, 6d. per week, payable in advance— 
trance fee (payable on entering name), 2s. ug 


will extend over a whole year. The second se 

will commence after Christmas, when a course 
practical descriptions of the figure sculpture in 
Museum willbe given by Mr. J. F. Redfern. A cot 
of practical lectures on metal work will also be. 
livered by Mr. Joseph Peard. | vs 


Roya Acapemy Lxecrurrs.—A few cards 
admission to these lectures have been placed at 
disposal of the Council of the Royal Institute 
British Architects, and may be had on applida 
to the secretary. ay 


Freeinc THE Lonpon Bripers.—Colonel Ac 
M.P., headed a deputation of the Metropolitan Be 
of Works on Saturday, the object of which was 
ask Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe to aid the Boar 
freeing the whole of the London bridges from toll 
means of a further continuation of the coal andy 
duties. These bridges are about twelve in num 
and include, besides the bridges over the That 
one over Deptford Creek, and one or two over 
River Lea. The Prime Minister promised that 
representations made should be well considered, 
that the Cabinet should be consulted upon the mat 


Sanirary Orricers.—The Saturday Review 
an article on the New Public Health Act, saj 
remains to be seen how far the local authorities 
be induced by the prospect of having half the s! 
ries of their officers paid out of the Imperial 
venue to fall in with the wishes of the Local 
vernment Board. It may probably be taker 
certain that the majority of them will do so with 
hesitation. It will be so clearly better, for exam 
that three sanitary districts should unite to pa 
medical officer £150 a year, the Local Governn 
Board making up his salary to £300, than 
these same parishes should pay £100 a year eae 
three inferior men, the Local Government Bi 
contributing nothing, that even the average rt 
payer may in the end be trusted to take ther 
view of his representatives’ duty in the matter. 
sanitary authorities which may be expected to re 
the offer of the Local Government Board are of 
kinds—a few large towns, proud of their succes 
sanitary administration hitherto, and resenting a 
thing that even looks like a suggestion from with 
and districts in which, either from sheer obstinac: 
from a corrupt desire to keep off prying eyes, 
authorities prefer paying the whole salaries of 
competent officers to paying half the salaries 
competent officers. As regards the former class 
harm can come of their refusal. ; i 


Tur BIRTHPLACE oF Porz.— F.S. A.” writes 
Readers who are interested in such subjects may be 
to be informed of the melancholy fact that the old hi 
in Plough-court, Lombard-street, in which the _ 
Pope was born andreared, and where first he “It 
in numbers,” is being pulled down, and that by 
end of the present week not a vestige will remat 
the old shop front in which the elder Pope exhil 
his haberdashery. The shop continued to be a 
berdasher’s until a comparatively recent date, ! 
which it was occupied by a firm of well-known 
mists. aN 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


ayy tts the exception of the Royal Society 
(which was originated in 1645, and in- 
corporated by Royal Charter in 1663) and 
the Society of Antiquaries (founded in 1707, 
incorporated in 1751), the Society of Arts is 
the oldest of our learned societies. The 
Royal Institution is forty-five years its junior, 
the Literary Society sixty-nine years, the 
Geological fifty - three, the Geographical 
seventy-six, the Institute of Engineers sixty- 
four, of Architects no less than eighty years, 
while it did fourteen years’ good service for 
Art before the Royal Academy existed. 
Though it has now reached the respectable 
age of one hundred and eighteen years, the 
Adelphi institution gives abundant evidence 
of being quite as vigorous as the youngest of 
its fellows, while no one will say that its 
career has been less useful or successful than 
any of theirs. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to estimate the value of the benefits conferred 
upon mankind through its means since pa- 
triotic Mr. William Shipley, drawing master 
in the Strand, and brother of the Bishop of 
S. Asaph, set on footthis scheme of his touch- 
ing arts, manufactures, and commerce in 1754, 
the year, by the way, James Watt, then a 
young man of eighteen, of whom the world 
had not yet heard, came to London to work 
in the shop of a mathematical instrument- 
maker. The first meeting of the Society was 
held on the 29th of March in Rawthmell’s 
coffee-house, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
The pioneers numbered only a dozen, and 
included Lord Folkestone, Lord Romney, the 
Bishop of Worcester, the Rev. Dr. Stephen 
Holes, and Shipley himself, who acted as 
secretary. They put forth an address to the 
public, which is worth quoting: ‘+ Some of 
the nobility, clergy, gentlemen, and mer- 
chants, having at heart the good of their 
country, have lately met together in 
order to form themselves into a society for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce in Great Britain, by bestowing 
rewards from time to time for such produc- 
tions, inventions, or improvements, as shall 
tend to the employing of the poor, to the in- 
crease of trade, and to the riches and honour 
of this kingdom, by promoting industry and 
emulation ; and though at present their plan 
is not complete, yetit has, nevertheless, been 
resolved to make a beginning in manner fol- 
lowing—yviz., for cobalt, madder, and draw- 
ings, &c.” We have only to reflect on what 
was the condition of England at this date in 
order to appreciate the object of the foun- 
ders. Without entering into particulars, it 
may be stated generally that the state of the 
country with respect to the arts, the manu- 
factures, and all those things in which the 
public wealth of the community consists, was 
at that time considerably inferior to that of 
Holland, the Netherlands, France, and some 
of the Italian States. The Society set to work 
at once to carry out its programme, by offer- 
Ing the following rewards (1) £30 for the 
ene of cobalt found in England ; (2) 
30 for madder grown in this country ; (3) £15 
for the best drawing by boys and girls under 
fourteen, and a similar sum for the best draw- 
ing by boys and girls between that age and 
Seventeen. Such was the modest beginning 
made by Shipley and his friends. What has 
the institution done since? The true answer 
to that question is to be found in the Tran- 
Sactions and the Journal of the Society, 
which extend, we believe, to over one hun- 
dred volumes. However, the former publica- 
ion did not make its appearance until 1784, 
while the latter only dates from 1851. But 
before it had completed its second decade the 
Society had_ given the following among other 
rewards: Eight gold and four silver medals 


for treatises on the culture of wheat, barley, 
&e. ; six gold and five silver medals for the 
sowing of acorns; eight gold and seven silver 
medals for the planting of Scotch firs; four 
gold medals for English elms; the same for 
chestnuts. Upwards of £1,600 had been 
granted in premiums to growers of madder, 
for raising hemp £430, burnet £100, various 
kinds of grass £245, lucerne £80, carrots £75; 
for stocks of bees four gold and three silver 
medals were granted, besides £115 in money ; 
for beeswax £35, and so on. Nine gold 
medals had been awarded to gentlemen ‘ for 
eminent services ” in connection with the in- 
stitution, among the recipients being its 
earliest president, Lord Folkestone, . Lord 
Romney, who succeeded him, and our good 
friend, William Shipley. The first of there 
medals was designed and presented to the 
Society by Flaxman. Te 

Many inventions given to the public, as 
Mr. Henry Dircks remarks, ‘‘ have remained 
unknown, except to scientific readers, until 
accident has brought them before enterprising 
manufacturers and others, for more than sixty 
years, abundant proof of which may be ob- 
tained from the ‘Transactions of the Society 
of Arts.” Certainly, in thisSociety inventors 
have always found the best of friends and 
protectors. When attempts were made to 
introduce saw-mills into this country from 
Holland they were violently opposed, be- 
cause it was apprehended that the sawyers 
would be deprived by them of the means of 
getting a living. Nearly every useful inven- 
tion or discovery has, needless to say, met 
with opposition on similar grounds. In the 
year 1700, when one Houghton laid before 
the nation the advantages of such a mill, he 
expressed his fears that it might excite the 
rage of the populace. What he dreaded 
actually took place, as Beckmann tells us, 
sixty-eight years later, when an opulent 
timber merchant, by the desire and approba- 
tion of the Society of Arts, caused a saw-mill, 
driven by wind, to be erected at Limehouse 
under the direction of James Stansfield, who 
had learned in Holland and Norway the art 
of constructing and managing machines of 
this kind. A mob assaulted and pulled the 
mill to pieces. The damage done was, how- 
ever, made good by the nation, and some of 
the rioters were punished. A new mill was 
shortly afterwards erected, which was suffered 
to work without molestation, and, thanks to 
the encouragement of the Society, saw-mills 
became common all over the country. As 
early as the year 1760, the Society offered 
premiums for a machine for spinning six 
threads of wool, cotton, flax, or silk at one 
time, and requiring only one person to work 
and attend to it. The idea was taken up by 
James Hargreaves, then a poor weaver ina 
cotton factory near Blackburn, who produced 
the machine which was the origin of the 
celebrated ‘‘spinning jenny.” In 1795, Alvis 
Senefelder, an actor of Munich, having adis- 
covered the art of lithography, first attempted 
to apply it to the printing of music, but it 
was not till some years later, and after many 
failures, that he succeeded in working the 
process to his satisfaction. ‘The Society in 
1819 awarded its gold medal to Senefelder, 
as the inventor of the process, and its silver 
medal to his countryman, Hulmandel, for an 
improved process. 

It ought never to be forgotten that before 
the Royal Academy was constituted the 
Society aided Art, and before schools of design 
were thought of it encouraged drawing and 
painting by medals and other rewards. In 
the early days of its existence it did much to 
excite among the nobility and gentry, as well 
as among the middle and lower classes, a 
knowledge and love of art, and we find in the 
lists of competitors for the Society’s prizes 
the names of many sons and daughters of the 
peerage. The first silver medal was pre- 
sented in 1757 to Lady Louisa Grenville for 
a drawing. ‘The reputation acquired by 
artists whose works were seen and criticised in 
the Society’s rooms, we are told, ‘‘ occasioned 


an application to be made for an exhibition to 
be held in the large room.” This was granted 
gratuitously for several years, and the first 
public exhibition of the works of British 
artists in the metropolis was held at the 
Society’s house in the Strand in 1760, and 
hence arose ‘the annual exhibitions of the 
rival artists.” There can be no doubt that 
the Royal Academy sprung from the Society 
of Arts, since the first programme of the 
former body, which, as we have said, was 
formed in 1768, expressly refers to the ex- 
ample of the Society. Moreover, it can 
claim to having conferred honorary rewards 
on many of the greatest English artists, such 
as Nollekens, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Bacon, 
Flaxman, Mulready, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Wyon, Millais, &c. Cosway, the painter, 
received the first prize ever awarded, when 
he was only fifteen years of age. His por- 
trait of Dr. Templeman, the Society’s secre- 
tary from 1760 to 1769, may be seen in the 
hall at the Adelphi. The late Sir W. Ross, 
miniature painter to the Queen, obtained 
his first prize from the Council in 1807, when 
he was only twelve years of age, for a drawing 
of Wat Tyler. The total amount distributed 
in premiums and bounties by the Society ex- 
ceeds considerably the sum of £100,000. It 
ought to be mentioned that the Society, after 
migrating hither and thither during the first 
twenty years of its existence, ultimately, in 
1774, took up its locale in the present 
building, which was erected for it by the 
Brothers Adam on the site of Durham House, 
the town residence of the Bishop of Durham. 
And here there is a curious story to be told. 
Two years later, that is in 1776, the Society 
which had done so much for art pro- 
posed to the recently-elected R. A.’s that 
they should paint the Great Council Room 
in the Adelphi with figures ‘ analogous 
to the views of the institution,” and be re- 
munerated by the public exhibition of their 
works therein. The Academy, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at its head, refused, which was un- 
grateful, to say the least. However, James 
Barry, to his honour be it said, member of the 
Academy though he was, volunteered to deco- 
rate the room, without fee or reward of any 
kind. When he made the offer he had, it is 
said, only fifteen shillings in his pocket. The 
result is before us. The Society was not un- 
grateful to Barry. He died on the 25th of 
February, 1805, aged 65. His corpse was 
placed in the Great Hall, where it lay until 
the 8th of March, when it was conveyed to 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, attended by the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-Presidents, and many members 
of the Society. The remains of this public- 
spirited artist were deposited between those 
of Sir Christopher Wren and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. In memory of its deceased friend, 
the Society of Arts, following the graceful 
custom observed on the Continent, was de- 
sirous in later years to place a commemorative 
tablet on the house in which James Barry 
lived, which was 36, Castle-street, Oxford- 
market. It happens that there are two streets 
of this name in Oxford-market, each contain- 
ing a house numbered 36, but which of them 
the artist resided in cannot be ascertained. 
Had the Society of Arts done nothing more 
than what we have narrated it would be 
entitled to be considered one of the most 
valuable of our public corporations. But it 
has accomplished much more than is included 
in this imperfect epitome of its labours: it 
can claim the credit of having given an im- 
mense impetus to the movement for improved 
dwellings for the labouring classes ; it has, 
as we have seen, induced the planting of 
millions of trees in the United Kingdom ; it 
has encouraged the reclamation of waste lands, 
improved the education of the people, has 
taken an active part in improving our postal 
system, it may be said to have created the 
straw plait trade of this country, has exposed 
unjust and injurious monopolies, fiscal re- 
strictions, and laws damaging to trade and 
commerce. For many years the Society pro- 
moted the improvement of our fisheries, and 
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the supply of the metropolis with fish by land- 
carriage, and it has provided—and is still 
providing—increased and cheaper supplies of 
food for the people. It has from time to 
time raised guarantee funds in aid of public 
objects, such as the International Exhibitions 
of 1851 and 1862 (in the latter case the 
guarantee amounted to nearly half a million 
of pounds). And all this has the institution 
done without deriving the slightest pecuniary 
advantage from any of the objects it has 
carried out. As a professional contemporary 
the other day justly observed, it has been the 
friend and advocate of all classes, and has 
never taken a fee or given rise to a scandal. 


The income of the Society is derived from 
the subscriptions of from 3,000 to 4,000 
members, but it is bespoken every year; the 
demands upon it are incessant, and it is eager 
to meet them. Great as are the results it has 
already achieved, it is anxious to ‘lengthen 
its cordsand strengthen its stakes,” that it may 
achieve still greater things, and in order to 
enable it to do this the Society makes an appeal 
to the public. To quote from the official 
address we have received, ‘‘ the Council feel, 
and have long felt, that compared with the 
magnitude and breadth of the field for the 
Society’s operation, its action has been 
necessarily limited, owing to the fact that the 
Society has never possessed any funded 
property or endowment, by means of which 
competent men could be secured to conduct 
specific lines of investigation in the interests 
of the arts, manufactures, and commerce.’ It 
has at all times expended its annual income 
at the time it was received, and it is now felt 
more strongly than ever that if the Society 
is to continue to extend its work, it cannot 
hope to do so by means of annual subscrip- 
tions alone. It is, therefore, proposed to 
raise an endowment fund, out of which 
the necessary cost of such continued and 
systematic lines of investigation may be 
defrayed.” In other words, the Society 
of Arts appeals to manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and others, of known wealth, to 
help it to raise a fund of at least £100,000 to 
enable the Society to carry on its work with 
increased advantage to the community. Surely 
no arguments are needed, after what we 
have said, to enforce this appeal. While 
large funds are solicited and bequeathed for 
the alleviation or the mitigation of evil, com- 
paratively little has as yet been bestowed 
on measures coming within the scope of the 
objects of the Society of Arts, for the preven- 
tion of evil, by promoting the extension of 
existing fields of industry and the creation 
of new ones. We have little doubt that the 
Society will attain its object, as it richly de- 
serves to do from its past antecedents. 


———.—____—_ 


THE BLACKPOOL MARKET 
COMPETITION. 


fee Blackpool Local Board recently de- 

termined to erect a new market and 
offices, at a cost of £7,000, and invited designs 
in open competition. Forty-seven sets were 
received, and acting on the advice of a pro- 
fessional arbiter, the Board awarded the first 
premium of thirty guineas to Messrs. W. &J. 
Hay, of Liverpool. 


Some of the unsuccessful competitors, if 
the local press is to be believed, had friends 
in several members of the Board, and when 
these gentlemen found that the premiums had 
not been awarded in the direction of their 
wishes, they discovered that the idea of a new 
market was altogether an unnecessary one, 
and that, with a little alteration, the present 
building was quite sufficient for all purposes. 
The Board was accordingly induced to resolve 
that the Town Surveyor be instructed to carry 
out some alterations at the present market, 
and be paid in addition to his salary at the 
rate of 24 per cent. on the cost of the work. 
They next resolved that the site next the fish 
market be covered with a glass roof, and the 
plans for which be obtained by a competition 
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exclusively confined to local men. This time, 
it was determined the work should not pass 
out of the town. Six designs were received, 
and one was selected, by Messrs. Garlick, Park, 
& Sykes, at an estimate of £2,940. The whole 
of the six competitors could not, of course, 
be appointed, anda fresh squabble has arisen 
over the selection made. 

With this second competition we have no- 
thing to do; the question is, are the members 
of the Blackpool Local Board to be allowed 
to ignore the first? A correspondent of the 
local. journal, who appears to be conversant 
with all the facts of the case, recommends 
Messrs. W. & J. Hay to bring an action 
against the Board for the full amount of their 
commission on the estimated outlay of £7,000. 
We trust some step may be taken to awaken 
the Board to a sense of its unwarrantable 
conduct in the matter. It would, however, 
be an interesting thing to inquire who is 
primarily responsible for the breach of faith. 
Town councillors, we know, are not always 
animated by the highest sense of honour. 
But architects are supposed to be governed 
by correct motives, and we hope that no im- 
pression of disappointment will prevent the 
local architects vindicating what is right. 
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A RAMBLE IN MANCHESTER. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE prevailing characteristics of the 

architecture of Manchester are monotony 
and dulness. Picturesqueness, variety, 2s- 
thetic adaptation of architectural forms to 
the marked peculiarities of the city and its 
atmosphere, are invariably disregarded. ‘The 
huge warehouses and blocks of offices form- 
ing the commanding objects in the principal 
streets are mere repetitions of the primitive 
cotton-mill type of structure, more or less 
overlaid with surface ornament. Concealed 
roofs, an absence of chimney-shafts, unbroken 
parapets, a preponderance of strongly-marked 
horizontal lines in cornices and string-courses, 
and tier over tier of dingily-defined window- 
openings, are the leading features of almost 
all the large buildings. They are repeated 
as persistently as though they were the quint- 
essence of fitness and beauty, whereas, of all 
architectural features, they are probably the 
least applicable to the streets and art con- 
ditions of Manchester. Horizontal lines and 
simple cubical buildings harmonise with a 
bright clear sky, or form an agreeable con- 
trast with picturesque and rugged scenery. 
Manchester rarely has a bright clear sky, 
and is built upon a level and most unpic- 
taresque site. Long rows and tiers of win- 
dows, to which the sunlight can give an end- 
less diversity of sparkling lights, shade, and 
shadow, and to which an adventitious cheer- 
fulness can be added by means of upholstery 
and domestic luxuries, are always pleasing 
objects. But such conditions are ‘entirely 
absent in the hundreds upon hundreds of win- 
dows that begrime the Manchester ware- 
houses.’ Upon them there is no sparkle, no 
brilliancy. Frequently the glass is deeply 
recessed, the window-frames are painted a 
dark colour, ana it is very seldom that an 
ordinary light window-blind is seen to relieve 
the gloom of the glass and the density of the 
building. Dressings and shafts of polished 
granite, with carvings and incised work, are 
liberally introduced ; but these, which for a 
time give variety to the mere surface of a 
fagade, add little or nothing to the pictorial 
or scenic value of a building as a whole. 

It is a delightful relief, after the monotony 
of Portland, Mozley, and the intermediate 
streets, to behold the freshness and vivacity 
of the architectural gem which Mr. Truefitt 
has constructed in a street off King-street 
for the banking house of Messrs. Brooks & Co. 
It is also a relief to see the artistic manner in 
which Mr. Salomons has, in two or three in- 
stances, pierced the dense atmosphere with 
conical angle-turrets ; and carried his build- 
ings up brightly against the dull sky by 
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means of glass inserted in the lower slope of — 
Mansard roofs. There are also a few ex-— 

amples of artistic brickwork’ scattered here _ 
and there, principally in the suburbs, that 
relieve the general monotony. At several — 
villasin Broughton Park, Messrs. Maycock & 
Bell have produced successful works of this 
class, wherein the legitimate and simple treat- _ 
ment of bricks has been conscientiously kept 

in view. Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor 
have constructed a Nonconformist Chapel 
in brickwork, on the Oxford-road, but — 
these gentlemen have over laboured their 
work, falling into the common error of 
applying bricks in projections as they would 
moulded stone, whereby the inevitable results, 
of coarseness and heaviness are obtained. 
Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen have con- 
structed a block of shops and offices in Picca- 
dilly, in a legitimate style of brickwork 
worthy. of more general adoption. ‘The — 
lower story of this building, by the way, 
must not be included in the approbation — 
bestowed upon the upper portion. The few 
existing examples of artistic brickwork cause — 
one to regret that it is not introduced more 
generally. Mr. Witherington, for instance, 
had a fine opportunity for constructing his 


out stone dressings. All its main features 
might have been treated as effectively in | 
brickwork as inmasonry. Apparently, there 
exists in Manchester a prejudice against — 
brick buildings without dressings. In © 
Oxford-street, at new shop premises, Mr, — 
T. T. Smith has introduced ornamental — 
dressings for his brickwork of gaudily- 
painted cast iron! A most reprehensible 
practice prevails among the building society — 
surveyors and speculative builders of recess- 
ing herring-bone strings and bands over — 
window-heads within the thickness of 
Yin, external work. By this means.a pret- — 
tiness of appearance.is obtained, with the — 
absolute certainty of the admission of rain — 
into the centre of the walls. ed 
The general feeling of depression produced 
by the buildings in the business portions of — 
the city is entirely dispelled by the costly — 
residences to be met with in the suburban — 
districts of the better class. ‘These repre- 
sent the taste and cheerfulness of Manchester 
society, while for interior fittings, conve- 
nience, elegance, and a thoroughly home — 
aspect, they are not surpassed by any resi-— 
dences of the same class in the kingdom. 
A ramble among those numerous mansions — 
and villas affords a more correct indication of © 
the artistic tendencies of Manchester society 
than is to be found in all the huge architec- — 
tural efforts in the central streets. The menof — 
business have monopolised the city proper, to — 
the exclusion, almost entirely, of the fairer 
portion of the community. Fashionable — 
streets and shops are confined to a limited — 
area quite incommensurate with the require- 
ments and tastes of a wealthy population, — 
A change, however, in this respect is now 
taking place. The old street called Deans- — 
gate is being increased, 490yds. in length, 
from its original width of about 25ft. to 60ft. 
This is being done at the expense of the 
Corporation. A fine opportunity is forthecom- 
ing for the construction of a leading street 
that will bea credit to the city, and an addition — 
to the fashionable area. Two important — 
blocks of buildings have been commenced 
on the new line of frontage, from the designs — 
of Messrs. Corbett, Raby, & Swyer. The 
largest of the two, to be called Barton’s — 
Buildings, will comprise an arcade in three 
divisions, like the letter H on plan, covered 
with an ornamental iron-glazed roof, and two 
domes, 80ft. high. The frontage to Deans-— 
gate is 177ft., and the whole area to be 
covered is 2,094 square yards. ‘There will be 
thirteen shops on the ground floor, with show 
and retiring rooms on the floor above. The 
second and third floors will form offices. 
The construction throughout will be fire- 
proof. The design for the building presents — 
to the new Deansgate-street a central portion 
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five stories high, covered with an exposed roof ; 
this is flanked on each side by towers 19ft. 


square, and 80ft. high. The extensions of the 


* 


colossal crucifix in full relief. 


elevation to the right and left of the towers 
re four stories in height, with concealed 
roofs. The style will be Italian. The two 
lower stories will be constructed with cast 
iron, the upper portion with Darley Dale 
stone. The towers, dormers, and roof of the 
central portion, the chimney-shafts, the 
terminals upon the parapets, and the elegant 
domes will be welcome features in Man- 
chester. Polished granite shafts and string- 
courses, carvings, ornamental iron spandrels 
over the entrances to the arcade, and an 
ornamentaliron balcony, judiciously broken, 
extending the whole length of the building, 
will form the minor embellishments of a well- 
proportioned facade towards Deansgate. The 
works are proceeding rapidly. The basement, 
two stories in depth, has been completed by 
Mr. William Healey, of Salford, at a cost of 
over £4,000. The superstructure is being 
carried out by Mr. William Southern, of Sal- 
ford, at a cost of about £40,000. The sub- 
contractors are Messrs. Macfarlane, of Glas- 
gow, for the iron roofs and domes; Messrs. 
Measures Brothers, of London, for the fire- 
proof construction; Mr. Marshall, of Man- 
chester, for the masonry; Mr. Mooney, of 
Manchester, for the carving ; Mr. Stones, of 
Ulverston, for the revolving shutters; and 
Messrs. Jefiray, of Manchester, for the 
lumbing and glazing. 

The other block in Deansgate, adjoining 
Barton’s Buildings, is in course of construc- 
tion by Messrs. Thomas Clay & Sons, con- 
tractors, of Manchester, under the direction of 
Messrs. Corbett, Raby, & Swyer. The 
architects have continued the main features 
of their larger building upon this. Shops and 
show-rooms upon the ground and first floors 
rise to a height of 30ft., as in the adjoining 
building, with an elevation to Deansgate, in 
cast iron. Corresponding in height with the 
adjacent towers, will be a central lofty 
octagonal tapering roof, surmounted by a 
turret and flag-staff. This building will 
contain two fashionable high-class shops, a 
series of offices, a restaurant, and a con- 
venient hotel with twenty-four bedrooms. 
The cost will be about £12,000. These two 
buildings alone will stamp the character of 
the new street, by including it within the area 
of the fashionable promenade. 

A number of buildings of considerable 
magnitude are also in progress. The Man- 
chester and Salford Savings Bank is pro- 
gressing under the direction of Mr. Salomons ; 
a new insurance office has been commenced in 
Albert-square from the designs of Mr. Red- 
mayne ; and the public abattoirs are being 
constructed from the plans of Mr. Darbishire. 

The great works in the hands of Mr. 
Waterhouse are rapidly progressing. The 
new ‘l'’own Hall is approaching the roof line ; 
Owen’s College is roofed in, and the house 
property between it and the Oxford-road is 
being removed. Judging from its present 
appearance, there will be conflicting opinions 
both as regards the modification of style and 
the artistic treatment introduced by Mr. 
Waterhouse to meet the utilitarian require- 
ments of the college. 

In the suburb of West Gorton, a new 
church has been constructed by the Brethren 
of the Order of S. Francis of Asissi, from the 
designs of Mr. E. Welby Pugin. In style, it 
is a vigorous rendering of the best Gothic 
types. ‘The principal front has three majestic 
buttresses boldly planted upon a gable end 
which rises to a height of over 100ft. The im- 
posing effect of the front is intensified by 
the introduction at a great height from the 
ground, and in the centre of the gable, of a 
A central 
turret, with other terminals, are yet required 
to'complete this elevation. The church is 
184ft. in length, 72ft. in width, and 98ft. in 
height to the central ridge. The external 
walls are built with coloured bricks and stone 
dressings most effectively blended as to 
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colour. The interior has the appearance of 
having been modified by another hand. Over 
the columns, dividing the nave into six bays, 
are a series of statues with plain canopies 
and corbels; above them, in the clerestory, 
are a series of attenuated red columns ; all of 
which decorations look flimsy, patchy, and 
without constructional fitness. Another un- 
satisfactory feature of the interior is a series 
of red columns in the windows of the aisles, 
square on plan. Acoustically, the building is 
a great success. The whole of the work has 
been practically superintended, and the sym- 
bolical carvings designed, by the resident 
brethren of the adjoining monastery. The 
statues and carvings were executed by Messrs. 
Williams & Millson; the gas-fittings by 
Messrs. Hibbert & Co.; the stained glass is 
from the atelier of Messrs. Edmondson & Son ; 
and the benches and furniture were supplied 
by Messrs. Sidebotham & Co.; all of Man- 
chester. The last-named firm—Messrs. Side- 
botham & Co.—has just completed a screen 
and pulpit in the Swedenborgian Church in 
Peter-street. Itis a good specimen of their 
invariably excellent workmanship. The design 
has been carried out in polished oak, with 
panels of light gray imitation marble, supplied 
by the Marezzo Marble Company, Limited, of 
London. 

A novelty in the construction of theatres 
has been successfully introduced at the 
Prince’s Theatre in Manchester, by the lessee, 
Mr. Charles Calvert, and his architect, Mr. 
Darbishire. Space for additional rows of 
stalls has been obtained by forming a spacious 
orchestra under the footlights of the stage, 
wherein all the members of the band are 
placed, with the exception of the conductor, 
the leader, and the soloists. An ornamental 
open railing divides the orchestra from the 
stalls without materially obstructing the view 
of the other musical performers, or the sound 
of their instruments. ‘The additional space 
obtained by this arrangement has been re- 
quired in consequence of the immense suc- 
cess attending the annual production of 
Shakesperian plays by Mr. Calvert. The 
secret of this success is worth noting. Mr. 
Calvert ignores the traditions and conven- 
tionalities of the stage. To a high poetic 
conception of his task he brings all the 
accessorial aid which the architect, the 
archeologist, and the historian can supply. 
The play of ‘‘ Henry the Fifth,” which he is 
now presenting, is an attempt to realise the 
minutest details of the habits and usages of 
the people of the period. He quotes his 
authorities; explains the meaning of his 
pageantry ; Mr. Darbishire writes him a short 
treatise on the heraldry displayed ; his scene- 
painters, costumiers, and property-men em- 
ploy their materials with realistic accuracy ; 
and so, instead of a mere theatrical spectacle, 
he creates a basis wherefrom his characters 
acquire an air of reality, instinct with life 
and artistically truthful. Shakespeare at 
his theatre is interwoven with the prevailing 
phase of Medizval associations; the Man- 
chester public is presented with that new 
key to his conceptions ; and welcomes him in 
‘this age” as he will be welcomed in “all 
time,” when he is intelligently represented. 


——— < 
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HEN we see the Examination papers 

of the Institute, and hear from time to 

time the discussions which bear upon the 
duties and attainments of the architect of the 
nineteenth century, we must own to a certain 
feeling of awe for the ideal scientific artist- 
architect of the future, and this feeling is not 
unmixed with one of pity when we consider 
the severe course of study which must be 
undergone by those among our brethren of 
the next generation who aspire to the much 
coveted diploma of that day. We feel that 
as new sciences and new duties are constantly 
being added, the time is coming when it will 
be our duty to expostulate with those who 
add fresh burdens to the already overtasked 


architectural student. In fact, in the present 
state of things, it seems almost necessary to 
draw attention to the new sphere of archi- 
tectural labour which the Metropolitan Board 
of Works would appear to unfold in the fol- 
lowing advertisement :— 


‘¢ INFANT Lire Protection Act, 1872.— 
Notice to persons having charge of infants.— 
The Metropolitan Board of Works being the 
local authority for the Metropolis (except the 
City of London and its liberties) constituted 
by the ‘Act for the Better Protection of 
Infant Life,” hereby give notice, that they 
have made certain regulations under that 
Act, and that persons requiring to be regis- 
tered may now obtain forms of the certifi- 
cate as to character and ability to maintain 
children which is to be produced pursuant to 
the statute. Application to be made to the 
Superintending Architect at the office of the 
Board, Spring-gardens.—By order, J. E. 
Wakefield, Acting Clerk of the Board. Office 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring- 
gardens, Nov. 1, 1872.” 


This is, indeed, something quite out of the 
ordinary course of professional work. We 
have heard of certificates ‘‘ for payment on 
account,” or ‘* for extras,” but not ‘ certifi- 
cates as to character and ability to maintain 
children,” for which application has to be 
made ‘to the superintending architect.” 
We should have thought some such officer as 
the superintending matron should have been 
charged with such duties. After a careful 
consideration of the above advertisement we 
have arrived at the following conclusion :— 
That it is, perhaps, intended that the architect 
should give his opinion as to the suitability 
of the baby farm for the reception of the said 
infants whose life is in future to be protected, 
but if this is to be the task of the superin- 
tending architect, why are the regulations 
spoken of in such a mysterious way? All the 
architect would appear to have to do in this 
case would be little more than to schedule 
the dilapidations of the dwelling, and per- 
haps prepare a list of the furniture ; in this 
case he might, with advantage, be associated 
witha superintending upholsterer or decorator. 
We really think that some effort should be 
made to obtain an explanation of this curious 
manifesto, if only with the view of preparing 
a fresh clause for the scale of professional 
charges. Pending further information, we 
recommend the subject to the attention of the 
next Architectural Conference. 


————E—E———— 
BRIDGE ROADWAYS.—V. 


ee our preceding articles the heavier de- 
scriptions of the roadways and foot- 
paths of bridges have been sufficiently illus- 
trated, and we shall now proceed to describe 
a few examples in which a lighter kind of 
superstructure has been adopted. It would 
be expected that a suspension-bridge is that 
type of structure which is peculiarly well 
adapted for receiving a light description of 
roadway and footpaths, and it will be found 
that, with one or two rare exceptions, such is 
the case. It is, however, only fair to state 
that opinions differ very much on this point. 
Some engineers maintain that under no cir- 
cumstances whatever should a timber plat- 
form be used for a bridge, while others 
assert, with equal determination, that it is 
the description of superstructure most suit- 
able for the purpose. On reviewing the pros 
and cons of the whole question, our own 
opinion is that the classic motto, ‘‘ In medio 
tutissimus ibis,” holds good in this instance: 
In other words, the views we have already 
expressed with regard to the matter are cor- 
rect. They amonnt, in effect, to the state- 
ment that different descriptions of roadways 
and footpaths are suitable for different types 
of bridge construction, and that in this as in 
all similar cases any attempt to lay down one 
undeviating rule would bea failure. Inde- 
pendently of the particular kind of roadway 
that may be the best adapted for the bridge 
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itself, there is also another consideration to be 
kept in view. Itis the kind of roadway that is 
most suitable for the traffic passing over the 
bridge, and the relative advantages of the 
same description of superstructure with re- 
gard to both of these requirements are some- 
times very dissimilar. Considering, how- 
ever, what a very short distance, com- 
paratively speaking, the length of a bridge 
is, the safest plan, in the event of any doubt 
in the matter, is to adapt the roadway to the 
character of the bridge, and make the traffic 
of secondary importance. Having described 
several examples of bridge roadways in 
which both street and road traffic are pro- 
vided for, we shall now come ‘ nearer home,” 
and take a glance at some of the metropolitan 
bridges, and it will be seen that even in the 
same type of bridge a different character of 
superstructure is adopted. 

In Fig. 1 is represented the cross section of 
one-half of the roadway of a bridge which 
is but too well known as one of the standing 
eyesores in the metropolis. It is that of 
Lambeth Bridge, which enjoys the unenviable 
distinction of being the ugliest bridge to be 
seen on the river Thames from its source 
to its embouchement. It has only one merit, 
that of economy—if it be considered a merit 
to save a few thousand pounds in the erection 
of a structure, in order to render it a disgrace 
instead of an ornament to the capital as it 
might have been. It has been well remarked, 
using a very common phrase, that it is 
‘¢cheap and nasty.” It has effectually ruined 
the Albert Embankment, in necessitating the 
footpath to be carried underneath it by a 
couple of ascending and descending ramps, 
so that pedestrians really ‘‘ go down into the 
pit,” and rise out of it again in walking along 
the embankment from Westminster to Vaux- 
hall. Although & propos to the subject of the 
bridge, the absence, or rather the violation, 
of all zesthetical principles in its construction, 
has nothing to do with the character of the 
roadway, which we shall now proceed to in- 
vestigate. Referring to Fig. 1, the main, or 
side, girders G, which are supported directly 
by the chains, are built up of plates and 
angle irons in the ordinary manner. They be- 
long to the old box form of girder, a form 
that is now nearly obsolete. It was a good 
deal used in the early employment of 
wrought iron to the construction of girders. 
This fact was probably due to the idea that, 
owing to its particular shape, it was con- 
siderably stronger than any other form. This 
opinion has been since shown experimentally 
to be erroneous. If it be compared with a 
plate girder, containing the same amount of 
material, it will be a little the stronger of the 
two, but the slight increase of strength is not 
by any means sufficient to compensate for 
the other disadvantages it possesses. The 
principal of these are increased difficulty in 
rivetting together, and no facilities for future 
examination when once put together com- 
plete. Inthe instance under notice the box 
girder has internal dimensions of 2ft. 3in, by 
Ift. 6in. It is just possible that a boy might 
contrive to get inside to do any painting that 
might be required, and examine the interior 
generally, but anything like a proper exami- 
nation is out of the question. There is a 
legend prevalent in one of our large iron 
establishments, that a boy was sent inside 
one of these box girders while some repairs 
were going on and some extra plates being 
rivetted on, and that he was rivetted up in- 
side, and it was not until many rivets had 
been ‘cut out,” and the plates removed, that 
he was liberated. 

The roadway in Fig. 1 is carried on the 
cross-girders C C, which are of the plate type 
familiar to all our readers. These cross- 
girders are rivetted to the lower flanges of the 
main girders G, and constitute a strong cross 
brace between them, and very materially add 
to the stability of the whole bridge. They are 
cambered so as to give the proper curve to 
the road shown by the thick line. The plat- 
form is composed of wrought-iron plates, 


rivetted to longitudinal and _ transverse 
wrought-iron beams, so that the roadway 
forms a horizontal girder of great strength to 
prevent lateral motion. The platform is sus- 
pended to the cable, not by vertical rods, but 
by rigid lattice sides rivetted to the longi- 
tudinal beams of the platform. The lattice 
sides are intended to prevent the longitudinal 
undulation which necessarily occurs in other 
suspension bridges supported only by vertical 
rods. Itis further sought to check disturb- 
ance by attaching the cables to.the standards, 
and not as hitherto done to a saddle allowed 
to move freely on rollers. The standards are 
constructed of wrought iron, and form an 
essential part of the design, acting in com- 
bination with the lattice sides to produce 
lateral rigidity. This is certainly an original 
combination. The roadway is formed of 
wooden sets laid upon concrete as shown in 
the cross section. It was originally intended 
to lay the road with macadamised granite, but 
the intention was not carried out. The foot- 
paths are flagged with York landings. The 


state of the roadway and footpaths of this 
Many 


bridge is at present none of the best. 
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catching fire from the hot ashes and cinders | 
falling from the engine, but the danger be- 
comes very remote in the instance of bridges 
devoted exclusively to the purposes of road 
street traffic. In the cross section in Fig, 1, 
the transverse or cross girders C which sup. — 
port the roadway are placed 8ft. apart from 
centre to centre immediately under the sus- 
pension rods, and bear upon the bottom — 
flange of the longitudinal girder G. They — 
are 31ft. 10in. in length, 2ft. 23in. depth at 
the centre, and 1ft. 1lin. at the ends, where 
they are connected by a system of rivetting 
with cantilevers B, 7ft. long, which practically, 
form a continuation of them, and serve to 
support the overhanging footpaths. ‘The sec- 
tional area of the top and bottom flanges is 
10in., and the vertical rib is lin, thick, — 
stiffened with tee-iron. The small roadway 
bearers between the transverse girders R are 
from 38ft. 3in. to 3ft. 10in. apart, 8ft. lon 
and vary in depth from 1ft. 53in. to 1ft. 94in, 
to suit the cambered surface of the roadway. — 
The several girders that support the road- — 
way thus form a series of rectangular cells, 
which are covered with arched plates of — 


of the ‘‘sets” are much damaged and worn, 
and in some places there are almost ruts: in 
the surface of the road. The flagging of the 
footpaths, moreover, is of a very poor cha- 
racter, and very roughly and coarsely laid, and 
would not be tolerated in a structure of the 
kind over which there was much traffic. The 
traffic over Lambeth Bridge is not of any 
importance. 

A very different style of roadway is that 
laid over Chelsea suspension-bridge, which is 
represented in half-cross section in Fig. 2, the 
centre line being AB. Wood, we find, is very 
much made use of. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of the light concrete filling over the 
arched wrought-iron plates, the whole of the 
roadway and footpaths are of wood. This 
description of superstructure has been ob- 
jected to on the score of being liable to take 
fire, but the risk of it so doing is very small 
in a bridge confined to road traffic. Itis well 
known that during the great fire at Chicago 
the wooden pavement was readily inflamed, 
and added greatly to the horrors of that 
frightful catastrophe. Railway bridges of 
timber have been known to be ignited by the 
platform, which was also of that material, 


wrought iron P, stiffened with angle iron. 
The haunches of the plates are filled in with 
a light concrete composed of cork and bitu- 
men, and previously to laying the bitumen 
concrete, the plates and girders were coated 
with asphalte. , 
The roadway is paved with oak blocks 
Gin. by 3in., by 4in., bedded in bitumen, and 
furnished with trams T of timber flush with 
the roadway, with wrought-iron strips bolted 
down on the top for durability. The 
preference was given to the cork and bitumen 
concrete as a bedding for the roadway blocks 
on account of lightness compared with 
ordinary concrete. Moreover, concrete in 
such a position, and in so thin a layer, 18 
liable to crack, and become in time pulverised, 
and is then no better than loose gravel, which 
is liable to be deranged by passing trafic, 
and very soon wears into ruts and inequalities. 
The footpaths are paved in the same manner 
as the roadway, only the blocks are of 
smaller dimensions. This pavement rests on 
planking placed on joists J, running longi- 
tudinally, and resting on the cantilevers. 
The available breadth of the whole carriage- 
way is 29ft., and footpaths 14ft. 4in. The 
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principle of ‘‘decking,” or covering the 
entire platform of a bridge with timber, will 
be carried out to its fullest extent in the 
superstructure of the new Albert Bridge, as 
will be seen in our nextand concluding article 
on this subject. There can be no doubt 
that the interposition of a timber medium be- 
tween the absolute moving load on a bridge 
and that structure itself is advantageous in a 
variety of ways. It certainly facilitates the 
haulage, and benefits the bridge by acting as 
a cushion against sudden shocks and 
vibrations. 
———____—_. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ay the usual fortnightly meeting of this Associa- 

tion, on Friday evening last, the President, 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews in the chair, the following 
gentlemen were elected members of the Association, 
viz.:—Messrs. W. H. Norris, A. P. Wilson, H. 
Hopton, E. Sugden, Maurice B. Adams (of Brighton), 
W. A. Brown, W. P. Hicks, H. S. Wrench, A. P. 
Taylor, A. H. Newman, W. Schubert, and J. Hunt. 

Mr. Jonson then read an essay for which he had 
been awarded the prize annually offered by the As- 
sociation for the best essay. The subject of this 
prize essay was 


ON THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MEDLEVAL 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE PERTAINING TO PARTI- 
CULAR DISTRICTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The essayist attempted to show that all the indi- 
vidualities of Gothic architecture existing in different 
parts of England were to be traced to foreign in- 
fluence, individual taste, or the nature of the building 
materials obtainable, although the more important 
peculiarities were probably due to the exigencies 
arising from the last-mentioned cause ; and that how- 
ever important those arising from foreign influence 
or individual taste might have been, they were always 
subservient to the necessities imposed by those 
exigencies, and, in most cases, to the predominance of 
the forms generally prevalent at the time. The essay 
was of extreme length, and we can give but a short 
abstract of it. The author commenced by saying 
that in the various countries, and at the different 
times, in which the art of architecture had been prac- 
tised in its integrity, although its general character 
had been much the same at the same period wherever 
its votaries have held sway, it has always been 
modified in different localities, according to the condi- 
tions under which the architects worked. By “ in- 
dividual taste” the author did not refer to those 
whims and fancies which were now or generally 
‘spoken of as ‘‘ matters of taste,” for in ages when 
architectural forms were traditional, and when archi- 
tects no more thought of working in a foreign style 
than of placing their buildings upside down, their in- 
‘dividual tastes, instead of being exercised in deciding 
on the style, had no wider scope than that of deter- 
mining the outline and disposition of the various orna- 
ments to be employed in their buildings, and in this 
they were to a great degree governed by the form ge- 
nerally prevalent at the time, and by the character of 
the materials which nature had placed within their 
reach. The earliest form of the Medieval Gothic 
work of this country which could in any sense be 
called architecture seemed to be the Norman, and 
‘that only in ecclesiastical edifices, their castles being 
merely the crude specimens of a still more crude 
system of engineering. The name ‘‘ Norman,” how- 
ever, as applied to the whole of the round-arched 
style, must be accepted with considerable reservation, 
as many of its features, and those not the least 
essential, were scarcely to be met with in Normandy. 
Although the followers of William the Conqueror 

“were principally Norman, there were in their ranks a 
great many adventurers from all parts of Europe, and 
these generally brought masons with them from their 
native countries, so that although the general cha- 
racter of all buildings erected in England between the 
years 1066—1190 was decidedly Norman, there was 
found in many of them a great deal that, while 
absent, or at least rare in Normandy, was very largely 
to be met within Burgundy, Lorraine, the Nether- 
lands, the valley of the Rhine, and even in the 
North of Italy. The most purely Norman build- 
ings erected in England in the eleventh century were 
8. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and the cathedrals at 
Norwich (barring the tower), Rochester, Winchester, 
and Ely (barring the western portion). Mr. John- 
son entered at some length into the peculiarities 
of these and other buildings, with the view to show 
that such peculiarities were all more or less refer- 
able to foreign influence. With regard to the influ- 
ence of the nature of materials on the architecture 
of the Norman period, he noticed that the absence 
of any kind of building stone, good or bad, in the 
counties to the north and east of London, gave rise 


to the practice of building with rubble, composed 
principally of old Roman bricks, as at §. Albans 
(Verulam) and Colchester (Camalodunum). The 
round towers of Norfolk and Suffolk were also 
attributed to the want of good stone for the quoins. 
With the single exception of the Cathedral at 
Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, Norman architecture did 
not seem to have penetrated into Scotland farther 
north than the Grampians, and in the southern dis- 
tricts, it was only to be known by its ornaments, as 
the round arch was retained, in some instances, 
even till the fourteenth century. In Ireland, which, 
until the year 1176, was governed by native rulers, 
the architecture of the Normans could scarcely be 
said to have ever gained a footing. Almost all the 
excellencies of Norman art, however, were merely 
the prototypes of the more beautiful works of suc- 
ceeding ages, and the manner in which, during the 
Transitional period, the good parts of the old style 
were modified and worked in with, and its bar- 
barisms rejected from, the new, did more credit 
to the otherwise barbarous age in which it was done 
than our own works did to the far more enlightened 
period in which we lived. According to the pecu- 
liarities displayed by the Norman, in different parts 
of the country, so, to a certain extent, were the 
idiosyncrasies noticeable in the Early English style. 
From this period, however, the existence of several 
distinct schools of architecture in these islands 
might be traced. At Canterbury, in 1174, by William 
of Sens; at Winchester, in 1189, by Bishop 
Godfrey de Lucy; at Lincoln, in 1186, by Geoffry 
de Noiers; and at Fountains, in 1204, by Abbot 
John de Eber, four distinct phases of Early English 
art were evolved, and from these four fountain- 
heads of design, all guilds of masons from the 
English Channel to the Firth of Forth, from “the 
German Ocean to the Irish Sea, took their cue; 
while in Scotland and Jreland, although English 
forms were at different times prevalent, according 
to the political relations then existing, the archi- 
tectural monuments were of so varied and foreigna 
character that it was impossible to trace them to one 
starting point, much less to one originator. As in 
the preceding ages, foreign influence still displayed 
itself in the southern cathedrals of Canterbury and 
Rochester. After the ‘ glorious choir of Conrad” 
at Canterbury had been almost destroyed by fire in 
1174, the monks employed William of Sens to re- 
build it. On his death in 1178, however, an 
English architect named William succeeded to the 
charge of the works. Under the direction of the 
Englishman, although the general outline of the 
building remained the same, the details of the style 
underwent considerable modification. But about 
the middle of this century a large influx of 
foreigners took place from Normandy, Brittany, 
Anjou, and even Guienne and Provence, and among 
others, Boniface, a Savoyard prelate, who was in 
1258 made Archbishop of Canterbury. Very little 
Early English work of this date existed in the 
Cathedral, but Westminster Abbey and the churches 
of S. Mary Overy, Southwark, and Stone in Kent, 
left no lack of evidence as to its general character. 
The prevalence of moulded work in the capitals, 
&e., of the first and second of these is their 
principal English feature, and is probably owing to 
the influence which envy of their rivals at Salisbury 
had upon their designers. In the churches of Kent 
and Surrey, led, probably, by the beautiful little 
church at Stone, bar tracery was first used, the con- 
sideration of which brought the author to the Deco- 
rated period, first, however, noticing a separate school 
existing at Wells, which shortly afterwards became 
engrafted on that of Godfrey de Lucy. During the 
episcopate of Bishop Jocelyn (1171—91) the nave and 
transepts of Wells Cathedral were built. The north 
porch showed many peculiarities ; indeed, were it not 
for its pointed arch, it might almost be called Norman 
work. On the final removal of the bishopric of Old 
Sarum to.Salisbury, however, it was determined to 
erect a church entirely in the new style, and in the 
year 1220, under Bishop Richard le Poore, this was 
commenced, and continued uninterruptedly until its 
completion in 1258. The capitals were moulded 
throughout, with the exception of those to the vault- 
ing shafts. The emulation caused by the commence- 
ment of Salisbury Cathedral, which was felt even at 
Westminster, led, probably, to the rebuilding of the 
choir of Worcester Cathedral, which was commenced 
in 1224. This seemed to have been the work of a 
local school of masons, as very few of the peculiarities 
noticeable at Salisbury were to be met with in it, and 
it was not until Bishop Gray’s time that a fusion with 
the Salisbury school seemed to have been effected. 
The connection between this school and that at, Salis- 
bury, though not to be traced in any part of this 
cathedral, might be noticed in the transept of York 
Cathedral. The few stone buildings erected in Wales 
at this period, such as Valle Crucis Abbey, in Den- 
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bighshire, must be attributed to offshoots from this 
schoolof masons. Under the patronage of Hugh of 
Grenoble, Bishop of Lincoln, an architect named 
Geoffry de Noiers commenced, in the choir of Lin- 
coln Cathedral (A.p. 1186), a style of Early English 
differing considerably from those of his contempo- 
raries although as truly English as that of Godfrey 
de Lucy. The abundance of good building stone in 
the counties of Northampton and Lincoln, with parts 
of those adjoining, must always have been an impulse 
towards the erection of large and elegant churches, 
and of those erected in the thirteenth century, the fine 
arcaded towers at Stamford, West Walton, Felmar- 
sham, and Whaplode; the lofty spires at Etton, Threck- 
ingham, Warmington, and Raunds; and the arcaded 
interiors at West Walton and Cherry Hinton, showed 
that this impulse was not lost on the inhabitants of 
a district which was probably at that time one of 
the richest in England. The next step, however, 
towards the development of this school of architec- 
ture was taken by Hugh de Norwold, Bishop of 
Ely, under whose guidance the presbytery of 
that cathedral was rebuilt (A.D. 1235—52). The 
triforium showed a more decided advance towards 
the adoption of tracery than was noticeable in any 
previous works. For the founding of a great archi- 
tectural school in Yorkshire we are probably in- 
debted to John de Eber, Abbot of Fountains, who in 
1204 commenced the erection of the nave of his 
abbey. In Scotland, during the thirteenth century, 
the style of architecture which had been introduced 
in the cathedrals at Dunkeld and Aberdeen, and 
which without doubt, received ever and anon a fresh 
impulse by means of offshoots from the North of 
England abbeys, became to a slight extent naturalised, 
and if the buildings erected at this period could, with 
any degree of probability, be attributed to Scotch 
masons, they must also have the credit of several very 
excellent distinctive features noticeable in them. The 
first decidedly Gothic design in Scotland is the Cathe- 
dralat S. Andrews (said to have been commenced A.D. 
1210). The gradual growth of tracery (which, if it 
ever took place, had been quite lost sight of in the 
North of England) might be traced with tolerable 
facility in the Cathedrals of Glasgow and Dunblane. 
In Ireland, although the Early Pointed style gained 
a somewhat better footing than that of the Normans 
had, the few specimens that remained were very 
rude. In the south-eastern counties, which until 
this period had been always more or less under 
foreign influence, architectural forms now began to 
became Anglicised. The influence of the want of 
building materials in the county of Essex led to the 
extensive use of wood as a building material, and to 
the early part of the fourteenth century the first 
examples worthy of mention may be referred. The 
want of good building stone probably necessitated the 
construction in wood of the lantern surmounting the 
“octagon” at Ely (1328—42) and the impulse which 
this deficiency gave toward the study of the 
application of woodwork was already beginning 
to display itself in many beautiful roofs and 
screens. In the Cathedral gateway at Norwich, 
and the beautiful priory church at Walsing- 
ham, Norfolk (both erected about aA.p. 1340), another 
way of meeting this exigency displayed itself 
in the use of cut flints, and the carefulness with 
which these were fitted into the stonework, and the 
surface decoration worked out by these means had a 
very fine effect. The choir of Ely Cathedral is a 
specimen of the next advance made in this district. 
The introduction of the Perpendicular style in this 
part of the island, which showed itself, in the first 
instance, in the erection of many fine churches, such 
as that of Walpole S. Peter in Norfolk, was not 
effected till the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and the first great works executed in the new style— 
viz., those at Norwich Cathedral, were not com- 
menced till the year 1446. The introduction of 
tracery in the North of England Abbeys was effected 
by Simon of Warwick, Abbot of S. Mary’s, York 
(1259—99), in rebuilding the abbey church, and from 
this date the architects of this part of the island 
lost almost all the individuality of their style. The 
introduction of Perpendicular forms in the presbytery 
and choir of York Cathedral (1361—1410) was the 
next step taken by the Northern architects. As in 
the preceding period, the architecture to the early 
part of the Decorated era in Scotland bore a consi- 
derable resemblance to the contemporary designs in 
the North of England, and the beautiful choir of 
Elgin Cathedral (which was commenced shortly after 
the destruction of the greater part of the older 
building by fire in the year 1270, was a specimen of 
the characteristic tenacity with which Scotch masons 
retained forms which had been superseded elsewhere. 
From the date of the erection of this building, it 
may be assumed that the introduction of tracery, 
which first appeared in the nave of Dunblane Cathe- 
dral, did not take place much before the commence- 
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ment of the fourteenth century. Soon after the in- 
troduction of this all-pervading feature, however, 
the influence of English forms began sensibly to 
diminish, and from the latter half of the fourteenth 
century to the general abandonment of Gothic forms, 
the presence of French masons in many parts of 
Scotland was easily noticeable. The south transept 
of Melrose Abbey (c. 1350) is almost the last build- 
ing which displays any English influence. But an- 
other influence was brought to bear upon Scotch 
architecture in the importation, by William de S. 
Clair (1446), of masons from the North of Spain ; 
and apart from the chapel at Roslyn, every detail of 
which might be traced back to Burgos or 
Oviedo, their influence is apparent in the many 
barrel-vaulted churches to be found in this part 
of Scotland, a conspicuous example being the 
nave of Melrose Abbey, the groined roof of which is 
surmounted by a stone barrel vault. The architec- 
ture of Ireland in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies was of acharacter but slightly in advance of that 
of the thirteenth, the Abbey Church of the Holy 
Cross, near Cashel, being almost the only example 
worthy of mention. The piers were all square, 
although a second order was applied to the underside 
of the arches, and carried on corbels at the springing. 
The towers were, generally speaking, oblong on plan, 
the earlier ones haying probably been covered with 
the saddle-backed roof so common in the North of 
France. In the fifteenth century, and until the close 
of the Gothic era, a few of the forms connected in 
an English mind with the Perpendicular style were 
occasionally to be met with in Ireland, but their 
decoration had no affinity whatever with anything to 
be found in England! ‘With the general adoption of 
Perpendicular forms which (introduced at Gloucester 
about A.D, 1340) had, on the opening of the fifteenth 
century, overspread the whole kingdom, almost all 
the individuality of the hitherto self-existent schools 
of architecture in this island was lost. Apart from 
a few and comparatively unimportant peculiarities, 
the Perpendicular style was the same all over the king- 
dom, and this fact, combined with that of its 
being peculiar to this country, rendered it, of all 
English Gothic styles, the only one that could con- 
sistently be called a national style. 

Mr. CxuArxson, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Johnson for his essay, observed that the views 
enunciated by the reader were well worthy of atten- 
tion, supplemented, if possible, by a careful com- 
parison of examples of the same date in different 
parts of the country. He was disposed to attach 
considerable importance to the idea that local schools 
of design, so to speak, existed, exerting great in- 
fluence over the whole of their districts. Indeed, 
the groups of churches which many members of the 
Association had visited under the guidance of Mr. 
Sharpe supported that view, and also the very 
obvious inference that the abundance of good 
buiiding stone in any particular district had great 
influence on the development of the architecture of 
that district. 

Mr. Paice having seconded the proposition, 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting it to the meeting, re- 
marked that the subject which Mr. Johnson had 
brought forward and the points he had adduced 
were to some extent new, and were very interesting 
and well worthy of study. There was no question but 
that we had to thank the Normans very much, if not 
wholly, for the style which we had at the present 
time. As to the duration of foreign influence, there 
was no doubt that so long as our countrymen were 
under the dominion of the Normans, they had very 
little indeed of an individual style, although he 
believed there were always indications of the ability 
of the English to become architects. With regard 
to individual taste, no doubt each architect had his 
own ideas, but other men than the designers carried 
out the details, and there must have been a wonderful 
system of architectural education pervading the 
country, because the age of buildings could be 
told by the contour of the mouldings. All this 
pointed to there having been some very complete 
system of architectural intercommunication existing 
amongst the builders of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Jounson having said a few words in reply, 
the meeting terminated. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A? the ordinary general meeting of this Institute 

held on Monday evening last, the President, 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt, in the chair, the following mem- 
bers were elected :—As Fellows: Edward D. Drury, of 
Bucklersbury ; Robert Lamb, of Darlington; and 
Matthew Thompson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. -As 
Associates : B. Binyon, of Ipswich; H. Hall, of 7, 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, S.W.; T. 
E. Mundy, of 12, Buckingham-street, Strand; G. T 
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Redmayne, of Manchester; H. Stone, of 30, John- 
street, Bedford-row; and C. C. Tompson, of Cairo, 
Egypt. 

The PREsIDENT announced that at thenext meeting 
of the Institute the members would be asked to elect 
M. Charles Questel, of Paris, as an Honorary and 
Corresponding Member, and, by request, Mr. Phené 
Spiers gave some account of the works of M. Questel. 
M. Questel is a Member of the Institute of France, 
architect to the Palace at Versailles, architect of the 
Church of §. Paul and the restoration of the Amphi- 
theatre at Nismes, of the Prefecture of Grenoble, 
and the Maison d’Alienés in Paris, &c. 


Mr. Epwarp I’Awnson, Fellow, then read a paper 


ON THE VALUATION OF HOUSE PROPERTY IN 
LONDON. 


Mr. I’Anson first proceeded to point out, as he had 
done in a previous paper,* how remarkably the City 
is divided into district markets, such ‘as the money 
market, the colonial market, and the fruit market. 
Special localities are adapted to, or at all events are 
practically used for, special purposes, and property 
differs considerably in value within very narrow 
limits. There can be no intuitive knowledge as to 
whether land is worth £1 or 1s.'a foot, and a know- 
ledge of its value can only be obtained in two ways. 
One method is to inquire what does the land in the 
several localities let for? As Old London—the 
London as rebuilt after the Great Fire of 1666 (for 
there are but few and isolated houses of an earlier 
period)—is fast wearing out, and a large portion of 
the ground upon which it is built belongs to chari- 
ties and other corporate bodies, the letting of the 
land is not unfrequently the subject of open compe- 
tition, and as the bidding is open to every one it is 
fair to assume that the utmost value is usually ob- 
tained, and lettings made in this manner afford a 
good criterion of the letting value. This is one 
means of ascertaining the value, but it is at least 
prudent not to depend upon a single instance, as the 
land may have been let too cheaply (for this is a 
common occurrence), or a neighbouring owner may 
have paid an excessive price to secure some special 
personal advantage. It is desirable, therefore, in 
estimating the letting value, to secure as many illus- 
trations as are obtainable, and to consider and weigh 
the evidence thus produced. Again, the value of 
land varies with time; at one time becoming stag- 
nant, or apparently retrograding in, value. With- 
in the last few years, when what appeared a 
maximum had been reached, prior to the memo- 
rable day in November, 1866, when the great 
discount house of Overend, Gurney, & Co. stopped 
payment, city land could hardly be disposed of at 
any price. There can be no doubt that those 
speculators who had invested in city lands or build- 
ings were great losers; but the value of land had 


-not diminished, but was only temporarily depressed 


on the sudden cessation of demand for it, and at the 
present moment city property is realising the full 
value it had attained prior to the crisis of 1866. 
Assuming, however, that the valuer is in possession 
of all the requisite facts as regards recent dealings 
with any particular plot of ground, it still requires 
considerable judgment to foretell what may be the 
realisable selling or actual value ; and it must always 
be, to a certain extent, speculative, and dependent upon 
the skill with which the architect adapts his build- 
ing to the wants of the locality. There is, however, 
another method of determining the value of land, 
and that is by ascertaining the letting ‘value of the 
building put upon it when erected, and after deduct- 
ing a certain amount for interest on the outlay to 
repay the builder, and allowing for all outgoings in 
the shape of rent, taxes, insurance, service, main- 
tenance and repairs, management, loss of rent from 
portions of the building unlet (called “ empties”), 
the residue capitalised will represent the value of the 
land. This method of calculation also requires a 
knowledge of many local circumstances, the rates 
and taxes for example, varying in different districts, 
as does especially the chance of “empties.” In the 
lowest class of property, that which is let weekly, it 
is hardly safe to reckon upon a less deduction than 
one-half of the gross rent to arrive at the nett rent. 
This is rather an extreme case,’but the rate of 
deduction for outgoings does actually vary between 
one-half and one-fifth. To illustrate this mode of 
calculation, suppose that a building realises 


By various lettings a gross rent of £1,500 


seeeee 


Say the building cost foie eleacsence £10,000 
Assuming the builder’s profit to be 

7 per cent. that gives ........cecccseccee 700 
And deducting for rates, taxes, insur- 

ANCES, GC. OME-ffth .....,.cecceccorssseces 300 
The total deduction would be ............ £1,000 1,000 
Leaving as the annual letting value of the ground £500 


* Read before the Institution of Surveyors. 
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This is merely an illustration; when the buildin 
are very speculative and slightly built, so as no 
be durable, 7 per cent. interest would not pay th 
builder, because to a large extent speculative build- 
ings are erected with borrowed capital, and as mo 
is seldom obtainable for less than 5 per cent, 
builder has not only to provide a sufficient margin 
for a profit for himself, but to set aside a yearly 
sum as a sinking fund to accumulate to repay th 
borrowed capital. Again, the outgoings depend very — 
much upon the taxation in the locality. This latter 
method of calculation has been to a great extent 
adopted in endeavouring to prove the value of land 
taken compulsorily for public improvements; and 
the rentals which might hereafter be obtained in ne 
neighbourhoods could be foretold with actual certainty, 
then after making due allowance for ‘‘ empties” and 
management, and a proper interest to the builder for — 
his investing capital, the nett result would be shown 
in the most legitimate manner, and that would be the 
value of the ground. The future rent must, however, 
still be to a great extent matter of opinion; it is 
also speculative as to what would be a fair profit for — 
the builder, how long that profit will be’ deferred, 
and even what would be the actual cost of the build- 
ing. It is pretty generally agreed that in valuing — 
freehold house property, after finding the actual nett 
value, that is, the value of rental at which it would 
let without premium for a term of 21 years A 
to a tenant paying anett rent, without deduction 3 
for land-tax, insurance, or any other charges as im- _ 
posts, property tax excepted, that such annual value ~ 
should be capitalised upon the 5 per cent. table, — 
which is equal to 20 years’ purchase. Thus a house — 
or other building producing a nett rental to the — 
owner of £100 per annum is worth 20 years’ pur- — 
chase, or £2,000. This is a generally admitted — 
preliminary or starting point, but only a starting 
point, for if the building is old and likely to require — 
rebuilding, then the value of the land must be found — 
apart from the house, and each valued separately. 
Thus, assuming the land and building together to be, 
as before, of the annual value of £100, and the annual 
value of the land or ground rent is one-fourth of 
the whole rent, or £25, and that the building is so 
far decayed as to necessitate its rebuilding in 21 years, 
it is evident that the calculation must be different. 

You have first the annual value for 21 years at & Ss, 
£100, and this is worth, upon the 5 per cent. 
table, 12°82 years’ purchase, OF ........cseeeeee onves 

To this must be added the yalue of the ground 
rent of £25 at the expiration of 21 years, 
Valuing this upon the 4 per cent. table (the 
table usually adopted) the value of the land 
will be £25 x 25 years’ purchase, or £625. 
But the realisation of the sum is deferred 21 
years, and it must be discounted by that num- 


ber of years, and discounting also upon the 
4 per cent. table, you multiply by 438 ........006 


1,282 0 


273 15 


Which gives a total of ....... ssaebenespanasstacesragasep ei: itn ODD Ole 


There is another way of stating the question, and 
probably the more correct way, which produces a — 
slightly different, but still a different and more 
favourable result. 


Taking the value of the land first, in fee or in~ 
perpetuity, we shall have £25 x 25 years, or 
as We have before fouNA ......csccesccescoveee eeeaskys 

Then we have the assumed annual value for 21 
years of £100 per annum; but as the ground 
rent has already during that period been 
accounted for, we must deduct £25 from £100, 
which leaves a nett £75, This, for 21 years, at 
the 5 percent. table, is worth, as before found, 
12:82 years, OF........ 


Boa 
625 0 


961 & 
1586 8 

This method gives a little more than the first — 
method of calculation, and evidently arises from — 
capitalising the ground, that in the first caleu- — 
lation for the first 21 years at the 5 per cent. — 
instead of the 4 per cent. table. These calculations — 
givé rise to more questions than one. Upon the first — 
mode, the principal question that presents itself is, — 
What deduction must be made to arrive at a nett — 
rental, the rate of deduction, as already explained, — 
varying considerably? On the second and third — 
valuations, two questions at least arise, which must 
materially affect the result arrived at. The first — 
question is as to the number of years’ purchase at — 
which the ground rent should be capitalised. The — 
rule is twenty-five years’ purchase, at the 4 per cent. — 
table. The author, however, has constantly claimed 
and contended for more, because ground rents are, 
in his opinion, the best-secured and safest description 
of security, and one that is constantly increasing in 
value, assuming that the land is let for a term of — 
years terminable at no very remote period, such asa __ 
lease for from sixty to ninety-nine years, in which 


SAO eeeeeerereecereeeeeeseseeseerenese 


Making a total of ....... sues evsnasueeone ceuesn ener aavenhame 


' case there is always a certain value attaching to the 


reversion at the end of the term. The first question — 
then is, Upon what table should the ground rent be 
capitalised ? The author’s experience is that twenty- 
five years’ purchase is the minimum, and probably | 
twenty-eight years’ purchase is the maximum, but 

« 
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even this must not be considered a fixed rule, for 
there are exceptions. The value of City ground 
rents has for some years declined, but still the author 
considers a really good ground rent to be worth 
twenty-seven and a half years’ purchase. There 
are, however, many considerations affecting this 
value: for example, the proportion of the ground 
rent to the gross or rack rent. Asit very frequently 
occurs that the ground rent is as much as one-half 
of the rack rent, it is very clear that in such a case 
the reversion is of comparatively small value com- 
pared to what it would be were the rack, rent one- 
sixth or one-seventh, as it is in less valuable locali- 
ties. It sometimes happens that ground rents are 
sold the title to which, although a good holding title, 
is not absolutely perfect, and as ground rents are 
frequently bought as investments by trustees, the 
Court of Chancery looks so narrowly at the title 
that it depreciates the value of the ground rents. 
It not unfrequently happens that a value may be 
obtained for property far beyond its intrinsic or 
marketable value to anybody but the purchaser. 
The ability to obtain a frontage upon a street, river, 
or canal, or the substitution of a frontage of a supe- 
rior nature to that hitherto enjoyed, or similar ad- 
vantages, all confer additional value. There is yet 
another question arising out of the second method of 
computation of the value of land let upon lease for 
a term, and that is upon what table should you dis- 
count the deferred value—i.e., the value at the expi- 
ration of the term? and this is a problem not easy 
of solution. Assuming, for argument’s sake, that 
the deferred value is absolutely a fixed quantity 
(say £1,000), payable at the end of fifty years, and 
that you are to receive such a sum of money as will 
realise, by careful investment of the interest, a 
capital sum of £1,000 at the end of the fifty years, 
very much depends upon the rate of interest which 
it is assumed can be obtained for the money. If you 
assume you can obtain 3 per cent., and consequently 
discount upon the 3 per cent. table, you should have 


im present MONEY .......eeeeeeeers eedacesnecasoaue 
Upon the 3} per cent table ............ 179 

ie 4 ho vv ele daattice ed, LEO 

os 44 46 shaeease's Sheela, 
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The author proceeded to show that it was but a poor 
bargain to part with a reversionary interest at a price 
to pay 5 per cent., and that it is excessively difficult 
to find a means of accumulating the interest on the 
present money in order to secure the full value of 
the reversion. After referring to the often existing 
“dormant value” in property, Mr. I’Anson con- 
cluded a very elaborate paper by dealing with the 
question of the rate of profit to be allowed to the 
builder. Evidently, he said, the rate will vary ac- 
cording to the skill with which the building is de- 
signed and erected, and the perfect suitability of the 
building for the locality in which it is placed. Ob- 
viously ill-suited buildings would realise a less rent 
or less profit than one that is well suited to the 
locality, assuming both to be built on land of the 
same estimated value. Any return beyond the cur- 
rent rate of interest for money, which is practically 
5 per cent., is a profit to the builder. Sometimes 
the profit is added to the ground rent, which creates 
an improved ground rent, and is saleable at a greater 
number of years’ purchase than a rack rent. 


A brief discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Ed- 
ward Smith, Jennings, Roberts, Charles Fowler, 
J. W. Penfold, and C. F. Hayward took part, and 
the thanks of the meeting having been given to Mr. 
VAnson for his paper, the proceedings terminated 
with the announcement that the next meeting of the 
Institute will be held on the 16th inst., when a paper 
will be read by Mr. Heathcote, Associate, ‘On the 
Old Halls in the Neighbourhood of Manchester.” 


——»—— 


CHIPS. 


The first meeting of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society will take place this (Friday) 
evening at 7.30 p.m., when the President will read 
his opening address. 

The church at Kirby Knowle is in course of re- 
storation, from designs by Mr. G. F. Jones, architect, 
of York. 


A new church was consecrated on Monday week, 
at New Hincksey, Oxon. Mr. E. G. Bruton is the 
architect. ' 


The services in connection with the opening of 
the new Wesleyan chapel, erected in Moseley-road, 
Birmingham, were held on Wednesday week. The 
cost of the building is about £6,000. Land for large 
school-rooms and a lecture room has been purchased. 
The architects are Messrs. Loxton Brothers, Wed- 
nesbury. 

Sheepscombe Church, near Painswick, which has 
been undergoing repair, was reopened on Friday 
last, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
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“MANSARD” ROOFS AND THE BOSTON FIRE. 


far the larger part of the buildings destroyed 
in the late fire at Boston, says a correspondent 


base 


of the Standard, after rising five or six stories into 
the air, were surmounted by tall sloping roofs, mis- 


called after Mansard, the great French architect, 


whose name is thus unjustly consigned to lasting 


dishonour in America. These roofs were wholly of 


timber, thinly sheathed with slate or zinc, and, con- 


sequently, were nothing more nor less than great 
tinder-boxes, which blazed up with inconceivable 
rapidity as the flames from the other side of the street 
were blown over againstthem. At this great height, 
often 100ft. above the ground, the streams from the 
fire-engines could do little execution, and thus, in a 
short time, whole acres of warehouses were on fire at 
the top, and it seemed impossible to prescribe bounds 
to the area of devastation. Here, again, a desperate 
but sure expedient might have availed against so 
widespread a ruin, in blowing up adjoining buildings 
with gunpowder. This was, indeed, attempted, but 
it was so unskilfully done that it rather extended 
than diminished the total amount of disaster. But 
the Mansard roof, so called, was not the only cause 
of destruction to the exposed buildings. In the ma- 
jority of cases the internal supports were of iron, 
many of the warehouses were externally of iron, and 
this metal, expanding with the intense heating, some- 
times shrivelling up like a scroll, and sometimes even 
becoming fused, the whole fabric fell in a great heap, 
while its contents were thrown out, filling the street 
with a mass of blazing material. In the United 
States certain architectural novelties and innovations 
have a run like a new style of dress or a new pattern 
of vehicle. In former days, not very long ago, the 
Grecian architecture was the fashion, and houses of 
allconceivable kinds, churches, colleges, gaols, private 
dwellings, were erected after the manner of the 
Athenian temples. Parthenons of pine and Erech- 
theums of lath and plaster arose all over the land, 
the village school house had its portico and the rich 
man’s country seat boasted its peristyle. To the 
Grecian succeeded the Gothic Pointed manner, in 
which all new structures were built, from a pork- 
packing house to a penitentiary. This flourished for 
a time and passed away. At the present moment 
the reigning madness in architecture is the Mansard 
roof, which is indiscriminately applied to houses of 
all shapes and patterns, large and small, without the 
least regard to the purposes for which they are in- 
tended. Many of these roofs are themselves of three 
stories, and rise 40ft. or 50f¢. above the eaves or cor- 
nice, and as in ninety-nine cases in a hundred they 
are made of wood, with the flimsiest covering, they 
offer to a fire the greatest possible opportunity for 
working mischief. I have before me a large folio of 
fine photographs representing the architectural 
glories of reconstructed Chicago, and incredible as it 
may seem, every costly building of the newly-risen 
quarter—whether bank, hotel, chamber of commerce, 
city court house, or mercantile establishment—has 
for its crown or head-dress this soaring Mansard 
roof, which a future conflagration may decorate in 
five minutes with plumes of flames. 


———_—<>—_—_—_—- 


THE GAS COMPANIES AND THE STRIKE. 


HE universal cry in the metropolis during the 
past week has been for “ more light,” and 
when the gas companies and their employés consent 
once more to pay a little attention to the wants of 
the public the ery will, it may be hoped, be continued 
in a sense not altogether agreeable to those who 
have failed to discharge the duties laid upon them 
by the monopoly they have enjoyed. If the men 
have seized what they deemed the opportune moment 
for enforcing their demands on their employers, the 
gas companies have continuously disregarded the con- 
venience and comfort of the public, and have per- 
sistently combated all efforts to bring about an im- 
provement in the conditions of our gas supply. As 
a matter of course, in the opinion of gas proprietors 
and managers, and as a rule in the opinion of the 
newspapers, the men who have struck are altogether 
in the wrong. In fact, if educated opinion may be 
relied on, the men, whether they be gas stokers, 
policemen, letter-carriers, or coal miners, cannot be 
in the right. But it is a remarkable thing that, in 
the face of universal discouragement, the men do 
combine, and their combinations deepen and 
strengthen daily. But we should be entering be- 
yond our province to discuss the complex question 
of labour and capital. We prefer saying a word or 
two on new modes of gas-making and gas-lighting. 
Mr. Robert Porter, managing director of the Gas 
Generator Company (Limited), writes to us with re- 
ference to the strike that it may be some comfort to 
the public to know that the London gas companies 
have now under consideration a mechanical arrange- 
ment by means of which the dependence of the gas 
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supply of London on manual labour may for the 
future be, to a great extent, avoided, and steam 
power and machinery substituted, with great im- 
provement in the quality of gas, for the rough and 
primitive process which up to this time has prevailed 
in the retort houses of our numerous gas-works. To 
those managers of gas-works who are unacquainted 
with the new system referred to, he offers every in- 
formation, and an inspection of the machinery in 
operation. 


The Preston Chronicle says :— Much astonish- 
ment, mingled with keen interest, was evoked in 
Preston when the announcement was made by us a 
few months back that a new mode of lighting gas had 
been hit upon, by which all the street lamps in the 
town could be lighted instantaneously, while the same 
effect could be produced from a given point—if the 
communication were correct—however great the dis- 
tance of ignition might be. A full description of this 
mode of lighting, of the place of its invention, of the 
progress it has already made in other countries, of 
the accuracy and rapidity of its action, and of the 
economy of its use, was given in our columns, after 
a most successful experiment had been made in 
Preston. At that time we stated that ‘the apparatus 
constituting the invention looks like a moderately- 
sized globular ink-stand of glass, surmounted by a 
tube of the same material, with a metallic top; and 
by screwing off the burner it can be very easily 
attached to any lamp, chandelier pipe, or ordinary 
gas jet. The base or globular portion is filled with a 
deep red-coloured liquid—a simple chemical mixture 
with no combustible properties, almost without smell, 
and so cheap that threepennyworth of it will serve 
one lamp for twelve months. Over this liquid, and 
within the glass tube, there is a plate of zine, witha 
piece of graphite or gas coal, and between these and 
a thin coiled platinum wire, fixed over the cap of the 
general vessel, into which a gas-burner is inserted, 
galvanic communication is obtained.’ We further 
remarked that ignition was effected in the following 
way :—‘ A pipe to be screwed to that up which the 
ordinary gas supply flows runs through the base of the 
vessel to about the centre of the surmounting tube ; 
pressure brought to bear upon the gas in this pipe 
causes, by small collateral openings, a simultaneous 
depression upon the chemicalsolution which occupies 
a lower level in two side tubes ; the gas occupies the 
vacuum caused by the displaced liquid, and then 
ascends to a chamber in connection with the burner, 
while the displaced liquid is pressed into two side 
tubes, effecting contact with the zine and graphite, 
generating galvanic activity, which is communicated 
to the platinum wire, and exciting the catalytic 
power of the wire, which, when opposed to the ascend- 
ing jet of gas, results in immediate, almost instan- 
taneous, ignition.’ The mechanism is of the simplest 
construction, and can be applied to any kind or 
uumber of gas pipes, either remote from or 
proximate to the works, to street as well as to office 
or shop lamps, and the light can be extinguished as 
quick as it can be ignited. The invention has been 
patented for the United Kingdom by Mr. J. Billing- 
ton Booth, of Preston. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons, that gentleman gave a special 
invitation to the Mayor and aldermen of Preston to 
inspect the new gas-lighting apparatus, in action at 
the Glover-street gas-works. The invitation was 
well responded to, for, besides the aldermen, several 
other gentlemen took advantage of the opportunity 
of seeing solved the strange problem of ‘a lamp 
lighting itself at any distance.’ The apparatus was 
fixed in one of the rooms in connection with the gas- 
works, and here the different experiments were made 
and explained. The first trial was on a number of 
burners running along the room, from which, on the 
mere working of a small regulator and the heat 
produced on the platinum wire, the jets were in- 
stantly and simultaneously lighted. With the same 
success several gas-burners in different offices were 
lighted and extinguished. Afterwards a large 
chandelier, containing about fifty lights, was illu- 
minated as if by magic, the effect being beautiful and 
surprising. On the intimation of Mr. Booth, two 
lamps fitted up in the yard of the gas-works were 
ordered to be lighted, and no sooner had the word of 
command been given than a flame was seen to be 
burning in each. This light—produced without any 
one going near the lamps—was as easily and quickly 
extinguished as reproduced. Several lamps, fixed 
to nearly the top of the ceiling, a height of 30ft., 
were ignited with the same facility—now all at once, 
now one after the other, just as the wish was ex- 
pressed. The experiments were continued for about 
an hour and a half, and there was not a single hitch 
during the whole time, nor anything that could have 
any other effect than that of convincing every one 
present that if the new method were introduced 
generally a public boon would certainly be con- 
ferred.” 
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VILLA AT BROUGH, EAST YORKSHIRE. 


HE material used is concrete, worked with 
Drake’s patent wrought-iron apparatus. The 
proportions of gravel and concrete for the founda- 
tions (which are in some parts 17ft. deep) are 9 of 
gravel and broken stone to 1 of Portland cement ; 
for the portion above the ground line, 7 to 1. 
The outer surface of the walls will be floated with a 
coat of cement, and enriched with a few small flat 
mouldings run in the same material; in the bay 
windows the panels are filled with a simple impressed 
pattern, made with a metal die. The front doorway 
in the tower is of Ancaster stone, with a slight 
amount of carving, and the chimneys and the tower 
are coped with stone; the steps and copings are of 
Bradford stone; with these exceptions, there is no 
stonework in the building. The entrance hall and 
conservatory are laid with tiles; the staircase is of 
oak and pitch pine, with tall and massive carved newels. 
From all the windows beautiful views of the Humber 
and the surrounding neighbourhood are obtained, and 
from the tower an immense tract ofcountry is visible. 
The cost of the concrete and stone work is £826, 
making the price of walling per cubic yard 14s. 8d. 
The cost of the floating coat of cement on the out- 
side, with mouldings, &c., is about £140. The gravel 
and broken stone are obtained within about 200 
yards of the site; the cement is made by Messrs. 
Earle; the contractor is Mr. P. Rippon, and the 
architect is Mr. J. King James, all of Hull. 
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THE COLLEGE, COBHAM, KENT. 


EAR Gravesend is the quaint village of Cob- 
ham, and close to it is Cobham Hall, the seat 

of Lord Darnley. One of the “lions” of the placeis 
the Leather Bottle Inn, where, fictitiously, Pickwick 
and his friends, Snodgrass, Tupman, and Winkle, 
were made to regale themselves. But the spot of 
most interest to minds of an architectural or anti- 
quarian bent is the old College adjoining the church. 
(See illustration.) The College was founded and en- 
dowed by John de Cobham, the last of the surname 
of that family, in the year 1362, “for a master and 
chaplins to pray for the souls of him, his ancestors 
and successors.” It is quadrangular in form, having 
a hall and dormitories. The hall has a screen across 
the entrance, and is raised at one end after the fashion 
of that period. The roof is framed of oak, and is in- 
teresting asa specimen of fourteenth century carpentry. 
Part of the east wall, overgrown with ivy, and 
a large fireplace of the kitchen or refectory, still re- 
main at the south-east angle. Between the north 
side of what is termed the New College and the church 
are the ruins of part of the north cloister; the 
doorway from it into the church is still visible, 
though stopped up. Through this door the masters 
and brethren proceeded daily to their stalls, to cele- 
brate mass for the souls of the founder and his noble 
family, whose gravestones and monumental brasses 
paved a great part of the chancel of the church. 
The College was suppressed by Henry VIII., but it 
was founded anew on areformed plan by Sir William 
Brooke (Lord Cobham) in 1597. Twenty poor 
persons and their families, elected by the adjacent 
parishes, are maintained in this college by Sir William 
Brooke’s endowment; the revenue belonging to the 
charity arising from lands in the neighbouring 


parishes of Shorne and Chalk. RAS aE 
-_ OS 
BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


AS a general meeting of the supporters of this 

Institution, held at the office, 27, Farringdon- 
street, on the 26th ult., Mr. Thos. F. Cooke in the 
chair, an election of one pensioner on the funds was 
held. Considerable interest was evinced on behalf 
of the two candidates, one being up for the second 
time, and bringing 177 votes forward from the last 
election, and the other being the widow of a member 
of the Committee and one of the most energetic 
promoters of the Institution. Thelatter wassuccess- 
ful, having balloted just sixty votes more than her 
opponent. Mr. Arthur Cates drew the attention of 
the meeting to the remarkable fact that Mrs. Jef- 
ferys, being entitled to sixty votes on account of the 
subscriptions paid by her husband, had been elected 
by exactly that number, thereby showing the benefit 
to be derived by builders’ clerks becoming subscribers. 
Messrs. Arthur Cates, Matthew Hall, and Thomas 
Stirling were the scrutineers, Mr. Alfred R. Smith 
suggested an improvement in the form of ballot 
paper, which was generally approved, and the matter 
referred for consideration by him and the secretary ; 
and to be brought forward in a complete shape at a 
future meeting. The usual votes of thanks to the 
scrutineers and the chairman closed a most success- 
ful meeting. 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
OxnsEcTs OF THE MusruM. 


ee Royal Architectural Museum was founded 

in the year 1851, in Canon Row, Westminster, 
as the nucleus of a National Museum of Architec- 
tural Art, and subsequently for several years formed 
part of the collection exhibited at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The intention to which its founders 
and managers have steadily adhered is to supply 
that great and increasing want, felt by the public, 
and by architects, artists, and art-workmen, of 
means to refer to and study the architecture of past 
ages, and in combination with those arts which have 
their origin in or are dependent on architecture itself. 
Its direct practical object is to improve and perfect 
the art-workmanship of the present time, and to 
afford art-workmen opportunities of studying casts 
or copies of those works the originals of which 
neither their time nor their means will allow them 
to visit. 

Accordingly, a large and increasing collection of 
casts and actual specimens has been already formed 
from the finest Medieval examples, English and 
foreign, of complete architectural works, arranged as 
far as possible in the order of their dates; and of 
details, comprehending figures, animals, foliage, 
mouldings, encaustic tiles, mural paintings, roof 
ornaments, rubbings of sepulchral brasses, stained 
glass; impressions from seals and other objects. 
Schools of art not Gothic are also represented, 
though not so fully or systematically. A special 
collection of marble reliefs from the ruins of one of 
the ancient capitals of India, situated in the great 
desert of Rajpootana, of the date of about 1100 
A.D., is due to the generosity of Sir Bartle Frere, 
G.C.S.1., K.C.B. To casts and specimens are added, 
as opportunities offer, photographs, drawings, and 
engravings of architectural works, and models of 
buildings. 

Donations or loans of specimens, engravings, 
photographs, books, &c., will be most serviceable in 
enriching the collection, especially books for the 
library of reference for students and art-workmen. 


Work oF THE Museum. 


Courses of lectures by architects, artists, and 
amateurs, are delivered during the sessions in the 
Museum. And it need hardly be added that the 
friends of the Institution are solicited to aid in the 
delivery of such lectures, which are addressed 
especially to art-workmen. 

Prizes for the most meritorious specimens of stone 
and wood carving, metal work, glass and decorative 
painting, modelling, drawing, &c., are offered as 
funds will allow with the view to encourage the art- 
workmen of the day and train them to think for 
themselves. 

Asa means of extending the usefulness of the 
Museum, honorary local secretaries are being ap- 
pointed in the more important towns in the kingdom. 


REGULATIONS FOR Mempers, &c. 


1. Members subscribing one guinea and upwards 
per annum, students subscribing 10s. per annum, 
and art-workmen 5s. per annum, to be admitted to 
the Museum on every day of the week, excepting 
Saturday and Sunday, from 10 till4 o’clock, and on 
Saturdays from 10 till 6.30. Subscribers to be 
entitled to one copy ofeach edition of the catalogue 
of the Museum, with free admission to the lectures 
and meetings, and to study at all times in the 
Museum. 

2. Subscribers of one guinea per annum to have 
the privilege of introducing, daily, by order, one 
visitor, or workman employed by them, for purposes 
of study, &c., and to be entitled to an additional 
card for lectures. Subscribers of two gtineas and 
upwards per annum to be entitled to introduce more 


(than one visitor or workman daily, and to have 


extra cards for lectures, 

3. Subscriptions to become due on the 1st of 
January in each year. Notice of discontinuance of 
any subscription to be given on or before the 1st of 
October in the year preceding. ; 

4. Life memberships may be compounded for by a 
donation of ten guineas, with all the privileges of 
subscribers of one guinea per annum. 

5. Admission to non-subscribers 6d. Catalogues 
to be charged 6d. each to non-subscribers. 

6. The Museum to be closed during August and 
September for the purpose of arrangement, &c. 

7. The casts may be drawn from, but are not to 
be moulded without the special sanction of the com- 
mittee, and then only by the authorised moulder to 
the Museum. 

8. The property of the Museum under no circum- 
stances to be removed from the premises. 


JosrPpH CLARKE, Hon. See. 
13, Stratford Place, W. 


CHICAGO CITY HALL COMPETITION. — 
ee County of Cook, and the City of Chicago, _ 


being about to erect a Court House and City | 
Hall in said city, in which all, the accommodation — 
required for the business of every department of 
said county and city is to be provided, have deter- 
mined to invite architects generally to send in de- — 
signs in competition. The designs must include the _ 
principal elevations, which must be prepared in either — 
Indian ink or sepia, without the introduction of any 
other colour, and also complete plans and sections of — 
each floor, ‘| 

All drawings must be made to a scale of eight (8) 
feet to an inch, on sheets of plain paper, and 
mounted without frames or borders. ae 

The plans of the building must show the relative — 
position of the offices assigned to the several depart-_ 
ments, and the size of each room must be clearly — 
marked thereon in feet and inches. Intrances will 
be on'the four sides of the building. The main or — 
principal floor will be elevated so as to admit of a 
thoroughly lighted basement underneath. Each de- 
sign must have a device or motto marked on each — 
drawing, and be accompanied by a sealed letter, 
giving the name of the author, which will be opened _ 
after the final award is made only for the purpose of — q 
ascertaining the names of the successful architects, _ 
and for the return of the unsuccessful drawings to 
their authors. The following premiums are offered: _ 
— For the best design, 5,000.00 dols.; second 
best design, 2,000.00 dols.; third best design, — 
1,000.00 dols. ¥ 

Each competitor will give the cubical contents of _ 
his building, and an estimate of the cost of the same — 
complete. The whole building must be made, as far 
as practicable, fireproof. 

Sealed drawings will be received at the office of — 
the Board of Public Works, corner of Adams and 
La Salle-street, Chicago, IIL, U.S., until the 15th 
day of March, A.p. 1873, at which time and place — 
they will be opened by the Building Committees of — 
the County Commissioners and Common Council, 
and the Board of Public Works. 

The size of the square on which the building is 
to be erected is 378ft. north and south, by 320ft. 
east and west, but no portion of the building proper 
will come nearer than twenty (20) feet of the street 
lines. 


ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


AnTwERP.—Designs are invited for a new hos- 
pital at Antwerp. Three premiums, viz., 3,000fr., 
2,000fr., and 1,000fr. are offered. The drawings 
must be sent in before the 1st of May, 1873. A 
pamphlet containing a plan of the site and the various 
conditions of the competition has been forwarded to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and can be 
inspected in the library. 


Stockton ExcHance Burprnes.—In July last 
the directors of the Stockton Exchange Company | 
publicly advertised for designs, but eventually the 
competition was limited to local architects. About 
eight sets of drawings were submitted, from which 
three were chosen, bearing respectively the mottoes, 
“Nota Bene,” “ Art and Commerce,” and “ Practice.” 
In consequence of lack of funds none of the designs © 
could be carried out, and the authors thereof were 
invited to prepare other plans in competition to suit ” 
a reduced site. Messrs. Alexander & Henman and 
Mr. C. J. Adams responded to the call, and the result 
is that Messrs. Alexander & Henman, of Stockton — 
and Middlesbro’, have been appointed to carry out 
the buildings, while a premium of £50 has been — 
awarded to Mr. C. J. Adams. The selected design — 
comprises an Exchange Hall, which can also be used 
for public meetings and entertainments, and capable 
of comfortably seating 1,700 persons, retiring rooms — 
and cloak rooms being provided ; twenty-two business 
offices, and a club with reading, billiard, letter-writing, ~ 
smoking and coffee rooms, kitchen, &c. The site is a 
long and somewhat narrow one, with an entrance to 
the High-street of only 14ft. According to the 
original scheme the frontage was to have been about 
68ft., and consequently allowed of a much more im- 
posing fagade to the High-street. The cost of the — 
buildings is to be £9,000, and it is expected that they 
will be commenced forthwith. 


—-_-r7—_. 
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The Saddlers’ Company have taken up, in com- 
mon with some other of the corporate guilds, the 
question of technical education, and have expressed 
their intention of offering premiums for the best 
pattern for a military saddle. ; 

Mr. K. D. Hodgson, M.P., has given the £400 
needed to make up £7,000, the raising of which, by 
the close of 1872, was made the condition upon 
which three sums of £1,000 each would be sub- 
scribed towards the completion of the new nave of 
Bristol Cathedral. 
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“BUILDING NEWS”-SCHOOL PLANNING 
COMPETITION. 


HE time for sending in the designs for this com- 
petition expired on Saturday, the 30th of 
November. The following are the mottoes of the 
designs which have been received :—“ Trefoil,” 
“Light,” “ Anti-Birchbroom,” “ Labore est Orare,” 
« R. R.R.,” ‘‘ Spero,” ‘ K.,” ‘Labor Omnia Vincit,” 
«‘ What will be, will be,” ‘‘ Non Compos,” “Spectemur 
Agendo,” ‘‘H. C.,” ‘‘Conatur,” “Inception,” ‘ The 
Brilliant Star,” ‘‘ Educate, Liberate,” ‘Two Heads 
are Better than One,” “ Nunquam Exspes,” ‘“ Lux 
Lux,” “ Fides,” “Qua Vere Verum,” “An Advanced 
Infant,” ‘Vivo in Spe,” “ Points,” ‘‘ School for 
Scandal,” “Utility,” ‘This it is and Nothing More,” 
“Excelsior,” ‘‘ Honoris Causa,” ‘‘ My Motto,” “Dum 
spiro spero,” “Junius,” ‘“Valeat quantum valere 
potest,”  ‘‘ Diogenes,” ‘‘Concentrate,” “At a 
Venture,” “ Valeat quantum valere potest” (No. 2), 
“Lux,” “ Absque labor nihil,” ‘ Thorough,” ‘“ Sim- 
plicity,” “ Robur,” ‘‘Star of the West,” ‘ Invicta,” 
“Ad Valorem,” “Spes,” Compasses and T Square 
in Circle, Spero” (No. 2), “Scotia,” “Let me 
Reflect,” ‘‘ Fortis,” ‘‘ Freondsbeerig,” ‘‘Pasce agnos 
meos,” Black Star, ‘‘ Hawthornden,” ‘“ Numa,” 
“Dum spiro spero” (No. 2), ‘We Live to Learn,” 
“Labore est Orare”’ (No. 2), ‘Schule Laddie,” 
“Ausus Sum,” “Tempus Fugit,” ‘“S. Andrew,” 
“Set Square,” Triangle in Circle, ‘Set Square” (No. 2), 
“Pro Patria,” “A.B. C.,” “Tempora Mutantur,” 
©R. R. R.” (No. 2), ‘ Elia,” and “ Jacques.” 


Two others came to hand, but being too late, 
were returned: one with the motto ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,” and the other, which came in a case almost 
big enough to carry a good-sized boat, was re- 
turned unopened, as the sender forgot to pay the 
carriage. We don’t know the motto, but it might 
be “‘Love’s Labour Lost.” ‘A. B. C.” also forgot 
to pay the carriage—one shilling—which, perhaps, 
he will be kind enough to send us at his earliest 
convenience. Most of the drawings came to hand 

folded on rollers, the most portable and certainly 
the cheapest way of sending them. Several draw- 
ings stretched on frames came in formidable cases, 
which must have taxed, in no small degree, the phy- 
sical powers of the carriers. Three or four others 
came to hand folded so neatly and carefully (one of 
them scented) as if they were sent by lovers to 
lovers as birth-day presents. ‘‘Elia” and ‘ Jacques” 
have, by colouring portions of their drawings, put 
themselves out of court. 


And now a word on these Burtpine News com- 
petitions. They are unquestionably extensively ap- 
preciated. Some time since, when a small premium 
was offered for a “ heading” for the Burtp1ne News, 
with Professor Donaldson as umpire, no less than 140 
competitors entered the field. Upwards of 80 ap- 
peared in the list for the ‘“‘ Burrpine News Sketch 
Book” prizes, and now dozens of others are asking 
another Sketch Book Competition. More than 100 
sent in drawings for the ‘ BurtpiInc News House 
PLANNING CoMPETITION,” and now more than 70 
others have sent in designs for the ScHooLt PLANNING 
Competition. In each instance, save one—the 
“heading” competition—the suggestion came from 
Subscribers. In fact, we have left the competitions 
pretty much in the hands of correspondents and com- 
petitors. It is worthy of remark that no advertise- 
ment or notification of any kind of these competitions 
has appeared anywhere beyond a simple announce- 
Ment in our own columns; and another fact worth 
remembering is that the competitors have differed as 
much as the competitions themselves. We mean 
that the competitors for the “‘heading” were, as a rule, 
different persons from those who competed for the 
“Sketch Book,” and so with the house planning 
competition ; and, as the competitors hail from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, it is evident that the 
Burtpine News is extensively read and appreciated. 
As these competitive efforts have, with so little 
labour, taken such deep root, we think they are 
worthy of systematic encouragement. We therefore 
intend to organise in the Burpine News office a 
kind of competition department. In so doing we are 
only imitating the example of all our principal 
architectural societies. We should be glad now, 
as heretofore, to receive suggestions on the next 
best subject on which a competition shall be 
invited, 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


ON WARMING AND VENTILATING HOUSES. 


AST night Mr. J. P. Seddon read a paper before 
the National Health Society on Warming and 
Ventilating Houses. After some introductory re- 
marks on the importance of the subject, and the ne- 
cessity of economising coals for the benefit of all, Mr. 
Seddon said; It is asserted by some, and it is quite 
possible correctly so, that a hous2 may be treated as 
awhole with regard to its warming and ventilating, 
and that the temperature of its interior may be kept 
equable and under perfect control. I venture to 
think, however, that such a system is more suitable 
to an asylum, where all the inmates are themselves 
under control as well, than for private families, the 
tastes of the members of which are as various as this 
climate ischangeable. It is doubtful whether the heated 
interiors in America are conducive to health, although 
the cold season there being both more regular and 
severe,such an arrangement is more easy of application. * 
Again, the most skilful contrivances will occasionally 
fail, and then the discomfort will be as general as the 
opposite condition was intended to have been made. 
While, however, the different apartments in a house 
are, in my opinion, best treated separately, and as 
occasion may require, it is certainly desirable that 
more often than at present, and particularly in large 
houses, there should be some means of temperately 
warming, in inclement weather, the air in halls and 
corridors. This should be done, not only with the view 
of preventing sudden chills to persons passing from one 
heated room to another, but also for the sake of avoid- 
ing cold draughts thence entering the rooms when 
their doors are open. The. bedrooms also would, 
from the same source, become filled with moderately- 
warmed air, which is in general all that is needed 
both for the comfort and health of their occupants, 
A house isa collection of apartments of which some- 
times one portion only, sometimes another, or the 
whole, may beinuse. In one room, for instance, in- 
valids may need special warmth, which would be a 
nuisance to the healthy frequenters of others. Ela- 
borate general systems of treatment, which need 
trained and constant supervision, such as cannot be 
continuously calculated upon in ordinary households, 
are therefore hardly applicable to them; and acertain 
amount of independence in the several parts of a 
house seems preferable, for the purpose of localis- 
ing ‘accidental nuisances or derangements of 
any part of the system. It is at any rate to 
such a condition of things that upon the present 
occasion I intend to confine my remarks. The 
usual appliances for warming houses, setting aside 
comprehensive systems, resolve themselves into 
open grates, close stoves, and, under special condi- 
tions, gas apparatus and pipes for hot air or water 
for warming halls and passages. For the whole of 
these certain general rules may be laid down :— (1) 
More cannot be got out of any one of them than is 
put into it. Thisis an axiom which, truism as it 
appears, is necessary should be impressed upon the 
public mind, which is apt to assume that engineer- 
ing skill can multiply the heating power of fuel in- 
definitely. Thus materials like fireclay, which are 
absorbent of heat and useful to prevent its escape, 
and retain it till needed, must abstract it first from 
the fuel before it can dispense it. (2) There are 
but 100 degrees of percentage. This simple fact 
should be kept in mind in considering methods of 
saving fuel, the inventors of which would otherwise 
persuade one that reference to coal merchants is a 
work almost of supererogation. (3) Some propor- 
tion of the heat generated must be expended in 
maintaining a draught in the flue which is to carry 
off the products of combustion. This is by no 
means unprofitably lost since it promotes ventilation 
as well. (4) To minimise this proportion of escap- 
ing heat to as nearly as possible what is just neces- 
sary, and to take toll from it during its passage, as 
by warming the air which is to replace that ab- 
stracted by the flue, is the principal direction which 
efforts to economise fuel should take. (5) The pro- 
ducts of combustion, being noxious, must be wholly 
removed, unless they can be chemically transformed. 
It is as barbarous to allow the fumes from gas to 
invade rooms as it is to let the door be the sole 
outlet for peat smoke in an Irish cabin, or as it was 
to provide only louvres in the roofs of the halls of 
our forefathers for the smoke of their wood fires. 
The evil may be disguised, but the poison 
is the more insidious from being comparatively 
unfelt. The lungs of the living animals, as the 
leather of dead ones on the book shelves, be- 
come corroded alike by its pernicious influence. 
(6) Warming and ventilation are so intimately con- 
nected that, although the latter is not my special 


* That they are not in accordance with the general 
English feeling, the following extract from a letter from a 
visitor is testimony :—‘t The houses are kept too warm to 
please me in this country, and the hot air from the furnace 
as one goes up and down stairs makes me feel inafever” 
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subject upon this occasion, it is necessary that it 
should be kept in mind throughout while treating of 
the former. In fact, infusing heated air is a more 
economical and pleasanter mode of warming houses 
than direct radiation, and it is only by their capa- 
bility of combining the two methods that open fires j 
can maintain ascendancy over stoves, and itis only 
by uniting proper ventilation with stoves that they 
ought to be tolerated. Lastly, all appliances should 
be simple and as self-acting as possible. This is 
essential for those intended for the use of the poor, 
whose treatment of them is of the roughest, and who 
neither need nor understand anything complicated. 
If there be a damper to be drawn, or a handle to be 
turned by them, neither will be drawn or turned ex~ 
cept occasionally the wrong way, and if there be any 
cover or part that is loose, it is safe to be lost. At 
the risk, therefore, of some waste their scanty fuel 
must be consumed in the most primitive manner 
possible. With somewhatless force the same caution 
may be given to those who design apparatus for the 
upper classes. Everything even for them should be 
as self-acting as possible, for though individuals may 
for a time take a fancy to an ingenious arrangement 
that requires personal adjustment, they tire of it in 
time; servants in their succession are not to be 
drilled into its use, and the thing is soon left to 
itself, and failure is the inevitable result. To pro- 
ceed to the several appliances themselves. In the 
race to attain economy it must be acknowledged at the 
outset that close stoves completely distance open 
grates, and that they in their turn are as far ahead 
of all gas-apparatus, as at present invented; and 
vet each have some advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages peculiar to themselves, to which it is worth 
giving some consideration. In stoves the heat from 
fuel can be almost wholly extracted and utilised, and 
even the little that escapes with the gaseous products 
of combustion is heavily taxed when its ultimate exit 
is by the few insignificant pipes, or diminutive 
chimney-stacks, which alone are suffered to peep 
above the roofs of houses on the Continent. English 
ideas of comfort will not, however, permit of the 
general introduction of the stove system into this 
country, and it is hardiy to be desired that it should, 
unless great improvement be grafted upon that in 
vogue abroad, in which stuffiness is ever an accom- 
paniment of warmth. Our British privilege, how- 
ever, of being able to poke the fire, although 
purchased dearly by its concomitant dust and the 
labour it entails upon servants, is not likely soon to 
be relinquished, and the luxury of an open fire is a 
fact which no theory can demolish. Still, the grates 
in common use savour of barbarism, and much can 
and should be done to gain further refinement, 
economy, and immunity from nuisance, There is 
no need, for instance, that our roofs should be dis- 
figured by the ugly and even comical flue terminals 
which Dickens satirised in one of his latest Christ- 
mas publications. We ought not to be subject to 
vexatious down-draughts in windy weather, nor to 
chimneys that smoke unless a door or window be 
open. Our drawing-rooms should not be invaded 
by sooty chimney-sweepers, and all ought not to 
have to scramble for a place near the fire in a room 
to be warm, nor when there to have to rotate like 
a smoke-jack to prevent being frozen on one side 
while we are scorched on the other. Such evils are 
to be obviated by simple means, and yet ninety-nine 
out of every hundred Englishmen submit to them 
supinely, if not patiently. Whole streets, occupied 
by men of means, have their skyline fringed with 
demon-like excrescences which tell a sure tale of in- 
ternal discomfort. Such was the case with that in 
which my own residence is situated. When I took 
my house upon lease, though it had been well built 
by an eminent architect for his own use, yet, in 
common with all its neighbours, it displayed a grim 
array of tall-boys and tortuous contrivances as 
chimney terminals. All these I swept away at 
once, without inquiry, feeling that whatever might be 
needed, they certainly could not be. I then intro- 
duced an air-pipe to each fireplace through the 
floors, and, as I expected, found no smoky chimneys 
to complain of, though my neighbours still grumble 
at theirs, as I do of their futile and unsightly ex- 
pedients to remedy them. So much depends upon 
the proper construction of fireplaces and their flues, 
without which no appliance in the shape of a grate 
can have fair play, that I shall in the first place 
describe the points to be attended to in the 
erection of these portions of a building, and in 
palliating evils in those which already exist. 
The first essential to ensure a good draught is that 
the flue should be sufficiently rarified. For this pur- 
pose it is desirable that it should not be in an outer 
wall; butif it be necessarily so, the enclosing wall 
should be thick (at least 9in. between the flue and 
the outer air), or else it should be protected by a 
| double casing with intermediate hollow space. Mate- 
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rials which absorb damp should be avoided for the 
construction, as they tend to the evaporation and loss 
of the heat generated, and the interior of the flue 
should be well pargetted to further prevent the suc- 
tion of external cold by the up-draught within, 
Another important point is that the flue be not too 
large, or currents of cold air descending will interfere 
with the ascending heated air. In old buildings 
flues are found of large size, as 18in. by 12in., with 
wide throats, funnel-shaped, diminishing upwards. 
But the fuel used in them was wood, and abundant, 
and men were more hardy, and minded not the roar- 
ing of wind in the chimney, or cowered over the 
embers within the vast embrasure of the fireplace, 
which formed'an inner room of itself. There are 
those who would revive these large flues on the 
ground that no cowls decorate their terminals. If, 
however, we are to recur to the practice of our an- 
cestors, we might as well revert to that of a still 
earlier age, when the stately hall of Penshurst had 
its fire upon a hearth in the centre, and the graceful 
wreaths of smoke thence found exit by the lantern 
in the roof. We must needs then have the same 
goodly logs as fuel, and a supply which will enable 
us to afford the blaze that alone would suffice to 
rarify acavern. The ordinary coal-fires of our apart- 
ments do not need a larger flue than a pipe of 9in. 
in diameter. Mr. Richardson, in his work, states 
that the houses built: by Cubitt in Belgravia have 
flues Yin. by Qin. only, while others erected later 
have them 14in. by 9in., and that these are distin- 
guishable outside by the absence or presence of ob- 
jectionable cowls respectively. Kitchen flues must 
be larger in proportion to their fires, or better per- 
haps doubled—a practice for which old precedents 
may be found, and which seems calculated to avoid 
down-draughts. For the avoidance of that parti- 
cular nuisance, however, special provision should be 
made in every flue. This may be done by an en- 
larged space wherein the force of gusts of wind may 
expend themselves upon, as it were, a cushion of air. 
¥f the first pipe above the chimney-mantelbe a 9-in. 
pipe, let the next be a 15-in. one, and the flue above 
continued with 9-in. ones. A somewhat similar 
arrangement has been proposed by Mr. Boyd for 
brick flues. He discontinues the vertical flue a few 
feet above the mantel with an enlarged space or 
pocket, and carries an inclined one from the fireplace 
into this on one side, and the down-draught thus 
meeting resistance at the bottom, eddies round the 
space, without being able to check the upward 
draught from below. Mr. Cubitt’s continuation of 
the flue to the basement also obviously affords a re- 
sisting column of air to effect the same purpose. It 
may be impossible to make such cavities large enough 
to overcome the effect of every down-draught, but 
these provisions against them will generally effect 
this desired end if combined with ample provision 
of air to the fireplace, such as Gibb’s registered 
fireplace lintel. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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ON THE ORNAMENT CASTS IN THE 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


HE second of these instructive and interesting 

“‘Saturday afternoons for art-workmen” was 

held on the 9th ult., when Mr. Brindley discoursed 
on the 


NORMAN, EARLY FRENCH, AND TRANSITIONAL TO 
EARLY ENGLISH (FIRST POINTED) CASTS. 


Mr. Brinpiey began his second descriptive lec- 
ture by elucidating on the black board the natural 
forms of the lotus and the papyrus, showing how 
the Egyptians adapted them to suit capitals and 
continuous enrichments, such as friezes and cor- 
nices, and how afterwards these forms were taken up 
by the Greeks, perfected, and adapted to their more 
refined architecture. He afterward demonstrated 
the acanthus foliage, showing by comparison its 
difference of treatment as exemplified in Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine examples, and, lastly, as 
found in the Romanesque, after which he went on to 
explain the peculiarities and principles of Norman 
ornament, beginning with the simple cubical capital, 
showing how its faces became cushioned and fluted, 
and also enriched in a variety of ways with orna- 
mentally carved and jewelled forms. Hethen went 
on to explain how the fluted work gave way to a 
simple foliage treatment of broad leaves, the ends or 
scrolls of the leaves chiefly turning back, and not 
having much projection, being generally kept within 
the line of the arch mouldings over abacus. He 
then proceeded to show the variety of ways in 
which these simple leaves were treated, and after- 
wards how, later on, they became subdivided, or 
reverted again to the acanthus type, as at Canter- 
bury and other places. Diagrams were also made 
dissecting a capital, showing architecturally that the 


foliage was requisite to complete the capital by 
bringing the round column and bell into the square 
abacus. 
and various modes of treatment to bring the column 
into the square base were shown. 
interesting series of sketches were also given on the 
principles of Norman surface decoration and arch 
mouldings, showing great variety by the use of 
simple forms. 
into the dog-tooth enrichment of the Early English 
men. 
to the 8. David’s work as being most interesting 
as the connecting link between Norman fluted work 
and Early English. After the lecture, the examples 
on the walls were carefully examined and compared, 
and explained by Mr. Brindley. 


the 16th ult., taking the casts of the 
EARLY ENGLISH AND EARLY DECORATED (EARLY 


The lecturer said that in commencing to examine 
the carvings of the Early English style, he thought 
they could not do better than begin at S. David's, 
where they left off on the previous Saturday, for, 
strange to say, Early English work might almost be 
divided into geographical belts, each district having 
its own peculiarities, and no doubt each district had 
its own school, so to speak. 


Bases of columns were then illustrated, 


A lengthy and 


The zigzag form was shown to ripen 


In conclusion, particular attention was called 


Mr. Brixypiey delivered his third lecture on 


FIRST AND SECOND OR MIDDLE POINTED). 


We found along South 
Wales, beginning at S. David's, and going from 
thence to Llandaff, and terminating at Glastonbury 
and Wells, a most vigorous class of work. He 
thought this work was most wonderful; it contained 
boldness without coarseness, and plenty of variety to 
give interest; and, architecturally, it was not second 
to anything we had. The carvings, particularly the 
capitals, did their work most charmingly. From 
this bold work of South Wales and Somerset, the 
lecturer then passed on to a more delicate type of 
work, as found a little further north—viz., at Salis- 
bury, Worcester, Westminster Abbey, Stone Church 
(Kent), 8. Alban’s, and Lichfield. Of the Salisbury 
work there was a splendid collection of casts, con- 
sisting chiefly of capitals, spandrels, and label ter- 
minations; there was also a number of very fine 
casts from the Salisbury stalls, which were very 
noteworthy, woodwork of this date being very un- 
common. Many of the casts were taken from Pur- 
beck marble, which, in addition to their being so 
delicately carved, were also polished, as in the 
chapter-houses of Salisbury and Westminster. In 
reference to the casts from Westminster, the lecturer 
said the casts of the grand groin bosses, recently 
added to the Museum, must not be forgotten. The 
enriched jambs of the Chapter House vestibule were 
well worthy of notice. Mr. Redfern, in a future 
course of lectures, would doubtless call attention to 
the statues in these jambs, but the sprigs of foliage 
growing round about the figures were some of the 
choicest bits he (Mr. Brindley) knew of. It was 
particularly noticeable that one of those jambs, in- 
stead of having Early English foliage growing 
amongst the figures, had natural foliage, very beau- 
tifully carved, and distinctly showing that the Me- 
dievalists could either execute foliage conventionally 
or naturally, as they chose. The casts from Stone 
Church, particularly the spandrels and elaborate 
dog-teeth, were well-known. Their pleasing line 
and interesting combination of dragon and foliage 
would stand any amount of observation. From 
Worcester and Lichfield Cathedrals there were not 
many casts, but the work was very similar to that at 
Salisbury and Westminster. Thecasts fromS. Alban’s 
were rather bolder, and partook something of the 
South Wales type. Passing farther north, great simi- 
larity was to be noticed between the Early English 
work of Chester and Bangor Cathedrals, the capitals 
being chiefly treated without bosses or turnovers. 
The casts in the Museum failed to convey a full idea 
of the force of the work, for in the real work the 
bell was seen right though the foliage. From 
Chester also there were some fine groin bosses. Art 
workmen would do well to study how the old 
masters succeeded in combining the figure and foliage 
in their bosses without losing the round of their 
material. It was done by keeping the figures flat 
and the shadow round; this gave boldness to the 
work when in its proper position at a considerable ele- 
vation. From Chester there were some fine casts of 
ironwork, These Chester casts were part of the 
collection presented by the late Mr. Hudson. From 
Chester Cathedral the lecturer next passed to Lin- 
colu and York, and the Yorkshire Abbeys, particu- 
larly Fountains. Of Lincoln work, which was very 
vigorous, there was a good display of casts. The 
Angel Choir spandrels would be hereafter fully 
dilated on by Mr. Redfern. The capitals were ex- 
ceedingly good, and well worthy of copying, as they 
contained just enough work to constitute a good 
capital: there was no redundant work about them. 


useful, but there were no casts of it in the Museum 
at present. From Yorkshire, the work up through 
the northern counties, as seen in Early English worl 
was much the same. 
be found at Durham, from which place there was a 
cast of a monastic door-knocker, which every metal- 
worker ought to know. The best examples of Ea 
English carving in Scotland were in Glasgow Cath 
dral, but as Mr. Brindley did not consider the Scotch 
work up to the English he passed it over. Ha 
thus briefly noticed the most important places wher 

Early English carvings abounded, O~ 
ceeded to glance at the characteristics of the style, 


round in plan (except in the Early or Transition 
work, as seen in the Wells and Llandaff district), ¢ 
in other words, the capitals were the same in pl 


ey, 


The crocket and label terminations were also good, 
York had some choice bits. 
capitals were introduced grotesques, and there was a 
distinct peculiarity in the treatment of some of the 
leaves; but, on the whole, the Early English cary- 
ings at York were not up to those at Lincoln and 
some other, places. 
some wonderful work, and was very simple and 


In some of its pier 


Fountains Abbey contained 


Some good specimens were ’ 


the lecturer pro- 


Commencing with the capitals, the abaci were 


A 
as the columns. The masses of foliage were, dur ng 
this period, so arranged as to retain the round of 
the capital both in plan and in profile, and however 


richly they might be filled up, the eye was always 


able to trace the bell of the cap right through. In 
this period, indeed, the bell and the abacus both be- 
came one. The capitals of this date were of un- 
doubted good proportion, the abacus in the last 
examples being thus on the principle of a Greek 
capital. The lecturer here strongly insisted upon 
the value of the study of mouldings, remarking that 
if carvers would study mouldings a little more, 
particularly those immediately connected with 
carvings, they would reap much benefit, and 
ayoid many errors that crept into modern work, 
The chief characteristics of Early English foliage 
were its stalks and round leaves. The stalks 
(or they might almost be called volutes) glided off in 
a most imperceptible manner, and consisted of a 
number of ribs and hollows. These were extremely 
difficult to copy, and, as a rule, in modern work they 
lacked all feeling. There was a great differencs 
between the stalk of an Early English capital and ¢ 
French one, for while the English volute widened ai 
it grew, the French narrowed. These ribs sprang of 
the bell, much in the same manner as a vaulting ril 
would intersect on an upright shaft. The Dragot 
was represented in Early English work as a mos' 
subtle beast, with flat head, powerful sinewy jaws 
cunning eyes, and with the neck generally twisted 
showing graceful locks of conventional hair 
thoroughly Greek in feeling and treatment, witl 
short stiff forelegs and conventional wings. Thi 
legs were drawn amazingly strong, and were of th 
short alligator type. The wings were occasional} 
those of bats, but were more generally (particularly i 
Early English work) treated as conventional feathers 
This dragon was of course a symbol of the Arch 
Monster, Sin, and was frequently found in comba 
with the representative of Christianity—the Lion. A 
the entrance to the Chapter House, York, a ver} 
fine statue of the Virgin and Child stood on the tw 
in combat, and the lion was evidently getting th 
mastery. The dragon was generally placed at th 
feet of recumbent statues of archbishops and bishops 
representing the triumphing over sin. ‘The lion a 
sculptured at this date was very Greek in feeling, a 
would be seen from casts in the museum fron 
Salisbury Cathedral. Other animals were also 0¢ 
casionally represented, so asto take off the monotom, 
of the foliage. Birds also were frequently used, am 
the graceful way in which they were introduced i 
Early English work was well worthy of imitation 
There were some particularly fine examples in thi 
Salisbury and Westminster work; also in Archbisho) 
Gray’s tomb at York. When they were introduce 
into finials a frequent way of using them was t 
make the bird look over his shoulder, so as to get: 
curve. Of the Early English style there were som 
most exquisite examples of ironwork, the peculia 
characteristics of the style being the attenuate 
nature and the beautiful curves of the work. Dragon’ 
heads were frequently introduced in metal work 0 
this date, as in the examples at Chester, casts 0 
which were to be seen in the Museum. Mr. Brind 
ley said that if he were a metal-worker, and hi 
clients would permit him, he should go in for thé 
class of work, now that metal was so high in pric 
for in that kind of work a little iron went a lon 
way. ‘ 

A new altar, tabernacle, and canopy, of alabast 
and marble, were consecrated in the (Roman) Cathol 
Church of S. Chad, Cheetham Hill, Leeds, on Tues 
day week. : 
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LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS FOR LIVERPOOL. 


mee a year ago a public meeting was held at 
the Law Association Rooms, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Derby, for the purpose of founding 
a company with the object of erecting model 
dwellings for workmen close to their places of work, 
with the view of proving that the building of such 
dwellings could be successfully undertaken as a com- 
mercial speculation. The share capital was fixed at 
£25,000, of which Lord Derby and several other 
leading gentlemen in the town subscribed £1,000 
each. ‘The new dwellings cover an area of nearly an 
acre of ground, and consist of two blocks, these 
two blocks comprising in all 132 tenements. Of 
these 132 tenements 48 are houses containing a 
living room and three bedrooms each, 28 are houses 
containing a living room and two bedrooms, and 48 
aliying room and one bedroom. On the ground 
floor, facing Latimer-street, are four shops; and the 
four basements facing the private west road are 
devoted to baths and washhouses. Each house is sup- 
plied with a water-closet. The sizes of the living 
rooms range from 12ft. 10in. by 12ft., to 12ft. 2in. 
by 11ft.; and those of the bedrooms from 14ft. by 
10ft., to 9ft. Yin. by 8ft.; all rooms being 9ft. high. 
The floors of the housesin the basement are all laid 
with cement, as are also the scullery floors, all the 
other floors being boarded. The basement floors 
are in no case more than 4ft. below the street, or 
court, level, and have in front a continuous open 
area 5ft. 3in. wide, and railed off. The buildings 
are four stories or flats high (with the exception of 
those facing Latimer-street, which are only three 
stories), and on each flat there is a stone balcony 
the entire length of the building, and communi- 
cating with the staircases, of which there are two to 
each block, of York stone, at either end of the 
balconies. Dust-shoots, with iron openings on every 
flat, are provided the whole height of the buildings, 
one being placed between every couple of entrance 
doors. ‘There is an open space, or courtyard, be- 
tween the two blocks, 270ft. long and 48ft. wide, 
which will be laid with Staffordshire grooved tiles. 
At either end of this court, and communicating 
with Latimer-street on the east and the private road 
on the west, is an open passage 20ft. wide, thus 
allowing a free current of air from end to end of the 
property. The adjoining land on the west, abutting 
on the private road, has been purchased by the 
School Board for building purposes. The elevations 
are of common gray North Shore bricks, with 
Runcorn stone dressings and cornices, and chimney 
corbellings of patent red bricks. The balconies and 
staircases are of York stone. The architects from 
whose designs the buildings are being erected are 
Messrs. H. and A. P. Fry, of Castle-street; the 
contractor is Mr. W. Thornton, of Wellington-road ; 
and the clerk of, works Mr, James Peers. The cost 
of the buildings will be about £18,000, exclusive of 
land. The rents of the block now approaching com- 
pletion have been fixed at from 4s. to 7s. per week. 


———— — 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


OxrorpD ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Socrery.—The third and last walk this Term took 
place on Saturday week, when Wadham College and 
Holywell Church were visited. Dr. Griffiths, the 
warden, who described the college, said, with regard 
to the chapel, or, at all events, the windows in it, it 
was the opinion of many people in former times, and 
it was the opinion of some now, that they were not 
of the date of the time of JamesI. He believed 
that Mr. Fergusson, who had written upon the archi- 
tecture of it, held that opinion still. Mr. Blore, who 
was engaged forty years ago to do something to the 
college, held that opinion very strongly, and what he 
did to the chapel he did according to the style adopted 
about what he believed to be the date of the windows. 
The archives of the college were not examined at the 
time, and it was thought that everything that he re- 
commended was the proper thing to do, but some years 
afterwards he (the warden), when a Fellow of that 
college, showed Mr. Blore what he had found in the 
archives, and he then admitted that his theory was 
wrong. The warden then-explained what alterations 
had been made in the ceiling and other parts of the 
chapel. The oak panelling in the ceiling, which was 
So greatly decayed, and could not be repaired, was 
taken down, and Mr. Blore substituted what he be- 
lieved to be more in accordancewith the old architec- 
ture. The hall in which they were assembled was 
restored about fifty years ago—about the year 1823. 
Previously to that there was a plaster ceiling there, 
and the woodwork which was now open to view was 
hidden, and it was painted a dark green, which ap- 
peared to have been a favourite colour. At Holy- 
well Church, the vicar, the Rev. G. Noel Freeling, 
was sorry the information he had to give them was 


very scanty. The earliest notice that he could find 
about the church was that it was built or rebuilt by 
Robert D’Oyley, who was the builder, as they were 
no doubt aware, of the Castle. He fancied that the 
chancel arch must have been some of his work. The 
next notice he found was that the tower was built or 
rebuilt by Henry Sever, who was Warden of Merton 
and First Provost of Eton College in the reign of 
Henry VI. The south aisle was builtin 1844, Mr. 
James Parker remarked that he had looked to the 
evidence on the first point which had been laid stress 
on by Mr. Freeling, and the statement that the 
chancel belonged to Robert D’Oyley did not exactly 
recommend itself to his mind. He thought that there 
was nothing of importance to be attached to the arch, 
which was a round one, and might have been built 
at any time in the twelfth century, and this was the 
only part of the church that remained. 


British ARCHROLOGICAL AssocraTion.—At the 
meeting on the 27th ult., twenty-three members were 
elected. Specimens of ‘‘finds” in London during the 
recess were exhibited, and included one frontal and 
one entire skull of the Bos Longifrons, exhumed 
from Victoria-street, at a depth below the Roman 
stratum, and found amidst timber piles. Several 
tazza and urns were of dates varying from the fourth 
to the sixteenth century. Some curious knives were 
sent by Mr. Roberts, and some embroidery (embossed 
applique) by Dr. Kendrick. The Rev. Mr. Hodgson 
communicated a photograph of a Saxon memorial 
slab from Monkwearmouth Church, which, at a later 
period, had had the name erased, and another one, 
Ereberic, a priest, substituted; the original was pro- 
bably of acontemporary of Bede. Of Roman works, 
Mr. Crickmay forwarded a fine drawing of one of 
the pavements at Preston, near Weymouth, not pre- 
viously illustrated; and Mr. Grover produced draw- 
ings of a recently discovered villa at Teston, in Kent, 
on which he read a paper. He pointed out the simi- 
larity of the bathing arrangements to the villa at 
Chedworth. A manuscript collection, in two vols., 
of inscriptions and emblems on ancient bells, was 
sent by Mr. Stainbank, the earliest dated English 
bell being 1296, from Claughton, Lancashire. 


Lercester.—At the last meeting of the Leicester- 
shire Architectural and Archeological Society, a 
paper was read, written by Mr. North, on a piece of 
stained glass, which was exhibited, representing the 
Annunciation. The Earl of Gainsborough was elected 
a vice-president of the society. Major Joseph 
Knight exhibited the following relics. found near 
Oswestry :—A bronze leaf-shaped spear head, with 
sockets and a loop on each side to tie it firmly to the 
staff; two bronze celts or axe heads, one with half- 
moon shaped blade; the bronze blade of a dagger, 
and a small square piece of bronze. Major Knight 
also exhibited two spurs, one of copper, which had 
originally been gilt, found near Glen Parva old Hall. 
The rowel of this has large long spikes, and the 
buckle was broken off. The other spur was of 
mixed metal, and had also probably been gilt or 
plated ; it was quite perfect, and richly embossed ; 
it had a large rowel with five long sharp spikes. 
Both spurs were considered to be of the early part of 
the sixteenth century. Major Knight also exhibited 
a small earthenware jar found at Pestum, filled with 
mortar. It was about three inches high, with one 
handle. Also several specimens of pottery found at 
Glen Parva, in the Kirkdale close, consisting of part 
of a small Roman mortarium, part of a Roman 
square flue tile, and also part of a Saxon urn found 
n a Saxon interment. 

—_ ——<__—_——_ 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 

CrrencesterR.—The eleventh annual distribution 
of prizes to the students of the Cirencester School of 
Art took place on Thursday fortnight. The number of 
individual students during the year has been 97, 
exactly the same as in the previous year. The 
average number of attendances have been—in the 
day classes, 15, and in the evening classes, 27. The 
total attendances have been—day classes, 1,214, 
evening classes, 3,323. 

NorruAmpron.—tThe first annual distribution of 
prizes to the students of the Northampton School of 
Art took place recently. During the past year 
120 students have joined the school—85 males and 
85 females. The average attendance in the artisan 
¢lass is 836; in the ladies’ evening class, 22; and in 
the day class, 7, making a total average attendance 
of 65. The actual number of students for the present 
quarter is 88. The favourable progress of the school, 
during only the first six months after its establish- 
ment, is apparent by the results of the examination 
held under the regulations of the Science and Art 
Department in the month of April last. The school 
is well supplied with a collection of casts from the 
antique and from nature, approved by the Science 
and Art Department, and has a good supply of copies. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Biruincuam. — Another interesting discovery 
was made on Monday, in the course of the re- 
moval of the chancel walls of S. Martin’s Church 
—namely, a fresco of S. Martin, the patron 
saint of the church. The saint is mounted on 
horseback, and is in the act of dividing his cloak 
between two beggars : the legend peculiarly associated 
with his name. The fresco was found upon the 
chancel wall, near one of the side windows. Unfor- 
tunately, its condition does not admit of its preser- 
vation, but careful tracings have been made, and 
memoranda of the “local” colour. The period is 
believed to be early in the reign of Richard II. 


GATESHEAD.—Christ Church, Gateshead, was con- 
secrated on Wednesday week. It has been erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Adams & Kelly, of Leeds. 
Its peculiar features are as follows :—The roof, in- 
stead of being divided into bays or compartments, 
consists of uniform rafters, placed rather more 
closely to each other than usual. The east end is 
apsidal, with five tall gables. Beneath these is a 
reredos of Caen stone and marble. Instead of leay- 
ing the west gable bare, the architects have run a 
porch across the whole western front, below the 
window. A small, light bell turret rises at the 
north-west angle. Thecost, exclusive of the ground, 
the organ, and other special gifts, has been £6,100. 
Accommodation has been provided for 600 persons. 


Hates OwEn.—Restoration has been in progress 
in the parish church of Hales Owen for many months. 
The organ has been removed, together with the gal- 
lery which it occupied, under the tower. This has 
brought into view a groined roof and a fine lantern, 
from which light now comes into a part of the church 
which was previously darkened by the galleries. The 
interior walls, so far as they are of stone, have been 
relieved of plaster and whitewash. There has also 
peen a restoration of the chancel arch, under the 
direction of Mr. Chatwin, of Birmingham. The 
church was reopened on Advent Sunday. 


LEVENSHULME.—S. Peter’s Church, Levenshulme, 
has recently been altered and decorated, from designs 
by Messrs. Maycock & Bell, architects, of Man- 
chester. The walls of the aisles, up to the springing 
of the windows, are diapered on a buff ground, and 
above this painted a low green tone, being finished 
with an ornamental band, with text in black letters. 
The columns and caps, which are of stone, have a 
simple ornament in red lines, &c., disposed so as to 
assist their proportions. The clerestory walls are 
diapered under the windows, with an ornamental 
and lettered band under the sills, all on a buff ground, 
the tone above being green, as before. Crowning the 
clerestory walls is another band of varied ornament, 
with machicolations. The chancel arch is jointed 
with red foliated lines, the soffit having flaming stars ; 
and the wall over the arch has two bands of orna- 
ment, the lower one lettered in black. The chancel 
is diapered with wheat, &c., up to the springing of 
the east window. Over this is a band of lettering, 
and above a running ornament of grapes. The east 
window has the dove in the apex of the ornamental 
gable that surmounts it. A new reredos has been 
fixed, having moulded arcading in Caen stone, with 
alabaster shafts and panels. Hood moulds have 
been placed round the nave arches and east and 
west windows, springing from heads modelled by 
Messrs. Williams & Millson, of - Manchester, who 
also executed the reredos. The decorations have 
been carried out by Mr. J. Owen, of Bowdon. 


LLANELLY.—The foundation stone of the new 
church of All Saints, Llanelly, was laid on Wed- 
nesday week by the Bishop of S. David’s. The 
church will consist of a chancel, with chancel aisles 
and vestry on the north side; a nave with north and 
south aisles, having clerestory windows; and there 
will be a tower on the south side of the church at 
theeast end. For the present the tower will only be 
built to the height of the roof of the nave. The ex- 
treme length of the church will be 140ft., and its 
breadth 55ft., the height being 45ft. The chancel 
alone will be 43ft. long. The roof of the nave will 
be of pitch pine, open-timbered. Farleigh Down 
stone will be used for the interior of the building, 
the exterior dressings being wrought in Box Ground 
stone; in the rest of the building local stone will be 
used. The style is Gothic, and the total cost will be 
between £8,000 and £9,000, but only £4,000 will be 
required for the portion which it is proposed to erect 
now. Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., is the architect, and 
Mr. Williams, of Llandaff, is the builder. 

PENNINGHAME.—A new Episcopal Church was 
consecrated at Penninghame, Wigtonshire, on Thurs- / 
day week. It is in the Early English Decorated / 
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style, and consists of nave, chancel, and organ- 
chamber, with a tower containing a peal of bells. 
The area of the church—70ft. by 22ft. in width—is 
seated for 200, and it is lighted by three stained- 
glass windows. Messrs. Habershon & Pite, of 
London, are the architects. 


RoruerHAM.—The foundation stone of the Church 
of S. Stephen, Rotherham, has been laid. The church 
is in the Decorated style of the Geometric period, 
and the principal dimensions are, a chancel, 28ft. 
Zin. by 22ft.; nave, 90ft. 7in. by 25ft.; south aisle, 
with tower and spire at the west end, 78ft. 6in. by 
11ft. 6in. ; north aisle, with porch at west end, 90ft. 
7in. by 11ft. 6in.; vestry on north-east side, 15ft. 
by 18ft. 6in. The roof will be open-timbered, with 
interlacing principals of stained oak. All the inter- 
nal parts of the church will be of Hooton stone. The 
flooring to be of tiles, and the roof covered with red 
and gray slate in alternate bands. Externally the 
building will be of local stone with dressed quoins, 
and the facing will be of the same stone rock faced. 
The contract for the whole of the works was taken 
by Mr. Ripley, of Rotherham, for £3,000. The 
architects are Messrs. Barry & Son, of Liverpool, and 
the total cost, including site, will amount to £4,500. 


BUILDINGS, 


Coventry.—The new free library now being 
erected mainly at the expense of Alderman John 
Gulson, an ex-mayor of the city, is now rapidly 
progressing, and, occupying a site near to the two 
churches of S. Michael and Holy Trinity, groups 
well with those buildings; the north-east corner is 
purposely kept low, and forms an ante-room of one 
story only, so as to avoid obstructing the view of 
Trinity Church. The design is an adaptation of the 
Gothic, and the plans were furnished by Mr. E. 
Burgess, architect ; the builder is Mr. James Merriot, 
of Coventry. The building comprises a large read- 
ing-room, lending and reference libraries, a com- 
mittee-room, store-room, and offices. It is built of 
red brick, with Bath stone dressings, and will cost 
above £4,000. It is noteworthy that the site of 
the free library was lately occupied by a disused 
county gaol. 


Tue Manor Houses, Cuarney, Brerxs.—The 
ancient manor house in this village is well known to 
most antiquarians and archeologists as being an in- 
teresting religious house of considerable architectural 
merit. Originally it appears to have assumed the 
shape of the letter H. The right-hand wing, con- 
sisting of refectory and chapel, and that on the left- 
hand, was used as kitchen and offices, while the 
middle portion had been modernised to form a farm- 
house. Altogether it formed a most interesting relic, 
and its architecture, where it had not been tampered 
with, was good, but the whole building was in a 
lamentable state of decay, and must soon have 
ceased to exist, except asa ruin, had not steps been 
taken to restore it. At the commencement of the 
present year it was decided to at once set about the 
work, and Mr. Edwin Dolby, architect, of Abingdon, 
was instructed to make the necessary drawings for the 
same. From the first it was decided to do nothing 
more with the refectory and chapel than was ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent them falling to the 
ground ; therefore the glazing of the windows, re- 
pairs of the walls and roofs, and the building, or 
rather rebuilding, some buttresses for the support of 
the walls, have formed the greater part of the work 
done to this right-hand wing, so that the refectory 
and chapel, together with the cellars under, may be 
seen repaired and supported, but, it is thought, not 
deprived of their interest. The left-hand wing has 
been taken down to the ground and rebuilt upon new 
foundations, and the middle portion has been re- 
stored, as far as possible, to the character it is pre- 
sumed it had before it was tampered with. The sashes 
and frames which were inserted in the front of the 
house have been removed, and new mullioned windows 
of Ham Hill stone have been inserted, and are 
fitted with Messrs. Burt & Potts’ wrought iron case- 
ments. The new entrance porch has a moulded oak 
roof covered with lead, and all has been done in the 
most substantial manner by Messrs. Honour & 
Castle, of Oxford, builders, : 


Srirtivc.—The Smith Institute, Stirling, is nearly 
completed. The style of the building is Italian. All 
the exterior walls are built with Dunmore stone, the 
front in ashlar, and the sidesin coursed work. The 
interior of the building comprises an entrance cor- 
ridor 68ft. long and 12ft. in width. On the left- 
hand side, on entering, is placed the library and read- 
ing-room, 50ft. long by 28ft. wide; and on the right- 
hand side a council-room and house f.r the keeper. 
Facing the entrance door, and at the extreme end of 


the corridor, is the entrance to the picture galleries, | 


which, in order to suit the lay of the ground, are 
raised three steps above the front part of the building. 
These galleries comprise one room, 43ft. long by 27ft. 


wide, and another 105ft. long by 43ft. wide, with 
proportionate height. Parallel with the galleries is 
a museum room, 134ft. long by 25ft. wide; and be- 
hind the keeper’s house, and entering from the right- 
hand side of the corridor, is another museum, 44ft. 
long by 24ft. wide. The work, except the mason 
work, which is being done by Mr. Sinclair, builder, 
Edinburgh, has been entrusted to Stirling tradesmen, 
and is being executed under the superintendence of 
Mr. M‘Lean, master of works, Stirling, according to 
plans and spevifications prepared by Mr. John Lessels, 
architect, Edinburgh. 
SCHOOLS. 

AtpErsHor,— The (Roman) Catholic school- 
chapel of S. Joseph at Aldershot was opened on the 
2ist ult. The new buildings are of dark-red brick 
with stone facings, from designs furnished by F. H. 
Pownall, Esq., of Montagu-square. They are in 


the Early English style, having an apse for the 


sanctuary, which during school-hours will be separated 
by asolid screen. The total cost is £1,096. 


Braprorp.—On Wednesday week, at a meeting 
of the Bradford School Board, Mr. Neill moved, 
and Alderman Law seconded, that the tender of 
Messrs. Wilson & Sons, for the erection of schools 
at Barkerend, at a cost of £12,300, be accepted, 
subject to the sanction of the Department. Several 
gentlemen objected to the cost of the schools as ex- 
cessive, and it was stated that, including the expense 
of the site, the cost per head of the 500 children to 
be accommodated would be £34 5s. 7d., without in- 
cluding the expense of forming the playground. 
Leeds was referred to as a place where good accom- 
modation was found at a far less expenditure. An 
amendment was adopted. The Chairman said that 
the wooden school idea had been abandoned, and 
at the next meeting a resolution would be brought 
forwardrecommending the adoption of four temporary 
school premises. Mr. Neill stated that they would 
probably be in a position to lay the foundation stone 
of the first school, that at Bowling Back-lane, next 


week. 
a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OuR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

All Letters should be addressed to the EDITOR, 31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 9d. per line. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


NOTICE. 
It is intended to issue in future, in the First Week of 
Each Quarter, a ‘“ Large Number” of the BUILDING NEws, 
with a guaranteed circulation of 


Twenty Thousand Copies. 


Copies of these numbers will be forwarded to every 
Architect, Engineer, Builder, Contractor, and Surveyor in 
the United Kingdom, and to all in America, India, and 
the Colonies whose addresses can be obtained. 


Space will be reseryed for a limited number of EXTRA 
ADVERTISEMENTS, the charge for which will be as follows: 


Whole Page........ £12 0 O| Quarter Page....... £4 0 0 
Half Page.......... » 7 0 O01 One-eighthofPage 210 0 
Small Advertisements One Shilling per line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of 
insertions, 


The First QUARTERLY LARGE NUMBER will be issued on 
January 3, 1873, and all advertisements intended for 
insertion therein should at once be forwarded. 


RECuIVED.—M. 0.—J. W. T.—N. W.—W. Y.—Drifting — 
E. M. B.—J. P.S.—J. N.—J. H—Stability—M. & Co.— 
T. Brothers.—J. O.—E. & W. 

E. S.—Because the atmosphere inside the shop is warmer 
than the atmosphere outside the shop. 

Ww. STEVENSON (Hull).—A letter in reply to yours came 
back through the ‘“ Dead-Letter Office.” Z 

J. W. W.—See ‘ C.’s” excellent reply (2675) on books, &c., 
for articled pupils, in last week’s BUILDING NEWS. 

J. N.—Returned because unsuitable. 


Correspondence, 

GRANITE BUILDINGS. 2 

To the Editor of the Buitpine News, 
Srr,—I beg to send a few lines in reply to “ E. @ 
As marble is only a limestone of a finer and more 
crystalline character than ordinary freestone, it is g 
chemical fact that it must, at a given temperature 
be resolved into carbonate of lime. This degree o} 
heat would be insufficient to damage the particular 
kinds of granite (igneous rock) I mentioned in 1 y 
letter, and I must conclude either that the marbk 
referred to was not subjected to its effects at the 
Boston fire from some cause or other, or that it is no 
a piece of marble at all, but lava or basalt. Granite; 
vary almost as much in their component parts a: 
freestones or marbles, and if ‘‘E. G”’ had read m 
letter carefully, he would have observed that I ex. 
cluded certain kinds as unfit to be used. Thes 
would be soon damaged by fire from containing sod: 
potash, lime, and water. — In proposing to me to sub 
stitute marble for granite “‘ E. G.” has roreotteall 
consider cost. This was one of the difficulties I ha; 
to meet, and as marble of average quality is ten time 
dearer than the best granite, ‘‘E. G.” should—for hi 
advice to be of practical utility—have met this diffi 


culty before proposing it. In suggesting i 


thought, and still think, would be an improved mod 
of construction for London buildings, I was perfecth 
aware that even the best granites, like every othe 
material, except bricks, must give way to the effect 
of intense heat applied a sufficient time—it is simpl: 
a matter of degree—but the best marble will t 
destroyed sooner than the best granite, and, as I se 
will cost ten times as much.—I am, &c., 


Upper Sydenham. HENRY TRAVIS, 
CONCRETE BUILDINGS. os 


Srr,—I have been hoping for some time past t 
see a reply to the question of Mr. Sorby whic 
appeared in your issue of the 8th ult., respecting th 
value of a concrete building as security for groun 
rent, mortgage, &c. I trust that by recalling atter 
tion to this matter we may obtain an answer fro 
some one qualified to give a definite opinion upon th 
subject. From the tone of his letter, Mr. Sorb 
evidently implies that a concrete structure mui 
inevitably rate below the worst description of brie 
building, but he gives no reasons for arriving at suc 
a conclusion. The point thus raised is of the mo: 
vital importance to those interested in the use ¢ 
concrete, and having been raised, should, if possibl 
be pressed to a solution. 

Having superintended many thousands of ex 
periments with various kinds of concrete, an 
having myself a firm belief in the future of cor 
crete building, perhaps you will allow me to pré 
sent a few data, upon which, as far as I ¢a 
judge, the whole question turns. Setting aside tl 
consideration of the relative values of a structw 
of brick and one of concrete considered merely i 
the light of old materials (which is not, I think, th 
question Mr. Sorby has in view), and regarding tk 
respective structures simply on the score of dur: 
bility, omitting also all reference to what I ma 
term their residential convenience and fitness 
looking, in fact, at these materials as a ground lanc 
lord might with a view to the termination of a leas 
I maintain that, as far as our present experien 
goes, a concrete structure is superior rather tha 
inferior to one of brick. This assertion is not mac 
unadvisedly, for every experiment I have tried got 
to prove it. Taking a ninety-nine years’ lease, an 
estimating the value of a dwelling-house of bric 
and one of concrete, at the expiration of the ter 
the latter would be in the better condition of the tw 
Of course, if the intention of the landlord were t 
clear the property for the erection of a better cla: 
of buildings, the concrete would cost three times 2 
much to get rid of as the brick, but this is not a fa. 
way to look at it. As a practical method ¢ 
estimating the strength and soundness of concret 
versus brick let me offer the following experiment :- 
Take six good sound stock bricks and bed them on 
on the other as two headers, two stretchers, and tw 
headers again, with the best mortar you can get- 
Portland cement, one of Portland to three of sand, | 
you like. Then take the same bricks, break thet 
up into small pieces and cast them with the sam 
cement or selenitic mortar into a cube 9 & 9 X 92 
before, and you will have two test bricks of the sam 
materials, compounded so as to represent work 1 
brick and work in concrete. As the result ¢ 
numerous experiments, I can affirm that as coneret 
the cohesive strength of the materials is improve 
from 20 to 30 per cent. The practical result of thes 
experiments leads me to the following conclusion— 
by making clay into bricks we lose 30 per ct. in strength 
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At the risk of making my letter too long, I must 
crave space to point out what we lose in cost. 
Assuming that a rod of stock brickwork contains 
4,333 bricks, which weigh 3 tons per M., or 13 tons 
of bricks; the value of 13 tons of brick earth 
purnt as ballast is 2s. 4d. per ton at the brick- 
field, or 30s. 4d. per rod; cost of 13 tons of 
prick earth made into 44 M. bricks at the brick- 
field, 108s. 4d. per rod; loss, 78s. per rod. But to 
lay 44 thousand bricks in mortar (four courses to 
the foot) we require 71 cubic feet of mortar, composed 
of lime, 1 yard, 9s.; sand, 34 yards, 14s.; equal 23s. 
To make 13 tons of ballast into concrete, say 260 
cubic feet of ballast, we require only 1} yard of 
selenitic lime at 12s. = 18s. ; loss, 5s. If my sum is 
correct (and I challenge investigation), by using clay 
in the form of bricks we lose thirty per cent. in 
strength, and spend over 40 per cent.* more than we 
should do if we made it into concrete. This calcu- 
Jation omits all reference to laying the bricks and 
mixing and using the concrete, and deals merely with 
a given weight of burnt brick used in two different 
ways. The conclusion to which it forces me is— 
Why make bricks at all ?—I am, &c., 

GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. 


ORGANS IN CHURCHES. 


Srr,—The perfection to which the leading archi- 
tects of the present day have attained in design, 
construction, and the proper disposition of archi- 
tectural adjuncts, is so obvious and is so well 
known that it would appear to be impertinent and 
assumptive to direct attention to any supposed 
divergence from the paths of the three qualities 
above mentioned, and it is therefore with great 
humility and a sincere desire that no word here 
written may cause the faintest idea that I am not 
aware of the perfection and infallibility above 
alluded to that Iam desirous to ask of these very 
great leading architects whether the present fashion 
of building organs in small chambers at the east end 
of churches is a proper and the best disposition of 
that grand instrument. 

It is well known by organ builders, and of course 
equally well known by our leading architects, that, 
for the effective display of the qualities of the organ, 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be plenty 
of space above and around the instrument to permit 
the sounds to issue forth, and it can only be attri- 
buted to the justly earned reputation for, and to the 
practice of, originality, that the organ is by their 
special direction fitted into a chamber (the size of 
which they haye themselves determined) just of 
sufficient dimensions to crowd in the various care- 
fully thought out stops of the instrument, the large 
pipes in many cases touching the arch or ceiling of 
the chamber. .The result of this is that the full and 
complete tone and beauty of the sounds are lost to 
the congregation, or they are so stifled and prema- 
turely sent back that extreme harshness follows. Of 
course, it will be urged by the admirers of the 
leading architects that for ritualistic purposes they 
are compelled to have the organ at the east end, but 
it need not, I presume, be cooped up in a box, and 
it is only because of the fashion that it is so ar- 
ranged. We know that the organs in French 
churches are placed at the west end, with plenty of 
room for the full display of the instrument, but 
then, French architects are not perfect. 

1 may also observe, subject to correction, that it 
appears to me peculiar that the church organ, after 
it has been artistically and scientifically built and 
studied, should lose 30 or 40 per cent. of its value, 
judging from effect produced, because certain leading 
architects take unto themselves work that can only 
be properly done by trained men. It is an injustice 

_to the client, and a wound to the feelings of the 
organ builders.—I am, &c., W. W. 


MOUNTING DRAWINGS AND TRACINGS. 


Srr,—The writer of the very useful hints on this 
Subject, given in last week’s Burnp1nG News, has 
pointed-out the difficulty of employing a set square or 
Scale tv remove any air bubbles or superfluity of paste 
under the tracing without damaging it. I have found 
by using a paperhanger’s roller this danger is avoided, 
and the mounting of large tracings is made compara- 
tively easy.—I am, &c., M. B. A. 


SKETCH BOOK. 


Srr,—I beg to propose that sketches, or rather de- 
tails, from modern buildings be included in the next 
collection of sketches. Let us make sketches of any 
good bits we know of (without waiting for architects 
to lend their details, which few are likelyto do). This 
will, I think, be quite as beneficial as studying the 
ancient buildings exclusively, and of far greater utility, 
especially to provincial students who are unable to 
trayel.—I am, &c., AS oe WwW: 


* The calculation of this percentage is omitted as being 
too lengthy. 


Intercommunication, 


—_———_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[2713.]—To Prevent Echo.—We have a church 
here, and when there is a small congregation in it, it is 
almost impossible to understand what is said, owing to 
the continual echoing ; but the reading, &c., becomes 
more audible when the congregation is large. I shall 
be glad if some one will inform me what is best to be 
done to remedy it. The dimensions of the nave are 


ipa) 


\ 
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about asin sketch. The nave is quite plain, the walls, 
18in. thick, being level, with the exception of recesses 
of windows, which are high and narrow, and break 
back about 6in, The seats are open form-like benches, 
and the ceiling is plastered up the rafters to the collar, 
and then flat; tie-beams shown. The chancel has a 
wood ceiling. The west wall is broken into the tower, 
thus forming a ringing recess or chamber.—J. N., 
Harlow. 


[2714.|—Asphalte.—Will any subscriber kindly 
describe the way to make and lay the cheapest asphalte 
for laying on a ground floor to prevent the damp 
arising ?—D. P. J. 


[2715.])—Church Building.—Where are the In- 
corporated Church Building Society’s regulations to be 
obtained ?—Q. 


[2716.]—Leaky Bay Windows.—I have two bay 
windows, the tops of which are laid with gths rough 
boarding, and on that a layer of asphalte. Over this 
again is fixed sheet lead, 7lb., and in one piece, with- 
out joints. The lead is nailed on its turned down edges 
with small copper nails. I may mention that the roof 
is flat. Iam very much annoyed to find that in stormy 
weather the roofs leak badly, and itis all the more 
vexing on account of the extra care I took in seeing 
the work done under my own eyes. Can any reader 
name the cause and suggest a remedy 2—H. F. C. 


[2717.]—Best Material for Taking Rubbings. 
—Can any reader inform me what is the best material 
for taking rubbings on paper of ancient Gaelic or other 
remains? I lately saw some, but was unable to get 
rubbings.—AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


[2718 ]—Flower Painting in Oil.—What is a 
good work on flower painting in oil?—AN OLD SuB- 
SCRIBER. 


[2719 Cleaning Walls.—I have to clean the 
walls of a room which are finished to imitate stonework 
in sand. With what solution could this be best exe- 
cuted after dusting the walls ?—DANIEL KIEL. 


[2720] Architects’ Assistants.—Being about 
to enter upon a situation as an assistant in an archi- 
tect’s office, I would be glad to be informed if drawing 
materials, such as pencils, colours, Indian ink, &c., are 
provided by the principal or by myself. As assistants 
receive such good salaries I thought they would be ex- 
pected to provide themselves with the above.— A 
CAPSTICK. 


[2721.]—Wood Veneer Paper.—I am told that 


an improvement is made in the manufacture of wood 


veneers as a paper by an application of a linen backing, 
which, of course, renders the veneer less liable to 
crack, and more easy of application. Can any of your 
readers give me any information on the matter as to 
cost, &c.?—H. W. Foor. 


[2722.]|—Brickmaking.—The clay from which I 
make my bricks is too rich by itself, having to mix 
blown or chaff sand for binding purposes with it. I 
would be extremely obliged if any reader would kindly 
inform me if sea sand would answer as well, and if it 
has to undergo any process, or what objection there is 
to it, as I could obtain the latter sand much cheaper. 
—SLOPMOULD. 


[2723.]—Chimney Shafts.—Will some one kindly 
inform me if the inner shafts to S. Rollux and Smeth- 
wick (illustrated in Laxton’s examples) are of fire- 
brick, and-also if the shaft to the East London Water- 
works is lined with frebrick ?—M. S. 


REPLIES. 


[2697.;—Colours to Represent Materials — 
In answer to “One Intended for the Profession,” I 
send the following list of colours usually used to repre- 
sent materials :— 

Sronr.—Elevation ; Roman ochre with a little Indian 
ink and carmine ; or yellow ochre; or pale sepia; or 
light wash of Indian ink. Shadows: Light wash of 
Indian ink and Indian red- 

Brick.—Plan: Carmine or crimson lake. Elevation: 
Vermilion and little carmine ; or gamboge and burnt 
sienna, with small portion of crimson lake ; or carmine 
lake, burnt sienna, and Venetian red. Section : carmine 
or crimson lake. Shadows Indian ink and Indian red, 


Cast Iron.—Plan: Indigo with a little carmine; or 
itl gray; or Indian ink and indigo with a little 
ake. 

LEeAD.—Plan: Thin Indian ink and indigo. 

Woop.—Elevation: Burnt umber or raw sienna and 
grain with burnt sienna. 

Eartu.—Plan: Burnt umber. 

ConcreTE.—Plan: Light wash of yellow with dark 
spotting of sepia and Indian ink.—T. C. H. 

[2697.,—Colours to Represent Materials.— 
“One Intended for the Profession” has not yet re- 
ceived as complete an answer to his query as might be 
given on the above subject. The following list has 
been used in our office for some time, and is found 
sufficient for most purposes :— 

Brick.—Lake and burnt sienna. 

Bronze.—Indigo and burnt sienna, 

Brass.—Gamboge. 

ConcrETE.—Any gray mottle. 

Cuay.—Sepia and burnt sienna. 

CEMENTS.—Sepia. 

Cast Iron-—Indigo, lake, and sepia, 

Correr.—Gamboge and lake. 

EArTH.—Lake and British ink. 

Pine, DEAL, oR Fir.— Gamboge and a little burnt 
sienna. 

GuLass.—British ink, Prussian blue, and gamboge. 

Lreap.—British ink and indigo. 

Manocany.—Lake and sepia. 

Oak.—Gamboge and warm sepia. 

PLASTER.—Indigo and lake. 

Stone ASHLAR.—Light British ink (speckle). 

Stone WALLING.—Darker British ink. 

S.LATE.—Prussian blue and sepia. 

T1ILEs.—Burnt sienna and a little lake. 

WrouGur Iron.—Prussian blue. 

The sectional tints same as those for plan, but in each 
case much darker.—M. B. A. 

[2699.]—Construction of Roof.—The rafter from 
B to ridge should be a little stouter than other rafters. 
Frame in a cross-piece to receive ridge of small roof 
and the valley pieces D to B; this will give ample fix- 
ing. Iron straps should be introduced if roof is large 
or heavy. The water must be carried as suggested by 
“Country Reader” if necessary to be taken to E. 
Could ‘Country Reader” have a down pipe at A the 
drain pipe might be carried under surface of gronnd, 
and join down pipe from E.—T. C. H. 

[2701.]—Gauging Casks.—Add together 39 times 
the square of the bung diameter, 25 times square of 
the head diameter, and 26 times the product of the 
diameters. Multiply the sum by the length, and divide 
the product by 31773°25 for the content in imperial 
gallons. C = (39 B2 + 25H2+ 26 BH) L=31773°25. 
—T. C.S. 

[2704.]—Preserving Joiner’s Work.—One coat 
of boiled linseed oil put on immediately after or before 
the work is fixed will be found to answer the purpose. 
The stains from the plasterer’s work are most to be 
feared, as, unless quickly cleaned off, they come out in 
dark patches when the wood is varnished.—A. E. A. 

(2707.]—Coloured Architectural Drawings. 
—If “ Progress” will drop a line to “* Art,” care of Mr. 
Smith, bookseller, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C., he will 
get some information on the subject.—O. 


ed 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Howartu ». Davry.—This was an action in 
the Court of Common Pleas, on Friday week, to 
recover damages upon the ground that the plain- 
tiff had been induced by false representations to 
take 500 shares in the Marezzo Marble Company.— 
The plaintiff's case was that in September, 1871, 
he saw this advertisement :—“ Partner wanted with 
£500, to take a small interest and undertake the ° 
management of an extensive wholesale business 
monopoly. Well established and returning profits 
of 300 to 500 per cent. An excellent income insured.” 
This advertisement emanated from the defendant, 
whom the plaintiff soon afterwards saw. Defendant 
told him that the business related to marble, that he 
was a.principal proprietor, and that he had £100,000 
invested init. Further, that the shares were not in 
the market, and that a piece of marble which cost 6d. 
would sell for 1s. 6d., 2s., or 2s. 6d. ‘Ihe business 
he said had been established for five or six years, 
and he gave a cardto view the works. The plaintiff 
went and saw the manufacture of the Marezzo 
marble, which was a beautiful article, and he was 
much pleased with it. He soon after paid £500 for 
500 shares in the Marezzo Marble Company, and the 
defendant appointed him agent for Liverpool. The 
plaintiff did not succeed in doing any business there, 
though he incurred some liabilities beyond the £500, 
and he received nothing whatever in respect of his 
shares.—T'he case for the defendant was that about 
February, 1871, he purchased Bridell’s patent for 
making the marble, and established the company. 
He had 5,000 shares allotted to him, and was the 
largest proprietor. As to the profits, it appeared 
from Laxton’s Price-book that the marble sold for 
from 3s., to 4s. 6d. per foot, and the cost was only 
from 4d. to 6d. a foot. What he told the plaintiff 
was that the company was too small to be upon the 
Stock Exchange List, and that it partook more of the 
character of a private than of a public company, be- 
cause there were so few shareholders in it. He 
never said that the company had been established for 
five or six years, nor, as was alleged in the declara- 
tion, that the company was well established with 


proof profits of 300 to 500 per cent. He did not say 
that the shares were not in the market, nor-that he 
had £10,000 invested in the concern, What he did 
say was, that £10,000 had been given to him for the 
patent by the company. The statements which he 
made were true.—The above were the main points 
laid before the jury, but there was a great deal of 
evidence as to other matters connected with the com- 
pany. Among other things, it was said for the 
plaintiff that the concern was about being wound up, 
whilst, on the other hand, it was said this was not 
so, and that gentlemen of position and means had 
agreed to subscribe £7,000 to buy up the company. 
Further, it was said that the defendant had sold the 
American patent for making the marble for £10,000, 
and had received £2,000 of the money.—Mr. Justice 
Byles drew the attention of the jury to the principal 
points in the case, which he said was an important 
one for the plaintiff, the defendant, and the public 
also. The law was that mere praise of the thing 
sold would not invalidate the sale; but if the jury 
should think that the plaintiff had been induced to 
take the shares by any one or more false represen- 
tations, known to be false when made, then he was 
entitled to recover in this action.—The Jury, after 
answering certain questions put to them, found for 
the plaintiff for £567 6s. 9d. Leave was reserved to 
the defendant’s counsel to move the full Court, upon 
the ground that there was no evidence to go to the 
jury in proof of some of the allegations declared on. 


PROSECUTION UNDER THE WORKSHOPS AND FAc- 
tory Act.—Messrs. Hvans & Co., brick and tile 
manufacturers, Basford Bank, were on Monday sum- 
moned before Mr. J. Balguy (stipendiary) and Mr. 
G. Ridgway, at Hanley, by Captain May, sub-inspec- 
tor of factories, on the charge of employing a lad, 
named Joseph Kilmartin, without registering his 
name and the date of the first day of his employment. 
The case was one of considerable importance to the 
trade, and in the court were many of the principal 
manufacturers of the Potteries. The defendants’ 
works were until recently under the Workshops’ 
Regulation Act, but instructions had been received 
that they must be placed under the Factory Act as 
earthenware manufacturers. The defendants made 
bricks and tiles, and quarries used for floors, which, 
according to the decision of the factory authorities, 
came under the definition of ornamental tiles. The 
defendants said they had registered the boy under 
the Workshops’ Regulation Act, and Captain May 
contended that he should have been registered under 
the Factory Act.—The defendants said that a depu- 
tation from the Brick and Tile Managers of the 
Potteries had waited upon the Home Secretary, who 
told them that they might continue under the Work- 
shops’ Act.—Kvidence was given by manufacturers 
of Hanley, tending to show that blue and red floor 
quarries and ridge tiles, which were grooved, and 
such as were manufactured by defendants, were 
ornamental tiles.—The defendants’ solicitor, in cross- 
examination of the witness Peake, clearly showed 
that such a definition was not justified, and the 
stipendiary, in giving judgment (in which his brother 
magistrate concurred), said that he was clearly of 
opinion that the charge had not been sustained. 
The evidence of the witnesses as to the articles pro- 
duced being ornamental had failed. In his opinion 
the tiles and quarries produced were not ‘“ ornamen- 
tal” within the meaning of the Act. Charge dis- 
missed. A week was given to allow of Captain May 
appealing if the Government thought right, but the 
captain intimated that it would not be done. The 
effect of the decision is to release from a degrading 
and unsuitable employment inthe Potteries hundreds 
of girl children. 


A Mancuester OnANcERY Surt.—In the Court 
of Chancery, before Vice-Chancellor Wickens, the 
cause of Tomlinson v. Lowe has been heard.—Mr. 
Dickenson, Q.C. and Mr. Byrne, were counsel 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Hddis, Q.C., and Mr. 
Begg were for the defendant.—It seemed from 
Mr. Dickenson’s case that the plaintiff is owner 
in fee simple of a large warehouse, situate in 
Garden-street, Manchester, in the oceupation of 
Mr. Halm and others. The warehouse has a front- 
age in and along the northerly side of a passage 
running into Garden-street of 64ft. 2in. or there- 
abouts, and on this front the warehouse has a base- 
ment partly above the ground level and four stories 
above the basement. In such basement and in each 
story there are seven large windows, all of which 
have existed, and use of light has been enjoyed by 
the warehouse for upwards of 20 years without in- 
terruption. After giving the various details of the 
building, Mr. Dickenson went on to say that the 
defendant in July last began to pull down the old 
buildings on his ground, and the defendant was com- 
municated with by the plaintiff’s solicitors as to the 
protection of the air and light enjoyed by their 
client’s warehouse in case of any new building that 
might be erected by the defendant. Subsequently 
it was ascertained that the defendant did intend to 
erect a building that would interfere with the air 
and light, and ina letter the defendant’s solicitors 
said their client had a legal title to his rights by a 
usage of over 20 years, and that the windows in the 
new building were carefully planned to include the 
lights which had existed in the preceding warehouse. 
There was further communication between the 
parties, and the defendant had several plans made.— 
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Mr. Eddis said that if in one place light was taken 
to a very small extent, light was given in another 
part to a much greater one. After some discussion 
it was agreed that a plan known as No. 3, should be 
adhered to, and the defendant gave an undertaking 
to that effect, the costs to stand over until the 


hearing. 
————<>—_____ 
STAINED GLASS. ‘ 


CARDINGTON. — A stained glass window to the 
memory of the late Mr. W. H. Whitbread, of Southill 
Park, has just been placed at the east end of Cakding- 
ton Church. The window is the great east window, 
and the subject of the upper half, in five compart- 
ments, is the Crucifixion; that of the lower half is 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan. The window 
was designed and executed by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, of London. 


CIRENCESTER.—A_ stained glass window has been 
erected in the Lady Chapel of the parish church of 
Cirencester, It is of five lights, and the subjects are, 
the “Marys at the Sepulchre,” “Our Lord at 
Bethany,” and the “ Anointing of His Feet.” Messrs. 
Hardman & Co. are the artists. 


NortTHAmprTon.—Recently a memorial was placed 
in §. Giles’s Church, Northampton, executed by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, London. ‘The window con- 
sists of two lights. In the one is represented the full 
length figure of Faith, and in the other that of 
Charity. 


S. LAWRENCE, GRESHAM-STREET.—A_ baptistry 
window has recently been erected in the church of 
8. Lawrence Jewry, Gresham-street, City. Its 
framework is an architectural composition of 
Renaissance character, with festoons of flowers and 
foliage and scrollwork, and with figures in niches. 
This encloses the two main subjects, “The Passage 
of the Red Sea,” and ‘“ The Baptism of our Lord.” 
These are selected as the parallel subjects illustrat- 
ing the concord between the Old and New Testament; 
and as an authority for thus treating Old and New 
Testament subjects in the same window, it may be 
observed that the Venerable Bede mentions that 
“SS. Bennett, Bishop of Wearmouth, placed in his 
church at Yarrow pictures of the ‘Concord of the 
Old and New Testament,’ executed with wonderful 
art and wisdom.” ‘The figures in the niches are 
those of David and Aaron, see Ps. Ixxvii. 16, 20. 
It is from the works of Messrs. Cox & Sons, of 
Southampton-street, Strand, and was exhibited in 
this year’s International Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington. It has been placed in the church to the 
memory of Mr. John Andrew Back, who with a 
mutual friend, in the year 1867, urged upon the Rey. 
B. M. Cowie that advantage should be taken of the 
Pan-Anglican Synod, then about to assemble, to 
create a fresh interest in missionary work in foreign 
lands. The various bishops then visiting this 
country were invited to preach, and the moyement, 
which created great interest in lay as well as clerical 
circles, has resulted in the services for which 8. 
Lawrence has now become famous. Mr. Back 
died in 1869, at the early age of 28, and his numerous 
friends have given the window to the church that 
his zealous services may be commemorated. 


—_—__}____ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monvbay.—INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS:—‘“Statis- 
tical Notes on the Prices of Agricultural 
Produce, Labour, and Rent, from the 
Early Part of the Last Century to the 
Present Time, with Remarks on the 
Present Aspect of the Labour Question.” 
By Mr. W. Sturge. 8 p.m. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — “On 
Professional Practice.” Lecture III. By 
Mr. T. Roger Smith. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY.—INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
(1) Renewed ‘ Discussion on the Aba-el- 
Wakf Sugar Factory.” (2) “An Ac- 
count of the Practice and Results of Irri- 
gation in Northern India.” By Col. W. 
H. Greathed, C.B.,R.E. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY.—SocieTY oF ARTS.—‘On Galvanic 
Batteries.” By the Rev. H. Highton. 
8 p.m. 


FRIDAY.—ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—‘* His- 
: tory Illustrated by Stained Glass, and 
Exemplified in the Windows of Long Mel- 
ford Church, Suffolk.” By Mr. Charles 

Baily. 7.30 p.m. 
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At last a commencement has been made in carry- 
ing out the drainage scheme at Oxford. Men 
have been employed’ in excavating for sewers in 
different parts of the city, and an advertisement has 
been issued announcing that the Oxford Local Board 
propose to apply to Parliament next Session for 
power to purchase lands for the construction of the 
main drainage works, and the purchase of lands 
below the ‘village of Iffley, for the purpose of a 
pumping station and sewage irrigation in accordance 
with the recommendation contained in the recently- 
published report of Mr. Bailey Denton. 


Our Oitice Gable, — 

RECLAMATION OF THE FERRARA MArsnes, 
An Anglo-Italian Company has been formed for the 
purpose of reclaiming the Ferrara Marshes, which 
cover nearly two hundred square miles in Northerr 
Italy, and plans for accomplishing the work wer 
solicited from the most celebrated hydraulic engineer; 
in this country and on the Continent. The choi, 
fell on Messrs. John and Henry Gwynne, of Ham. 
mersmith, to whom the contract for the whole of the 
machinery has been given. The body of wa 
be drawn off the land is over 2,000 tons per mi 
and as the consumption of fuel was a consideration 
of primary importance, the maximum consumpt 
of coalis guaranteed not to exceed 13Ib. per i 
cated horse~power per hour, the whole of the ma 
nery to be delivered in ten months. The engines: 
be on the compound surface condensing principle, 
1,400 horse-power, working centrifugal pumps. — 

Errecr or THE Recent ,RAtns.—At a recen 
meeting of one of the metropolitan vestries, Dr 
Lankester, medical officer of health, reported that 
there had been one death from zymotic disease 
during the fortnight, and remarked there couk 
be no doubt that the low mortality in the metro. 
polis had .been caused ‘by the constant ae: 
which flushed the drains and sewers, and thus car. 
ried away the reeking filth which sent effluvia in 
dwellings, and was alike the cause of death among 
the rich as well as poor. , ae 

InstIruTIon OF SuRVEYORS.—The next ner 


will be held on Monday evening next, December 9 
when a paper will be read by Mr. W. Sturge, er 

titled “‘ Statistical Notes on the Prices of Agricul. 
tural Produce, Labour, and Rent, from the Har 

Part of the Last Century to the Present Time, witl 
Remarks on the Present Aspect of the Labour Ques. 
tion.” The chair to be taken at eight o’clock. The 
following candidates will be balloted for:—A 
Members—William Havard <Apperley, Hereford 
Henry Parsons, Haslebury Plucknett, near Crew: 
kerne, Somerset; Francis Newman, Ryde, Isle o: 
Wight; John Pyne, Canford Manor, Wimborne 
Dorset ; Edward Robert Robson, 20, Great George 
street, S.W.; William Edward Wright, King’s Lynn 
George Vulliamy, Metropolitan Board of Works 
As Associate—Albert Low, 3, 8. Helen’s-place. 


PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES.—M, de Bunsen, Chargi 
d’Affaires in Peru, has sent to the Berlin Museum ; 
curicus and valuable collection of Peruvian potter} 
and other articles, which are all the more valuabl 
from the fact that the ancient civilisation of Sout 
America was previously but poorly represented it 
the Ethnological Section of the Museum. Amongs 
the collection are several kinds of urns, some of early 
date, while others are the work of natives who hat 
been converted to Christianity. The mummies ar 
very remarkable. Three of them are completely 
clothed, and accompanied by the objects which ar 
almost always found in Peruvian tombs, such as th 
bag for food, the drinking cup, and the loom and its 
accessories placed in women’s graves. In one case 
the mummy of a female has in its arms a clay mode 
of an infant. The various textile stuffsin which the 
mummies are enveloped are extremely rare, there 
being but fety examples in our museums. , 


FuNERAL ww 8. Paut’s CarHepRAL.—We regret 
to have to announce the death of Mrs. Cockerell, 
widow of the late Professor Cockerell. The inter- 
ment took place on Friday last at S. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the body being laid in the south-east crypt, in 
the grave in which the mortal remains of Professo1 
Cockerell were deposited, Professor Cockerell being, 
it will be remembered, the predecessor of Mr. Pen- 
rose as architect and surveyor to the Cathedral 
fabric. There is great difficulty now in finding 
grave room in §. Paul’s, and coffins are necessarily 
placed very little below the pavement. Sokal 


Tur Hoizorn Viapuct AND THE LErrinG OF 
Surptus Lanp.—A curious ‘ difficulty ” has arisen 
in connection with the letting of some of the iand 
on Holborn Viaduct. Messrs. Tress & Co. (accord- 
ing to a correspondent) have taken a plot of ground 
on the south side of the’ Viaduct, the entrance t0 
which is by Turnagain-lane, Farringdon-street, and 
Messrs. Tress claim a portion of Turnagain-lane. 
Application has been made by one of the owners of 
property on the south side of the lane to the Com- 
missioners of Sewers to open the ground in front of 
his premises, and make a coal vault under the pave- 
ment, and the Commissioners of Sewers granted the 
application. His builder commenced the works, and 
carted away several loads of rubbish, but when he 
went the next morning he found the hole filled up 
and a notice from Messrs. Tress not to proceed with 
the work, for they had men there to fill up as fast 
as he threw out the soil. They produced their plan, 
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yhich shows that this portion of the street is let to 
hem, which includes the frontage of the building on 
he south side, about 18ft., at which boundary they 
sropose to inclose. The City paviors commenced 
epaving the disputed ground, but Messrs. Tress had 
men there to take up the paving as they laid it 
lown. ‘The police were appealed to, but refused to 
nterfere unless a breach of the peace took place. 


Mr. Georce Sirs, or COALVILLE, AND THE 
BRICKFIELD CHILDREN.—We have on more than 
me occasion referred to the philanthropic labours of 
‘his gentleman in improving the condition of brick- 
yard children, and we are glad to hear that some 
public acknowledgment is about to be offered to him. 
Few persons, beyond the range of the brick and tile- 
making districts of the country, have ever heard of 
the labours of George Smith, of Coalville, in lessen- 
ing the miseries of the children who carry the clay 
to the grown-up workers. Happily, things are now, 
on the whole, mended, and at last Parliament has 
been forced to interfere. 
George Smith that when no: one else was these chil- 
iren’s friend, he came forward and succeeded as their 
leliverer. 


Tar InprAn Pusitic Works DEPARTMENT.— 
The Indian Public Works Department has succeeded 
in giving a deplorable illustration of its blundering 
incapacity. A telegram in an Indian paper, quoted 
by the Calcutta correspondent of the Times, states 
that a resolution of Government declares that the 
failure of the Saugor barracks is the most signal in- 
stance of the waste of public money which has taken 
place for years. The cost of the barracks is £166,000, 
and the committee recommend that they shall be 
altogether abandoned. Captain Faber has been dis- 
missed from the Public Works Department, and his 
services are placed at thedisposal of the Commander 
in-Chief. Mr. Crawford Campbell has been reduced 
to second grade superintendent engineer and Colonel 
Pollard to third-class chief engineer—both for one 


year. Mr. Armstrong was censured, and Mr, Fitz- 
james praised. 
-_-_>___—__ 
CHIPS. 


A well-known French historical painter, M. Janet- 
Lange, has just died at Paris, aged 87. He was a 
pupil of Ingrés, Colin, and Horace Vernet. 


The Parisians are in a fright about the obelisk of 
Luxor, at the Place de la Concord. Some alarmist 
has discovered that the granite is cracking, and that 
the hieroglyphics are rapidly being effaced. 


Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., has been ap- 
pointed, by the London School Board, architect for 
controlling the erection of board schools on a site in 
Monnow-road, Old Kent-road. 


A company is being formed to manufacture in 
Sweden, and supply the trade in England with, the 
following goods—namely, ready-made doors, win- 
dow-frames, mouldings, and other goods used by 
builders; packing cases, boxes, and similar goods, 
firewood and lathwood. The Secretary is Edward 
Rose Cowdray, 27, Leadenhall-street. 


On Saturday afternoon the dedication stone of a 
new school for girls in connection with S. 
Thomas’s Church, Ardwick, was laid by Mr. H. 
Birley, M.P. The total cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at £4,000. The architects are Messrs. 
Royle & Bennett, Princess-street. 


On Monday morning the gas-works at Bray, 
County Wicklow, which are built on the shore, were 
undermined by the action of the waves, and the 
greater portion fell with acrash. The supply of gas 
was entirely stopped. The damage done is estimated 
at between £1,500 and £2,000. 


On Monday the first schools in England built and 
opened under the auspices of a school board, were 
opened at S. Austell, Cornwall. 

On Tuesday evening, Nov. 26, at a meeting of the 
Vestry of 8S. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, a letter 
was read from the Hon. Cowper-Temple, M.P., chair- 
man of the Commons Preservation Society, stating 
that Mr. Francis Peek had promised to contribute 
£7,500, provided that the Governors of Dulwich 
College would dedicate for the public use 150 acres 
of their estate and form and maintain the same as a 
park. A motion approving of the formation of the 
park was adopted by the Vestry. 


There was placed on Monday in the Parliament 
House, Edinburgh, a bust of the late Lord Barcaple, 
executed by Mr. William Brodie, R.S.A. The bust 
is characterised by breadth and refinement of general 
effect; and it, moreover, possesses all the advantage 
of having been sculptured from marble of apparently 
spotless purity. The bust stands on a pedestal of 
red granite near the entrance to the Advocates’ 
Library. 

On Wednesday week, the new service reservoir 
which has been in course of construction for the last 
twelve months at Darlington, was opened. The works 
have been designed and carried out by Mr. Hudson 
Reah, 0.E., the borough engineer and surveyor; Mr. 
Joseph Nesbitt acting as clerk of the works. »The 
total cost is expected to be about £6,500. 
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TENDERS. 
BrrxtTon.—For the erection of two houses for William 
Everett, Esq. Messrs. Goulty & Gibbins, architects :— 
Rowe. & Verran...cccrcncseccsosssescocrsccccesensvese £1071 


FINsBuRY.—For the erection of public elementary 
schools in York-road, Finsbury. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 


architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. T. Nixon:— 
Scrivener & WHite,......ccccccccocceccccsccceqccsece £9983 
Qolls & SOnSi.....csacosannse 9890 
THIS EB dds sesposnncasesedeessmpesscnssenpvonsenconesenerseose 9791 
Brass eat ea ean edeap ea cagab sh hiaoense ort 9790 
PVC OBO ks: jess oboyasasnnsvheceasredsobsanabehannanceaeactanse 9780 
Sheffield ............ccccssccscssccesesssecssovecsccosses 9742 
Browne & Robinson........ccccrcceccceccseccessees . 9680 
Oaatary.ds} SO. ccessccctasscnnecceommneaoscadsoosecanae 9644 
Cooke & Green...... Scpabauatnhnase bes rernadabenane 9617 
COOPER s.0-cencar>scacssccconscnonscesncscccnssceees 9540 
Axford & Wiheeler.....c.rscscesecscrsescccseses -. 9485 
Peto. Brothers....cccccrccdeccecssesesscccscrenses - 93382 
Mansbridge }.. 9286 
Bil) Ge SOns i aaeeens 9230 
Langmead & Way .secccerseressrersecesseeees - 9150 
Crockett ...scesecaese Seen aA alaaspasecaunbiakas oe 9150 
PYitCHard ...ccccrecescscscosccaccccccncccccscevesscecences 8983 
RGIS BW fir OO teceseshcnecactescacn-aveacsecoancassescce 8975 


Hoiiuoway.—For the erection of Welsh Chapel, Seven 
Sisters’-road, Holloway. Mr. A. G. Hennell, architect :— 


Stevens .......scceee mee nosy. 01,0, 
PritchaTe scsntceeasereteneeness sua 1630 0 0 
Cooke: & Green ...cccocccsescerscvscevescsens 1606 0 0 
Richards....csssccseracescanssarssensssaunesencess 1599 5 0 
William cdaccctuescenteeceecsdastengeencees ieee 14460 0 
FIGS EN, ccsjcceuuntocstuanaceundensvadeastsadiceess 1295 10 0 


Lonpon.— For additions and alterations to 19, Law- 
rence-lane, Cheapside, for Mr. Samuel Gibbins. Messrs, 
Goulty & Gibbins, architects -— 

Colls & Sons.....+.. Beaeadac deers speensannsedndenseranan £400 


Lonpon.—For the erection of new schools and offices at 
Hammond-square, Hoxton, for the School Board for 


London. Mr. Robson, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
TIL) GS OmG pate ducaces soccanadwasscens oscnssaceera deans £7280 
Perry & Co..... 6590 
Perry Brothers .. 6577 
Dove Brothers..... 6475 
PLIST) censontsdeeenaate 6470 
BROUGLGE .cadavecsracscosovceccassses 6469 
Browne & Robinson 6427 
King & SOn....ccceesessecsesseseeeserseees 6360 
PitCMard ....cccccsrscccseossccserscccscscsccssesosccesce 6144 

Lonpon.—For the erection of schools, Woodpecker- 


Perry Brothers ....seccercereccserssseacsereveeecearee 

High .......sccccscescseenseeees 

GOLrTUM.......crccesccccccesens, 

Williams & Sons.......... 

Newman & Mann 

COndET. .siccsestvceessescec oes 

King & Som.....ccccccsscesscsseeee 

Marsland & SOms..c....secscoccsscsccscececsvere 

RT GRTEUC Wherdecnccvoccersecctdpscaccvavecesccsdudvec 

Roberts Brothers.......cesecccccccsescccoscoece 6974 

Wicks, Bangs, & Co. 6962 

Hill & SoOnS.......ccceee 6950 

Dove Brothers.....c.ceseseeseseres - 6875 

Shepherd) ....ceeseeeseeenseesseecereeeeerereeees +. 6250 
Architects’ e@Stimate........c.scccccocssesseces £5850 
Add 10 peTr CONL.......eereceseeveee coccbeeecect 585 

£6435 


Cubic content of the buildings, 259,000ft. 


MILLWALL.—For the erection of 8. Luke’s Parsonage 
House and schools, Millwall. Messrs. Hooper & Lewis, 


architects. Quantities by Mr. J. W. Forge:— 
Parsonage. Schools. Total. 

£48. d. £ 2 sea 
THOMAS .....eceeeeeee 1750 0,0 ... 2950... 4700 0 0 
Wart <.4<<00- 1652 0,0 ... 2952 ..., 4604 0 0 
Robbins & 3. 1650.0 0.3. 2985, -.., 4585. 0, 0 
Sabey & Son........ peGo0) Oo 0%... 28805 05, 407010) 10 
Spearing,......-0000 oy Lb 00"... 2788... 450%. 0170 
J. Tibbetts, jun...... 1536.10 °0" ... 276Ly ..., 4297 .10),.0 
Staines & Son....... 1588 0.0 ... 2698 ... 4286 0 0 
Stephenson.........+« 1434 0 0 ... 2643 4077 0 0 
LO WiD.,....0scccececeres 1520 0 0 ... 2478 ... 3998 0 0 
MOrteL........-seceuses  1470° 0. 0 ... 2525 ... 3995: 0 0 
Gibson Brothers... 1451 0 0 ... 2494 ... 3945 0 0 
Mansbridge .....s.-« 1436 0 0 ... 2454 3890 0 0 


WerymMouTH.—For sewers in Victoria-street, Weymouth, 
for the Local Board of Health :— 


SiOVENA tc. cccveseeecns ikcrosemcers Wuetkse das stsaais caverta £895 
Weakley ieruedien se 
Browne Brothers (accepted),.........seerees repre hie 


WoonwicH.—For the erection of new schools, &e., in 
Powis-street, Woolwich, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. E. R. Robson, architect to the Board. Quantities by 
Mr. W. H. Barber :— 


Gorrumyp i cesces oobhe aaatiahacaeas Aras ee erseees LOOLS 
FUTITIOL SR cvcalsnaceauccscasccupesasasedersacsat sedans Eiccses) OD 
Newman & Mann .......+- Podekeseatanskah aadh sacs 3535 
Perry and Co...... suswuceesinnenusie eccadasosacees cose, B02 
Rid eT lia, tecaatesedatancculectesteentantankeatedcencunes 3250 
Kal DY és thas costvactabenuandhaeelabswanstgaie es chitsrhas chas CPDLOZ 
JOBS. .ncccssscccnecsadsesucos «waqspeseasaedea=saassas se 3099 
Jerrard. -. 3083 
CP a wah adsbaamee savsaselp BUSO 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOGO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
§. Mary Axe, London, E.0. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIGGLESWADE. — For designs for altering and 
enlarging the Town Hall and Offices. A premium of 
20 guineas will be given for the best design.—Mr. T. 
J. Hooper, Solicitor, Biggleswade, Beds. 

CARLISLE PuBLIic HALL CoMPANY, January 15, 
1873.—For plans for the proposed building.—Mr. C. 
Vynne, Hon. Sec., 1, English-street, Carlisle. 

CHESTER Union, February 1, 1873.—For designs 
and estimates for a new workhouse to accommodate 
500 male and female inmates, with the requisite offices, 
&e. Premium of £100 for the best, and £50 for the 
second best design.—Mr. William Keartland, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Chester. 

CrowLe (Lincolnshire), January 1, 1873.—For 
plans, accompanied by specifications and estimates, for 
school buildings to accommodate 175 boys, 175 girls, 
and 100 infants. A premium of £5 will be given for 
the best and most economical plan.—Mr. T. T. Pearson, 
Clerk to the School Board, Crowle. 

LLANELLY ScHoon BoARD, January 1, 1873.—For 


}, plans of school buildings, for the accommodation of 


800 children, at Brynmawr, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Elementary Education Act. The 
estimate not to exceed £3 per head. A premium of 
£15 will be paid for the plan approved of.—Messrs. 
Cox, Davies, & Browne, Solicitors, Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. 

VIENNA, December 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300, £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 

THE CARLISLE DiocEsAN CHURCH EXTENSION 
Society, January 31, 1873.—For plans for a mountain 
chapel, suitable for 100 persons. Two prizes of 
twenty and fifteen guineas for the best designs. This 
competition is open to architects residing in Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire only. — Rev. 
Canon Shipman, Vicarage, Aspatria, Cumberland ; 
and Rey. Canon Stock, Rectory, Windermere. 

THE NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL BOARD, January 27, 
1873.—For designs for two new schools, with class- 
rooms and out-offices. One of the schools is to be 
built in Spring-lane, and is to accommodate 650 chil- 
dren; the other in Vernon-terrace, and is to accommo- 
date 500 children. The architect whose design shall be 
selected will be appointed to superintend the erection 
of the buildings.—Mr. J. B. Hensman, Solicitor, 
Northampton ; Offices of the Board, 6, 8. Giles-street. 


<> 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


BERWICK HarBour, December 23.—For the con- 
struction of a wet dock and other works.—Messrs. 
D. & T. Stevenson, Engineers, 84, George-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Brirish CoLumMBisA, January 15, 1873.—For the 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G, 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner, Land and Works, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

DovER HARBOUR, December 9.—For the supply of 
timber, bricks, lime and cement, ironworks, &c.—Mr. 
J. Stillwell, Registrar, Dover Harbour Board, Dover. 

GREAT WESTERN Rar~way, December 18.—For 
the construction of a goods warehouse and bonded 
store at Hockley, near Birmingham.—Mr. F. G. 
Saunders, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

FLAVERFORDWEST, December 16.—For the erection 
of boys’, girls’, and infant schools, outbuildings, and 
boundary walls. Also master’s and mistress’s resi- 
dences, &c.,to be built at Prendergast.—Michael White, 
Clerk to the Board, Haverfordwest. 

FIAVERFORDWEST, December 16.—For the works 
required in the erection of boys’, girls’, and infant 
schools, &c., at Prendergast, for the Haverfordwest 
School Board.—Mr. T. P. Reynolds, architect, Hill- 
street, Harverfordwest. 

IRELAND, December 14.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Aughrane Castle, near Ballygaar, County 
Galway.—Mr. Kempster, Architect, Ballinasloe. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL ScHooL BoarD, December 
16.—For the erection of a block of school buildings in 
Daltry-street.—D. J. O'Donoghue, Clerk to the Board, | 
Town Hall, Hull. 

LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY, Dec. 10. 
—For the supply of the various stores required during 
the ensuing half year.—Mr. W. S. Lawn, Secretary, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

Lxegeps, December 10.—For the slating, plastering, 
plumbing, and glazing of 14 houses in Bellevue-road.— 
Mr. W. H. Harris, Architect, 3, Infirmary-street, Leeds. 

Lzeps, December 14.—For the erection of one house, 
near Dewsbury-road.—T. G. Normanton, Architect, 1, 
Greenmount-street, Beeston-hill, Leeds. 

Lerps, December 17.—Contract No. 2: For the 
construction of two forty horse-power engines, 
machinery, pumps, girders, columns, tanks, &c. Con- 
tract No.3: For the erection of mill, boiler-house, 
engine-house, &c.—Alfred M. Fowler, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Leeds. 

LONDON AND NoRTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, Dec. 17. 
For taking down a portion of the existing passenger 
station, and building a new one on the site.—District 
Engineer’s Office, Crewe. 

LoNDON AND NorvTH-WESTERN RAILWAY CoM- 
PANY, December 18.—For the construction of a new 
engine-shed at Carnforth.—Mr. S. B. Worthington, 
Engineer’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester. 

METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WoRKS, December 19. 
—For the erection of stone walls and iron fencing on 
the Victoria Embankment.—Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, 
Engineer to the Board, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY, December 10.—For the supply 
of low-sided goods waggons.—Mr. J. Williams, Secre- 
tary, Derby. 

NARBERTH ROAD AND MAENCLOCHOG RAILWAY, 
December 16.—For the construction of a single line of 
railway, with approaches, conveniences, &c., from the 
Great Western Railway to Rosebush Slate Quarry.— 
Mr. M. T. Macdougall Smith, 1, Chapel-place, Duke- 
street, Westminster, S.W. 

Norvu-Eastern RAILWAY.—For the erection of a 
passenger station, and goods warehouse, and offices at 
Brotton and Lofthouse, in Cleveland.—Mr. W. Peachey, 
Architect, 16, Northgate, Darlington. 

NorrH EASTERN Ratuway, December 12.—¥or 
the erection of a goods and grain warehouse at Kings- 
ton-street, Hull.—Mr. Prosser, Architect, York. 

NortTH EASTERN RAILWAY, December 12.—For 
the erection of a goods and grain warehouse at Lime 
Kiln Creek, Hull.—Mr. Prosser, Architect, York. 

PRESTON AND WyRE Raiuway, December 14.— 
For making a new branch, from near Kirkham Station 
to Wrea Green Station.—Mr. Axon, Engineer, Preston. 

RoATH (near Cardiff), December 14.—For the erec- 
tion of a Police-station—T. Dalton, Clerk of the 
Peace, Cardiff. 

ROcHDALE, December 10.—For the furniture and 
fittings for the Town Clerk’s, Surveyor’s, Gas, and 
Borough Treasurer’s Offices in the Town Hall.—Mr. T. 
Mellor, Town Clerk’s Office, Rochdale. 

Ross ScHooL BoaRD, December 18.—For the erec- 
tion of schools to accommodate 420 children.—Mr. 
Rudge Rootes, Bank Offices, Ross. 

SKIPTON WATERWORKS, December 30.—For the 
construction of a storage reservoir and other works.— 
Mr. J. Varley, C.E., Swadford-street, Skipton. 

SKIPTON WATERWORKS, December 30.—For the 
delivery, at the Skipton Railway Station, of 12in. iron 
pipes, &c., to be cast vertically.—Mr. J. Varley, C.E., 
Swadford-street, Skipton. 

SoHo, December 20.—For the erection of a new 
school in Crown-street, and a new north aisle to 
S. Mary’s Church.—Messrs. Slater & Carpenters, Archi- 
tects, 4, Carlton-chambers, 4, Regent-street, Waterloo- 
place, S.W. 

THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.—BRADFORD, 
ECCLESHILL, AND IDLE, AND IDLE AND SHIPLEY 
RaiLtways.—(First Contract) Osset and Dewsbury 
Railway, December 9.—For the construction of pas- 
senger station, platforms, waiting shed, and goods 
warehouse, at Earlsheaton, and large fireproof goods 
warehouse, offices, entrance gates, and weighbridges, 
cottages, &c., at Dewsbury. (Second Contract).—For 
the construction of passenger stations, platforms, 
waiting sheds, &c., at Eccleshill and Idle. And goods 
shed, coke stage, engine pits, crane, weighbridges, 
and other works at Shipley.—Mr. J. Fraser, Engineer, 
19, York-place, Leeds. 

TODMORDEN, December 24.—For the erection of 
the United Methodist Free Church and school.—Mr. 
E. Potts, Architect, Clegg-street, Oldham. 

West Ham Locat Boarp, December 10.—For 
laying about 1,200 yards super of tar paving, about 
200 yards of 3in. York paving, and other works.— 
Mr, C. Wilson, Town Hall, Stratford. 


—<.—__. 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 0O., Limited, 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 
BATH STONE OFFICE: 

CORSHAM, WILTS. 
—_ 


HOWARC HET RCTS, 
GREEN ROOPING-SLATES. 

Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially.adaptedfor 
Churches, Public Buildings, &c., &c.\ 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 
in roe suitable for Gothic Architecture, at prices as 
under, 


[ADVT.] 


In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


Per Equivalent to 
1,200 Slates. per square 


Best Green Slates14by7... .. 217 6 .., 16s.6d 
Do. do. IS by $5 ss, 217,16 16s. 6d 
Do, do. ADDY Worse) ev) ee 0710 Malt lan, 
Do. Goes 12 yd Seay eA S M6 le esa: 
Do. do. = Al2byiGy. faite, aol Fy uO coke a) 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference 
Testimonials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained 
on application to 


MESSRS.RANDELL & CO., Corsham, Wilts. 


_ Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, 
Piccadilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton- 
street, Westminster, 


————+_—__ 
BANKRUPTS. 


TO SURRENDER IN LONDON. 
Henry De Bruno Austin, Lancaster-gate, Hyde Park, 
and Ealing, builder, December 12, at 11. 


TO SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Henry Winnerah, Barrow-in-Furness, builder, Dec. 10, 
at Ulverston. 


SITTING FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 
December 18, R. & H. J. Coulthurst, Leeds, joiners, 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

_T. Hughes, Arlington-street, New North-road, builder, 
div. 5$d.— W. Ashfield, Great Warner-street, Clerkenwell, 
and River-street, Myddelton-square, lately of Bayne’s-row, 
Coldbath-square, bricklayer and builder, diy. 4s, 44d. 


THE “ENGLISH MECHANIC AND WORLD OF SCIENCE,” 
No. 402, published Dec. 6, 1872, contains Articles on:— 
Leaves Microscopically Considered; The Heating Effects 
of the Electric Current; Professor Tyndall in America ; 
Galvanism in Metallic Plant Cases; New Sash Pulleys; 
An Instrument for the Identification of Persons; Solvents 
for Indigo; Transmission of Motion; Some Undescribed 
Properties of the Concentrated Rays of the Sun; Reviews; 
Coincidences aud Superstition ; The Recent Meteor 
Shower; The Meteorological Society; Useful and Scientific 
Notes; On Brightness; Coal and its Cost; Economy in 
the Use of Coal; Ventilator for Mines; Sidereal Time 
Indicator; Grand Examples of Caverns; The Rival 
Channel Steamers; Sea-Sickness and Steamers; On the 
Economy of Gas; Sliding Seat for Boats; A Hint to 
Paper Makers; Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Pianofortes; Heat; M. Hirn on Saturn; Targets; Deaden- 
ing Sound; The Classification of Metals ; Dry Gas-Meter ; 
Aiming Guns of Turret Ships; Geometric Turning; An 
Altazimuth Equatoreal; Clips for Galvanic Connections; 
November Meteors; The Aurora Borealis; Red Aurora; 
The Flute ; Mounting Drawings and Tracings; Horizontal 
Spectrum Lines; Cotton Spinning; Our Mathematical 
Column; Column of Paradoxes; Replies to Queries; Un- 
answered Queries; Queries; Chess; Answers to Corre- 
spondents.—Published at the Office of the BUILDING NEwWs, 
31, Tavistock-street Covent-garden, W.C. 

“REMARKABLE, VERY HEMARKABLE INDEED” are the 
effects of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE in Pre- 
venting and Curing Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases, 
Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot weather. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 113, Holborn-hill, 
London,—[ADVT.] 

———»——__ 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


LEAD. 
Pig—Foreign. . . . .perton £2015 0 £21 0 0 
» English W.B. » do 2115 0 22.10 0 
» Lead Co. srs. 4 tO. 2212 6 O70 a0 
+  Otherbrands. . . do 2110 0 0 0 0 
Sheet Milled . eas EGO 23 5 0 0 0 0 
Shot, Patent. 2.5. «.'», a0 2315 0 2410 0 
Red orminium. . .. do 23 0 00 0 
Litharge, W.B.. . do FO12010 00 0 
White Dry, .. - do 27:10..0 30 0 0 
»  groundin oil . do 0 0 0 00 0 
TRON. 
Pig in Scotland,cash .perton £412 0 £0 0 0 
Welsh Bar,in London. do 11 0. 0 1210 0 
ats Wales . do 10 0 0 ll 0 0 
Staffordshire .... do 1110 0 16. 0) 0 
Rail,in Wales . ... do 10 5 0 ik et aay 
Sheets, singlein London do 1410 0 EF 230)0 
Hoops, first quality .. do 3.0 0 1410 0 
Nail Bod 4.\) 0%!) s ts‘tado 1110 0 3.0 0 
Swedish... « «*.s « .«- do 1610 0 17° 0° 0 
TIMBER, 
MEOBE WLS Visi iseialite - load £1410 0 £1510 0 
Quebec, red pine... . ” 310 0 5 0 0 
» yellow pine. . Ss 38 5 0 6 0 0 
Quebec oak, white ... “is 610 0 700 
35) SOBITCHY asics ie aah ay 5 0 0 6 0 0 
ASSAM eee os 2 a 415 0 5 5 0 
Dantzic oak. . . « « « S 40 0 6 0 0 
5 BTS: sdk Peed bits > Fam Wats 210 0 5 0 0 
Momealiiir: = (issia eek eid ene = 3.5 0 400 
Riga .. magn i821 -s 310 0 315 0 
Swedish . ce HF | es 210 0 000 
Masts, Quebec red pine . < 40 0 610 0 
» yellowpine... * 4 0 0 610 0 
QOTEZONs eae Aas! tothe es a Ck aes 9 0 0 
Lathwood, Dantzic,fm. . ,, 810 0 910 0 
a St. Petersburg _,, 9 0.5710 105.0 
Deals, per ©., 12ft. by 8 
by 9in., 
Quebec, white spruce . . B 1410 0 19:0"°0 
St. John, white spruce . 1410 0 15 0 0 
Yellow pine, pr reduced O 
Canada, lst quality. . . + 21. 0.0 24 0 0 
Ps 2nd. dO 7s, 6 + 15 0 0 1610 0 
Archangel, yellow ... - 1410 0 1510 0 
St. Petersburg, yellow. . oy 12-0 0 1310 0 
Hinland ss visto vis rs 710 0 810 0 
Memel and Dantzic . = 4 00 0 00 0 
Gothenburg, yellow. . . Pe 10 0 0 1210 0 
< white .°..:. ss 9 0 0 1010 0 
Gefle, yellow. 2). 4 43 12 0 0 13 0 0 
Soderhamy oes "Se 5 000 00 0 
Christiana i.i% (eet ieeiene We 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Other Norway. .... a 810 0 910 0 
Flooring boards, pr square 
of lin., first yellow .. As 011 0 011 6 
Wirstiwhite,,icehve bis bys es 0 OV SEG 010 6 
Second qualities . . . . x 06-20 09 0 


PATENT WROUGHT NAILS, 


™ 4. J, CORDES AND COMPANY, 
a The Patentees and Manufacturers of the 
anes well-known 


PATENT WROUGHT NAILS 
(Commonly called EwBAxk’s NAILS), 


ESIRE to make it known that they have 

adopted a “Star” or “ Cross” as their Trade Mark, 

and that all Nails now made and sent out by them, except 

Clasp, bear this mark upon their heads, and that within 

every Package sent from their works is also placed a card 

bearing their name and address. All their bags are also 
branded CORDES and Co. 


The Nails are Manufactured by J. J. ConDES and Co 
out of Scrap and the best kinds of Pig Iron, and have long 
since earned the reputation of being superior to all others, 
The Nails are all uniform in make and quality, each one 
perfect, and count out full 1,000 to the M. 


DOS WORKS, NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


<_< 


WANTED. 
es / a 2 
Advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Wanted” are inserted in 
the “‘ BUILDING NEws” at a charge of One Shilling 


for the first Twenty-four Words. 


ANTED, a TOWN TRAVELLER of 

good address, well acquainted with engineers, 

architects, surveyors, contractors, and builders,—Apply, 
in the first instance, by letter to Messrs. A. H. Baily & Co, 
3, Royal Exchange-buildings, E.C. 3 


S IMPROVER.—An Architect wishes 

to recommend a Pupil who is well up in office 

work, and who has taken prizes in Building Construction, 
Perspective, Mechanical Drawing, &c., in the Examina- 
tions of the Department of Science and Art.—Address, 
E. P., Town Hall Chambers, West Bromwich. > 


\ JANTED, by a Stair-case Hand and 
Joiner, ‘CONSTANT WORK. Single. Good re- 

ferences.—Address with terms, R. B., Bellevue Cottages, 

Whilstead-street, Peterborough. z 


A N Architect and Surveyor’s Assistant 

wants an ENGAGEMENT. Can survey and level. 
Experienced in details and quantities. Age 27.—K., 1 ; 
Examiner Office, Manchester. = 


A DRAUGHTSMAN requires a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Been engaged soliciting orders 
amongst architects and builders. Age 32. First-class 
reference. Salary moderate.—Address, X. Y., News- 
agent, 58, Museum-street, W.C. ae 


ITUATION WANTED as CLERK ina 
Builder's Office. Six years’ practical experience in 

the trade, including the knowledge of Working Drawings, 
&c. Salary moderate.—Address, M., Mr. Nockall, Golden 
Dog-lane, Norwich. ae 


BULL inG LAND TO BE LET. 


WEST HAM, ESSEX, close to the Stratford and 
Stratford Bridge stations of the G. E. Railway, suitable 
for small property; also some very advantageous front- 
ages with wharfage, or will be sold in plots to suit pur- 
chasers. Advances made : 


Apply to Beeston, Son, and Brereton, Architects and 


Surveyors, 27, Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria-street, West- 
minster. 


rs ce BUILDERS and OTHERS.—To be 

LET, on building leases, close to Stoke Newington 
Station to Bishopsgate-street and West-end omnibuses, 
BUILDING LAND, good depths, leases direct from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners.—Apply to G, Blackmore 
Finsbury Wharf, 34, Wharf-road, City-road Basin; or t¢ 
Peyton Dashwood, 75, Mark-lane, City. 


TAMFORD HILL.—An excellent SITE, 


for one or a pair of villas, to be LET, for a term i! 
97 years. Frontage 120ft. Frequent trains to City and 
King’s-cross,—Apply to Mr. Chester Cheston, Jun., Manox 
Offices, West Hackney, N. 


UILDING LAND FOR SALE or ta 


be LET.—Seyeral very first-class estates in good 
localities. Liberal advances made to responsible builders. 
—Mr. W. Jones, auctioneer and land agent, 34, New 
Bridge-street, E.C. 


ORTGAGES.—Several sums ready to 


be advanced on good finished property and some 
large freehold ground rents wanted.—Mr. W. Jones, 34 
New Bridge-street, E.C. 


UILDHALL, 25th November, 1872.— 

The Committee for letting the City’s Lands will 

meet at Guildhall, on Wednesday, the 11th December 
next, at half-past one o'clock precisely, to RECEIVE 
PROPOSALS for LEASES of the folowing PREMISES, 
viz. : a House, No. 1, Albion-place, on the Surrey side of 
Blackfriars-bridge ; a Workshop and Stables on the north 
side of Seward-street, Goswell-road ; a Building or Work- 
shop on the east side of Apple-yard, Seward-street.—Plans 
of the property may be seen, and forms of tender ob- 
tained, upon application at the Architect’s Office, Guildhall. 


FERD. BRAND, Comptroller. 


C. H. DAVIES and CO.’S — 
GENUINE AND ARTISTIC 


SOLID PARQUET FLOORS. 


N.B.—Designers and Practical Joiners, 


CAMBRIDGE HALL, NEWMAN-STREET, 
LONDON. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.M. THE QUEEN 


f Bares LONDON PARQUETRY WORKS, 


the first Manufactory established in England (im 
1841) by CHARLES STEINITZ, founder of the English 
Parquetry Business for the exclusive production of. 


**Solid and Plated’? Parquet Floors, Borders 
Ceilings and Wall Decoration. 


In Geometrical, Curvilinear, and Mosaic Patterns. 


Plans and Estimates, for first-class work only, prepared 
free of expense. Manufactory—Camberwell-hall, Grove- 
lane, Camberwell; 8.E. Sole Agents and Show-room, 
GILLOW and Co., 176 and 177, Oxford-street, W. 


O the GOVERNORS & SUBSCRIBERS 
of the BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—MATTHEW SAICH begs to return his most sincere 
thanks to all who so kindly interested themselves to 
secure his election this day, the 28th of November, 1872 — 


DecemBer 13, 1872. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1872. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING ON THE 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Sets Thames Embankment, undoubtedly 
the hugest work that has been under- 
taken in this metropolis, may, as regards its 
masonry, be considered successful. It is to 
be regretted that the treatment of the re- 
claimed ground is unworthy of its engineering 
and architectural adjuncts. Ten years ago 
the view of the Thames from Westminster 
Bridge eastwards was, for picturesqueness, 
unrivalled. At high tide or low tide the grand 
widening of the river, with its stairs, private 
boathouses, and manifest evidence of riparian 
proprietorship, could not fail to impress those 
who had eyes to see. The very names of the 
streets here are historical. Long before the 
Cardinal, smelling a stuffed orange, went, 
with much ceremony and attendance, from 
what is now Somerset House, to audience of 
his king, the banks of the river were owned 
by great noblemen. The days when Majesty 
took barge at Whitehall Stairs, tide favouring, 
are passed. The magnate of the City has not 
for a quarter of a century been entrusted to 
the strong arms and experience of the guild. 
The City Barge, of less antiquity and less 
historical interest than the Bucentaur of 
Venetian celebrity, is now a commodious 
embarcation to be hired for purposes of pic- 
nicing. The Bucentaur has been honourably 
housed and allowed to rot in the Arsenal of 
Venice. 


An Actof Parliament, tardily passed, over- 
rid the claims of riparian owners. Sentimental 
damages were allowed, and most handsomely 
paid for. People who at low water had no- 
thing in prospect but mud, gained of solid 
earth a garden of reasonable size, and a 
prospect unmatched in Christendom or 
Heathenesse. It isto the use of ground re- 
claimed, and devoted to the public with some 
ostentation, that we now claim attention. The 
proprietorship of the ground is vested in the 
public. The public, as taxpayers, paid the 
charges, and it is not unreasonable that the 
public should know how their money has been 
spent. Apart from the engineering works of 
the Embankment, which are most successful, 
the community has little to congratulate itself 
withal. A walk from Villiers-street to 
Waterloo Bridge will show, to the most short- 
sighted, the incompetence of those entrusted 
with the execution of a great public work. 
The humours and careers of a retired mer- 
chant, who at Peckham Rye, Camberwell, or 
Denmark Hill, plants his cabbages, and sets 
up for a man of taste, do not concern the 
public. His house, land, and everything that 
is his, are his own to use at his pleasure. The 
Thames Embankment does not stand in a 
similar case. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works are trustees of the public, who pay 
the piper, and have a right to the full value of 
themoney they pay. Can any one who has seen 
the so-called ornamental grounds call them 
worthy of the metropolis, or worth the money 
they cost? The great mistake in the treatment of 
the reclaimed ground lay in ignoring its sur- 
roundings. Manifestly on made ground, with 
the lines of buildings never to be entirely 
shut out, and the water level at hand to tell 
the tale like a philosophical instrument, the 
devisers have proceeded as though they had 
to deal with a suburban plot on a hill-side. 
Artificial mounds have been put up, sinuosities 
of path have been affected, borders of flowers 
skirt shrubberies, difficulties have been 
created but not overcome ; in short, it would 
not be easy to point toanother work of public 
importance where the first principles of land- 
scape gardening have been more persistently 
violated (always excepting the improvements 


Albert Gate) than the ornamental ground be- 
tween Villiers-street and Waterloo Bridge. 
The proper treatment of the ground is 
manifest. ‘The boundary line separating the 
Embankment grounds from the slums of the 
Strand, including the arches of the Adelphi 
and ignoble outhouses of all kinds, should 
have a screen wall somewhat similar to that 
which screens the buildings in Whitehall- 
place. All attempts at rural landscape-garden- 
ing should have been avoided, and the whole 
attention of the designer directed to urban 
embellishment. Rural landscape-gardening 
and urban embellishment are very different 
things. A central avenue of plane trees, the 
only trees which thoroughly withstand the 
London smoke, terminated at the Charing- 
cross end by a handsome architectural en- 
trance—the York Stairs’ Gate, for example, 
now ignobly buried at the foot of Bucking- 
ham-street—would be infinitely preferable to 
the meaningless paths, leading from nowhere 
to no whither, which at present puzzle the 
public. A central basin of sufficient dimen- 
sions, or an architectural mound of masonry 
or terra-cotta to contain flowers, would be 
quite enough inthe way of floriculture. The 
ground should be, in fact, treated as an 
arboretum, not as a parterre. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand few evergreens thrive. 
The holly, almost the hardiest tree we 
have, exists but does not thrive. Neither 
laurel, bay, nor aucuba flourishes; ivy, 
if of the right sort (which that on the 
ground alluded to is not), does fairly; box 
never comes to much, and the conifer are 
out of the question. Such an avenue, with 
paths of minor size at either side, following 
winding lines of shrubbery, with a flower 
bed here and there, would give a character to 
this end of the Embankment that nothing else 


can do. ‘The making of Barnstaple, in 
North Devon, and JDurenstein, on the 
Danube, is the grove which forms the 


promenade. That the Embankment proper 
is bordered by trees makes little difference. 
What is wanted is a mass of foliage to mask 
as much as possible the hideous termination 
furnished by the Charing-cross Station. York 
Stairs, at the foot of Buckingham-street, was 
most ostentatiously spared under the Act 
only to be two-thirds buried. It might be 
raised to form an entrance to Buckingham- 
street, or to terminate the avenue proposed. 
As it is, its situation is deplorable, and in the 
last degree disgraceful to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

To Blackfriars is but a step, thanks to 
the Embankment, and here the Thames 
improvements stop, and the improvements 
to the City proper commence. The gas- 
works are to be removed, and none too 
soon for the safety of the neighbourhood. 
Keyser’s Hotel is to be erected on a grand 
scale. Already a large building is in course 
of completion at the head of Blackfriars 
Bridge. The style is Alhambra Moresque, 
Messrs. Lacy and Elsdon contractors. ‘The 
ground floor is at present the booking-office 
of the Metropolitan District Railway. The 
upper floor is intended for a café. Great 
works are in contemplation in continuance of 
Queen Victoria-street to Blackfriars Bridge, 
the most important of which is the new 
terminus of the London and South-Western 
Railway ; and the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway has already advanced an out- 
post as far as the site of the old Fleet Prison. 
This station, known as the Holborn Viaduct 
Station, is intended for the accommodation of 
passengers using all the railways south of the 
Thames—i.e., Chatham and Dover, South- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern ; the 
last-named company having yet to make their 
connection near Blackfriars, the other com- 
panies being already in communication with 
the present system at Ludgate-hill. The 
new station will be entered on a level with 
the Viaduct, and will be about 500ft. long 
and 150ft. wide, in addition to which an hotel 
40ft. wide, with frontage to the Viaduct of 


in Hyde Park, in the neighbourhood of | 180ft., will be built between the station and 


the Viaduct. ‘The style of the station is the 
usual engineer’s conglomerate ; the hotel is 
in the hands of Mr. L. H. Isaacs, of Verulam- 
buildings. The cost of the works, station 
and hotel, is probably a quarter of a million, 
half of which sum is for purchase of the land. 
Here the progress of City improvement stops. 
The Viaduct buildings are not fully tenanted, 
and the great cost of foundations deters 
speculators from building. The Viaduct isa 
great public convenience, but the adjoining 
property can scarcely be profitable to the 
proprietors. 
————__—_—_— 


ENDOWMENT OF ART AT OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 


HE leading advocates of Science and 
Archeology have resolved to establish a 

‘‘ Society for the Organisation of Academical 
Study,” in anticipation of the redistribution 
of the endowments of Oxford and Cambridge, 
whereby considerable revenues may become 
available for the higher educational purposes 
of the country. The promoters of this organi- 
sation announced their intentions at a public 
meeting held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
Saturday, November the 16th. They main- 
tain that the chief end to be kept in view in 
the redistribution of those endowments is the 
adequate maintenance of mature study and 
scientific research, for their own sakes, and 
also for the purpose of bringing the highest 
education within the reach of all who desire 
it. They justly complain that our Universities 
do not foster a class of students, common in 
the German Universities, and in France, who 
are enabled to devote their lives to mature 
study because it affords the means whereby 
they can obtain a livelihood. In Germany 
this class of student is called gelehrter, in 
France he is known as a savant; in this 
country there is not even a name for sucha 
person. The promoters of this new organi- 
sation propose to find both a name and a 
career for a corresponding class in this 
country. They assert that ‘‘ to have a class 
of men whose lives are devoted to research is 
a national object;” and further, ‘‘that it is 
desirable in the interest of national progress 
and education that professorships and special 
institutions shall be founded in the Univer- 
sities for the promotion of scientific research.” 

The archeologists—who were represented 
at the meeting by Mr. C. T. Newton, the 
keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities at the 
British Museum—advocate the establishment 
of museumsinthe Universities, where practical 
acquaintance can be made with the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and an organisation for 
the especial study of archeology, with ‘‘ pro- 
fessors to bring before students the best 
results of that science throughout Europe.” 

With such objects there will be a general 
concurrence of enlightened public opinion, as 
far as they go. Ofcourse, in the preliminary 
stage of acomprehensive scheme which may be 
regarded with jealousy and hostility in other 
powerful quarters, general ideas alone can be 
advanced. At the proper time, the propounders 
of the new scheme will no doubt be fully 
prepared to supply methods, means, and 
details. But at the onset, and without 
waiting for the increased power which this 
new society is certain to gain, it must be 
urged that the general basis of its scheme is 
altogether sectional and limited when con- 
sidered as one of ‘‘ national progress, and the 
‘‘ higher education of the country.” The pro- 
moters must enlarge their views and 
strengthen their position by, at once, in- 
cluding the fostering and study of Art at 
the Universities as a fundamental part of 
their scheme. On national considerations, 
they must be prepared to admit that Art has 
equal claims to those already urged on behalf 
of Science and Archeology. 

Unfortunately, neither of the Universities 
can supply other than exceptional instances 
of members of their own body who are eminent 
in, or alive to the value of, the study of Art. 
They must, therefore, be content to accept 
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the co-operation and support of those without 
their own circle who are qualified and willing 
toact withthem. That they willaccept such co- 
operation there can be no question. Precisely 
the same arguments stated by them on behalf 
of the endowment of Science apply with cor- 
responding force to the endowment of Art. 
Probably, were the relative positions of Art 
and Science as they now exist amongst us 
accurately ascertained, it might be found that 
Art has the greater need of encouragement. 
Tt certainly has a paramount claim, for Science 
has already an established footing and distinc- 
tions which society, or rather, the public, 
respect ; while Art, in a national sense, has 
no grade, no‘ diploma, no defined location in 
the higher education of the country, beyond 
the extremely inadequate and somewhat ex- 
clusive recognition which a limited number 
of artists obtain as members and associates of 
the Royal Academy. 

It would be a waste of time to recapitulate 
the national results which must follow the 
introduction of the study of Art at the 
Universities. The rapidity of progress there- 
from may be conceived by reference to the 
immense influence which Oxford has exercised 
upon the revival and development of Gothic 
architecture, and yet architecture forms no 
part of the academic studies, nor has the study 
of Gothic architecture been confined to those 
members of the University more especially in- 
terested in church work. The study has 
been so general among both clergy and laity 
that it may fairly be said to have modified, 
if not moulded, the taste of the whole king- 
dom during the last thirty years. That 
which has been done for architecture, as a 
mere incidental study, we may reasonably 
anticipate will be accomplished in an equal 
degree for all the arts, should they be in- 
cluded in the University curricula. Nor is 
it necessary to urge the more complete intel- 
lectual power which the mind acquires by a 
study essentially productive of those two 
qualities declared by Mr. Matthew Arnold 
to be the chief characteristics of Oxford train- 
ing—‘‘ sweetness and light.” A more im- 
portant consideration at this time is that of 
ascertaining whether the revenues which the 
Royal Commissioners may report are avail- 
able for redistribution will be sufficient to in- 
clude the endowment as a new course of 
study. 

On this point Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, 
one of the speakers at the meeting before 
referred to, said he had “the strongest 
opinion that when the report of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s commission is published, and the true 
revenues of the Colleges of Oxford are made 
known to the House of Commons and the 
world, the greatest surprise, and, he might 
say, the greatest indignation, will prevail.” 
The chairman of the meeting, Dr. Mark 
Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, said :— 

Another notion of University reform which we 
shall have to meet is that of transplanting a certain 
portion of the University revenue into the manufac- 
turing and commercial centres of the population. 
That is an idea which has evidently taken deep root, 
and it more or less runs counter to our object—not 
altogether, but more or less. But that idea has taken 
such deep root, that I doubt whether, if we were to 
try, we could prevent something of that sort being 
done. But [ confess I am not myself altogether 
opposed to something of that kind being attempted, 
and if we find in the Bill, when itis drawn, that 
there is some such proposal as the sending down a 
number of young men into the country, and paying 
them by means of University funds, and locating 
them in these manufacturing centres—although I do 
not care much about its being done, and I should not 
propose it—I think it might be made compatible with 
our views. If these persons who are sent over to 
Manchester and Liverpool are entirely under our 

direction, and are made not mere persons who go and 
deliver an evening lecture for the amusement of ladies 
and gentlemen in Manchester, then I think it would 
be very desirable if something like a connection be- 
tween the Universities and the centres of population 
could be opened. One great complaint is that the 
manufacturing and commercial interests have out- 
grown us; that they no longer regard us; that they 
do not think we have got anything worth haying, 
and of course it would be very desirable to reconquer 
that class of society, and bring them back; and I 
think this tendency which I see in the public mind, 


to dispose of a portion of the University money, in 
sending it down to these places, might be directed 
in such a way as to regain the possessors of wealth 
for us. 

These remarks of Dr. Pattison carry the 
question into a more comprehensive phase 
than \that of merely considering what avail- 
able revenues there may be for a special 
endowment. Clearly, there will be no lack 
of funds; and, almost as clearly, it appears 
that there will be no selfish action on the part 
of the promoters of the new movement in 
their redistribution. The practical point as 
affecting the interests of art is, therefore, 
well defined. Certain national advantages 
may be secured. By what means? is the next 
query. The immediate course of action to 
be adopted appears to be the formation of a 
society to promote the interests of Art in the 
Universities ; or, the incorporation with the 
Society already formed of influential patrons 
of art, artists, and art manufacturers from all 
parts of the kingdom. Such a combination 
could not fail to exert an immense infiuence, 
and would be almost certain to achieve 


success. 
SE Nana 


CUSTOM AND INVENTION IN ART.— 
CONVENTIONAL EDUCATION. 
ODERN art and our system of education 

are so intimately connected, and the 
former may be considered such a special out- 
growth of our modes of thought and emotion, 
that any efforts to improve art or to establish 


‘any rational principles for its development 


must be directed to the foundation of our in- 
tellectual and social nature. A system of 
education which is founded not on our natural 
faculties, but on customs, conventions, and 
traditions of the past—on an artificial basis, 
in fact—cannot possibly promote the arts of 
invention and design. Professors of and 
lecturers on art stupidly—if I may be per- 
mitted to speak so scornfully—imagine our 
modern want of originality and power to arise 
either from a degeneracy of our natural facul- 
ties for art—a falling away from ancestral 
virtue in this respect—or they assume no 
higher perfection can be attained, that art has 
seen its best days and has reached its 
maximum strength, and that all we have to do 
is to study it with a blind zeal and reverence. 
The assumption of this impassable excellence 
for ancient art at once sanctions copyism or 
imitation of the most abject kind. It permits 
no improvement, no radical change, unless it 
be called by some disparaging name. These 
teachers imagine even that by a close imita- 
tion and study of ancient art, some return to 
the original condition of mind and circum- 
stances of the ancient artist can be ensured. 
It is true, sometimes one hears students recom- 
mended to study Nature as the fountain of 
all perfection, but the advice is generally 
accompanied by a counter one to “‘ study the 
works of the great masters of antiquity,” as 
if Nature alone is not sufficient, and that we 
require to look at her only through ‘“ great 
masters.” IJ have often been struck with this 
singular perversity in art teaching. Even so 
great a master as Sir Joshua Reynolds says: 
‘““Study Nature attentively, but always with 
those masters in your company.” Why study 
in this second-hand way? It puts one in 
mind of an intermediate priesthood. Professor 
Poynter says, rather inconsistently : ‘‘ We must 
try not to encumber our minds with ideas, 
butrely on our perceptive faculties,” and, after- 
wards, ‘‘above all, we must study the works 
of the great masters of antiquity.” The fact 
is, if Nature is to be studied, and our natural 
perceptions improved, ideas and conventiona- 
lities of thought and expression must be 
ignored ; or, as we cannot do that, they must 
be made to hold a subordinate place in our 
teaching. ‘Till this is done, our “art,” as I 
have before said, will be nothing but an art 
of second-hand expression, or at the best, a 
réchauffage of ancient ideas. 

Education is at the root of the matter. A 
learned education—I mean by this one in 
which the traditions of the past, the dead 


languages, or, in short, a classical education, 


is the principal element—is too often a 
hindrance to inventive talent and success. Let 
us see why itis. It may be summed up ina 
few words: an unnatural cramming. School- 
masters, or the majority of them, are ignorant 
of that one study which should be of all 
others the greatest—namely, the natural 
evolution of the faculties. Helvetius says, in 
his work on ‘‘ Man,” ‘“‘ There are many books 
and many schools, but few persons of under- 
standing ; there are many maxims, but they 
are seldom applied ; manis old, but stilla child.” 
In previous papers I have shown that our 
teaching is begun at the wrong end, and I have 
supported this opinion on authorities which 
cannot be lightly thrown aside. The great 
work of Comte, and the masterly treatise of 
Dr. Spurzheim,* are, perhaps, two of the 
most important, though several recent 
thinkers and writers, Herbert Spenser among 
them, have clearly demonstrated the irrational 
character of our system of education, and its 
failure as giving results incommensurate with 
its influence. I willnothere trouble my readers 
with references to these works, though I 
would recommend them to study and apply 
their principles, and I believe-after they have 
done so the influences of tradition, associa- 
tion, or prejudice—however intense or 
emotional may have been their power, or 
with however much veneration, amounting to 


almost religious enthusiasm, the art of the 


past may be held—will be considerably 
diminished in their minds. 

The construction of our system of general 
education is lamentably in fault. One 
radical mistake is want of attention to the 
physical laws of nature and their bearing on 
cértain faculties of the mind. Children are 
dragged through spelling-books and artificial. 
signs of knowledge before they really have 
the faintest ideas of the objects themselves. 
Experience has proved that minds of promise 
which have been thus early plunged into 
book knowledge before the faculties have 
any indicated manifestations, or the bodily 
constitution has acquired some _ strength, 
have become enfeebled. Again, the primi- 
tive faculties of the mind are not con- 
sulted at all; hence we see young men 
made musicians and artists who ought to have 
been lawyers or mechanics, Each intellectual 
faculty, instead of being exercised by practi- 
cal application, excited by sensation or per- 
ception, is either not called into requisition 
at all, or is so burdened by artificial ideas as 
to be practically useless. At present all our 
school knowledge is acquired by signs and 
symbols, the meaning and value of which, in- 
stead of being precedent, is learnt afterwards. 
We have words before their meaning, in fact, 
The memory is taxed verbally, but the intel- 
lect is left unexercised, Learning words and 
pbrases and formula can never give us the 
sensations and perceptions of things on which 
alone our reasoning powers must depend, and 
yet we are often told Greek and Latin or 
mathematics are the best studies for im- 
proving our reasoning faculties. How fal- 
lacious, it needs little to prove. Our faculties 
of thought are fundamental, and have nothing 
in common with classics or mathematics. 
Now, it is this error into which art teachers 
have fallen ; they fancy there must be some 
connection between signs, or the mere 
language of art, and our faculties for design. 
They also, like the conventional schoolmaster, 
inculcate a thorough study of the Greek and 
Latin modes of art, as if they gave us ideas 
or exercised our inventive faculties! It can- 
not be too clearly stated that we may exer- 
cise our faculties of form, or proportion, or 
any other, without learning signs to denote 
such ideas, in the same way as we may be- 
come learned by repetition or rote in language 
or conventional forms, without understanding 
their meaning. Words and forms of art- 
expression cannot produce notions; but,'on 
the contrary, hamper and restrain conception. 


i eh View of the Elementary Principles of Education,” 
821. 
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To dwell on the suggestive analogy between 
ideas sought to be conveyed by written signs 
as languages, and art ideas taught by the 
learning of Greek or Gothic forms, no one 
will say that the cramming of Greek and Latin 
words or phrases into a youth can gave him a 
new idea; and if this be admitted, can a 
similar process help the student of architec- 
ture? I say it cannot. But to resume the 
method of school instruction. Ancient 
languages, while they allow the faculties of 
mind to lie dormant by the manner in which 
they are learnt, should be really the last and 
least important branch of knowledge taught. 
Tt is true they are interesting as containing the 
primitives of a great many words in our own 
language; but the derivation of a word is 
not of so great importance as the idea or 
object which is represented by it, and of 
which it is the mere sign. Now, it should 
be borne in mind that perception is the earliest 
faculty of the mind, and, therefore, the mind 
should be stored at an early impressionable 
period with tangible facts and ideas, and 
those studies which clearly promote interest, 
inquiry, and observation should be first 
taught. Are they so? No: the opposite 
course is pursued. Abstract formula, dry 
definitions, and rules and propositions are 
dinned into the ear. Observation and ex- 
perimental study, the most interesting, are 
made quite subservient to grammatical con- 
struction and analysis. The plain truths of 
geometry, mechanics, geology, and chemistry, 
instead of being first, are studied last. 
Again, history may occasionally vary such 
studies ; but in this also the salient features 
should be first taught, not a mere dry cata- 
logue of dates, invasions, battles, and politi- 
cal events, without any apparent connection, 
and which only tax the mind. In short, all 
knowledge should be conveyed in conformity 
to a recognised and regular law of nature, 
by which the simplest physical facts are first 
acquired, and then proceeding to the more 
concrete and complex ; in fact, the gradation 
of study should be one of relation and de- 
pendence, in which the faculties of observa- 
tion, comparison, abstraction, and analysis 
are successively called into action and 
developed. 


My readers will see I have not overstated 
the facts of the case, when I assert this law, 
or gradation of study, is entirely ignored, or 
the natural order reversed, both in the value 
of the facts taught and their relation. I 
will next show how this system of instruc- 
tion affects professional education and the 
arts. G. H. G. 
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WATER POWER.—IV. 


HE wheels last described are current 
wheels, and there are many situations 
where they may be most usefully employed, 
especially in new countries, and where other 
forms could not readily be adopted. The 
power of such wheels may be determined on 
the following considerations :—If the wheel 
be fixed, and the current of water impinge 
against the float-boards, it will do no work, 
but the effort of the water, tending to turn 
the wheel round, will be the greatest possible— 
will be the maximum—effort that the water is 
capable of when running with its actual 
velocity. On the other hand, if the wheel be 
freed, and it offer so little resistance to the 
current of water as to move with it—that is, 
with the same velocity—then again no work 
will be done, there being no resistance. Be- 
tween these two states there is one which 
produces the maximum effect, or greatest 
amount of work. When the water is at liberty 
to escape sideways as fast as it impinges on 
the float-boards, as it does in current wheels, 
it can be shown by a process of reasoning 
that the effect is a maximum when the float- 
boards move with a velocity equal to one- 
third of the velocity with which they would 
move if there were no resistance, or one-third 
of that of the current of water ; and also that 
the most effective force with which the water 


can act on the wheel is four-ninths of its 
utmost force when its head accumulates against 
the float-board when the wheel is held still. 
This force is equal to the weight of a column 
of water whose base is the area of the immersed 
float-board, and whose height is that due to 
the velocity of the current. That height is 
found thus. The force of gravity constantly 
adds a certain quantity of motion, second by 
second, to a body falling freely, whatever 
actual velocity it may have attained at the end 
of any previous second, and this quantity is 
321/,ft., and is usually represented by the 
letter g. In the first second, after falling from 
a state of rest, it falls a distance of 161/, 9ft., 


being the mean between zero when at rest 


and 321/,ft., the velocity it has acquired at the 
end of the first second. For practical pur- 
poses such as these, we are considering it is 
sufficiently accurate to take g = 32, and h, the 
height fallen through in the first second, = 16. 
The velocity will then be for any height, 
v= V2gh, = V 64h =8 Vh; and con- 
versely, the height corresponding to any given 


velocity, v, will be h = v being the velo- 


vl 
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city in feet per second. Supposing, then, the 
velocity of any stream employed to turn a 
current wheel to be found by experiment to 
be 8ft. per second, the height from which it 
must have fallen to produce this velocity is 
bala: 

64 ; 
of the float-board to be 10 square feet, the 
force of this current on this immersed area of 
float-board would be 10 x 1 X 623 = 625lb. 
But this is the whole force due tc the stream 
of water, and can only take effect when the 
wheel is held still, and therefore, of course, is 
doing no work. When let go it will move 
with a velocity, compared with that of the 
stream, which will be due to the extent to 
which it may be loaded, and the maximum 
effect, or greatest amount of work done, will 
take place when the force acting on the float- 


board is of the whole force of the stream, 


Supposing the immersed area 


2 
or axe = ) 277-71b., and when the 
velocity of the wheel is 4 of that of the water, 
or G =) 23ft. per second, the work done 


(3 


will be that of raising (277-7 « 22 = )740lb. 
1ft. high per second, which is about 12 horse- 
power. This takes account of only one float- 
board, but it has been found by experiment 
that by making the number of float-boards 
greater than is strictly required in order to 
keep one float-board always fully immersed, 
a greater effeet is produced, and taking this 
practical increase of effect into account we 
may say this wheel would be, at least, 14 
horse-power. Taking two-thirds of the power 
expended to be effective we find this wheel to 
be 1 effective horse-power. 

Where a stream can be confined in its 
channel so as to make all the water that 
impinges on the float-boards continue to act 
upon them until the wheel releases it, the best 
relative velocity of the wheel to that of the 
stream is one-half, instead of one-third 
when unconfined. And under these circum- 
stances the wheel above-mentioned would be 

ee | =) 14 effective horse-power. But 
when the circumstances of the situation are 
such that an artificial channel can be made to 
bring the water to the site of the work the 
wheel is taken out of the category of current 
wheels and becomes a proper ‘ undershot” 
wheel ; as, for instance, where a stream, being 
small, may be wholly dammed up for the 
purpose of gaining a few feet head of water 
without causing it to overflow the banks of 
the stream above, or do other damage ; or 
where part of the water of a larger river may 
be diverted from a point at some distance 
above the site of the intended wheel and 
‘brought to it in an artificial channel having 
a less rate of inclination than the river itself, 
so that afew feet head of water can be accu- 
mulated, then a proper undershot wheel may 
be applied. ' 

The undershot wheel is an improved form 
of current wheel ; both depend for their effi- 
ciency on the impulse of the water, as dis- 
tinguished from its mere gravity. But in- 
stead of being placed in an open current, the 
wheel is fixed in a close channel, or race, of 
masonry, very little wider than the wheel 
itself, and the water is penned up by a sluice- 
gate, moving in grooves in the side walls, 
issuing beneath it when raised by means of a 
rack and pinion. Fig. 4 represents such a 
wheel. Because the efficiency of this form 
of wheel depends upon the velocity which 
can be induced in the jet of water, the ap- 
proach to the opening through which it issues 
is differently formed from other openings 
through which merely quantity of water is 
required ; the side walls being made to con- 
verge towards the opening, and the sluice- 
gate being placed in a sloping position; at 
least, this should be the form. Sometimes the 
sluice-gate is placed vertically ; but the effect 
of placing it in a sloping direction is to in- 
crease the velocity of the water issuing from 
under it, as compared with that through an 
abrupt opening, and as the effect of water 
acting on an undershot wheel is in respect of 
its velocity—and actually as the square of its 
velocity—any increase of that element which 
can be obtained by arrangement of sluices is 
to be desired. Water issues from openings 
into the air with the velocity due to heavy 
bodies falling from a height equal to the head 
of water, or the vertical height from the 
centre of the opening to the surface of the 
pent-up water (with however some abatement, 
to be hereafter referred to), and when the 
opening is so formed as not to impede the 
flow of water, the quantity issuing is nearly 
that due to the area of the opening multi- 
plied into this velocity. Many openings 
from which water is made to issue are so 
abruptly formed that the actual quantity is 
much less than the quantity so found, be- 
cause, although the water attains the velocity 
due to its head in the axis of the vein, or jet, 
at some short distance outside the opening— 
that is, at the point of contraction of the 
vein—yet it does not do so equally through- 
out its cross section, the friction against the 
sides of the opening retarding the flow of 
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the outer portions. When water flows out of | 
an opening into the atmosphere it approaches 
it from all sides, as shown in Fig. 5, and, in 
issuing, its viscidity causes its particles to 
shoot across towards and meet in the section 
of contraction (A A in the figure). The 
cross sectional area of this part of the jet 
cannot be measured in practical works, but 
on a smaller scale it has been measured and 
compared with the area of the opening. 
Experiments made on the flow of water 
. through holes in thin plates—and, therefore, 
under circumstances where the water issues 
abruptly—show the sectional area of the vena 
contracta to vary from about one-half to about 
two-thirds of the area of the orifice from 
which the water issues. 

In constructing the sluices of undershot 
water wheels they should therefore be made 
so that the water may have an easy approach 
to the opening through which it is to issue, 
for then, the retarding influence of the edges 
of an abrupt opening being reduced, the mean 
velocity of all the filaments of water passing 
through an opening will be much increased, 
if the opening be placed in such a position as 
to occupy the place of the contracted vein. 

This question of increased velocity must 
always be taken in conjunction with the area 
of the opening, for it is not an absolute 
increase, but a relative one—relative, that is, 
to the area of the actual opening. If an 
abrupt opening be placed at a distance in 
front of the point where the issuing jet is to 
take effect, equal to the length of the con- 
tracted vein, the velocity at the point of 
contraction would be the same as through an 
opening with converging sides; practically 
the same, although there are minor influences 
which affect it slightly. Itis on these con- 
siderations also that the mouth of a pipe into 
which water enters from a reservoir is made 
bell-mouthed, or trumpet shaped, so that 
immediately after entry the pipe may run full 
bore. 

The damage done by the recent floods in 
Italy might lead one to suppose that in that 
and neighbouring countries hydraulic laws 
are not understood. Sir John Rennie, ina 
letter to the 7%mes, can show how floods may 
there be prevented, or at least how damage 
from them may be obviated; and yet it is 
chiefly from continental experimentalists that 
English engineers have received their ele- 
mentary knowledge of hydraulics, 

On that part of the subject now under 
notice—the phenomena of spouting fluids— 
the following are the chief authorities, and the 
results of their experiments. Du Buat 
(Principes d’Hydraulique) gives the relation 
between the diameter of the jet at the point 
of contraction and that of the orifice as 6 to 
9, from which we deduce the relative areas 
4 to 9; the Abbé Bossut (Hydrodynamique) as 
41 to 50, or in area as 16:8 to 25; Daniel 
Bernoulli (ydrodynamique) as 5 to 7, or in 
areaas 25 to 49; J. B. Venturi (of Modena) 
as 4 to 5, or in area as 16 to 25; Michelotti 
(of Turin) as 4 to 5, or in area as 16 to 25; 
MM. Poncelet and Lebros, French engineers, 
from a number of experiments on a larger 
scale, found the relative areas to be as °62 to 
1, or nearly as 5 to 8. It will be found 
useful to compare these latter relative areas 
with the co-eflicients of actual discharge to be 
presently mentioned. 

The first practical step to be taken in con- 
structing any work in which water is to be 
used for power must be to ascertain what 
quantity of it will issue from any opening of 
given dimensions under agiven head of water, 
and, therefore, it is worth while to go to the 
root of the matter before proceeding to par- 
ticulars of construction. Although the ex- 
periments made on the form which water 
assumes when issuing from an opening, and 
to which we have before referred, have ne- 
cessarily been made ona smaller scale than 
that of general practice, yet they are very 
useful guides to the comprehension of the 
reasoning on larger affairs, and help to 
account tor anomalies between that which we 


find to be the result by experiment, and 
that which we should expect on theoretical 
grounds alone. But it is always so in con- 
structive works; the best and only true results 
are to be arrived at by comparing theoretical 
knowledge and experimental knowledge 
together, and ultimately uniting them in 
practice. 
Se ana EERE: EEN 


ON WARMING AND VENTILATING HOUSES. 


By J. P. Seppon, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Continued from page 446.) 


HE use of pipes for the lining of flues has the 
advantage ofcompelling a good and non-porous 
finish, which would otherwise be neglected by care- 
less workmen, who often will not take the trouble to 
properly parget and core the flues in stone and brick 
walls, The interior of the pipes, however, should be 
rough, and by no means glazed, or their inability to 
give any means of adherence to soot will be found a 
nuisance, in consequence of its continual dropping. 
The old funnel-shaped throat left a large space above 
the grate filled with cold air, which checked the 
draught. This depends much upon the grate itself; 
but, generally speaking, the flue should be contracted 
to its smallest size as soon as possible above the 
mantel. Iron frames for this purpose, serving as 
mantel-bars as well (such as Gibb’s registered fire- 
place lintel), are useful appliances. A concrete biock 
may be made of the shape required at perhaps the 
least cost. 

The opposite plan of making flues like funnels re- 
versed was some years since advocated in professional 
journals by a practical man, who reasoned that be- 
cause smoke expands as it rises, this humour should 
be accommodated, and he maintained that his prac- 
tice founded thereon had been successful. It con- 
sisted of commencing, as I have advised, with the 
flue of the smallest dimensions, and gradually in- 
creasing its area on each floor of the ascent. This is 
correct when rapid combustion is required to be pro- 
moted, as in boiler-fires, for the generation of steam, 
but would entail an inconvenient thickness of walling. 
and be at least troublesome to execute generally, 
Mill chimneys need not be built so high as they are 
if so constructed, instead of tapering upwards. 

The height to which flues should be carried is 
generally determined by various circumstances, and 
it is obviously impossible that all in a house should 
correspond. The higher they are, undoubtedly the 
better draught, but the few feet in addition gained 
by an ugly tall-boy to flues upon a many-storied 
dwelling is obviously an attempt to effect a cure in 
a wrong direction. 

The terminals of a chimney-stack may, and should 
be, simple, if due attention has been given to the 
more essential points. I have seldom found more 
needed than a partition slab of stone rising higher, so 
as to divide the flues, and prevent the smoke from 
one being driven or drawn down another. Billing’s 
patent terminals, widely advertised and used in Lon- 
don, are simply slabs of this kind in terra-cotta, of 
a design which is neat, though not gaudy, and they 
have replaced many thousand tall-boys, to the ad- 
vantage of our aerial perspectives ; for the short flues 
on upper floors a sunk pot is added. In certain 
positions, down-draughts from the vicinity of higher 
objects, and currents of wind, can be guarded against 
by simple guards which are not unsightly, such, for 
instance, as a flat stone supported by blocks at the 
angles. The more complicated sort of straight 
jackets by which smoke, which is a remarkably free 
agent, is sought to be coerced, are more ingenious 
than necessary. If /the upper part of the flue be 
made \f/-shaped, as in some beautiful Venetian 
examples, it is said that the wind may puff into 
them with impunity, but practice, apparently in 
contradiction to this theory, seems to point to the 
contraction of the outlet as by ordinary pots as the 
more efficacious. 

Before quitting the subject of chimney-stacks, it 
may be mentioned that their position as regards the 
roofs is more important than is generally thought. 
Strong winds directed against their slopes rush up- 
ward, and will carry with them smoke from chimneys 
in their route, but will drive it right down unhappy 
flues placed at such a distance on the other side as 
are open mouthed to receive them just where they 
pitch downwards again. The ridge of the roof, 
therefore, is a safer starting point (and should be 
secured if at all possible) for a chimney-stack 
generally to be placed, anda transverse hood or 
bonnet the most probable cure when a stack is already 
in a less fortunate one in this respect. 

The construction of the fireplace itself is, however, 
of the most importance. The contraction of the flue 
immediately over it is the first point to be looked to, 
and, next, the provision of a proper supply of air 


for the combustion of the fuel. To illustrate this in 
the simplest manner, I may refer to a small room 
with a large fireplace in it, belonging to a friend, 
which was complained of as simply uninhabitable by 


reason of the draughts that invaded it from all sides, 


A piece of iron pipe, with lower end protruded 
through the outer wall, the middle brought through 
the fire, and the upper end open to the room, stopped 
ail cause for complaint. 
obvious that it seems hardly credible that a vast 
majority of dwellers in houses are enduring continual 
torture for want of this pipe, or some equivalent 
simple appliance. 
of our streets for any signs of air-bricks or other 
inlets of air, and with closed doors and plate-glass 
windows one wonders where the air comes from to 
feed the fires within. 
sources, which are these:—1. The joints of the win- 
dow-frames and chinks round doors, through which 


cold blasts whistle as they are‘ sucked in, so that 


these are pasted up, and, as far as possible, this 
means of supply intercepted. 2. Unused flues of 


other rooms down which air pours, mixed withsmoke. _ 


3. The soil and waste pipes, the water in the 
taps of which cannot hinder the precious element 
from coming, even by such undesirable channels, in 
obedience to the powerful suction of the several fires 
in the house. These failing, there afe positively no 
other sources. 
smoke, and doors and windows 


are, perforce, 


opened to abate that, by far the smallest and least 


dangerous nuisance of the whole. 


The remedy for this is to provide a sufficiently 
ample supply of pure fresh air in such a manner 
that it may come in moderately warm, and from 
such quarter that it be not feltasadraught. There 
are several means of doing this, each hotly main- 
tained by its partisans to be the only fit and proper 
one. The bottom, the centre, and the top of the 
room, are each pointed out as being specially adapted 
for the purpose by those much-enduring laws of nature, 


One looks in vain along the walls — 


Then fortunately, the fires begin to 


The reason for this is so 


There are but few available 


and the course of the currents of air demonstrated — 


by flights of the most obedient and flexible arrows. 
This certainly may be taken for granted ; if openings 
be made in any or all of the positions indicated, the 
laws of nature will make a beneficial use of them, 
but it will be capriciously, one moment as inlet and 
one as outlet, as the occasion may need. The fire 
being the motive-power of the currents, the direction 
that the air will take if it can, will bein a straight 
line to the fireplace, and therefore, to obviate dis- 
agreeable draughts, the air-inlets must not be placed 
so that currents thence must necessarily impinge 
upon the inmates of the room, as in the case of the 
undesigned ones of the chinks round the doors and 
windows. Again, they should not be so near and 
below the grate as to rush direct to feed the fire, and 
thus not only not aid to ventilate the room, but 
absolutely take from the fire that valuable office. 
By far the best mode, in my opinion, is to introduce 
the air below the hearth and carry it thence through 
warming chambers at the back or sides of the grate, 
and allow it to issue into the room above the fire- 


place, or from the outer sides of the chimney-piece, | 


so that it must ascend and mix with the air in the 
room before it finds its ultimate exit by the fireplace 
or outlet flue. In fact, the fireplace itself should be 
the fountain of warmed fresh air to an apartment, 
since no draught thence can be annoying to any of 
the inmates of the room. The air may be brought, 
according to its position upon different floors, from 
below by air-bricks inserted in the walls between the 
joists; or from above the roof by a flue constructed 


for the purpose, and if this flue be carried in close — 


connection with the chimney-flue, whether in separate - 


pipes, as by Mr. Jennings’ method, by the use of 
Boyd’s metal withs, or ordinary brick ones, the air 
drawn down by the suction of the fire will have the 
temperature considerably raised above that of the 
outer atmosphere, the coldness of which entering by 
windows is unendurable. 

As regards grates, the varieties of which are end- 
less, [can only deal with some of the more prominent 
points of those at present before the public, and note 
the principles which are or should be observed in 
them. 

The more that firebrick or fireclay enters into the 
composition of the part which encloses the fire the 
better. It absorbs heat which would otherwise 
escape, and can communicate it to air passing through 
spaces in contact with it, without the unpleasant, 
and doubtless unwholesome, sensation caused by air 
which is overheated by contact with iron. 

The depth from front to back should be small, 
sufficient that the body of fuel be not too soon ex- 
hausted, but no more, or much of the heat generated 
within the mass of fuel, being prevented from ra- 
diating, will be lost. : 

The form of the back, by what is called the 
Milner plan, described in a letter to the Standard, by 


Seale nal yee et haat 


December 13, 1872. 
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a 


Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., being in shape like the | however, must in some shape be secured, unless 


angular part of the letter K, projecting inwards, 
about a foot above the grate-bottom, and then re- 
turning back, is good, as the angle catches the flame 
and reflects it into the room, and the smoke curling 
round the projection, comes in contact with the red- 
hot fireclay, and thereby is partially consumed. The 
bottom of the grate by this plan is raised not more 
than 4in. above the hearth, and is of solid firebricks 
or a fireclay slab; the fire made on which gives 
greater heat and consumes less coal than in ordinary 
grates. 

The slow eombustion-grate, advertised by Clark 
& Hunt, has the fire so placed on a low slab, and en- 
closed by firebrick, but would be improved by adding 
the Milner back. Existing grates may be brought 
partly under the same conditions by fitting plates of 
sheet-iron over their gratings at the bottom, to prevent 
air entering from below. The grate should be half 
filled with nuts of coal, and the fire made-upon this 
stratum of fuel and allowed gradually to burn down 
to it. Dr. Arnott’s grate is upon this principle, 
having a box with supply of coal beneath, which is 
lifted as required upwards to the fire above. The 
principle would be still further carried out by having 
the flue beneath, instead of above the grate, if proper 
draught could be ensured; but systems of descend- 
ing flues are seldom to be depended upon. 

There is, without doubt, ecomony in the plan of 
thus burning coal downwards; but it demands patience 
as well as care, for it takes a long time for the fire 
to become a good one, and it is apt to become dull, 
so that when really cold a poker frequently disturbs 
its stratification. Then, though some descriptions of 
coal can so be wholly consumed, other ashes of other 
qualities cannot, and thus the fire becomes choked. 

To enclose the space underneath the bottom 
formed by an iron grating, would answer the same 
purpose of preventing air feeding the fire from below, 
and yet allow ashes to fall through, and these could 
be removed daily by the servant, by means of a re- 
movable door. 

The late Mr. Pierce’s (now Penfold’s) fire-lump 
grates, and those of Mr. Edwards and others, are 
good in having the fire surrounded by fireclay, and 
the backs grooved behind for the passage of air to 
be warmed and conveyed where desired. They would 
be improved by one or other treatment of bottom 
suggested, and by the Milner form of the back, as 
also by the provision of a larger space for warming 
air behind, The invention by Messrs. Young, of 
Queen-street, Cheapside, recently described in a 
letter to the Times, for introducing fresh supplies 
of coal when needed into ordinary grates and ranges, 
into the bottom instead of on to the top of the fire, 
has the same desired end of making the smoke pass 
through an already heated mass of fuel and so be- 
coming consumed, and loss of heating power pre- 
vented. Mr. John Taylor, of Whitehall, has an 
extremely ingenious patented arrangement by which 
the smoke, after it has risen from the fire, is diverted 
by a damper and made to pass round and re-enter 
the grate at the lower part of one side, and pass 
through deep bars, of which the bottom is composed, 
so that the smoke is consumed, and only gaseous 
products of combustion escape through the other side 
tothe flue proper. Thus the fire is intensified and 
made brilliant, creation of soot in the flue to a great 
degree prevented, and fresh air is admitted from the 
front of the grate through chambers in the substance 
of the fire-brick sides, which have had the heat 
passing entirely round them. Mr. Taylor has re- 
cently at my request simplified its details, so that it 
should be as self-acting as possible, which I consider 
essential. 

Captain Galton’s stove has excellent merits in a 
roomy accessible heating chamber behind; in the 
proper connection of the flue from grate with the 
brickwork flue above, so that smoke cannot leak into 
hot-air chamber; in the facility of introducing the 
warmed air through any part of the chimney-breast, 
or to other rooms; and in the shape of the back 
being concave, so as to have the same effect as the 
Milner back; but it would, in my opinion, make this 
grate more economical to shut off the air from the 
bottom, and feed it only from the front and top. 


Mr. Boyd admits warmed fresh air copiously by an 


_ ornamental panel above the fireplace opening, whence 


it rises into the room. This, or the sides of the 
chimney-breast, are as good positions for inlets as 
can be chosen; but, if the air enter by the hearth or 
sides of grates, it will be drawn at once by the fire, 
and defeat the purposeof ventilating the apartment. 

Such grates and arrangements, however, seldom 
find their way into the bulk of the houses of the 
middle class; it may be well, therefore, to state 
that, of ordinary ironmonger’s goods, those which 
have regulating louvres or small doors to the flues at 
back are economical of heat, minimising the por- 
tion that escapes to the flue. Provision of air, 


health is to be sacrificed. 

Greater economy and more heat will be obtained 
by those who confine their metal-work to the front 
bars, and simply construct the rest with firebricks or 
fireclay slabs. 

(To be concluded.) 


OS _— 


THE BEAUTY OF FITNESS.* 


Ae is on the principle of the Beauty of Fitness 
that the architect who would produce a fine 
building ought undoubtedly to proceed. Let him 
think, and that neither lightly nor superficially, 
what the thing is that he has undertaken to do. 
What purpose is the structure, whatever it may be, 
which hs is to set up intended to fulfil? Is it one 
large enclosure—a church, a Parliament House, a 
theatre, a concert hall? or is it a collection of apart- 
ments of various sizes—a college, a hospital, a 
cluster of courts or chambers to be used for business 
purposes? Whatever it is, let him consider dili- 
gently and rationally how the exigencies of the case 
may most completely be met. Let him, at first at 
any rate, study no other thing but the convenience 
of those who will use the place. Is it a concert 
hall that is wanted? What is the shape which has 
been found to suit best the acoustic necessities of 
such a structure? How may the largest number of 
people be most conveniently accommodated, how 
best supplied with the means of ingress and egress? 
Or suppose the building to be erected is one which is 
to contain many separate apartments under one roof. 
In that case a different set of considerations press 
upon the architect’s attention. What shall be the 
size of each one of those rooms or courts? How 
shall they be placed with reference to each other— 
what provision must be made of antechambers or 
corridors? How many floors are required? Of 
the apartments to be provided which should be on 
the basement, which on the floor above ? For abso- 
lute convenience, and with no other thing whatso- 
ever in view, how should these matters be ordered ? 
Now, it is by no means the fact that considera- 
tions based thus on the peculiar exigencies of some 
individual case could be likely to prove a hindrance 
to him who should have to deal with them. Very 
far fromit. To the true artist the necessities of the 
case are always a help rather than a hindrance, 
being indeed to such an one pregnant with sugges- 
tions of the extremest value. Take that very in- 
stance just considered, of a building which is to 
comprise under one roof all sorts of chambers or 
courts of various sizes, and needed for various pur- 
poses. Here is one such apartment which, from the 
nature of the business to be carried on in it, must 
be constructed so as to afford accommodation to a 
great number of people at one and the same time. 
Here is another which, though not liable to be so 
densely filled as the first, must yet be able on occa- 
sion to accommodate a tolerably large number of 
occupants. Next to it comes a chamber where no 
such considerable crowd is ever likely to assemble, 
and which may therefore be of much smaller dimen- 
sions. Now, here at once is afforded an amount of 
guidance to the architect which, if he is wise, he will 
certainly know how to profit by. The various sizes 
and shapes of these different apartments, which. he 
is bound to include in his design, will ensure of 
necessity a certain variation and irregularity of the 
ground plan, which will prove of the highest sug- 
gestive value. The external form of the future 
building is—except in the matter of height and roof 
design—in the main determined by the lines of the 
ground plan, and on it the shapes and sizes of the 
different masses, and their division into those great 
blocks, the outline and light and shade of which the 
eye takes in at a first glance, are altogether depen- 
dent. Other constructive necessities there are which 
would again affect the lines of this plan ; corridors, 
and waiting-rooms, and antechambers would be re- 
quired, and, likely enough, some central vestibule 
which should give access to all those great and small 
apartments which would be grouped around it. Nor 
would the influence of these necessities of the case 
stop here. The placing of these chambers or courts 
so that each may get its due and necessary share of 
light and air, their relative positions with regard to 
one another, some of them needing—owing to the 
nature of the business to be transacted in them—to 
be close together, others to be far asunder; the very 
difference of level which may exist in the ground on 
which the edifice is to stand, its adaptation to those 
buildings which surround or are contiguous to it, the 


* From an article entitled “The True School for Archi- 
tects,” in the last number of Fraser's Magazine. Possibly 
the writer thinks he is telling the world something new ; 
if so, he is mistaken, as the same principle has been ad- 
vocated and inserted on dozens of times in the architectural 
papers. 


atmospheric conditions to which its outer walls are 
destined to be subjected—all these things would to a 
mind unfettered by conventional prejudices, and 
candidly prepared to accept the situation with which 
it finds itself face to face, prove full of guidance of 
the most inestimable worth. 

But then if they are to prove so, the architect, as 
has been said above, must have his mind unfettered; 
He must be capable of taking in all the teaching 
which nature affords him, and the whole history of 
the architecture of the world besides, and of deriving 
from such study all the instruction which may by 
any means be extracted from it. He must neither 
be wedded to the pinnacles and gargoyles of the 
Gothic style on the one hand, nor, on the other, en- 
slaved by the fetters of those tyrannical ‘¢ five 
orders,” which seem chiefly useful for the throwing 
up of a barricade before the temple of architectural 
fame, and rendering the road which leads to it an 
everlasting ‘‘no thoroughfare.” 

That such barricade may be broken down, if we 
will only listen to the dictates of reason and com- 
mon sense, there can be no doubt; nor is there any 
need for us, in contemplating future architectural 
undertakings, to fall into the despair to which some 
of our art critics would consign us without mercy. 
We are not working in the dark in dealing with 
questions of this sort. We are in a condition to 
profit by certain architectural experiments made 
more-than two hundred years back, with no view 
probably to our advantage in this nineteenth cen~ 
tury of progress, but none the less valuable as ex- 
periments for all that. §S. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
that most beautiful fragment of a palace which we 
call Whitehall, are two structures which, as show- 
ing what kind of architecture is best adapted to the 
peculiar conditions which a London building is sub- 
ject to, are of simply inestimable value. For what 
is required of a London building? That its light 
and shade should be bold and distinct, that the 
general plan of it should be on a large scale as to its 
main divisions and masses, and, above all, that the 
character of its ornamentation, as well as the 
material of which it is constructed, should be capable 
of setting smoke and soot entirely at defiance. Now, 
all these conditions are fulfilled by the buildings in- 
dicated above.* The main outline and design of 
both are taken in by the eye at a single glance. 
They possess all the dignity which belongs to what- 
ever is conceived in accordance with the dictates of 
reason and common sense. No considerations of 
convenience and usefulness are sacrificed to archi- 
tectural whims and crotchets. No dilettante ob- 
soletism of fantastic gables, of inexcusable gar- 
goyles, or unpardonable pinnacles is here to weary 
and aggravate the rational passer-by. What can be 
urged against this style, or some such modification 
of it as modern requirements may suggest? What 
that we need in a building which is to be available 
for nineteenth century purposes is there with which 
this style is not compatible? There is no kind of 
architecture so reasonable in all points, nor any that 
leaves so large a margin for the meeting of those 
various requirements which every architect has to 
deal with in fulfilling the injunctions of his em- 
ployers. The laws which regulate this school are 
few and elastic, and permit an immeasurably greater 
license than those of either the strictly Classical or 
the Gothic styles. The main shapes and masses of 
a structure built in conformity with these laws are 
square and simple; they lend themselves to great 
prolongation of extent and variety of form, and 
admit consequently of the construction of rooms of 
all sizes and shapes that can possibly be required. 
The doorways in a Palladian building are large and 
imposing, and the windows are of great size ; they 
admit floods of light into the rooms which they 
illuminate; they are adapted to modern glazing, 
and aré unobstructed by any of those irrational 
blocks of masonry which are essential elements, as 
are also the smallest of window-panes, of the Gothic 
school. The ornamentation, again, which belongs 
to this Palladian style is simple and free from 
whimsicality, and a considerable extension of its 
resources might safely be ventured on by an archi- 
tect possessed of judgment and discretion, as well as 
a fair share of fancy and imagination. In short, a 
building might be constructed in accordance with 
the principles of this school, liberally interpreted, 
which should be altogether impregnable. White- 
hall itselfi—an example which, by reason of its non- 
ecclesiastical character, is more generally available 
than S. Paul’s—is thus impregnable. Its large 
plain surfaces undisfigured by any eccentricities of 
ornamentation, and yet in nowise bare and inornate, 
its comprehensiveness of design, everything about it, 
even to the very stone of which it is built, and which 
the inevitable black smears of London soot altogether 


* Our contributor’s admiration for S. Paul’s has a little 
run away with him here.—Ep. Fraser's Magazine. 
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fail to disfigure, seem to be in strict accord with the 
soundest principles of constructive art, and with the 
lessons incalculated by that ‘one school” which is 
“ kept by Nature.” 
The knowledge to be acquired by means of a dili- 
gent course of study in that one school, and by an 
unflinching adherence to the dictates of common 
sense, was set forth at the beginning of this article 
as the only one infallible source of guidance to which 
Wwe may trust ourselves at all times without doubt 
or hesitation. Let us now ask to what practical re- 
sults have the brief reflections into which we have 
have been led, while following out this simple 
theory, guided us? Chiefly, and above all, we have 
found that the attainment of perfect convenience, 
and the fulfilment of its special purpose, is the first 
and paramount object to be considered in the con- 
struction of any building, great or small, and that 
to this all things whatsoever are to be sacrificed; 
that the inside of the structure being thus designed 
with an eye to convenience, the outside should follow 
it, and be influenced by it in all its main shapes and 
outlines, a course which, if courageously persevered 
in, and tempered with judgment and good taste, 
would belikely to lead to the creation of a noble de- 
sign, on which might be engrafted such ornamenta- 
tion as the artist might see fit to introduce; that all 
such decorative matter, and, indeed, all decorative 
matter, of whatever sort, should be subordinate to 
the general usefulness and fitness of the building to 
be decorated, and should in no wise interfere with 
those great first principles of its being, and that such 
decoration should be specially adapted to the atmos- 
pheric and other conditions to which the edifice must 
necessarily be subject. Descending from general prin- 
ciples to matters of detail, it has appeared that the con- 
ditions insisted on above are not fulfilled by buildings 
in what is called the Gothic style, many of the essen- 
tial elements of which are incompatible with modern 
requirements, and are opposed in most particulars to 
what common sense and a regard to convenience 
point out as desirable; besides that, there belongs to 
it a certain quaintness and grotesqueness which, 
natural and in character with the age when that 
style was first developed, savour, when revived in 
this very different period of society, of affectation 
and wilful eccentricity. Lastly, it has appeared that 
the style which is called Italian or Palladian, or some 
modification of that style, is best suited to the require- 
ments of a London building, being exceedingly 
beautiful both in general structure and in detail of 
ornamentation, and being capable of setting at de- 
fiance the dirt and smoke of the English metropolis. 
Before concluding, it would be wrong to omit the 
méntion of certain of our most recent architec- 
tectural doings, which appear to have been designed 
to a great extent in harmony with the principles on 
the soundness of which it has been the object of the 
writer of this.article toinsist. Among the last great 
buildings which have been erected here in London, 
those which have of late sprung into existence at 
South Kensington afford a very valuable indication 
of the temper of the time. These—and this is es- 
pecially the case with the Albert Hall—have certainly 
been constructed on that one sound theory of the 
beauty of fitness, of which, as has been said above, 
We see so many illustrations in nature, and which 
can hardly be trusted too implicitly or too far. The 
Albert Hall has been built in accordance with all the 
newest lights in connection with acoustics and optics 
which modern ingenuity has struck out, the object 
having been to build a room or hallin which the 
greatest number of people possible should be able to 
_ see and to hear perfectly. The shape and proportion 
of the hall being thus decided on, its outer walls were 
properly regarded as a mere external case, to afford 
shelter and protection to what was within, and were 
built so as simply to follow the lines of the interior 
structure. The result has been the production of a 
building which is simple and dignified, and which, 
but for a certain need of economy, might have been 
exceedingly beautiful. The dome, however, is not 
happy. 
—$+__—_____. 


THE SCOPE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE. 
O* the 2nd of October last the first meeting of 
the 25th session of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society was held, when Mr. T. D. Barry, 
President, delivered an address. Among other 
matters he dwelt on the scientific knowledge it was 
essential an architect should possess. 

Scientific knowledge, said Mr. Barry, has now 
become a necessity in every artistic and constructive 
pursuit, and those who aim at a high standard must 
not lag behind in this respect. The late Professor 
Whewell, referring to the contrast between theo- 


retical and practical work, said in one of his lec- 
tures :— 


“‘ Looking at the progress of art and science in 
past times, we find in general that art has preceded 
science. Men executed great works before they had 
a scientific insight into the principles on which the 
success of their labours was founded. There were 
good artificers in metal before the principles: of 
chemistry were known. Mighty masses were raised 
into the air before there was a theory of the me- 
chanical powers. The earlier generations did—the 
later explained how it had been possible to do so— 
art was the mother of science ; the comely mother of 
a daughter of far loftier and serener beauty.” 

‘Stimulated by the sight of such massive works 
of human skill—stimulated still more by the natural 
working of those powers of man from which such 
skill had arisen—men were led to seek for science as 
well as art—for science as the natural complement 
of art, and fulfilment of the thoughts and hopes 
which art excites—for science is the fully developed 
blossom, of which art is the wonderfully involved 
bud.” 


In this address I am led in some measure to deviate 
from what has frequently been customary among 
those who have from time to time spoken from this 
chair, and it has been partly because the great works 
of the past, as well as those of more recent date, have 
frequently and with great ability been described and 
criticised, leaving me but little ground to travel, and 
partly because I feel strongly, that, in the increasing 
importance of the architectural profession in this 
country and abroad, we must look for a fuller 
development of the art and science of the profession 
in the rising generation of its members. 

It is perfectly true that the members of the pro- 
fession in times past have shown no lack of the 
genius to invent, the patience to persevere, and the 
zeal and enthusiasm to overcome all the difficulties 
which occurred in the execution of their many im- 
portant works ; we know this, and we are justly proud 
of their successes; yet still I feel that as the import- 
ance and magnitude of the work is steadily advanc- 
ing, so will it be necessary for the rising generation 
of architects to be educated to the evident necessities 
of the case. 

Scientific education is made a special object in all 
the great schools and colleges on the Continent, and 
although at the present time many great facilities 
for scientific study have been opened up in this 
country, I scarcely think that the opportunities have 
been fully appreciated. I do not fear, nor have I 
ever feared, that the art workers of this country 
would prove unequal to any demands which may be 
laid upon them, butif they are to rise to this position, 
they must not neglect the daily increasing oppor- 
tunities of scientific information on all subjects con- 
nected with their«avocation. 

Not long since, at an art exhibition, I heard a 
remark from Lord Granville which exactly illus- 
trates what I wish to convey; he said ‘‘ There was 
an old lady being driven down Piccadilly one day 
when the thoroughfare was much crowded, and the 
horses of her carriage, being very spirited, were going 
along at a quick pace, so she pulled the check string, 
and said to her coachman, ‘John, are you not driving 
too fast ?’? John answered, ‘ There’s no fear, ma’am;’ 
to which she replied, ‘There you are wrong, J ohn ; 
there may be no danger, but there’s a great deal of 
fear!” ~ 

It is from these considerations that I would urge 
it as a special duty upon our young members to 
take good heed that the honourable and high position 
achieved and maintained by those who have gone 
before them should not in an age of still greater re- 
sponsibilities suffer any declension in those who 
follow. 


In order to give a practical turn to these remarks, | 


and to bring them more prominently before the 
younger members, I would draw a short outline of 
the nature of such works as usually fall within the 
scope of architectural practice, or within the cus- 
tomary experience of those engaged in the art of 
building : 

1. Warehouses for the storage of goods. 

2. Public offices, railway stations, and buildings 
representing commercial enterprise. 

3. Mansions and dwelling houses. 

4, Bridges, quay walls, and works where special 
precautions have to be taken against injury by the 
action of water. 

5. Works of sewerage and cther underground con- 
structions. 

6. Churches and places of worship, including 
school buildings. 


Of course these form but a very few of the various 
classes of building, but they are sufficient to point 
out one important fact, that the choice of materials 
to be used in these works should be a matter of 
special consideration, that each class of material 
should not only be good as to quality, but that it 


should be suitable to the uses for which it is intende 
In the first instance which I have enumerated, w! 
large masses and heavy blocks are employed in th 
construction, taking, for example, the article of stone, 
how essential it is to ascertain what quality of ston 
is best suited to the purpose, and how its structur 
and beds will prove available for the mode of con- 
struction adopted, and the weight it has to sustain 


now, it is in such a case that the knowledge of geology 


proves of incalculable value to the designer, w 
will, in addition, if he would master his subject, visit 
the quarry and make himself acquainted with 1 


strata of the stone, and the frequency or absence of 


loose veins, or other imperfections. Ne 
The same remark will hold good with regard to 
be appropriate, and where ornamentation to a 
or less extent would be required. 
In the case enumerated under No. 4, a differen 
class of material would have to be selected, with 
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especial reference to the locality in which it is tobe 


used. 


Nos. 2 and 3, where a more delicate material would 
greater 


a 


fe 


ty 
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Another important material to be understood iat, 
brick; its quality, form, strength, weight, powers of _ 


absorption, bond, and general construction; and 4} 
here, as regards the quality and fitness of the clay, a ae 


knowledge of chemistry is of vast importance; and _ 
it is worthy of note that even the clay we trample _ 
under our feet cannot be brought into proper and in- ‘ 
And this, I 
think, gives our young members a useful lesson, 
namely, that they may never be ashamed to soil their — 


telligent use without the aid of science. 


hands in seeking full information, as science withont 
practical experiment will be quite as worthless as 
practice without scientific knowledge. The kid- 


ib 


gloved section of art workers will never soar above — 


mediocrity, if they even reach so far. The taint 
which the true artist has to shun is not the stain of 


honest industrious investigation, but the smallest — 


blot upon the escutcheon of his honour and integrity. 
Mortar is another material requiring special conside- 
ration, and this, too, must be chosen with reference 


to the conditions and position of the structure in — 


which it is to be employed. 


In no article of such general use in building is 
there such inattention manifested as in the making 
of mortar, and yet the very life of the structure is 
dependent upon its component parts, quality, and 
mode of mixture. 


The nature of the lime, the proper quantity of 
sand suitable to its quality, the removal of the un- 
burnt core, the regulation of the quantity made so as 
to accord with the day’s work, are all to be taken 
into consideration. 

Cement is another material which should be care-— 
fully considered, being now so extensively used in 
our most important works. In this article there is 
very great competition, and, in consequence, many 
and serious adulterations take place, so that a proper 
test should in all cases be applied, so as to prove its 
strength, the time it takes to set, and the best mode 
of mixing. 


Concrete, also, is one of those artificial foundations _ 


which it is necessary to understand thoroughly, both 
in its preparation and mode of laying down; and 
when properly deposited it forms a most valuable 
and immoveable support where the natural soil will 


not afford it, and not unfrequently when the ex- _ 


cavated ground is too soft to be trusted, a good 
foundation of this material may be obtained by 


laying it on the surface, taking advantage of the 


grass where no better support can be found. 

Puddle is another valuable material requiring care 
and investigation as to its properties and mode of pre- 
paration. In all cases where the action of water has to 
be guarded against, it is a necessity, and this being the 
case it is worthy of our careful attention. In cases 
of underground stories in houses, rain-water tanks, 


trenches formed for the exclusion of running springs, she! 


&c., all efficiency depends upon the perfect prepara= 


tion of the clay, and the mode in which it is deposited — 


and amalgamated. And here I my just observe 
that in all house drainage, where health and comfort 
are the chief objects, every drain pipe should not 
only be jointed, but also entirely surrounded with a 


thick coating of puddle, which effectually seals the 


drain, and preserves the soil from contamination by 
leakage, which under any other circumstances will 
take place, even through the pipe itself. 

The various qualities of timber are, of course, 2 
most necessary study: their structure, bearing pro 
perties, fitness for external and internal work, and 
another element, which is, I fear, too often overlooked, 


their effect in construction, by adopting variety of 


colour in the material itself, 
miss the mark in seeking for artificial colour and 


decoration, while we neglect that ready, inexpensive, — 


and enduring variety which can be applied in the 
construction itself. 


Often, I think, we | 
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These remarks willapply with equal force to other 
materials, such as brick and stone. If a suitable 
colour cannot be found in the material let us not 
attempt to colour it. If bricks cannot be found red 
enough to produce the strong contrasts at which 
many architects are now aiming, let us learn to 
discard rather than to paint them. As I said before, 
our wisdom consists in accommodating the design to 
the materials we have at our command ; and I am 
persuaded that the more we keep this point in view 
the nearer will be our approach to true artistic 
feeling. 

When we see men painting the bricks on the out- 
side of a church tower, inflaming the surface here 
and there with an artificial colour which can only 
endure for a year or two, and can never be renewed 
after the scaffolding has been removed, it is almost 
time to speak out for our churches. When we see 
stone surfaces and mouldings, aye even carved work 
itself, coated over with a dark green ground, and 
afterwards floriated or bescrolled with misshapen 
figures, we sigh for a spot on which our aching eyes 
ean rest, some quiescent surface which is a necessary 
element in every true artistic effect. 

If we want colour in our churches let us have 
good stained glass, and this will impart all the colour 
that we need for our stonework. q 

Let us decorate our roofs and ceilings if we will, 
but let us spare our walls, and most of all our 
mouldings and carved work, so peculiarly intended, 
in their form and combination, to produce an effect 
of light and shade, which by the introduction of 
colour we entirely sweep away. 


Se 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


{ee opening meeting of this society for session 

1871-72 was held on Friday evening last at 

Westminster Chambers, when the President, Mr. 
C. W. Whitaker, read his inaugural address. 

After noticing the satisfactory position and pros- 
pects of the society, Mr. Wuiraker proceeded to 
notice matters of more general professional interest. 
He firstly referred to what he characterised as the 
greatest effort of engineering enterprise now before 
the public, viz., the proposed improved communica- 
tion between this country and the Continent. He 
then went on to notice some of the more important 
engineering schemes which will come before Parlia- 
ment in the ensuing session, and after briefly referr- 
ing to the proposal for the purchase of the railways 
by the State, he proceeded to say that there is one 
branch of the constructive arts that has for ages 
excited the admiration of all, and has tested the 
skill and taste of the engineer, perhaps, to .a greater 
extent than that of all the other branches taken col- 
lectively, viz., the art of bridge building. He deeply 
regretted that the day of stone bridges is past. The 
bold and massive appearance of bridges constructed 
of this material gives a result that no other material 
has or can ever hope to attain. Who can view with- 
out a pang of horror the abominations called girder 
bridges? Doubtless the immense weight of super- 
structure in stone bridges has been the great cause of 
their failure, the foundations being unable to resist 
such enormous weights for an indefinite time with- 
out settling, but still, it is pretty certain that if the 
foundation of a stone bridge gives way in time, that 
the superstructure of a girder bridge will give way 
in much less time—in fact, a great and simul- 
taneous fall of girder bridges may be looked for. 
Fortunately, the introduction of steel into bridge 
building has given us a material capable of standing 
immense crushing strains. The large bridge now 
constructing across the Mississippi at 8. Louis must 
be considered as inaugurating a new era. The 
gigantic arches, of more than 500ft. span, and great 
height above water-line, are now rapidly being 
erected. This wonderful bridge is being con- 
structed of what is called ‘‘ Chrome steel.” This 
steel has given proofs of possessing wonderfulstrength 
and evenness of quality, which latter is still more 
important, It is to be hoped that we shall once more 
have the arch reinstated as the support of all our 
viaducts, even if it be of metal. Mr. Whitaker then 
proceeded to notice at some length the ‘‘ coal ques- 
tion,” repeating a suggestion of Mr. Bramwell’s with 
regard to the development of water power, in order 
to reduce the consumption of fuel for manufacturing 
purposes toa minimum. Mr. Bramwell had suggested 
that when the tide rose and fell great heights in the 
neighbourhood of large manufacturing districts, 
such as Bristol or Liverpool, where large natural 
reservoirs or basins were passed, that a dam should be 
placed across the entrance to the basin, and then 
when the tide rose it would be possible, as soon as 

. the sea was a few feet above the water level inside 
\the dam, to pass the water through suitable 
- channels into the basin, the water working in its 
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passage turbines of great capacity; and when the 
basin was filled and the tide falling, by a proper 
arrangement of sluices, the same turbines could be 
made to utilise the power of the water as it escaped 
through the channels back into the sea. The tur- 
bines, it was suggested, should pump water into 
accumulators, from which it might bedelivered at a 
great pressure into the neighbouring districts, and 
there utilised in the factories to drive high pressure 
turbines of small size but great power. This plan 
has much to recommend it, but it would have much 
opposition from shipowners and merchants, whose 
ships would probably require to be locked up or 
down through the entrance of the basin instead of 
passing freely at any time; unless, indeec, they 
entered at high or low water, which, certainly, in the 
case of Bristol, would be too late to reach the port 
on that tide. If ever carried out, the working ex- 
penses would probably be a minimum, as beyond the 
renewal of the small-sized but strong distributing 
pipes, little cost would be incurred. With regard to 
sanitary matters, Mr. Whitaker briefly noticed Mr. 
Stansfeld’s Public Health Bill. This, though not 
directly affecting the engineering part of the ques- 
tion, yet he had no doubt that its working will 
enable works of drainage to be carried out with 
greater facilities than heretofore. The Act that 
passed could scarcely be recognised as the Biil which 
was first introduced—so much of it was lopped off 
and struck out in order to pass the main principles 
of the measure. By transferring the sanitary powers 
from small “sewer authorities” to the guardians 
of the unions of several parishes, it is hoped 
that works, the cost of whick would fall heavily on 
one small town or village, may be carried out, and 
be felt less burthensome if the expense is spread 
over a large district. It is even further hoped that 
several unions may act together, and assist each 
other in carrying out sanitary improvements. One 
great object gained by the transferring of power to 
the guardians is that local opposition is lessened 
and more independent action gained by this arrange- 
ment. A local board or sewer authority, being com- 
posed of residents in the town or village, even if its 
members are enlightened enough to see the necessity 
of sanitary reform they are in nine cases out of ten 
afraid to act for fear of bringing down the denun- 
ciations of their neighbours, who directly anything 
in the shape of arate is mentioned set up a howl 
against the originators of it. With the guardians 
the case will be altered. There will always be a 
majority of members from neighbouring villages 
able to act independently of the popular opposition 
in the immediate vicinity to be treated for the 
welfare of any particular district they may think it 
desirable to improve. From his experience, Mr. 
Whitaker had no doubt whatever that if the popu- 
lation of this country could be polled, 75 per cent. 
of them would vote for leaving things as they are. 
They would rather go on drinking polluted water 
and breathing a contaminated atmosphere, than 
encourage the carrying out of sanitary improve- 
ments, the cost of which would have to be defrayed 
by their being taxed to the smallestextent per head 
per annum. Hence the necessity of the powers 
being invested in an independent authority, which, 
while haying the requisite local knowledge, is spread 
over a large area. The opposition of powerful 
private interests is also a difficulty that will have to 
be attacked and overcome by future legislation. 
Witness the Birmingham Sewage Bill of this session. 
He was not going to say whether the scheme pro- 
posed was the best possible or even suitable to the 
requirements of the town of Birmingham, but had it 
been the most perfect of schemes it appears that the 
influence brought to bear in opposition to it would 
have been sufficient to upset it. Cases like this 
stultify all legislation for the public good. It is 
years since the Sanitary Act and the Sewage Utilisa- 
tion Acts were passed, compelling towns to discharge 
no more sewage or obnoxious matters into water- 
courses, and in numerous instances injunctions have 
been laid on Corporations to restrain them from so 
doing. But what is the consequence? They are 
between Scylla and Charybdis. They propose a 
scheme of irrigation or some other methods 
of sewage disposal, and up starts some vested 
interest in opposition, against which the Acts 
in question are unable to contend, and the re- 
sult is no end of expense and difficulty, and 
probably. nothing is done. Most of the processes 
whereby sewage is treated by precipitation, with the 
view to the manufacture of a solid manure, are 
doubtless more or less obnoxious and offensive to the 
neighbourhoods; but, on the other hand, there is no 
question that a sewage farm can be, and has been, 
conducted in several instances without causing the 
slightest nuisance to the neighbourhood. The diffi- 
culty is in getting any one to conduct sewage irriga- 
tion ina proper manner. Town councils and local 


boards often spend large sums in engineering works 
and agricultural operations in preparing land for 
this treatment, and they find it not only an enormous 
expense, with no adequate return, but often an in- 
tolerable nuisance. Where land can be handed over 
to an intelligent farmer who knows and appreciates 
the value of sewage, who believes in it, and desires 
to make the most of it, it cannot fail to succeed, but 
where the farmer is not to be obtained, or where Cor- 
porations prefer to work the farm themselves, they 
should obtain the services of an energetic and com- 
petent manager, and give him aninterestin the work 
—pay hima small salary, and allow him a percentage 
of the profits ; and if he is up to his work there 
need be no fear that the operations will not 
be successful. The champions of irrigation have 
for many years advocated the passing of sewage 
over the land in araw state just as it comes from 
the drains, but lately it is advised to separate the 
suspended matter from the liquid, either by precipi- 
tation or filtration, and treat the land with the latter 
only, the matters in solution being those only that 
are of any value as fertilisers, those in suspension 
being worse than useless, for they are the obnoxious 
ingredients that remain on the surface and cause the 
nuisance which is so often feared. A method of 
treating town sewage, which is said to result in the 
purification of the effluent water and the manufac- 
ture of a profitable material to be used as cement, 
has been devised by General Scott, R.E. By mixing 
certain proportions of lime and clay with the solid 
parts of sewage he is said to produce a valuable 
cement, the liquid matter being treated with milk of 
lime and purified as in Prof. Forbes’ phosphate pro- 
cess. Now, this may be a means of getting rid of 
the solid constituents of sewage, which form a very 
small percentage of the raw material, and which has 
never been a matter of much difficulty, but whether 
it is of any value in improving the properties of the 
cement—as cement—further than increasing its 
bulk, is yet to be seen. The purification of the liquid 
matter with milk of lime has been in operation for 
some years, and in many instances, but Mr. Whitaker 
thinks that neither of the divisions of General Scott’s 
process are likely to be generally adopted or exten- 
sively used. He had very little confidence in any 
of the systems as yet proposed for treatment of the 
solids in town sewage, at the same time throwing 
away the fluids, by far the most valuable consti- 
tuents. Certainly, they cannot warrant their being 
termed processes of sewage utilisation. Irrigation 
is the only means that has yet been commercially 
successful when properly carried out, at the same 
time obtaining a pure effluent water. There are 
many localities, however, where irrigation is not only 
inapplicable, but impossible within the limits of any 
ordinary expenditure. Where this is the case, he 
could not but think that the best method of sewage 
purification yet devised (next to irrigation) is that of 
intermittent filtration over land. Here no attempt 
at utilisation is professed to be made, though crops 
have been grown at Merthyr on the land prepared 
for filtration, and doubtless more will be, but the 
chief aim of sewage disposal is attained—the puri- 
fication of the effluent water, and it is a system that 
may be carried out with little difficulty or expense 
in almost every locality. 

A discussion ensued, in which several members 
took part, and a vote of thanks having been passed 
to the President, the proceedings terminated, 


———_<}>—_——- 
THE DECAY OF STONE. 


At the last ordinary meeting of the Manchester 

Literary and Philosophical Society, Dr. J. P. 
Joule, the President, in the chair, Dr. R. Angus 
Smith said that he, like others, had observed that the 
particles of stone most liable to be in long contact 
with rain from town atmospheres, in England, at 
least, were most subject to decay. Believing the acid 
to be the cause, he supposed that the endurance of a 
silicious stone might be somewhat measured by 
measuring its resistance to acids. He proposed, 
therefore, to use stronger solutions, and thus to ap- 
proach to the action of long periods of time. He 
tried a few specimens in this way, and with most 
promising results. Pieces of about an inch cube 
were broken by the fall of a hammer and the number 
of blows counted. Similar pieces were steeped in 
weak acid; both sulphuric acid and muriatic were 
tried, and the latter preferred. The number of blows 
now necessary was counted. Some sandstones gave 
way at once and crumbled into sand; some resisted 
long. Some very dense silicious stone was little af- 
fected; it had stood on a bridge unaltered for cen- 
turies—in a country place, however. These trials 
were mere beginnings; he had arranged for a very 
extensive set of experiments to be made, so as to fix 
on a standard of comparison, but had not found 
time yet. 
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SANITARY WORK AT SANDRINGHAM. 


URING the late illness of the Prince of Wales 
considerable interest was excited as to the 
causes which led thereto, and amongst some of the 
theories advanced was the impurity of the water at 
Sandringham House, which, it appears, is derived 
from a well near the house, and is pumped into two 
tanks, one, over the kitchen, supplying the water 
used for all culinary purposes and also the coffee- 
room and offices adjacent; the other cistern situated 
in the tower and supplying the rest of the establish- 
ment, including housemaids’ closets, baths, &c., &e. 
Towards the latter end of last month the London 
General Water Purifying Company, 157, Strand, 
received instructions to do what was necessary 
towards insuring a perfect purification of the water 
supply. This they effected by fixing their cistern 
filters to the outlets of the tanks, for which purpose 
they employed filters capable of filtering from sixteen 
hundred to two thousand gallons a day, a quantity 
probably more than will ever be required, and this 
was effected without any disturbance of the existing 
pipes or necessitating any alterations to the building. 
The material used by this company as a filtering 
medium being solely animal charcoal, which is pro- 
nounced by the most eminent chemists and sanitary 
authorities to be the best known purifier of water, 
little further anxiety on the subject of the Sandring- 
ham water supply need be felt. 
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LEAKAGE FROM GAS-MAINS. 


D* CARPENTER, of Croydon, has written to 

ask whether, at this juncture, when gasmen 
are striking, colliers demanding shorter hours of 
labour, and coals continue at famine prices, “men 
of science” cannot do something to mitigate an evil 
which is increasing in an alarming ratio—the manner 
in which the soil of our towns is being saturated 
with gas by leakage through the iron mains. The 
subject has on previous occasions been referred to in 
the columns of the Burtpine News, and it has been 
pointed out that a thorough system of street sub- 
ways for the gas and water mains, telegraph wires, 
&c., is the only probable effectual remedy. Gas and 
water mains are invariably of cast iron, very heavy 
and very rigid, and some of them are of very 
large diameter. Innumerable suggestions have been 
made and many patents taken out, for joining the 
pipes, but none of the methods of connection proposed 
have been found equal in practice to the ordinary 
method of casting each length of pipe with a socket 
at one end, into which the slightly tapering end of 
the next length of pipe fits andis made water or gas 
tight by having molten lead poured into the 
interstice. This method, though perhaps the best 
that can be devised, is but a poor expedient after all, 
considering the manner in which the pipes themselves 
arelaid. A long length of gas or water main, laid in 
the ordinary way beneath the roadway of a street, can- 
not but be subject to varying strains, for it is next 
to impossible to make the “‘ bed” of a pipe-trench of 
uniform hardness and rigidity. This is especially 
the case with the larger sizes of mains, in laying 
which the earth is cut away from under the socket- 
joints in order to give the workmen a little room to 
use their tools, and it is not easily possible to fill in 
the earth beneath the pipes so as to make the bottom 
of the trench of uniform density and hardness. This 
being so, in course of a short time the heavy traffic 
of our streets causes the mains to subside or “ settle ” 
unequally, and the lengths of iron pipe being, as we 
have said, rigid and unyielding, the joints show 
themselves to be the weak points, the soft lead with 
which they are caulked yielding, and causing fissures 
by which the gas escapes. With the most skilled 
and conscientious workmen we do not see how our 
gas mains are to be laid in the usual mode without 
the results that Dr. Carpenter deplores, for we do 
not believe it possible for the pipes to be so evenly 
bedded as to be unaffected at the joints by the heavy 
traffic of our streets. We do not see that the present 
joint is capable of any real improvement; in fact, 
where the pipes are not unequally strained, probably 
no other joint would answer so well. The great 
leakage that undoubtedly takes place is not, there- 
fore, due to any defect of the pipes themselves, or 
to the method in which they are joined, but to the 
method in which they are laid. The only remedy 
for this, we believe, will be found in the general use 
of subways for the gas and water mains, such as 
those beneath Southwark-street, the Holborn Via- 
duct, Queen Victoria-street, and the Thames Em- 
bankment. If we remember rightly, the gas and 
water companies were at first extremely averse to 
laying their pipes in these subways, but we believe 
that they are now fully alive to the advantages which 
would accrue to themselves and the public were all 
their principal lines of mains, at any rate, laid in 


such a method. And independently of the great 
advantage of easy and constant accessibility’ to the 
pipes which the subway system affords, it is worth 
consideration whether it would not be a truly 
economical policy to construct a general system of 
subways for London and other large towns. Un- 
doubtedly such a course would be a great advance 
considered as a matter of sanitary science, and would 
prevent the evils which Dr. Carpenter and others 
have pointed out. 
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GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY HOUSE: 


UR illustrations give the garden and entrance 
fronts of a gentleman’s country residence, 
designed for a Kentish house. Half-timber and 
weather-tile, as found in old examples in this class of 
house, is introduced in the construction, the plaster- 
work between the timbers being in some places 
pargetted, or ‘‘ scratched,” as it is called in Kent. 
On the ground-floor there is an open timber porch 
and an inner porch, leading to a hall 26ft. by 18ft. 
Leading from the hall are dining, drawing, and 
morning rooms, and garden entrance, near which is 
a water-closet and lavatory. The kitchen offices are 
on the west side, and shut off from the main part of 
the house. On the first-floor are 14 bedrooms, two 


dressing-rooms, &c., and in the attic there are bed- 
Mr. W. Young, of 19, Exeter- 


rooms for servants. 
hall, is the architect. 
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M Servants’ room. 
N Larder. 


A Morning-room. 
B Drawing-room. 


C Dining-room. O Scullery. 
D Hall. P Servants’ w.-c. 
E Porch. Q Coals, 


F Outer porch. 

G Garden entrance. 
H w.-c. and lavatory. 
K Butler’s pantry. 

L Kitchen. 


R Kitchen yard. 

S Summer-house. 

T Covered way to kitchen 
entrance. 
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REMARKABLE WELLS IN LONDON. 


pee following particulars of some of the most 
remarkable wells in London are abstracted 
from the lately published revised edition of Mr. 
Samuel Hughes’ “ Treatise on Waterworks :”— 


The well at Meux’s Brewery at the corner of 
Tottenham-court-road and Oxford-street is 343ft. 
deep, the present ordinary water level being about 
198ft. below the surface of the ground. On oneocca- 
sion when the pumps were stopped for some days five 
years ago, the water rose 6ft. above this level, but 
it has never since been so high. At a depth of 
209ft. from the surface several adits about 54ft. high 
by 43ft. wide have been driven in various directions. 
The entire length of these adits is about 500ft., and 
as the water always stands above them, they form a 
reservoir of considerable capacity. The well at 
Courage & Donaldson’s Brewery, Horsleydown, is 
350ft. deep. It was sunk in 1859-60 by Messrs. 
Easton & Amos. It has two sets of pumps, each set 
capable of throwing about 120 gallons per minute. 
At Webb’s Mineral Water Works, Islington, there is 
a well 225ft. deep. The level of the water in the 
bore-hole of this well sunk about 15ft. some years 
ago, upon the sinking of another deep well at the 
Pentonville Prison. Mr. Webb, however, spiritedly 
sunk his bore-hole 100ft. deeper, and obtained a 
plentiful supply of water, which now never sinks 
below 155ft. from the surface. The site of the well 
at the Bow Brewery is close to the Lea, and is bored 
to a depth of 300ft.; the water is slightly tinged 
with a milky colour when first pumped, but becomes 
perfectly clear after standing, . A still greater depth 
is reached in the well at Trafalgar-square—yiz., 


384ft., the boring penetrating 143ft. into the chalk, 
The water now stands about 108ft. below the surface 
of the ground, and the well yields 65 cubic feet per 
minute, or more than 580,000 gallons in 24 hours 
The bore-hole of the well at the Bank of England a 
reaches to 307ft. below the surface of the ground, 
the depth to the chalk being 207ft. In 1869 the — 
water level stood at 74ft. below Trinity high-water — 
mark, having decreased 13ft. during the last 17 _ 
years. The level is usually lowest in August, and 
stands 10ft. higher in January than in the first. — 
named month of each year. The well at the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington, is 401, 
deep. The water stands about 109ft. below the 
surface, or 129ft. above the base of the London clay, 
This well was sunk by Messrs. Easton & Amos, who 
guaranteed a supply of 75 gallons a minute, or about 
108,000 in 24 hours. Not only is this quantity — 
available, but it is stated that a million gallons pen: 
day might be drawn if larger pumps and amore ~ 
powerful engine were employed. The well at a 
Guy’s Hospital reaches a depth of 2982ft., that at 
Whitbread’s Brewery, in Chiswell-street, to 408ft., 
yielding 3,780 gallons per hour, Another at the — 
Lion Brewery, in Lambeth, is also 408ft. deep, It 
was sunk in 1837 at a cost of about £1,200, and 
yields 72,000 gallons per day. Messrs. Reid’s well 
in Liquorpond-street is 2224ft. in depth. The well 
in Kensington Gardens, sunk for the purpose of — 
supplying the Serpentine when the Bayswater 


ih 


Brook, owing to the admixture of sewage, becomes — 
too offensive for the purpose, is 321ft. deep, and the — 
water rises to within 105ft. of the surface. The — 
Amwell-hill well, near the source of the New River, 
is sunk entirely in the chalk to a depth of 161ft., 
and in 1852 yielded 2,466,000 gallons per day. — 
The Cheshunt well of the New River Company, — 
171ft. deep, supplies 702,000 gallons daily. Sir 
Henry Meux’s well, at Cheshunt, is sunk 71ft. deep, 
with borings in the bottom extending to a depth of — 
2025ft. from the surface. The well at Crossness, 
from which it was hoped a sufficient supply of water a” 
might be obtained for condensation into steam for * 
the large pumping engines employed by the Metro- a 
politan Board of Works, reaches a total depth of af, 
961ft. ‘Ihe present bore-hole has not penetrated 
the gault by 60ft. or 70ft. Below this. depth the a 
lower greensand would probably be reached, so 
that the continuance of the boring for another 100ft. 
would probably have resulted in an abundant supply 
of water, which has, as yet, not been obtained. The 
Crystal Palace well, sunk in 1853—55, reaches a 
depth of 550ft. The main supply of water is, how- 
ever, derived from the sand spring which occurs at 
the depth of 259ft., and very little addition to this 
was gained by the deeper boring into the chalk. In 
the well at the Coldbath-fields Prison, sunk in 
1866-7 by Messrs. Baker & Sons, the chalk is 
reached at a depth of 132ft., and yields a supply of 
216,000 gallons in the 24 hours. Several other wells 
have been successfully sunk in and near London by _ 
the same firm. . 
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CoLCHESTER.—The new schools for S. John’s 
district, Colchester, were formally opened on Thurs- 
day by the Bishop of Rochester. The schools were 
erected by, and from the design of, Mr. Joseph 
Grimes, builder, Northgate-street, and the cost is 
about £350. 


THEATRES IN Evropr.—A Berlin paper gives the 
following statistics of the number of theatres in 
Europe :—Italy, 348; France, 337; Germany, 191; 
Spain, 168; Austria, 152; England, 150; Russia, 
44; Belgium, 34; Holland, 23; Switzerland, 20; - 
Portugal, 16; Sweden, 10; Denmark, 10; Greece, 
4; Turkey, 4; Roumania, 3; Swabia, 1. In Egypt _ 
there are three theatres, ' 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, LAND, AND 
RENT. 


\N Monday evening, Mr. W. Sturge read a paper 
“‘on Statistical Notes on the Prices of Agricul- 
tural Produce, Labour, and Rent, from the early 
part of last century to the present time,” at the In- 
stitution of Surveyors, Great George-street, West- 
minster; Mr. Clifton (the president) in the chair. 
In the course of his paper, Mr. Sruree said that 
it was much to be regretted that statistics of prices 
prior to the commencement of the present century 
are yery incomplete, and must be collected from 
various authorities. ‘The average price of wheat 
from 1700 to 1800: was 41s. 8d. per quarter, the 
lowest average beirg 32s. 7d., from 1740 to 1749, 
and the highest average being 56s. 1d., from 1790 
to 1799. The lowest price in any one year was 
22s, 9d. in 1744, and the highest price was 76s. 6d. 
in 1796. The average price of wheat from 1800 to 
1871, was 62s. per quarter, the lowest average 
being 50s. 4d., from 1857 to 1863, and the highest 
average being 88s. 8d. from 1810 to 1819. The 
highest price in dny one year was 122s. 1d. in 1812, 
and the lowest price was 38s. 6d. in 1851. Taking 
the period of 40 years from 1831 to 1871, the aver- 
age price was 54s. per quarter. The leading fact to 
be deduced from these tables is that the average 
price of wheat advanced from 41s. 8d.; the average 
for the last century to 62s.; the average for the last 
71 years, or about 50 per cent.; and to 54s. for the 
last 40 years, or about 30 per cent.; and this, not- 
withstanding the fact that, from 1700 to 1754, Eng- 
land was an exporting country, under the stimulus 
of a bounty on the exportation of corn, and that, on 
the contrary, enormous importations have for many 
years been required to feed her increasing popula- 
tion. Relative to barley and oats, no statistical 
tables of their prices have come to hand prior to 
1791. In the * Landholder’s Companion,” published 
by Mr. William Allen, in 1734, 20s. per quarter.is 
quoted for barley; and Arthur Young, writing in 
1771, bases some estimates on 24s. per quarter. The 
former writer quotes 12s. per quarter as the price of 
oats, and the later 18s. The highest average price 
of barley was 45s. 8d. per quarter from 1810 to 
1819, and the lowest 31s. 6d. from 1850 to 1856, 
and the average of the last 71 years 35s. 9d. The 
highest average price of oats was 30s. 4d. per 
quarter from 1810 to 1819, and the lowest 20s. 6d. 
from 18438 to 1849, and the average of the last 71 
years, 24s. 3d. The general result may be stated to 
be, that in the course of a century the price of 
barley has advanced from 24s. to 35s. per quarter, 
or 46 per cent., and that of oats has advanced from 
18s. per quarter to 24s., or 33 per cent. Statistical 
information on the prices of beef during the last 
century is scanty and incomplete. The prices of 
beef per stone of 8lb. from 1740 to 1748 was 
1s. 63d.; 1749 to 1754, 1s. 5$d.; 1755 to 1762, 
1s. 7d.; 1763 to 1774, 1s. 84d.; 1775 to 1782, 
2s. 04d. ; 1783 to 1792, 2s. 04d. The fluctuations in 
particular years as to the price of meat, dating from 
1790, is as follows. The lowest quoted price in 1790 
was per stone 2s. 6d.; the highest during the war, 
1814, 6s. 4d. ; the lowest since the war, 1823, 
3s. 2d.; the lowest during the agricultural depres- 
sion which followed the repeal of the Ccrn Laws, 
1850, 3s. 6d.; the present price, medium quality, 
5s. 1d.; prime quality being 6s. 3d. These figures 
show a rise between 1790 and 1814 of 150 per cent. ; 
a fall, 1814—1823 of 50 per cent. ; arise, 1850—1872, 
medium quality 45. per cent., prime quality 65 per 
cent. The greater rise in the price of prime, as 
compared with middling and inferior meat, in the 
last 20 years, shows an increased demand for meat 
of prime quality. The price of stock, on a long 
series of years, may be assumed to fluctuate in pro- 
portion to that of beef and mutton. The prices of 
stock are so various, according to size and quality, 
and statistics are so scanty, that it is difficult to ob- 
tain much reliable information as to the past; but 
judging from the present price of stock, the increase 
in value in the course of the century from 1770 to 
1870, may be roughly estimated at 150 per cent. 
Cheese has advanced in the century from 29s. 6d. to 
68s. per cwt., or 125 per cent. ; and butter advanced 
during the same period from 63d. to 1s. 4d. per Ib., 
or 133 per cent. The highest price of cheese quoted 
during the present century was 77s. 8d. per cwt. in 
the years 1813 and 1814; and the lowest price was 
5is. 4d. in 1852. The advance in the price of 
cheese from that date to 1870 is about 33 per cent., 
and that of butter about 45 per cent. In regard to 
labour, Mr.. Allen, writing in 1734, tells us that 
‘harvest people and servants had then become 
much dearer then heretofore ;” and Arthur Young, 
writing in 1772, publishes a table of the wages 
current in most of the southern counties at different 
seasons of the year, which table shows great fluctua- 
tions between different parts of the country. He pre- 
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pares an abstract showing the average wages paid 
during the whole year, at various distances from 
London, including an estimate of the value of victuals 
and drink supplied. Wages probably reached their 
maximum in the years of high war prices, from 1803 
to 1815. <A great fall took place concurrently with 
the decline of prices, which commenced soon after the 
peace of 1815, and reached its lowest price in 1822. 
In the 20 years from 1850 to’1870 a rise took 
place of 1s. to 2s. per week. The result of the recent 
agitation has probably been to establish a further 
general rise of 1s. to 2s. per week. Statistics of the 
fluctuations of rent are more difficult to obtain than 
those of the prices of produce, and it is almost im- 
possible to obtain accurate data for comparison on a 
sufliciently large scale for reliable average results. 
‘There is a rise of three to four fold in a period of 40 
years. In the 23 years ending 1794, during which 
there was no great increase in the price of produce, 
there was a gradual advance in rent. In 20 years, 
from 1795 to 1815, when a range of high prices of 
all kinds of agricultural produce prevailed, conse- 
quent on the French war, and (during a great part 
of the time) an inconvertible paper currency, 
there was an advance in rent of land. In seven 
years, from 1816 to 1822, during which prices rapidly 
fell, notwithstanding a Corn Law intended to maintain 
-wheat at 80s. per quarter, it gradually advanced. 
This relapse, consequent on the exhaustion caused 
by the long war and the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, reached its culminating point in 1822, when 
the price of produce fell fully 50 per cent. below its 
maximum 10 years before. This was a period of 
great agricultural distress. Landlords struggled to 
maintain their advanced rents; tenants were unable 
to pay them. Therefore, the fall of rent from its war 
maximum may be estimated at about 33 per-cent. 
In 26 years, from 1823 to 1848, exhibiting a 
gradual recovery in the prosperity of the country 
and in the prices of produce, there was a recovery of 
(say) 10 per cent. in rent. In four years, from 
1849 to 1852, exhibiting a very low range of pricesof 
all articles of agricultural produce, consequent on the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, rents were generally re- 
duced about 10 per cent. In some cases landowners 
were obliged to submit to a reduction of 15 to 20 per 
cent. Twenty years, from 1852 to 1872, during 
which an unexampled extension has taken place‘in 
trade and manufacture, and the consumption of all 
kinds of agricultural produce has enormously in- 
creased. ‘The price of corn has been kept down to 
nearly its previous average by foreign competition, 


but the prices of meat, stock, and dairy produce, © 


have advanced upwards of 50 percent. The rent 
of dairy, grazing, and stock farms has advanced 33 
per cent., and is now as’ high as it was during the 
French war. The rent of arable farms has advanced 
10 to 20 per cent., but it has not generally reached 
the maximum attained during the war; nor is this 
surprising when we recollect that during the 20 years 
from 1800 to 1819, the price of wheat ruled more 
than 50 per cent. higher than it has ruled during the 
last 20 years. The present high prices of meat and 
dairy produce are no doubt mainly due to the in- 
crease of the population and to the greatly increased 
consumption of the working classes, and also, though 
in a less degree, to decreased production, caused by 
the droughts of 1868 and 1870. 


A discussion followed, and votes of thanks to Mr. 
Sturge and the chairman closed the proceedings. 


—_—_<-—___ 


CONCRETE BUILDINGS AT ROSSIE PRIORY, 
PERTHSHIRE. 


HE recent revival of the ancient art of concrete 
building is attracting the increased attention of 
builders and others to a considerable extent. 


Lord Kinnaird has built one house and a consider- 
able addition to another at Castlehill by this process. 
Satisfied with the superior advantages and compara- 
tive cheapness of the system, his lordship is building 
a handsome new parsonage for the chaplain at the 
Knap, situated within the policies, near the Mill Hill 
Lodge. ‘The building is of two stories, with five 
gables in cottage style, containing dining-room, with 
three-light window; drawing room, with bow- 
window; four principal bed-rooms, some of them with 
two windows; bath-room, kitchen, sculleries, and other 
conveniences. The structure, which presents a very 
pleasing and interesting appearance, and seems to fit 
well with the surroundings, was designed by his 
lordship’s surveyor and clerk of works, Mr. Duncan 
D. Stewart, who superintended the labourers em- 
ployed, these being occasionally assisted by one of 
his lordship’s joiners, who fixed and refixed the 
apparatus. The materials used were stones and 
refuse from the stonebreaker, and in upper story ten 
loads of engine ashes were used. The walls up to 
the first joists are one foot thick, and the second 


story nine inches. The following statement, fur- 
nished us by Mr. Stewart, of cost of concrete build- 
ing of the parsonage when 10ft. high from the 
bottom of the average depth of foundation, may be 
of interest, as showing the same in comparison with 
the same amount of stone masonry :— 
CONCRETE.—Measurement of main division and partition 
wall 18, 12, 9, and 6 inches thick, reduced to a standard of 
12in. thick, voids deducted—130 snperficial yards. Ex- 
penditure :— 
Cement used, 44 tons, at 50s.; used in propor- 


tion of 8 of small material to 1 of cement ... £11 5 0 
Labour 37 days, at 2s. 6d. ... a mae 412 6 
Extra for foreman ... AN ne oes 03-6 
Joiner for framing, &e., four days, at 4s. 016 0 

£1616 0 


£16 16s. divided by 130 gives 2s. 7d, as the cost of 1 yard 
superficial for cement and labour; or, for comparison, 
£4 13s. per rood of 36 square yards. Materials used in 
130 yards superficial of concrete wall 1ft. thick are 32 loads 
small material, 14 loads larger material for packing. 
MAsoNRY.—In measurement of masonry, no voids under 
8ft. in width are deducted to allow for plumbing, semi- 
lions, and sides, &c., but all deducted in this case. 
Measurement as before, 130 superficial yards in walls 22in. 
thick :— 
130 yards nearly equal, 32 roods of 36 square 


yards, 32 roods, labour only, at £6 5s.... £22 18 10 
Cost of concrete ... ae ane Ar 1616 0 
Balance in favour of concrete in labour alone £6 2 10 


The above does not include cost of materials nor cartages 
In order, therefore, to show the difference or quantity of 
materials, I will take the cartage and put in a price similar 
to both. 


CONCRETE.—Labour only ... oe ae sce PLE L6SI0 
32 loads small material,at1s, ... 1.12,,0 

14 loads larger, at 1s. cen aaa 014 0 

S194. 22.0 

44 tons cement from station 018 0 
Concrete—Total labour and cartages ... 3632 S205 ‘OO 
Masonry—22in. thick—32 roods, 87 loads, at 1s. 470 
34 tons lime from station, 4s. - ies + 014 0 
28 loads of sand, Is.... <ae ee SO 
Cost of labour only ... eee eve 2218 0 
ase Ao S29 senO 


eee eee 


Masonry—Total cost 


Cartages, of course, vary according to distance. 

The cost of concrete for labour only and cement, 2s. 7d. 
per yard. 

The cost of masonry, labour, and lime only, 3s. 6d. per 


yard. 
eo 


ON THE ORNAMENT CASTS IN THE 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
Lecture IY. 


R. BRINDLEY delivered his fourth and con- 
cluding lecture on the 23rd ult., taking the 
Decorated and Perpendicular (Second or Middle and 
Third Pointed) periods. He said that the orna- 
mental foliage he had treated of up to this period 
of Gothic architecture had been more or less 
conventionalised, and, judging from the examples 
of Early English examined at the close of the pre- 
ceding lecture, there was not much fear in say- 
ing the old men had proceeded in conventionalism 
as far as they could go. In his opinion their orna- 
ment was perfection, and he should as soon think of 
a modern sculptor trying to improve on Greek 
sculpture, as of a modern carver trying to surpass 
the old men in Early English. His advice to carvers, 
then, was this: If you have Early English work to do 
don’t be above copying; and if you want good ex- 
amples to copy come to this Museum. It was at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century as if is now 
—they were not satisfied, so they had a change, and 
that in ornament, as great as it well could be, for 
all attempts at conventionalism they now threw 
overboard, and went in for copying nature as closely 
as they could. The foliage of their capitals, arch 
mouldings, groin bosses, spandrels, diapers, crockets, 
and finials, was all natural, copied with the 
greatest care, and it had no pretension to be anything 
else. The nearer it is to nature the more perfect it 
is. They carved leaves both as seen on front and 
back, but generally gave the preference to leaves as 
seen on the back, for the backs being convex, gave 
them bright light against their deep shadows. He 
then proceeded to show how they adapted natural 
foliage, beginning with crockets, for wherever these 
are used there is no difficulty in telling the style. 
The crockets in the last style, Early English, all 
turned over, and the finials consisted of four of these 
crockets, supporting a globe or holy vessel. We now 
found a great change, for the crockets were natural 
leaves, applied as creepers, and generally seen in 
profile, and in this outline they introduced a great 
number of varieties of leaves, such as thorn, mug- 
wort, maple, wild ranunculas, oak, and various 
others. He then proceeded to compare, by sketches 
on the black board, the crockets of the Early English 
period with those of the Late Decorated and Per- 
pendicular styles. The capitals of this date, like 
those of the preceding period, are of similar good pro- 
portions, the abacus being of the same plan as the 
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arch mouldings they have to carry, which generally is 
circular. The foliage usually projects as much as 
the abacas, but sometimes less, and mostly is carved 
on the surface of the material left, the arrangement 
of the leaves being frequently geometrical, so that 
the points and edges of the leaves touch, and at 
the time you are admiring the foliage vou see the 
architectural growth right through. Another method 
is by breaking up the mass of material into bunches 
or sprigs of foliage, of which there are a few ex 
cellent examples in the transept of Westminster 
Abbey, and the Chapter House, Southwell, of which 
there are casts. In the bunching of this foliage it 
was noticeable how cleverly the back and front of 
leaves were used, the back giving bright light, the 
hollow front of leaf half tone, so to speak, and to 
keep the round of nature in the hollow leaves, a 
bunch of flowers or seeds was frequently introduced ; 
the bell, as in the previous case, is well developed, 
and leaves are placed on it in low relief, and, as in 
nature, of various sizes, so that the whole has a mar- 
vellously life-like effect. 
——— 5 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

NorrineHam ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A paper was read by Mr. F. Bakewell, on Friday 
evening, November 29, before this Association, en- 
titled “‘ A Few Days in Belgium.” The author gave 
a brief description of a visit paid in the summer of 
this year to Bruges, Ghent, Ypres, Coutrai, Tournay, 
Mons, Brussels, Louvain, Malines, and Antwerp, 
illustrated by a plan of Bruges, plans of Tournay 
and Antwerp Cathedrals, and upwards of forty 
photographs of the principal buildings of interest in 
those cities and towns. Commencing with a short 
allusion to Ostend. and a somewhat amusing incident 
there, Mr. Bakewell proceeded to review the more 
prominent features of Bruges, examining its plan 
and the arrangement and forms of its streets and 
squares, and pointing out the great charm of its 
almost unchanged Medievalism, and the quaintness 
and picturesqueness of its structures. He then 
passed on to consider the buildings of Bruges under 
these two heads of religious and civic structures, 
describing briefly the Cathedral, the Church of 
Notre Dame, Hospital of S. John, the double chapel 
of S. Sang, with its two rather curious turrets; the 
Hotel de Ville, and more minutely, and somewhat at 


large, the Great Hall, with its lofty and picturesque - 


tower or belfry. Speaking of the belfry of Bruges 
and that of Ghent, he called attention to the privi- 
leges attaching to the possession of a bell, introducing 
the following quotations from Fergusson :—‘‘ The 
right of possessing a bell was one of the first 
privileges granted in all old charters, not only as a 
symbol of power but as the instrument for calling 
the community together, either with arms in their 
hands to defend their walls, to repress internal 
tumults, for the election of magistrates, or delibera- 
tions on the affairs of the commonwealth.” The 
tower on which the bell was hung was a symbol of 
power in all ages, and whether on the Schelde or the 
Po, the first care of every enfranchised community 
was to erect a tower of pride “‘ proportionate to their 
greatness.” Some further particulars were then given 
of other belfries remaining, and those of which 
recordsremain. Photographs were exhibited of some 
of the more interesting features of Ghent, and com- 
mented upon; one of the Hotel de Ville at Oudenarde 
created considerable interest. From Ghent Mr. 
Bakewell passed to Ypres, describing its walls, mag- 
nificent cloth hall, and cathedral. The peculiarities 
-of Tournay Cathedral were then reviewed, with the 
aid of a plan, photograph, and drawings. Having 
described the cathedrals at Mons, Louvain, and 
Malines, the author finished with Antwerp, con- 
cluding with these words:—‘‘ As the result of the 
impressions made upon my mind, one was, that in- 
teresting as the architecture of Belgium is, it is not 
quite a success. Certainly, no country has equalled 
her so far as civic buildings are concerned, and they 
cannot be too much or too often studied; but the 
ecclesiastical buildings fail in delicacy of proportion 
and refinement of detail as compared with those of 
France and England. It is quite true that many 
examples of early work are to be found, as at 
Tournay, Sorgnies, and elsewhere, but they are com- 
paratively few and far apart, and in most cases much 
marred and altered. It is on buildings of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries that Belgium puts 
forth her strength, and upon which she lavished her 
wealth, certainly with no mean hand ; but they lack 
refinement, and are really more the evidences of 
wealth freely given than of true religious feeling, 
and, further, an illustration of the fact that money- 
making and active commercial enterprise seem in- 
compatible with true art. While France and England 
were deeply stirred by religious emotions and a love 


of adventure, the inhabitants of Belgium contented 


themselves with simpler pursuits and a less exitable 
life, combined with stern independency of feeling. 
This, productive indeed of more tangible happiness 
and solid results, failed to call forth the purest 
samples of art; and wonder as we may at their mar- 
vellous results as seen in the Hotel de Ville at 
Louvain and the towers of Antwerp, and the gor- 
geousness and richness of their monuments and 
sculpture, they fall into a second place before the 
glories and exquisite beauties of such works as 
Amiens and Rheims.” 
discussion, took place, in which the President, Mr. T. 


At the close of the paper, a 


C. Hine, Mr. Evans, Mr. Tarbotton, Mr. Norris, 
and others took part. The President, in continua- 


tion of some remarks by the author of the paper 
upon the size of Medieval bricks, advocated a re- 
duction of the thickness of bricks as productive of a 
more satisfactory appearance ; 


and Mr. Norris 
called attention to the value of old English brick- 


work, and the beauty of the tints of the examples 


found in the southern part of England. Mr. Tar- 


botton regretted that Mr. Bakewell had not been 


able in the limits of his paper to give them more 


particulars of the brickwork of Bruges, alluding to 
several fine specimens there. 
observations upon the roof of the Hétel de Ville, 
moved a vote of thanks to the reader, which was 


Mr. Evans, after some 


seconded by Mr. Norris. 
Royau ArcHAOLOGICAL InstiruTE. — At the 


monthly meeting, held on Friday last, a number of 
articles were exhibited, and notably, the very fine 
gold torque recently found at Chatham, in the opera- 
tions of the Royal Engineers. 
which weighs 220z. 4dwt., was shown by permission 
of the Secretary of State for War, andis of the value 
of £80. 
of dates varying from the third to the eighteenth 
century, sent by Mr. Fortnum, also attracted much 


This valuable relic, 


A collection of seventy-eight finger-rings, 


attention. The papers read were, ‘ On the Monu- 


mental brasses of Huntingdonshire,” by the Rev. 


Valpy French, D.D.; and ‘On a Cromlech at Tre- 


figneth, Anglesey,” by the Hon. Owen Stanley, M.P., 


Lord-Lieutenant. 


LiveRPOoL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH#OLO- 
cicaL Socrery.—The fourth meeting of the session 
of this society was held on Wednesday evening, at 
the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, Mr. Berry in 
the chair. A paper was read by Mr. Joseph Boult, 
on ‘* The Assessment of Railways and Similar Under- 
takings.” Mr. Boult’s object was to show the prac- 
tibility of simplifying the process of arriving at the 
rateable value of railway and other property of a 
similar kind. A discussion of a practical character 
took place; and two members were added to the 
society. 

—\——— 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


CHELTENHAM ScHoot or Arr.—The annual 
distribution of prizes and certificates took place last 
week, the chair being occupied by the Rev. T. W. 
Jex Blake, M.A., President of the Institution, who 
congratulated the students and their friends upon 
the improved aspect of affairs since their removal to 
the more central premises in Clarence Parade. 


Eprnpuren.—The annual distribution of prizes 
to the students of the Edinburgh School of Art 
took place on the 28th ult. The number of students 
who have attended the Central School of Art in the 
year 1871-72 is 620, viz., 420 in the male school, 
and 200 in the female school. In both schools there 
is a slight decrease in the number of students com- 
pared with the number in the previous year. In the 
schools of the city 1020 students have received 
drawing instruction from the teachers of the School 
of Art. These students have been somewhat fewer 
in number than in the preceding year. The examiners 
of the male schoolreport that, ‘‘ The master is to be 
congratulated on the reassertion of the high position 
which the school has generally held—a position 
mainly due to the thoroughness of the study from 
the antique statue, based upon anatomical analysis 
and acquaintance with the details of the extremities. 
Original design is, if not largely, yet successfully 
pursued, and a sound method of painting in oil in- 
culcated.” 


Rypr.—The annual conversazione and distribu- 
tion of prizes in connection with the Ryde School 
of Art was held on Thursday last. The report 
stated that the donations for the present year 
amounted to £24 18s. 6d., while the school fees were 
£128 13s., and the Government grant £61 16s. 6d., 
making a total of £215 8s. The number of persons 
in theartisan class at present on the books was 35, 
but the average attendance of such persons was but 
sixteen or seventeen at atime. At the examination 
35 out of 57 candidates obtained certificates, eight 
passed in the third grade, and eight in the second, 
by no means a bad average. 
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WotvEerRHAMPTON.—The annual distributio 
prizes in connection with the Wolverhampton School 
of Art took place on Wednesday week. The ann 
report of the school was read by the schoolmaster — 
(Mr. Gunn). He complained of the indifference of 
the youths of Wolverhampton to engage in the study _ 
of art and science, and maintained that the support — 
given by the wealthy inhabitants of Wolverhampton 
to that institution was inadequate to render the 
school as efficient as it otherwise would be. In 
regard to the progress of the pupils the report spo 
in very favourable terms. In the recent Kensing 
examinations the pupils of the Wolverhampton — 
School of Art had obtained a fair proportion of the 
prizes. On the whole, it appeared that the school 
was in a healthier condition than at any previous 
period of its history. : 


> — 


COMPETITIONS. a 


Epinpurcu.—Sir Gilbert Scott has, according to 
the Scotsman, been instructed to alter the front of - 
his design for the new cathedral by the addition of a — 
couple of towers of 170ft. to 180ft. high. The rest 
of the design is to remain untouched. By the pro- 
posed addition the cost of the building will be in- 
creased by something like £10,000 or £12,000; but 
it is thought that such a sum will be well spent in 
imparting to the edifice something more of the — 
dignity and variety which befit a metropolitan 
cathedral. 


LrverPoou.—tThe Sites and Buildings Committee — 
recommend that the Board should adopt the plans” 
of Messrs. Reade & Goodison, and the Board should 
purchase, subject to the consent of the Education 


0 
4 


Department, 2,500 yards of the site in Ashfield-street, 
at 25s. per square yard. a 
a 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE: j 


PEARSON Y. JOHNSON AND SMiTH.—This case — 
was tried at the Nisi Prius Court, Manchester, on — 
Friday, before Mr. Justice Mellor and a special jury. — 
It arose out of an accident at the works of the new — 
Town Hall, in Albert-square, Manchester, the plain- — 
tiff, Michael Pearson, haying been employed as the — 
driver of the engine of a travelling crane. He brought — 
the action to recover compensation for injuries which, — 
he alleged, were sustained through the negligence o 4 
the defendants—the contractors for the erection of © 
the building—or of their servants. On the 25th of © 
January of the present year the plaintiff was 
in charge of the engine of the machine, which — 
was lifting a large stone. Suddenly, one of the 
beams on which it rested gave way, and the plaintiff — 
fell with the engine on some stones, about 7ft. or Sit. — 
lower down. Pearson sustained fractures of both — 
thighs, and he now contended that the beam which — 
broke was rotten, and that ought to have been 
known to the manager of the works, and, in conse- 
quence, he claimed compensation.—Mr. Holker, Q.C., _ 
and Mr. Cottingham, appeared for the plaintiff ; Mr. 
Pope, Q.C., and Mr. Ambrose, for the defendants.— 
Evidence was given by the plaintiff and others to 
substantiate the opening statement of Mr. Holker.— 
Mr. Chatwood, C.E., Manchester, said his opinion” 


could not have taken place, supposing the tie-rods 
had remained intact. If there was a jerk sufficient 
to loosen the tie-rod and allow the beam to fall, that 

might account for the accident, but the sudden put- 

ting in motion of both parts of the engine could not 
have caused it—Mr. Evan Leigh, C.H., Manchester, 

said he agreed with Mr. Chatwood’s evidence. The 

machine ought not tof have been worked, as it was 
without a tie-rod.-Mr. Gordon, honuse-surgeon i 
the Royal Infirmary, said that the plaintiff would no’ 
be able to resume his occupation for six months, and * 
one of his legs would be permanently shortened.— — 
This concluded the plaintiff’s evidence, and Mr. Pope 
submitted there was no case. There was no evidence — 
of any defect in the beam being known to anybody. — 
But, even supposing there should be evidence of 

the fact, Mr. Mackie, the manager, was not in the — 
place of the masters, but merely a fellow-servant of 
the plaintiff.—The Judge said that if Mr. Mackie had 


complete control, and had power to engage or dismiss _ 
workmen, he thought he would be in the condition — 
of the master. He should not stop the action, but 
should give leave to move, if wished, in the Court 

above.—After the adjournment of the Court for 
luncheon, Mr. Pope said he did not mean to contest — 


the mere facts of the case. There was no doubt that 
the crane was used for some little time without one 
of the tie-rods. He, therefore, proposed to put Mr, 
Mackie-and Mr. Edmunds (foreman of the mason$) — 
into the witness-box, to state what their position — 
was.—T hese witnesses having been examined, it was 
agreed, after some discussion, to leave the question 
of damages to be formally assessed by the jury, with — 
leave for the defendants to move in the court above 
to set aside the verdict—The jury assessed the 
damages at £500. we 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Crry.—On Advent Sunday the church of S. 
Peter-upon-Cornhill was reopened after extensive 
repairs and improvements, which have been carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. John Drayton 
Wyatt, of Gloucester House, Liverpool-road. The 
church is in some respects one, of singular interest. 
Asis well known, there is an old tradition that it 
was founded by Lucius, the first Christian King of 
Britain, in the year A.D 179, and that it had ori- 
ginally the cathedra of the Metropolitan. The 
church was destroyed in the great fire, and it was 
rebuilt after designs substantially furnished by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The rector at that time was 
Bishop Beveridge, and owing to his influences a choir 
screen was provided, the only one in London except 
that of Allhallows, Thames-street. It was designed 
by the daughter of Sir Christopher Wren, and is 
extant to this day. 


“Duysiane CAraepRAL.—The restoration of 
Dunblane Cathedral continues to make satisfactory 
progress. Sir Gilbert Scott, under whose direction, 
along with that of Mr. Mathieson, of her Majesty’s 
Board of Works, the work is being conducted, 
visited the Cathedral on Tuesday week. Some in- 
teresting features of the building have been disclosed 
by the clearing out of the chancel. The fine door- 
way in the north wall, communicating between the 
chancel and the chapel—supposed to have been the 
Lady Chapel—has been more fully exposed, and 
there has also been revealed, a few feet to the east 
of the doorway, an arched recess or niche about 8ft. 
high and 6ft. wide. This niche is understood to have 
been the tomb of one of the early bishops. When 
the chancel was repaired in 1817 it was found 
necessary to break out a doorway through this niche, 
and the stone coffin which it contained, and the fine 
dog-tooth mouldings running round the arch were 
placed in a corresponding niche in the south wall of 
the church—made, no doubt, to receive them. These 
will, of course, now be restored to their original 
position, and the effect of the tomb and the doorway 
will contribute very materially to relieve the heavy 
dead look of the north wall. It was hoped that the 
tomb of the three Ladies Drummond, who, according 
to tradition, were poisoned to secure the death of one 
of them—Lady Margaret—whom James IV. hadeither 
married or wished to marry, contrary to the wishes 
of the Lords in Council, and were buried in 
Dunblane Cathedral, might be found, and a vault 
was anxiously looked for by the excavators. All, 
however, that was found was a few stone coffins, 
some coins, anda quantity of bones, and it was 
pretty clear that the floor had been disturbed and 
thoroughly searched before. 


Dunprr.—The foundation stone of 8. Joseph’s 
(Roman) Catholic Church has been laid at Dundee. 
The plan of the building is cruciform, having nave, 
transepts, and sanctuary, and the sanctuary is ter- 
Minated by an octagonal apse. There will be no 
aisles. The total length of the church, from north 
to south, will be 147ft. 6in., and the nave, transepts, 
and sanctuary, are each 40ft. wide. The side walls 
are 20ft. long, and the apex of theroof is 45ft. from 
the floor. The total cost of the building will be 
about £4,000, and it will comfortably seat 1,000 
persons. Both externally and internally, the build- 
ing will be of an unpretentious but substantial 
character. 


Houppersrietp.—On Thursday week the new chapel 
erected at Paddock, Huddersfield, for the Congrega- 
tionalists, was opened. The building is in the Gothic 
Style, it has cost £11,000, and there are sittings for 
700 persons. The architects are Messrs, John Kirk & 
Sons, of Huddersfield. In the west end there is a 
bas-relief, by Mr. Thomas Stocks, representing the 
“Sermon on the Mount.” The building is well 
lighted and warmed, and is provided with numerous 
entrances, both to the gallery and the body of the 
chapel. 


Mancuerster.—On Monday morning the solemn 
opening of the new Lady Chapel took place at the 
Church of the Holy Name, Oxford-road, Manchester. 
The chapel is situated on the Gospel side of the 
sanctuary, and opens into the transept. The roof is 
groined in terra-cotta, and the chapel is open at the 
sides. In the evening the Bishop of Salford blessed 
the statue on the altar. 


Reapinc.—On Wednesday week the memorial 
stone of the new Wesleyan Methodist Chapel was 
laid. The architect is Mr. Joseph Morris, and Mr. 
W. H. Woodroffe the builder. The new chapel will 
be built in the Early Gothic style, having a tower 
and spire, 130ft. high, at its north-east corner. The 
chapel will be 80ft. long by 50ft., and the chancel 


will be 21ft. by 26ft. The building will contain 
sittings for 900 persons. At the south-end of the 
chapel a long school-room will be built, furnishing 
accommodation for 400 scholars. There will also be 
an infant school-room, four class-rooms and vestry. 
The total expenditure, including the purchase of 
land, will be about £7,000. 


SauissurY CATHEDRAL.—The restoration of the 
paintings of the choir of this cathedral, valuable 
specimens of thirteenth century work, has been finished. 
The pavement of the choir, which is to be a mixture of 
encaustic tiles of the old pattern and of black and 
white marble, has been ordered by the Restoration 
Committee. In addition to the work already com- 
pleted and in hand, the fittings for the choir, in- 
cluding desks, fronts for stalls, canopies to ditto, 
pulpit, throne, remodelling of organ, gates, grille 
work, &c., have still to be provided. The cost of 
these has been estimated at £8,000, and does not 
include the reredos and screen, for which provision 
has been privately made. A lady of the diocese has 
promised £1,500 towards the canopies to the stalls, 
estimated at £3,000, on condition that another 
£1,500 can be raised for the same purpose by Christ- 
mas, 1873. 

SCHOOLS. 

Lercester.—At the meeting of the Leicester 
School Board on the 2nd inst., the Architects’ Com- 
mittee presented a plan which has been prepared by 
Mr. Goodacre, for a school of four departments, on 
the site in Slater-street, which they consider a suit- 
able plan for the site, and recommended that the 
Board forward it to the Education Department for 
approval: The Committee also presented for the con- 
sideration of the Board an elevation, which has been 


prepared by Mr. Jackson, for the school in Oxford- 


Both recommendations were agreed to. 
———@.— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OUR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

All Letters should be addressed to the EDITOR, 31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J, PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


street. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 9d. per line. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


NOTICE. 

It is intended to issue in future, in the First Week of 
Each Quarter, a ‘‘ Large Number” of the BUILDING NEWS, 
with a guaranteed circulation of 

Twenty Thousand Copies. 

Copies of these numbers will be forwarded to every 
Architect, Engineer, Builder, Contractor, and Surveyor in 
the United Kingdom, and to all in America, India, and 
the Colonies whose addresses can be obtained. 

Space will be reserved for a limited number of EXTRA 
ADVERTISEMENTS, the charge for which will be as follows : 
Whole Page.......£12 0 0| Quarter Page.......£4 .0 0 
Half Page......... 7 0 Ol One-eighthofPage 210 0 

Small Advertisements One Shilling per line. 

Special arrangements may be made for a series of 
insertions. 

The First QUARTERLY LARGE NUMBER will be issued on 
January 3, 1873, and all advertisements intended for 
insertion therein should at once be forwarded. 


Recetvep.—c. H.—J. W.—G. E. S.—Sir G. G. S.—J. K. J. 
—Lord K.—Th. B.—W. B. J.—W. M. & Co.—G. F.— 
T. P. JJ. P. S—E. N.—B.&S8—G. & Co.—A, C.— 
W. H.—B. S.—Rusticus.—J. P.—W. E. D.—E. 

A. B. O.—Twelve postage stamps to hand. 
CrEO.—Perhaps the design tame to hand and was omitted 
in the list. We will see when going over them again. 

J.S.—Of a suitable size, and of good quality paper. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN suggests there should be “‘a competition 
fora church capable of holding from 700 to 800 people.” 

J. M. GRANT suggests there should be “a competition for 
a piece of furniture, such as a sideboard, book-case, or 
writing-case.’’ We think so, too. 

Rusticus, Cumberland, suggests there should be ‘‘a com~ 
petition for a complete set of farm buildings, house in- 
cluded, which might be divided under two heads—lst, 
a farm of £150 to £200 per annum; 2nd, a farm of £500 
per annum.” A good suggestion. 

ScoHooL PLANNING COMPETITION.—We hope next week to 
be enabled to announce that the designs for this com- 
petition will be exhibited free at the rooms of the Archi- 
tectural Association, Conduit-street. 


Correspondence, 


—- 


GRANITE AND MARBLE, 
To the Editor of the Buttp1ne News. 


Srr,—I take leave to demur to Mr, Travis’ state- 
ments in the conclusion of his remarks last week. I 
do not believe that ‘‘ the best marble will be destroyed 
sooner than the best granite,” andI am quite certain 
that, unless under very rare circumstances indeed, 
marble will not cost ten times as much as granite. 
In my former note I quoted the evidence of an eye- 
witness as to the behaviour of granite in the Boston 
fire. He says, “‘ Most of these great (granite) stones 
have gone to powder. Meantime, in this wreck of 
granite, the marble building at what was, as near as 
I can make out, the corner of Lindall and Congress 
streets, stands erect, and in structure uninjured. 
The facade has not a fissure in it.” Now, these 
granite and marble buildings were subjected to the 
same heat, which was utter destruction to the one 
and harmless to the other. Of course, Mr. Travis 
will reply that these granites were of the worst 
quality, and the marbles of the best quality. I have 
no data by me to show whether that was so or not, 
but it cannot be denied that in this particular case, 
at least, marble stood the test best. But Mr. Travis 
doubts whether it was marble at all, and suggests 
lava or basalt. I may tell him that I have seen 
many of these marble buildings in the cities of the 
Eastern states, and I do not doubt the material to be 
pure white marble, large quarries of which exist in 
New York State and elsewhere nearly equal to 
Carrara. 

Now as to cost, I may say that in the first place 
it will be impossible to work granite at all in such 
forms as modern necessities require. As capitals, for 
instance, I am told those to the columns inside S. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, are painted shams, 
whereas if the columns had been marble the capitals 
also would have been marble. Again, our American 
brethren do not find marble so costly, but that they 
can, and do, afford to use it very largely in the 
fronts and principal rooms of their public and private 
buildings, and I am quite sure, as a practical man, 
that our business men in London will not refuse to 
bear the extra expense, if any, that the use of so 
excellent a material both for construction and orna- 
ment would entail.—I am, &c., E. G. 


GRANITE VERSUS SANDSTONE. 


Srr,—I was much interested with the letter from 
Mr. H. Travis on granite buildings in your issue of 
the 22nd ult. As economy is the order of the day, 
allow me to suggest, that if granite should be con- 
sidered suitable for the general wall-face of the Law 
Courts or any other public building, the powers that 
be might buy up a large portion of the old granite 
road-sets, I should think cheap, and so haste the 
advent of easy locomotion, quiet thoroughfares, 
freedom from dust, and provide an immeasurable boon 
for the natives. The sets would make capital 
wall stones with but little dressing, and would cost 
perhaps half what Mr. Travis quotes. Buildings 
entirely of granite look well in granite countries: 
one appreciates the suitability of the thing as a 
local material, but I fear they would look melan- 
choly in London. Certainly anything looks better 
than Portland stone for a general wall-face. Can any- 
thing look more ghastly? Can any stone weather 
with more disfiguring stains than Portland? I do 
not think, however, that we see enough of our York- 
shire sandstones in London, or that they are suffi- 
ciently appreciated. They can now be obtained in 
unlimited quantities, of every texture, from the 
coarsest grit, suitable for heavy work, to stuff that 
will hold an arris as firm as any limestone, marbles 
excepted. To mention one of the nearest quarries as 
a guide: the stone raised at Darfield, near Barnsley 
(Mr. Stephen Seal’s quarries), is delivered at S. 
Pancras at 1s. 9d. per foot cube fresh from the 
quarry ; it works easily, and will carry a splendid - 
arris, and it will stand fire and weather very satis- 
factorily. The Oaks quarries are near these, and 
supply a good stone of rather warmer colour. 
Very fine blue stones are got from near Chester- 
field, Sheffield, and Handsworth; they are very close 
in texture, but rather expensive to work. Going a 
little further north we come upon the Leeds, Brad- 
ford, and Halifax districts, and it is impossible to 
speak too highly of the qualities of such stones as 
the Bramley Fall and Guiseley for strong rough work, 
or the Hare Hills, Park Spring, and Potters Newton 
(all from Leeds) for fine work. The Ringby and 
Owram stones from Halifax are also splendid stones, 
and will hold an arris or carve as fine as limestone, 
and stand weather infinitely better. As far as re- 
sisting smoke and acids are concerned, we have no 
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smoke here to equal Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, or 
Halifax, and the beauties of these stones would be 
much more conspicuous here than in their native 
country. Speaking from actual experience in the 
use of the stones I have referred to (I have only men- 
tioned those I have used), I can confidently recom- 
mend your .readers to consider the claims of our 
Yorkshire sandstones in selecting for their London 
works. I may add that if any architect is particu- 
larly interested in the subject, I shall be happy to 
show him samples of these and other stones, and 
give him any information that my small collection 
of building materials can afford him.—I am, &c., 


Tuos. Cus. SORBY. 
27, Brunswick-square. 


ORGANS IN CHURCHES. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ W. W.,” while pro- 
fessing great humility in asking for information, 
cannot help indulging in sneering remarks on the 
“ nerfection and infallibility ” which he attributes to 
the members of the architectural profession, a quali- 
fication that I am not aware they arrogate to them- 
selves. It is fair to presume that architects who 
have practised ecclesiastical design for some years, 
and thrown their whole energies in the pursuit, are 
more capable of forming an opinion, architecturally 
and artistically, of the suitability of any fittings than 
an incumbent, a churchwarden, or an organ builder. 
The latter personage is merely solicitous of placing 
his instrument in a conspicuous situation (as a trade 
advertisement), however much it may mar the ap- 
pearance of the edifice, and it seems that his art is so 
far superior to that of the ‘‘infallible” architect, 
that he must thrust in a hideously-designed organ 
case (for hideous they invariably are, with the ex- 
eeption of those produced by one or two of the 
leading London builders), or “ his feelings are hurt,” 
which is a thing to be avoided at any sacrifice. 
Your correspondent thinks that it is only for ritualistic 
purposes that the organ is placed at the east end. 
Well, supposing it is so. If his remarks refer to the 
Established Church, it is in every sense of the word 
a ritualistic one, and the ritual ought to be adhered 
to, instead of which some ministers, through care- 
lessness, have so far degenerated as to neglect every- 
thing like ‘*decency and order,” as enjoined in the 
rubric. 

But to keep strictly to the subject: so long as 
any buildings are to be designed to suit the present 
services, the eastend is the proper place for 
the organ and choir; the congregation are seated to 
face in that direction, the pulpit is generally there, 
and it is only natural that the congregation should 
have in front of them the music, which takes the 
lead in that part of the service. Giving the organ 
builders whose feelings are so wounded every credit 
for their mechanical skill, it does not always follow 
that if they can create harmony they are always 
most perfect in acoustics. As to the loss of 30 or 
40 per cent. of value, I am not quite sure what that 
means, but I have known many instances where the 
loss of 50 per cent. of sound would be a great boon 
to the congregation, particularly where they are 
blessed with an ambitious organist who is partial to 
thunder. I have no doubt that in most instances 
the organ chambers provided are sufficient for the 
purpose if the parts of the instrument are properly 
disposed. I sincerely hope that this question, as well 
as the ventilation of churches generally, will be taken 
up by competent authorities, and that those parochial 
magnates who are too ignorant to respect the labours 
of the architect may not be allowed to ‘‘ wound the 
feelings” of those who, can’ appreciate anything 
artistic, by making absurd alterations, or blocking 
up windows with an ugly box of whistles. ‘‘W. W.” 
says that ‘‘the organs in France are placed at the 
west end.” I dare say they are, and in many instances 
they are so placed here, because there happens to be 
no provision made for them elsewhere, the instru- 
ment being comparatively a modern innovation.— 
Zam, &c., XS) ONG 


GREEK AND GOTHIC. 


Srr,—The hallucination under which Mr. Gildard 
Jabours is this: ‘‘That the Greek architecture of the 
Parthenon is the greatest achievement of human 
genius.” J cannot say that his devotion is worthy ofa 
better cause, for I think it brings no dishonour on his 
taste. If he would only condescend to ask something 
less than a monopoly of all the beauty and construc- 
tive genius in architecture for his beaw-ideal I should 
say he is not far astray. But the position he has taken 
up is only a fossil curiosity in the world of opinion 
on the subject. The Gothic of Mr. Gildard is the 
Gothic of other days. Must I remind him that the 
battle has shifted since the five orders of architecture 
were gravely supposed to be the sum ofa saving know- 
ledge of the art? Gothic has recovered its ground in 
virtue of its poetic genius, its structural economy and 
skill, and its wsthetic affinities with the powers of 
spiritual life. 
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eyes dazzled with the mere intellectual beauty of the 
Greek, is now allowed to bea masterpiece of architec- 
tural dynamics, and the only true exponent there has 
ever been, in architecture, of the moral and spiritual 
advancement ofthe world. But this spiritual beauty, 
this marvellous constructive might, is a terra incognita 
to Mr. Gildard. From the Acropolis of his little 
world of Greek he looks out, but cannot see the 
majestic forms in the far horizon of anolder or a wiser 
world. His almost only specimen of Greek, though 
perched a-top ofall the ‘“‘ extravagant panegyric” of 
his commonplace book, is puny in its sublimity beside 
the pyramids and temples of the Nile, in magnitude 
and scientific power in presence of the monuments of 
Roman genius; and with allits sculpture, meagre in 
the compass of its beauty and insignficant in its method 
of construction, compared with the architecture of the 
arch as developed by the Moslem and the Goth. Con- 
fessedly unfamiliar as Mr. Gildard is with works which 
contain the latest and deepest researches into the form 
and spirit of the Gothic, I cease to wonder that this 
method of discussion only betrays the inverted bias of 
his logic, and the irreleyancy of a captious critic. 


In evidence whereof, andas my apology for declining 
further correspondence, marching up and _ only 
marching down again, with Mr. Gildard, I shall give a 
few specimens of his controversial method, or other- 
wise his extreme inaccuracy. 


In the following extraordinary passage he disposes, 
apparently to his own satisfaction, of my defence of 
the term‘ Greco-Egyptian.’’—‘‘ The authority in whom 
he has such ‘ Boswellian faith’ says that: ‘Greek 
and Egyptian ornament is mere superficial work, 
languid and lifeless,’ and ‘ Greek’ and ‘Egyptian’ being 
joined by a copulative conjunction, and this followed 
by a verb in the singular number (grammatically 
enough), ‘the above is explanatory of my speaking 
of the Greco-Egyptian style in the works of Mr. 
Thomson.’ But Greco-Egyptian, whatever that may 
be, is not in question, and as the greater contains the 
less, astyle is something more than the mere character 
of its ornament.” This passage contains so many un- 
pardonable blunders that I may well be sceptical of Mr. 
Gildard’s sincerity or his capacity to understand and 
consequently answer any argument. 1. The grammar 
and logical coherence of the first sentence is inexpli- 
cable, and I offer £5 to any one who parses it. 2. His 
criticism of Mr. Ruskin’s grammar is no less at fault. 
3. He says that ‘‘ Greco-Egyptian is not the question,” 
when it is the subject-matter of the question which he 
asked himself, and to which, but for his asking it, I 
had not thought it necessary to reply. 4. He sup- 
presses, or has never read, what I said asto other 
points of resemblance besides ‘‘ornament” in the 
Greco-Egyptian characters of some modern Greek. 
5 (asa corollary from No. 4). His carelessness or con- 
fusion of thought in not taking pains to’ understand 
what he undertook to answer, 


As to the subject itself, I am content to refer it to, 
and abide by, the decision of Mr. Thomson himself. I 
shall add, that if Mr. Gildard had only read what I had 
written he might haye saved himself the trouble of 
proving Mr. Thomson’s power over ‘‘ that least plastic 
of all styles” the Greek, as I have spoken on this point 
at least as strongly as himself, 


As another specimen of his inaccuracy take the 
following:—In his former letter Mr. Gildard said, 
“Legitimate architecture is art, not imitative like 
painting and sculpture, but creative.” But in his last 
letter he tells us that sculpture is no longer ‘‘ imita- 
tive” but ‘‘creative.” Heis replying to a reductio ad 
absurdum, in which I said that the Parthenon was not 
legitimate architecture, as its chief glory was its 
sculpture, and that according to Mr. Gildard was 
‘‘imitative” not “creative” art. The logical necessi- 
ties of his false position leads him in his letter to con- 
fute himself. I have then for once succeeded, and by 
exhibition of his nonsense led him back to sense. The 
truth is, that sculpture and painting are both ‘‘imita- 
tive” and ‘‘ creative:” imitative up to a certain point, 
when the creative power of the artist is required to 
work, and which makes his work the work of genius. 
As to the limits within which imitation of nature is 
allowable, I think it must be quite impossible for Mr. 
Gildard, with his confusion of thought upon the subject, 
to decide ; and (as a corollary from this) not much de- 
pendence can be placed upon his argument in the 
passage alluded to. As to this vexed question of 
Pre-Raphaelitism (on which he touches), I have no 
Boswellian faith in any one. I think Professor 
Poynter puts it very clearly, and not less gracefully, 
when he adds, that perhaps Mr. Ruskin’s teaching has 
been misapprehended as well as misapplied. There 
is an obvious truth underlying all that teaching—viz., 
the love of nature as it comes from the hand of God. 
The idealistic too, may be overdone. We could never 
be content with only the honeysuckle of the Greek. 
As typical of manysided life, the vegetable orna- 
ment of the Greek is utterly worthless. Under its 
chilling touch the lilies of the field lose all their power 
to teach, and I would a thousand times rather an ex- 
tinguisher were placed on the odi profanum vulgus 


feeling, than part with a beauty which all hearts were 
made to feel. 


I shall notice only another specimen of his method. 
It willbe found in his remarks on the passage in which 
I spoke of the poverty of the Greek in capacity for 
beautiful development. He objects to the expression 
“rigid Doric of the Parthenon,” and yet allows that 
the Greek is the ‘‘ least plastic” of all styles. He goes 
on to show that Greek can be “applied” to, if not de- 
veloped into, anything and everything—warehouses, 
shops, churches, &. I never doubted the application 


What was once rude and barbarous to | of Greek, or the extent of its misapplication either. 
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We have had far too much of it ; and if the applic 
tion of Gothic in many cases has been unhappy, th 
same can be said with equal justice of the Greek. Th 
it can be made appropriate and picturesque under th 
hand of Mr. Thomson I believe, and would readily ¢ 
even further. But still the rigid Doric of the Par- 
thenon is inimitable in its beauty; any applicatio 
the architecture of the lintel will always be ot 
than the Parthenon, and far far beneath it; and the 
it will no longer be ‘‘the best,” or better than 
Gothic; and, consequently, what becomes of 

Gildard’s argument for the application of Greek 


superior to Gothic for our churches ? ae 


I shall make another and a last attempt to open M 
Gildard’s apprehension as to the fact that there is 
inconsistency whatever in my speaking of the Parth 
non as perfect and yet claiming a higher kind of 
fection for the Gothic, and one which makes it mu 
more suitable as the style for our church architectur 
Mr. Gildard says: “I have more than once asked f 
mention of the Gothic building which is of equal 
surpassing beauty to the Parthenon.” I did mentic 
the Church of S. Ouen at Rouen; but, of course, in 
eccentric style of reading he has missed the senten 
There are 100 others. He may take a trip to Paris a 
compare the Madeleine with Notre Dame, or he m 
put Mr. Street in his pocket and go to Spain, or he m: 
make the tour of Normandy, or he may get a Coo 
excursion ticket, and with Viollet le Due and the 
“ Stones of Venice” in his carpet-bag he might stu 
S. Mark’s and the Cathedrals of Milan and Rhein 
Antwerp and Rouen, &c., in any and all of whic 
he will find sculpture with more of higher meaning in 
it than the Parthenonic frieze, pillars of more vari 
beauty, and as gracefully proportional for their offi 
as any pillar in the Parthenon. He will find interior 
compared with which the cella of the Parthenon is but 
a packing-box, and much marvellous construction 
groined roofs and traceried windows, &c-, allas pe 
of their kind as the nice constructions of the Greel 
Speaking of interiors, he need not go beyond the er 
of Glasgow Cathedral, there he will find more of con. 
structive genius and a greater achievement in that w 
than ever was or can ever be in Greek. Indeed, as 
giving examples, I might draw up a catalogue as lo: 
as that of the Homeric ships, and crave your indul 
gence for a supplement, were it not that with my 
but sure experience of Mr, Gildard’s mode of argument 
I feel assured that indulgence would be thrown away. 
One example after another would be rejected—an “in. 
digesta moles *—by his dainty appetite. In these cir-— 
cumstances, I can only indicate the grounds on whic 
I think, judgment in this matter must proceed, an 
help him to see more clearly. 


I am not forgetting that he calls loudly out for “ a 
greater work than the frieze of the Parthenon.” Now, 
T consider this as strong indication of his unhealthy 
appetite. The frieze of the Parthenon is alway 
cropping up. It seems to be the only thing he 
much liking for in the Greek. From its perfection h 
draws wild conclusions as to the infinite genius of the 
architecture it adorns, and for the character of whic 
if it is responsible, it had not the merit of devising-— 
Phidias did not design the Parthenon. It would b 2 
interesting to know what would have been thought of — 
Greek architecture without its Phidias. 


Now, this sculptureis really essential to Greek arc 
tecture, or it isnot. If it be, then Mr. Gildard’s ar 
gument for Greek churches falls to the ground, as wi 
cannot command the labours of a Phidias but on rare — 
occasions, and besides, the Puritan in Mr. Gilda Lo 
would rebel against interior decoration of this kind. 
If it be not essential, then he has no right to ask ; 
to point out any Gothic sample of sculpture of eg 
or surpassing beauty. I might decline to furnish ib 
but I will rather try to gratify his wish. Though] 
am no judge of sculpture in its high development, 
have good authority for saying this—his favourit 
frieze, with all its many perfections, is far from p 
fect as a sample of the highest art. ‘‘ Human beau 
says Sir C, Eastlake, “‘ is not complete, unless it b 
the impress of mind, controlling and spiritualising 
It is here that Greek art is found wanting. — It is e 
nently expressive of mind, but not of mind in its 
highest and holiest relations. It was all sufficient t A 
define the outward human being, but the definition OL 
the moral attributes required a criterion which Nat | 
could not supply. Soul is wanting, the true attrib 
of the moral being are never approached.” I may 
be wrong, then, in saying, that the feats of the 
tellectual athletes of Athens have never been excelled 
and that the sculpture of the Gothic has a perfection — 
of its own which is higher art than that of Phidias. 
Gothic statuary, though not possessed of the grac ful 
form and attitudes of archetypal man, may, I think, 
and ought to be allowed to possess a surpassing beaut; 
Of course, if Phidias had lived a Christian sculptor, W 
might have had something finer still; buf on t 
point I do not speculate. As to the perfection of the — 
sculptured foliage of Gothic, enriching the lines ® 
spaces of construction, it is, of course, without a rl 
The scale of vegetable form in Greek is very meagre, 
however perfect in its place. (Here I may be allowed © 
to say that where it occurs upon a frieze and executed — 
here, it has a very freezing effect on the spectator. | 
There is not only a very rigid, but a frigid look about — 
it to which I much prefer the bracing air and “ frosty 
fortitude” of Gothic foliage.) I put the above in 
a parenthesis as not essential to the argument. Mr. 
Gildard compares Greek ornament to “the sweet 
south, that breathes upon a bank of violets.” The force 
of his imagination goes far, but I wish we had the 
violets. In reference to architecture, apart from its 
accessory sculpture, its power and expressiveness 
here, too, I have no doubt but that Gothic bears the 
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m of a surpassing beauty. And why? Because the 
ater comprehends the less, and it expresses more 
in Greek. 

treek is the expression of the vis inertia of matter, 
thic of dynamic law. Greek is expressive of static, 
thic of dynamic equilibrium. The Greek is sug- 
tive only of the passive, Gothic of the active con- 
ions of existence. The Greek is the symbol of 
bility and repose, the Gothic of motive power 
d the active energy of life. The one is more allied 
the material, the other to the spiritual in expres- 
n. This has been well put by McVicar, in his ‘* Phi- 
ophy of the Beautiful.” “A Greek temple has an 
mirable expression of stability, it so fully displays 
ose perpendicular and horizontal lines which the law 
gravitation tends everywhere in nature to produce, 
xf it looks as if no tempest, no lapse of ages could 
er throw it down. ‘ And hence, also, about a Greek 
mple there is the charm of a religious expression, 
-in virtue of its obvious stability it seems to refer 
elf to eternity. At the same time, much more may 
justly said in fayour of the Gothic Cathedral as a 
ace of worship, for while, on the one hand, in virtue 
the rhombic angles, the lance and lozenge forms 
lich everywhere meet the eye, it is more purely 
autiful than the Greek temple. On the 
her hand; it has to a wonderful extent risen above 
yearthly load. In aiming at and achieving a victory 
er the weight of the materials of which it had to be 
nstructed, and in telling its towers to find their 
me in the sky, the cathedral has prepared the 
y for the worshipper within its walls.” So much for 
e superiority of Gothic expression for our larger 
.ces of worship. Let another admirer of Classic and 
» classics speak a word for Gothic in the village 
irch :— 


“For the village, the old picturesque church .is the 
oper thing, with its tower and its trees, as at Hendon 
d Finchley, or its spire, as at Beckingham. Classical 
auty is one thing, Gothic or Saxon beauty is another 
quite as genuine in its way, and inthis instance 
sre suitable. It has been well observed, that what 
called Classical architecture, though of older date 
an the Gothic, really does not look so old—does not 
well convey the sentiment of antiquity ; that is to 
y, the ideal associations of this world, however 
cient, are far surpassed in the reach of ages by those 
religion and the patriarchs of another world, and 
at Greek and Roman architecture, in its smoothness 
d polish, has an unfading look of youth. It might 
thought that the erection of new churches on the 
assical principle (taking it for granted that they re- 
md us more of Greek and Roman temples than of 
air own absurdity) would be favourable to the growth 
liberality. We do not think so. . We could 
icy the most liberal doctrines preached 500 years 
nce in churches precisely like those of our ancestors ; 
t these new, fine, heartless-looking, showy churches, 
ither one thing nor the other, have, to our eyes, an 
pearance of nothing but worldliness and a job.” And 
igh Hunt is speaking of a popular development of 
eek, or the architecture of the arch fettered by its 
herence to the Greek. 


It only remains to repeat that in point of construc- 
e genius the Gothic undoubtedly excels the Greek. 
is Mr. Gildard conveniently ignores, or would dis- 
dit as ‘‘ having strewed Europe with ruins.” I am 
spared to show that this is really only a piece of 
etical exaggeration. These ruins are the ruins mostly 
Classic buildings, and his destructive wedge is not 
ite so dangerous in the Pointed architecture. But I 
that pass, as I am defending the architecture of the 
wh from a yile aspersion. It will be found that the 
ins in question are mostly the ruins of structures 
yich were abandoned as no longer needed—which 
d been ravaged by the ruthless hands of war, or used 
quarries for other buildings. He will find many 
noble castled keep in ruins with no arch destroyer 
its walls. The fact is, as soon as a building is 
ffered to go into decay there are many influences at 
srk other than its own dynamics to bring it down, 
dwhich Ineed notspecify. Need [remind Mr. Gildard 
at if the arch be a destructive radical it is also a 
od conservative, supplying the defects inherent in 
e architecture of the lintel? Itis quite possible, by 
utment properly designed, to construct the arch and 
e yault so as to make them as durable as their 
aterial. So long as care is taken to preserve them, 
r cathedrals are likely to stand long enough. 


The architectural dynamics of the Gothic are its 
ory, and the expression of stability in a cathedral is 
rmore noble inits kind than the stability of the 
reek, Its structure is the counterpart of the mecha- 
sm and dynamics of the heavens, of the wisdom 
hich so adjusts the equilibrium of planetary motions 
at whilst careering with inconceivable velocity in 
ace the down of the thistle is not disturbed. It is 
ue the stability of our system may not last for ever, 
1d Gothic buildings may fall piecemeal to ruin faster 
an the Parthenon. But once ruinous and useless, 
€ sooner they go down the better in many instances. 
it be only kept in good repair and water-tight, Glas- 
yw Cathedral may outlast the Parthenon, always sup- 
sing that it be transplanted to the Molindinar, where 
e rain and fogs, and frosts and ice, and chemical 
fluences of S. Rollox smoke, will supply wedges 
ough, and drive them home just as effectually as the 
sepless thrust of the architecture of the arch.—I am, 
., ANOTHER PROTESTANT AND ARCHITECT. 


[We shall be unable to find space for a continuation 
this discussion. We have mislaid ‘“ Another Pro- 
stant and Architect’s” address. Will he kindly send 


again ?—ED,] 
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THE “BUILDING NEWS ” COMPETITIONS. 


Srr,—It has been no small satisfaction to me that 
the competitions which, with others, I have advo- 
cated, have proved so successful, more especially as 
they have been left almost entirely in the hands of 
correspondents and competitors. { am not aware of a 
more direct and effectual channel for helping forward 
young men of talent, or encouraging nobler senti- 
ment and chivalry in their ranks, or of ensuring clearer 
light upon those phases of architectural practice upon 
which they treat, than these BUILDING NEWS compe- 
titions. In their very nature they encourage deep and 
careful study, exercise of thought, facility of inven- 
tion, large and liberal ideas, good taste, successful 
planning, clever draughtsmanship, and, in fact, the 
chief elements which go to make up a successful archi- 
tect. The number of competitors shows how widely 
they are appreciated. Men—doubtless, mostly young 
men—from all parts of the kingdom, place themselves 
on one common platform, and surely it is no small 
honour to stand out in relief amongst so large a 
number selected from so vast a field. Moreover, they 
have already demonstrated, that notwithstanding the 
many superior opportunities for education which the 
metropolis affords, the best architectural talent in 
the kingdom is not necessarily centred in London. 

‘And now for another competition. About a month 
since interesting articles and letters appeared in the 
BurtpDInG News on the “Dawn of Thought in 
Church Design.” ‘Those articles were the outcome of 
the Leeds Church Congress, where with singular una- 
nimity amongst architects, clericals, and laymen, the 
condemnation of the present state of church architec- 
ture was loud and deep. Scarcely an individual could 
be found to defend a single feature of the pattern 
churches, which, designed, as they originally were, for 
Roman ritual, are evidently unsuited for the Protes- 
tant forms of worship. This, moreover, is fully ex- 
pressive of the ideas of the lay members of the 
church who take an intelligent view of ecclesiastical 
architecture ; and there are those who, with Professor 
Kerr, can see faint indications of a turn in ‘the tide. 

I know that there are those who may possibly hold 
up their hands in amazement at these views, but then 
we must remember that there is hardly a profession so 
utterly conservative, singular, and exclusive as the 
present race of church architects. There are men who 
are wrapt up with that clerical element whose chief 
support lies in a resuscitated architectural symbolism 
and other extraneous aids. The revival of Medieval 
architecture with Medieval ritual is a remarkable co- 
incidence, Fraternisation characterises the ritual archi- 
tect and the ritual clergyman. But there are other 
strongly defined and powerful sections of the church, 
and especially the Nonconformists, who have but little 
sympathy for their ideas. I say this much by way of 
introduction, because I am fully aware that those who 
look forward to a modification of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture may expect no aid or sympathy from the 
present race of church architects, who are only too 
thoroughly the slaves of precedent and custom. 

In compliance with your invitation I beg, therefore, 
to suggest that the next BUILDING News competition 
befor a town church. As there is little or no mate- 
rial difference in the ritual of the Established and Non- 
comformist Churches, the competition may be for 
either or both. The following conditions should be 
complied with :— 

1. Sittings for 1,200, cost £10,000. 

2. At least 96 per cent. to have a clear uninterrupted 
view of the pulpit. 

3. The most perfect proportions for acoustic effect. 

4, An unmistakeable ecclesiastical ‘‘ feeling ’’ to per- 
vade the architecture. 

Honour to the man who can successfully solve these 
four problems!—I am, &c., ads 


Srr,—In the event of a paucity of suggestions anent 
the above-mentioned, or a lack of better ones than 
the following, pray award them space and considera- 
tion:—1. A small church or chapel. 2. A free library 
and reading-room., 3. A literary and scientific or 
mechanics’ institute. 4. A tavern or small hotel. 
5, A public hall and offices. 6. Cemetery, chapels, 
lodges, and entrance gates. 7. A memorial tower. 
g. A suite of town offices. 9. A police and fire 
station, 10. A theatre. 11. A railway station. 12. 
An aquarium. 13. A shop front. 14. A club house. 
15. A bank. 16. A workhouse. 17. A lunatic asylum. 
18. A prison. 19. A row of almshouses. 20. Stabling. 
91. A farmstead. 22. A terrace. 23. A pair of 
residences. With a preference for priority of citation. 
—I am, &¢., F. 


Srr,—I have read your article on “ School Planning 
Competition,” and in accordance with your closing 
paragraph, inviting suggestions fora new competition, 
{ would say let us have alittle change from architectural 
subjects. I would suggest a prize for the best drawing 
of a chimney-shaft for carrying off the smoke, &c., from 
a factory. I should also suggest a prize for best essay 
on constructional ironwork and a prize for best iron 
roof of (say) 80ft. or 100ft. span.—I am, &c., 

J. ROBINSON. 


20, Highbury-crescent, Islington, N., Dec, 10. 


Srr,—In your impression of the 6th inst., after 
announcing the result of the BurnpinG News School 
Planning Competition, you invite suggestions for 
subjects for future competitions. You might, I think, 
give engineers a turn, and so I beg to suggest a bridge 
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across a wide river, necessitating a number of arches, 
with a certain headway and waterway, and sustaining 
a stipulated load per square foot ; and that it may be 
a bond jide engineering scheme there might be one or 
more opening spans. A railway over the bridge might 
be stipulated. I also beg to suggest that no coloured 
drawings be allowed, as m your last competition.— 
Iam, &c., J.O 

[Before receiving the above we intended to set on 
foot a civil engineering competition.—ED.] 


TO ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Srr,—The value of your publication is undoubtedly 
guaranteed by its very large and wide circulation, and 
its recognised usefulness to the professional man and 
the builder. Its value might yet, I think, be con- 
siderably enhanced if you could persuade the London 
and provincial architects, who from time to time supply 
you with lists of tenders for proposed works, to make 
arule of also giving the cubical contents of the build- 
ings contracted for, as did Messrs. Elliott & Warren, 
last week, for the new schools to be erected in Wood- 
pecker-road, New Cross, for the London School Board. 
The value of suchinformation, Iam sure, will be obvious 
to all professional men who are called upon to prepare 
drawings and estimates for works beyond their own 
immediate locality, and I trust the suggestion may 
not be deemed unreasonable, but may meet with a 


favourable response.—I am, &c., 
THOMAS CARTER. 


Trinity Cottage, Southfields, Leicester, Dec. 10. 


MEDLZVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Srr,—In your report last week of my essay, read 
before the Architectural Association on the 29th ult., 
the general theory is injured by a slight incorrectness 
in the following sentence :—* In the churches of Kent 
and Surrey, led, probably by the beautiful little church 
at Stone, bar tracery was first used, the consideration 
of which brought the author to the Decorated period, 
first, however, noticing a separate school existing at 
Wells, which shortly afterwards became engrafted on 
that of Godfrey de Lucy.” Now, there should be a 
full stop after the words “‘ Decorated period,” that 
being the end of the Early English * school” started 
by William of Sens, and at least a few words should 
have been given to the work of Godfrey de Lucy, the 
founder of the second “school,” before proceeding to 
speak of Wells Cathedral. ‘‘ The north porch of this 
cathedral,” moreover, “shows many (Norman) pecu- 
liarities,” the word ‘* Norman” being omitted in your 
report. Will you kindly insert this in your next im- 
pression.—I am, &c., KF. P. JOHNSON. 


12, Lucas-terrace, Alfred-street, Bow, Dec. 10. 
—__>———_- 


RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE BUILDING TRADES. 


1436. T. MAYNARD, Dawley, Middlesex, ‘“‘ Manufac- 
ture of bricks.’—Dated 11th May, 1872. 


This invention consists in reburning bricks which 
have been imperfectly burnt and known as place bricks 
and other red bricks in a kiln constructed of two 
parallel walls supported by buttresses, and having 
openings at the lower parts for the ignition of the 
fuel. The fuel employed is small coal, coke, and com- 
mon breeze, either combined or separately.. This fuel 
is also applicable to reburning in the ordinary clamp. 


1474. P. JENSEN, London, “ Construction of bridge 
piers, wharves, &c.” A communication.—Dated 
15th May, 1872. 

This invention consists in constructing a working 
platform for building bridges. The piers are cast in 
concrete round a hollow cylinder with outside screw 
threads. Somewhat similar means adapted for build- , 
ing wharves and docks. Means provided for raising 
the ground water, and for working under a low air 
pressure. A mode is described for obtaining a model 
or counterpart of the bottom of the sea, 


1518. W.C. HENDERSON, Walthamstow, Essex, ‘ Se- 
curing panes of window-glass.”—Dated 18th May, 
1872. 

A groove is prepared on each side of the middle of 
each sash bar under the edge of the glass for roof lights, 
and the panes are simply laid to overlap each other, or 
end to end, as the case may be, andare held in position 
by short cross pieces of metal or other material, 
covered or faced at or near their ends by suitable 
elastic material (indiarubber vulcanised or prepared). 
Each of the cross pieces is secured to the frame by a 
screw through the middle part of it, one end pressing 
on the glass at one side, and the other end on the glass 
at the other side of that bar, except those for the side 
sheets, which are single ended. The pieces of india- 
rubber are each formed wiih a shoulder or projection 
for use where one sheet or pane overlaps the other, that 
one part may press on the lower sheet and the other on 
the upper, or when the sheets or panes are placed end 
to end, these elastic pieces rest on the adjoining ends of 


both sheets or panes. 
—>——_- 


§. Green, of Manchester, writes :—“ Since your 
excellent article in the Burtpine News on the fre- 
quent accidents which occur in Manchester, three 
accidents have happened, viz., to a labourer employed 
at the new Insurance Buildings, Abbey-square ; to a 
stonemason at the new Town Hall; and to a joiner 
at a new warehouse in Bond-street.” 
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Intercommunication, 


—_—_>——_ 
QUESTIONS. 


(2724.]—Sketching Mouldings.—Will any one 
kindly inform me as to sketching mouldings? Ihave 
hitherto used a piece of copper wire, softened, but this 
does not answer well.—S. S. H. 

[2725.)—Groins.—Could any of your practical 
readers inform me how the bricks should be cut at the 
groin points of Gothic arches? Can the bricks be cut 
to bond at the groin point? Is the groin point a 


straight mortar joint? I perceive in stone groins the 
angles are worked out of a solid bonder, as per sketch. 
Can brickwork be done the same? A sketch showing 
the manner how the brick is cut would oblige.— 
PORTSMOUTH. 


[2726.]—The Architectural Dictionary.—Can 
any of your numerous readers give me any information 
relative to the Architectural Dictionary, whether there 
is any prospect of another part and index being pub- 
lished >—H. C. I. 


[2727.]—Xylotecnigraphy.—About a year or so 
ago a notice of the above process, as practised by 
Messrs. Trollope, appeared in the Bur~prnG NEws. 
Can any of your readers supply me with the details 
of the process as applied to the natural wood? ‘ An 
Experienced Workman” shortly afterwards noticed 
the process, saying it was not at all new, and promised 
to explain it, but I have not been able to find his ex- 
planation. Would he do so now, or explain the pro- 
cess known to himself?—J. §. 


REPLIES. 


[2697.|—Colours to Represent Materials.— 
Your correspondent ‘‘M. B. A.” gives you a list of 
tints which he says have been used for some time in 
his office. I am glad to hear it, as, having myself 
originally arranged them above a year ago I, of course, 
recommend them, The chief value of the selection is 
this, that the tints serve well for both section and sur- 
face. Used deeply for sections, and faintly, if at all, 
for surfaces (or “elevational” parts), they pretty 
well résemble the natural colours of the materials. 
“M. B. A.” gives the mode of mixing the tints with 
some half-dozen ordinary office’ colours—gamboge, 
burnt sienna, sepia, indigo, Prussian blue, and lake. 
He ought also to have named the tints for such as 
prefer buying them ready-made of a colourman, They 
are as follows :— 

BrRiIcK.—Venetian red. 

BRONZE.—Sap green. 

Brass.—Gamboge. 

ConcRETE.—Any gray mottle. 

Cuay.—Burnt umber. 

CEMENTS.—Sepia. 

CorreR.—Deep orange chrome. 

Eartu.—Purple brown. 

FIR AND PINE (rough).—Raw sienna. 

FIR AND PINE (wrought).—Burnt sienna. 

Guass.—Prussian green. 

IRON (cast).—Payne’s gray. 

IRon (wrought).—Prussian blue. 

LEAD.—Blue black. 

ManoGany.—Purple madder. 

Oak.—Brown pink. 

OLD BuILDINGS.—Neutral tint, 

PLASTER:—Violet. 

STONE (rough).—Light India ink. 

Sronz (wrought).—Lighter India ink, or speckle, 

SLATE.—Sage green, 

TILES.—Light red. 

WatTER.—Emerald green. 

—W. Y. 


{2697.]—Colours to Represent Materials.— 
In reply to the query of ‘‘ One Intended for the Pro- 
fession,” I senda list of colours. ‘T. C. H.” is wrong 
in recommending that the tints should be mixed to- 
gether ; it is much better for them to be ready-made 
colours if possible. “‘M. B. A.” has not fallen into 
this error so much, but several of his colours are only 
fit for auctioneers, builders, or estate agents :— 

Brick.—Venetian red. 

Brass.— Gamboge. 

CrEMENTS.—Indian ink. 

ConcrETE.—Sepia. 

Fir, Pine, ok DEAL.—Burnt umber. 

‘ GuLAss.—Indigo with sepia externally, Prussian blue 
internally. 

IRON (cast),—Prussian blue. 

IRon (wrought).—Indigo. 

LEAD.—Indigo with Indian ink. 
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ManoGany.—Purple madder. 

Oax.—Brown pink. 

PuastTeR.—Neutral tint. 

SLavTE.—Prussian blue with Indian ink. 

STONE.—Yellow ochre. A 

TrrEs.—Indian red with a little burnt umber. 

—H. W. P. 

[2700.]—Surveying.—In his reply to my question 
“Karl” did not state whether the results obtained by 
the formula given by him were strictly or approxi- 
mately accurate. To take an instance of a triangle 
whose sides are 236, 250, and 236 links enclosing a 
quarter of an acre, the result obtained by ‘‘ Karl’s” 
formula would be 0a. Ir. 44p., which would not be 
correct enough for practical purposes. Also, by the 
same formula, the length of the perpendicular of an 
equilateral triangle is equal to the length of one of its 
sides, which is impossible.—C. W. F. 


(2700./—Surveying.—The great worth of your 
Intercommunication column being the generally inva- 
riable accuracy of the information given, I have hoped 
to see a correction of the reply to the above by “Karl” 
in. your impression of the 29th ult. In the first place, 
information was specially asked as to obtaining the 
area without plotting, so that the first half of the 
reply was superfluous; and in the second place, the 
second half is entirely erroneous, for except in a right- 
angled triangle the proportion AB: AC:: BD: BC (BD 
being the perpendicular from the vertex on the base) 
does not hold. Practically, the sides alone being given, 
the formula quoted by ‘C. W. F.” would be employed 
to find the area; although it would be possible, by 
the use of various trigonometrical ratios, to find any 
one of the angles (A, for instance), and then make use 
of the equation area = } bc sin. A.—T. H. E. 

[2705.]|—Barytes in Paint.—Barytes in paint is 
an adulteration used in white lead, and lessens the 
body of the colour. Its presence may be tested by 
taking some of the adulterated white lead and adding 
thereto nitric acid in solution; if there is no barytes, 
all of the paint will be dissolved ; but if there is, a sedi- 
ment of barytes is left, which will not dissolve in 
nitric acid, whereas white lead will—CHEMICcUS. 


[2713.]—To Prevent Echo.—Although I have not 
much faith in the nostrums which teem in the news~ 
papers of the United States, there was one, if I mis- 
take not, recently quoted in the BurtpING NEwsS 
which might be worth trying on the church at Harlow. 
The remedy proposed consisted in stretching wires 
across the building so as to break the waves of sound. 
There were no particulars given beyond stating that 
the wires must be placed so as to catch or intercept 
the voice, and this might be ascertained in a few trials. 
—AN AMATEUR. 


[2717.]|—Best Material for Taking Rubbings. 
—Impressions of the ancient incised stones, to which 
I presume your correspondent ‘An Old Subscriber” 
refers, are taken by means of thin unsized cartridge- 
paper, damped and pressed on to the stone by means 
of a silk handkerchief. Impressions are thus obtained 
which, if allowed to dry undisturbed, are not easily 
effaced. Rubbings of monumental brasses are best 
taken by means of the “‘heel- ball” used by shoemakers. 
—ANTIQUARIAN. 


[2719.]—Cleaning Walls.—Take a piece of flat 
smooth freestone and rub wlth water. An old wipe 
may do the dusting.—RustTicus, Cumberland. 

(2722.]—Brickmaking.—Sea-sand will do very 
wellif it be blown to mix the clay with, but the 
common soft sand laying near low water is useless. I 
should prefer house ashes, which will adulterate the 
clay and spare the fuel, and will also be likely to secure 
abetter brick—a great desideratum.—Rusticus, Cum- 
berland. 

[2722.)—Brickmaking.—Sea-sand is objectionable 
on account of the salt it contains. If used, it must 
be thoroughly washed, but even then the bricks would 
probably effloresce.—J. 8. 


os 
CHIPS. 


The foundation stone of a new Baptist Chapel was 
laid at Maidenhead on Tuesday week. The dimen- 
sions are 51ft. by 31ft., the accommodation will be 
for 280 persons on the floor, and the gallery another 
200. There is also to be a lecture room, large 
enough for eighty people, together witha vestry. 
The architectis Mr. Vardy, and the builder Mr. 
Woodbridge. 


A new church, dedicated to S. Augustine, is to. be 


commenced in Halifax in the spring, from the designs 


of Mr. Waterhouse. 


Arrangements have been completed for erecting a 
window tothe memory of the late Sir John Her- 
schel, in the parish church of Hawkhurst, Kent. 
The subject of the window is to be the ‘ Wise Men 
of the East Following the Guiding Star to the Place 
of the Nativity.” The cost will be about £160. 


_ On Monday the foundation stone of the new church 
of 8. Paul, Harrow-road, Paddington, was laid. 
The church is erecting, from designs by Mr. E. H. 
Blackburne, in the Gothic style, and will accommo- 
date 300 worshippers. 


A new Evangelical Union Church was opened in 
Galashiels on Sunday last. The church was designed 
by Mr. Frank Lynes, a local architect. 


A company has been formed at Clitheroe, with a 
capital of £3,000, for the purpose of erecting a public 
hall.. The design has been entrusted to Mr. William 
8. Varley, architect, Blackburn. 
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Soctery or ANTIQUARIES OF LonDoN 
Thursday week the Rev. W. C. Lukis, M.A., F 
rector of Wath, near Ripon, read a paper resp 
the construction of French Chambered Bar 
This was intended to be the ‘first of two or 
papers on Rude Stone Monuments. The 
object on Thursday was to correct three pre: 
errors :—1. That some of the tombs were 
as now, ‘‘free standing”—.e., formed of 
stones, supporting flat roofs, as we now see 
standing on the natural surface, wholly 
never having had any artificial envelopn 
earth. 2. Thatsome of the tombs had their ro 
slabs always, as now, supported at one end o 
or more uprights, and the other end resting 
ground. These have been denominated by | 
antiquaries ‘‘Demi-dolmens,” and by English 
fast dolmens.” 38. That some stone chamber: 
erected on the top of their artificial mounds, and: 
always partly or wholly exposed to view. 
paper was copiously illustrated with large dia 
drawn to scale. It was in part intended to 
review of arecent work on the ‘‘Rude Stone M 
ments in all Countries,” by Mr. Fergusson, 
whose conclusions with reference to French 
ments Mr. Lukis entirely dissented. 


Tur American Socrery or Cryvm Ener 
—The eighth annual meeting of this society 
held on the twentieth anniversary. of its foun 
November 6 last, at the society’s rooms, 63, Wil 
street, New York. Papers as follows were preset 
—‘ Record of some Experiments showing 
Character and Position of Neutral Axes as 
Polarised Light,” by Louis Nickerson, C.E., of 
Louis, Mo. ‘ Coal Cutting Machinery in Engl: 
by T. Guilford Smith, C.E., of Lansingburgh, 
and ‘ Alcohol as an Illuminator in the Conde 
Atmosphere of New York Caisson, East River Bri 
by Francis Collingwood, C.E. The annual rep 
the Board of Direction upon the affairs of the 
with brief memoirs of two of the members who 
during the year, was read. The next and f 
annual convention of the society will be held a 
Louisville, Ky., May 14 and 15 next. 


Inrerestinc Discoverres In THE ALD 
Isuanps.—Dr. W. H. Dall, of the U.S. Coast § 
vey, has been making explorations of late among 
Aleutian Islands, and has discovered various rema 
of prehistoric natives, such as lamps, knives, spo¢ 
arrow-heads, hearthstones, and skeletons. Aro 
the sites of ancient villages he found several sp 
mens of peculiar ways of burial. In certain place 
a sort of cave was formed under overhanging rod) 
and here were put the bodies of the dead, preserve 
and gaily dressed. Some of them were cover 
entirely with wooden armour. Occasionally, 
cave had a theatrical appearance ; the bodies 
nowned hunters were placed in canoes, armed, : 
apparently rowing. Women were represented en 
gaged in the labours of their lives—sewing, dr 
skins, or holding their children; and old men 
seated about the walls, seeming to beat the drum 
whose rough music their fellows once da 
winter. A few years ago Captain E. G. Fast, 
U.S. Army, made a very extensive search in Ala 
for similar records of a now forgotten people, 
brought to New York a magnificent collection of 
cimens of curious armour, clothing, or 
domestic utensils, weapons, &c. 


CLEANLINESS AT THE East Enp.—At the 
meeting of the Whitechapel District Board of Work 
it was resolved unanimously that to require com 
pliance with the regulations authorised by th 
of Trade with regard to the fittings for a ¢ 
supply of water will entail costs so excessive 
become oppressive. At the last meeting of the 
end Old Town Vestry it was also unani 
resolved, ‘That, notwithstanding the advantagé 
which may be expected to arise from a constant su] 
ply of water in this district, the regulations adopte 
by the Board of Trade are so unsatisfactory, 
would lead to such an enormous expense, ali 
source of such annoyance, that the Vestry aie 
Metropolitan Board will resist them, even to re: 

a constant supply on such vexatious condition 
The Vestry of §. George’s-in-the-East haye als 
agreed to a similar resolution. nie 

Scrence anp Art Dxrparrment.—The Jes 
of the Committee of Council on Education having 
by a minute, dated the 8rd dayvof January, 186% 
offered prizes, viz. :—One sum of £50, three sums ¢ 
£40, five sums of £30, ten sums of £20, and twent 
sums of £10, to the head masters of the schools ¢ 
art in the United Kingdom in which the genet 
amount of work, considered with reference to th 
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iber of students under instruction, should be 
id after the examinations to be most satisfactory ; 
having had the results of this year’s examina- 
laid before them, awarded the above prizes as 
ws:--Louisa Gann, Bloomsbury, £50; John 
cer, S.. Martin’s, £40; Charles D. Hodder, 
iburgh (male), £40; A. A. Bradbury, Hanley, 
; W. J. Muckley, Manchester, Royal Institute, 
; D. W. Raimbach, Birmingham, £30; J. P. 
on, Stoke-upon-Trent, £30; J. S. Rawle, F.S.A., 
tingham, £30; William H. Sounes, Sheffield, 
; John Anderson, Coventry, £20; George A. 
vart, West London, £20; Robert Greenlees, 
gow, £20; T. C. Simmonds, Derby, £20; John 
‘kes, Lambeth, £20; W. H. Stopford, Halifax, 
; Edward R. Taylor, Lincoln, £20; Wm. Cosens 
,, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, £20; R. C. Pucket, 
D., Leeds (Mechanics’ Institute), £20; W. C. 
r, Sunderland, £20; John Kemp, Gloucester, 
; 8. F. Mills, S. Thomas’s Charterhouse, £10 ; 
}. Thompson, Warrington, £10; M. Sullivan, 
dal, £10; T. M. Lindsay, Belfast, £10; Susan 
Ashworth, Edinburgh (female), £10; Joseph 
ris, Salisbury, £10; A. Stevenson, Keighley, 
; John Bentley, Birkenhead, £10; Joseph 
nedy, Aberdeen, £10; E. Stanley Burchett, 
tminster, £10; G. Theaker, Burslem, £10 ; 
id Jones, Dudley, £10; A. Fisher, Brighton, 
; C. Swinstead, North London, £10; S. F. 
s, Spitalfields, £10 ; Edwin Lyne, Dublin (Royal 
ety), £10; John N. Smith, Bristol, £10 ; James 
Birkmyer, Exeter, £10; Z. Pritchard, Manches- 
(Grammar Scheol), £10. 


HE LARGEST BONDED WAREHOUSE IN Lonpon. 
he Japanese Ambassador and suite on Tuesday 
ected ‘ Butler’s Wharf,” Shad Thames (the 
est bonded warehouse in the Port of London), 
spent several hours in traversing the floors and 
mining the various classes of goods stored. 
y expressed their admiration of the new ware- 
3es, and seemed much interested in watching the 
ding works in progress, having ascended to the 
rest scaffolding for the purpose. This wharf has 
ontage of over 500ft., or about one-tenth of a 
, on the river, with a landing stage the whole 
th for large steam vessels. The storage area 
seds ten acres. At the close of the inspection, 
,. Hutchins, Esq. (Murray & Hutchins, Birchin- 
), introduced the architects, Messrs. Tolley & 
e, who handed a perspective view of the wharf 
buildings to the visitors. 


omp.—The Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst of 
dber 25, states that Signor Rosa’s excavations 
he Roman Forum have been crowned with the 
t brilliant success. About the beginning of 
tember a portion of a Roman bas-relief was found 
he corner where rises a middle-age tower. At 
different portions of this tower (to which they 
ear to have served as supports hidden by other 
erial) are now disclosed arow of portions of wall 
ipying from twelve to fifteen metres, decked on 
h sides with costly sculptures, which have ap- 
antly served for the decoration of the rostrum. 
se marble reliefs would display to the eyes of the 
ple standing below a historically arranged series 
notable events having relation to the Forum. 
: position in which they have been found opens a 
h field to topographical conjecture and inquiry, 
Ist the reliefs are of the greatest importance, not 
y on account of their historical content, but on 
unt of the brilliant quality of their execution, 
ich appears to belong to the last bright epoch of 
ek artin Rome. It is proposed to send the reliefs 
he Vienna Exhibition. 


jocieTy oF EncGinrERS.—The annual general 
ting of the society was held on Monday evening 
, for the election of the Council and officers for 
ensuing year, Mr. Jabez Church, President, in 
chair. After the usual routine business of the 
‘ting had been disposed of, the balloting lists were 
\ded to the scrutineers, who ultimately reported 
tthe choice of the members had fallen on Mr. 
irch as President (who was thus unanimously 
ted a second time to that position); Messrs. J. 
Adams, W. MacGeorge, and V. Pendred, 
‘Vice-Presidents. Eight other members of 
cil were also elected. Mr. A. Williams 
3 re-elected Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, and 
.J. Walker was elected Auditor. It was an- 
mced that the Council had awarded premiums of 
ks to the following members, for papers read by 
m during the past session, viz.:—Mr. E. G. 
rtholomew, Mr. W. H. Fox, and Mr. H. Davey. 
ordial vote of thanks was passed to the President 
1 Council for the past year, as well as to the 
retary, the acknowledgment of which closed the 
ceedings.—At a meeting held on Monday week, 
. Jabez Church, President, in the chair, Mr. W. 
Fox read a paper “On Continuous Railway 


Brakes.” The author, in the first place, considered 
the conditions which a continuous brake should fulfil, 
and which he set forth in detail. He then investi- 
gated the retarding force required to stop a train 
within a given distance, which, he showed, varied 
greatly under the varying conditions of railway 
traffic. His general conclusion, however, was.that a 
retarding foree of 18 per cent. of the weight of a 
train travelling at the rate of sixty miles per hour 
would stop it within a distance of 220 yards in or- 
dinary weather. The author then discussed the 
question of wood versus cast-iron brake blocks, his 
opinion being that cast iron blocks were the better 
of the two, because with them the friction was more 
constant than with wood blocks, and was higher in 
feggy and wet weather, when brake power was most 
needed. Mr. Fox then went on to describe, by the 
aid of a set of elaborate diagrams, the chain brake of 
Messrs. Wilkin & Clarke, and the hydraulic brake 
of Mr. Barker, pointing out the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of each system. The author con- 
sidered that every locomotive and carriage should be 
fitted with sufficient brake power to enable a train 
running at the rate of sixty miles per hour, on a 
level line, to be brought to a state of rest within a 
distance of 220 yards in ordinary weather. He 
further advocated the interference of the legislature 
in compelling this, on the score of public safety. 
The limits of a paper not permitting the author to 
describe all the systems of brakes in practical opera- 
tion, he observed that having been able to describe 
only the chain and hydraulic brakes, he reserved 
descriptions of the atmospheric and electric brakes 
for asecond paper. An animated discussion followed 
the reading of Mr. Fox's very practical paper, in 
which several railway engineers and others interested 
in the promotion of public safety in railways took 
part. 


Betrasr ArcurrecturAL AssocraTion. — A 
meeting of the above society was held at the Museum 
on Monday evening, 9th inst. There was a large 
attendance of members, Mr. Thomas Turner in the 
chair. An interesting paper was read by Samuel 
P. Close, A.R.I.A.L, on ‘*Measured Drawings,” 
showing the advantages to be gained by the measuring 
up, and close study of, good examples of ancient 
architectural work. The paper was illustrated by a 
large number of admirable drawings. Some of the 
members present added considerably to the interest 
of the evening’s proceedings by discussing various 
matters connected with the above subject. 


Teswicu Scnoot Boarp.—At the meeting of this 
board on Friday week Mr. Smith, builder, attended to 
inform the Board that he had made.a mistake in his 
tender for the erection of the California and S. 
Clement Schools. The Board ultimately resolved 
that the motion of last week receiving the tender of 
Mr. Smith for the erection of Trinity-street School 
he rescinded, and that the next lowest tender—Mr. 
Cunnold’s—for £689, be accepted, and that the 
tender of Mr. Luff, for the erection of California 
School for the sum of £993 10s. be received. 

. —_—>—— 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
MonpDAy.—RoOYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS.—‘ On the Old Hallsin the Neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester.” By C. H. 
Heathcote, Associate. 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
Annual General Meeting. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—SocieTy oF ARTS.—‘‘ On Russia : 
her Industries, Commerce, and Means of 
Communication.” By Professor Leone 
Levi. 8 p.m. 
ES ae 
CHIPS. 

The Manchester School Board have decided on 
selecting six architects to compete for the new schools 
they purpose to erect. 

New York is to have an Industrial Exposition that 
is to be permanent, anda Crystal Palace is to be 
erected for the purpose near Central Park, a lot 
haying been bought for 1,700,000 dols. General 
Dix and other leading men have the project in charge. 

A new chapel at the Brentford Union was opened 
for divine worship on the first Sunday in Advent. 
The chapel is built to accommodate about 300. The 
chancel, the space in front, and the passage down 
the nave are neatly payed with encaustic tiles. 

The partial strike of the labourers employed in 
the erection of the new Town Hall, Albert-square, 
Manchester, is atan end. All the men, with very 
few exceptions, have returned to work, after being 
on strike for oneday. Their demand of }d. per hour 
advance in their wages was not acceded to, but 4d. 
more per hour to skilled workmen was granted. 

A piece of ground measuring 30ft. by 18ft. in a 
narrow-street abutting on Cheapside, has just been 
let at a rental of nearly £160 per annum. This is 
the more remarkable, as any building erected on the 
ground can only have light from the front. 


Grade AWetvs. 


TENDERS. 


BRIGHT WALTHAM.—For the erection of a new rectory 
house at Bright Waltham, for the Rey. H. F. Howard, 
exclusive of bricks and the materials of present rectory. 
Mr. Edwin Dolby, architect, Abingdon :— 

Bryan (ACCEPted).....ecveeseseres shades sneak iam ssvvcee LLOIO 


BURMARSH.—For the erection of a new rectory house at 
Burmarsh, for Rev. H. C. Brockhardt. Plans by Messrs. 
Whitley & Fry, architects and surveyors :— 

Edward (accepted) .......serccccccccccsessereerscsees +. £300 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—For erecting schools at Benwick, 


Cambridgeshire. Mr. William Smith, architect, John- 

street, Adelphi, London:— 
PRIMI. sass cateak ose aoaanana Sheddnereri tees caastekuGoy .Die & 
Hutchinson ..,...... pscospuas ecsepsakcetus 1439 0 0 
Downs .....0.06. eaeyehnuconyepebpsbsssasesnetion - 1400 0 0 
Bennett ,......ccsvssecepescees eee Ee We 
Bennett Bros. ..%....cesceee Re scepter aerate a) 
Swann (accepted) ......sesee aataeesasees - 1240 0 0 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—For building a new rectory house at 
Benwick, Cambridgeshire, Mr. William Smith, architect, 
John-street, Adelphi :— 

Fast 
Bennett,.......c.cerons Jansen as 
Bateman (accepted) ....recceccersesereees ieaesacosaa 


HARPENDEN.—For the erection of a house at Harpenden, 
Herts, for Mr. Jas. Mardell. Mr. J. Shilock, architect :— 
Wells (accepted) ..c..cccccccceseee smuaeenens ~ £850 2 0 
HoLtowAy.—For the erection of schools in Cottenham- 
road, Holloway, forthe School Boardfor London. Mr. Lacy 
W. Ridge, architect. Quantities by Mr. L. C. Riddett:— 


Newman & Mann .......cccccrsccccsscsserssesesceves £7249 
Nightingale ........ NS ens AA LT ee . 7189 
Williams & Son ........ sabccudaisiguoetae Natancpanpeemelnen au 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. .ss.cccccseeseseeeseeees 4 ccatogg a) AD ORU 
Roberts .......s00008 Saeadatee fy irda icappadante downass, GOES: 
Adamson & SOD .....scecssevvee Lavantsciigesdnsaseaads 6941 
D. King & SOn.....cseccerseecesteeessccssvensnenerenes - 6892 
Id CH ip ccunncenaecebesscerds Skadden in @¢cetasen<tannaeues i ibo0 
Patman & Fotheringham .....c.csseesseerereeeee 6710 
Niblett & Son ......ssccccscese FS RS eA ere 6630 
Scrivener & White........ccccceccceccsccessscsoes . 6471 


IpswicH.—For the erection of S. Clement’s Infants’ 
School, Ipswich, for the Ipswich School Board:— 


Bennett ...rccccccovcscsees aduasags<cesapesaea +. £805 0 0 
Mirfey ....scccoccccsscescsscesescesoee a4 850 0 0 
GATING ccccosenes 759 0 0 
Gibbons ...... 725 0 0 
ODNNOINA jcccscnrceenerasscerons aeaaaad 689 0 0 
Smith (accepted) 582 9 0 


Ipswicu.—For the erection of S. John’s School, Cali- 
fornia, Ipswich :— 


GDDONS, 0... ccsesccscosenvoeseescescccsvsrecs wee £1248 10 0 
Girling .......secersceceorevcsccenseasscers wwe 1228.0 0 
Bennett. 1014 0 0 
Cunnold. 997 0 0 
Natit cnctecsbeseusesses 993 16 6 
Smith (accepted).......sereereeee eee Petco « ,00¢, 1676 


LINCOLNSHIRE.—For erecting schools at Weston-hills, 
Lincolnshire, Mr. William Smith, architect, 10, John- 
street, Adelphi, London :— 

Moore (accepted) ........ povpaueneentans ceoschccsesacads Sonu 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—For erecting schools at Spalding Marsh, 
Lincolnshire. Mr. William Smith, architect, John-street, 
Adelphi, London :— 

Moore (ACCEpted) ....escsccrrereecceosseerenessrsseseees LOGS 

LoNpoN.—For the erection of a warehouse in S. Bride- 
street, Ludgate-circus, London, E.C. (exclusive of fittings). 
Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect :— 


Perry & Co. (late)....ccccccccccsscerses cscusedsspussabseaeeny 
Browne & Robdimson........ccccccccsccsessecsccscene <- 2209 
Kelly Brothers,....ssssscssecsscsseresseesevesssens écvanl DLS 
Crockett....cccccsscccecccsscsccscccosccescserse Py Say « 2045 
Wale .......cceceeccccceccscereesccscensscvercccssseces - 1996 
Scrivener & W. sose A9DE 
Elkington* vetdes Loe 


* Amended tender (ad 
accepted. 

Lonpon.—For additions to ‘“‘The Castle,” Woodside, 
near Torrington Park Station, for W. B. Jones, Esq. :— 


itional roof story), £2025 net, 


Blease .....cce000 se aaepdipwsath ss pakiehband aeapepaalabea «+2. £890 
TiO WIS: .epecccccesecepons 2 a 846 
FHOldINg ..ecccccoererccrseceressecarsssesssseresssceesens 799 
Strange ccrcsecccrsccceseecssecessersesssavssvereeseeseers 791 
Hingston 749 
Petley ..scrccoessccoeseseecescccsscescosses ces 725 
Jackson 723 
Webster ........ 650 
McLean 647 
ISCRIG. Cccanessunccpenvone “ee et 620 
Watkins .....c.ccsceseess Alebtbhe errr 610 
Pryors Brothers.......cccsscsesecsecserseescnsesesaneeene 580 
WATT, .cccorcscccrccscese Datbcppemnseas écbapsepbromr oxincsans ss 535 
BulfOrdscceoccscessccess ee Or canarary aes tane sada aoe 364 


WILDERSPOOL.—F or addition to the Brewery at Wilder- 
spool, for Messrs. Greenall & Co. Mr. R. Davison, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Messrs. Curtis & Son:— 


Wight: .......ccccsseeee seastaddeunaneseteal wee. £4960 0 0 
Gibson & SOD.......cscseseecseseecseeeeeeses 4830 0 0 
Collin & Son (accepted)....... <esaibganehoaly 4399 4 0 


WANDSWoRTH.—For the erection of a house in Portin- 
scale-road, Wandsworth, for W. H. Withall, Esq. Messrs. 
Lee Brothers & Pain, architects. Quantities a i 


ATIES ....scececsoeses densbeas slasasuh tens cwaprecessnsnnavee® 2175 
Pain ...0006 kaguscpucansenevtenvnnaneteqneiase 2170 
THOMPSON.....e00008 Sapaesed ante deo sock dea seacuessscees ° 

AVISS Gy CO...crccsccrcscrccereverecascrsoneesces 


—_—_.»—— 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the largest 
and best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stoye Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & Gs SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Agents for London and 
Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIGGLESWADE. — For designs for altering and 
enlarging the Town Hall and Offices. A premium of 
20 guineas will be given for the best design.—Mr. T. 
J. Hooper, Solicitor, Biggleswade, Beds. 


CARLISLE PuBLIC HALL Company, January 15, 
1873.—¥or plans for the proposed building.—Mr. C. 
Vynne, Hon. Sec., 1, English-street, Carlisle. 


CnersteR UNION, February 1, 1873.—For designs 
and estimates for a new workhouse to accommodate 
500 male and female inmates, with the requisite offices, 
&c. Premium of £100 for the best, and £50 for the 
second best design.—Mr. William Keartland, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Chester. 


CROWLE (Lincolnshire), January 1, 1873.—For 
plans, accompanied by specifications and estimates, for 
school buildings to accommodate 175 boys, 175 girls, 
and 100 infants. A premium of £5 will be given for 
the best and most economical plan.—Mr. T. T. Pearson, 
Clerk to the School Board, Crowle. 


LLANELLY ScHooL BOARD, January 1, 1873.—For 
plans of school buildings, for the accommodation of 
800 children, at Brynmawr, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Elementary Education Act. The 
estimate not to exceed £3 per head. A premium of 
£15 will be paid for the plan approved of.—Messrs. 
Cox, Davies, & Browne, Solicitors, Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. 


THE CARLISLE DI0ocESAN CHURCH EXTENSION 
Sociery, January 81, 1873.—For plans for a mountain 
chapel, suitable for 100 persons. Two prizes of 
twenty and fifteen guineas for the best designs. This 
competition is open to architects residing in Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire only. — Rey. 
Canon Shipman, Vicarage, Aspatria, Cumberland ; 
and Rev. Canon Stock, Rectory, Windermere. 


THE NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL BOARD, January 27, 
1873.—For designs for two new schools, with class- 
rooms and out-offices. One of the schools is to be 
built in Spring-lane, and is to accommodate 650 chil- 
dren; the other in Vernon-terrace, and is to accommo- 
date 500 children. The architect whose design shall be 
selected will be appointed to superintend the erection 
of the buildings.—Mr. J. B. Hensman, Solicitor, 
Northampton ; Offices of the Board, 6, S. Giles-street. 


VIENNA, December 31.—For designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff. Prizes of £300. £200, and £100 to be awarded to 
the three best designs.—The Committee of the Tegett- 
hoff Monument, Vienna. 


—>—__. 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR. BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


BERWICK HARBOUR, December 23.—For the con- 
struction of a wet dock and other works.—Messrs. 
D. & T. Stevenson, Engineers, 84, George-street, 
Edinburgh. 

BLACKBURN, December 23.—For the supply of 
labour and materials to the Corporation.—Mr. C. G. 
H. Beck, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn. 


BorouGuH oF LEEDS, December 21.—For horse hire 
for street-sweeping machines, water-carts, and scaven- 
ging-carts; and for watering Hunslet, Bramley, and 
Stanningley for six months.—Mr, C, A. Curwood, 
Town Clerk, Leeds. 


BRADFORD (Shipley Fields Estate), December 21,— 
For the erection of thirteen houses in Aireville-road. 
—Messrs. Hope & Jardine, Architects, Exchange- 
buildings, Bradford. 


BRiTIsH CoLuMBIA, January 15, 1873.—For the 
construction of the Esquimalt Graving Dock.—Mr. G. 
U. Walkem, Chief Commissioner, Land and Works, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


CAERSALEM, December 27.—For enlarging and 
improving the Baptist Church.—Mr. Llewellyn Davies, 
Bryngelly House, near Swansea. 


GREAT WESTERN RarLway, December 18.—For 
the construction of a goods warehouse and bonded 
store at Hockley, near Birmingham.—Mr. F. G. 
Saunders, Secretary, Paddington Station. 


HAVERFORDWEST, December 16.—¥For the erection 
of boys’, girls’, and infant schools, outbuildings, and 
boundary walls. Also master’s and mistress’s resi- 
dences, &¢c., to be built at Prendergast.—Michael White, 
Clerk to the Board, Haverfordwest. 


HAVERFORDWEST, December 16.—For the works 
required in the erection of boys’, girls’, and infant 
schools, &c., at Prendergast, for the Haverfordwest 
School Board.—Mr. T. P. Reynolds, architect, Hill- 
street, Harverfordwest. 


HUDDERSFIELD ScHOoL BoarD, December 30,— 
For the erection of Lindley Oaks School.—Mr. C. 
Fowler, Architect, 35, Estate-buildings, Huddersfield. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL ScHooL BoaRpD, December 
16.—For the erection of a block of school buildings in 
Daltry-street.—D. J. O'Donoghue, Clerk to the Board, 
Town Hall, Hull. 


Lerps, December 17.—Contract No. 2: For the 
construction of two forty horse-power engines, 
machinery, pumps, girders, columns, tanks, &c. Con- 
tract No.3: For the erection of mill, boiler-house, 
engine-house, &¢c.—Alfred M. Fowler, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Leeds. 


LEEDS, December 19.—For the erection of a new 
drying-kiln, and for raising a malt-kiln another story. 


Messrs. Wilson & Baile , Architects, Central Market- 
buildings, Leeds, ae ; 
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LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, Dee: 17. 
For taking down a portion of the existing passenger 
station at Macclesfield, and building a new one on the 
site.— District Engineer’s Office, Crewe. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY Com- 
PANY, December 18.—For the construction of a new 
eugine-shed at Carnforth.—Mr. S. B. Worthington, 
Engineer’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, December 19. 
—For the erection of stone walls and iron fencing on 
the Victoria Embankment.—Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, 
Engineer to the Board, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


MIDLAND RArILWwAy, December 16.—For the con- 
struction of additional cellars under the S. Pancras 
Station.—Mr. Swain, Engineer’s Office, S. Pancras 
Goods Station. 


NARBERTH ROAD AND MAENCLOCHOG RAILWAY, 
December 16.—For the construction of a single line of 
railway, with approaches, conveniences, &c., from the 
Great Western Railway to Rosebush Slate Quarry.— 
Mr. M. T. Macdougall Smith, 1, Chapel-place, Duke- 
street, Westminster, S.W. 


Ross ScHoout Boarp, December 18.—For the erec- 
tion of schools to accommodate 420 children.—Mr. 
Rudge Rootes, Bank Offices, Ross. 


SHIPLEY FIELDS EsraTe (near Bradford), Dec. 21. 
—For the erection of a terrace of twelve houses in 
Aireville-road, Frizinghall.—Mr. George Smith, Archi- 
tect, 9, Market-street, Bradford. 

SKIPTON WATERWORKS, December 30.—For the 
construction of a storage reservoir and other works,— 
Mr. J. Varley, C.E., Swadford-street, Skipton. 


SKIPTON WATERWORKS, December 30.—For the 
delivery, at the Skipton Railway Station, of 12in. iron 
pipes, &c., to be cast vertically.—Mr. J. Varley, C.E., 
Swadford-street, Skipton. 


SMALLBRIDGE, December 21.—For tenders and 
specifications for an organ for the Congregational 
Church.—Mr. Isaac Schofield, S. Jokn’s-terrace, Small- 
bridge, near Rochdale, 


SoHo, December 20.—For the erection of a new 
school in Crown-street, and a new north aisle to 
S. Mary’s Church.—Messrs. Slater & Carpenters, Archi- 
tects, 4, Carlton-chambers, 4, Regent-street, Waterloo- 
place, S.W. 

STAFFORD, December 26.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Shire Hall.—Mr. R. Griffiths, Architect, 
57A, Greengate-street, Stafford. 

THE LEEDS TRAMWAYS CoMPANY, December 21.— 
For paving a portion of the Headingley-road.—Engi- 
neer’s Office, 3, Park-row, Leeds. 

TODMORDEN, December 24.—For the erection of 
the United Methodist Free Church and school.—Mr. 
E. Potts, Architect, Clegg-street, Oldham. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS, December 18.— 
For laying on gas to Christchurch Barracks.—Colonel 
R. Burnaby, Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth. 

WAR DEPARTMENT ConTRACTS, December 31,— 
For the performance of works and repairs, and supply 
of building materials, to War Department buildings 
and property at Ashton-under-Lyne and Manchester, 
—Commanding Officer, Royal Engineer Office, 12, 
Princes-street, Cornbrook, Manchester. 


Or _—_ 


BATH AND OTHER BUILDING STONES, 
OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Limited, 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also cost of 
transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished on 
application to 

* BATH STONE OFFICE: 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
—.__. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GREEN ROOFING-SLATES, 


Assupplied to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Sandringham 
The Penmoyle Sea-green Slates are specially.adaptedfor 
Churches, Public Buildings, &., &. 

(Less costly than ordinary Gothic Tiling.) 


These durable and non-absorbent Slates can be obtained 


in sizes suitable for Gothic Architecture, at prices as 
under. 


[ADVT.] 


In Railway Trucks, Docks, Gloucester:— 


Per Equivalent to 
1,200 Slates. per square 


Best Green Slates14 by7... 4. 217 6° .. 16s.6d 
Do. do. US by 8 Dees PANG eS ead 
Do. do. ISibY Tiss scee 6 WL ON Oma age 
De. 0." 12 by To, he a ee eet aa 
Do. dos 12 by 6: Lae eT eagGy eee ttt 


Prices of large Sizes, Cost of Transit, Reference 
Testimonials, and Sample Specimens may be obtained 
on application to 


MESSRS.RANDELL & ©O., Corsham, Wilts. 


_ Specimens at Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, 
Piccadilly, W., and at Architectural Museum, Tufton- 
street, Westminster. 


Sree 


“REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED” are the 
effects of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE in Pre- 
venting and Curing Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. 
Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot weather. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 113, Holborn-hill, 
London,—[ADvrT.] 


BANKRUPTS. ~~ 
BANKRUPTOY ANNULLED. 
James Judd, Turnham-green, builder, Novy. 26, 


TO SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY. 


John Creser, York, painter and paperhanger, 
at York.—John Keyworth Sharpe, Lincoln, 
Dec. 16, at Lincoln. } 


SITTING FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATION. a 


Jan. 15, T. Bridges, Cirencester, formerly builder ¥ 
contractor, 2 a 
DIVIDEND MEETING. eS 


Dec. 20, T. Witt, Stoke Damerel, engineer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Thomas Inglis, Glasgow, civil engineer, Dec, 19 


pS) <a eas 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


J. B. & W. Hamilton, Glasgow and Lombard. 
City, iron and metal merchants.—A, Charlton 


Brown, Mile End-road, architects and surveyors 
wood & Fairles, South Shields, builders.—M‘Q) 
King, New Windsor, timber merchants.—Jebson 
Sheffield, builders.—Frazier & Ireland. Birmingham, ip 
and brass founders.—Farmer, Evans, & Oo., Birn , 
plumbago crucible manufacturers.—Arthur Spe 
Sons, Leeds and elsewhere, stone merchants, 


/ 


pole acai Ss 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS Us 
IN CONSTRUCTION. it 


LEAD, 
Pig—Foreign. . . . .perton £2017 6 £21 
» English W.B. .. do 22.0 0 221 
+ Lead ‘OOs setae ee ao 22 12 6 0% 
., Otherbrands. .. do 2110 0 21 | 
Sheet Milled .~. .°. . do 22 5 0 22 
Shot, Patent... . . % .) do 2410 0 0° 
Red orminium. . .. do 23 5 0 0 
Litharge, W.B.. . +... . do 000 00 
White Dry. 3) ete CeO 2710 0 30 
» groundinoil . . do 000 0g 
COPPER, 
British—Cake &Ingot .perton £89 0 0 £93 0 
Best Selected . . ... do 92 0 0 95 
Sheet. os: ess See 93° 0-0. S100 . 
Bottoms ... . «6 « do 95 0 0 104°0 
Australian cake .. . do 89 0 0 90 0 
Spanish Cake .... do 86 0 0 0 0 
Chili Bars, cash ., . . | do 8210 0 86 0 
» Refinedingot .. do 88 0 0 93 | 
Yellow Metal .. . .perlb. 0 0 7% 0 
IRON. i 
Pig in Scotland, cash .perton £315 3 £0 0 
Welsh Bar, in London . do 1015 0 11 10 
bs Wales . do 910 0 10 5 
Staffordshire .... do 11:0 0) 342i 
Rail,in Wales .. . . do 1000 1010 
Sheets, singlein London do 1410 0 16 0 
Hoops, first quality .. do 12 00 14 0 
Nail Bod. 0. cos oe me ene 1110 0 12 
Swedish . . 4). eh ado 1600 IT AG 
( 
OILS, &¢. { 
Seal, pale ..... .pertun £88 0 0 £8 
Sperm-body's cuesis wees ie 88 0 0 
Cod sii. 0» 5 Den 39 0 0 
~Whale, South Sea, pale . ,, 3810 0 : 
Olive, Gallipoli... 2.) 47.0 6°2 ag 
Cocoanut, Cochin, tun. . ,, 36° 0. 0 aaa 
Palm, fine’. |. ies) aera ee 39 0 0 07 
Linseed | ss: oiiedpse) eS 33 10 0 00 
Rapeseed, Eng. pale. . . a OF 0:30. 
Cottonseed . . 2. « « « ak 32 0 0 t 
+ 
TIMBER, © ‘ 
LOE Oyo ial sionals - load £1410 0 £1 
Quebec, red pine . 2 6 8 '55 310 0 
» yellow pine... jesus 4s 8.5.0 >), Gao 
Quebec oak, white ... ,, 610 0 Te0 
»! birch: . ae 5 0'°@ 6 0 
a9 OLN e: -eyecne eae 415 0 5 0 
Dantzic oak... sotspeeuee A 00 6 10 
ay fhe 23D OSS ae 2 10*'0o = seme: 
Meme) firs, 501% Heuene ae B50 ba 
Riga (sje. pope eee 4 0) .0.., Age 
Swedish 4°. ,25/) «le anpae eee 215 0 30 
Masts, Quebecred pine . ,, 400 6 10 
 yellowspiness! satan 4/010) 7) Gao) 
Oregons oucisa see aes 700 9 0 
Lathwood, Dantzic,fm, . _,, 810 0, 910 
o St. Petersburg ,, 9/20 -.0e dO 
Deals, per C., 12ft. by 3 
by 9in., ; & 
Quebec, white spruce... ,, 14. 10) KO: 20 
St.John, white spruce .  ,, 14.10 0) 4 1870 
Yellow pine, pr reduced 0 : 
Canada, Ist quality. . . if 92 0 0 24 0 
shi DOR AAS Skog Pane 1510 0 1610 
Archangel, yellow ... 4, 14-10.0 15 10° 
St. Petersburg, yellow. .  ,, 1210 0 13810 
Bain laind!) 1 | ie) su) ene 710 |. OS 
Memeland Dantzic. . . ,, 0 0 4 p 4 
Gothenburg, yellow. . . 10 10 
3 whits, 2a 10 0 0 1310 
Geile, ryellow: - sis) 2 "aiaenuaes 12 0.6 1810 
Soderhama 4.2.3.9. caer wnees 0 0 0 0 0 
Obristiana 4.54). c taping 000 0 0 
Other Norway. 4.) ss 41) 43 810 0 910 
Flooring boards, pr square bei 
of lin. first yellow .. ,, 0120, xn 
Huinsb  wilite x eyo ane ee ae 09 6 0 11 
0%. 70 0 10 
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SANITARY REPORTS. 


HE accidental perusal of a series of 

admirable sanitary reports addressed to 
the Vestry of Paddington by their energetic 
Medical Officer of Health, Wm. Hardwicke, 
M.D., Deputy Coroner for Central Middlesex, 
has impressed us with a somewhat melan- 
choly sense of thetime and trouble it takes to 
ensure a reception of sound principles upon 
subjects of vital importance to the com- 
munity, and of the practical difficulty of 
getting them carried into effect. Time after 
time powerful blows are directed upon the 
head of some obstinate nail with little 
apparent success in driving it home, and yet 
one here and one there, by dint of oft-re- 
peated effort, gets planted securely, and 
thereby offers encouragement to continue 
the endeavour. <A good deal of matter valu- 
able to our readers may be extracted from the 
terse remarks and cogent reasoning which 
these short but valuable reports contain, and 
we propose therefore to extract some few 
passages for their benefit, and use them as 
texts for our present discourse. 

In page 27 of the Report for 1870-71, Dr. 
Hardwicke remarks, ‘‘ A Building Act ought 
at least to guarantee that houses should be 
erected with due regard to all the essential 
conditions for securing health, both in the 
structure itself, its foundations and surround- 
ings, also for ventilation, drainage, and 
water-closet accommodation. The new 
buildings of this parish are not so flimsy as 
many that I could name, but few of the new 
houses are massive and firm ; some are built 
upon garden mould or old ‘slop shoots.’ 
These thin and flimsy shells of lath and plaster 
truly merit the term ‘slop buildings.” A 
dangerous moisture and miasma arises from 
houses built upon such an unhealthy founda- 
tion. There ought to be clauses sufficiently 
stringent to prevent the mortar used both 
for building and for the plaster of walls from 
being made of slop refuse or road scrapings, 
which contain nearly 20 per cent. of animal 
excrement.” We meet here with testimony 
from one capable of judging of the practical 
results of a system which of course would be 
theoretically condemned by professional men, 
whose advice is often objected to as hyper- 
critical. There can, indeed, be little doubt 
thatthe tables of mortality which accompany 
this report have been unduly swelled by 
diseases engendered by the unwholesome 
exhalations from such foundations and 
materials as those objected to, drawn out by 
the heat of the inhabited interiors. When 
will the State awake to the fearful injury 
inflicted upon the public by the greed of the 
speculating builders into whose hands it 
consigns the erection of the homes of the 
population ? 

While upon this subject, we turn to page 25 
of the second report of the next year 1871-72. 
‘¢ Numerous complaints reach me of nuisances 
on the vacant building plots in the north-west 
parts of the parish. Instead of attractive to a 
class of respectable persons, this suburb of 
London, being now regarded as one of the 
healthy and open parts, will soon be charac- 
terised as one of the worst and most repulsive, 
unless precautionary measures are taken.” 
After commenting upon stagnant pools, he 
says: ‘¢ Another evil arises from the practice 
of filling up ground with road scrapings and 
‘slop-shoots.’ This is highly objectionable, 
inasmuch as the scrapings of macadam and 
gravel roads contain a sufficiently large pro- 
portion of organic matter, in the form of horse 
dung, to evolve for some time smells from 
impure gases. . . . Basements of houses will, 
for a long time after they have been erected, 
have a mouldy smell if built upon this made 
ground. Slop should not be allowed within 
the foundations or interiors of a house, which 


ought to be only of concrete, dry builders’ 
rubbish, or cinders.” It is perfectly im- 
possible that such suburbs as these, which 
may be considered as, the rule rather than the 
exception, not only around London, but near 
all our large towns, can be healthy, and the 
evilis aggravated by the constantuse of filthy 
refuse, the siftings of dust-heaps, with broken 
crockery and scraps of all kinds for the cores 
of the roadways. It is but the other day that 
some material of this class was carted into one 
of the principal streets in Westminster to fill 
up the excavations for a sewer, when, from its 
offensive smell, it was hastily buried in the 
trench, so as to be out of sight and smell. To 
remedy the evils arising from overcrowding and 
the want of space in the tenements of the poor 
to accommodate the corpses of the dead, ex- 
cept among the living, Dr. Hardwicke has 
proposed, on more than one occasion, the 
establishment of a parochial deadhouse and 
mortuary, in order that decency may be pre- 
served. He further very properly urges 
‘‘that some pretentions to ecclesiastical 
architecture and architectural ornament be 
observed to induce people to place the 
bodies of their deceased relatives in these 
buildings.” We find this advice given in 
the report for 1867-68; and again in the 
following year he returns to the charge, 
when we perceive a resolution had been 
passed by a committee so far approving 
the idea that Dr. Hardwicke says: ‘‘ It is, 
therefore, probable that in Paddington the 
intentions of the Legislature will sooner or 
later be carried out.” 

Among other improvements we find public 
baths and contiguous laundries suggested 
with forcible argument, and the probability of 
such establishments becoming self-support- 
ing, and therefore a good investment of 
capital, is pointed out. The desirability of 
their compulsory use is thus referred to: 
— ‘When public baths and washhouses 
exist, it should no longer be permitted 
to carry on family washing, either in a single 
room or in a house where more than one 
family resides. I have long since been con- 
vinced that nothing is more prejudicial to 
health than the living room converted into, 
or closely contiguous to, a washing-place.” 

Public work-rooms are recommended as a 
remedy for evils of which a description is 
given, and which are consequent upon the 
overcrowded state. A number of small com- 
partments or rooms, well lighted and venti- 
lated, would certainly tend to the preserva- 
tion of health among many classes of artisans, 
and we doubt not could be profitably leased 
at small weekly rentals. Of the density of 
population in the parish of Paddington some 
valuable statistics are presented in some of 
the reports, the average in several localities 
approaching 500 persons to the acre! and by the 
comparison made of the details of the mor- 
tality of these places with others, the advan- 
tages of higher civilisation upon health and 
longevity is pointed out. 

The above extracts will serve to show how 
valuable is the out-spoken opinion of public 
officials, whose labour, if it seem to lead to 
small result, is yet like bread cast upon the 
waters. The author is pardonably impatient 
of the slow progress of sanitary reform, upon 
which he has dilated in a paper upon ‘“ ‘The 
Evils of Over-crowding in the Dwellings of 
the Poor,” read before the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science in 
1863. Still we believe that since that date 
many of the remedial measures he then 
recommended have been put, at least, into 
partial operation with very appreciable and 
satisfactory results. Far more, however, 
needs to be done ; truly the harvest is ready, 
and we should gladly welcome all such zealous 
labourers in the field as Dr. Hardwicke him- 
self, and we look forward with pleasure to a 
paper he has promised to read before the 
National Health Society, in the month of 
February next, with the purpose of illustrat- 
ing further steps which should now be taken 
to hasten and widen the good work. 


WATER POWER.—V. 


XPERIMENTS on the actual quantities 
of water issuing from openings of known 
areas and forms show that those quantities 
are in all cases less than those which are due 
to the areas of the openings multiplied into 
the velocities due to the several heads of 
water, calculated upon the known effects of 
the power of gravity, which give in any par- 
ticular case the quantity or the velocity which 
is called the theoretical quantity or the theo- 
retical velocity. But taking the velocity so 
found in feet per second—viz., eight times 
the square root of the head of water in feet, 
as a standard, coefficients of diminution 
have been found for various forms of open- 
ing, which show the ratio between the theo- 
retical velocity and that which may be called 
the mean velocity of all the filaments of 
water issuing through any actual opening. 
The more abrupt the outlet the less is the 
coefficient of actual. velocity, or, as some 
say, the co-efficient of contraction. Whether 
one or the other of these expressions is the 
more proper depends upon the form of the 
opening, the area of which is measured and 
multiplied into the coefficient to find the 
actual discharge. With abrupt openings the 
diminution may more properly be attributed 
to the contraction of the vein outside the 
opening, and with openings which have con- 
verging side walls the diminution should be 
attributed to the reduction of velocity caused 
by the friction of the particles of water 
amongst themselves and against the side walls. 
Generally, the velocity is found by measuring 
the actual quantity of water discharged ina 
given time, and dividing it by the area of the 
opening through which it issues. In making 
these experiments the water is discharged 
into a tank of known capacity, and the time 
of filling is accurately noted. From experi- 
ments conducted in this manner coefficients 
are found which make theoretical deductions 
accord with observations of facts. 

There is another method of ascertaining 
the velocity by actual measurement. It is 
known that a heavy body issuing into the 
atmosphere with an initial velocity at some 
height above the ground describes in its 
descent a parabolic curve nearly, and would 
do so exactly if the air were removed. If an 
experimental vessel with a hole in its side near 
the bottom be set up at some height above 
the ground, and if a vertical line be let 
fall from the mouth of the orifice to a 
horizontal plane at any depth below it, and if 
horizontal lines be measured out from the 
vertical line to the jet at several points, 
then these ordinates, measured at the points 
of corresponding abscissee, show the jet to 
describe a parabolic curve nearly. Ifh be 
put for the head of water above the centre 
of the orifice, which is due according to the 
theory of falling bodies to the initial velocity 
of the issuing jet, and if z = the length of 
any abscisse and y its corresponding ordinate, 
then y? = 4hz. By measurementsin this way 
Bossut found at three different heights the 
value of h to be nearly that of the actual head 
of water. Calling the actual head H, the heads 
calculated from the range of jet at these 
several heights were as follow : 


When H = 7°511ft, hk = 7°404ft. 
 H = 12-890ft., h = 12-564ft. 
H = 23°583ft., h = 22°720ft. 


” 

The differences are due partly to the resist- 
ance of the air at high velocities, and partly 
to the viscidity of the water and consequent 
friction of its particles. 

Tf we state the theoretical discharge or the 
theoretical velocity as = 1, the limits between 
which actual discharges and actual velocities 
vary are ‘625 and 1 of those determined by 
the theory of falling bodies. By no form of 
construction can the actual discharge or the 
actual velocity reach the theoretical discharge 
or the theoretical velocity, because the theory 
assumes the falling body to fall in vacuo, and 
although the very great difference between 
the density of the atmosphere and any heavy 
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body falling in it, or issuing into it, ralueea As to the best diameter of an undershot 


its retarding influence to a very small op- 
posing force, yet it has a degree of density, 
and its opposing force is inversely pro- 
portionate to the difference of density be- 
tween itself and the body issuing into it. 
The quantity of water, therefore, or its 
velocity, issuing from any opening of what- 
ever form can never quite reach that found 
by theoretical calculation. 

Dr. Downing, Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing in the University of Dublin, in his 
‘¢ Practical Hydraulics,” gives a table of ex- 
periments—apparently those made by Castel 
and D’Aubuisson—to determine the co- 
efficient of discharge and that of velocity 
through short-truncated tubes, the sides of 
which converge at various angles. ‘The 
length of the experimental tube was 2} times 
the diameter at the outer end. See Fig. 6. 

- The angle that gave the maximum dis- 
charge was between 13° and 14°, the ratio 
between the actual and the theoretical dis- 
charge being then as -95 to 1, but it does not 
vary much on either side of the maximum 
within a range of about 5°; thus at 8° it is 93, 
and the same at 18°, so that for quickness of 
discharge the angle may vary from 8° to 18°, 
with a mean coeflicient of -94 or thereabouts ; 
but as the angle increases beyond about 
18° the coefficient of discharge diminishes 
more rapidly, until at 48° it is but -84, and if 
continued to the extremest angle of 180° would 
be about 5. The coefficient of velocity, how- 
ever, continues to increase with the angle, 
even beyond the angle of maximum discharge, 
where it is ‘96, to 48°, where these experi- 
ments show it to be ‘98. These experiments 
were made on the small scale, but three ex- 
periments made at a mill on the canal of 
Languedoc show similar results, as to dis- 
charge, through a truncated pyramidal tube 
of considerable dimensions. The length was 
9-59ft., dimensions at larger end 3-2ft. by 
2-4ft., at the smaller end -623ft. by -443ft. 
The opposite faces made angles of 11° 38’ and 
15° 18’. The head of water was 9-69ft. The 
coefficients of discharge deduced from these 
three experiments on the large scale were 
"987, -976, and ‘979 respectively, or very 
nearly the full theoretical quantity. 

Hytelwein (‘‘ Handbuch der Mechanik und 
der Hydraulik”), translated by Dr. Thomas 
Young, and quoted in Tredgold’s ‘ Tracts on 
Hydraulics,” gives the constant multiplier 
7°38 for an orifice of the form of the con- 
tracted stream, that is when the internal edges 
of an orifice in a thick plank or a short tube 
are rounded off to that form, from which we 
deduce the coefficient -97. When the internal 
edges are not rounded the coefficient is -92. 

The late Mr. Beardmore, in his ‘‘ Tables to 

Facilitate Hydraulic and other Calculations,” 
gives the constant 7-5 to be multiplied into 
the square root of the head of water, for the 
mean velocity in feet per second for openings 
such as these. The theoretical value is 
8:03 Vh, so that the co-efficient in this case 
would be -934. 

From the results of his own practice, which 
was considerable in this respect, Mr. Beard- 
more considered that the constant 7:5 was to 
be preferred for openings constructed as 
nearly as may be of the form of the issuing jet. 

Adopting this constant, we may apply it to 
an example. If an undershot wheel be applied 
to utilise a fall of water of 4ft.—that is 4ft, 
head from the surface down to the centre of 
the opening of the sluice; and if the width 
of the sluice be 6ft., and the vertical height to 
which it is found necessary to raise the sluice- 
gate, in order to do the work required, be 
6in. ; the area of the opening would be 3 square 
feet, which call A; let 4 = the head of water 
in feet, then the mean velocity of all the fila- 
ments of water through that opening, sup- 
posing the side walls to be splayed, and the 
head of the sluice-gate sloped up-stream, 
would be 7:5 vh, and the quantity of water 
discharged would be 75 Vvh x A = 75 xX 2 
X 8 = 45 cubic feet per second. 


wheel and its speed, Sir W. Fairbairn states, 
in his ‘‘' Treatise on Mill Work,” that assum- 
ing 2-4 Vh to be the velocity of the extremity 
of the float-boards to give a maximum effect, 
and let N = the number of revolutions per 
minute, then the diameter, expressed in terms 
of the velocity and height of fall, will be 
191 24Vh 46 Vh Hide 


Phi ecN 
stance, if the fall be 4ft., and the number 
of revolutions 8 per minute, then the 


: 6 wv 
diameter = E xX V4 = 11}ft. nearly. 


The number 19:1 appears to be arrived 
at thus: N, the number of revolutions, is 
taken in respect of a minute, while the 
velocity 2-4 his taken at per second. The 
number of seconds in a minute (60) divided 
by 3:1416, the ratio of the circumference of 
a circle to its diameter, = 19-1. 


in- 


nearly. 


FIG & 


Other authorities give the best speed of 
an undershot wheel as half that of the water ; 


57 
of that the water. Now 


100 
there is an apparent discrepancy here, and it 
probably arises from the different values 
given to the coefficient of velocity of the 
issuing jet. According to the form of the 
opening, that velocity varies from 5 Vh to 
75 vh, being least with abrupt openings 
and greatest with openings of the form of 
the vena contracta, or with trained walls and 
sluices. If the coefficient 5 be adopted, and 
the proper speed of the wheel be taken at 


others again as 


half the velocity of the water, then the speed 
of the wheel would be 2:5 Wh, agreeing 
nearly with Sir W. Fairbairn’s statement 
above given; but with openings of the form 
to which it would be proper to apply the'co- 
efficient 7-5, the speed of the wheel (sup- 
posing it be likewise half that of the water) 


would be 3°75 vh. On the whole, it will . 
probably be near the truth for ordinary cases 
to make the speed of the wheel in feet per 
second from 3 Vh, to 35 Wh, accordingly as 


the form of the opening varies either way 


from a form which would be a mean between 


an abrupt opening and one of the best form; — 


the coefficient, or rather constant multiplier, 
being taken at from 6 to 7 for the velocity of 


the water, and the speed of the wheel at half © 


that velocity. 


The ratio of the useful effect, or work done, 
to the power expended on an undershot wheel — 


is usually reckoned as but little more than 
1:3. Thus, if the head of water be 4ft., the 
width of the opening 8ft., and its vertical 
height G6in., the area would be 4 square feet. 
The velocity of the water through the open- 
ing (supposing there to be converging side 


walls and sloping gate) would be 7-5 vk = 
75 X 2 = 1dft. per second, and the area © 


being 4 square ft. there would be 60 cubic feet 
of water expended per second, or 3,600 cubic 
feet per minute, falling 4ft., which is the 
Same power as (8600 X 4 =) 14,400 cubic 
feet, falling 1ft. in a minute. But ag the 
ratio of the useful effect and the power is as 
1: 3 the effective force of this expenditure of 
water is Ge =) 4,800 cubic feet raised 
1ft. high per minute. A horse-power being 
33,000lb., raised 1ft. high per minute is also 


equal to eau =) 528 cubic feet of water 


62:5 
raised 1ft. high per minute. Therefore the 
effective power of an undershot wheel applied 
to utilise this quantity of water with this fall 
4,800 _ 
would be or 
Sir William Fairbairn states that the usual 
range of diameters for undershot wheels is 
from 12ft. to 25ft. and that from 12ft. to 16ft. 
is considered to be most effective. In his own 
practice he has found from 14ft. to 18ft. dia- 
meter to give the best duty. The float- 


9 horse-power. 


a On she ee ee 


boards, instead of being set in a radial direc- — 


tion on the wheel, are sometimes set in an in- 
clined direction, but this does not seem to 


increase the useful effect. The number of | 


floats is usually - + 12, d being the dia- 


meter of the wheel in feet. Thus, for a wheel h 
3 


15ft. diameter the number of floats = 


+ 12 = 32. 
fluid may be from 6in. to 9in., and the depth 
of the float-boards from 18in. to 24in. — 


The greatest improvement on the undershot a 


The thickness of the vein of — 


es 


wheel has been made by M: Poncelet. His — 


form of wheelis shown in Fig. 7. It has 
curved floats of sheet iron ; indeed, the whole 
framework is of iron, and very light. It is 


well suited for low falls and large quantities — 
of water, and can be driven at a greater — 
speed thana low breast wheel, with which its — 
performance is to be compared. Its useful — 


effect is from 50 to 60 per cent. of the power 
of the water expended, and its speed from 
half to three-fifths of the velocity of the 
water. M. de Bergue exhibited at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers a drawing of one 
of these wheels erected by him 16ft. Sin. 
diameter and 30ft. wide, the fall of water 
being 6ft. 6in. The following is a method of 
describing the curve of the floats of M. 
Poncelet’s wheel. Let ab c, Fig. 8, be a 
horizontal line, and b d the perpendicular to 
it. Let br be the radius of the wheel, the 
divergence from the vertical being from 24 
to 28°. 


Take 6 e — from one-third to a 


quarter of the fall of water, and draw the 


inner circumference f f, and the outer cir-— 


cumference gg. Takeon bd, hi = one-sixth 
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of b h, and from the centre 7, with radius 7 b, 
describe the curve of the float. The number 
of floats is greater in this than in ordinary 
undershot wheels, and therefore the motion 
is more equable and continuous. Let d = 
the diameter of the wheel in feet, then for 
wheels from 10ft. to 20ft. diameter, the 


number of floats ee + 16; thus for a 


wheel 15ft. diameter, the number of floats 
8 x 15 


= 4 + 16 = 40. 
a re 
CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ARTS 
CLUB. 


OX the evenings of the 11th and 12th a very 
pleasant meeting of the members of the Arts 
Club and friends took place in their building, 
17, Hanover-square. Many of the leading artists 
of the day contributed their best works, a 
large proportion of which were never before 
exhibited, and many of the best known 
patrons of Art lent the almost priceless trea- 
sures in their possession. Works were to be 
seen which were never ina dealer’s hands, and 
which the general public are never likely to 
see. Owing to the great value of the collec- 
tion, and the risk of fire where gas in large 
quantities is used, it was thought prudent to 
collect the pictures at the last moment and 
return them as soon as possible. Through 
the zeal of Mr. A. C. Bell, and the exertions 
of the hanging committee, every picture was 
hung in a few hours, and by half-past eight, 
the hour fixed for the admission of guests, 
everything wasready. One room was devoted 
to the old masters, another to the modern 
school, a third to water-colours and photo- 
graphs, anda fourth to photographs, of which 
there were many fine specimens. ‘The most 
striking painting of the modern school was 
Millais’ portrait of an old lady, a marvellous 
work, which for flesh tints and modelling has 
not been surpassed by any English artist, per- 
haps by no contemporary whatever. Over- 
beck, Piloty, or Kaulbach have produced 
nothing like it, and it is extremely doubtful if 
the French school ever will. Poor Regnault 
might, had he lived, but neither Gerome nor 
Fleury are likely to doso. F. Walker, an 
A.R.A. of last year, sent an important work, 
‘“¢The Wanderers,” exhibited a few years ago 
in the Academy, and some others of rare 
merit. Three by the late G. Mason ; one in 
particular, a delicious little sylvan scene, per- 
haps the best of his works. ‘Two extraor- 
dinary allegorical pictures by Rossetti, with 
undoubted brightness of colour, were too difli- 
cult of interpretation to be appreciated as 
they deserved. Two water-colours by J. H. 
d’Egville, notably a ‘‘ View on the Venetian 
Lagunes,” attracted great attention. A more 
delicate drawing, yet full of light and atmo- 
sphere, has never left this artist’s easel. ‘A 
Dream within a Dream,” by Jopling, a nude 
figure, suggesting Andromeda, was one of the 
most remarkable pictures. Field Talfourd, 
who, as his wont, is studying nature in 
Wales, had a charming water-colour of a 
Welsh bridge over a mountain torrent. V. 
Prinsep contributed a large figure painting, 
and Hook a fishing-boat under sail, in the act 
of being béached. Frere and W. W. Deane 
were represented by earlier, and perhaps 
better, specimens of their works than are 
usually seen. The bold, but beautifully- 
finished, drawings of architectural subjects, 
the Parthenon, &c., by Phené Spiers, were 
admired. 

Ina private gathering such as this the 
reporter’s note-book were out of place, for 
which reason, and from the absence of a cata- 
logue, many deserving works are neglected in 
this notice. Several artists who usually 
contribute their quota tothe Annual Con- 
versazione of the ‘‘ Arts,” did not do so this 
year. Leighton sent some curios, but Marks, 
Poynter, Orchardson, Fripp, Perugini, J. B. 
Burgess, who, by the way, is in Spain, and 
Marcus Stone, were unrepresented, but there 
were three pictures by the late F. Stone. 


Of the photo.’s seven were by Blanchard and 
nineteen by Mrs. Cameron, all of unusual ex- 
cellence. The mostinteresting feature of the 
Exhibition was the array of Oriental curiosi- 
ties, Persian, Chinese, Japanese, and Syrian. 
This was no ordinary display, but the very 
pick of collectors’ collections, Articles never 
seen in hong or bazaar, to say nothing of 
Wardour-street, might here be found. A 
Japanese ambassador sent his own swords 
and other personal effects, the like whereof 
are not to be matched at South Kensington. 
The scabbard of one of these swords was of 
black enamel, but enamelled on gold, no 
particle of which was visible. 'T.-Blanford 
and Major St. John sent many rare Persian 
antiques. R. W.. Edis, G. Aitchison, J. 
Davidson, M. Annett, M. Dilberoglue, W. 
Burges, H. W. Wood, and others furnished 
the Japanese contingent ; the last named lent 
a particularly curious vase of old Japanese 
bronze ; M. Dilberoglue a remarkable wood 
carving, a buck and doe, closely resembling 
modern Austrian work; J. Davidson a 
Japanese doctor’s travelling medicine case, 
perfectly unique ; and Phené Spiers a comic 
illustrated work of the greatest humour. 
Two Chinese swords, consisting of coins 
loosely strung together, of no possible use, 
emblems of office probably, we do not recol- 
lect to have seen before. F. Dillon sent 
certain interesting Syrian objects. ‘To the 
energy of J. Davidson, a principal contri- 
butor, the organisation of this department 
was principally due. On Thursday evening 
ladies were received, and some pleasant hours 
passed. One of the Japanese ambassadors 
was invited, but from the very short notice 
which, from some unfortunate chance he 
received, could not attend. The rooms were 
filled to the utmost extent consistent with 
comfort to the guests and safety to the 
objects, and the unanimous opinion of guests 
and hosts alike was that the conversazione 
was a success from asocial as well as an 
artistic point of view. 

ee 


ANIMAL LIFE AND FINE ART IN 
THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


A THOUGHT IN THE CATTLE SHOW. 


pA is one special subject of difference 
between the antique art of the past and 
modern art that has as yet attracted but small, 
if, indeed any, adequate attention. One might 
almost say that it includes within it almost 
every important distinction between the two 
systems of artistic action. Itis that of the 
different ways in which the every-day life 
and action of past times furnished to the 
artists, whether sculptors or painters, or 
decorators—for we must never forget them 
—of those days, constant and ever varying 
sources of subjects and ‘inspirations ” for 
their several arts. Witness, for instance, the 
whole series of Assyrian sculpture in the 
British Museum galleries. All kinds of 
occurrences in every-day life are recorded, 
from warfare and sieges of cities to the 
commonest work of the ordinary artisan. 
Nothing came amiss to the old Assyrian 
artist workman. The same is, of course, to be 
said of the old Egyptian: nothing has been 
lost sight of or left unrecorded, from the 
most gorgeous and impressive of religious 
ceremonial to the simple vocation of the cattle 
drover; no animal life undrawn, from the 
largest to the smallest. We know the shape 
and colour of the domestic animals of the 
ancient Egyptians, as well as they did them- 
selves, and here and there on wall sculptures 
and in wall paintings may be seen groups of 
cattle and animal forms nowhere to be sur- 
passed for vigour of drawing and true ex- 
pression of animal life. There are several 
examples of this great fact in the British 
Museum well worth the attention of the stu- 
dent, and which will help to call attention to 
one of the most momentous of art problems, 
we had almost said to the art of the future— 
to the true and perhaps only legitimate key 


to the fine art of the future the whole world 
over. 

Weare led to these thoughts, as every 
artist must be, or ought to be, by a visit to 
the well-known Cattle Show. Here we have 
collected together in a convenient but hardly 
artistic way—for this would seem to be 
entirely out of John Bull’s line of business— 
the very best and finest of animal life which 
the wealth and skill of England can produce. It 
is quite certain that nowhere else in the world 
could there be expended so much money on 
the bringing into existence of fine animals as 
is to be seen in this great show. It is nota 
little curious, and significant of the ways and 
ambitions of English nature, that nearly all, 
nay all, the professional interest found to be 
manifested in this display of fine animal life 
centres itself in, if it be not wholly confined 
to, the ‘‘ food-producing ” powers of the said 
animals. We have tried some experiments, 
and have found it impossible to enlist atten- 
tion to the form of an animal, irrespective of 
its ‘‘meat-producing” powers. Let us not be 
misunderstood. Of course, it is but to be 
expected that those interested in the rearing 
and sale of food-producing animals should 
most regard that special quality in them, and 
we can find no fault with it; but in a true 
art-loving people we might expect that such 
persons would be able to abstract this, mere 
useful quality from their mental perception 
for awhile, and look at the living form before 
them as fine developments of natural form, and 
as noble specimens of animal life. 
not so here in this nineteenth century show ! 
Did the antique Greek in the days of Homer 
and Phidias thus look at animal forms and 
movements? Surely not; it cannot have been 
so, else should we ‘never have had the Greek 
sculpture as shown tous in the Phigalian and 
Athenian marbles. And not only must the 
old Greek have regarded the forms of animals 
withtrue artistic admiration simply as objects 
of beauty and majesty of form, but he was 
not contented with this only, he set himself 
to work, or set others to work, to record this 
impression made on his mind, and sought in 
enduring materials, in bronze and marble, to 
perpetuate them, and thus to have them 
always before him. It seems almost im- 
possible to over-estimate this fine and true 
artistic faculty in the Greek race: a true 
race of artist men to look at as well as an 
equally true race of artist workmen to do the 
work. How is it possible too sufficiently, or 
too often, to admire the Greek, the glorious 
Greek, sculpture ? One cannot help wonder- 
ing how it igs that Mr. Gladstone, with all 
his old love for Homer, the inspirer of Phidias, 
does not start a museum of pure Greek sculp- 
ture of his own, wherein at least the work of 
the antique workmen may beseen unmutilated, 
unrestored, and not hidden away under glass 
cases, for these things realise the Greek records, 
and the emphatic words of the old Bard em- 
body themselves in actual form and presence. 
These considerations, and not a few more 
like them, may well force themselves on the 
mind of the artist whenever he comes across 
noble animal forms, such asin many instances. 
he does, at the Islington Cattle Show. Let 
no one to whom this subject may seem a 
little strange dismiss it without a further 
thought. How the Greek recorded his im- 
pressions of fine animal life we know, but 
how does the modern scientifically and 
artistically-enlighted man in this wealthy age 
do the like work? for do something he most 
assuredly does and must do. It is worth re- 
cording if only to enlighten the future of art. 
Putting aside the record that is made year 
by year of our finest breeds of cattle in divers 
illustrated journals, and wherein, by the 
way, it is instructive to note the ‘‘ meat-pro- 
ducing” element in the animals portrayed is so 
conspicuously visible, and to which all else 
is subordinate, producing caricatures almost 
of fat cattle, prize oxen, and half blind pigs, 
and sheep almost without legs,—we say, 
putting all this aside as a something some- 
what pitiable, and certainly characteristically 
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British, there is yet another record going on | Nature, and saw his work fairly before him, 
which does the old Greek work in another | what it was worth, and what he had to do, 


way: in genuine oil and colours, on canvas 
and on panel, wonderful performances indeed. 
Let us take note of them. But a word of 
explanation as to modern animals, and as 
reared by modern men, before a word more 
on the modern way of recording their ap- 
pearance, and before fine art steps in to aid 
in the matter. There is, without doubt, 
much gain by taking Nature in hand, and by 
the endeavour to improve her work, and very 
considerable advantage there must needs be in 
artificial foods and methods of feeding and 
housing and rearing animals. More meat is 
produced, doubtless, and muchis saved, and so 
on, but one thing, as Goethe long ago noticed, 
is certainly to no small extent lost—viz., the 
natural expression, as it may well be termed, 
of the animal itself. All the native wild- 
ness (and all animals must have been wild at 
one time) disappears before management and 
domestication. All that well-nigh inde- 
scribable expression, and natural freedom, 
and grace of action and movement, seems to 
fade away, and eventually to die out of the 
magnificent animal nature in the well-ordered 
and comfortable stable; not that the 
animal beauty wholly disappears, for that is, 
happily, impossible, even under the most 
artificial surroundings ; but the expression is 
altered, and becomes tamer. Nature is put 
out more or less. The wolf in time is con- 
tent to lie down with the lamb, and it is cer- 
tainly in the long run not the wolf that gets 
the victory, but the lamb. It 7s a victory, 
that is certain, but it is purchased at a great 
price. Nature is subdued, and that expression 
and character which Nature confers is 


deadened, and sometimes totally put out. It 
is a gain doubtless, but it isalosstoo. A 
tamed lion is hardly a lion longer. An artist 


asking sight of a lion cannot see one ina 
close cage in a menagerie, and in this Cattle 
Show we may see with some clearness into 
the truth of this by comparing the Highland 
cattle with the famous ‘‘ Devons” and other 
English breeds. Nothing can be finer as 
specimens of animal life than some of these 
animals. Their form, strength, rough coats, 
magnificent heads, and free natural move- 
ments, all go to make up the very perfection 
of animal nature. Nature it is that here does 
so much of the work, and Nature is the 
greatest and the best of artists. All the com- 
plicated and wonderful powers and forces 
which combine to make up creation, infinite 
as they are, aid in bringing into existence 
these magnificent effects. Animal life, or 
self-motive power, as Humboldt called it, 
would seem to be the last and great effort of 
the creative forces. And what is so truly 
marvellous, the ideas of beauty and grace 
form part of the great work. It is this that 
makes fine animal forms so interesting to the 
true artist and workman, as supplying them 
with ever new and fresh sources of inspira- 
tion and models of workmanship. They 
need never be at a loss, but to Nature they 
must go. It is in this way that this show of 
fine cattle must always be of absorbing in- 
terest, independent of mere utility, and it 
seems a pity that these shows cannot be made 
to divide themselves into two classes—i.e., 
animals for use simply, and animals for per- 
fection of form and colour, and animal 
strength and beauty and grace of movement— 
in short, of fine and noble animal life. That 
the old Greeks saw into this secret who can 
doubt ? Their perception of the beauty of 
the human form must, as we see in the sculp- 
tures, have guided them to the perception of 
the same qualities in animal forms. The 
men, the horses, and the cattle in the Par- 
thenon frieze are allof them equally remark- 
able for the display of the perfection of form 
and grace of movement. ‘The horse and his 
rider fit each other. The one is worthy of 
the other, and no ‘anthropomorphic 
element” is needed to complete the work. 
The Greek well understood the work he had 
to do, he truly entered into the spirit of 


and what he must do himself, with his own 
hand and arm. <A mighty enough problem— 
he fairly met it, and we yet may see his work! 
But we must not forget in the past the doings 
of the present. The Greek did his work with 
his horses and his cattle, and the modern man at 
the Cattle Show does his in his own way; he 
records the impressions made on him by the 
sight of fine animal life. Should you take 
special fancy to any particular beast in the 
Show, you may for a consideration have his 
or her ‘‘ portrait” taken on canvas, or on 
panel, in oil colours. This work of cattle 
portrait painting may be seen in operation, 
and it always seems to us one of the most 
wonderful things that London can well boast 
of. There ‘seems to be a positive genius at 
work in it—how not to draw an ox, or a cow 
—and how not to paint either him or her! 
Where the colours come from, who shall say ? 
and it is not for us to speculate, for we may 
go wrong. It is thoroughly architectural, 
and geometric, too; for what you really do 
see and get, if you buy one, is a real and true 
‘* side elevation” of anox! ‘There is no mis- 
take about it. It may be measured, and will 
be found correct. Where the life of the poor 
brute goes to may be a mystery, but it cer- 
tainly is not on the canvas or panel; nor 
does oil colour seem to be the proper medium 
for it. It is quite wonderful, too, how the 
exaggerated ‘‘ points” of the poor animal are 
caught and portrayed ; a truly marvellous pro- 
duction, and of this nineteenth century. If 
any earnest art student, therefore, wants to 
see what it is to progress in fine art, and what 
it must have been to be an unlettered, un- 
scientific, non-art-certificated Greek in the 
days of Pericles, and what it is to be a 
modern enlightened and progressive lover of 
art in these days, why he has but to travel 
from the British Museum collection of ‘ old 
wares’ to the Smithfield Club Cattle Show to 
find it out. Poor old Phidias drew Greek bulls 
on marble! We draw English bulls on 


canvas ! Cin OA; 
———_ 


THE SHRINES IN S. ALBAN’S ABBEY.* 


eee is the title of a small quarto pamphlet 

just published, which we notice firstly, 
because the shrine basements or pedestals 
lately discovered are of great architectural 
interest; secondly, because there are very few 
people who have a perfectly clear idea of the 
great shrine of a great Medieval Church ; 
and lastly, because Mr. Lloyd has grievously 
disappointed us. 

There can be no question that the rapid 
development of archeological science during 
the past quarter of a century has done much 
service in the cause of truth; that historical 
error has retreated before the advance of this 
science, and that the merely legendary is on 
all sides being driven by it within its proper 
boundaries. But in the midst of this progress 
we are every now and then reminded of at- 
tendant drawbacks. We can hardly go twenty 
miles from ‘Temple Bar without meeting with 
some instance of ill-directed archeological 
zeal, and nowhere is there to befound greater 
proof of the widespread character of this zeal 
than in that rampant ruin which, under the 
fashionable name ‘‘ restoration,” has devoured 
so many hundreds of our old churches. 
Another evil that accompanies the progress 
of this science, and the multiplication of 
archeological societies, is the excuse that it 
offers to every member to rush into print on 
the slightest provocation. And of this evil, 
we are sorry to say the case before us is an 
example. Out of twenty pages, four only are 
devoted to the ‘architectural account” of 
the shrine basements of §. Alban and S. 
Amphibalus. Of these two most remarkable 
and rare examples of the mason’s craft, pos- 


* “An Architectural and Historical Account of the 
Shrines of 8S. Alban and S. Amphibalus in S. Alban’s 
Abbey.” By Ripeway Luoyp, M.R.C.S., one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the 8, Alban’s Architectural and 
Archeological Society. 


sessing many points of peculiar interest in an 


architectural as well.as archeological point of 
view, we are told their dimensions in the 
roughest manner, no pointor level of measure- 
ment being indicated, except in the steps, 
We are further told that each pedestal is com- 
posed of a “solid basement,” a series of 
canopied niches, and a cornice; that in one 
(S. Alban) the solid basement is ‘‘ pierced with 
a lozenge-shaped opening, 10in. in diameter” 
(a measurement which suggests the question, 


Whatis the diameter of a lozenge ?) ; that the- 


roofs of the niches are of clunch, ‘ carved 
with reticulated tracery,” a very fine phrase, 
but unfortunately inaccurate, seeing that the 
roofs are carved out in groins, with very deli- 
cate ribs ; we are told also the subjects of 


the sculpture, and that there were six twisted _ 


shafts, ‘‘ which probably supported tapers.” 
Of the difference to be observed between 
one portion of the sculpture and another; 
of the archaic, stiff, angular character of the 
figures in the martyrdom, the free, we might 
add, noble style of the seated figures; of 
the wonderful minuteness of the detail of the 
marked contrast between the pedestal of St. 
Alban and that of St. Amphibalus—which 
last is supposed to be half a century later than 
its companion—not a word is said, nor is any 
idea given of the elaboration of the work by 
reference to the different planes of tracery, 
cusp, moulding, &c., whilst in a work of such 
delicacy inaccuracy of the measurement of 
details is just one of those things which might 
very well have been omitted. If ourreaders will 
take the trouble to refer to pp. 100 and 101 
of Professor Willis’s ‘‘ Architectural History 
of Canterbury Cathedral”—a book that 
every archeologist ought to possess—they 
will learn in a very few words the broad 
characteristics of a great English shrine. It 
was generally composed of four distinct and 
separate parts, developed from two—z.e., the 
altar and the tomb. The body of the Saint 
at first reposes in a stone cist or coffin, across 
the west end or head of which stands the 
Saint’s altar. As time advances, and the Saint 
becomes known, and pilgrimages to his burial 
place grow popular, the body is removed into 
a chest (feretory), and in the place of the old 
tomb a small structure is raised to serve as a 
pedestal for the chest, so that the people may 
more readily see the object of their veneration ; 
for the chest or feretory, however disguised 
in shape or gorgeous in material, is nothing 
more than the coffin of the Saint, generally, 

however, enclosing a shell, a second coffin. In 
course of time offerings of precious stones 
and works of art are made, and these are en- 

crusted on the coffin chest or feretory, 

until at last the whole chest is one mass 
of shining gold and jewels, which it now 
becomes necessary to protect by a cover, 

in all probability usually made of wain- 

scot decorated with paintings raised and 
lowered by means of ropes and pulleys. 

The whole shrine stands then in its highest 

state of development, when it consists of (1) 

the altar (which our youngest readers must 

not confound with the high altar); (2) the 

pedestal; (3) the feretory, and (4) the cover. 

Now, properly to understand this shrine of 

S. Alban there are four things to be done: 

(1) To examine the existing remains ; (2) to 

compare them with other existing remains; (3) 
to examine contemporary records, illumina- 
tions, &c., and (4) to compare them with the 
records of other shrines. Had this been done 
we can hardly suppose that the three pillars 
in advance of the shrine on each side of it 
would have been put down by the Hon. Sec. 
of an Archeological Society as so many 
candelabra. 

—__>—_—. 


The foundation stone of a new parish church was 
laid at Jedburgh on Friday last. The style will be 
Early English, and the building will accommodate 
1,000 persons. : 


It is not true, as has been stated, that Canterbury 
Cathedral is without an architect. ‘The architect 
to the Dean and Chapter is Mr. H. G. Austin, 
F.R.IB.A. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


pA? the ordinary general meeting of this Institute 
on Monday evening last, the President, Mr. 
T. H. Wyatt, in the chair, after the usual prelimi- 
nary business had been disposed of, Mr. Henry Cole, 
C.B., Director of the South Kensington Museum, 
was elected an Hon. Member, and M. Charles 
Questel, of Paris, Member of the Institute of France, 
was elected, by acclamation, an Hon. and Corre- 
sponding Member. The following gentlemen were 
also balloted for and duly elected:—As Associates: 
Messrs. H. A. Freeman, of Upper Tooting; W. V. 
Gough, of Bristol; A. Hawksley, of Staples Inn ; 
W. Owen, of Warrington; and J. B. Wilson, of 
Bath. As Contributing Visitor: Mr. A. D. Dawnay, 
of Walbrook. 

Mr. SeppoN directed the attention of the meeting 
to the position of the Architectural Art Classes, A 
short time back he had received from Mr. T. 4. 
Watson, the Hon. Sec. of the Classes, a letter asking 
him, as delegate of the Institute to the Classes, to 
subscribe towards the funds, which were about £80 
in arrear. He (Mr. Seddon) had accordingly written 
to the Council of the Institute upon the subject, 
and in reply had received a copy of a letter which 
had been sent to Mr. Watson to the effect that in the 
opinion of the Council the results of the Classes were 
not of such a nature as to justify any further grant 
from the Institute funds, even supposing the Insti- 
tute had funds for the purpose, which at present they 
had not. He wished to ask the Council to further 
consider the matter, and would be glad to learn 
whether the Institute (which had liberally subscribed 
£50 a year for two years to the Classes) considered 
that the continuance of the Art Classes was desirable 
or not. He believed that the Classes were doing a 
great deal of good, although, perhaps, they might 
require revision or improvement. 

The PresiDEnT said he could not then enter into 
the question which Mr. Seddon had raised, inasmuch 
.as the Council had instructed the delegates of the 
Institute to prepare a report upon the subject, and 
the Council could not come to a decision until it had 
the delegates’ report before it. The Council had that 
evening resolved, however, that in the event of the 
lasses being brought to a close the Institute would 
consider whether it should contribute] towards the 
deficiency of £80; and also that if there was any 
prospect of continuing the classes with success, the 
question of the capitation grant should be taken into 
consideration. The finances of the Institute were 
not in such a condition as to justify much liberality, 
and it should be borne in mind that when the classes 
were started it was distinctly laid down that the 
grant from the Institute was not to be regarded as 
an annual one. 

After some further remarks on the subject by Mr. 
Phené Spiers and Mr. Eastlake, the Secretary, 

Mr. C. H. Hearucore, Associate, read a {long 
and very interesting paper (of which we append a 
brief abstract). 


‘ON THE OLD HALLs IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
MANCHESTER. 


The author remarked that these halls had not been 
sketched and written upon to any extent. Although 
South Lancashire could not compete with any other 
district in the matter of ecclesiastical architecture, 
yet it could hold its own in samples of ancient 
domestic art. Within a radius of a few miles of 
Manchester such structures abounded. At Stock- 
port, five miles from Manchester, until the time of 
Henry II., acastle stood on the site of the present 
market hall. Under one side of this abrupt eleva- 
tion was a street following the line of the old Roman 
road, and containing a picturesque old half-timbered 
‘house, now used as the bank. With the exception 
of the principal front and what was now the bank- 
room, the building was modern. Arden (or Harden) 
Hall, two miles from Stockport, was a fine example 
of the domestic architecture of the sixteenth 
century. Half of the moat was perfect even now, 
‘being fullof water. Man, far more than Time, had 
caused the ruin of this house. Beams had been 
ruthlessly torn away, and the woodwork taken by 
‘the farmers for their own use. The ground plan 
neither resembled a T nor an H, as differently de- 
scribed by the local historians. The main entrance 
door was at the side, and not, as was usually the 
case, in the front of the tower, and was approached 
by a broad flight of four or five steps. The tower 
made an ante-room or vestibule to the large hall. 
Exactly opposite the doorway leading into the hall 
from the ante-room was a similar doorway into the 
staircase tower. This winding staircase was built 
entirely, including the central newel post, of oak, put 
together with oak pins—a form of joinery we should 
do well to imitate now-a-days, especially for outdoor 
work, There had evidently been basement, ground, 


first, and second floors. On the ground floor was the 
great hall, 33ft. long (in addition to the raised plat- 
form at oneend, of another 11ft. or so) and 24ft. 
wide, but yet so low as to necessitate windows at 
both ends and both sides. The height could not 
have been more than 12ft. in the clear. The ceiling 
was divided into baysby large moulded oak beams, 
between which the joists (13in. by 33in. oak, and 
double-joggled 44in. into the beams at each end) ran, 
leaving the underside of the first-floor planks dis- 
cernible. Part of this hall now served as the dairy 
for one of the farm-houses, built a little later than 
the hall, and standing within the moat. The wood- 
work of all these half-timbered houses was put 
together with oaken pins, and it was doubtless 
mainly owing to this that so many of the exteriors 
were still insuch good preservation. The lantern of 
the tower was in tooled stone, whilst the remainder 
of the walls was built in parpoints. About three 
miles from Arden was ahalf-timbered chapel-of-ease at 
Denton, with a lych-gate of the same period. The 
old timbers of the chapel had been boarded over, 
and the boards painted in imitation of the wood- 
work construction beneath, A new chancel, &c., 
have been recently added. To the east of Stock- 
port was Marple Hall, another most interesting 
specimen of domestic architecture. The principal 
front was within a square court, and was originally 
finished with gables, bay windows, and a tower over 
theentrance. ‘The latter opened to a low hall and 
an ancient heavy staircase, leading to numerous 
small apartments. But the extensive stables and 
offices were the attraction, and were certainly 
the more picturesque. They were built of red sand- 
stone, having quaint gables, and a tower (containing 
a peculiar old clock) finished with stepped gables. 
These stables were now deserted. By passing over 
the knoll in front, a splendid view was gained of 
Oakwood Hall, situated on the summit of a hill 
rising abruptly from the river Goyt. The site was 
grand, and the hall, when viewed from a distance, 
showed a mass of building well befitting such a 
position, but on closer inspection, all ideas of archi- 


tecture were found to have been thrown to the 


winds, leaving nothing but that which was debased. 
Bramall-Hall was situated about three miles south- 
west of Stockport, and when. approached from that 
direction presented an unusually striking appear- 
ance, exhibiting a long line of picturesque irregu- 
larity. This was certainly the finest and most 
perfect example of a bona-fide half-timbered 
house near Manchester. The building was origi- 
nally quadrangular in plan, but the western side of 
the quadrangle was removed some time since. A 
porch admitted from the court-yard into the great 
hall, now called the large dining-room. This hall, 
36ft. square, was a fine room, with its bay window, 
old fireplace, and massive timbers. The whole of 
the furniture was of the same period as the hall. 
At one end was formerly a passage through the 
building, as in college halls, communicating from 
the courtyard to the front entrance. The small 
room now used as the library, besides being wains- 
cotted, had a fine timbered ceiling, with wooden pen- 
dants at the intersections of the moulded ribs. The 
laundry (now the billiard-room) and the chapel had 
heavily-timbered ceilings. The doors of the billiard- 
room deserved attention, being 33in. thick, and 
having handsomely carved middle and bottom rails. 
The old benches still remained in the chapel, and ex- 
hibited some curious carving. A spiral staircase 
composed of solid blocks of wood led through an 
ante-room and the “ plaster-room” to the drawing- 
room, a magnificent apartment, standing over, and 
being of the same size and plan as the great hall. 
This room was wainscotted nearly to the ceiling, 
only leaving space for an ornamental plaster 
cornice. The ceiling was of plaster, divided 
into panels by richly-moulded ribs, and highly 
ornamented with pendants. The mantel-piece 
was of wood, but had been painted white. 
The other woodwork—the mullions of the windows, 
the oaken floor, the wainscotting, the doors with 
their inlaid pilasters, and the fine old furniture— 
was intact and perfect. The old leadwork, worked 
in designs of the circle and quatrefoil, was untouched 
also. The ‘‘plaster-room,” so called from the 
materials of which the floor and ceiling were com- 
posed, was at present a ‘‘ young museum.” It was 
lit at one end by a fourteen light window, and 
had a richly-moulded massive tie-beam of the roof 
showing in the ceiling. The iron stay-bars to the 
windows were placed inside, not outside, and, in 
consequence, had been little affected by atmospheric 
influences. The staircase corresponding to the 
spiral one on the opposite side of the building was 
still formed of solid oak steps, but was square, with 
quarter-spaces, and supported on four stout newels, 
at the angles of which were placed wooden handles 
in lieu of handrails. The banquetting hall, accord- 


ing to Ormerod, was about 42ft. by 21ft., the floor 
being of plaster, and the sides of timber and plaster, 
painted with figures and foliage in imitation of 
tapestry. The roof was divided lengthwise into six 
compartments, supported by massive arched timbers, 
the alternate ones being supported by uprights rest- 
ing on obtuse arches of oak, sprung from pilasters. 
The sides of these arches were ornamented with 
foliage, rosettes, and quatrefoils, and finished at the 
top with an embattled moulding. There had been 
originally three windows in each side divided by up- 
right mullions only, with highly carved Gothic 
heads. There was formerly a gallery running round 
the greater portion of the building, which was only 
taken down to prevent its falling of its own accord, 
and perhaps taking a goodly portion of the hall 
with it. An old gallery similar to this still existed 
at Moreton Hall, near Congleton. The date of 
Bramall was about 1592. There were several half- 
timbered houses in the neighbourhood having con- 
nection with the hall in some way or another. 
Withenshawe Hall was a half-timbered structure 
which had been much altered at various periods, and 
had received many additions and improvements from 
the late proprietor. A fair proportion of the original 
building was still preserved. Half a mile from 
Withenshawe is Baguley Hall, or what was Baguley 
Hall, for it is now nothing more than a farmhouse. 
The original building evidently consisted of a cen- 
tral hall, with two wings divided into apartments, 
and the porch, with a room over. All that remained 
of the former structure were two bays of the old 
hall, with the original half-timbered end, and the 
porch. The great hall, when perfect, consisted of three 
bays and an extra length of 6ft. near the doors, the 
central bay being larger than the other two, and con- 
taining a four-light instead of a three-light window. 
It was 28ft. wide, and had an open roof, framed 
together out of massive oak, richly moulded. The 
extra length of 6ft., near the doors, was partitioned 
off some 4ft. or 5ft. from either wall by an oak 
screen of ornamental construction, rising from the 
ground and carried up to the roof principal, to pre- 
vent the draught from the doors annoying the occu- 
pants of the hall. The wings of the old half-timbered 
building and the other bay of the great hall, where 
the raised platform once stood, at one time showed 
signs of giving way, and had to be replaced by the then 
owners, who, less artistic than their ancestors, used 
bricks in lieu of oak. The porch retained the lancet- 
headed door, with the wooden label mould to the 
doorway. The great hall now served merely as a 
playground for children. This building dated from 
about 1590. Lyme Hall was a large and extensive 
building, built of dark stone, and presenting, with the 
exception of the eastern side, plain and almost un- 
broken fronts. The northern front had its general 
plainness relieved only by an ornamental entrance 
in a very mixed style of architecture indeed, and by 
two slightly projecting wings. The fronts to the 
east and west were likewise plain in character, but 
the eastern front was broken by numerous projec- 
tions. The principal front faced the south, and it 
seemed as though the other sides had been rendered 
as plain as they could be in order to allow as much 
ornamentation (?) here as the means at the disposal 
of the architect would permit. This front had in 
the centre a large Ionic portico. Onthe south side 
of this building was an apartment wainscotted to 
the ceiling, and containing some exquisite carvings 
by Grinling Gibbons. Reddish Hall, taken down in 
1780, was a fine half-timbered house, with an ela- 
borate front; the panels formed by the upright and 
cross pieces of timber being filled in with quatre- 
foil patterns. It was probably built about the same 
time as Bramall Hall, with which it was in close 
proximity. Handforth, a village some four miles 
from Stockport, contained another example of the 
sixteenth century hall in the half-timbered style, 
but of an entirely different mode of construction to 
those which had been referred to. 

Methods of Half-Timbered Construction.—Of 
the class of structure previously described, there 
were several methods of timber construction in use, 
of each of which we had, more or less, many good 
and perfect examples remaining. The simplest form 
was that of mere uprights, sustained by cross-pieces 
or ties, halved to let into the uprights in such a 
manner as always to show the straight line of the 
upright, and securely fastened to same with stout 
oak pins. The panels thus formed were filled in 
with brick, which was sometimes plastered or stuc- 
coed. The gables of this primary period were filled 
in between the tie-beam and main rafters (which 
were always visible flush with the exterior line of 
the wall) with struts, footed on the tie-beam, and 
running at right angles to the principal rafters, thus 
giving, as all true art should, the real appearance, 
and not the sham, of support and strength to the 
purlin ends and roof, in addition to the ornamenta- 
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tion of the building. As this style of building ad- 
vanced, the panels in the walls were filled in with 
diagonal pieces, alternating from left to right, and 
right to left, in a sort of imitation of the strutting 
in the gable ends. And this was not a mere filling- 
in for the sake of appearance only, for it gave great 
extra strength and bond to the whole structure. 
Still later, the uprights and cross-pieces were so cut 
as to form quatrefoil and trefoil panels. When this 
was first done the forms of the quatrefoil, trefoil, 
or what not, were actually cut out from the solid 
uprights and other pieces, and it was only at asome- 
what later period that the wood forming the outline 
of the panel was made by itself and let into the up- 
rights and tho other constructional timbers. Some 
idea might thus be formea of the immense timbers 
used in the construction of these houses, and used 
not only to serve one purpose, but many. At 
Baguley, for instance, the oak upright against which 
the heavy principal of the roof butted, and into 
which the gutter-bearers, window-heads, sills, and 
all the constructional cross-pieces were tenoned, 
was richly moulded on the inside, moulded on the 
sides to form the window jambs, and on the 
exterior (for, although it projected some 9in. into the 
hall it penetrated through the wall) was cut into to 
form the quatrefoil panels with which the outside was 
ornamented! To go still later with this history, 
there were upper portions of buildings corbelled out, 
to project beyond the lower, and many other such 
like methods of carrying as far as possible, but in 
strict accordance with ideas of picturesque archi- 
tecture, this style of wooden construction. But it 
‘was carried to excess. It was thus that we had huge 
Square projections, with heavily-timbered and plas- 
tered sides, awkwardly and uncomfortably resting 
on or over-reaching octagonal bay windows, with 
delicately moulded uprights, and presenting anything 
but a safe construction or good outline. The decay 
of this special phase of art commenced about the year 
1605, the general ignorance and total absence of all 
art feeling or love of anything even distantly ap- 
proaching to architecture culminating in the men 
who could deliberately fasten laths to the old 
timbers, and plaster them up from the light of 
day. But besides these several different methods 
of construction there was the mode of making 
merely an outer framework of wood, formed 
of much stouter timbers than those used in 
the before-mentioned periods, and filling the entire 
Space between (except that required for windows) 
with brickwork, thus doing away with all stays and 
intermediate cross pieces. This brickwork was 
coloured, and wooden braces, stays, panelling, &e., 
imitated on it by means of paint. The exterior 
imitation in paint of woodwork construction in 
these houses was no proof of their being built ata 
late period, or at an age of debased domestic archi- 
tecture. 


Handforth Hall was in capital preservation, and 
was a fair and good specimen of its class. The front 
was broken up by two projections, finished with 
beautifully-proportioned gables. The main block of 
the structure was roofed in one good span. The 
ground plans of all these sixteenth century minor 
halls showed a marked resemblance. In by far the 
greater number there was one great hall, extending 
nearly the whole length of the building, and com- 
pletely across the main portion. On either side, 
and sometimes at both ends, small projections 
occurred, and in the centre another, generally made 
into a kind of tower, containing the main entrance 
and porch. Handforth possessed such, the uprights 
(which were of oak, and 16in. by 12in. scantling) on 
each side of the porch being carved and moulded 
similarly to the lintels. It was worthy of note that 
invariably, in half-timbered houses of any preten- 
sions, the woodwork never commenced nearer than 
a foot to the ground, and was laid on a stone foun- 
dation. Within the boundaries of the City of Man- 
chester there were once many good examples of the 
houses of the nobility, showing impress of the six- 
teenth century. But one by one they have been 
obliged to make way for the march of commerce and 
of trade. The oldest houses here possessed had 
been taken down within the last few weeks to afford 
a site for a new warehouse. Trafford Hall con- 
tained no special feature of interest. On the oppo- 
Site side of the river Irwell was Ordsail, a hall that 
at one time must have been as picturesque a half- 
timbered house, from certain points, as any in the 
neighbourhood. But it had first been spoiled, and 
then left to decay. The date of the building was 
1609, or thereabouts ; one wing, however, bore re- 
cord of having been erected in 1639. The whole of 
the fronts had been carefully covered over with lath 
and plaster, the ornamental timbers serving as studds 
to which to nail the laths. Only one portion of the 
building was at present occupied, the other being 
deemed unsafe. The staircase presented the most 


perfect detail, containing two splendidly-carved and 
proportioned newels, with turned balusters to match. 
The house could also boast some quaint bay windows, 
and a very fine open-roofed chapel, with richly- 
moulded hollow wooden piers. Within half-a-mile of 
Ordsall, but on the opposite bank of the stream, there 
once stood an old building known as Hulme Hall, 
which was taken down about fourteen years ago. 
Ancoats Hall, at present a brick edifice, affording a 
most perfect picture of desolation, neglect, and 
misery, was once ‘‘a very fine building of wood and 
plaster.” It was a pity it had not remained so, for 
the sooner the existing place was pulled down and 
the land disposed of the better. There were many 
other old houses and halls still existing in the 
suburbs and townships of Manchester, but most of them 
had been so altered to suit the requirements of the 
different ages through which they had passed, and 
the tastes of their owners, that the main points of 
interest generally expected were looked for in vain. 
Of those that still afforded repayment for the trou- 
ble of research were several half-timbered houses in 
the locale of the Cathedral, one of which was spe- 
cially noticeable, having a tower in the main front 
springing from between two gables ; and in Poolfold 
there was an old house. But the most interesting 
work of any antiquity, after the Cathedral, was a 
building situated near the centre of the city, and 
known as Chetham’s Library and Hospital. It 
occupied one side of a large court or quadrangle, and 
was situated on arock overhanging the river Irk. 
The college had at divers times undergone yarious 
alterations, but still presented such marks of anti- 
quity and exhibited such characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of collegiate halls of the age of Edward VI. 
as to makeit of great interest. The three other sides 
of the court were taken up respectively by the 
Grammar School, business houses, and a roadway 
dividing the quadrangle from the Cathedral yard. 
In his concluding remarks, Mr. Heathcote said that 
Manchester and the whole of the vicinity could not 
show a single specimen of architecture earlier than 
the Perpendicular period. This clearly was the reason 
for the field being so seldom taken up by archi- 
tectural students, except by a few residential ones, 
for information and research, Lincolnshire, War- 
wickshire, and the Midland counties being chosen 
rather than Lancashire. As far as related to eccle- 
siastical architecture, the wisdom of their course 
could not be doubted, but in regard to such domestic 
art as could be so well, if not better than any other, 
adapted to the requirements of the present age, he 
recommended the study of the houses of the sixteenth 
and early part of the seventeenth centuries, of which 
Cheshire and South Lancashire afforded so plentiful 
a supply, and not only plentiful, but good. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. HApFIEtp said he was glad to bear testimony 
to the interesting character of the paper which had 
been read. Personally, he had taken a good deal of 
interest in these old halls and buildings, and he 
thought they would well repay a visit, as they 
offered a field for hard, earnest study. Buildings of 
the kind described, especially on the borders of York- 
shire and Derbyshire, were particularly worthy of 
attention, and many valuable hints in domestic 
architecture might be derived from them. 

Mr. WaArrrnovusE haying proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Heathcote for his paper, 

The Prestpenr said that there was one drawback, 
viz., the absence of plans, which would have been 
very useful in elucidating the paper; but he hoped 
that at some future time they might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the plans. 

Mr. Seppon also hoped to see the plans with 
which he understood that Mr. Heathcote intended 
to supplement his paper. He did not know much 
himself about these old timbered halls, but believed 
that the whole country was full of works of that 
kind. They abounded particularly in Yorkshire, and 
possessed many charming details. New Hall, near 
Halifax, had some charming rose windows, which 
were exceedingly bold and effective, over the porch. 

Mr. Wyarr Papworru, in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Heathcote, said it would be interesting 
to know who were the authors of these quaint build- 
ings. Possibly Mr. Heathcote possessed some infor- 
mation upon the subject. It sometimes happened 
that the name of the designer was written over the 
porch, or in some other prominent part of the 
building. 

Mr. Pune Sprors suggested that a map should 
be prepared for the guidance of students who might 
visit the halls. 

The proposition was carried by acclamation, and 
the proceedings terminated with the announcement 
that the next meeting of the Association would be 
on January 6, 1873, when Mr. Banister Fletcher 
will read a paper on “ Arbitrations.” 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary fortnightly meeting on Friday 

evening last, the President, Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews in the chair, the following gentlemen were 
elected members of the Association; Messrs. F. A, 
Butler, B. Budd, — Hardcastle, J. M. Gibbs, Reed, 
M. Wale, and E. GC. Lee. 


The Presrpent then described at some length cer- _ 
tain modifications which had been made in the a 
working of the Association’s classes, &c., in order to _ 
enable country members to participate more largely — 


in the benefits afforded by the Association. The 
Elementary Class of Design, and the Classes of 
Design and Construction would, by the new arrange- 


ments, be made to do their work under the cogni- 


sance of country members, who would inspect the 


designs and drawings submitted, in the classes, 


read the criticisms thereon, and make such criticisms 


of their own as they thought fit. The benefits of — 


the library—the only circulating architectural 
library in the country—would be also extended to 
country members. The arrangements made were 
experimental and tentative, and subject to such further 
modification as might be found desirable. 


It was announced by Mr. Sutman that a class was _ 


being formed for the study of Colour Decoration. — 


Mr. Cartes Barry, F.S8.A., of the City Archi- 
tect’s Office, Guildhall, then lectured & 


On Hisrory Inuusrrarep By Srarmep GuAss, 
with EsprciAL REFERENCE TO THE WuiNDows 
or Lone Metrorp Crurcu. 


Mr. Barty commenced by stating that as he 
had suffered very much in health of late he had 
been unable to write a paper on the subject, and he 
therefore claimed the indulgence of his audience 
while he attempted to speak the few remarks 
he had to make. He had given some years of 
study to the glass of Long Melford Church. Perhaps 
he ought to make some apology for bringing such 
a subject before the Association, asit was notstrictly of 
an architectural character, but the subject was closely 


allied to architecture, and was one of very great in-_ 


teyest. With regard to the churches generally of 
the Eastern Counties, all who had seen and 
examined them must at once have observed that 
there was something in them beyond a mere English 
character. Indeed, there was a certain amount of 
foreign character in nearly all of them that were of 
anything like a date subsequent to the fourteenth 
century. Long Melford Church was one of those 
extraordinary specimens of Early Perpendicular 
architecture which were raised chiefly by private 
means. King Edward III. having formed an 
alliance with Philip of Hainault, invited to this 
country a number of foreigners, who were chiefly 


oP OR ets 


engaged in the manufacture and sale of cloth. 


These foreigners were principally Flemings, who 


by their industry and perseverance soon became Be 


rich and large possessors of the soil, and married 
into old English families. The Church of the Holy 


Trinity, at Long Melford, was a very remarkable 


specimen of Perpendicular architecture. The history 
of the rebuilding of that church was told very con- 
cisely in certain inscriptions on different parts of the 
building, in which the names of several members of 


the Clopton family, which was the great family of a 


the neighbourhood (and nearly always the name of 
John Clopton), were conspicuous. John Clopton was 
the representative of a very old English family, 
probably Saxon in its origin, and he seemed to have 
governed the whole of the neighbourhood. From 
the inhabitants, who were chiefly of Flemish origin, 
he collected goods and money for the rebuilding of 
the Church, and not only for the Church of Long 
Melford, but for the Church of Lavenham, close by, 
and the Church of Glemsford, and others, which all 
bore evidence of one master-mind having superin- 
tended their construction. But when John Clopton 
rebuilt Long Melford Church he did something 


more—he filled the windows with stained and 
There were ninety-nine large win-— 


painted glass. 
dows in the church, and these were all filled with 
stained glass—no small work. The glass was of 
two different kinds. There were remains of figures 
of saints and some pictures of sacred and early 
ecclesiastical history, but the most interesting figures 
were portraits of men and women who lived at the 
time—just upon the close of the Wars of the Roses— 
and all, moreover, were portraits of men and women 
who played a very important part in history, and 
whose deeds were written in the annals of the 
country. John Clopton himself was a zealous Lan- 
castrian, and in choosing portraits for the windows 
of his church, he chose them from his own family 
and from those families with whom he himself had 
any connection whatever, either by blood or by mar- 
riage, or in political sentiment. He was connected 
with a large number of the great families of England. 
At the end of the reign of Edward III. one of his 
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ancestors enhanced his fortunes by marrying a rich 
heiress of the neighbourhood, one Catherine Lisle, 
who, after the death of Sir Thomas Clopton, her 
husband, married Sir William Tendring, of Tendring 
Hall, Stoke-by-Nayland, by whom she had a 
daughter, who became the wife of Sir Robert 
Howard, the grandfather of John Howard, the first 
Duke of Norfolk of that family (and the ‘‘ Jockey of 
Norfolk” of Shakspeare), who was killed at Bosworth 
Field. This showed how it was that so many mem- 
bers of the Howard family were represented in the 
window. In one window there was a representation 
of Lord Chief Justice William Howard, who lived 
in the reign of Edward I., and who was the founder 
of the Howard family. Then there was a figure of 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, who was the wife of John, 
twelfth Earl of Oxford. This Earl of Oxford, 
whom Sir Walter Scott had introduced into his tale 
of Anne of Geierstein under the name of Phillipson, 
was avery powerful Lancastrian and a great par- 
tisan of Henry VI., and he was, with sixteen others 
(of whom John Clopton was one), committed to the 
Tower in the reign of Edward IV., and he (with all 
but John Clopton) lost his head. John Clopton 
escaped. Of the Howards there were also two 
female figures, one — Lady Elizabeth Tilney— 
being a Howard by marriage, and wife of Thomas, 
second Duke of Norfolk, the hero of Flodden 
Field. The lady whose portrait was represented 
with hers was the wife of John Mowbray, the 
last Duke of Norfolk of the Mowbray family, 
and daughter of John the great Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who played so much havoc in France during the 
wars of Charles VI. There was also the figure of 
another female Howard—Lady Howard of March, 
but Mr. Baily could not tell what her maiden name 
was, because, unfortunately, there was no coat of arms 
to help him. While speaking of coats of arms, he 
would draw attention to the great peculiarity of the 
dresses of these figures, particularly those of the 
females. On the outer cloaks of the females there 
were coats of arms; these were the arms of the hus- 
bands. The arms upon the kirtles or gowns were 
the arms of the ladies’ own families. It was a 
matter of some astonishment, although of great 
gratification, to find that so much of this glass re- 
mained to this day in a tolerably perfect condition, 
for the neighbourhood was the very spot where that 
terrible fellow Will Dowson was so hard at work, 
and where he had such positive instructions to 
destroy everything in the shape of a “ superstitious 
picture.” There existed in the church books accounts 
of payments made for destroying some of these glass 
pictures. The glass which remained was highly 
valuable, rude as it was in drawing, as throwing a 
light upon the costume of the times. Among the 
figures were those of two Lord Mayors of Loncon— 
Lord Mayor Josselyn, who was twice Lord Mayor, 
and Lord Mayor Gedney, both of whom were con- 
nected by marriage with the Cloptons. The win- 
dows also contained the figures of three jndges. One 
of them, Judge Hough, was described as John Hough, 
‘ Justice-of-the-Law ; and there was Richard Pigott, 
also Justice-of-the-Law. Judge Hough, it appeared, 
was only a judge-itinerary, and he was represented 
in the window as a serjeant-at-law, his dress being 
particularly interesting as illustrating Chaucer’s 
lines describing the serjeant-at-law in his motley or 
parti-coloured dress. Judge Richard Pigott was 
dressed in the same manner. The figures of these 
two judges afforded an illustration of the “ trading” 
way in which stained-glass windows were made even 
in the Middle Ages. The figures of Hough and 
Pigott faced each other. When Mr. Baily had drawn 
the figure of Hough he began to draw the figure of 
Pigott, and it seemed very much like drawing the 
same thing over again. He soon discovered that by 
turning over the cartoon of the one figure it exactly 
fitted the other figure. The features were different 
in the two figures, but there was scarcely a difference 
in the lines of the figure or in the leading, except 
that the cartoon for one figure had been reversed to 
do service for the other figure. The red colouring 
of the gowns was only slightly different. The 
figures of these judges were interesting as showing 
the old form of the coif—the little black patch 
carried on the top of the wig of a judge. The faces 
of the persons who were living at the time the win- 
dows were executed were, Mr. Baily was persuaded, 
meant for actual representations of the men as they 
lived, and the faces were without doubt intended to 
serve as portraits. On the other hand, in the figures 
of persons who were deceased at the time the windows 
were executed the faces were very tame and without 
any individuality. Among the figures was one of Lady 
Hogard, daughter of Sir Andrew Hogard, chamber- 
lain to John, Duke of Bedford, who became the 
second wife of Sir Robert Crane, Sir Robert’s first 
wife being a daughter of Sir Robert D’Arcy, and 
sister to the wife of John Clopton. Another figure 


represented the daughter of Lord Henry Percy, who 


was killed at the Battle of S. Albans. Another, 
and a very curious figure, was that of Lady 
Margaret Leynam, curious as bearing on her ‘cloak 
an instance of false or bad heraldry. The field 
being gold, the chevron and the bears’ heads were 
yellow, or gold—i.e., metal upon metal, which was 
bad heraldry ; it should be metal upon colour, or 
colour upon metal. There seemed to be some 
reason for this, however. The most learned 
of the county antiquaries could not find out who 
Sir John Leynam was. The probability was 
that he was originally called John of Lavenham, 
but that after he had made money by trading he 
married into an old family, took some sort of a coat 
of arms, and contracted his name to John Leynam. 
His wife was a daughter of Sir John Fray, Baron 
of the Exchequer, and in the figure she bore on her 
kirtle her own coat of arms. The ecclesiastical 
glass of Long Melford was of very great interest. 
It included a very curious though a somewhat dlis- 
agreeable picture of Our Lady of Pity with the 
dead Christ in her arms—or, as the Italians would 
call it, a pieta. The figure of the dead Saviour 
was very emaciated, and covered all over with drops 
of blood, and, curiously enough, each of these drops 
of blood was a trinity, there being three and one. 
This figure was also curious as showing the mistakes 
into which the glass painters of the Middle Ages, 
as well as those of the present day, were apt to fall 
through carelessness. He did not for a moment up- 
hold as works of high art any of the windows in 
Long Melford Church; on the contrary, they were 
rather low in the scale than otherwise, even for 
glass painting; but still the glass painter had been 
very careful, in a truly Gothic manner, to ornament 
the prints of the nails in the feet and the wound in 
the side of the Saviour, but he had entirely for- 
gotten to represent the wounds in the hands. 
Another figure in the east window of the church 
was that of S. Edmund the King and Martyr, King 
of the East Angles, probably a favourite saint in 
the neighbourhood, having been interred at Bury 
S. Edmund’s. The two latter figures were repre- 
sented as standing on altars, and in front of each 
altar was a figure praying. It was somewhat 
curious that in direct contradiction to the canons of 
the Romish Church, these altars were represented as 
being of wood, the Romish Church ordering all 
altars to be of stone. There could be no mistake 
about this, as the grain of the oak was shown, and 
the legs which supported the tables or altars. The 
figure at the feet of S. Edmund represented the last 
Abbot of Bury, and there was a tradition in the 
neighbourhood that the other figure represented one 
of the D’Arcy family, which John Clopton married 
into. Another figure contained in the windows was 
that of Sir Edmund Montgomery, who was a great 
man in his day, and a prominent Lancastrian; but, 
like many more, when the tide turned in favour of 
the Yorkists he joined Edward IV. He was en- 
trusted to take in charge Margaret of Anjou when 
she left England for ever, and Edward IV. had such 
confidence in him that he made him the executor of 
his last will. Besides the pieta and the S. Edmund, 
there were other ecclesiastical figures, notably two, 
which were rarely or never found in England. The 
first was that of S. Dominic, the founder of the 
great order of mendicant friars, and the second was 
that of his successor and apostle, Peter Martyr. 
These figures were particularly interesting from the 
lower parts of the subjects, which represented figures 
praying to the saints, the figures being within 
regular open-ended church benches, with panelled 
fronts, thick bench-ends, and poppy-heads. Mr. 
Baily concluded by pointing out in detail the pecu- 
liarities of the figures as shown by the very ex- 
cellent and large series of cartoons with which his 
remarks were illustrated, and by a brief reference to 
some ancient stained glass at Salisbury and else- 
where. 

Mr. Boyes, Librarian, proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Baily for his lecture. 

Mr. T. H. Watson seconded the motion, remark- 
ing that he saw no reason why the plan which had 
been adverted to of reversing thecartoon of one figure 
to make it servefor another figure should not become 
more universal. Mr. Day, ina paper read some time 
ago before the Association, had advocated the produc- 
tion, with due precautions, of replica works in stained 
glass in this manner. 

Mr. Suuman said that Mr. Seddon had recently put 
forward the theory that where, as in the Long Melford 
windows, the figures were represented as praying 
with their hands apart, it implied that the persons re- 
presented were living at the time the work was 
executed, and that, where the hands were closed, the 
persons represented were dead before the work was 
executed. He thought, however, that Mr. Baily’s 
explanation that the Flemings and Walloons always 


prayed with their hands apart was the correct one, 
especially when the history of that part of England 
and its contiguity to the Low Countries were 
considered. 


Mr. Cuarxson having made a few remarks, the 
vote of thanks was put to the meeting by the 
Chairman, and unanimously carried. 


Mr. Barty, inreply to a remark by one speaker, 
said that the era of the Reformation must not be 
credited with too large a share in the destruction of 
so much that was fine in architecture and art. A 
great deal of stained glass had perished through the 
neglect and petty pilfering of subsequent ages, and a 
great deal had been destroyed under cover of the cant 
term “restoration.” (Hear, hear.) In its architec- 
tural sense, the word “restoration” ought to be ex- 
punged from the English dictionary (cheers), and 
one very much like “destruction” or ‘‘ defacement” 
substituted for it. (Hear, hear.) As to whether he 
had any facile knack of making such cartoons as 
those exhibited, he knew of no way of producing them 
but by the old methods. 


The meeting then terminated. 
a 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE 
ARCHDEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON. 


rYNHE annual meeting of this society, for the election 
of officers, and for other* business, was held 
at the society’s room on Monday week, the Rev. 
Lord Alwyne Compton in the chair. The former 
officers were re-elected, and five new members were 
added to the committee. The report of the committee 
for the past year was read and adopted. The 
treasurer’s report for the year ending September 
30th was read as follows :—Receipts: Cash balance, 
Sept. 30, 1871, £130 7s. 11d. ; subscriptions and 
arrears, £68 1s.; interest on deposit amount, £4 10s. 5 
total, £203 8d. 11d; deduct payments, £78 5s. 8d.; 
leaving £125 3s. 8d. Denosit account, £150. Pay- 
ments: Secretary and treasurer—Postage £3 5s. 2d. ; 
printing, £1 13s. ; librarian, rent of society’s room, 
insurance, attendance, and postage of reports, 
£14 14s, 6d.; Williamson, for share of associated 
volume, £38 12s, 10d.; Birdsall, bookbinding, &c., 
£6 18s.; books purchased, £3 11s.; photographs 
purchased, £2 1s. 2d.; photographs of S. John’s 
Hospital, £4 10s.; subscriptions to architectural 
sketch-book, two years, £3; total, £78 5s. 8d. 


ee 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Our Work in Palestine, by the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (London: Bentley & 
Son), is an account of the different expeditions sent 
out to the Holy Land, and the work accomplished 
by them. Those who have followed the work of the 
Society will not find much that is new in the book, and 
possibly a single author instead of ‘* the Committee” 
might have thought fit to have added a word or two 
of title or explanation to the illustrations which 
appear in the work, in many cases apparently only 
to fill up space—Coal and Coal Mining, by 
Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. (London: Lock- 
wood), is a second edition, revised and corrected by 
the author. The progress made since the first issue 
of the book, in 1866, by engineers in coal-getting, 
underground haulage, and ventilation of the works, 
is taken note of, and a chapter devoted to the con- 
sideration of the question of the probable duration of 
our coalfields\—The British Almanac and Com- 
panion, for 1873 (published by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, London), gives, for the forty-sixth time, its 
useful budget of information. We are glad to find 
the sources of the list of new buildings honestly 
acknowledged.—A Treatise on Waterworks for the 
Supply of Cities and Towns, by Samuel Hughes, 
F.G.S. (London: Lockwood), is a new edition, 
revised by the author, with a preface by Mr. Arthur 
Silverthorne, C.E. The book has always enjoyed a 
recognised position as a valuable work of reference, 
and the present enlarged edition borrows a new 
interest from the fact that its revision was one of the 
last acts of its author’s life.—Ross’s Wages Calcu- 
lator (Edinburgh: Ross & Co.) gives the rate pay- 
able for every quarter of an hour from one to sixty 
hours, at rates from 4d. to 1s. per hour.—Free-hand 
Drawing Test Papers and Class Sheets for 
Practical Geometry, by John S. Rawle (London : 
Simpkin & Marshall), are a well-devised means of 
assisting the teacher of a large class by supplying the 
students with exactly similar examples with printed 
instructions. The student draws his copy on these 
sheets side by side with the example, and thus a 
large class can be easily instructed. The class sheets 
are for use with the author’s Practical Plane Geo- 
metry, a capital text-book, but somewhat disfigured 
by some typographical eccentricities. 
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$. JAMES’ CHURCH, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
Joun P. Seppon, ARCHITECT. 


JAMES’ CHURCH will be the new district 
e church, at the extreme south end of the town 
of Great Yarmouth ; the noble old parish church of S. 
Nicholas being at the extreme north end. In more 
than one respect the new church is designed to rival 
in point of scale its predecessor; thus in width 
across it is almost its equal, and in height somewhat 
superior; but in length it falls far short. Yet this 
deficiency will not at first sight be apparent from the 
exterior point of view, as the position intended for 
the tower is such as to make it appear like the 
eastern portion of a still larger fabric, which may be 
supposed to extend westward of the projection of the 
tower. 

The site given was difficult to treat, being 
almost square, the plan consequently adopted is that 
of a vast Greek cross, formed by the nave, chancel, 
and transept, each 33ft. clear, internal width. The 
rectangular form is completed by aisles parallel to 
the nave and chancel, the tower and spire standing 
out in projections at the north-west angle. The view 
seen in our illustration isfrom the road approaching 
the church, and, practically, is almost the only one 
which can be obtained of the building asa whole. In 
some of the features, such as planting a lofty pin- 
nacle at each angle of the building, the precedent of 
S. Nicholas Church has been followed. This was 
not only with the view of preserving and emphasizing, 
as it were, a local type, but also to afford abutments 
for the arrangement of wide arches within, which is 
the peculiar feature of the church. The whole area 
is covered in with but four internal supporting 
columns, the arches springing from which are un- 
usually wide, so that there will be scarcely any 
interruption to sight or sound internally. The chancel 
alone has been built, as yet, with its arches restrained 
by iron ties, and filled up temporarily with brick- 
work. The accommodation will be for about 1,200 
persons on the ground floor, at the cost of about 
£10,000. The material of the walling is flintwork, 
with brick bands and quoins, and stone dressings, 
with Memel roofs, covered with green slating, and 
ceiled within with curved boarded ceilings, with 
moulded intersecting ribs, cornices, and ridge-pieces. 
The walls within are finished with coloured brick- 
work without plastering, yellow malms being used 
up to the springing line of the arches, relieved with 
a small proportion of red, and abovethe ground is 
pale buff, diapered with yellow and red diapers, pro- 
ducing a soft effect; the arches with their soffits are 
marked by stronger colouring. The four central 
columns are of Doulting stone, with carved capitals. 
The ceiling over the central crux will be treated dome- 
wise. It is hoped shortly to proceed with the main 
body of the church. 


————»—_——_. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS OF LONDON. 


A BeNe Association (2, Westminster Chambers), 

which was formed last summer in consequence 
of the strike of the building operatives, held a general 
meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Tues- 
day last, for the purpose of adopting rules for the 
permanent constitution of the Association, the object 
of which is set forth as follows :— 


The object of the Association will be the promo- 
tion and protection of the interests of the building 
trade of London generally, and of the members of 
the Association in particular, by the following 
amongst other means :— 


1. Unity of action in the settlement of all ques- 
tions arising between employers and their workmen, 
with a view to prevent lock-outs or unjust strikes 
against individual members of the Association. 


2. The general adoption of equitable conditions of 
contract, such as those recently agreed to by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


3. The interchange of information and mutual co- 
Operation, when desirable, with other kindred socie- 
ties throughout the country. 


4. The collection and circulation amongst its 
members of statistics and other information con- 
sidered to be for the general interests of the trade. 


5. The keeping a register at the offices of the 
Association of foremen and others who can be recom- 
mended for employment. 


The rules were unanimously adopted, and a per- 
manent committee of twenty-one leading members 
of the trade was elected by ballot, with ample powers 
to act for the general welfare, and with power to 
call an aggregate meeting whenever a strike against 
any member shall be threatened. 


—<_——__——_ nv a 


CUTLER’S PATENT SASH-FASTENER 


AND PLATES. 
W®* illustrate a new sash fastener recently in- 
vented by Mr. S. Cutler, of Ryde, which 
seems simple and likely to answer its purpose :— 

Fig. 1 shows the patent fastener fixed to stile of 
sashes. Fig. 2is a section of same, showing posi- 
tion of catch when closed; the dotted line showing 
position when open. Fig. 3 shows the plates fixed 
to pulley stile under head-lining for top sash; the 
dotted line shows position of plates as shown in Fig. 
4, when the sash isclosed. Fig. 4shows the plates 
fixed to top sash. Fig. 5 is the front elevation of 
sash. Fig. 6 shows the plates fixed to pulley stile 
above the sill for bottom sash; the dotted line 
shows the position of the plates as shown in Fig. 7 
when the sash is closed. Fig. 7 shows the plates 
fixed to bottomsash. Fig. 8 is the front elevation 
of sash. 

The plates can readily be fixed to any window; 
they can be used without the fastener, and will 
effectually stop the rattling of the sashes, and keep 
out the draughts and dust, preventing the necessity 
of using wedges, which damage the paint and beads 
and create draughts, and which are often mislaid or 
lost. 
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In fixing the plates it should be seen that the beads 
on meeting rails are not thicker than the parting 
beads; if they are, they should be reduced to the 
same thickness, so that the top and bottom sashes 
will fit close to the parting bead when the sashes are 
closed ; the plate of sash fastener on the bottom 
sash can be moved in as far as necessary, just to keep 
the sashes close together. The top plates will keep 
the sash up in its proper place, and entirely prevent 
the straining of sash fastener in order to get it over 
the bottom sash. 


The fasteners are easily fixed—these as well as 


the plates can be fixed in new work before the 
sashes and frames leave the joiner’s shop. They 
cannot be opened from the outside, and they Savy 
the breaking of the glass often occasioned by th 
spring of sash fastener flying back against it. 


$$ ———_ 


Commenting on the two western towers proposed 
to be added to Sir Gilbert Scott's design for the new 
Cathedral at Edinburgh, the Guardian observes that 
it seems to be thought necessary for a cathedral to 
have western towers, although, as in the present 
case, the whole building will be on a miniature scale. 
Some of the finest Gothic cathedrals have or had no 
such ornaments—for instance, Old St. Paul’s, Salis- 
bury, Milan, and others. 


DrcemBer 20, 1872. © 
COMPETITIONS. ; 
Batiey.—At a meeting of the General Purposes 
Committee on the 30th ult., to consider the plans 4 
with reference to the public market, it was re- 
solved “‘ That the design and plan marked, ‘ Apropos,” 
for laying out the market land be approved; that the 


market-house be built on the site as shown on the — 
said design; that the plans marked ‘ Etudie,’ ‘Pro 


: 
? 
3 
} 


Bono Publico,’ and ‘No Name,’ being considered of — 
equal merit, be referred back to the several compe- 

titors, with the request that they will alter and adjust 

them for a market-house and market only, without — 
shops, to suit the approved plan of laying out the — 
land.” It was also resolved that the market-house 
be built 24 yards in length, by the width of the 
land, as shown on the plan, and so constructed as to — 
be capable of being enlarged afterwards. It was — 
agreed to thank the several unsuccessful competitors. — 


New Ciry Missron Hovuse.—Some time since 
the Committee decided to erect a new mission house. — 
The following architects were invited to send in 
designs, on a scale of 8ft. to lin., the drawings not 
to be perspective:—Messrs. Spalding & Knight, 
Messrs. Searle & Sons, Messrs. Habershon & Pite, — 
Mr. Bell. The three architects not employed to be 
paid £15 each for their designs, which were to be sent. 
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in under sealed mottoes on or before November 20, 
and then to be considered the property of the Society. 
The decision arrived at is in favour of Messrs. 
Spalding & Knight, and the building is to be erected — 
forthwith upon a permanent site in Blackfriars, op- 
posite the Ludgate Railway Station. The chosen de- 
sign has a facade in the Italian style in brick and 
stone, the hall and library being planned in the rear 
of the ground storey. The maximum price of 
building to be limited to £7,000; this sum to 
include the extension of the vaults and footway 
required, stoves, beil and gasfittings, speaking-tubes,. 
and arrangements for warming, ventilation, and 
carrying off gas by zinc tubes. The windows to be 
of plate glass. 

Proposep BArHs AND WAsH-Hovusgs AT PAD- 
pDineron.—Nine architects having been invited to 
compete for the design for this building, a meeting 
of the Commissioners was held on Tuesday last for 
the purpose of adjudging the prizes. The first was 
awarded to Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, of Verulam-build- 
ings, Gray’s-inn, the second to Mr. Collins, of Queen- 
street, Cheapside, and the third to Mr. Bridgman, of 
London-wall, the prizes being £100, £75, and £50 
respectively. Mr. Isaacs wil proceed at once to pre- 
p are the contract drawings. The estimated cost of 
the proposed structure is £20,000. 
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ON PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 
Lecrvure III. 


(PR. ROGER SMITH delivered his third lecture 
| Having 
‘capitulated the substance of the two preceding 
ctures, he proceeded to treat of the subject of 
drawings 
ight to be very distinct, decided, definite, with 


on this subject on the 9th inst. 


rawings. Really good architectural 


nes strong, firm, and unwavering. Wherever en- 


chment cr carving had to be put in it ought to be 
early defined; there need not be much of it, but 
hatever there was should be right and of the correct 
ze. There should be a sufficiency of colour to 
ark distinctly the different materials, the voids and 
te solids, the parts in elevation and the parts 
A good drawing ought to tell very dis- 
netly its own story, and ought not to shirk any 
Difficulties should be worked out as 
ley cropped up, and the drawings should show how 
ich difficulties had been solved. As regarded draw- 


1 section. 


fficulties. 


gs, likeeverything else in architectural practice, 


wise economy might be exercised in relation to 
As 
any as were wanted should be made, and these as 
yod as could be, but it was a mistake in every way 
| make an unnecessary profusion of drawings. A 


tem ; he did not mean stinginess or meanness. 


stinguished contractor once told him that his im- 


become a good architect was to become a good 
aughtsman. This, if not exactly the truth, was 


me good architects was that they understood 
lilding. ‘There were certain eminent architects 
ho had carried out excellent buildings, but whose 
wers of drawing had been exceedingly small. 
lere were one or two living men who certainly 
served the name of good architects who either 
uld not draw at all or could draw only to a’ slight 
ttent. Such architects were in a great measure 
pendent upen the skill of their draughtsmen. Mr. 
reet had once said that the (in his opinion) most 
vanced Gothic architect of the day could not draw 
vall. Another distinguished architect, lately 
ceased, never made a complete drawing of any of 
3many fine works. Inhis (the lecturer’s) opiniona 
eat many if not all of the fine buildings which 
d come down to us were built without any such 
awings as were used by the modern architect, al- 
ough of course drawings of some parts must have 
en requisite. He had no doubt, however, that as 
chitecture became debased, draughtsmanship im- 
oved. On the other hand, taking the gentlemen 
10 were known in the present day as distinguished 
aughtsmen, it would be found that the same gen- 
men were also the most accomplished architects of 
e time. Pugin, in a certain schoo), was almost 
equalled as a draughtsman; and the late Pro- 
ssor Cockerell and Sir Charles Barry were perhaps 
e two finest draughtsmen of their time. Messrs. 
reet, Burges, Blomfield, Nesfield, Shaw, Edward 
jdwin, Waterhouse, Edis, Phené Spiers, and 

H. Watson might be mentioned as notorious 
iong the best draughtsmen of the day, and these 
ttainly constituted a rising and talented school 
architects. The subject of architectural draw- 
zs might naturally be divided alphabetically 
der three heads, viz.: D, Designs or pre- 
Minary drawings; E, Explanatory or exhibi- 
m drawings; and F, Final or working draw- 
gs. It was bad economy to be sparing in the 
iking of designs or explanatory drawings, although 
the making of the final or working drawings it 
is often possible and even advisable to be economi- 
|. Sometimes, but rarely, the same set of drawings 
uld answer all three purposes—as in the case of 
iall features, such as chimney-pieces, &c. In 
signing a building for any special purpose the ar- 
itect should make himself acquainted with what 
d been done in the same direction by others, and 
duld try to advance upon it if possible. If it was 
work in which the artistic character was required 
be prominent, as a church, for example, it was 
2 best plan to go and study the best periods of old 
, keeping an open eye, however, upon what was 
ing done now by the foremost architects. In 
king a design for any building different men 
yuld proceed in different methods, and it was best 
*each man to follow his own course. The neces- 
-y time and pains should be devoted to getting as 
surately as possible the requirements of the build- 
sto be designed. There were many little aids in 
signing which were of value. It was often of con- 
erable assistance to have the paper covered with a 
tain number of right-lines, and some people 
opted the plan of covering the paper with squares, 
which they made the plan. He spoke of the plan 
st of all, because he trusted that all his hearers 


7 


ession was that the thing which made the great 
fference between the successful and the unsuccessful 
chitect was draughtsmanship, and that the best way 


wy nearly so, but the reason why architects be- 


were convinced that in designing a building it 
was the proper way to begin with the plan—in 
other words, it was the proper course to first of all 
see what a building was going to be rather than what 
it was going to look like. Sometimes, if not always, 
they might cut out the squares of all the rooms in 
paper, and then fit them together in the best way 
they could to get at the actual plan. It was desir- 
able to draw with ease, and to do this good 
materials should be used—nice paper, soft pencil, 
and a good-sized piece of indiarubber. It was ex- 
tremely undesirable to work to too large a scale; for 
ordinary purposes he thought the sixteenth scale 
was about the best to begin with, while if the build- 
ing was a very large one and required blocking out 
in sections, the thirty-second, or even a smaller 
scale, might be used with advantage. Having com- 
pleted the preliminary design to his satisfaction, the 
next thing was to work out the design to a larger 
scale to be submitted to the client. At this stage of 
the work it was desirable to submit it to a friendly 
but competent critic. He (the lecturer) had on 
several occasions felt strongly indebted to some out- 
spoken friends for their criticism and advice. It 
was undesirable to submit more than one design to a 
client. The explanatory drawings, whether they 
were to be submitted to an individual or in compe- 
tition, were very important. The plans and draw- 
ings should, as far as possible, be made so as to be 
easily understood by those who would have to read 
them. Perspective drawing was here of very great 
value in this connection, for in no other way 
could the general effect of a building be so well 
shown. Indeed, many architects themselves did not 
know what their buildings would look like until they 
were put into perspective. It was sometimes de- 
sirable, for instance, in competitions, to give perspec- 
tive views of individual portions of a design, besides 
a perspective of the whole. Sometimes a client would 
not be at all able to comprehend a plan; in such a 
case it was the best course to make an isometrical 
drawing of all the main and party walls of the build- 
ing carried up a short distance from the ground. 
Where the exterior only was needed to be shown, a 
good model could be made to the size and shape of 
the building, and the elevations drawn and pasted on 
to this block. No point should be omitted or un- 
explained. In all cases, where possible, a written 


statement or description of the building should be ‘ 


prepared and given to the client; and this was 
especially the case with committees. Of course, in 
the case of a competition, this became a matter of 
great importance, because the competitor had no 
chance of coming face to face with the adjudicators. 
Explanatory or exhibition drawings should be nicely 
got up. It was a very bad plan to have a series of 
harlequin colours spread over a drawing. In short, 
such drawings as those submitted by Mr. Water- 
house inthe Law Courts Competition were the very 
beau ideal of explanatory or exhibition drawings. 
Such drawings should always be kept flat, whether 
mounted on millboards or strainers or not, and the 
writing or printing on them should be clear 
and legible, so as to be easily read. It was com- 
paratively seldom that the? explanatory or ex- 
hibition drawings could be made available as 
the working drawings. The contract drawings 
should be a complete set, displaying all the main 
parts of the building and a sufficient number of de- 
tails. They should not run into more sheets than 
necessary, so as to reduce the cost of copying to a 
minimum in case several sets are wanted. They 
should be made to such a scale that they could with- 
out difficulty be worked to by men who used the 
2ft. rule. This would exclude such scales asa sixth, 
three-sixteenths, a tenth, or a twelfth, or other 
fancy scales which had no relation to the inch. 
Drawings should be made to a sixteenth, an eighth, a 
quarter, a half, or full size. It was very undesirable 
that a rough-handed foreman or workman should be 
continually using his pair of ill-pointed compasses on 
the drawings. Figuring the plans, although many 
people were averse to it, might be profitably em- 
ployed on the ground plan, and the principal heights 
should be figured. It was not desirable to have 
many figures on the drawings, except on the ground 
plans or sections. A very useful thing was to have a 
vertical scale at the side of the principal sections 
and elevations ; this was very valuable, as it was a 
check on discrepancies. It was a bad thing for the 
drawings to be meagre, but much worse for them to 
be discrepant—i.e., for a thing to be shown dif- 
ferently on separate drawings. Some attention should 
be given to the plans of the flues. Where there was 
a large number to be got into one chimney 
it was advisable to make a careful drawing of them, 
showing how they came up on each floor. It was as 
well in making the plans to provide for and show 
the course of the pipes for water and gas, and also the 
course which would be available for speaking tubes, 


&c. Most of the plans would be best drawn to the 
eighth scale. The quarter scale was of especial use 
for artistic work, and was the most suitable for sec- 
tions and elevations. The half-inch scale was the 
next most useful for making drawings of certain 
features, and a drawing of a particular feature to 
this scale would often serve as a key to the whole of 
a design. Half-full-sized drawings should be 
eschewed, except under very special circumstances, 
as there was nothing more deceptive ; a detail which 
would look chaste and refined in the drawing, would 
appear coarse and repulsive when executed twice the 
size of the drawing. The contract drawings should be 
in ink, and when once signed should not go out of 
the architect’s possession, or be altered or touched 
up in the least. Separate sets of tracings generally 
had to be made for the builder on the works and for 
the joiners, &c., at the builder’s shops; and now 
and then it was necessary for the clerk of works to 
have aset. As arule the architect could not expect 
the client to pay for all these tracings, as it was con- 
sidered that the usual 5 per cent. commission should 
cover the ordinary drawings. As to the ownership 
of the drawings, the contract drawings were retained 
by the builder until his account was settled. The 
drawings should then be returned to the architect. 
Doubtless the client was entitled to the drawings 
which had formed the basis of the contract, but this 
right was rarely pressed, and the drawings nearly 
always remained in the architect’s possession. If the 
client asked for the drawings they should be given 
him ; but as arule they should not be offered to him. 
In conclusion, the lecturer advocated the acquire- 
ment of a thorough knowledge of drawing as the 
best means of study, and the only vehicle of design. 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


lbece Friday evening Captain Lyon lectured at 

the rooms of the Society of Arts, John-street, 
Adelphi, on the ‘“‘ Temples and Idols of India,” to a 
crowded audience. 

In the course of his remarks he said that thanks 
to the opening of the Suez Canal, India had become 
accessible to the tourist, as the yearly-increasing 
number fully testifies, and he proposed in this lecture 
to give an account of the temples and idols of India. 
The two temples near Trichinopoly on the island of 
Seringum, Mundapa, and Teppa Koales, are very 
celebrated, and embellished with some of the most 
wonderful carving in granite that is to be seen. At 
Madura, the Rome of the Hindus, there is a beauti- 
ful mundapum which cost one million sterling, 
carved out of granite, the galleries of which are 
formed of carved pillars, each being a solid block of 
granite 15ft. high. This exquisite piece of work- 
manship is represented with marvellous delicacy of 
outline, conveying a very clear idea of the immense 
time, patience, and skilled labour that must have 
been bestowed on its erection. There is also to be 
seen here the golden lotus tank, which the Brahmins 
assert is fed by the watersof the Ganges, whick 
passes 1,000 miles under the sea for that purpose; 
the tank is one of the most celebrated throughout 
India. In continuing the journey south, we come 
to Streevelliputtur, and there behold the great 
Juggernaut Car, the finest to be seen in the south. 
It is constructed out of several smaller ones, and is 
carved out of the finest ebony, and yearly does it 
go on its peregrination. Further south there is a little 
bijou, the most beautiful in the whole of India, 
being hidden behind arock. On the authority of 
a Brahmin high priest, it was excavated and carved 
in the short space of twelve hours by a son who had 
become indignant at the slow progress of the temple 
which his father erected on the other side of the 
rock. Ramisseram is the most sacred temple of 
India, some say even more so than Benares. Con- 
cerning its sanctity, a poem. has been written, called 
the Ramayana, which fills an enormous volume. 
There are connected with it marvellous corridors 
4,000ft. in length. Here the Hindu pilgrim finishes 
his pilgrimage, which he began in Scinde, 3,000 
miles away. The hardship he undergoes while 
travelling on foot from north to south of India 
those only acquainted with the country can realise, 
to say nothing of the penances to which he condemns 
himself, such as prostrating himself full length at 
the end of every mile, and remaining for several 
minutes with his face buried in the dust, having an 
iron cage riveted round his neck before he starts, 
and only to be removed on his arrival at the sacred 
spot. Here is rest at last; he has performed his 
pilgrimage; he has conquered all difficulties; he has 
gained his goal; he looks forward to worldly blessings 
and immediate beatitude after death, and he 
forgets all he has undergone in the remembrance 
that he has earned the right to be permitted to 
wander and repose in these sacred precincts. Turn- 
ing northwards and following the coast, we come 
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across Avadea Coyill, which, though one of the 
smallest, is one of the most wonderfully carved 
temples in India, its chief peculiarity being that the 
stone forming the pillars is so hard that no chisel 
can be found to cut it in these degenerate days. At 
Tanjore, with its magnificent tower 300ft. in height, 
there is to be seen the celebrated bull of Shiva, 
weighing 80 tons, which a pilgrim brought in his 
pocket 500 miles, This would be true, for as tradi- 
tion goes, the bull was at first in the form of a 
pebble, and grew to its present size, stopping grow- 
ing when the English came to quell the Indian 
Mutiny. The bull dates from the eleventh cen- 
tury. The temple at Tanjore, though a very 
sacred one, and justly renowned for its beauty, is 
literally deserted. Still further north, and close to 
Madras, there is Mahavellipore, or, as it is 
commonly called, the Seven Pagodas. Nothing 
excites so much astonishment as this place, and it 
is doubtful if the world can produce anything more 
remarkable than the monoliths here to be found. 
The more we examine them, and the whole place, 
the greater is our astonishment, while at the same 
time, we are lost in conjecture as to the motive or 
purpose for which such an amount of labour and 
time has been spent in forming these marvellous 
structures, for no record exists as to when or by 
whom they were executed. Not one among the 
many works begun has been finished, and all seem 
to have been undertaken at once by some enthusias- 
tic rajah, or by people under sqme strong religious 
impulse, and all stopped simultaneously, either by 
the rajah’s death, or some other catastrophe. No 
one can really form any conception as to the ela- 
borate carving here displayed. It is computed that 
there are 300,000,000 deities worshipped in India. 
The gods are treated in every respect like a human 
being; they are washed and dressed, and paid great 
attention to. The god Ganesa is the most wor- 
shipped, being, according to the Hindoo notion, 
most handsome, both in form and face. 

The whole of the views of the lecture, taken from 
photographs, were exhibited by means of the magic- 
lantern, and must be considered veritable works 
of art, upon the production of which much scien- 
tific labour and patience must have been bestowed. 
With the intense heat and glaring light, it is not 
always easy to obtain a satisfactory outdoor photo- 
graph, and Captain Lyon is to be complimented, 
not only on having brought with him this series of 
wonderfully clear views, but on exhibiting them in 
a form in which they were seen at their greatest ad- 
vantage. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Fosirr 
(the secretary) proposed a vote of thanks, which was 
warmly received, and the meeting afterwards 


separated. 
—_———___—_ 


FIRE-PROOF MATERIALS. 


NY mineral paint serves to diminish the combus- 
_ tibility of wood, while the oil used in mixing 
it increases its combustibility in an unequal degree. 
Oil paints, then, however highly recommended, are 
of little use in rendering woodwork fire-proof. 
Several chemical preparations have at various times 
been proposed, of which the chloride of zine and 
soluble glass seemed to be the best. They accom- 
plish the object, but some disadvantages attend their 
use. The chloride of zine is volatile at a high 
temperature, and its vapours are so dangerous that 
it is impossible to enter a room thus protected, after 
the woodwork has been subjected to a temperature 
high enough to ignite ordinary wood. For this 
reason it would be impossible to rescue persons or 
property from such a room. Soluble glass, or 
water-glass, is free from this difficulty, and for use 
indoors we know of no serious objection that can be 
urged against it. Exposed to the weather, however, 
it gradually washes out, leaving the wood, which was 
at first thoroughly protected, almost as combustible 
as before. 

To obviate these difficulties, Sieburger has pro- 
posed to submit the following treatment: A hot 
saturated solution of three parts alum and one part 
sulphate of iron is applied to the wood, allowed to 
dry, and a second coat of the same applied. It is 
next painted with a dilute solution of sulphate of 
iron, into which has been stirred enough white 
potter’s clay to make it as thick as a good water- 
colour paint. One or two coats of this will be re- 
quired according to the porosity of the wood. The 
alum and iron solution unites with the constituents 
of the wood, to form insoluble compounds, which 
cannot be washed out as easily as water-glass. The 
unctuous. clay farther prevents moisture from 
penetrating the wood. 

Another method, which has been tried with excel- 
lent results, consists in applying hot glue-water as 
long as it continues. to soak in. Whena film of 
glue remains on the surface, another coat of thicker 
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boiled glue is applied, which, while fresh, is sprinkled 
with a powder consisting of one part sulphur, one 


part ochre or clay, and six parts sulphate of iron, 


previously finely powdered and well mixed. 

The American Artisan says: Is it possible to 
build sure? Can a totally fire-proof building be 
made? To believe that this is impossible would be 
greatly to depreciate the mechanical and scientific 
resources of the age. Nothing can burn till heated 
to the temperature at which it combines with oxygen ; 
the problem of fire-proofing will then be solved when 
we discover the means by which the temperature of com- 
bustibles can be kept from reaching the temperature 
of combustion. We can apply the most intense heat 
to steam-boilers without burning them. Why? Be- 
cause each atom of water they contain is a swift 
vehicle to seize upon and carry away heat. Let us 
make up the partition of walls of buildings in a 
manner analogous to sectional steam-boilers, and no 
fire would be communicated from one building to 
another. A thing so evident should have attracted 
the attention of architects long before this. In this 
way, iron, which by itself is not a fire-proofing ma- 
terial, can, by the most economical use of water, be 
made to withstand the severest ordeal. The iron- 
enclosed water-spaces need not be more than lin. in 
thickness, and need never be subjected to a hydraulic 
pressure of more than 3ft. or 4ft-head. These walls 
can, therefore, be made of thin metal. They can be 
supplied with water from the common water-service, 
or from tanks placed at the tops of buildings. In 
case of fire, the turning of a single cock would supply 
them with water, and the temperature of the parti- 
tions could never rise above 212° Fahr, till the water 
had all boiled away. In this way, not a tithe of the 
water now vainly used to extinguish such fires as 
those of Chicago and Boston would be needed to 
preserve a whole city. 


?— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE sixth annual convention of the American 
Institute of Architects has this year been held 
in the city of Cincinnati. It commenced on the 
12th ult., a private business meeting in the morning 
being followed by an afternoon session at 3 o’clock, 
which was called to order by Mr. Carl Pfeiffer, of 
New York, who, in the absence of the President, Mr, 
Richard Upjohn, of New York, called Mr. R. G. 
Hatfield, First Vice-President, to the chair. The 
following delegates were present :—Fellows—Ed- 
ward Anderson, Arthur Bate, A. J. Bloor, Walter 
Blythe, J. C. Cochrane, R. G. Hatfield, Charles W. 
Heard, Joseph Ireland, J. W. McLaughlin, H. E. 
Meyer, Albert G. Wash, Carl Pfeiffer, G. W. Rogers, 
H. A. Simms, Wm, Liveley, Wm. R. Ware, J. K, 
Wilson. Associates—Henry Brauns, Henry Bevis, 
C. P. Thomas. 

Mr. HArrreLp, upon taking the chair, read the 
annual address. It deprecated the underbidding 
style of competition prevalent among too many 
architects, and urged a higher professional tone in 
this regard. The opening passages reviewed the im- 
provement in architecture during the last ten years, 
and maintained that there was ground for still 
greater progress during the next ten. The bestroad 
to this improvement the writer believed was the 
adoption of a system of specialties, which, indeed, 
was the cardinal idea of the address. The reading 
was followed by applause, and a vote of thanks 
passed, upon the motion of Mr. J. C. Cochrane, of 
Chicago. 

The Sscrerary then read the annual report of the 
Board of Trustees, which was adopted. It showed 
the work of the Institute, setting forth that much 
had been done in the way of corresponding with 
foreign architects, who manifested a warm interest 
in the work, and had frequently sent competitive 
designs. 

The TREASURER’s report was then read, showing a 
balance of 875dols. 24c. 

Mr. Wm. R. Warez, of Boston, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Education, then read an exceed- 
ingly interesting report, strongly urging the neces- 
sity of regular studies in architectural schools as 
preparation for office work, and reviewing the status 
of the architectural schools and departments in 
colleges throughout the country. 

The Secretary of the Committee for Library and 
Publications then presented a report, and stated that 
offers of assistance and good wishes had been re- 
ceived from the London Burtpine News. 

The reports of Chapters occupied most of the re- 
maining hours of the afternoon, 

The report of the New York Chapter, Mr. A. J. 
Bloor, secretary, contained the following extract :— 
‘‘In the last annual report of the secretary of the 
New York Chapter, he alluded to the destruction 
which had recently fallen on the great North-Western 
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city of the Union through the constructive defects 
of the buildings destroyed, such defects being pre-_ 
sumably owing to the narrow provincialisms of — 
mechanical handicraft and the short-sighted selfish- 
ness of commercial speculation, not being guided 
and tempered by the judicial and benign authority 
of thoroughly and broadly educated experts. But 
while he is writing these words, undetailed, but only 
too sure, information is received that one of the 

oldest and, in all respects, both moral and physical, 
most substantial cities in the country is being de- 
voured by the same terrible agency which created 
such disaster in Chicago and all its business rela-_ 
tions thirteen months ago. The imperfect ‘accounts — 
as yet received convey the impression that, though 

no expense, however great, had been spared in erect~ 
ing the massive granite structures just levelled by 
fire in Boston, yet that all was rendered of no 
account by the dominancy of the Mansard type in 
the roof construction of the burnt district. Now, if 
this be so, the blame, however it should be shared 
by employers for imposing the caprices of building — 
fashion on their architectural advisers, will un-— 
doubtedly be laid by the public chiefly on the latter, 
and the moral to be educed for the New Yor 
Chapter, as well as for all its fellow Chapters, from 
these recurrent and stupendous disasters, is that 
architects, by a thoroughly rounded and not one- 
sided education, either in themselves individually, or 
in conjunction with their assistants, should be 
qualified to take an ea-cathedra stand in their 
dealings with employers, and to insist on having» 
their own way in the buildings entrusted to them; 
or, failing to secure their employer’s concurrence, | 
be able to hold the latter distinctly to the responsi- 
bility of whatever avoidable disaster and destruction 


may befall their structures.” es 

Mr. Henry A. Sims, of Philadelphia, secretary, 
then read a report of his former correspondence. It 
was a very voluminous document, but was full of 
matter of interest to the profession, including infor- 
mation and comments upon the severity and general 
effect of the architectural laws in Russia, the Society 
for ‘The Propagation of Architecture in the Low 
Countries,” and societies elsewhere, and correspon- 
dence with distinguished members of the profession 
abroad. i 

At the evening session the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year:—President: Richard 
Upjolin.—Board of Trustees: Henry Dudley, R. M. 
Hunt, A. J. Bloor, and C. C.. Haight.—Treasurer ¢ 
R. G. Hatfield.—Secretary: Carl Pfeiffer.—Secre 
tary of Foreign Correspondence: H. A, Simms.— 
Committee on Education: Mr. Ware, Boston; Dr, 
Walter, Philadelphia; Mr. Hutton, Baltimore; Mr, 
Nash, Cincinnati; Mr. Wight, Chicago.—Com- 
mittee on Library and Publications: Messrs. Little, 
Bloor, Holly, Pfeiffer, and Gambrill. al 

Mr. JAmes K. Wirson, of Cincinnati, from the 
Committee on Professional Practice, read an elae 
borate report, in which the following questions on 
architectural ethics were proposed for discussion: - 
1. Would it not be well for architects never to 
volunteer their services, but to wait the applications 
of clients?—2. Should not the price of work be 
scaled according to the experience and training of 
the architects ?—The Committee suggested that 
whatever rules were adopted on the subject should 
be advisory and not obligatory upon Fellows and 
Associates of the Institute. The report was adopted. 
A vote of thanks was tendered to the publishers of 
the London Burrp1xe News for the publicity given 
to the objects and proceedings of the Institute in their 
columns. Thanks were also voted to the Phila- 
delphia Chapter for inaugurating the system of 
social conversazioni and exhibitions of drawings, 
and other Chapters were recommended to adopt the 
practice. ; 


At the afternoon session on the following day, Mr. 
N. H. Hurron, of Baltimore, read a paper on the 
subject of ‘‘ Cements.” In the course of his observa-— 
tions, he referred to some of the tests of the strength 
of cement. One of them, he said, is its weight, the 
increase of strength being in a rapidly increasing 
proportion to its increase of weight. For instance, 
some of the American cements weigh 67 pounds to” 
the struck bushel, and their tensile strength is 
70 pounds to the square inch, while an English 
cement, weighing 110 pounds to the bushel, has a 
tensile strength of 178 pounds to the square inch. 
This subject naturally suggested the question of a 
fireproof cement for roofing. Mr. Hutton stated 
that he had used in roofing a cement, or concrete, 
containing six volumesof lime withone volume of im-— 
ported asphalte, not the prepared article. Theasphalte 
must first be reduced to a liquid state by the addition of 
three times its quantity of ordinary coal-tar. With 
this he had made severe fire tests, and found it 
proof against the destroying element. He had found 
many concretes, but few of them were of any value, 
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Mr. A. C. Nasu, of Cincinnati, then read a paper 
in defence of Mansard roofs, as follows :—Within 
the past year, or nearly within this time, we have 
been obliged to chronicle the destruction of the main 
business portion of two noted cities—one, the city 
that was the cradle in which a nation was born and 
nursed, and the other the most perfect type of the 
spirit of that nation. In each city there were quite 
a number of what have hitherto been regarded fire- 
proof buildings. In one city there were many 
wooden buildings, which, owing to the unparalleled 
growth of the city, were not replaced with modern 
and more substantial structures; these again were 
interlarded with lumber yards, cooper shops, &c.— 
it is true, fast disappearing by the rapid march of 
improvement—but yet sufficient in number and bulk 
of combustible material to render any intervening 
vacant lots that there may be very unsafe as 
storages for gunpowder or naphtha. In the other 
city, as I understand it from a very limited sojourn 
there, and from hearsay, the burnt district embraces 
within its limits substantial blocks of granite, many of 
them fireproof, and no wooden structures, no lumber 
yards, no cooper shops, no turpentine factories—all 
solid, substantial buildings of granite. Granite? 
But there were Mansardroofs ; “‘aye there’s the rub ;” 
Mansard roofs. There were too many of these 
Mansard roofs. The thinking public, who have be- 
come posted in the science of building in a day, have 
so decided, and Mansard roofs must be discarded 
hereafter—should have been before. A law as un- 
alterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians 
should have been made by the municipal authorities, 
making it a criminal offence for one to put on a 
Mansard roof; for Mansard roofs have all the 
qualities and are entirely governed and controlled by 
the laws (all the laws) of spontaneous combustion. 
Wooden buildings may be mowed down like chaff 
before the fire. Granite may be shattered to atoms 
when subjected to the combined ordeal of the elements 
of fire and water. Yet, if there are no Mansard 
roofs, and this result happens, it is all accounted for 
by the natural course of things—the fire started at 
the bottom and burnt upward; but in a reversed 
case nature, witha peculiar freak of hers, reverses 
her laws, commences at the top and burns downward. 
In the language of the immortal Artemus Ward, 
““Why is thisthus?” Can nature change her laws, 
hitherto regarded as fixed, immutable? I believe 
not. Before abandoning a feature which has con- 
tributed so much to the scope of design in beautifying 
strict architecture, a never ending source of distinc- 
tive ideas, which break up monotony, mark a 
building, and attract the attention to a minor indi- 
viduality expressed in necessarily tamer and less pro- 
minent features, below the cornice, thus making the 
whole structure more distinctive. I have often 
thought that the term “block,” for apile of buildings, 
originated in their general expressionless resemblance 
ofa “block” to a cube; made distinctive only by a 
more or less sized opening, or form of window cap, 
or projecting balcony—as we recognise a man by his 
contracted or capacious mouth, or his favour with 
nature in the way of a proboscis, his features not 
being particularly distinguishable across the street— 
a feature that has contributed more to picturesque 
effect in isolated structures, and in domestic archi- 
tecture generally, than any one idea that has been 
advanced since their invention. I say, before we 
abandon aroof which has done so much for architec- 
tural esthetics ; which has, withal, been in use these 
three hundred years; which demonstrably has caused 
no fires, has assisted no fires, has been the means of 
extending no fires in the city of their birth and of 
their general adoption, and, as I believe, nowhere 
else when properly constructed—and which has only 
recently been unreasonably attacked, seemingly 
because it could not prevent fire—because it burnt 
where wood burnt and granite crumbled—before dis- 
carding this roof, would it not be well to inquire 
whether there is any other cause for combustion than 
the mere fact of the existence of a Mansard roof? Do 
buildings without ever burn? Have thickly inter- 
spersed wooden structures anything to do with ex- 
tending a fire—has not this long line, and tier upon 
tier of immense wooden signs, awnings, and wooden 
window-frames, wooden dormer windows, wooden 
copings, wooden cornices—the absence of proper (if 
any) party walls, the spaces between furring not 
stopped off on each floor by a belt of mortar, or 
otherwise to prevent an upward current of air, open 
hatehways, wooden shafts for air, light, or transpor- 
tation of goods, wooden eolumns, wooden trusses, 
in fact, wood in any exposed form; or flues, with 
4in. walls, no pargetting, and wood to the front of 
them, wood to the right of them, wood to the left of 
them, wood in, around, and through them ? In short, 
has not the indiscriminate and exceedingly careless 
use of wood, and the criminally careless construction 
of flues, more to do with the general condemnation 


of Mansard roofs than has the,mere form or inclina- 
tion of the roof ? And this brings me to the considera- 
tion of the proper construction of flues, the greatest 
ally and abettor of destructive fires next after Mansard 
roofs, and which is altogether too vast a field to wade 
through at this time, and I beg pardon that, in the 
hope of making a suggestion or two, I have tres- 
passed so far upon your valuable time. 

Mr. WArx, of Boston, said in reply, it was not 
true that the Mansard roof would burn any more 
than other roofs; it was only more combustible in 
the proportion that it contained more combustible 
material. And, as commonly constructed in this 
country, there was no doubt it had more wood in it. 
The numerous dormers increase the quantity of wood. 
The chief reason for the Mansard roof is its oppor- 
tunity for putting out decorations, and these being 
generally of wood increase the danger. He did not 
believe the danger from fire to these roofs arose from 
its material more than from its form. In regard to 
the immunity of the Paris Mansards mentioned by 
Mr. Nash, he believed it was true that even in the 
great fires in that city, during the late war, the fires 
did not spread. But the Paris Mansard was different 
from the American type. It was like a greenhouse, 
a converse curve in the roof. The framework was 
of wrought iron, the larger ribs being wrought iron 
swith smaller pieces connecting like ordinary sash, 
being intersluices about 10in. by 12in. These are 
not fitted with glass, but with plaster of Paris. This 
expands slightly in setting, and remains firm; then 
the outside is covered with zinc or copper, or some 
other metal, and forms a fireproof roof. The dormers 
are also constructed with iron, and the same mate- 
rial as the roof. He was of opinion that if something 
practicable could be done in this country toward 
supplying the place of plaster of Paris with some 
conerete or artificial stone, of which we are con- 
tinually hearing, then the great objection to the 
Mansard would disappear. He thought much might 
be done by the use of iron of lighter patterns than is 
usually employed. 

The Boston fire was not a surprise to those who 
had given it attention. Those buildings were com- 
pactly located, with narrow streets intervening; 
their walls, scarcely more than pillars, filling the 
space between the windows; very high, and sur- 
mounted with the wooden structure common to the 
Mansard roof. The conditions were most favourable 
for a great fire, and in West Boston the same diffi- 
culty is to be found. 

Mr. A. J. Buoor, of New York, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted :— 
‘t Whereas, the type of roof called Mansard is justly 
held in great estimation by architects on account of 
the opportunities it offers for available space above 
the cornice line, and for exterior effect. Resolved, 
that a committee of three be appointed to prepare a 
paper showing the best modes for preparing Mansard 
roofs which shall be as fireproof as their substruc- 
tures.” The chair appointed Mr. Bloor, of New 
York, Mr. Nash, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Hutton, of 
Baltimore. 

Mr.Caru Prerrerr offered the following, which was 
adopted :—“ Resolved, that the experience of Boston 
and Chicago serves to show that it is of the greatest 
moment to the community that some mode of con- 
structing fireproof roofs, not too expensive for uni- 
versal use, should be devised, and that the attention 
of architects and engineers is invited to this impor- 
tant subject.” 

The closing address was delivered by the Hon. 
Rurus Kine, and in the evening the members dined 
together with a few invited guests. 

i 


ON WARMING AND VENTILATING HOUSES. 
By J. P. Seppon, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded from page 457.) 


VEN the ordinary grates may be improved by 

getting common pipeclay, and modelling it to the 

shape suggested, covering bottom, sides, and back, 

and lighting a fire of sticks within to dry it. This 

will last from two to three years with care, and is not 
costly to replace. 

It is possible, however, while saving at the spigot 
to lose at the bung-hole ; or, while careful about the 
parlour fire, to draw unduly at the coal-cellar for the 
kitchen range. The ordinary close range, though 
one of the best inventions of the age, is usually 
greedy of fuel. If it has, as it may, to aid in warm- 
ing the house, and ventilate by extraction of foul 
air, and to heat water for baths, as well as to cook, 
it will need to be correspondingly fed. The Cromer 
range has been arranged specially, at my suggestion, 
to meet the varied demands of cottage and mansion 
with the smallest expenditure of coal, by Mr. John 
Barber, engineer, of Leeds, to whom I am in the 
habit of sending all problems of this kind which 
arise in my practice to be worked out. 
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With regard to stoves, if we could forego the 
cheerful open fire, we might, without doubt, obtain 
warmth with greater economy in sitting-rooms ; but 
until then, stoves are more applicable for halls and 
corridors. They should never be used merely to 
heat stagnant air, but always have fresh brought to 
them from outside, that they may serve as fountains 
of pure warm air to the house. 

Some stoves are so constructed as to have hollow 
pipes or spaces through which fresh air enters. 
Those that have not should be placed over gratings 
in the hearths, to which fresh air is brought, and 
this, rising around them, is warmed, and provides the 
requisite supply in an agreeable manner. 

Stoves wholly of iron are apt to overheat, or what 
is called burn, the air passing through or in contact 
with them. Hence an unpleasant odour, which arises 
from particles suspended in the air becoming car- 
bonised. This must be unwholesome, even though dis- 
guised and rendered less disagreeable by the evapora- 
tion of water placed on or around the stove. To 
this effect, from water placed in pans at the bottom 
of the gill stoves of the London Warming and Ven- 
tilating Company (largely employed for heating 
public buildings), is attributed the spreading 
of the heat generated throughout the interior, so 
that the remoter portions, as well as the nearer ones, 
receive the benefit thereof.* 

It is, however, in my opinion, better to avoid this 
evil of the carbonisation of the particles in the air, 
than to palliate it by the addition of unnecessary 
moisture. This can be done by constructing the air- 
warming portion of the stove of fireclay or earthen- 
ware, perforated with air-passages, and to encase it 
in iron, with a space left between the two materials. 
Fire-clay, from its greater bulk and power of ab- 
sorbing heat, is far less apt to injure the air passing 
in contact withit. This is effected by Pierce’s (now 
Penfold’s) pyro-pneumatic stove, which has also the 
advantage of having an open fire. 

Gill stoves are those which have the material of 
their firebox set with projecting plates, to increase 
their heating surface, and reduce the chance of burn- 
ing the air by spreading the heat from the same 
amount of fuel over a larger space. The undoubtedly 
great heating power of gill stoves is, however, due 
rather to the form than area of this surface, since 
the air thus heated in the narrow channels rises 
rapidly in sheets, and its place becomes supplied with 
cooler air from below; the current is swift and con- 
stant, and the period of contact is too short for the 
air to become ‘overheated. Earthenware may be 
corrugated in form for the same purpose. 

Many of the gill stoves are, however, apt to emit 
sulphurous fumes from their furnace-doors, because 
the upward current of heated air from the gills is 
frequently so strong as to exceed the draught of the 
chimney, and draw some of the products of combus- 
tion from the fire into the apartment. This was 
recently found to be the case with almost all the 
stoves in York Cathedral at the same time. 


To remedy this defect in the gill stoves, and to 
reduce the consumption of fuel in them, which is 
larger than it should be, I recently requested Mr. 
Barber to design some for me specially, for heating 
churches, schools, and halls of dwellings. Having 
established the fact that slow combustion of fuel and 
sluggish draught are essential items of economy, 
especially in these stoves, he prevented the column 
of heated air from the gills coming in contact with 
the air surrounding the furnace-door by portioning 
it off into a separate compartment when the stoves 
are set in brickwork in a cellar or crypt, and by 
placing a hood or shield over the fire-door, when not 
setin brickwork. These stoves Mr. Barber calls ‘“‘The 
Cromer Stoves.” George’s Coal Calorigen forms an 
excellent warm-air fountain upon a scale suitable 
for ordinary use in houses, and Whitaker and Con- 
stantine’s Conyoluted Stove a good and powerful 
one for introduction into a basement for heating a 
larger building. 

Gas, at present, with the appliances in use, does 
not contrast favourably with coal in point of 
economy as a means of warming houses where the 
work is continuous, but may yet be made very ser- 
viceable, and even economically so, upon occasion. 


It can be turned on at a moment’s notice, and its 
full effect attained speedily; it demands little 
attention and causes no work, and is extinguished as 
suddenly as it was kindled. 

Be A aT fas APES DA AS SS aha a AR A 


* These stoves certainly have an extraordinary effect 
in this respect. Ina church in which I had placed four 
simple gill stoves in good positions, without success as 
regards warming the interior, one of the company’s 
stoves substituted for them, and placed in a compara- 
tively disadvantageous position, in an adjunct to an aisle, 
gave perfect satisfaction, even to the distant portion of 
the congregation, It is to the effect of the water that the 
secretary attributes this result; whether quite rightly so, 

| I am unable to determine, 
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These qualities commend it for studies, bed and 
dressing rooms, and wherever heat may be needed 
quickly and for a short time only. It can be made 
cheerful in appearance, making lumps of asbestos, 
&e., glow with heat, as red-hot coals. 

Mr. Hammond, gas engineer, of Chandos-street, 
informs me that, according to experiments he has 
made, a coal- fire maintained by 2 20lb. of coal at a 
cost of 34d., when the price is 30s. per ton, will 
produce as good a result as the combustion of 200ft. 
of gas, which costs 9d., at 3s. 9d. per 1,000, both 
fires being ten hours in action. But he states that 
when the work is occasional, intermittent, or for 
short periods, and the waste in lighting up taken into 
account, gas is not only more cleanly and convenient, 
but far cheaper than coal, and when coal- fires 
necessitate extra cost for attendance, this will fre- 
quently make gas the cheaper heating agent. Mr. 
James Thompson found, by an average of 36 
experiments, that he had to consume 441b. of coals 
—value, with lighting wood at present ‘prices, nine- 
tenths of a penny—to raise one gallon of water to 
boiling-point; 4 cubic feet of gas costing two-tenths 
of a penny, doing the same work at less than one- 
fourth of the cost. 

There is a grate of French invention in which a 
ring of gas, burning out of sight above the opening, 
throws a brilliant glare upon a polished reflecting 
metal bottom and back, which radiate heat well, and 
have a pleasing effect. The cleanliness and beauty 
of this would make it very applicable to secondary 
fireplaces in a suite of saloons. 


George's Gas Calorigen cleverly disposes of the 
products of combustion by the same pipe which 
admits the air supply for the purpose, and provides 
the apartment with fresh air warmed in passage 
through another pipe heated by a ring of gas-jets. 


All these gas-stoves, as indeed gas-illuminating 
burners, should, if to be tolerated, have flues to 
conduct out of the house the products of combustion ; 
but Dr. Taylor claims to have invented a “self- 
purifying gas- stove,” with a chemical substance by 
which the noxious products passing are decomposed. 
For these Messrs. Hodge, of 100, Hatton Garden, are 
agents, and if their promise be realised, they solve a 
difficult problem, and may tend to the wider intro- 
duction of gas as a heating medium for houses. 


Mr. Barber has worked out, and Mr. Hammond, of 
Chandos-street, executed, a gas apparatus of my 
invention, intended to be placed i in recesses within 
the backs of windows, to warm air entering thence. 
It is provided with exit for the products of combus- 
tion, which might possibly be dispensed with on Dr. 
Taylor’ s system. The air admitted from outside 
passes through a number of tubes, round which a 
ring of Bunsen’ $ gas-jets is made to play. By these 
the atmosphere is ; admitted with the gas, and burned 
with the flue-flame, which gives out more heat than 
the illuminating yellow flame of gas. 


Gas being the essence of coal, as it were, I feel 
convinced that it is possible to use it economically, as 
other essences are now used, and I believe that 
chimneys, grates, chimney-pieces, fenders, fire-irons, 
coal-cellars, domestic scrubbing, and chimney- 
sweeping might all be abolished, with the dirt and 
dust of ashes, and danger of fire diminished, at a 
vast saving of cost, by the introduction of some such 
means of warming ‘houses as I have thus suggested. 
Gas-stoves constructed with rapid circulation like 
gill-stoves, disposing satisfactorily of the products of 
combustion and warming the air by the inlets to be 
provided for general ventilation, would, I believe, 
warm houses cheaper than coal fires at present price 
of gas, when account has been taken of the saving in 
cost of building, furnishing, and maintaining in order, 
all the provisions and appliances necessary for 
ordinary grates and stoves. 


Since this suggestion was made, Mr. Barber, 
during a professional visit to Denmark, became 
acquainted with Mr. Gloesel, of Aarhems, a success- 
ful inventor of gas-stoves for cooking and heating 
purposes, and had the advantage of discussing the 
subject with him. He found that these stoves had 
no pipe nor flue to take away the products of com- 
bustion, and sat for hours in a room heated by one 
without experiencing any smell from it, and tested it 
by going into the outer air and returning to the 
room, and no effect was produced upon the brass or 
gilt articles j in the room, which is a further proof. 
Gas at Aarhems is made from coal shipped from 
Newcastle, and supplied to householders at 4s. 3d. 
per 1 000 cubic feet for cooking and heating, and 
6d. 6d. for lighting purposes, supplied from the same 
mains ; the “object being to promote greater con- 
sumption for cooking purposes in summer time. In 
the town of Randers, Mr. Gloesel has heated a public 
building economically by placing one of his gas- 
stoves in each window recess and admitting fresh 
air below, almost precisely as we have proposed, | 


a ee Thee c... - crucial test whether the absence of a flue to 
remove the products of combustion is a safe method 
to adopt, would be to try the effect of Dr. Taylor’s 
and Mr. Gloesel’s stoves to heat a greenhouse, for if 
plants will live and grow in the atmosphere, there 
can be no injurious effect upon mankind. 

I have now reviewed the several existing 
appliances and modes of warming houses, and 
endeavoured to show what are their essential re- 
quisites, and how those that are deficient may be 
improved and rendered more wholesome and 
economical; and have further thrown out a sugges- 
tion of a novel system which might be adopted in 
the house of the future, the worst feature of which 
might be that it would hand us over helpless to the 
tender mercies of the gas companies, which would 
consequently need to be reformed, as present ex- 
perience proves. 

In conclusion, I can only refer to propositions 
that have been put forward for the economising of 
fuel by what I may term adulterating it. Chalk 
has been recommended for the purpose, but I am at 
aloss to understand how that can do other than 
absorb heat during its conversion into lime, which it 
does not evolve until slaked by the application of 
water. The mechanical separation of the particles 
of fuel may, however, tend to prevent waste of their 
heat and the plan may be worth trial in chalk 
districts. In other localities clay is a useful medium 
for mixing with and utilising small coal, and may 
be recommended for wider adoption, but the axiom, 
to which I hinted when commencing, will be found to 
hold good: ‘' Ha nihilo nil fit.” 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


A fifty-fifth annual meeting of the members of 
this corporation was held on Tuesday evening, 
the President, Mr. Hawksley, being in the chair. 
From the report of the Council it appeared that one 
of the matters which first engaged attention was the 
decoration of the building, the walls of which had 
not been considered sufliciently dry, since the en- 
largement of the premises, to admit of this work 
being satisfactorily accomplished at an earlier 
period. The architect, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, was re- 
quested to mature plans for the purpose, and they 
have been successfully carried into execution by 
Messrs. J. G. Crace & Sons. The alterations made 
during the vacation had included a great addition to 
the book-shelf accommodation in the library—an 
addition rendered necessary by the recent large 
accessions—by presentation, by bequest, and by 
purchase. The library now contained about 11,000 
volumes, almost exclusively devoted to mechanical 
science and engineering, and as a technical collection, 
confined to a special subject, it was believed to be 
without rival. The enumeration of the papers read 
and discussed at the ordinary meetings and the two 
volumes of ‘ Minutes of Proceedings ” issued in the 
recess showed that opinions had been elicited on many 
different branches of professional practice. There had 
likewise been a short series of supplemental meetings, 
to enable the students to read and discuss papers 
among themselves. The Council had learnt with 
satisfaction that the members who presided on these 
occasions were favourably impressed with the value 
of such meetings; and that the aptitude, the intelli- 
gent discrimination, and the apparent sustained at- 
tention throughout which characterised those taking 
part in and present at these proceedings werea pledge 
that the students would continueto exert themselves 
for their own improvement, as well as for the benefit 
of their fellow students. During the session, 17 as- 
sociates had been transferred to the class of members. 
The elections had comprised three honorary members 
22 members, and 115 associates, while two associates 
had been restored to the register, making a total 
of 142. The losses by deaths, resignations, and 
erasures had been 45, so that the effective increase 
was 97, or at the rate of nearly 53 per cent. in the 
past 12 months. Of the 3,024 members of the various 
classes elected into the Institution since its founda- 
tion, on the 2nd of January, 1818, nearly two-thirds 
(actually 1,929) were still on the books. Since the last 
annual meeting 64 students had been admitted, and 30 
had been from various causes removed from the list. 
There were on the books on the 30th of November 
last 16 honorary members, 752 members, 1,115 
associates, and 237 students, together 2,120, as com- 
pared with 1,000 ten years ago. With respect to 
the financial position, last year the income proper 
amounted to £6,574 10s. 8d., to which must be 
added for fees and building and publication funds 
on election and life compositions, £1,294 4s. 6d. ; 
and for dividends on trust funds, £411 3s. Bd.t 
making a total of £8,279 17s. 5d. On the debit 
side of the account, the ordinary disbursements were 
£5,221 18s. 11d., and for premiums under trust, 
£249 18s. 9d. It had thus been possible to invest 
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for the permanent use and advantage of the society 
a sum of £2,908 18s. 9d., besides the Howard 
bequest of £500. The nominal or par value of the 
institution funds now amounted to £14,994 1s, 84, 
and of the conditional trusts to £13,389 13s. 2d., 
while the cash balance was £270 15s. td: —together 
£28,654 9s. 11d. as compared with £25,373 3s. 4d. 
at the date of the last report. After the reading 
and adoption of the report, the President presented 
Telford medals and premiums to Messrs. B, 
Leslie, Carl Siemens, W. Bell, J. H. Latham, and G, 
Gordon ; Telford premiums to Messrs. F. A. Abel, 
eed) ‘and B. Britten; the Manby premiums to. 
C. Andrews ; and Miller prizes to Messrs, 0. 
ase A. T. Atchison, J. Addy, A. E. Preston, and 
W. P. Orchard. The ballot for officers for the en=— 
suing year resulted in the election of Thomas 
Hawksley, president; John Frederic Bateman, 
Thomas Elliott Harrison, George Willoughbs 
Hemans, and George Robert Stephenson, vice-presi 
dents ; James Abernethy, Sir W. G. Armstron 
C.B., W. H. Barlow, J. W. Bazalgette, C.B., George 
Berkley, BoC. Bramwell, Gis Bruce, James” 
Brunlees, Sir John Coode, C. William Siemens, Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, and Edward Woods, members ; 
and J. T. Chance, ‘David Forbes, and James Grier 
son, associates. u, 


; 
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DISEASE, VENTILATION, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


f Ba following i is an extract from the Laneet, 

December 14, on ‘The Relative Frequency 
of Disease between the Right and Left Sides of 
the Heart,” by Cornelius Black, M.D. Lond. » 
M.R.C.P. :— 


“To secure the necessary supply of pure air vii 
doors, ample space and perfect ventilation are inag 
dispensable. In the present construction of our 
dwellings these requisites are seldom indeed to be 
found. The eye may have been pleased, the pocket 
considered, but health has scarcely received a passing 
thought in the question of these erections. Archi- a 
tecture has much to undo, much to learn, before it 
can satisfy the simple laws of nature. Ini ignorance 
of these laws houses are built, stately edifices erected, 3 
and no thought or care is taken to render the air 
within as pure as the air without. Itis, neverthe- 
less, easy to accomplish this desideratum ; but blind, 
unyielding ignorance chains death in every room. 

No system of ventilation can be perfect which 
does not provide for a constant inflow into our rooms 
of an ample supply of fresh, pure air without j 
draught, and for an equal outflow of the air already 3 
breathed, and of the carbonic acid generated by re- : 
spiration and by combustion. If these provisions — 
do not exist, carbonic acid accumulates in the air of 
occupied apartments, and renders it at length 
poisonous to life. Whenrooms are felt to be oppres- r 
sive, hot, and stifling, the too-ready practice is to 
throw open the windows, under the belief that com- 
plete ventilation will thus be accomplished. False 
reasoning! Delusive error! No sooner are the 
windows opened than in rushes a volume of cold air, — 
driving the heated air and carbonic acid before it 
through open inner doors into other apartments, and — 
often forcing them up the well of the staircase into i 
chambers above, in which the carbonic acid, as it 
cools, descends upon any occupants therein, and 
passes at each inspiration into their lungs. Itis an ; 
error to suppose that carbonic acid, by reason of its 
greater specific gravity than common air, always 
seeks the ground. It, on the contrary, is rarefied by — 
heat and ascends to the ceiling of the room, from : 
which it gradually descends as it cools, and is thus 
brought to the level of the breath draught of the 
occupants. When the ceiling of a room is low-— 
pitched, with the doors closed, and gas and fire 
burning, the carbonic acid generated floats for a short 
time above the breathing level of the occupants ; but 
as it passes from the more heated parts of the room 
to those whose temperature is lower, it cools, ‘descends, 
and very quickly comes within the respiratory grasp. 
It is manifest that the true principle of ventilation 
must ensure the escape of this poisonous air at the y 
highest level of the room, or at least at a height 
which is above the breathing-level of every indi- j 
vidual. To effect this object, the inflowing air 
ought to be admitted at the same level, where its in- 
creased density and velocity will enable it to drive 
the foul, heated air before it to the outlet, through — 
which it will escape into the great ocean of atmo- 
sphere without. Now, the admission of fresh air at 
this level will be productive of another important — 
advantage, for, as the air distributes itself and 
descends, it will become gradually warmed, and, — 
when it comes into contact with the living body, it 

will neither produce the sensation of cold nor will it 
excite the sensibility of the most delicate heart or 
lungs. 
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By proper calculation as to the quantity of 
xygen which will be consumed and of carbonic acid 
vhich will be generated by the respiration of a given 
,umber of persons, by gas-jets, and by fire, the ad- 
nission of fresh air into aroom may be so regulated 
ind proportioned that the oxygen of this included 
ir shall not undergo any sensible diminution, and 
hat the removal of the pre-breathed air shall be 
ffected as rapidly as it escapes from the lungs. 

An atmosphere thus changed and thus purified is 
in important element in the treatment of every form 
sf heart disease. In the degenerations which I have 
yen considering it is especially necessary ; because 
t offers the most efficient means of removing by its 
yxygen the carbon which has accumulated in the 
system as the consequence of defective ventilation, 
und of preventing, by complete oxidation, that par- 
ial conversion only of the muscular fibre of the 
heart which effects its transformation into fat. 

Whenever there is manifested by a patient the 
lisposition to exclude the fresh air, and to immure 
nimself at all times in the pestiferous atmos phere of 
nver-heated, ill-ventilated apartments, the desire 
must be opposed with an authority and an influence 
which belong only to a medicalman. If the habit be 
allowed the day of danger and retribution will 
mevitably follow.” 
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THE WEATHER AND ITS EFFECTS. 


HAT extraordinary personage, ‘the oldest in- 
habitant,” cannot remember more extraordi- 
nary weather than has visited Europe during the 
last few weeks. We have had hurricanes, meteor 
showers, and an unlimited quantity of rain. And 
these phenomena have visited our part of the world, 
almost from the equator to the poles. The same 
wail of sorrow comes from Denmark and from 
Italy, where we hear subscriptions have been organ- 
ised to relieve the distress occasioned by inundated 
rivers and injured towns and villages. The fog, says 
the Daily News, which rested on the metropolis on 
Monday, melted away into a deluge of rain, and on 
that evening one of the most violent storms of the 
season swept over the Northern and Midland 
counties. From nearly all parts of England there 
has come news of disastrous floods. Near home 
the Thames is flooded, and the meadows all 
along its banks are submerged. At Banbury the 
Cherwell was flowing through the Great Western 
Station; the Leam, at Leamington, had stopped one 
of the bridges ; while the Avon, which flows by War- 
wick Castle, had made the whole of the country be- 
tween the towns a vast lake. Farther west, the 
‘Stour had risen higher than it has been known to do 
for twenty years ; at Kidderminster one of the chief 
thoroughfares is under water, cellars are flooded, 
and shops and mills are unapproachable, and people 
have been driven from their houses to take refuge 
with neighbours. At Worcester the meadows by 
the Avon are now the bed of the stream, which in 
many places has risen to the house-doors ; and the 
whole vale of Evesham is deluged. Still farther west, 
the route of the Cambrian Railway is an inland sea, 
The Verniew has covered the country for miles round 
Llanymynech. At the junction of the Cambrian 
Railway with the London and North-Western line 
the Severn has overflowed its banks till nothing 
breaks the monotony of the waste of waters but a 
few hedge-tops, or here and there a tree, with 
sometimes a solitary farmhouse standing on an island 
knoll. Allround Welshpool, Montgomery, Llanid- 
loes, and Machynlleth there is the same watery 
monotony—roads impassable, villages isolated, towns 
flooded. At Oswestry one of the chief streets is 
rendered almost impassable. In fact, taking the 
River Thames as a boundary, nearly the whole of 
England north of that river is at this moment suffer- 
ing from very unusual, though not, perhaps, alto- 
gether unexampled, floods. 

The chief force of Monday night’s hurricane seems 
to haye spent itself on a still more northerly district. 
There was a heavy sea at Dover and Ramsgate, but 
Grimsby was, perhaps, the most southerly point at 
which we hear of the hurricane. Monday night was 
windy in London; but in Staffordshire the wind 
was a strong gale; in North Derbyshire it was a 
tremendous gale; and all along the Eastern coast 
the wind rose to a fearful hurricane, the centre of 
which seems to have goneright across Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. At Grimsby the telegraph poles were 
blown down, as they were for a long distance along 
the line of the Great Northern Railway, near Don- 
easter, and in most parts of the two great manufac- 
turing counties. At Oldham, Burnley, Chorley, 
Blackburn, Lancaster, and Preston, great damage 
was done, and houses in course of erection were 
blown down. At Hartlepool the storm was as furious 
as at Grimsby, and farther north, at Shields, and 
from thence up to the Border and along the Scottish 
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coast, it was exceptionally violent. Everywhere the 
wind brought with it a vast downfall. On Tuesday 
the streets of Leeds were almost stopped with melting 
snow. At Burnley, in Lancashire, at Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, in Derbyshire, the snow is spoken of as many 
feet in depth. All round Grimsby the the lowlands 
are flooded for miles. In fact, at this moment there 
seems to be scarcely a river in England which is not 
flooded to a disastrous extent. Nor is our experience, 
or even that of our Parisian neighbours, exceptional. 
All along the western part of the Continent the same 
thing is taking place. Denmark has been deluged, 


and so much suffering inflicted that a Central Relief 
Committee is sitting at Copenhagen. 


At Ghent two 
thousand beds were made up in the Town Hall for 
washed-out people on Sunday night, and the Belgian 
papers are full of accounts of the suffering and in- 
convenience caused by the floods, From Switzerland 
we hear that the Alpine passes are in a frightfully 
dangerous state owing to the rains; and that the 
populations of the higher valleys have to be on the 
watch night and day. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Newcasrie.—The nineteenth annual meeting of 
the Newcastle-under-Lyme School Board was held 
on Tuesday evening in the Town Hall. The 
committee reported a decided improvement in the 
attendance of students, a satisfactory progress in 
their work, and some augmentation of income. The 
income was not, however, sufficient to enable them to 
offer local prizes on the scale they wished, for they 
were strongly impressed with the increasing necessity 
for encouraging and fostering the study of science and 
art among the artisans of this country ; and in no dis- 
trict was there a greater need for study than in North 
Staffordshire, where pottery, mining, and engineering 
operations were so extensively carried on. The 
committee announced that classes had been formed 
for the study of chemistry and mathematics, and 
strongly commended these, as well as the other 
classes, to the thoughtful consideration of the young 
people of the town. They referred with regret to 
the retirement of Mr. Earl from the office of secretary, 
and gratefully acknowledged his long and valuable 
services to the school. Mr. Bacon, the master of the 
the school, reported that 64 students had attended 
the school during the year, and 35 were examined at 
the annual examination in April, when 15 succeeded 
in one or more papers, 5 obtained prizes, and 1 
student obtained a second-grade certificate. At the 
examination of the works in London, 6 third-grade 
prizes were awarded, and 4 free studentships to 4 of 
the most advanced students were also awarded, the 
Science and Art Department paying the fees of these 
students for twelve months. Six second-grade prizes 
were also obtained by the school. Messrs. Ainsworth 
& Brade, the teachers of the chemical class, reported 
that 22 students attended the May examination, and 
11 obtained prizes, besides 3 commended. These 
included 4 Queen’s prizes and 7 certificates. The 
statement of accounts showed receipts for the year 
amounting to £160 19s. 3d., and after payment of 
expenses, there remained a balance in hand of 10d. 


MancueEsteR.—The annual distribution of prizes 
to the students of the Manchester School of Art 
took place on Wednesday. From the treasurer’s re- 
port it appeared that the income during the year had 
amounted to £1,365, and the expenditure to £1,360. 
The balance owing last year (£139) had been reduced 
to £135. The committee’s report stated that the 
attendance at the public and private classes had 
been greater than previously, and the receipts there- 
from had consequently increased. The income from 
subscriptions had fallen off slightly. The committee 
trusted that steps would be taken so as to relieve 
the school from debt. Mr. W. J. Muckley, the 
head master, read his report, which stated that 
during the past twelve months his work had in- 
creased considerably, not so much in his intercourse 
with the students who now attended the school, 
as with a large number who had left it from time to 
time, and who were still desirous of obtaining in- 
formation to guide them in their daily doings; and 
also with applications from individuals who had no 
communication with the school at all, but who were 
anxious to have his advice on various pointsin rela- 
tiontoart. During the year 1,276 persons had re- 
ceived instruction through the agency of the school, 
and out of that number 366 had attended the 
School of Art, and arrangements had been made for 
any public school within a short radius of Man- 
chester receiving instructions in drawing. 1,248 
works were forwarded to London for competition in 
April. The award of prizes from the Science and 
Art Department had been two gold medals, one silver 
medal, three bronze medals, four book prizes, 14 
third-grade prizes, and 25 second-grade prizes. 
Seventy students were successful in passing one or 
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more exercises at the annual examination. That 
school had never before secured two gold medals 
in one year, and only ten had been distributed. 
throughout the art schools of the United King- 
dom. It was now very evident that the middle 
classes were beginning to be more and more anxious 
respecting the course they ought to take to obtain 
that knowledge of art which would either contribute 
to their interest in their respective occupations or 
furnish a more rational employment for leisure hours 
than this pursuit had hitherto done. The out-growth 
of the efforts made in so many ways during the last 
20 years would now be recognised. At the exhibi- 
tion of works held early in the year in that building, 
in connection with the Manchester Academy, 
118 were ths productions of old students of the 
school, all of which were very meritorious; and on 
the walls of the present exhibition-rooms might be 
seen many more of an excellent character executed 
by painters who had been recently students of that 
school. He mentioned this, as it pointed unmistak- 
ably to the influence of the school in that depart- 
ment alone. 


§. Marrrn’s-1N-THE-FreLps.—Lord Lyttelton, on 
Thursday week, distributed the prizes awarded by the 
Government Department of Science and Art to stu- 
dents at S. Martin’s Schoolof Art, Castle-street, Long- 
acre, Mr. G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., delivered an interesting 
address on art, especially pointing out to the students 
the difficulties they must prepare themselves to over- 
come if they were ambitious to become artists. Mr. 
Marks, A.R.A., also warned the students that they 
would have to work hard to come up to the present stan- 
dard of art, which was infinitely higher than when Mr. 
Leslie and he were students: If it would afford any 
consolation to those who had not gained prizes he 
did not mind confessing that he himself had never 
gained a prize in his life but once, and that must 
have been by an oversight, for it was for Latin and 
not for art. Mr. Parker, the master of the school, 
in acknowledging a vote of thanks tendered to him 
by the students, showed what progress had been 
made in the school. Last year there were 106 
students, who sent up 554 works for examination ; , 
this year there were 117 students, and they had 
sent up 995 works. Last year in the national com- 
petition the school gained a gold and a bronze medal 
and two book prizes ; this year they gained a bronze 
medal and four book prizes; last year five free 
studentships were won by the school; eight had 
been awarded to them this year. Mr. Palmer pro- 
posed, and Mr. Watkiss Lloyd seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Lord Lyttelton. 


—___9——__—_—> 
CHIPS. 


Mr. ©. H. Heathcote (of whose paper read at the 
Institute on Monday evening we elsewhere give an 
abstract) purposes, in the ensuing year, with the 
aid of his friend, Mr. Sington, to publish a work on 
the “Antiquities of Manchester and Neighbour- 
hood,” giving full and numerous etchings of such as 
are in good preservation, and plans, &c., showing 
the restoration of those now in ruins. 


A memorial window has just been put in the 
chancel of the parish church at Standon, Herts, by 
the Rey. D. D. Sadleir, whose family grave is at the 
south side of the chancel, the subject being the 
stoning of St. Stephen, andis by Ward & Hughes, 
of London. 


A serious fire occurred in 8. Andrew's Church, 
Southport, on Sunday night. Before the flames wero 
extinguished the organ was destroyed, and a portion 
ofthe stonework surrounding the organchamber much 
damaged. The loss is estimated at between £1,000 
and £1,500. It is supposed that the fire originated 
from the overheating of the warming apparatus. 


Mr. CG. L. Gruneisen has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Conservative Land Society, after holding 
the position for twenty years. 


The Managing Committee of the Dover School of 
Art have determined to establish a new school, and 
have invited tenders for the erection of the building. 


A new Wesleyan chapel for the village of Little 
Chesterford, on the main road from Saffron Walden 
to Cambridge, has been opened. It seats 120 persons, 
and has been built by Mr. Thomas Hagger, of Great 
Chesterford, from drawings furnished by Mr. W. 
Ranger, architect, of London and Lewes. 


EpInpurcH.—A monumental cross has recently 
been erected in Warriston Cemetery deserving of 
notice. It is to the memory Mr. Robert M‘Lean, a 
native of Coll, late of Canterbury, New Zealand, and 
the work has been executed by Messrs. M‘Glashan 
& Sons. The cross, which is of fine Binny freestone, 
5 19ft. Gin. in height, and stands ona pedestal of 63ft, 
high—the total height being thus 26ft., and the 
weight of the stones about 18 tons. Both faces of 
the monument, as well as the edges, are enriched 
with ornamental patterns and bosses of the Celtic 


type. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


CHALLOcCK.—The new church of All Saints, Chal- 
lock, Newton Stewart, N.B., was consecrated on the 
28th ult. The church comprises nave and chancel, 
wood porch on stone base, and gabled organ chamber 
and sacristy. The styleis Early Decorated, and the 
church is built of blue limestone, with white free- 
stone dressings, and lined throughout with Bath ash- 
lar. The east and west windows are three-light, 
with plate tracery, and the others are single lights 
with trefoil heads. The roofs are all of wrought and 
moulded wood, that in the nave being plastered be- 
tween the rafters; this plastering will be tinted sky- 
blue and spangled with golden stars. The chancel 
roof is waggon-headed, with richly-moulded ribs of 
bold carved bosses at intersections. The chancel is 
raised above the nave, and is separated therefrom 
by a wrought-iron screen by Hart, Son, Peard & Co. 
The windows are filled with tinted cathedral glass, 
the east window and three others being stained by 
Gibbs & Co., of Marylebone-road. The architects 
are Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Pite, of London. 
Mr. Park was clerk of the works, and the builders 
were Messrs. Murray, of Newton Stewart, and 
Annandale, of Edinburgh. The pulpit, font, and 
wood screen are by Cox & Sons. 

CuErrTHAM. — Victoria Wesleyan Chapel, 
Queen’s-road, Cheetham, was opened on the 6th 
inst. The style is Gothic, of an early period. The 
Building Committee applied to several architects, who 
submitted designs, and they selected that furnished 
by Messrs. Clegg & Knowles, of Manchester, under 
whose direction the work has been executed. The 
chapel only has been built at present, but it is con- 
templated, as soon as funds will permit, to erect, in 
addition, a vestry, lecture-hall, three class-rooms, 
and chapel-keeper’s house. Theinside dimensions of 
the chapel are 76ft. by 47ft., exclusive of the organ- 
gallery and vestibule, which make the total length 
104ft. The spire rises to a height of 168ft. Three doors 
at the west end open into the vestibule. Sittings are 
provided on the ground floor for 490 persons, and in 
the galleries for 338, making a total accommodation 
for 828. Pitch pine has been used for the fittings. 
The contract for the building has been carried out 
by Mr. M. Foggett, builder, of Elizabeth-street, at a 
cost of £5,100. 


Exrrer.—tThe restoration of the choir of Exeter 
Cathedral is approaching completion, and the stalls, 
now being executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley 
will shortley be erected. The reredos, too, made by 
the same firm, is nearly ready, and the erection of 
it will commence with the new year. The back- 
ground is composed of Devon and Cornish marbles, 
and it will exhibit three distinct groups of statuary, 
with figures 3ft. in height. It is wished to leave a 
space over it through which a glimpse can be ob- 
tained into the Lady Chapel. The designs for the 
paintings which are to be placed in the nine com- 
partments of the Lady Chapel reredos have been 
decided upon, and approved by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and Messrs. Clayton & Bell have been entrusted 
with their execution. The restoration of the tran- 
Septs and the space where the altar now stands, in 
front of the screen, together with the reserved seat 
Space adjoining, will be proceeded with simul- 
taneously with the completion of the choir, so that 
all that portion of the building will be available for 
congregational purposes when services are recom- 
menced in the choir. 


Hepon. — The nave and aisle of Hedon parish 
church, which for some time past has been under- 
going restoration, being completed, was opened to 
the public on the 5th inst. In July, 1869, the 
restoration of the south transept was completed, the 
south front being entirely rebuilt, and a fine open 
roof replacing the unsightly one of old, Mr. Street 
supplying the plans, and the work being carried out 
by Messrs. Shafto & Barry, of York. The western 
portion, now completed, consists of a nave and aisles 
85ft. long and 48ft. wide, and is in the Decorated style 
of architecture. The unsightly plaster ceiling has 
been removed, together with the flat-scheme arched 
roof, and a framed open-timbered roof substituted, 
to the original height; also new roofs to the aisles, 
with moulded timbers, boarded and covered with 
lead. The unsightly brick battlements and parapets 
have been taken down and reinstated in stone; new 
gables and crocketted tops to the buttresses, with 
carved finials carefully copied from existing details. 
The west gable is entirely new, with pinnacles, 
coping, and cross at the apex, there being no vestige 
of the old one remaining. The works have been 
carried out from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. J. T. Webster, architect, of Hedon. 
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Mr. Charles Atkinson, of Roos, was the contractor 
for the various works, the woodwork being executed 
by him. The stone work and carving, the principal 
features of the work, were entrusted to the Messrs. 
Wilson Brothers, of Hull. 


Hurtxi.—On Thursday week the foundation stone 
of the Latimer Congregational Church was laid. 
This church is to be erected in an Early style of 
Gothic architecture. The materials for the construc- 
tion of the exterior are red stock bricks, black bricks 
being introduced in the bands and arches. The stone 
work to the windows and doors throughout is in Idle 
stone. The church is approached by three entrances 
leading into a spacious vestibule, and consists of nave 
34ft. in width, and 66ft. in length, and has transepts 
23ft. 6in. in width, and 10ft. in depth, affording ac- 
commodation on the ground floor for 454 persons. 
There is a front gallery, which is approached by a 
staircase in the tower, having additional accommoda- 
tion for 88 persons. The roof is to be open-timbered, 
having framed trusses and curved ribs, and will be 
plastered on the underside of the rafters. The seats 
are to be of red deal, having cut ends and panelled 
framing. All the woodwork exposed to view is to be 
lightly stained and varnished. The building is to be 
lighted in the front by a three-light central window, 
and two side lights over the gallery; the nave with 
six two-light windows, and each transept by five 
single lights, and large rose-window in gable. The 
square portion of the tower is carried to a height of 
54ft., and is surmounted by an octagonal spire, which 
is slated in bands of blue and green, reaching a total 
height of 92ft. to the top of vane. The architect is 
Mr. Samuel Musgrave, A.R.I.B.A., of Hull. 


INcoRPORATED Soctery ror PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF 
Cuurcues AND CuAprLs.—The usual monthly 
meeting of this society was held on Monday at the 
Society’s house, 7, Whitehall. Grants of money 
were made in aid of the following objects—viz., 
building new churches at Borth Cardigan; Mitcham, 
Christ Church, Surrey ; and Willington, near New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Rebuilding the churches at Guild- 
ford, S. Nicholas, Surrey ; Murston, near Sitting- 
bourne, Kent; and Welland, near Upton-on-Severn, 
Worcester. Enlarging or otherwise increasing the 
accommodation in the churches at Bisley, near Bag- 
shot, Surrey ; Baxterley, near Atherstone, Warwick; 
South Cockerington, near Louth, Lincoln ; Eaton 
Hastings, near Lechlade, Berks; Great Horwood, 
near Winslow, Berks; Kennington, S. Mark’s, Sur- 
rey|; Llandrygarn, Anglesey; Rushden, near Higham 
Ferrers; Trimdon, near Ferry-hill, Durham; and 
Whitchurch, near Haverfordwest. Under urgent 
circumstances, the grant formerly made towards 
reseating and restoring the church at Grosmont, near 
Hereford, was increased. Grants were also made 
from the School-church and Mission-house Fund 
towards building school or mission churches at 
Shooter’s-hill, All Saints, Kent; Staleybridge, Christ 
Church, Lancashire; Wolverhampton, S. Mary; 
Preston, near Tynemouth; and Cwm-ysgwydd- 
gwyn, near Gelligaer, Glamorgan. 


Kirxey Furernam.—A new chancel has been 
added to the ancient church of S. Mary, Kirkby 
Fleetham, ata cost of £2,100. The style of the 
chancel is Early English. The reredos is formed of 
Aberdeen granite and Caen stone. In the centre niche 
is a cross of Italian alabaster, and the other six 
niches are filled in with mosaics. The reading desk 
and choir stalls are of oak. The screen is of oak, 
decorated ; and the pulpit is also of oak, octagonal 
in shape, and neatly carved. The parapets of the 
nave and north and south aisles have been entirely 
rebuilt. The main portion of the north wall has 
also been rebuilt, and partly new roofed. The 
porch remains in statw quo. The Early English 
Decorated doorway, and all the windows on the 
south side have been altered and _ restored 
in the Decorated style. The tower is in the 
Perpendicular style, and the tower arch and windows 
are restored, Mr. Henry Woodyer, of Graffham, 
near Guildford, Surrey, was the architect, and Mr. 
W. Dennison, of York, the sole contractor. 


Oxrorp,—Messrs. Symms, builders, have already 


demolished the old tower of S. Aldate’s Church, with 


a view of erecting a new tower and spire of hand- 
some appearance and dimensions, which will be in 
character with the remainder of the church, from de- 
signs by Mr. Christopher, architect, of London. 
—The prominent and beautiful spire of All Saints’ 
Church having been pronounced to be in a very 
dangerous condition, it has been resolved to take it 
down and rebuild it. The work has been entrusted 
to Mr. E. G. Bruton, architect, whose designs pro- 
vide for the rebuilding of about 37ft. of the spire, 
which is already commenced. 


PorresaAM.—The parish church of Portesham, 
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been closed for about six months for restoration, q 
building was in a very dilapidated state before resto. 
ration, It has been reseated throughout with ope 
benches of deal, stained and varnished. The ol 
whitewash has been removed, the walls restuccoed, 
and the stone arches and columnsrestored, The old 
carved pulpit has been repaired and placed on a suit. 
able pedestal, and the ancient oak screen has also 
been repaired. The altar and chancel floors haye 
been laid with Minton & Co.’s tessellated paving, and 
a stained glass window has been placed in the 
chancel. The old flat ceiling of the chancel has been 
removed and replaced with a coved ceiling with ribg 
and bosses. The old and unsightly gallery has been 
entirely removed. In carrying out the work some 
fine specimens of fresco paintings were discovered on 
the walls; these were photographed. The work |} 
been carried out, at a cost of about £2,000, by Mr 
Stevens, builder, of Southampton, the architect bein 
Mr. G. J. G. Gregory, of Dorchester. aren | 


SaLrorp.—On Saturday the (Roman) Cath 
Bishop of Salford laid the foundation stone of 
new church of S. Peter, in Greengate, Salford. 
new building will be 100ft. in length, by 52ft, 
width. The design is by Mr. Welby Pugin, and 
style is that of the early part of the fourt 
century. 


York Mrnster.—Mr. G. E. Street has paid a vis 
to York Minster for the purpose of inspecting 
that has been done in the way of renovation. Dw 
the past week the masons commenced rebuilding 
second half of the clerestory wall in the east sid 
the transept. In taking down the wall it was fo 
to have been built in anything but a substan 
manner, Inside the wall there had been filled 
loose materials without any cement, and the strep 
of the wall was consequently impaired. The s 
remark applies to the west wall. A different m 
is being adopted in the rebuilding of these wa 
They will be of solid masonry, laid in with Por 
land cement. A few days ago the cleansing of th 
east wall of the transept was commenced, and in 
moving the plaster from the vaulting, traces 
colouring of a chocolate hue were discovered, le 
ing to the supposition that a substance of this col 
had been originally used for decorative purpo 
The roof on each side has been boarded, and almo 
entirely covered with lead. fu, 


BUILDINGS, 


GLAscow.—New premises for the British Line 
Company’s Bank, at the corner of Eglinton an 
Norfolk streets, have been erected from a design b; 
Messrs. Salmon, Son, & Ritchie, architects. Thi 
pile of building, which has cost nearly £10,000, is 
of a very imposing character, the style being an 
adaptation of Italian Gothic, The banking office is 
situated at the corner, and consists of telling-room, 
agent’s-room, safe, retiring-room, &c. The parce. 
is by a doorway placed at the angle, haying a three- 
quarter column with foliated capital on either side, 
bearing a pointed arch, within the segment of which 
is sculptured the figure of Minerva. The timber 
finishings are all stained and varnished. ir 


Newineron.— The new Elephant and Castle 
Theatre is fast approaching completion, and, cae 
ing to present arrangments, will be opened on Boxing- 
night. In addition to the principal entrance in the New 
Kent-road, there will be two entrances for pit and 
gallery in the Walworth-road, and another from the 
Station-road, adjoining the Elephant and Castle Sta- 
tion of the London, Chatham and Dover Railway. 
The auditorium is arranged as follows: Pit, 1,500 
seats; stalls, 250; gallery, 800; boxes, 500. There 
will also be twelve private boxes, and a promenade 
and standing room for 1,000 persons. Messrs. Dean, 
Son, & Matthams, of Mark-lane, are the architects, 
and Mr. Giles Bennett the builder. ss 


Pruston.—New premises for the Preston Guar- 
dian offices are approaching completion. The archi- 
tect, Mr. T. H. Myres, of Preston, has adopted the 
Italian style, freely treating it to meet the require- 
ments of the building, which comprises publishing 
and printing offices, editors’ and reporters’ rooms, 
machine rooms, &c. The stone used in the fron ge 
is from the Longridge Quarries, “boasted” or tooled 
throughout. The whole of the works have been 
carried out under separate contracts, and under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. B. E. Entwistle 
acting as clerk of the works, 


YorK.—A new Volunteer Drill Hall has been 
opened in York. The plans and drawings were pre- 
pared by Messrs. Gould & Fisher, of that 
city, architects. The length of the building is 96ft. 
and its breadth 60ft. and the height from the floor 
to the apex of the roof is 40ft. At the west end of 
the hall is an orchestra, beyond which, on the ground 
floor, is an armoury, and a practice room above 10r 


Dorset, was reopened on the 28th ult., after having | the band, which will also be used as a reading room. 


] 
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‘he cost of the site and the old buildings thereon 
yas £1,700, and the outlay on the new structure 
£2,000, making a total expenditure of £3,700. 


SCHOOLS 


Brentwoop.—The memorial stone of the Brent™ 
yood New-road Congregational Schools was laid on 
Wednesday, the 17th inst. The new buildings will 
omprise a school-room 47ft. by 28ft. with three- 
lass-rooms about 10ft. square; an infant school 22ft. 
yy 12ft. and kitchen and other offices. The school- 
com is approached by two recessed porches, and is 
ighted by four bold arched windows. The roof, 
which is partlly open, is divided into five bays, 
vith triple gablets towards the road. The building 
s being carried up in yellow stocks with red pointed 
irches, strings, &c. The roofs are to be covered 
vith slates. Messrs Winter & Son, of Brentwood, 
are the contractors, and Mr. Charles Pertwee, of 
Shelmsford, is the architect. 


Sranpon, Herts.—New schools lave been opened 
here, two-thirds of the outlay being raised by sub- 
scriptions and a grant, the remainder by a volun- 
sary rate. They comprise a new school for girls, 
12ft. by 18ft., with lobby 12ft. by 10ft., built of 
red brick, with moulded string-courses, and pointed 
vith black. The boys’ and infants’ schools, with resi- 
lence for master and mistress, have been remodelled ; 
this building is half timbered and overhanging at 
sack, supposed to have been built by the Knight 
Templars; it is 105ft. in length, and was covered 
with lath and plaster. In clearing it, the timbers 
were found to be good old oak, and they have 
been cleaned and oiled, and filled in with red brick, 
black pointed. The boys’ school is 34ft. by 17ft., 
with lobby 17ft. by 13ft. The infants’ room 
is 27ft. by 17it. There are good playgrounds 
for each school, being separate. The works have 
been carried out by Whitaker & Sons, of Standon ; 
Mr. G. E. Pritchett, of Bishops’ Stortford, being 
the architect, Mr. Warner, of Stortford, supplying 
the school desks, &c. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We de not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence.] 

To OuR READERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
;emplated or in progress in the provinces. 

All Letters should be addressed to the EDITOR, 31) 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 


Front Page Advertisements 9d. per line. 


- Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 


Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


NOTICE. 

Tt is intended to issue in future, in the First Week of 
Each Quarter, a “Large Number” of the BuILpIné NEws, 
with a guaranteed circulation of 

Twenty Thousand Copies. 

Copies of these numbers will be forwarded to every 
Architect, Engineer, Builder, Contractor, and Surveyor in 
the United Kingdom, and to all in America, India, and 
the Colonies whose addresses can be obtained. 

Space will be reserved for a limited number of EXTRA 
ADVERTISEMENTS, the charge for which will be as follows 
Whole Page........£12 0 0] Quarter Page....... £4 0 0 
Half Page........... 7 0 01 One-eighthofPage 210 0 

Small Advertisements One Shilling per line. 

Special arrangements may be made for a series of 
insertions, 

The First QUARTERLY LARGE NUMBER will be issued on 
J anuary 3, 1873, and all advertisements intended for 
insertion therein should at once be forwarded. 


Recetvev.—J. N. L.—J. A. W.—W. G.—G. A—T. 8.— 
J. P.S.—E. M.—E. W. G.—W. J. H.—Archdeacon B.— 
H. 0. W.—E. R. C.—W. H. & Co.—J, P.—T. G.—R. & N. 
—G. A. W. s 

ANOTHER PROTESTANT AND AROHITECT.—We wanted the 
address to forward a private letter. 

A. M. Dunn.—The drawings returned. 

AN ARCHITECT.—Inadmissible, because illegal. In wishing 
us to insert a letter which would subject us to an action 
for libel you might at least have given your name and 
address, 

BuinvInG NEWS SCHOOL PLANNING COMPETITION.—We 
shall not be able, as we expected, to exhibit the com- 
petitive designs at the Architectural Association rooms, 
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DISEASE, VENTILATION, AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE.* 


Sir,—In Dr. Black’s interesting paper (see page 
488) on “The Relative Frequency of Disease Between 
the Right and Left Sides of the Heart,” the following 
passage occurs, ‘Architecture has much to undo, 
much to learn before it can satisfy the simple laws 
of nature. In ignorance of these laws houses are 
built, stately edifices erected, and no thought or care 
is taken to render the air within as pure as the air 
without. It is nevertheless easy to accomplish this 
desideratum, but blind unyielding ignorance chains 
death in every room.” 

No greater benefit could be conferred on mankind 
than the teaching them the necessity of ventilation, 
but that lesson is more likely to be learnt if it comes 
from the doctor than from the architect. 

I think Dr. Black rather underrates the difficulty. 
When there is both lighted gas and a fire it is easy. 
A hot chamber-stove supplied by fresh air from 
without will give a sufficiency of warm fresh air, and 
one of Rickett’s ventilating gas-burners will remove 
the carbonised air; but to apply this to a single 
room will cost from £30 to £50, and few persons 
are willing to incur this expense. In addition to 
this, when there is only a fire without gas burning, 
the cold air is apt to come down from the ventilating 
tube of the gas-burner. 

In houses already built, where gas is not burnt, it 
is difficult to get rid of the carbonised air ; the smoke 
that comes through Arnott’s valves so blackens the 
walls and ceilings that the valves are not unfre- 
quently removed ; and in bedrooms where there is 
neither fire nor gas simple ventilation by means of 
gauze or finely perforated zinc is generally pasted 
up. Tosupply the whole house with warmed air 
and to remove the carbonised air requires a more or 
less costly apparatus, which is generally objected 
to on the score of expense, and which is still more 
costly and troublesome to execute if required for a 
house already built. When an architect proposes 
any system of warming and ventilation the reply 
usually is that the owner “is perfectly satisfied 
with an ordinary open fireplace and sash windows, 
and that he does not see the necessity of going to 
the expense of other means of ventilation, which he 
understands do not generally answer.” 

Severe colds in the head and an increased outlay 
are tangible evils, while the gradual deterioration of 
health by living in ill-ventilated rooms is looked upon 
as a visitation of God. 

It must not be forgotten that hitherto ventilation 
has been usually a failure; the costly mistake of 
the House of Commons is one grand stand-point of 
objection. 

In the first quarter of this century the subject of 
ventilation attracted much attention, but the practical 
promoters were so incapable of applying it satis- 
factorily that people became disgusted with the 
expensive failure, and as no serious injury was known 
to be caused by the want of ventilation, all attempts 
to secure it were abandoned. Architects can only be 
supposed to know the immediate inconvenience of 
the want of ventilation, and not its ultimate effects 
on the human frame. 

If my recollection serves me, in a paper on railway 
travelling in the Lancet, we were informed that 
greater evils resulted from persons catching cold 
(by having the windows of railway carriages open) 
than by the diminished circulation caused by the 
carriage being unventilated. 

A very large room in the City of London that was 
built about the year 1828, was put into the hands of 
Dr. Arnott to warm and ventilate. On his failure 
the schemes of Walker, Perkins, and others were 
tried, and all without the smallest success; the con- 
stant complaints of the clerks who were annoyed by 
the hot air, and of those who got colds andrheumatism 
in the head from the cold air coming in where the 
hot air ought to have gone out so annoyed the 
secretary that at last the ventilators were blocked up, 
and the clerks who complained of cold were supplied 
with hot water tins for their feet. 

I have seen dozens of cases in bedrooms where the 
perforated zine or gauze was blocked or pasted up, 
which had originally admitted fresh air. My last 
experience of drainage and ventilation as applied to 
a stable may be instructive. An old stable was 
altered, light was admitted at the dark end by a 
large shaft, the soaked soil was removed, the whole 
stable concreted, the floor paved with adamantine 
clinkers, the stable drainage carried on the surface to 
the outside, the warming was obtained by means 
of hot-water pipes in the coach-house communicating 
with the stable, the ventilation by means of one fixed 


* From the Lancet. 
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open louvre at the top of the light shaft, by a per- 
forated zine tube over the mangers leading at both 
ends to the open air, and by an impervious pipe also 
open to the air at both ends, supplying air to per- 
forated plates under the mangers. 
no sooner occupied than the surface drains were re- 


The stable was 


moved, and the stalls drained by horse pots into the 


general soil drain, and directly the cold weather set 
in, the fact of one horse having a cold was sufficient 
to cause the owner to have the ventilator in the light 
shaft permanently closed, and both ends of the other 
ventilating pipes blocked up. 


Until the faculty can convince people that their 


life is shortened, and serious diseases brought on by 
want of ventilation, architects have no chance.—I 
am, &c. 


Groree Arronison, F.R.1.B.A. 
5, Muscovy-court, Trinity-square, E.C. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Srr,—Will you permit me to call attention to 


certain modifications that have been made by the 


Committee of the Architectural Association to enable 


those students who are resident in the country, and 
have not the advantages of a local society, to avail 
themselves of the library, classes, and prizes of the 
Association, full particulars of which may be ob- 
tained from the honorary secretaries. 


I trust that the experiment may prove successful 


for those for whom it is intended, and that the result 
this session will encourage the Committee to carry on 


this extension of the work of the Association.—I am, 
&e., J. Doucuass Maruews, President. 


9, Conduit-street, W., Dec. 18. 


VILLA AT BROUGH, EAST YORKSHIRE. 


Srr,—Is there not a remarkable satire upon the sta- 
bility of concrete as a building material, in the descrip- 
tion of this singular looking villa, published in 
your impression of the 6th inst. I find the parts of 
the building most exposed to the weather, wear, &c., 
such as the ‘chimneys and tower,” are “coped with 
stone,” and the steps and copings generally are of 
Bradford stone. Is this gilding refined gold, or does 
it mean that concrete in such situations is not to be 
trusted ? ARGUS. 


“BUILDING NEWS” COMPETITION. 

Sir,—Leing a constant reader of your paper, and 
having much pleasure in stating that from its pages I 
have gained a very large amount of instruction of 
great use to me professionally, I venture now to offer 
some suggestions relative to your proposed compéti- 
tion. I gladly second the request in a letter you pub- 
lished last week that the next competition be for a 
design for a town church, but at the same time would 
ask you whether such an arrangement as I beg to lay 
before you here could be adopted, if not entirely, per- 
haps in part, my idea being that what I propose would 
tend to promote amongst us a habit of careful drawing 
and of thinking out, in detail, the construction and 
fitness of the building we design. I beg, therefore, to 
suggest that the subject be a church or chapel, for a 
town, with accommodation for seating from 600 to 
1,000 persons; that each design be made to suit the 
requirements of some one denomination, and that 
such be stated upon the drawings; that each design be 
accompanied by an outline specification and a state- 
ment of probable cost, with the manner of arriving at 
such, whether by approximation or estimate upon 
quantities, and whether framed by London or other 
local prices; that each set of drawings comprise ground 
plan, plan of foundations, ditto of roof, elevations of 
each side and end, two sections, perspective view of 
outside, ditto of inside, showing position of pulpit, and 
ene sheet of details to scales of din. for stone and lin. 
for wood, showing the principal parts of construction. 
Also, that each set of finished drawings be accom- 
panied by a duplicate set drawn to a small scale upon 
lithographic transfer paper, that the same may be 
printed in the Bui~pine News, and that each com- 
petitor subscribe some small sum (to be settled by you) 
in order that the whole may be published, that we 
may study and criticise, and be benefitted by each 
other’s work.—I am, &c., du Be 


Srr,—Your competitions seem to be quite popular, 
and will no doubt do much good from the fact of their 
being so much wider spread than those of Associations- 
I would ask you, however, to insist especially on detail. 
A good motto would be “Detail! Detail !! Detail!!!” 
Young men neglect it frightfully, and their elders are 
very rarely their betters in this respect.—I am, &¢., E. 


Srr,—I have read the suggestions offered by your 
correspondents in reference to the proposed BUILDING 
News Competitions, and it appears to me that the 
next best subject for a competition would be a second 
block of school buildings for a larger number of chil- 
dren, say 1,200; and where the competitors will not 
be confined to a small piece of land asin the last case, but 
where there will be freer scope for the recreative wants 
of the children. But whatever subject may be decided 
upon, I think it highly necessary that a plan of the 
ground and surroundings should be given, as other- 
wise we are not so likely to obtain that originality and 
thought which is so desirable in this class of compe 
titions. W. R. W. 
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Intercommunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[2728.]—Plaster Casts.—l. Can any reader inform 
me of the best way to remove the ridges on casts 
formed by the junction of mould pieces? 2. How to 
clean off dirt accumulated by handling and dust ?— 
We. 


[2729.]—Villa by J. K. James:—In looking over 
your illustration of a villa by J. King James, Esq. 
(in your issue of the 6th inst.) it appears to me that the 
fireplaces of bedrooms in chamber floor plan cver 
butler’s pantry are placed over voids. Would you 
kindly explain in a future number how this is accom- 
plished, for the benefit of your young readers >—AN 
APPRENTICE ARCHITECT. 


[2730.]—Heating.—Will some brother reader in- 
form me what area of window glass is usually allowed 
in calculation for a superficial foot of hot-water pipe, 
or (say) for a foot run of 2in., 24in., 3in., or 4in. pipe ? 
I find several formule for heating purposes, based on 
the cubic contents of the room to be heated, but none 
take into consideration the glass in windows, which 
is, I presume, so much cooling surface. Are there any 
really good works published on the subject? If 
so, I should feel obliged for information thereon.— 
INQUIRER. 


[2731.]—Best Work on Cemetery Memorials. 
—Will some subscriber kindly mention some of the 
best works on cemetery memorials ?—ANON. 


[2732.|—Ornamental Brickwork.—I shall feel 
obliged if some of your contributors will kindly inform 
me whether there is any illustrated work on the above 
Subject >—BUILDING CONTRACTOR. 


REPLIES. 


{2700.}—Surveying.—“C. W. F.” will find the 
following the simplest method of ascertaining the area 
of a triangle where the three sides are given: From 
half the sum of the three sides take each side sepa- 
rately. Multiply the half sum and the three remainders 
together, and the square root of the product will be 
the area. Taking the instance given where the sides 
of a triangle are respectively 236, 250, and 236 links, 
the result will be Ir. 0°0354p. By the following method 
the perpendicular and area are both obtained: Divide 
the difference between the squares of two sides of the 
triangle by the third side; to half this third side add 
half the quotient, and deduct the square of this sum 
from the square of the greater side; the remainder will 
be the square of the perpendicular, the square root of 
which, multiplied by half the base, will give the area 
of the triangle.—W. R. W. 


(2700.)—Surveying.—I am obliged to “T, H. E.” 
for correcting the error in my reply to “C. W. 1 Pee 
and I regret that it should have occurred. It was 
occasioned through a calculation being hastily made on 
some triangles enclosed within a semicircle, whose 
chord formed the base of the triangles. These would, 
of course, be right-angled triangles, and to such alone 
will the proportions stated hold good.—KARL. 


[2724.|—Sketching Mouldings.—yYour corres- 
pondent ‘S. S. H.” will find the cymagraph, invented 
some years since by Professor Willis (Jacksonian Pro- 
fessor at the Cambridge University) answer his pur- 
pose for sketching mouldings much better than copper 
wire. I have used it to copy undercut mouldings 
most successfully.—Joun L. PATE. 


—_—>—___. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


New Warer Suppry ror Nortu Lonpon.— 
The Harrow Gazette states that nearly twenty 
years ago a company was formed for giving London 
a new source of water supply, derived from Bush 
near Watford, where wells were to be sunk, but the 
project was defeated in Parliament through the 
influence of the New River Company. The scheme 
has now been revived under more modest limits, 
under the name of the Colne Valley Waterworks, to 
supply Harrow Weald, Stanmore, Edgware, Hendon, 
Kingsbury, and Willesden, Aldenham, Elstree, und 
other places with water. 


SHEFFIELD.—At a special meeting of the Sheffield 
Town Council on Wednesday week, it was resolved, 
by forty-six to four, to proceed with the Parlia- 
mentary Bill for the purchase of the waterworks by 
the Corporation. It is estimated that there will be 
a loss at first which will require a rate of 6d. in the 
pound for eight years, but that after that period a 
profit would begin to accrue. The Council further 
decided to oppose the water company’s bill. 


DusBuiin.—An influential meeting has been held, 
presided over by Lord Talbot de Malahide, in oppo- 
sition to the Dublin Sewage and Land Reclamation 
Scheme. Resolutions condemning the scheme were 
passed with great unanimity. It is contended that 
the plan proposed of embanking and drying up the 
estuaries of Baldoyle, Malahide, and Rogerstown 
will, if permitted to be carried out, inevitably result 
in the filling up and closing of those ports, by the 
silting up of the sand on the bars when the 
seour caused by the ebb and flow of such large bodies 
of water is done away with, 


DrcemBER 20, 1872, 


Ou Office Table. 
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Tue Late Mr. BAanxs.—Mr. Banks, of the firm 
of Banks & Barry, of 1, Westminster-Chambers 
Mr. Banks 
was held in high esteem, and bore an excellent pro- 
The news of his death reached 


Victoria-street, died on Saturday last. 
fessional reputation. 
us too late to give any details of his life. 


READING ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Socrery.—The opening meeting of the season 


was held on Wednesday evening, the 4th inst., at 


the Atheneum. An address was delivered by the 
newly-elected President, Mr. Joseph Morris, after 
which a paper was read by Mr. ©. Holmes upon 
‘, Mechanical Appliances Considered as Building 
Improvements.” Captain Kennedy and Mr. Clapton 
C. Rolfe have been elected members of the society. 


Mr. Rusxry’s Art Lecrures.—Mr. Ruskin 
delivered, at the Taylor Institute, Oxford, on Thurs- 
day week, a supplementary lecture on Sancho Bot- 
ticelli. He pointed out, as the commonest error of 
modern times, the idea that art is simply a collection 
of colours and design, and that it could not be legi- 
timately didactic. Such an idea was totally and 
radically false. The highest art had always been 
didactic. The great masters, Holbein and Bot- 
ticelli, obtained their great fame as reformers and 
theologians; they worked with and for Savonarola 
and Luther. The English are terribly deficient in 
art criticism. Botticelli was born in 1457, and re- 
solutely refused to learn to read or write— 
a thing which the lecturer wished other little boys 
and girls would do. He pointed out the artist’s 
fondness for flowers; his roses are the most perfect 
art haa represented. His lilies, too, are lovely. He 
drew a comparison between Bewick and Botticelli— 
illustrating it by comparing their ideas of the mean- 
ing of war. He also compared their relative ideas 
of wealth. Mr. Ruskin afterwards described his 
recent visit to the Gustave Doré Exhibition, which 


he called the abomination of desolation—a mass of 


devils, corruption, and death; no life, no motion, 
nothing but the vilest art and the vilest conception. 
After a long, bitter philippic against Doré, his ad- 
mirers, and imitators, he closed the lecture by read- 
ing an address to his pupils, in which he told them 
that humility was one of the first rudiments of art, 
and that they must understand not only the tech- 
nicalities of the great masters, but must have in 
them the spirit of that religion which called forth all 
the masterpieces of Medizval art. 


RAILWAYS FOR WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—Tenders 
have been invited for the execution of railway 
surveys in Western Australia, a sum of £1,675 
having been placed upon the public estimates for the 
purpose. A survey is to be made of a proposed line 
32 miles in length, between Geraldton and North- 
ampton, in the Champion Bay district, as well as 
for another of 80 miles between Guildford and York; 
the general direction of the second line has been 
already determined upon. Western Australia has 
now existed for 43 years as a colony, and yet has 
not a single mile of railway in operation at present. 


Artnur Speicut & Sons (Limrrep).—Under 
this title it is proposed to form a company for the 
purchase and working of the business of Messrs. 
Arthur Speight & Sons, and also that of Mr. James 
Speight, the well known quarry-owners of Idle. The 
works consist of what are known as the Bolton 
Wood and Idle Moor quarries, both of which con- 
tain beds of stone of great thickness and extent. 
There are extensive wharves and sheds at Frizing- 
hall, Leeds, and elsewhere. Besides the quarrying 
operations, the company proposes to embark largely 
in the construction of tramways and the laying down 
of wood and asphalte pavements. 


FARNBOROUGH.—A new set of school buildings 
has just been erected at Farnborough, from the de- 
sign of Messrs. George & Vaughan, the architects, 
of London. The large room is a mixed school for 
boys and girls, arrangements being made for sepa- 
rating it by acurtain; it measures 42ft. 6in. by 19ft. 
Attached is an infant school, 20ft. by 20ft. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 150 children in all. 
A residence for the master forms part of the plan, 
and also a class-room and board-room. Separate 
playing-yards are provided for the boys and girls, 
and the earth-closet system is adopted throughout. 
A plain Medieval character has been adopted for the 
elevation, coupled and triplet windows being variously 
introduced and grouped as required, with stone mul- 
lions and dressings of Gault bricks, manufactured to 
a particular splay for the jambs and reveals. Mr. 
Emmett, of Bromley, is the contractor. The cost 
will be about £1,500. 


Grade Mets, ; 
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MANCHESTER.—The partial strike of the labourers 
employed in the erection of the new Town Hall, 
Albert-square, Manchester, is at an end. All the men, 
with very few exceptions, have returned to work, 
after being on strike for one day. Their demand of 
3d. per hour advance in their wages was notacceded to, 
but 4d. more per hour to skilled workmen was 
granted, ji ae 


TENDERS. 4 . 


PADDINGTON.—For pulling down and rebuilding 
riage factory at Paddington, for Mr. Wm. Miller. 
Edward Monson, Jun., architect :— 


Harris Brothers........... eauavaksinatwe vende SILLS HOO 
Hatten... s.sscieacesonace getesreunemepeuemetecs 875), 0) 0s 
Sneezum see 820 0 0 
Parsons.....0.se08 Ss se decensoecescsseenceved’ «it 20 mn OU man 
Preedy & Son....... saash stone reueteere sdesees: C987, 0iae 
Temple & Forster (accepted).........0 647 10 0 


PENGE.—For the erection of business premises at Penge, 
for Mr. F. Andrews. Quantities by Mr. Fleetwood:— 
Brass’ J.covs.secoas tuo sacdenhenewssecetreece tessees cove 1887 
Carter & Son....... dsvgedeesepcapeenaeen sececcossaesass LOCI MIE 
Scrivener & Wite......s.ccssesssovscesses eesessveces a (OeIEE 
Temple &, Worstor.sesssscessasppteeeees vrvessersecee 1790 
Downs & Co.....ereeceess Roesuce aeodenssevsbosres EEE 
Nightingale .:..sscccessssaducceouesetesnsegeteaetensee Pepe bf sy ce 


Tostevitiass.cvcvesvsstecersnenteee sasdvetsccescky) GUM 
Hughesdon (too late) ....... bes duesescp oes Cm 
Ockenden....:«-..asievseusescereen Aeehesssssacue meena 
BOY COsscs yectes verses ih vcesa eet ecnasobsccteccess neces (ol Gaim 
Archer (t00 late) ........s0e Ee, dees ends ese el OG 
SENT OS aa eeccaspecassasnasntos spapdsdee ieee sressserceeee 1549 


POPLAR.—For the erection of a Danish Chapel in 
street, Poplar. Mr. John W. Morris, architect:— 


Sheffield ........ pestis santas senqebabens sxueus Faure sedsan sean 

A Drala ...secqescdcanwonasetpetssspaseeseatgeecedss Contents D 
Markx.sseccesscsnretes Praia pesessessneveor seman es 
Watts .1...... aocevclecevasaukareesaaanee soaeak sued cisevepsie 2 LOD MEE 
Atherton & Latta (accepted)........ Gasttes snes | S20 


SHEPHERD'S BusH.—For road making and drainage 
works at Shepherd's Bush, for the British Land Company 
(Limited) :-— 3 

Omes 


A nee eee eeeeeeee rene eseeneos 


Haynes 
Jackson 
J. & §. Williams (accepted)..........s00 
Neave & Son (t00 1ate).......cccosscvscessessscenese 


—_>—___ 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, ana Quarry Agents, keep the lar; 
and_best selected stock of BANGOR, PORTMADOO, and 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES, Slate Slabs, and every 
description of Slate Goods, Marble and Enamelled. Slate 
Chimney-pieces, Stove Ranges, Rain-water Goods and 
General Castings. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED TILES 
prepared to use with the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY 
GREEN SLATES. Drawings and Prices upon applica- 
tion.—Offices and Show-rooms 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
S. Mary Axe, London, B.C, Agents for London and 


Country for Sale of Whitland Abbey Green Slates. = 


wh 


————>—_ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. _ 


THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS 
will be glad to receive, from provincial architects, the 
earliest possible notice of proposed competitions, in 
order that the committee may, in ‘sufficient time, 
transmit to the promoters of such competitions, for 
their guidance, copies of the regulations, passed at the 
General Conference of 1872. Communications to be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Committee on 
Competitions, 9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W- . 

CARLISLE Pustic Haun Company, January 15, 
1873.—For plans for the proposed building.—Mr, C. 
Vynne, Hon. Sec., 1, English-street, Carlisle. ym 

CHESTER UNION, February 1, 1873.—For desi as 
and estimates for a new workhouse to accommodate 
500 male and female inmates, with the requisite offices, 
&c. Premium of £100 for the best, and £50 for the 
second best design.—Mr. William Keartland, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Chester. Re 


CROWLE (Lincolnshire), January 1, 1873.—For 


_plans, accompanied by specifications and estimates, for 


school buildings to accommodate 175 boys, 175 girls, 
and 100 infants. A premium of £5 will be given for 
the best and most economical plan.—Mr. T.T. Pearson — 
Clerk to the School Board, Crowle. - 


LLANELLY ScHoon Boarp, January 1, 1873.—For 
plans of school buildings, for the accommodation of 
800 children, at Brynmawr, in accordance with t : 
provisions of the Elementary Education Act. The 
estimate not to exceed £3 per head. A premium of 
£15 will be paid for the plan approved of.—Messrs. 
Cox, Davies, & Browne, Solicitors, Market-chambers, 
Brynmawr. ai 

THE CARLISLE Diocesan CHURCH EXTENSION | 
Socrery, January 31, 1873.—¥For plans for a mountain 
chapel, suitable for 100 persons. Two prizes of 
twenty and fifteen guineas for the best designs. This 
competition is open to architects residing in Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire only. — Rev. 
Canon Shipman, Vicarage, Aspatria, Cumberland; 
and Rev. Canon Stock, Rectory, Windermere. 


THE NORTHAMPTON ScHOOL BOARD, January 27, 
1873.—For designs for two new schools, with class- 
rooms and out-offices. One of the schools is to be 
built in Spring-lane, and is to accommodate 650 chil- 
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MANCHESTER ARCHITECTS ON THE 
QUANTITIES QUESTION. 


| ioe architectural world of London is from 
time to time made pretty well conver- 
sant with the sayings and the doings of the 
many archeological and architectural societies 
of the provincial cities, but it is byno means 
so very familiar with the transactions of pro- 
vincial architects, by which we mean, not their 
occasional utterances as to the Battle of the 
Styles, the origin of the Gothic arch, or the 
true nomenclature of the Pointed styles, but 

_ what they say and do with regard to profes- 
sional practices and customs, with which not 
they only, but every architect in the empire 
is specially concerned. 

It will be remembered that, at the recent 
General Conference of Architects held in Lon- 
don, the architects of Manchester were by no 
means strongly represented. The fault lay, 
we presume, with the architects of that city, 
and not with the Conference and its promoters, 
and the circumstance loses none of its gravity 
from the fact that there exists in Manchester 
not a mere architectural society, but a Society 
of Architects, consisting of most of its leading 
professional men. We see on the list of the 
Council the names of the architects of the 
Manchester Cathedral, Royal Exchange, Art 
Treasures’ Palace and Reform Club, and of 
some of its best churches and palatial ware- 
houses. The annual Report of the society 
affords ample proof that, however sparsely its 
members might have attended the General 
Conference, they are, as a body, by no means 
disposed. to shirk those vital professional 
questions that will from time to time assert 
themselves, and set clients, architects, and 
contractors, at loggerheads. It deals briefly, 
but boldly, and with no little wisdom, with 
the four vexed questions of architectural com- 
petition, professional charges, the employ- 
ment of building surveyors, and building con- 
tracts, touching all which, we are glad to 
learn from the report, the Council of the 
society has been in very frequent communica- 
tion with that of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. How very little of this obviously 
important correspondence is known to the 
outside world of British architects! We can- 
not, like puissant members of our Lords or 
Commons, move for a copy of this very in- 
teresting correspondence: we can only con- 

‘ gratulate ourselves on having at least got by 
mere accident a sight of the Manchester re- 
port, by which to form a pretty correct notion 
of the nature of these communications, destined, 
we are sorry to know, after mere docketing 
and shelving in the archives of the two 
societies, 

To waste their sweetness in the desert air. 


We will say nothing for the present of the 
two important questions of architectural com- 
petition and professional charges ; our object 
in just now calling attention to the Report is 
to acquaint our readers with the grave objec- 
tions avowed by these Manchester architects 
to the lately-ventilated method of drawing up 
building contracts, and their incorporation 
with the surveyors’ quantities on which the 
builders’ tenders have been based. Manches- 
ter is not so insignificant a centre of architec- 
tural practice as to warrant our looking with 
absolute indifference on the wide divergence of 
opinion (between her architects and the advo- 
cates of this new system) that at present exists. 

The Manchester Report classes together the 
two topics of the employment of building sur- 
veyors and building contracts, and observes : 
“Your Council found it impossible to send 
to the Committee, appointed by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, a unanimous 
opinion of this society on the former of these 
subjects. The practice varies considerably, 
even in Manchester, among the limited num- 


ber of our members, in dealing with quantities. 
Some—and it would no doubt decrease the 
anxiety and add to the independence of all 
could they see their way to adopting the same 
course—are in the habit of ignoring quanti- 
ties and measuring up of extras and omissions 
altogether. But on the other hand it cannot 
be ignored either, that where deviations do 
occur, it is difficult to determine how an archi- 
tect, in giving his final certificate, can safely 
do so on the statement of a surveyor, engaged 
it may be by the proprietor, or the architect, 
or the builder, without himself investigating 
that statement. The proprietor naturally 
looks to the architect to see himself fairly 
treated, and thus the choice of surveyor falls 
on either the architect or builder. ‘Io word 
a final certificate that, ‘according to the state- 
ment made by Mr. [of whom the employer 
knows nothing] the sum of so much is due to 
the builder,’ would naturally induce the client 
to ask the question, ‘Can I rely on the accu- 
racy of this statement ?’” 

There is no denying the cogency of this 
plain method of putting the case; and we 
must say that, in discussions of it that have 
yet come before the public, this prosaic view 
of the matter has not had very elaborate con- 
sideration. Thesurveyor may most likely 
be a very reliable man ; but he may, as the 
Report assumes, be quite unknown to the 
architect’s client ; and another fact is certain, 
that he cannot, in the nature of things, know 
so much of the construction and details of the 
measured edifice asthe architect himself, if 
he have duly served his client. In reference 
to this, the Report adds, truly enough :— 
‘Thus it will be seen that, whether appointed 
by the architect or by the builder, the scru- 
tinising of accounts, to a greater or lesser 
extent, must fallon the architect, who will be 
bound to see (where deviations from the con- 
tract have taken place) that a proper allow- 
ance has been made for items omitted, and 
none but a fair charge made for items added 
to the original contract,—an amount of labour 
that, in most cases cannot fairly fall under 
the head of ‘ examining and passing the ac- 
counts’ [one of the duties of the architect 
included in the 5 per cent. charge], since the 
investigation of the measurements themselves 
might on occasions have to be gone into by 
the architect before he could give his final 
certificate. The nature and extent of this in- 
vestigation, therefore, would seem worthy of 
being more clearly defined than in the above 
sentence. In further consideration of this 
question, your Committee had to deal with a 
‘ Form of Contract, prepared by the London 
Builders’ Society, on the base of headings 
sanctioned by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,’ which is a very lengthy document; 
and also with a request preferred by the 
Master Builders of Manchester, with a depu- 
tation from which body your Council have 
had an interview, that this form and that 
adopted by the Liverpool Society of Archi- 
tects and Archeologists, should be acknow- 
ledged by the Manchester Architects. The 
most important clauses in these forms are— 
that the bills of quantities should be incorpo- 
rated with the contract ; and that if, on the 
conclusion of the works, thereshould be found 
any error in the bill of quantities, it should 
be rectified, and the difference be added to or 
deducted from the charge made by the con- 
tractor. Your Council cannot come to any 
other conclusion than that the adoption of any 
such principle must be fraught with serious 
risks to the proprietor, and absolute security 
to the builder. So long as estimates and con- 
tracts are based upon calculations made, not 
by the builder himself, but by a third party, 
it must be conceded that the party referred to 
is bound, in consideration of the payment he 
receives, to be responsible for the employ- 
ment of proper skill and care; and that the 
cost of his want of knowledge or care should 
by no means fall on the proprietor, whose 
means may be limited, nor on the builder, who 
may be bound by his contract to supply what 
he may not have estimated for.” 


Very sensible are some of the conclusions 
given above. The Report does not end with 
them, but goes on with further excellent 
remarks, which we have not now space to 
quote. We are ourselves disposed to ques- 
tion the precise equity of the concluding 
paragraph of our long quotation. ‘The 
society places the employer and the builder, 
in case of an error in quantities, in the self- 
same category. But this is hardly fair. Ifa 
builder incurs a deficit in his profit, by an 
error in quantities, his is a bond-fide loss, to 
the clear gain of the architect’s employer, who 
thereby saves both the builder’s material and 
labour and his architects 5 per cent. on the 
two. We see no very great hardship (though 
there may be temporary inconvenience, easy 
to abate), in his being made to disburse the 
money value of the omitted or under-mea- 
sured items in the error. Altogether, we have 
been greatly pleased with the manliness and 
practical common sense manifest in this 
Report of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects. We do not remember to have seen a 
more useful architectural manifesto. We 
recommend our readers to procure it, and 
carefully consider, not only this very serious 
question of contracts and quantities, but the 
excellent practical remarks it contains in 
reference to architectural competitions, pro- 
fessional charges, &c. 

To return briefly, in conclusion, to this 
question of contracts and supplies: it seems 
obvious to any one who carefully considers the 
subject that our architects and builders have 
yet a good deal to do ere they arrive at a 
really satisfactory solution of this question. 
They seem, as yet, to have quite ig- 
nored the employer of both builder and 
architect, and we are glad to perceive in 
this Manchester Report an earnest of a more 
comprehensive, liberal view of the question. 
For our own part, we have over and over 
again reminded our readers of the necessity 
of regarding the question from a higher and 
more comprehensive stand-point. ‘Lhe bug- 
bear that really stops the way of progress is 
the implied necessity of the employer’s know- 
ing beforehand to a farthing the precise sum 
he is to expend. ‘Implied necessity,” we 
say, for he never really does know it. The 
true solution seems to lie in the adoption of 
some such measure as the Glasgow system of 
quantities, or ‘‘schedules.” We have often 
advocated it in the Burtpinc News. It was 
well described in an excellent letter of our 
Glasgow correspondent, Mr. Gildard (‘‘ Tak- 
ing out Quantities in Scotland,” p. 510 of our 
last volume), and in articles of our own 
we have shown how this admirable system 
may be made to serve those two most 
desirable ends, the determining what instal- 
ment is really (not fancifully, as now) due to 
the contractor, and the wholesome imposition 
of acheck on the extravagant ideas of the 
client and his architect. We recommend the 
Manchester architects to make a study of, 
and favour us with a report on, the Glasgow 
system of contracts and quantities. 


———__—_—_ 
MANCHESTER AND ART. 


Neg eee of the inherent failings of our 
national character in reference to Art 
were forcibly illustrated in the proceedings 
at the annual meeting of the Manchester 
School of Art, held on Wednesday in last 
week, In the reports of the Secretary and 
the Head Master it was stated that during 
the past year the attendance of students 
had been greater, and the receipts from fees 
increased ; while the work done, and the 
prizes awarded by the Science and Art De- 
partment, showed an advance upon any former 
year. The Chairman—Sir Thomas Bazley, 
M.P.—who had been connected with the 
school since 1851, and who at the meeting in 
question presided for the last time, expressed 
his satisfaction in hearing that the Institution, 
was in a favourable and improving condition, 
and believed that the school had been the 
nursery of a better taste in art in Manchester. 
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During the year, it was shown that 1,276 
persons had received instruction through the 
agency of the Institution, and no less than 
366 students had attended the Art School. 
The receipts had been £1,365 5s., and the 
expenditure, £1,360 6s. 9d. : 

These statements formed the encouraging 
phase of the proceedings; unfortunately, 
there was a reverse phase, not in accord with 
the reputation for the encouragement of Art 
with which Manchester is popularly 
accredited, nor quite in keeping with the 
favourable views expressed by the chairman. 
The Head Master—Mr. W. J. Muckley— 
concluded his Report by remarking that the 
services of the best students in his school 
were lost, because in Manchester there were 
ready occupations for youths about fourteen 
years of age yielding higher wages than those 
obtained by young designers, and, conse- 
quently, the better students wished to avoid 
designing as a profession. This statement 
amounts to an admission that the machinery 
and labours of the school are, practically, of 
no value whatever as regards the specialities 
of the district. No doubt, the school is doing 
its work commendably in training students 
who are engaged in the various studios and 
art workshops of the locality. But these 
students are working for the general public, 
with the certain knowledge that the more 
their artistic skill as carvers, glass-painters, 
cabinet-makers, decorators, and other high- 
class workmen, is developed, the greater will 
be their rewards. To the great reproach of 
the Manchester manufacturers be it said 
that no such inducements are held out to 
their young art-workmen. Mr. Muckley 
suggests that manufacturers should niake 
arrangements for their trade apprentices to 
attend the school on four nights a week forfour 
years, which course of training he considers 
would, probably, fit them to commence work 
as designers. ‘This is a sorry makeshift 
scheme, and implies that art-workmanship, 
unlike all other occupations, is a thing that 
can be pursued by halves. There is no such easy 
road to excellence; and ibisextremely doubtful 
whether four years of such training would 
foster in young students a healthy feeling for 
their work. When it is considered that the 
money attraction for youths apprenticed to 
Manchester manufacturers is only £100, 
spread over a term of five years, it seems a 
disgrace that such an insignificant amount 
should keep out of an art-occupation any 
youth who possesses the natural talent for its 
pursuit. For their own interests, as well as 
for their public spirit, itis to be hoped that 
an effort will be made by the Manchester 
merchants to retain the ‘better students.” 
An average sum of £20 a year for five years, 
awarded in competition, will do this in the 
case of each one student, and surely the 
method and the means for such an object 
ought to be easily obtained in any wealthy 
district such as Manchester. 

Another discouraging phase was brought to 
light in the course of the proceedings of the 
meeting by the statement that an old debt of 
£135 still remained upon the school, the 
sum of £5 only having been forthcoming 
during the whole of the past year towards its 
liquidation. When we place by the side of 
this fact another—namely, that almost fabu- 
lous sums are constantly being paid by Man- 
chester merchants for single pictures and 
other art objects, it becomes painfully ap- 
parent that Art in this great commercial 
community has a most unhealthy and per- 
verted significance. Last year Mr. Tom Taylor 
made an eloquent plea for the extinction of 
this paltry debt upon the school. His plea 
has been answered by a contribution of £5 3 
leaving the Chairman to urge again this year 
that the “small debt” was a “ great in- 
cumbrance” to the school. 

The Bishop of the diocese, who presented 
the prizes at the meeting, somewhat apologe- 
tically said that “in talking about art, he 
was going rather out of his line.” We hope 
that he may be induced to go out of his line 


‘due time the reward would come. 


again in the same direction, and use his in- 
fluence as hedid upon this occasion. Referring 
to the enormous prices given forsingle pictures, 
he said that “‘ he was glad that Manchester, so 
far, encouraged art.” But he followed up 
that remark by indirectly contrasting with 
that prevailing tendency the truer feeling by 
which the Athenians were animated. Quoting 
from a remarkable speech in which Pericles 
said of the Athenians as compared with the 
Spartans, ‘‘We pursue philosophy without 
effeminacy, and we love the beautiful at acheap 
rate,” he went on to say that in the days of 
Pericles it was not thought necessary to 
produce a high-class picture that an artist 
would expect to get three thousand guineas 
for. Then, without indulging in any extra- 
vagance of private life, the public taste was 
awakened by having presented to it a con- 
tinual succession of beautiful objects. Pur- 
suing the tenor of his comparison with another 
period, he said a Roman poet, who was a 
very keen observer of the manners of the 
Augustan age, looked back upon the days 
that were gone, and regretted that his country- 
men were spending all their money upon their 
own private villas—marine villas at Baii, and 
suburban villas at Rome; whereas in the 
ancient days men devoted their money to the 
promotion of great public buildings whose 
advantages the whole community could share. 

The moral of these remarks is obvious. 
Not less to the point, apt, and commendable 
were the remarks addressed by Bishop Fraser 
more especially to the students. He said 
that he had not rejoiced to hear that young 
men of art tastes were drafted off into other 
and moreremunerativecareers. ‘‘He wished 
that those who had genius would be content 
to cultivate that genius, and believe that in 
He was 
not at all sure that the greatest amount of 
happiness was attained by those who earned 
the largest sums of money. Simple tastes 
and pure pursuits were really the things 
which constituted not only the health but the 
happiness of a great community. He should 
rejoice to think that the Institution might be 
the humble instrument of developing in Man- 
chester a love of the beautiful, which he 
thought was a much more precious thing than 
a love of the costly.” 

There is no especial novelty in these views 
of the Bishop of Manchester, and to those 
who are familiar with the subject, they are 
somewhat trite. Nevertheless, in the present 
stage of our national Art culture, they are 
extremely valuable as the opinions of one 
who has evidently marked the tendencies of a 
leading community, whose example may have 
the effect of subjugating Art to Wealth, and 
of discouraging young men of genius. A 
broad question arises out of these Manchester 
facts and proceedings: What can be done to 
make our wealthy communities alive to their 
duties in regard to Art? Could the ques- 
tion be merged into one of a political or 
religious character it would be answered. 
Organisations, precedents, funds, advocates, 
and partisans would be forthcoming, and time 
would bring a certain, if not a complete, 
success. In this case, something of the same 
kind must be attempted with the ultimate 
view of establishing, in all the large centres of 
education and commercial enterprise, special 
endowments for the study and true encourage- 
ment of Art. ‘This was the method adopted 
by our forefathers for the advancement of 
Learning, and such a method must be adopted 
in these days to meet the exigencies of Art. 


———+»—__ ‘ 
THE DRAINAGE OF BOMBAY.* 


Tes island of Bombay consists of an 

alluvial valley running north and south, 
about six miles long, and flanked on either 
side by broken ranges of basalt. In the 
middle of the western range of basalt there 
is a gap about half a mile long, through 


* Report on the Drainage and Sewerage of Bombay. By 
HECTOR TULLOCH, Major R.E., Executive Engineer to the 
Justices of Bombay. 


which the sea at one time used to enter an 
flood a great portion of the island. About 
the end of the last century a stone embank- 
ment was thrown across this gap, which, 
while it has effectually prevented the en- 
croachment of the sea, has impeded the 
drainage, for the rain, which formerly 
escaped freely through the gap, now only 
finds an exit through the small sluices which 
have been constructed a little to the north of 

the causeway. * 

The island is at present drained in the 

directions in which its different localities 
slope. The town district, inclining as it 
does towards the flats which lie near the 
embankment, is drained in its direction by 
a large underground sewer which runs along 
the bottom of the valley, becoming an open 
drain on approaching the flats, and so con- 
tinuing to its termination on the western 
coast. From the point where the underground 
sewer ends there was five years ago con- 
structed a small low-level sewer, for use 
during dry weather, which has its bottom 
at a still lower level than the open 

drain, and can therefore never discharge its 
contents into the sea. The sewage is pumped 
from it during eight or nine months of the ~ 
year, but during the rainy season the sewage 
and drainage escape along the open drain and 
through the sluices. The low level sewer — 
remains full of foul matter till the monsoon ~ 
has cleared off, when pumping is resumed. ~ 


Although thus incapable of carrying off the — 
drainage in the wet season, in the dry 
weather the sewer is enormously too large ~ 


for its purpose, the sewage in it being then ~ 
frequently but a few inches deep. X 

The second district, consisting of a small — 
narrow strip of the island lying about Back ~ 
Bay, slopes in that direction, and is drained — 
into the bay. There are two main outlets, — 
one near Sonapore and the other near Gir- — 


gaum, both being intolerable nuisances. The — 
sewage can only escape when the sea-level — 


falls below the mouth of the outlets, and the 
discharged sewage does not at any time flow 
out to sea, but simply floats about and 
increases the nuisance. ‘The third district, to 
the west of the Elphinstone Reclamation and 
about Mazagen, inclines towards the har- 
bour, into which it is drained, but the filth, — 
although not so liable to be deposited on the ~ 
shore as in Back Bay, still produces a ~ 
nuisance. ‘The Fort and Colaba are isolated 
districts, — the former has hitherto been — 
drained into the harbour, and Colaba, being ~ 
a Government military station, and thinly ~ 


populated, does not need to be considered 


with reference to any General Drainage 
Scheme, ; 

It will thus be seen that at present no 
separation is attempted between the drainage — 


and the sewage, beyond the adoption of what __ 
is known as the Hallacore system, which 
consists in the removal by hand of all solid — 
excrementitious matters from the town to 


the main depot at Chinch Bunder, from — 
whence the soil escapes by gravitation into — 
the sea. The present state of things is by 
no means a satisfactory one, and several 
schemes have been from time to time pro- 
posed with a view to improvement. ‘The 
first was that put forward in 1861 by Mr. 
Tracey, which was practically based on that 
carried out in London, and may be termed 
the intercepting system. He was opposed 
to the utilisation of sewage, and proposed to 
drain the higher and lower parts of the 
island by two sets of sewers, placing the 
outfall in the harbour. ‘The cost of this pro- — 
ject was estimated at £332,000. The system 
proposed by Mr. Aitken was similar in plan 
to Mr. Tracey’s, except that he was opposed 
to placing the outfalls so far north, suggest- 
ing three spots—the first opposite the Oyster 
Rock, the second at the extreme end By 
Colaba, and the third on the ‘ Prongs,” out 
in the sea. He ultimately selected the — 
Lighthouse site, guided by the recommenda- 
tion of a Government Commission. He was 
opposed to the separation of the rainfall and — 
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sewage, and contemplated the construction 
of sewers large enough to carry away both, 
proposing to let as much of the sewage as 
possible escape into the sea by gravitation, 
and to pump up only the remainder. During 
the dry season, or during eight months of the 
year, all the sewage was to gravitate towards 
Colaba, where it was to be pumped up into 
reservoirs, and discharged into the sea at high 
tide; but during the monsoon, the higher 
parts of the town were to be cut off from the 
main sewer running to Colaba, and their 
drainage and sewage discharged into Back 
Bay. An important feature of Mr. Aitken’s 
plan was the raising of the very low lying 
district enclosed by the Bellasis-road, the 
Duncan-road, the Girgaum Back-road, and 
the Breach Candy-road, by filling up the area 
(150 acres) with earth 3ft. deep, thus enabl- 
ing him to place his sewers 3ft. higher than 
he could otherwise have built them. The 
cost of this project was calculated at 
£1,100,000, and the annual working expense 
at £25,000. In 1867, Mr. Rawlinson was 
directed by the Secretary of State for India 
to consider this plan. He recommended that 


the sewage should be taken right away to the’ 


north of the island, and there utilised on land 
far away from the inhabited districts. In 
1868, Mr. Sowerby, of Surat, proposed to 
make a large open canal along the middle of 
the island, from Back Bay to Mahim, com- 
municating at each end with the sea, and 
having two or three branches connecting it 
with the harbour at suitable points. This 
canal was to be from 150ft. to 200ft. wide, 
and deep enough to admit of the navigation 
of laden barges, and was to form a catch- 
water drain for all surface rain water. Two 
intercepting sewers were to be constructed, 
one on each side of the canal, at as low levels 
as possible, so as to get a natural outfall 
towards the north, and to take advantage of 
the head of water in the canal for the pur- 
pose of flushing if necessary. Analternative 
plan was proposed of haying no intercepting 
sewers alongside the canal, but to have the 
main drains all running at right angles to it, 
and emptying themselves into the sea on one 
side of the island and the harbour on the 
other. Against this scheme Major Tullock 
reported, and with good reason. The pro- 
posal to intersect an island like Bombay with 
huge canals was of itself fatal to any plan of 
which it formed part, and proved that Mr. 
Sowerby could have no personal knowledge 
of the district he proposed to drain, 

The plan now submitted to the justices by 
Major Tulloch proposes to allow all the rain 
water falling on the island—not the sewage— 
to escape by gravitation into the sea. The 
first district will be drained as at present in 
the direction of the flats, but the present 
sluices will be very considerably enlarged. 
The second district will be drained into 
Back Bay by the present sewers, which 
can be enlarged in the future if necessary, 
but which at present are of sufficient 
capacity for all practical purposes. The 
third district will be similarly drained into 
the Harbour. The sewage which Major 
Tulloch formerly proposed to pump at Love 
Grove, and to send to the north of the island 
in iron pipes, he now recommends should be 
conveyed thither by means of a continuation 
of the main sewer from Love Grove to the 
north, terminating at a point near Sion, 
where it would be pumped up into a high- 
level sewer running across the swamps lying 
between the island and Trombay. This high- 
level sewer is to énd on the land now being 
reclaimed by Dr. Hewlett with the dry refuse 
of the town. It is proposed that the sewage 
should be utilised at first on the north of the 
island and on the newly-reclaimed lands, and 
if experience detects a nuisance, then that 
the sewage should only be applied to the 
reclaimed lands and to the lands lying to the 
north and north-east of Bombay. After use, 
and when comparatively pure, the sewage is 
to be allowed to escape into the creek north 
of Trombay. ‘To the present system in use 


for. the removal of the night soil Major 
Tulloch is opposed, being of opinion that the 
substitution of the wet system would be an 
improvement ; but as it has been determined 
to continue the Hallacore method, he proposes 
that the night soil should be conveyed by 
rail direct from Chinch Bunder to the lands 
under reclamation to the west of Trombay, 
and there utilised with the sewage. The 
system of utilisation of the sewage which he 
recommends is that introduced by General 
Scott, which seems peculiarly suited for 
adoption in Bombay. ‘The total cost of this 
scheme Major Tulloch estimates at £640,000. 


i 
GOSSIP FROM GLASGOW. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Western Club-house is among the latest 

buildings designed by David Hamilton, an ar- 
chitect who, during a long professional life, com- 
manded the universal esteem of the citizens of 
Glasgow. Perhaps the quality chiefly characteristic 
of the works of Mr. Hamilton, in at least his prime 
and his later years, is masculine vigour. Whatever 
other fault they may possess—the detail may some- 
times lack purity and sometimes refinement—they 
have never feebleness. 

Void of weak fever and self-conscious cry, 

Truth bold and pure in her own nakedness. 
They are singularly free from all meretricious artifice; 
defects are not sought to be diverted from or disguised 
by cunning of mere handicraft or costliness of 
material, nor is regard importuned by any undue 
obtrusion of special partsor ‘‘ features.” The archi- 
tecture is as honest as is the masonry—stone treated 
as stone, and not as wood or plaster. 

Although inthe Western Club-house there is but 
little ‘‘ composition,” and much of the detail is ex- 
ceedingly objectionable, few buildings in Glasgow 
enjoy greater dignity, a distinction almost wholly 
owing to the grand breadth of treatment. There is 
nothing petty about it. All is large and liberal, 
broad and massive, an outcome of amind that had 
no room for littlenesses—playing with ‘ bits,” and 
toying with stones bedded in mortar as if they were 
gemssetin gold. ‘‘And to add greater honours to 
his age,” this, although one of Hamilton’s latest 
works—carried on indeed while in his late illness— 
is wholly different in style from any of those in which 
he chiefly achieved hisfame. In the Western Club- 
house and a cotemporary work, the British Linen 
Banking Company’s Office, there is a remarkable 
ready apprehension of the change that was coming 
over the spirit of architecture, the new and free’r 
manner that will be ascribed to a_ succeeding 
generation. 

In thirty years’ time the Club-house has become 
too small, and an addition has just been built from 
designs by Mr. Honeyman. This addition is a con- 
tinuation along S. Vincent-street, and much im- 
proves the proportion of this elevation, for, although 
the building is throughout characterised by great- 
ness of manner, in the frontage towards S. Vincent- 
street the windows are so tall and comparatively so 
close together that the facade had perhaps as much 
of the vertical as of the horizontal in its composition. 
Mr. Honeyman has judiciously carried along the 
lines of the original building, his principal innoya- 
tion upon the genius of his example being a bay 
or oriel window upon the second-floor. This gives 
interest to the elevation, and although placed at an 
irregular interval, like to a discord in music, in 
nowise disturbs the general harmony of the design. 
But it is possible to “‘ manage with disjointed skill 
the matter well, the manner ill,” and a bay-window 
resting upon a balcony (a parallelogram in plan 
and extending lengthwise beyond it), the balcony 
carried by consoles over a three-light window, 
seems to be a somewhat illegitimate construction, 
both esthetically and mechanically. For the three- 
light window, the consoles, and the baleony there is 
warrant from the Buchanan-street elevation, but 
when consoles have ‘‘a double debt to pay ”—to 
carry besides a balcony a bay-window—they should 
surely be of a more powerful outline and a larger 
treatment. Mr. Honeyman has thought fit to vary 
them, and having varied them at all might have 
varied them more, and made them greater for their 
greater purpose. The endeavour apparently has 
been to continue the genius of the design by carry- 
ing into the addition in §. Vincent-street a pro- 
minent feature from the Buchanan-street elevation, 
and to compose with this. a wholly new if not foreign 
element, and by this composition to subserve two 
purposes—to vary by something distinctive the 
fenestration on two floors which would otherwise 
have been commonplace, and on the two others to 


derive from this a legitimate apology for a change 
of spacing of voids and solids, necessitated frum the 
frontages of the old and the new buildings having to 
each other (for the design) no proportional relation. 
This want of proportional relation has also stood in 
the way of a continuously regular division of the 
panels, windows, and trusses (a study from Piranesi) 
which form the frieze, and of the blocks in the 
main cornice. The one really objectionable feature 
in the addition is one for which Mr. Honeyman is 
certainly not to be blamed, for it is only a continua- 
tion of what he had before him in the old building 
—a series of piers in the parapet over the entabla- 
ture which most provokingly interrupt what would 
otherwise be a magnificent horizontal line against 
the sky. If these are not chimneys, or some other 
absolute necessity that knows no Jaw, the oppor- 
tunity should have been taken for sweeping them 
away altogether. An addition to the Western Club- 
house was not an inviting subject, and this not from 
the high reputation of the architect of the original 
building, nor from his manner being so very different 
from that at the present day, but from the considera- 
tion that to do no more than continue the original 
design would be to render the whole facade common- 
place, and that to do more might be to disturb the 
whole composition. Mr. Honeyman has done more 
without disturbing, and in that more has added a 
new interest. 

Banks are ever busy building. Besides the 
magnificent premises for the Clydesdale Company, 
situated within a stone’s-throw of the Western Club- 
house, and now in progress from designs by Mr. 
Burnet, a transpontine office for the British Linen 
Company, designed by Messrs. Salmon, Son, & 
Ritchie, has just been completed ; a similar office for 
the City of Glasgow Company, designed by Mr. 
James Thomson, has just been begun; a new front- 
age for the City of Glasgow’s Argyle-street branch 
has been designed by Mr. Barclay, and the Royal 
Bank of Scotland is having extensive alterations 
made upon its interior, from plans by Messrs. Peddie 
& Kinnear, of Edinburgh. The Royal Bank boasts 
of perhaps the grandest portico in Glasgow, a study 
from the Erectheon, and hence showing perhaps 
little originality, but conceived and carried out with 
the finest judgment. But if the Royal may boast 
of its portico, it ought to be ashamed of its return- 
elevations towards Royal Bank and Royal Ex- 
change Places. These ‘‘ places” have become great 
business thoroughfares, and it may be that among 
the alterations presently in progress, it is intended to 
give to them’an architectural expression worthy of 
a wealthy company, and of the position they occupy 
as principal communications between the most 
fashionable street in the city and the Royal Ex- 
change. ‘’Tis a consummation devoutly. to be 
wish’d.” The new frontage to ‘‘ the City’s” branch 
in Argyle-street is intended to emphasize the office 
from the shops on each side of it. In this Mr. 
Barclay has been eminently successful. The plan is 
ingenious, and the design, like most of this archi- 
tect’s works, is impressed with a strong individuality. 
Shakspeare (per Faulconbridge) says that ‘‘ some sins 
do bear their privilege on earth;” the torus of the 
base of a pilaster projecting its semi-diameter be- 
yond the plinth is not one of them. 

We have a saying on this side of the Tweed— 
“The nearer the kirk the far’er frae grace.” Of old 
those that sold and bought in the Temple were cast 
out, and the tables of the money-changers were over- 
thrown, but the Christians of to-day, wiser in their 
generation, are about to reverse all this—the Univer- 
sity having been converted into a railway station, 
there is now aserious proposal to convert S. George’s 
Church into a Stock Exchange! 


Having waste ground enough, 
Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary ? 


Rather, while working a continuous series of pro- 
miscuous exercises in addition, subtraction, propor- 
tion, and exchange upon the old lunatic asylum and 
the gaol, shall we make any account of a church 
dedicated to S. George, and possibly to the drag-on 
—as if in Scotland kirks were consecrated, or if in 
Glasgow Stark was ‘appreciated ? Perish the thought, 
and the church withit. An architect is to submit 
plans of the alterations that will be required, although 
nowadays architects who have anything in common 
with the grand and massive style of Stark are, I 
fear, few and far between. Stark’s bold conceptions 
and singularly appropriate detail show him to 
have been an architect of alike great original genius 
and high culture. His works are (or rather were) 
among the greatest ornaments of Glasgow, and the 
spire of S. George’s Church is eminently charac- 
terised by picturesqueness and artistic breadth. . 
‘New lamps for old ones.”—Aladdin. In 
Union-street there is coming to completion a build- 
ing which is ‘‘ the observed of all observers,” and 
in front of it there have just been placed half a 
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dozen lamps and lamp-irons which are the criticised 
of all critics. ‘¢ Critics all are ready made,” says a 
poet who knew something about them, although 
from the multitudinous and multifarious expression 
ef opinion upon the ‘ Union-street lamps” it 
might be supposed that of late the great manufac- 
turing and commercial city of Glasgow had been 
wonderfully busy in alike the production and the 
distribution of the article. But critics got up in a 
hurry are not likely to be the best judges of wholly 
original works, the conscientious result of the 
earnest study of a lifetime. They may sce the 
originality but not know the merit. A widely- 
expressed opinion is that the lamp-iron is much too 
massive for the lamp that it supports. This objec- 
tion at once vanishes when it is seen that the lamp- 
iron’ is in two stages, a pedestal and a tripod. The 
pedestal is proportioned to the tripod, and the 
tripod to the lamp. The general design is massive, 
because that the lamp-iron is a carefully-studied 
adjunct to the building, or rather, is intimately 
related with it. Per se, the ‘‘ Union-street lamps” 
are characterised by a grandeur of conception to 
which, in works of this kind, Glasgow has been 
hitherto a stranger; outlined with great power, yet 
detailed with great delicacy—“ strength ever veil’d 
by grace.”* 

There is a proposal to erect in Glasgow by shilling 
contributions a monument to the national poet, 
Robert Burns. Just now the sum collected in shillings 
is something over a thousand pounds. What 
form the monument may take has not yet been dis- 
eussed by those chiefly interested, but a writer in 
the Newcastle Chronicle has kindly obliged us with 
a few hints. He says:—‘“ I was glad to learn that 
Glasgow is about to put Edinburgh to shame in one 
particular at least. Every one who has visited 
Edinburgh knows what a miserable monument to 
the national poet of Scotland, Robert Burns, is 
allowed to disfigure Calton-hill. It is, indeed, the 
opprobrium of Scotland that the metropolis of the 
kingdom should be so disgraced. The Glasgow folk 
are raising a fund by a shilling subscription where- 
with to erect a worthy monument to Burns in 
S. George’s-square.” The only monument now 
‘possible in George-square, supposing a site in 
George-square to be sought, and the authorities to 
grant it, is a statue. Now, the ‘‘miserable monu- 
ment that is allowed to disfigure Calton-hill,” ‘ the 
opprobrium of Scotland,” ‘the disgrace of the 
metropolis,” is a statue, and something more, a 
statue by Flaxman, and a Greek Temple. The 
Greek Temples of ‘‘ the Modern Athens” are among 
its proudest ornaments, and it will be something new 
to most people to hear of a statue by Flaxman as 
either a ‘miserable monument,” or as a “disgrace to 
a metropolis.” I know not why Burns should have 
a monument in Glasgow. He was in nowise asso- 
eiated with the city; he was the national poet, and 
his genius has been nationally commemorated—in 
the mausoleum over his grave at Dumfries, and in 
the cenotaphs at his birthplace, and in the capital of 
his country. Glasgow ought to be just before it is 
generous, and an early, if not a first debt, is due to 
Thomas Campbell. Of the author of ‘“‘The Pleasures 
of Hope,” the only public memorial in his native 
city is a portrait in the MacLellan galleries. 

Your readers will, I think, thank you for bring- 
ing to a close the controversy on ‘“ Greek and 
Gothic,” as it was degenerating into mere fence. 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


eee week we gave an account of Captain 
Lyon’s first lecture on the ‘‘Temples and 
Idols of India,” and on Friday evening, the 20th 
inst., this gentleman gave the second and conclud- 
ing portion of his lecture at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts, to as crowded an audience as was present 
the previous week. 

It will be remembered that on the occasion of his 
last lecture Captain Lyon confined his attention 
more particularly to‘ the South of India, but he 
proposed this time to go in a northerly direction. 
At the north of Madras, Captain Lyon said, there 
lies the Tarputry Temple, ruined by the neighbour- 
ing Cauvery River, which at some period rose ten 
feet above it, but which still preserves some of the 
remnants of its beautiful carving. Like Avadea, 
Covill, and Tinnevelly, it is built of the same hard, 
dark stone, and is, if possible, even a greater marvel 
of patient Indian labour and skill. The Cauvery 
River is nearly a mile wide, and its disappearance 
beneath some rocks is marvellous. It compresses 
itself into narrow limits, issuing at a considerable 
distance in a volume of spray, which has exactly 
the appearance of a column of smoke rising many 


* Palgraye’s Ode to the Immortal Memory of Free 
Athens, 
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feet into the air, hence the name of the Smoking 
River. The beautiful Deria Dowlut, with its 
exquisite verandahs and carvings, the gorgeous 
colouring of which, though at the present time 
almost destroyed, earned it the name of the Indian 
Alhambra, was built by Tippoo, and owned and 
inhabited afterwards by our great Duke, and is 
situated on the Mysore plateau, 2,000ft. above the 
sea. At Bailoor, near Deria Dowlut, is a temple 
which is so exquisitely chiselled that it is scarcely 
possible to believe it is not Danish wood carvings 
we are looking at; they are very small and wonder- 
fully delicate. The more one examines it the more 
one is puzzled to understand how any one could 
have even imagined, much less attempted, such a 
task, and yet here before us it has not only been 
attempted, but accomplished in such a manner that 
no one who had not seen it would believe it possible. 
Luckily this temple is most sacred, so much so that 
no one is admitted while certain daily ceremonies 
are being performed, and this has saved it from 
iniquitous spo! ation. Twelve miles further on 
there are the ruins of Hallabeed, the remains of a 
large city, of which the walls can be but faintly 
traced. The Temple of Hallabeed, surrounded with 
impenetrable jungle, and guarded by snakes and 
wild animals, had been given over to desecrating 
loafers, who sold the figures so beautifully carved, 
and completely destroyed the beauty of one of the 
marvels of India. A wall is now built around it, 
and the building guarded by police, to prevent a 
continuation of a destruction which can never be 
remedied. The labour bestowed on its carving, 
the friezes (one of which is 6ft. high and 400ft. 
long, and exhibits every god of the Hindu 
Pantheon), the reliefs, the perspectives, and the 
masterly way in which the immense masses of stone 
have been pushed forward or thrown back (to 
obtain at all times a good perspective), remain one 
of the mysteries and one of the monuments of 
Indian art. The district of which Hallabeed was 
the capital was formerly called Dwara Samudra, 
the walls of which are four miles in circumference. 
In this temple, as in that of Bailoor, the one great 
peculiarity is the dissimilarity between the east and 
west sides. The former, 710ft. long, contains not 
less than 2,000 carved elephants and bas reliefs. As 
a marvellous exhibition of patient human labour 
the world cannot produce its equal. Nor is it for 
industry alone that the building is remarkable. The 
mode in which the eastern face is broken up by the 
larger masses, so as to give height and play of light 
and shade, is a better way of accomplishing what 
the Gothic architects attempted by their transepts. 
If these friezes were spread along a plain surface 
they would lose more than half their effect ; but 
here the artistic combination of horizontal with 
vertical lines, and the play of outline and of light 
and shade, far surpass anything in Gothic art. The 
effects are just what the Medixval architects were 
often aiming at, but never attained so perfectly as 
has been done at Hallabeed. Near this is the 
cool, delightful Neilgherry or Blue Mountains, from 
which is to be obtained a view of some lovely 
waterfalls, caused by a river which falls 5,000ft. in 
the short space of two miles; the sight is as pretty 
as any to be found in Europe. The Todas were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of these mountains. Near to 
Neilgherry is to be found the only spot in the 
world where the oak and orange trees may be found 
growing side by side. The ruins of Vijianuggur, or 
Beejuuggur, as it is usually called, is one of the 
most interesting spots in India. This city, of which 
a large portion of the walls is still standing, 
covered an area of seven square miles, and for 
upwards of two hundred years defied the whole 
power of the Mussulman armies. At this place 
there is to be found a small temple dedicated to 
Hanooman, the monkey god; and it is curious as 
well as interesting to compare what remains of this 
Hindoo city with its rival, the Mahometan capital, 
called Beejapoor. In both we note the same dreary 
desolation, every trace of human habitations having 
almost entirely disappeared. At the same time we 
cannot fail to remark that in the former the beauti- 
ful stone temples alone remain to arrest our unqua- 
lified admiration, while in the latter there is nothing 
left of its ancient grandeur except the splendid 
mausoleums which it was the custom of the 
monarchs to build during their lifetime to receive 
their bodies after death. The wonderful Buddhist 
caves of Karlee are almost the only traces of the 
Buddhists in that part of India, with woodwork 
erected before the Christian era. In the royal city 
of Ahmedabad are to be seen two windows of a 
desecrated mosque, carved out of granite blocks 
three inches thick and several feet square, but so 
delicately executed that they present rather the 
appearance of lace of wood-carving than stone 
work. Shutroonije is the sacred hill of the Jains, 
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where there are many temples massed together, con- 
taining 3,600 images of marble and alabaster. ‘The 
Ganges, that sacred river, is held in such veneration 
by the Hindus that many of them prefer to be 
drowned in it to living away from it. “At Agra is 
to be seen the Taj-Mahal, that celebrated mausoleum 
of Shah Jehan, built of white marble inlaid with 
precious stones, to erect which, like the Mundapum 
at Madura, cost one million of pounds sterling ;/ and 
thus we have an opportunity of comparing how the 
Mahometans and Hindus spent their enormous 
wealth. OG: 
All the places described by Captain Lyon were 
taken from photographs, and shown by means of 

the magic lantern. The outlines of the photographs 

were beautifully clear, and it is difficult to conceive 
a way in which in so short a time so distinct an — 

idea could be gained of the marvels of the Indian 
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THE TURKISH EXHIBITION BUILDINGS 
AT VIENNA. 


ot leans great difference between the Oriental ex- 

hibits to be collected at Vienna next year as — 
compared with those shown at previous exhibitions, 
will be that the Vienna collection is to form a true — 
representation of actual Oriental life and civilisation — 
as they in reality exist at the present time, instead 
of being merely a fantastic show of luxurious splen- — 
dour and impracticable decorative effects. Turkey ~ 
and Egypt especially are making great efforts to be — 
worthily represented at Vienna, and the Turkish ~ 
Government, as well as the Khedive of Egypt, are 
sparing no expense to illustrate in the most prac- 
tical manner possible the peculiarities of their re- 
spective countries in industry, art, commerce, and 
social life. It is not the object of these countries to 
construct pavilions and kiosks—as they indeed — 
exist in the East, though only as gorgeous archi- 
tectural structures of pomp and Juxury—and then 
to fill them like jewellery shops with all kinds of © 
rare and costly specimens of Oriental wealth ; but 
the Vienna Exhibition bnildings of Turkey and 
Egypt are model edifices, which in design, construc- 
tion, and interior arrangement will represent the 
general style of architecture prevailing in those 
countries, and show their practical advantages for 
the purpose of being adopted or imitated else- 
where. 

Fortunately the construction of these buildings 
has been entrusted by both countries to the most 
competent persons, who entered upon the accom- 
plishment of their respective tasks with enlightened 
views becoming the occasion. It appeared at first 
that the Turkish buildings would be eclipsed in im- 
portance by the Egyptian structures, but more re- 
cently the former have made such progress as to put 
their rivals in the shade. The principal effect of the 
Turkish style of building is not produced by their 
external appearance, but by the interior arrange- 
ment and decoration. The general management of 
the Turkish Exhibition has been entrusted to the 
architect Mantani, a gentleman who, as ‘Court 
Decorator to the Sultan,”’ has achieved great reputa- 
tion in the construction and arrangement of the new 
palace buildings at Constantinople, by the revival of 
the pure old Turkish style of ornamentation and de- 
coration, and on whom now devolves the important 
task of presenting to the European world a general 
view of the rich artistic, industrial, and commercial 
productive power of Turkey. 

For this purpose a number of buildings are being 
erected, which, as types of Turkish architecture, 
will, as regards their practical object, correspond 
pretty nearly with the several parts of the Egyptian 
group of buildings, so that, by reason of the con- 
tiguity of the groups of the two countries, a very 
interesting comparison of the peculiarities and diffe-- 
rences in the Turkish and Egyptian styles will be 
afforded to the visitors. The Turkish group will 
consist of a dwelling-house with bath, a bazaar, 4 
café, another large building which, as ‘ Cercle 
Oriental,” is intended to serve as a sort of casino or 
club for the Oriental visitors, and, lastly,-of a large 
public fountain. Apart from these buildings, the 
actual exhibition of Turkish industrial products and 
manufactures will be located in the extreme eastern 
side gallery of the Industrial Palace, and conse- 
quently close to the group of buildings mentioned. 

The Turkish dwelling-house, which is the most 
advanced towards completion, is externally a very 
simple unassuming structure, which does not seem 
to bear comparison with the neighbouring editices, 
but it is in reality an exact specimen of a dwelling- 
house of an opulent Turkish private gentleman, who, 
according to the custom of the country and the 
people, attaches little importance to the exterior, 
but so much the greater attention to the elegance 
and comfort of the rooms in the interior. During 
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the course of construction certain technical pecu- 
liarities of the Turkish style of architecture and mode 
of construction attracted general attention. The 
wooden framework has been put together with ex- 
traordinary care and almost pedantic exactness, and 
the firmness and strength of the comparatively weak 
beams have been increased by their being placed on 
the narrow side, broadside uppermost. Inside and 
outside the beams are boarded with slit deal, and 
the surfaces are thickly plastered with mortar, so 
as to form hollow walls, which have the advantage 
of giving greater warmth. The flat roofs are 
covered with gutter tiles, which is the usual roofing 
material in Turkey from the palace to the lowest 
hut. The ground plan of the house and the adjoin- 
ing bath is rather irregular, and little attractive, but 
it corresponds to the comfortable and convenient 
arrangement of the interior rooms, which give the 
form, as it were, to the exterior. The great number 
of rooms in the ground and the first floor, which 
one would hardly expect to find in the building, 
considering its small external size, are divided into 
the men’s dwelling (Selamik) and the women’s 
dwelling (Haremlik), each of which has its separate 
staircase. The rooms are not large, but there are 
many, which very practically communicate with one 
another. 

7 Of the interior decoration, which is intended to be 
rich and elegant, but not extravagant, only speci- 
mens are seen for the present; these, however, 
sufficiently indicate what it will be when completed. 
There are, first of all, the richly ornamented ceilings 
in the gentlemen’s and ladies’ rooms. These ceilings 
are distinguished by a diversified division of the 
space, as well as by the liveliness of the forms and 
the magnificent colouring of the ornaments, although 
the latter consist only of Turkish letters, the diffe- 
rent parts of which, however, are formed of plants 
and arabesques. The letters form partly passages 
from the Koran, partly benedictions for the Sultan, 
Harmonising with the ceilings is the splendour of the 
colours of the glass framework in the upper parts of 
the windows, whilst the lower parts, which are at 
present closed by ordinary European shutters, will 
be filled in with wooden trellis-work, Very fine 
Specimens of Turkish decorative art, also, are the 
marble works executed in white stone from the Mar- 
mora Islands, which are intended for ornamenting 
the rooms in the Haremlik, these consisting of cupola- 
shaped fountains of filigree work, from which will 
spring from nine to ten jets of water, and chimneys, 
also made of white marble, the columns and tendril- 
shaped relievoes giving a very favourable idea of 
Turkish sculptor work. 

The bath, which is built at the back of the house, 
contains in the ground floor the heating apparatus, 
and in the first floor two bath-rooms, which are laid 
out with white marble, and will be provided with 
very ingenious arrangements for heating by hot air 
and ventilation, ; 

On the left of the house the bazaar is being erected ; 
this appears to be only a small structure containing 
four sale rooms. Yet this bazaar is a very interesting 
specimen of the Turkish style of building, the extra- 
ordinarily flat and compressed pointed arches, which 
are built of bricks with particular skill, form a con- 
trast to the high, small pointed windows of the 
Arabian architectural style. The wooden super- 
structure which will be placed on the arcades of the 
bazaar will serve as a store-room for the shops in 
the ground floor. 


Adjoining the bazaar will be the Turkish café, a 
neat and elegant building, which is erected on an 
elevated terrace, and surrounded by a verandah. In 
this building, also, the exterior is distinguished by 
_ ornaments in the shape of railings, gables, &e. Par- 

ticularly beautiful will be, according to the plan, the 
painted windows of this café, whic show that the 
Turks are also masters in this branch of art. The 
beautiful plastic ornaments are enlivened by varie- 
gated but tasteful paintings. Behind the café, a 
_kaik, one of the fantastic Turkish gondolas, will be 
Stationed on the so-called Heustadel water. The 
“Cercle Oriental,” which is being erected on the 
other side of the Turkish dwelling-house, facing the 
Fine Arts building, will be a pretty large edifice with 
a high} open staircase. It will be of an Oriental 
character, flanked by two pavilions, one decorated in 
the Turkish, the other in the Chinese style. 

The most important Turkish edifice, in an artistic 
point of view, will be the fountain in the centre of 
the large garden ground, between the Industrial 
Palace and the Fine Arts building. The rougher 
parts of this fountain are all finished, and the work- 
men have begun to execute the decorations. This 
fountain will be an exact facsimile of one of the 
finest and largest monumental buildings of Constan- 
tinople, viz., the fountain of Sultan Achmed IIL., 
which is situated in the principal square of the 
Turkish metropolis, between the Sublime Porte and 


the Aja Sophia. The erection of this monument in 
Vienna is also of historical interest, in so far as it was 
under Sultan Achmed III. (1703-30), that in conse- 
quence of the defeats it suffered, at Peterwardein and 
Belgrade, from the Austrian army under the com- 
mand of Prince Eugen, of Savoy, the military power 
of the Osmans ceased to be the terror of Europe. 
As a memorial of the association at the Universal 
Exhibition of Turkish culture with that of the 
Western world, Achmed III.’s fountain has not been 
inappropriately chosen, as it was in the reign of this 
sultan that the introduction of European institutions 
into the Turkish empire commenced. 

In its principal forms the fountain has a somewhat 
heavy and clumsy appearance, which is rather in- 
creased by the far-projecting flat roof, with the un- 
sizhtly cones which, however, are favourites with 
the Turks. The broad surfaces of the walls of the 
four fronts are, however, cleverly concealed by the 
marble ornamentation in relievo by which they are 
covered, which at the buildings in the Exhibition 
grounds is supplied by plaster casts after the original. 
These relievos belong to the finest specimens of 
Oriental ornamental work, as well from their rich- 
ness as from their variety of design, and the com- 
bination of imaginative freedom and realistic truth- 
fulness in the execution of the botanical forms 
employed as ornaments. Each of the four fronts is 
differently decorated, the arrangement of the doors, 
niches, pillars, consoles, continuously changing, 
whilst the sculptures and relievos have not the some- 
what monotonous natural colour of the stone, but are 
tastefully painted and gilded. There are, besides, 
projecting at the four corners, round balconies, the 
high bay windows of which are filled in by gilded 
bronze trellises. The fountain itself is railed off in 
the interior of the building, and people will have to 
reach their pitchers and vessels through the openings 
in the trellis work in order to fill them, One of the 
most beautiful subjects of the relievo tablets with 
which the fountain is ornamented consists of vases 
with flower bouquets. Nothing can be more natural, 
and, at the same time, more artistic in style than the 
large full roses, lilies, pinks, and fruit stems, every 
leaf and every branch of which is formed with life- 
like accuracy, and produces the impression of a piece 
of ornament executed with the most artistic care. 

Between these ornaments runs, as in all Turkish 
works of art, the fantastic conglomeration of letters 
of Turkish proverbs and sayings. The golden letter 
forms on a blue ground have likewise an ornamental 
character, and the sense of these Turkish sentences 
agrees with the object of the building, praising, as 
they do, the water in the interior, ‘‘the waves of 
which surpass the Semsem of Mekka and the paradise 
well Selsebil.” The Koran text, ‘All things live 
by water,” is frequently repeated. 

In the gallery devoted to the products of Turkish 
industry and manufactures, workmen are busily 
occupied in putting up the glass cases and pedestals 
for placing the Turkish drapery figures. Here is 
also to be seen the model of the Turkish coat of 
arms, of enormous dimensions, 3 metres high, by 
5 metres broad, which will adorn the gables above 
the portals of this gallery. It consists of a round 
shield, with the monogram of the Sultan, crowned 
by an open Oriental helmet, and surrounded by 
banners and horses’ tails with the crescent. The 
Turkish Industrial Exhibition will be so extensive 
that five additional intermediate spaces between the 
pillars had to be assigned to it in the principal gallery 
as well as in the opposite side gallery. 

The workmen who execute the Turkish buildings 
are not Turks by their nationality, but Greeks, 
Armenians, and Bulgarians. They have only three 
kinds of tools—a peculiar double axe, a short hand- 
saw, and a gimlet. But with these simple tools they 
produce more work of this particular kind than the 
European artisans; so that, notwithstanding their 
high wages of eight francs per day, and despite the 
travelling expenses, it was found advisable to engage 
thirty-five such workmen to come to Vienna to finish 
the Turkish buildings.—Engineering. 


THE FLIXTON TUMULI. 


HE Rey. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, has just 
completed the opening of two large tumuli on 
Flixton Wold,in the vicinity of Hunmanby, near Filey. 
The first barrow opened was 28ft. in diameter and 
34ft. high, being formed of chalk and earth. Ata 
point 13ft. south of centre and outground level was a 
‘‘ food-vessel,” which, no doubt, accompanied the 
remains of a young child which had gone almost 
wholly to decay. At 8}ft. S.S.W. of centre was 
another food-vesse!, and close to it the much-decayed 
remains of another young child. At 9ft. S.S.E. of 
centre, at 1}ft. above the surface level, was a third 
food-vessel, also with the remains of a very young 
child, very decayed. At 9ft. S.E. by S. of the 


centre, on the surface level, was the body of a child, 
unburnt, with the head to the S.E., and at 5ft. S.W. 
by S. of the centre, the body of an adult, having 
the head to §.S.E. and the hands upon the chest. 
This was upon the surface level. At 7fit. W. by 
S. of the centre, and upon the surface level, was the 
body of an old person, laid contracted, on the left 
side, the head being to the N. by W., the arms 
being crossed over the chest, and lying (on the arms 
and between the knees and the head), a child, very 
young, in the same direction, and with the hands to 
the knees. Upon the surface, at St. E. of centre, 
was the body of a young person, laid upon the right 
side, the head being to the east, and the hand up to 
face, There wasa large quantity of burnt bones in 
close proximity. At 7ft. N.E. by N. of centre was 
a body on the left side and upon the surface level, 
the head being to the E.S.i. and the hands upon the 
Before the face was a richly-ornamented 
cup of novel type in the North of England, 
though one or two of a similar type have occurred in 
the Wiltshire barrows. The vessel had the peculiarity 
of a raised or prominent member about an inch 
above the bottom—a very unusual feature. At 7ft. 
N.N.W. of centre, and 1ft. above the surface, was 
the body of a large-framed man upon the left side. 
The head had originally been to W. by N., but had 
been cut away when the mound on some previous 
occasion had been opened through the centre, and 
(with other bones) had been laid in below the pelvic 
bones. A greatly oxidised carving-knife showed 
that this had been done in comparatively modern 
times. Just to the N.W. of the present centre—the 
original centre previous to the erosion of the barrow 
by the weather—was the edge of a grave in the 
rock, being N. by W. and 8. by E., 5ft. 6in. by 
4ft. 6in., and 3$ft. deep. In this grave, just below 
the natural surface, and on the north side, was a 
deposit of burnt bones, and a few inches below them 
a food-vessel of peculiar form. At the bottom of 
the grave, which, though in the rock, was flagged 
throughout, was a body on the right side, the head 
to the §.S.E., the hands up to the face, and thehead 
close to the south side of the grave. Before the 
chest, and what had evidently pinned the garment, 
was a curved pin, 7in. long, and made from the 
tusks of boar, three holes being bored through the 
broad flat end. Below the head was a knife, also 
made from the tusk of boar. At 9hit. N. by. W. of 
centre, and just above the surface level, a body of a 
child was found lying on the left side, the head being 
to the W. by S. Before the face was another food- 


vessel. 

The second barrow was close to the entrenchment 
above alluded to, was of 36ft. diameter and 5ft. high, 
being formed of chalk and earth. a oe a Laken 

there was a body on the leit side, the 
pong warped the right hand on the hip 


head being to E. by S. j 

fm the left at the elbow. The burial was 1ft. above 
the natural surface, and was covered with large slabs 
OF iGhalicauma tutite Shall aby, S. of the centre, and 1ft. 


above the natural surface, was the body of a child, 
laid head to the south, and by the side large masses 
of men’s bones, which had been disturbed and laid in 
again principally near the head of the child. The 
adult burials had been disturbed to put in the child. 
Scattered about were numerous burnt human bones, 
some pieces being Zin. long and partly calcined. At 
64ft, S.W. by W. of the centre was the body of a 
man laid on the right side, the head being to W. by 
N.. the left arm straight down, and the right to the 
hip. The lower part of this man had been cut away 
and some of the disturbed bones found with the child 
were belonging to this body. At the centre, Wei 
for a depth of 3$ft., and about 4ft. diameter, there 
were great quantities of burnt earth and other Lok 
matter, among which a body was laid on the left 
side, the head to the E.N.E., and the pee up e 
the head. At the knees was adrinking-cup of sma 


i ly though peculiarly ornamented. At 6ft. 
ae ey. of ake Pathe! and ft. above the Sop 
face, was a body on_the right side, the head to aS 
W.N.W. At dit. N. of the centre, just cel i 
surface level, was the body of a young child, 3 e 
head to the south. At oft. S.S.W. sii 2: Si “ih 
measuring to the centre of a grave re yeh usr 
gdft. by 6ft. and 5ft. deep, at 4 dept 4 boda d 
the body of a young woman of about 1 he ons on 
on the right side, head to the south and ands up : 
the face. Below the head was 4 flint peat te 
at the elbows three beads of bone, all having on tn 
faces the pattern of a cross, differently eps 4 
Below the pelvis was a fourth bead, of similar f a 
but plain, along with a bronze rill, er rinw tov 
centre and tapering off to both ends. t : 
was a food-vessel. Flat slabs of chalk a ie 
round the body. The whole skeleton 18 aE ae rea 
preservation, the teeth are like pearls, and the 4 " 
of a beautiful white tint. All have been ae te 
preserved, and Canon Greenwell intends to Lave 


knees. 
drinking- 
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whole properly articulated. At the bottom of the | basement of a tower. The style observable in all | have a beneficial influence on the future treatment. 
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grave on the left side, the head to N.E. by E., was | the buildings was Decorated, which prevailed in the | of that large and interesting class of works to . 
which Chester Cathedral belongs, most of which 


a man, the hands being each on the opposite elbow. 
Half of a flint knife and a round scraper were near 
the head—not apparently associated, but probably 
belonging to the disturbed burials. At 9ft. N.E. of 
the centre was a body on the left side, the head to 
the E.S.E., the back being not bowed. The hands 
were to the face. Touching the teeth were a long 
and round scraper, and under the head was a large 
spoon-shaped scraper. Before the body was a thin 
line of decayed wood, nearly 3ft. in length, and being 
possibly the remains of a club or some instrument of 
that kind. This body was 13ft. below the ground 
level. At the knees was a skull, with the upper jaw 
of another body, the rest of which was found about 
24ft. above, and partly cut through, but it had been 
laid on the right side with the head to the north, the 
lower jaw being left. Upon the knees was a round 
scraper. Both above and around the perfect body 
were scattered bones of an adult and achild. At 
8ft. N.W. of the centre (the present one), was a 
grave E. by S. and W. by N., 6ft. by 4ft. and 4ft. 
deep. In the centre on the bottom was a body on 
the right side, the head being N.E. by E., and 
hands upon the chest. Under the neck was a bone 
button of the ordinary form of the well-known jet 
buttons, which had doubtless fastened the dress, 
Behind the shoulders was a food-vessel. The head 
of this body was protected by 3 stones, and one over 
them—a sort of cist. The barrows proved to be as 
interesting as any yet opened in the East Riding. 


—___ 


MEMORIALS OF THE WHITE FRIARS. OF 
COVENTRY. 


ee was the subject of an interesting paper, 
read by Mr. W. G. Fretton, of Coventry, at 
the meeting of the Archeological Section, in the 
Secretary’s Room at the Midland Institute, on 
Thursday week. Mr. Fretton, after some preliminary 
remarks, said the White Friars or Carmelites took 
their name from Mount Carmel, where their order 
first originated. They claimed considerable anti- 
quity, dating back to the time of the prophet Elias. 
It was not, however, until the latter part of the 
twelfth century that their organisation properly 
commenced. ‘Their first introduction into England 
appeared to be about 1240. They appeared to have 
had about forty houses in England, but the order 
did not gain a footing in Warwickshire until the 
fifteenth year of Edward III., when William de 
Engleton gave to the Provincial Prior of the Order 
of Mount Carmel in England one messuage and ten 
acres of land in Coventry, on which land Sir John 
Poultney erected a house for them. ‘After giving 
some historical details, Mr. Fretton said it appeared 
to have been a common arrangement for the car- 
penters and their guilds to hold their feasts at the 
Friars’ house ; for in 1477 there was a memorandum 
recorded in the Carpenters’ Company’s books of the 
expenses of a dinner at the White Friars. Having 
traced the history of the house of White Friars at 
some length, Mr. Fretton described the remains 
which were still left. As might have been expected, 
on the purchase of the building by the Board of 
Guardians, great alterations and additions’ were 
made to render it suitable to the purpose of a house 
of industry. The wonder was that so much re- 
mained of the original fabric. The monastery was 
situated within an angle formed by the east and 
south portions of the town. From the fragments 
which remained it appeared to have been arranged 
round one cloistered area. The principal entrance to 
this court was still standing, though it was much 
mutilated. A few years ago it served as a gas- 
house; it was now a fowl-pen. The roof was richly 
-groined. This portion stood at the south-west 
corner of the inclosure, and communicated directly 
with the south avenue of the cloister, the greater 
part of which was now gone. ‘Two of the eastern 
bays of this part of the cloisters still remained, 
minus their vaulting, and with the external open- 
ings altered or stopped up. Occupying the site of 
another bay, westward, was an elaborate doorway 
opening into the court, opposite to which was 
another archway. The eastern walk of the cloister 
was the most perfect of the building remaining. It 
was 260ft. in length, by 12ft. in width. It was 
richly groined, and its western face was divided into 
nine bays. After an elaborate description of the 
cloister Mr. Fretton said it now served as a dining- 
room for the inmates of the workhouse. Mr. Fretton 
then gave a minute description of other remains, As 
to the church, which was detached from the monastic 
buildings, all above ground had disappeared. Some 
massive remains on its site had just been laid bare, 
but they had not as yet been sufficiently excavated 
to indicate what part of the edifice they belonged to. 
He thought, however, it would prove to be the 


fourteenth century, when the monastery was built; 
but fragments occasionally appeared of decidedly a 
later date. 

eee eee 


THE “ RESTORATION” OF CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL.* 


OU did me the favour to publish a letter some 
twelve or eighteen months ago, protesting 
against the so-called restoration of our cathedral and 
abbey churches, which I have had reason to hope 
has not been altogether without effect upon the pub- 
lic mind. Its object, I believe, would be further 
promoted if the public were made aware of the change 
which, by the process in question, now nearly com- 
pleted, has come over Chester; where, in this his- 


. toric city of the Romans, full of objects of antiquarian 


interest, the most interesting object of all, as being 
the creation of more earnest minds than are now 
directed to architecture—I mean the Cathedral—an 
object that came over the mind of the visitor like a 
slow and solemn strain of music—is, in effect, de- 
stroyed; in other words, its most venerable face, 
luminous with the history of ages, is covered with a 
lifeless mask of new masonry, and is now nothing more 
than a modern Gothie church, claiming kindred with 
those mushroom erections that are springing up by 
the dozen around Liverpool, and not a whit superior 
to them, for in the new work not one trait of beauty 
or interest seems to have been attempted in atone- 
ment for the loss of the old, the only new feature 
introduced being one that makes matters worse 
rather than better; I allude to the conical roof raised 
over a chapel of the south aisle, the ugliness of which 
only calls to mind the similarly-shaped glass-house 
chimneys that disfigure the neighbourhood. of S, 
Helen’s. “‘ Oh, save me from my friends!” might the 
genius of Chester have exclaimed on its first introduc- 
tion tothe restorers, for neither Welshman nor 
Puritan warrior has done it half so much mischief as 
its present well-intentioned clergy, whose ‘restora- 
tions” must be felt as a general calamity by all 
people of taste. The Parthenon, when despoiled by 
Lord Elgin, re-appeared in its sculptural and archi- 
tectural fragments in the British Museum, to culti- 
vate the taste of other races and generations unborn ; 
but Chester Cathedral has virtually disappeared from 
the earth, with its delicate and beautifui carving, 
one square foot of which that retained any vestige of 
its pristine beauty, such as that of the west front 
and consistory court, was worth the whole of what 
has been Substituted. The metamorphis of the tower, 
which was the chief object of interest in the general 
physiognomy of the city as seen from a distance—its 
most characteristic feature—the apple of its eye, as 
it were, and which wore an expression of venerable 
grandeur and pathos, and was in full harmony with 
all about it, has changed the character of the scene, 
and will be daily felt for miles round. To the heart 
and imagination it is no longer the same, but an 
intruder ; for these will not be so cheated into illusion, 
but will instinctively look for the old structure, on 
which the storms of centuries have spent their fury, 
and the contemplation of which awoke the imagina- 
tion of the dullest to dim and dreamy associations 
with past ages. 

The disappearance of a number of ancient domestic 
buildings around and in the vicinity of the Cathedral 
—all that were picturesque and characteristic of the 
place—is, perhaps, scarcely to be regretted, since 
the object they seemed to belong to and to have 
grown up in harmony and sympathy with is no 
more; but their loss will be felt by many. 

The Dean of Chester, in a recently published 
work, entitled ‘‘ Chester as It Was,” replies to the 
complaint of their “destroying the past and erect- 
ing anew building,” that ‘it isa mistake,” and that 
they “‘arereally enabling the present and future genera- 
tions to see the past, which for centuries had been hid.” 
But he has not explained how cutting away for 
ever the old face of the building, all that the past 
had produced, and all that the past and present had 
looked upon and loved, and hiding what was behind 
by new masonry, can enable the present or any other 
generation to see the past. If he means, and really 
thinks, that the present generation see in the new 
erection exactly what the Cathedral was in its 
prime, nobody is more mistaken than himself; and 
he has yet to learn that to restore the edifice to 
what it originally was, £60,000, the estimated cost of 
the works, would not only be insufficient, but 
£60,000,000, for it is utterly impossible. 

It is too late to save the once venerable Cathedral 
of Chester, except its cloister, which, it is to be 
hoped, will escape the fate of the rest of the build- 
ing; and I chiefly point to the disastrous result of the 
“restoration” process thereon, in the hope that it may 


* From the Atheneum. 


are of a richer and superior character of design and 
ornamentation to that example; a class of works 
which, it should be understood, were the greatest 
monuments of Christianity, reared in their palmiest 
days for glory and beauty, as trophies of the reli- 
gion when she had surmounted every obstacle and 
had become triumphant, and on the production of 
which all superior intelligence, and the best art- 
genius and skill of the middle ages were concen- 
trated. Being the exponents in stone of an inspired 
imagination, of a depth of feeling, and a passionate 
sense of the beautiful in nature, beyond what was, 
perhaps, ever before or since applied to architecture, 


reflecting through the symmetry of human design : 


whatever is most beautiful in the works of the 
Great Creator, they must have been objects of delight 
to the imaginations of all people of susceptibility, not 
only in the age of their erection, but through 


all times since, and have enriched and fed the 
human mind with images of tenderness and beauty. — 
To think to bring back the original beauty, when 


once destroyed, of such structures as these—the 
production of men who poured out their whole heart 
and soul upon their work, and wrought for the love 


of art and the glory of God—is as absurd as would _ 
be the attempt to restore the Torso or any other 


mutilated Greek statue in the British Museum to 


what it was when it first left the studio of the artist. | 


It would be absurd to attempt it by any means; 
how much more by the chisels of common masons 
and architectural carvers, working neither for the 
love of art nor the glory of God, but simply for so: 
much a week! Such a gross idea of restoring a 


work of architecture may be excusable in non-pro- 


fessional persons, but it is surely unworthy of archi- 
tects ; and those who entertain it must have not only 
a very faint notion of what these Medieval piles of 
architecture and sculpture were in their prime, but 
a gross idea of the nature of art or architecture it- 
self, to which the very idea of restoration or renewal 
is utterly abhorrent. They can have no sympathy 
with the finest impulses of the imagination, and 
must be void of the taste whose province it is to 
perceive excellence in its several kinds and degrees, 
and to appreciate the last refinements in architec- 
ture. 

Time and accident and the natural influences of 
the atmosphere have so intensified the original beauty 
of these piles, on every “jutting frieze, buttress, or 
coigne of vantage” of which poetry, like the birds, 
has made her nest, rendering them, perhaps, the 


most beautiful and touching works of man on the. 


face of the earth, that if it were possible to restore 
them to their primal condition, it would not be desi- 
rable to do so; and the only operation to which they 


at tr 


ears e 


should be submitted is that to which all other kinds _ 


of buildings are submitted when they become dilapi- 


dated or out of repair, that of reparation, not of re- 


novation or renewal, which this “‘restoration” is, 
and which, in the case of edifices whose chief interest 
and value lie in their antiquity, is tantamount to 


destruction. SAMUEL Huaains. 
-_—e_—_- 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ws Gl ordinary quarterly meeting of the above 

Association was held on the 19th inst. in the 
Old Castle, Newcastle. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. T. C. Ebdy. The election of officers for the next 
year took place, with the following result :—Presi- 


dent, Mr. M. Thompson; vice-president, Mr. T. C. - 


Ebdy ; honorary treasurer, Mr. J. Hoge; honorary 
secretary, Mr. T. Oliver; honorary solicitor, Mr. G. 
W. Hodge; committee: Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Oswald, 


Mr. W. Henman, Mr. George Connell, Mr. E. Thorn- 


hill, Mr. T. Reay, Mr. W. J. Shotton, and Mr. F. 
Charlton.—Mr. T. Oliver, the secretary, read an able 
paper on the ‘‘ Newcastle Town Moor Schemes.” 
After explaining the principal features of various: 
Town Moor schemes, the writer asked the question— 
‘‘ What will become of the Moor?” and Mr. Oliver 
proceeded to answer it by a scheme of his own. Sup- 


posing, he said, a grand road was made all round it~ 


at the extreme outskirts; suppose it planted and 
wooded; suppose that in this handsome residences 
were to be erected; suppose that parks and open 
playing spaces were left of twenty or thirty acres 
each; that the whole place was sewered and drained 
and laid out for general purposes, would the death 
rate be increased or decreased thereby ? He con- 
tended that the death rate would be decreased if they 
built in a proper manner. Mr. Oliver concluded by 
asking them to compare the Town Moor with Jes- 
mond Dene, and hoped that before the end of the 
present decade the Town Moor would be sewered, 
planted, and laid out with a grand road. iti 
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ORIENTAL ART EXHIBITION AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


HE members of the Liverpool Art Club, a new 
institution, founded on a similar basis to that 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Clubin London, have just 
opened to the public, for a few days only, their first 
exhibition. It consists of a collection of objects of 
Oriental art, many of which are not to be equalled 
elsewhere in this country; and although the space at 
the disposal of the Club is limited, so that the speci- 
mens are somewhat crowded, and there is not a 
superabundance of room for spectators, yet the exhi- 
bition is one which all who are interested in such 
matters should strive to see. It is held at therooms 
of the Club, 4, Sandon-terrace, Upper Duke-street, 
Liverpool, and was at first intended to be open for 
ten days only. Ithas now been decided somewhat to 
extend this period, probably until about the middle 
of January. 

A very complete and valuable catalogue raisonné, 
edited by Mr. G. A. Audsley, arranges the objects 
exhibited in eight sections—namely, Enamel, Persian 
Ware, Satsuma Faience, Kaga Ware, Lacquer Work, 
Porcelain, Ivory Carvings, and Metal Work, besides 
which a few specimens are classed as Miscellaneous. 
The enamels amount to almost a fourth of the entire 
display, and are mostly examples of theold cloisonné 
work of Japan. To this department five or six mem- 
bers of the Club have been able to contribute; but 
the great majority of the enamels are from the collec- 
tion of Mr. James L. Bowes, to which there is pro- 
bably no rival in the world. Mr. Audsley, in his 
catalogue, gives a brief account of what is known of 
the history of enamelling, and of its three chief 
forms—the cloisonné, the champlevé, and the painted. 
The Japanese work is entirely of the cloisonné 
variety—that is, it consists of a metallic basis, on 
which a pattern is formed by fine filigree work of 
flattened wire, secured by one edge to the basis, and 
so projecting as to form a multitude of cells or 
eloisons, in which the metallic pastes which con- 
stitute enamel have been placed, fixed by firing, 
and finally ground and polished to a smooth 
surface. In Ghinese cloisonné, in much of the 
modern work of Japan, and in most of the Euro- 
pean examples, the cloisons are comparatively large, 
and the general effect. is coarse and staring; but in 
the old Japanese enamels the cloisons are of the most 
exquisite fineness and finish, producing patterns of 
extraordinary elaborateness and delicacy. As a 
single example of this delicacy, it may be mentioned 
that leaves, not exceeding half the size of a barley- 
corn, invariably have their edges finely notched or 
serrated; and that many of these leaves, which are 
evidently intended to be seen in profile, when folded 
or closed like those of a sensitive plant, are thus 
notched upon one side only, The patterns produced 
are not only floral, but include a vast number of 
geometrical devices, variously checkered and diapered, 
many known armorial bearings, and others that are 
so interpreted, and representations of actual or my- 
thical birds and beasts, and, in a very few instances, 
of the human figure. But the beauty and grace of 
the designs are in most cases wholly subordinate to 
the charm of the colouring, which combines the 
qualities of richness and sobriety in a manner that 
no verbal description can adequately convey. The 
richness is such as might be expected to be commu- 
nicated by artists capable of appreciating the luxury 
of colour. The sobriety is doubtless due to the 
knowledge that the glowing surface would be lighted 
by all the glories of an Eastern sun. For the com- 
bination of the foregoing qualities in the highest de- 
gree the visitor would do well to disregard some of 
the more conspicuous examples of the work, and to 
devote careful attention to a pair of comparatively 
small vases in the central case, numbered 23 and 24 
in the catalogue, where they are further described as 
of “quaint form and exquisitely fine workmanship, 
covered with most intricate ornamentation, consisting 
of minute scroll-work, small flowers, rosettes, and 
detached diapers of beautiful design.” 


The manner in which the ancient enamels have 
found their way out of Japan is enveloped in a 
good deal of obscurity. They first made their ap- 
pearance a few years ago in Europe and America, 
and were for a time somewhat lightly regarded by 
dealers and virtuos?. Until then they had been 
absolutely unknown. ‘Neither the large collection 
of Japanese curiosities at the Hague,” writes Mr. 
Audsley, nor ‘‘Siebold’s Museum at Leyden, con- 
tains asingle specimen of the art; and, with one 
unimportant exception, we have been unable to find 
any allusion to itin any work written by residents 
or travellers in Japan.” It is surmised that the 
enamels must have been treasured up in great 
houses which were plundered during the recent revo- 
lutionary movements in the country, ‘and that the 
spoils were sent abroad for sale. This surmise rests 


partly on the armorial bearings which form part of 
the designs on many of the pieces, partly on the 
circumstance that many of them had been disguised 
by having paper pasted over them, and partly on 
the fact that the supply has now wholly ceased. 
The attention lately given to the subject has pro- 
duced a demand, and several eminent persons have 
despatched agents to Japan to seek for the ware. 
The demand has’ produced an abundance of modern 


imitations, coarse in execution, blotchy in colouring, 


and, although often artistic in design, presenting no 
trace of either the manual skill or the loving 
patience of the craftsmen of a bygone time. The 
old enamel has disappeared from the market, and 
collectors who now part with their specimens will 
probably find it impossible to replace them. Among 
the more conspicuous shortcomings of the modern 
examples of cloisonné may be mentioned their 
weight. The ancient vases and dishes, when 
enamelled on both sides, may be not more than one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick, and are of corresponding 
lightness. The modern, at least as thick again, are 
betrayed by their weight alone as soon as they are 
lifted in the hand. 

Among the most conspicuous of the armorial 
bearings on the enamels in Mr. Bowes’ collection are 
the crests of the Mikado himself. These crests are 
two in number, the kiku and the kiri. The former 
is a back view of an expanded chrysanthemum 
flower ; the latter is a sort of trefoil of drooping 
leaves, from which three spikes of blossom ascend, 
The presence of these marks is a certain indication 
that the articles on which they appear once formed 
part of the furniture of an Imperial residence; and 
we are informed that in Japan they could neither 
have passed to inferior ownership by any recognised 
or honest means, nor be used by any one not of the 
Imperial family. Besides these crests, there are fre- 
quent representations of the ho-ho, or mythical bird 
of Japan, together with the Paullownia Imperialis 
the tree from which the leaves and blossoms of the 
kiri crest are derived. The ho-ho is supposed to in- 
habit celestial regions, and only to descend to earth 
on the occasion of some happy or auspicious event ; 
and its appearance on a vase or dish, in connection 
with the Imperial tree and the Imperial insignia, is 
supposed to denote that the article was made in 
honour of the birth of a prince, or of some similar or 
analogous event. 

Besides thc enamel on copper, there are a few 
specimens on porcelain; and it will be remembered 
that some bowls of this description were among the 
articles exhibited by the Duke of Edinburgh at South 
Kensington. On close inspection, however, it be- 
comes evident that this work is of a totally different 
character from the true enamel, that the pastes are 
softer, and that they have been fired at a less intense 
heat. The surface is smooth, but not polished, and 
the sensation it conveys to the touch is very different 
from that of the genuine cloisonné. 

It is, perhaps, an advantage of the small size of 
the Exhibition rooms that the visitor is enabled 
easily to take a general survey before selecting 
objects for special examination. For this reason it 
is hardly necessary to mention in detail the speci- 
mens of the greatest interest. We have already 
called attention to the pair of vases that we regard 
as the gems of the collection, and the catalogue con- 
tains an amount of description which is fully suffi- 
cient for the guidance of sightseers. The Temple 
lamps (Nos. 1 and 2), 623in. high, and the vases 
(Nos. 3 to 6), 43in. high, are not only of superb 
quality, but are also noteworthy as the largest 
known works of their respective kinds. A very 
beautiful cabinet (No. 192), exhibited by Mr. W. 
J. Audsley, is further interesting, not only for its 
beauty, but also as an application of the art to an 
unusual purpose. 

The third and fourth sections, the Satsuma 
faience and the Kaga ware, are also illustrations of 
the high character of Japanese art, and comprise 
such collections as have never before been brought 
together in Europe. Mr. Audsley describes the 
Satsuma ware as follows:—“ The body is a faience 
of delicate tints, varying from pale gray to a warm 
buff; the most commonly met.with is a cream or 
vellum tint. On these softly-toned grounds, which 
are covered with a transparent glaze, in nearly all 
cases finely crackled, figures, birds, flowers, and 
conventional designs are painted in gold and colours 
in the most exquisite mannerimaginable. The free- 
dom and artistic grace infused into every line of 
the flower and bird decorations are among the 
most remarkable features of this ware. The 
qualities of the glazes vary considerably in different 
specimens, some presenting a highly-vitrified and 
glossy surface, and others a waxy appearance; all 
varieties are crackled. The older ware frequently 
has the semi+dead or waxy glaze, and can easily be 
detected by the touch.” The Kaga ware is made in 
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a province to the north-west of the island of 
Niphon. It is much esteemed by the Javanese, and 
seldom leaves the country, most of the specimens 
in the collection now at Liverpool having been sent 
by the Government of the Tycoon to the Paris Ex- 
position of 1867. Mr. Audsley says of it :— 
“ As far as our information at present goes, there 
appear to be two distinctly different kinds of ware 
produced in the province; the first being a porce- 
lain, of various qualities, painted in a most elabo- 
rate manner with rich red, relieved by gilding; and 
the second, a porcelain, or a faience, painted partly 
with red and gold, and partly with medallions filled 
with figures, landscapes, birds, and flowers in bril- 
liant enamel colours. Fine specimens of both these 
methods are exhibited.” 

In these two wares Mr. James Bowes is again one 
of the principal contributors, and his specimens are 
mostly of remarkable excellence. The Satsuma 
vases (Nos. 294, 295) are especially noteworthy ; 
and the small bottle (No. 314) is interesting alike 
from its excellence and its great antiquity. Mr. 
G. A. Audsley contributes a ‘‘ Hibatchi” or fire box 
(No. 308), which is peculiar in the style of its orna- 
mentation; and also, among many other specimens, 
a basin (No. 327), richly decorated with floral de- 
signs in colours and gold. Together with this basin 
are shown a box and a red and white silk wrapper, 
in which its sometime Japanese owner was wont to 
envelope it, and which testify strongly to the esteem 
in which it was held in the country of its produc- 
tion. The best specimens of Kaga ware are two 
vases (Nos. 353, 354), exhibited by Mr. James 
Bowes; but the whole of the collection is well 
worthy of the careful attention of connoisseurs. 

We must not dwell in detail upon any of the 
other sections of the Exhibition. A lacquer cabinet 
of marvellous workmanship and great beauty will at 
once arrest attention, as will also several specimens 
of metal work, chiefly Japanese. Among things 
likely to be overlooked hy reason of their small size 
are some Japanese carvings in ivory, of wonderful 
spirit and workmanship. They are mostly little 
groups, representing scenes, some familiar, some al- 
legorical. Among the former should be mentioned 
a confused heap of children rolling over each other 
at play ; among the latter, two men, one of whom is 
attempting to tie up a fox, which the other man 
holds. The first man holdshis string in his mouth, 
and is considering with puzzled face how he may 
best arrange it round the limbs of the struggling 
captive. Anotber group represents a lady seated, 
playing a musical instrument, and unconscious of the 
vicinity of Death, who is dancing to her tune. These 
groups do not exceed four or five inches in height, 
and some of them are much less; but they are all 
alike in the skill with which the emotions and expres- 
sions have been rendered by the tools of the carver. 

The club promises shortly to hold an exhibition of 
etchings, and will, it is to be hoped, long prosper in 
its endeavours to promote a love of art in the locality, 
and to make the treasures of a few occasionally 
accessible to the general public. The first Exhibi- 
tion is not only eminently successful in itself, 
but it has also led to the production of a catalogue 
which is no mere temporary guide to the objects 
shown, but is of a value which will secure for it a 
permanent place in the libraries of the members.— 
Times. 

_————>_———_ 


: CHIPS. 


The parish church of Berechurch was re-opened 
on Sunday last, after restoration, under the direction 
of Mr. OC. Pertwee, architect. 


The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
was laid at Wallingford on Tuesday week. 


The will of Mr. John Chubb, of S. Paul’s Church- 
yard, lock and safe manufacturer, according to the 
City Press, has been sworn under £70,000. 


A new theatre has been opened at Melbourne, 
Victoria. The style is Byzantine. The pit will seat 
about 1,000 persons, the stalls 550, the dress circle 
550, the upper circle 650, and the gallery 1,200. 

Plans of a new church at Manea, in the Isle of Ely, 
by Mr. Ruddle, architect, of Peterborough, have been 
approved. The estimated cost of the building is 
£2,700. 

A prospectus has been issued of the Steam Stoker 
Company (Limited) with a capital of £130,000, in 
shares of £10, to carry out, on a largescale, the sub- 
stitution of machinery for hand labour in the charg~ 
ing and discharging of gas-retorts. 

London is supplied with water by eight companies ; 
recent returns show their total capital to be over 
£10,000,000, anc that last year their net revenue was 
£666,608, or £6 13s. 2d. per cent. on the capital. 

A machine has recently been invented by a citizen 
of New Haven for printing in coloured and gilt 
enamels on china and pottery, which will greatly 
reduce the cost of the process. 
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THE PALACE VECCHIO, FLORENCE. 


A POUr eighteen months since (June 16th, 1871) 

we gave some details of this historical palace, 
the foundation stone of which was laid nearly six 
centuries since, and we to-day give an elevation of 
the building. The building has witnessed some of 
the most remarkable changes in the history of 
Florence. It was oncé the seat of a Republican 
Government, and afterwards became the palace of 
Cosmo I. Here are preserved the statues of 
David and others by Michael Angelo, and also the 
frescoes by Vasari illustrative of the history of the 
Medici family. We hope to give another sheet of 
details from the building soon. 


ee 
ANCIENT WOODWORK.—ROOFS. 


We give this week illustrations of two specimens 

of ancient woodwork—namely, the roof of 
Spicer’s Hall, Bristol, and the roof of Canynge’s 
House, Bristol. 

Spicer’s House, of which we give a portion of the 
roof, is situate on that part of the Bristol quay 
known as the “ Welsh Back.” “Proceeding by a 
passage to a court-yard,” says the author of “An 
Analysis of Ancient Domestic Architecture,” “in the 
rear of the house, there are the remains of the screen 
(see portion of illustration) forming the entrance to 
the hall, now'entirely bare, deserted, and decayed, the 
dimensions of which are 32ft. by 21ft. The roof, 
which longitudinally is divided into ten bays, is plain, 
but good in character, and consists constructionally 
of principal and common rafters, collar, and purlins, 
the angles of which are chamfered, and moulded wall- 
plate. Under the collar, which is high up between 
the rafters, isa main arch, with chamfered edges, 
resting at the foot on a foliated capital in each alter- 
nate truss, the intermediate one abutting direct on 
the wall. There are two lines of arched wind-braces, 
the centres of which alternate one over the other. 
The wind-braces are traceried, and the general effect 
1s exceedingly good.” The work dates from about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

We also give details of roof of Canynges’ House. 
Redcliff-street, Bristol. These are taken from the same 
work, “An Analysis of Ancient Domestic Architec- 
ture,” and date a century later. ‘The roof shown 
is in three bays, and consists of moulded principal 
rafters and common rafters, and moulded collar, 
under which is the main arch of the roof, which 
again is sub-arcuated, with a leaf ornament instead 
of cusps, and with tracery in the spandrels. The 
corbels supporting the arch of the roof are angels 
bearing shields. The purlins are moulded, and the 
common rafters have a hollow moulding on the 
edges, and at the apex there is a trefoil tracery 
between each rafter.” 


—__»—__ 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING AT THE 
"CRYSTAL PALACE, 


A SCHEME has been undertaken by the directors 

of the Crystal Palace, to enable students to 
obtain practical instruction in the rudiments of 
engineering and in the manipulation of materials. 
The classes are in connection with the Crystal 
Palace Company’s School of Art, Science, and 
Literature, and Mr. J. W. Wilson, Asso. Inst. C.E., 
has accepted the post of Principal. The arrange- 
ments have been made with great liberality. The 
lower part of the South Tower hasbeen portioned off 
for workshops, and by the time the classes com- 
mence—we believe on the 16th of next month— 
there will be every kind of machinery necessary to 
construct working engines from 3 to 6 horse-power 
from the designs of the students themselves. For 
the present three floors have been fitted up, and as 
the number of students is limited to fifty there will 
be plenty of room for them. It is intended to 
divide the course of one year into three terms of 
fifteen weeks each, the first of which will be devoted 
to mechanical drawing. For this purpose half of 
the second floor has been fitted up with twelve draw- 
ing tables, where, under the direction of Mr. Wilson, 
every part of the intended machine can be worked 
out on paper in its minutest detail. The second 
half of the second floor, which forms a separate 
room, contains half-a-dozen work-benches and a 
lathe for wood-turning, with independent steam 
power, to enable the student, in his second term, to 
make his own pattern in wood after he has finished 
the drawings. At the foot of the tower a shed is in 
course of completion, about 40ft. square, which 
will contain a furnace for melting, places for mould- 
ing and casting, and a smith’s shop for forging the 
iron. As it is not intended to make larger machines 
than 4 horse-power, there will be plenty of room in 
this part of the building for the work which is to 
complete the second term. The first floor is fitted 
up with lathes, shaping and drilling machines, and 


is supplied with steam power from the main boiler 
of the Palace, so that no difficulty will be 
experienced in that respect. In this fitting shop 
the final stage will be gone through in fitting and 
erecting the engines, and doing repairs or other 
suitable work for the market. At the end of the 
three terms the student will have had the oppor- 
tunity of constructing an engine from its earliest 
stage to its completion, and he will at the same time 
havelearned how to get out quantities and estimates, 
and how to calculate the strength of materials. The 
workshops themselves leave nothing to be desired. 
An effective warming apparatus gives them an even 
temperature, and, as they are over 40ft. in diameter. 
surrounded with glass and lofty, they may them- 
selves be considered models worthy of imitation. 
The third floor is arranged as a lecture room, where 
the Principal will give lectures twice aweek at four 
o'clock. 
i _—- 
THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL FOR EDIN- 
BURGH. 


5 Ber following letter from a correspondent, signing 
himself ‘‘ Fair Play,” appears in the Scotsman:— 

“Tn the Scotsman of the 11th inst. there was a 
paragraph to the effect that the trustees of the late 
Miss Walker had given instructions to Sir Gilbert 
Scott to improve his accepted design by the addition 
of two spires to one elevation, which would involve 
an additional cost of about £12,000. 

This announcement would not have attracted 
more than passing notice under ordinary circum- 
stances, but, as it is, it calls for comment for the 
following reasons:—1. Because there was a compe- 
tition by six architects, chosen by the trustees, all 
of whom received certain conditions for the erection 
of a cathedral, which, briefly stated, was to be com- 
plete in every respect as regards the general design 
of such an edifice, to seat 1,500 people, and the cost 
not to exceed £65,000. 2. Because the public 
were invited to inspect and give their opinion of the 
designs submitted, as it was intended that the build- 
ing should not only be worthy of the Episcopal 
Church, but of the city of Edinburgh, as a specimen 
of architecture and munificence. 

With the decision arrived at by the trustees—viz., 
that Sir Gilbert Scott’s design was, in their opinion, 
the best—it is impossible now to agree. It is almost 
inconceivable that there could have been any diffi- 
culty in making a choice between the design of Sir 
Gilbert Scott and Mr. Ross as was alleged. Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s design had but one grand feature— 
the central tower—which was acknowledged by pro- 
fessional and unprofessional judges to be worthy of 
the name of Scott; otherwise it was meagre. Mr. 
Ross’s design was, to use an unprofessional term, 
unique. It was upheld by the public and by the 
profession to which Mr. Ross belongs as being second 
to none of the competitive designs. There were grave 
doubts expressed, however, as to the possibility of 
carrying out the said design for the prescribed sum, 
which might have proved a stumbling-block to the 
acceptance of Mr. Ross’s design, on the ground that 
it would be unfair to the other architects. The para- 
graph referred to puts any such conscientious scruples 
ont of the question, for it would appear that there is 
no hesitation on the part of the trustees in making 
an advance of £12,000 over the £65,000. With the 
object for which this additional sum was allowed— 
viz., the erection of two spires, the public are at one 
with the trustees, for the obvious reason that the 
design they would have chosen (‘‘ Fidelitas”) was con- 
spicuous in having three spires. Sir Gilbert Scott 
was modest enough to claim for his design the title of 
a “parish church” only, and no doubt he was right ; 
but it is easily seen how a parish church can be con- 
verted into a cathedral by a skilful architect who has 
not committed his labours to stone and lime. With 
all due deference to the trustees—have the other 
competitors been fairly dealt with ? Why should Sir 
Gilbert Scott be allowed £77,000 for doing what the 
other architects were required to do for £65,000? 
The difference of cost would have materially im- 
proved any of the other designs, particularly Mr. 
Street’s, which bore even a higher reputation than 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s. There is much in a name, and 
it is not to be wondered at when human nature in- 
dulges occasionally in hero-worship, but the clear- 
headed people of Edinburgh might have had as 
great pleasure in pointing to their cathedral as being 
the work of a Scotchman, as in handing down the 
name of Sir Gilbert Scott, at a cost of £12,000, in 
connection with the same. Had either of the designs 
so severely condemned been selected, there would 
have been some excuse for the trustees (notwith- 
standing their want of judgment in the selection) im- 
proving them; but after making choice of what 
they deemed the best design, such a proceeding 
amounts to nothing less than injustice to the com- 
petitors and an insult to the public.” 
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THE NEW WOOD PAVING. 


age becomes more and more doubtful whether the 

asphalte paving of various kinds now being so 
extensively tried in London will ever come into 
general use for roadways.. For footpaths it seems 
eminently well adapted, but for roadways it is dan- 
gerous and costly, and very liable to wear out rapidly. 
This is especially the case in the Walworth-road and 
New Kent-road, where it is laid down in conjunction — 
with the tramways, and where, in both roads, there 
are innumerable deep ruts and holes alongside the 
tram-rails, caused by the wheels of ordinary vehicles 
“hugging ” the iron tram-rails and grinding to powder 
the asphalte. The prospects of asphalte as a road 
material being doubtful, therefore, it may be 
worth while to mention that in reference to the new 
wood paving, such as has recently been laid down 
in Gracechurch-street, King William-street, and a 
small portion of the Strand, Mr. Howell, surveyor 
to the S. James’s Vestry; has reported as. follows:— 
“The vestry, and London generally, has cause of 
great congratulation in the introduction of the wood 
paving laid in Gracechurch-street, and which will be 
found to result in a complete success, as it consists 
more in principle of construction than in mere 
material. Great ability and foresight have been 
shown in perfecting the scheme, and I shall be very 
much mistaken if it does not prove to be a solution 
of the difficulties of maintaining many important 
thoroughfares, The only drawback that first struck 
practical men was the difficulty that would result 
in connection with openings. I find that those 
difficulties would not be nearly so great as were 
anticipated, and I think it would not be out of place 
to suggest that some limit should be put upon the 
openings themselves, as I am personally convinced 
many of them are to answer a very trivial end. As 
the vestry have decided to study carefully the 
different kinds of new paving now being tested in 
London, it would be almost indelicate to attempt to 
bias any judgment in the matter, but, speaking as 
an individual, I am sure that a close study. of the 
method of making and maintaining the pavement in 
question will go far to enlighten those who do it on 
this most difficult subject. We know the durability 
of wood, and when it is laid in the skilful manner 
as is now being done, it amounts almost to a 
guarantee of perfection. I hope that before another: 
year has passed there will be some specimens in 
S. James's.” 

At the last meeting of the Commissioners of 
Sewers a memorial, most extensively signed by 
owners and drivers of cabs and omnibuses, was 
presented before the Board, praying for the substi- 
tution in the streets laid with asphalte of the ‘‘im- 
proved wood pavement,” specimens of which have: 
been laid down in the Strand and in King William- 
street, City. The grounds upon which the memoria- 
lists base their requests are that the wood pavement, 
while being equally noiseless, is not near so slippery 
and is far more durable, as proved by the result of 
the experiment in the Strand, where it has been laid 
for several months without the slightest sign of 
decay; asphalte, on the contrary, requiring to be 
constantly renewed. 
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THE STONES OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
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Ase to Prof. Piazzi Smyth, the finest — 


specimen of one of the “casing stones” of 
the great Pyramid known at present to exist, either 
in Europe or even in Egypt, was received in Edin- 
burgh a few weeks ago from Mr. Waynman Dixon, a. 
young engineer, who has recently completed an iron 
bridge across the Nile between Cairo and Ghizeh. 
The specimen possesses, Prof. Smyth says, in a more 
or less injured condition, five of the anciently- 
worked sides of the block, including the upper and 
lower horizontal surfaces, together with the levelled 
surface between. It was the exact angle of this 
levelled slope, which led the late Mr. John Taylor to 
what Prof. Smyth calls ‘ the immortal archeological 
truth, that the shape of the entire monument was 
carefully so adjusted and exactly fashioned in its 
own day to precisely such a figure that it does set 
forth the value of the mathematical term z, or does,. 
vulgarly, demonstrate in the right way the true 
and practical squaring of the circle.” hether this 
be the case or no, Prof. Smyth declares that the 
length of the front foot of the stone, or that line or 
edge from which the angular z slope of the whole: 
stone commences to rise, measures ‘‘ within the limit 
of mensuration error now unavoidable, the number 
of just twenty-five pyramid inches, neither less nor’ 
more. And twenty-five pyramid inches have been 
shown to be the ten-millionth part of the length of 
the earth’s semi-axis of rotation.” Prof. Smyth is 
very severe on the Egyptologists of the British 
Museum for the manner in which they conduct their: 
department. 
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BRIDGE ROADWAYS.—VI1. 

[* the present and concluding article on 

this subject, we intend making some 
reneral observations, and more particularly to 
all attention to the particular description of 
oadway adopted in the most recent specimen 
vf construction over the river Thames. We 
1ave in our preceding articles given sufficient 
heoretical and practical reasons for the rule we 
ave therein laid down, that the roadway 
should be accommodated to the bridge. and 
10t the bridge to the roadway. It must be 
jorne in mind that, supposing the character 
wf the roadway to be adapted to the bridge 


there are points of connection between the 
main girders and the chains. The separate 
weights, or the relative awount of the dif- 
ferent subdivided loads, vary with the dis- 
tances between the intervals of support, that 
is, with the distances between the successive 
pins. Another distinguishing characteristic 
of this bridge is, that the footpaths are 
placed inside the towers or pillars, and not 
outside, as in the case of the Chelsea Sus- 
pension Bridge and others. 


The cross girders C in the drawing are of 
the same form of construction as their larger 


neighbours, and are stiffened vertically by tee 


laid the half baulks H, 12in. by 6in., placed one 
inch apart. These extend over the whole 
platform of the bridge, and are covered by a 
complete ‘‘ decking” Ole one-inch planks 
nailed down to them, which constitutes an 
especial feature of this bridge. Upon this 
decking the wooden sets of the roadway are 
spiked. The sets are Yin. by 4in., and are of 
two kinds, double and single. ‘The double 
ones are laid ‘every fourth row, and are the 
only ones which are spiked down. This 
spiking down is more than sufficient to keep 


ather than to the traffic, the latter suffers | and angle iron stiffening pieces, represented by 
ymparatively nothing to what the former | F F in the Fig. The cross girders are rivetted 
vould do were the conditions reversed. A | at each end to the main girders, and are also 
light alteration in a continuous length of | connected through the medium of their top 
oad, even on the assumption that it is for the | flange. The stiffening vertical angle iron D of 
vorse, is not of the same consequence as the | the main girder M is bent or cranked while 
idoption of a road which is unsuitable to the | hot, and one end of it rivetted to the 
structure which supports it. In the one case, | top flange of the cross girders. The advan- 
gut a very small portion of the whole is| tage of this additional connection between 
iffected, while in the other, it is not a part, | the cross and the main girders is, that the 
gut the whole which is immediately concerned, | strain upon the latter is not confined to a 
In the accompanying illustration is represented | mere portion of the web and lower flange of 


1 cross section of half of the roadway of the 
new Albert Bridge, at Chelsea, which is 
apidly approaching completion, and will be 
pened for traffic by New Years’ Day. With 
jhe exception of the tiles which form the 
surface of the footpaths, the roadway is in 
avery sense a timber one. It is, in fact, a 
complete wooden platform. As there are 
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the main girder, but is distributed well over 
the whole cross section of it. The cross girders 
are, moreover, connected together by hori- 
zontal diagonal cross bracing of plate and 
angle iron, so that the whole combination 
forms an iron gridiron of great strength, 
durability, and lightness. It is to be noticed 


that the depth of the cross girders is not uni- 


ee 7 Qo 


the rows of single sets firmly in their places. 
A layer of asphalte completes the formation 
of the roadway, and serves to bind all the 
timber crust well together. The footpath is 
supported by two baulks, one, N, placed under 
the gutter L, and the other, P, close to the 
main girder. The gutter is of cast iron, of a 
simple angle shape, and acts both as a gutter 
for the drainage of the road as well as for the 
footpath. The fallin the footpath is obtained 
by making the two supporting baulks of dif- 
ferent depths, one, N, which carries the 
gutter, having a depth of 12in., and the other, 
P, of 14in. To these baulks are spiked cross- 
bars, 3in. in thickness, and nailed to them is 
a decking of lin. planks, laid with an interval 
of lin. between them. Upon the decking the 


tiles are placed forming the surface of the 
footpaths. These tiles are of the well-known 
description manufactured at the works of 
Messrs. Ransome, and are 1tin. in thickness. 
They are of a whitish tint, with the ex- 
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some peculiarities in the manner in which the 
different layers constituting the whole depth 
of the platform are arranged, we will describe 
them in detail. ‘The Albert Bridge is de- 
signed on the improved suspension principle, 
patented some years ago by Mr. Ordish, and in 
accordance with that type of construction, 
presents the usual features of chains, main or 
side girders, cross girders, and platform. The 
side or main girders, a portion of one of 
which M is shown in the figure, are of the 
usual plate or solid type, and are made up of 
horizontal top and bottom flange plates 
and angle irons which connect them with the 
vertical side or web of the girder. There is 
one peculiarity to be remarked in these main 
girders which is not to be met with in any 
similar structure. ‘They are placed not ina 
vertical position, but with a cant, as shown 
in the drawing, and are retained at the proper 
angle by the cross girders, which are riveted 
to them. At intervals the main girders are 
carried by the suspension chairs, to which 
they are connected by pins passing through 
the web, the junction being strengthened 
by circular wrought-iron gusset pieces and 
cast-iron bosses. This additional strength 
at the points in the main girders at which 
the connection with the chains is made 


is rendered indispensable by the severe 
shearing strain brought upon the web of 
the main girders. Theoretically, the total 
load on the bridge, including its own 
weight, is divided into as many parts as 


form, but is greater in the centre than at the 
ends. It is by this varying depth in the cross 
girders that the rise and proper curve are 
given to the roadway. A more usual plan is 
to accomplish this by making a difference in 
the thickness of the road crust or surface, and 
maintain the cross girders uniform in depth. 
The former plan is preferable. In the first 
place, if the latter be adopted, the thickness 
of the roadway itself must either be in excess 
at the centre or the reverse towards the sides. 
It is a mistake to imagine, as is frequently 
done, that the greatest amount of wear and 
tear upon a road takes place at or near the 
crown. Upon the contrary, experience has 
proved, especially where the traffic is con- 
siderable, that a part of the road occupying 
an intermediate position between somewhere 
near the centre and the sides is the most 
severely tried. The most economical plan to 
adhere to with regard to the proper formation 
of the contours of the roadway of a bridge is 
manifestly to maintain the thickness of the 
road material itself uniform, and obtain the 
proper curve by varying the depth of the 
cross girders, road bearers, or whatever may 
immediately support the roadway, whether it 
be arched plates, corrugated iron, or other 
description of iron platform. 

Passing on to the roadway proper, it will 
be seen on referring to the drawing that a 
plank E 3in. in thickness is bolted down, with 
bolts three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
to the cross girders, Upon these planks are 
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ception of the rows nearest the main girders 
and the gutter respectively, which are 
of a bright red colour. The whole of the 
timber is of the best Memel. If the experi- 
ence of tiles at Westminster Bridge, as a. 
material for forming the footpaths, be accep- 
ted as acriterion of their merit, one cannot 
well understand how any engineer could 
ever use them in a similar situation. The 
footpaths of Westminster Bridge at the pre- 
sent time are nothing more than a series of 
holes filled with water, complete little pools, 
in fact, from which, moreover, there is no 
escape for the unfortunate pedestrian. It is 
impossible to deny that the footpath which 
offers the greatest security against unequal 
subsidence, and the consequent forming of 
pools in wet weather, is one which is, so to 
speak, all in one piece. It may be safely 
asserted that the greater the number of indi- 
vidual pieces, each of which can sink and be- 
come disturbed, independently of its neigh- 
bours, of which a footpath is composed, the 
greater the chance of the footpath becoming 
in the condition presented by those of West- 
minster Bridge. In this respect, flags, although 
bad enough where improperly laid, are supe- 
rior to tiles. It may be noticed that, with 
respect to Westminster Bridge, the footpaths 
drain into gutters of their own, situated next 
the parapets of the bridges, and, consequently, 
the fall is not sufficient. Obviously, the fall 
proper fora large footpath could not be given 
when the gutter is situated next to the para~ 
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pets, as the tendency of any pushing or 
crowding would be directly to hurl the people 
over the parapet into the river beneath. There 
are only two materials which fulfil perfectly 
the conditions requisite for a good footpath. 
They are asphalte and concrete, and may be 
considered almost as one. ‘The order we 
should observe, in the classification of mate- 
rials, would be—asphalte or concrete first, 
flags second, good gravel next, and tiles last 
of all. 
SR ST 


SUGGESTIONS, WISE AND OTHERWISE, 
UPON THE SUBJECT OF FIRE PREVEN- 
TION. 


1 Bs Siac the heading, “Suggestions and Opinions 
of Scientists,” the New York Herald pub- 
lishes, Nov. 21, a communication from Benjamin 
Noyes, late Commissioner of Fire Insurance, in 
which he attributes the rapid and uncontrollable 
spread of the fire in Chicago and Boston, more espe- 
cially in the latter conflagration, to the escape of gas 
from melted or broken gas-pipes; also, a communi- 
cation from Mr. Joshua Kidd, in which he takes the 
ground that the products of combustion from the 
boilers of steam fire-engines might be mingled with 
the exhaust steam, and advantageously applied to 
the extinguishment of fires; also, communications 
from George M. Van Nort, Commissioner of Public 
Works, one from Edward H. Tracey, Chief Engineer, 
and one from John I. Serrell, Consulting Engineer, 
in which the three latter gentlemen express a most 
decided opinion, backed up by what,seem to us the 
soundest reasons, against the proposed scheme of 
re-enforcing the water supply of New York City 
by water pumped and forced from the North River. 
An American paper comments on these suggestions as 
follows :— 

That gas may in some instances originate a fire 
by an explosion is undoubted ; but that in any marked 
degree it contributes to the general spread of great fires 
is not at all consistent with the conditions of the case. 
The common illuminating gas is not a supporter 
of combustion like oxygen, but simply fuel which 
develops in burning a definite amount of heat for a 
given weight. If it be mingled in certain propor- 
tions, either with atmospheric air or with pure 
oxygen, the mixture is highly explosive ; but, if the 
mingling and combustion are constant and simul- 
taneous, the result is a steady combustion, as in the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe or the ordinary gas-burner. 
Of course, when pipes are melted off by the direct 
action of fire, the gas must be ignited by the fire at 
the instant of escape, and consequently the effect is 
that of a large burning jet, and not an explosion. 
Instances may arise, however, where pipes are 
ruptured by falling walls, or where lead pipes are 
melted off by heat communicated through walls, 
without the direct contact of fire or heat sufficiently 
intense to cause ignition, in which case the escaping 
gas mingles with the air, and forms a compound 
which explodes whenever the fire reaches it. But 
these cases are the effect of the spread of the con- 
flagration, and cannot be, except under very rare 
conditions, a causefor it. It is, then, in the quality 
and quantity of gas as fuel, if at all, that it assists 
in the spread of conflagrations, and this, as can be 
easily computed, cannot by any flow possible 
through ordinary gas-pipes add very materially to 
the heat otherwise generated by the conflagration. 
We are compelled to look upon statements such as 
we find in the communication of Mr. Noyes, that 
“the Chicago fire was to a certain extent a gas- 
fire,” and that ‘the fire in Boston was, in fact, a 
gas-fire after the first beginning,” as based upon the 
assertions of observers who either observed inaccu- 
rately or who recount sensationally what they saw. 


In Mr. Kidd’s proposition to smother fires by the 
use of steam mingled with non-combustion-support- 
ing gases, although the communication shows some 
research and thought upon the subject, there are 
insuperable difficulties. | Water operates in two 
ways to quench fire :—First, it excludes the air by 
forming a coating over the surface of the burning 
mass, which prevents contact with the atmosphere 
until the coating is evaporated, and it also excludes 
the air by the volume of steam generated. Second, 
by rapid evaporation, the water thrown upon fire 
carries off the heat from the burning material. 


A fire may be temporarily smothered out by means 
of water; but, if there be heat enough remaining to 
evaporate the water, and above this a surplus of 
heat sufficient to cause combination with the oxygen 
of the air, combustion will be renewed so soon as the 
water is evaporated, 

It is this last important function of cooling by 
evaporation in which the great efficiency of water 
as apermanent and complete extinguisher consists. 


Smothering alone merely suspends combustion, 
which will be renewed the instant the air has access 
to the heated mass. Suppose, to illustrate, that it 
were possible to completely fill a burning building 
with non-combustible gas and steam so as to entirely 
exclude:the air, and to keep it so filled for any desi- 
rable length of time, combustion would be, of course, 
instantly arrested. But without the application of 
water it would be long before the mass would be so 
cooled as not to commence burning again as soon as 
contact with air should supply the necessary 
oxygen. To speak figuratively, the fire giant, when 
once fully developed, cannot be asphyxiated. Choke 


him as much as we may, strangulation only suspends | 


animation, and the instant we release his throat he 
springs up as vigorous as eyer. He is only dead 
when he is cold. 

But, aside from the preceding considerations, what, 
practically, are the exhaust steam and the products 
of combustion of a thousand fire-engines and boilers 
compared with the products of combustion in the 
conflagration itself, and the steam generated by the 
water thrown upon it ? 

From these considerations, it seems that fire can be 
combated by smothering or excluding the air only at 
the outset, and before it reaches any great propor- 
tions. Granting the paramount importance of 
keeping the fire at its origin confined from the air in 
the room where it originates as long as possible, and 
admitting the undisputed utility of fire-extinguishers 
and like devices, we shall still have to rely upon 
water as Nature’s great weapon to combat fire, and 
cooling by evaporation as the great element in its 
operation, not only for extinguishment, but for pre- 


vention. 
Si 


NEW THEATRE, ABERDEEN. 


ere building, erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, F.S.A., of London, was opened on Thursday 
week. The project was only started in the commence- 
ment of the present year, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of Captain Stevenson, of Viewfield, and 
several other influential gentlemen, who formed a 
limited company, the shares of which were so good 
and so liberally taken up that in May last contracts 
were entered into with the following tradesmen :— 


Mason work—Messrs. Peter Bisset & Son, Aber- 
deen, 

Concrete work—Messrs. Drake & Co., London. 

Carpenter work—Messrs. ,Warrack and Daniel, 
Aberdeen. 

Iron work—Messrs. James Garvie & Co., Aber- 
deen. 

Plumber work—Mr. Alexander Lamb, Aberdeen. 

Slater work—Mr. George Davidson, Aberdeen. 

Plaster work—Mr. James Morrison, Aberdeen. 

Glazier and painter work—Mr. Alexander Stephen, 
Aberdeen. 

Gas-fitting work—Mr. Thomson’s trustees, Aber- 
deen. 


The total amount of these contracts was upwards 
of £6,000, and the sums for decorations, special gas- 
work sun-burners, furnishing, and fittings, will make 
the total cost about £8,000. © 

The New Theatre occupies a site between Guild- 
street and Trinity-street, and is close to the South 
Parish School. The building is of a mixed Gothic 
character, and the front may be said to be generally 
built of granite and freestone. The ashlar work is 
of blue Rubislaw granite, and the dressings of white 
Kemnay granite and red Turriff sandstone. The 
capitals and string courses are composed of Newton 
freestone, and the fillings-in of the window arches 
are composed of Pether’s patent ornamental bricks, 
which in this case are of a yellow colour. The 
columns, which are six in number, and which are a 
very handsome feature of the entrances, are of 
polished Peterhead granite, and have been made by 
Messrs. Macdonald, Field, & Co. Attached to the 
main building, and extending towards the railway, 
is a wing which contains the dressing rooms, green 
room, band room, refreshment rooms, having on the 
ground floor a shop, and the entrance to the gallery. 
There are also separate entrances to the pit, boxes, 
balcony, and private boxes, there being in addition a 
large shop, with extensive cellarage, in the centre of 
the main building. Apart from the front, the other 
walls of the building have been constructed of con- 
crete by Drake’s patent apparatus. Many of the. 
other requisites of the building, such as the gallery 
staircase, &c., have been formed of this material, the 
wearing power of which is quite equal to our hardest 
granite. This, we are informed, is the largest 
building of the kind in which concrete has been used. 

The whole of the entrances are well lighted, and 
the access is all that could be desired. As we have 
said, the staircase to the gallery is of concrete, and 
the other staircases are in wainscot oak. In the case 
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of the balcony and private boxes, the staircase leads 


to a crush room, in which are ladies’ retiring roo mq 
: g rooms, 


hat and cloak rooms, &c. A lobby also leads into 4 


commodious refreshment-room, solely set apart for _ 


the occupants of the balcony and the private boxes, 
From the crush room, corridors lead to each side of 
the house, the proscenium boxes being communicated 
with by circular staircases from the balcony. The 
balcony is provided with Mr, Phipps’s chairs, which 
are made so as to turn up to give free access along 


each row of seats. The chairs are covered with hand- _ 


some crimson cloth. ‘I'he ordinary boxes are reached 
by a separate staircase, and this part of the house is 
also supplied with a refreshment-room. The front 


seats of the gallery are to be devoted to an amphi- E 


theatre. 


The stage and its appliances have been constructed - th 


in the most modern and scientific manner, Mr. T. : 
Rhodes, London, having had the active charge ofthis _ 
part of the work. The stage is 54ft. wide; thepro- 


scenium is 28ft. in width. The act drop is a paint- 


ing of the well-known “Silver Strand” of Loch 


Katrine, having an ornamental border, and was 


painted by Mr. George Gordon, scenic artist, London, — Br 


As to the interior of the building, we may state 
that the theatre is seated for 1,650, while there is 


accommodation for well up to 1,800. The galleryis 
seated for 700, the pit for 550, the boxes for 240, 
the ‘balcony for 100, and the private boxes from 8 
to 10 each; and it is stated that great pains have 


been taken, so that good views of the stage 
are to be had in every part of it, and that the 


gallery and the pit have been made with a slope 
sufficient to enable the occupants of each tier of 
segts to see easily over the heads of those in front 


of them. Further, we may mention, in regard to 


the decorations, that they are generally of a Greek 
and Romanesque character. Several of the com- 
binations of ornament are very elaborate, and the 
effect, as a whole, is exceedingly good. The pre- 
vailing colour of the decorations appears to be blue 
upon a dark cream coloured ground, while the dra- 
peries and chairs are of crimson. The walls of the 
pit, boxes, and gallery are covered with a handsome 
paper, having a gilt and red design upon an unob- 


trusive sage green ground. The balcony, which has 


three rows of seats, behind which is an. upper circle 
of six rows, projects over the pit, and the gallery 
) runs over the balcony to the front. The balcony 
front is an open trellis work of elaborate design, 
very richly gilt, and the lines of the baleony and 
gallery are continued upwards, and form one con- 
tinuous circle round the ceiling. The cornice is 
beautifully moulded, and decorated in gold and 
colours, and the ceiling itself is divided into eight 
semi-circular compartments, having a sun-light in 
the centre. There are three private boxes on each 
side of the stage, two on the balcony tier, and one 
on the pit level. These are divided by triplet 
columns, effectively decorated, and terminating with 
carved capitals. The proscenium is arched over, 
and there are also arches over the private boxes, 
the lunettes being filled with scenes from Scott's 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘‘ Marmion,” ‘The 
Lady of the Lake,” and ‘‘ The Lord of the Isles.” Al- 
together, the building is most comfortably fitted up, 
and we are quite safe in saying that there is not 
a more handsome or better finished theatre in Scot- 
land; indeed, we may state that itis one of the best 
of the many theatres that Mr. Phipps has constructed. 
Mr. Phipps himself, during the last week, superin- 
Aended the finishing of the work. Mr. Browne, of 
London, was clerk of the works. 


ge 
8. GILES’S CHURCH, DURHAM. 


I having been proposed to partially or entirely 
demolish St. Giles’s Church, Durham, the 


Architectural and Archeological Society of Durham 


and Northumberland, in October last, appointed a 
select committee, with instructions carefully to exa- 
mine and report upon the building, historically and 
architecturally, and to suggest a plan by which, with 
the least possible destruction of the existing fabric, 
the required increase of accommodation could be most 
effectually provided. The report of the committee so 
appointed has been issued, and from it we learn many 
interesting particulars of the history of the structure. 
The architecture of the church belongs to four 
periods: The Early Norman of Bishop Flambard; the 
Late Norman of Bishop Pudsey; the Early English 
period; and the Perpendicular of Bishop Langley. 
There can be no doubt that the existing nave is, at 
any rate in respect of its chief features, that built 
and dedicated by Flambard in 1112. The existing 
remains comprise the north, south, and part of the 
west walls, which are all of rough rubble work, 
seemingly without basement,  stringeourse, 
moulding. It is not clear whether the lower part of 
the tower is due to Pudsey or not, nor cau 
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the fact be satisfactorily determined till its 
arch and supports, now built up and hidden by a 
wall and gallery, are opened out. Though undoubt- 
edly early, the angle buttresses which constitute the 
only other strictly architectural features, seem ra- 
ther to belong to a somewhat later period—the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century. With this 
possible exception, the church seems to have con- 
tinued much as Pudsey left it. Nothing can be 
more dreary than the present aspect of the church. 
Neglect, bad taste, and mutilation have destroyed 
much of its pristine character. In reply to the 
question—“ Can the church be put into a thoroughly 
sound and efficient state, and, while retaining its 
chief features and interest, be so enlarged as to 
double the extent of its accommodation?” the 
Committee proceed to show that it can both be so 
restored, and also enlarged to the extent required, 
artistically and strictly after ancient precedents, The 
whole of the chancel, tower, and the greater part 
of the north wall of the nave, appear to bein a 
sound and good condition; these, therefore, should 
carefully be preserved, and the slight structural de- 
fects in them made good. The destroyed chan- 
cel arch should: be rebuilt. In the nave, a 
portion of the north wall towards the east 
seems to have been broken into and roughly 
rebuilt at some former period; it should be 
made uniform with the rest; or, perhaps, a small 
aisle, affording, accommodation for sixty children, 
might here be thrown out northwards, with an ad- 
joining vestry to the east of it. Flambard’s two 
windows on the north side of the nave should be 
opened out and glazed, the present doorway removed, 
and a porch constructed. The tower arch should 
be thrown open, the vestry cleared away, and the 
west window disencumbered of plaster and reglazed. 
The north side of the church is in sounder condition, 
and contains more features of interest than the 
south side; extension of the fabric could, therefore, 
be carried out with the best and happiest effect on 
the south side, whose one original feature remaining 
is the doorway. Here the capacity of the church 
might be increased indefinitely, with no further inter- 
ference than the removal of one of the walls, by 
throwing out a single broad aisle or lateral nave, 
subordinate to the existing one in height, but equal- 
ling or exceeding it in breadth, as might be found 
needful. Good precedents are cited in support of 
this recommendation. 
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LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


DUNBLANE Burtpinc Company (LIMITED).—A 
general meeting of this company was held last 
week, when a dividend of 5 per cent. was declared. 


Hantey.—The Staffordshire Potteries Economic 
Permanent Building Society held its eighteenth 
annual meeting on the 4th inst., at the Town Hall, 
Hanley. The manager read the yearly report and 
balance-sheet, which was unanimously adopted. The 
society has had a great accession of new members 
during the past year, by which it is in a position to 
advance sums from £50 to £2,000 on mortgages. The 
most remarkable circumstance connected with this 
very prosperous society is that it has never made a 
single loss since its establishment, and has been 
paying its members a compound interest of 7} per 
cent. 


MERCANTILE AND GENERAL PERMANENT BUILD- 
Inc Socrrry.—T his society held its seventh annual 
meeting on the 16th inst. The report presented by 
the secretary, Mr. J. H. Ginder, stated that the re- 
ceipts for the year 1872 amounted to £10,050 1s. 10d., 
which included £1,925 4s. 1d. for repayments of 
principal and interest on advanes made to borrowing 
members, and deposits to the amount of £905 Is. 
The amount advanced to members was £3,050, 
making a total sum of £21,837 10s. advanced since 
the formation of the society. The profit for the 
year was £1,071 10s. 3d., which, with £254 0s, 7d., 
the balance brought forward, made £1,325 10s. 10d. 
Out of this the expenses of management had been 
allowed and the members had been credited with 
the usual interest of 5 per cent., which absorbed 
£337 18s. 11d. and a bonus of 2 per cent., making a 
total dividend of7 per cent. was declared, leaving a 
balance to be carried forward. 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.—T he first annual meet- 
ing of the members of the Saltburn, Skelton, and 
Lofthouse District Terminating Benefit Building 
Society was held in the Ruby-street Hall, Saltburn, 
on Tuesday week. From the statement of accounts 
and the report, we gather that 648 shares, equal to 
£38,000, having been take up during the year, 88 
shares have been sold at premiums amounting to 
£648 3s, 4d., and advances had been made on 664 to 
the extent of £3,990. Theamount of profit actually 
realised is 2s, 3d. per share of £60, and the pro- 
spective profit is £1 per share. The accounts and 
report were unanimously adopted, and officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. Six shares were also 
ya at an average premium of £7 15s. per £60 
8 e. 


Civil Engineering. 


New Brince At Perpreoroucu.—A new bridge 
over the Nene at Peterborough has been opened. 
The design was prepared by the County Surveyor, 
in conjunction with Mr. Fowler, of London. 
The tender of Messrs. Handyside & Co., Derby, 
for £5,426, for the construction of the bridge, 
was accepted, the contract with that firm’ being 
entered into at Midsummer, 1871. The archi- 
tectural character of the bridge is of a compa- 
ratively modified type, necessarily so because of 
the pecuniary limits fixed by the two counties. 
It is a wrought-iron girder bridge, about 150ft. 
in length, and 30ft. in width, clear of parapets. 
It has three openings, the central opening being 75ft. 
in width, having a clear water-way from the ordinary 
water height of 9ft. 5in., and the two side openings 
are 37ft. Gin. in width. It is supported by four 
wrought-iron cylinders, which form four pillars with 
moulded caps. These cylinders are filled with con- 
crete, go down some 16ft. beneath the ordinary 
water-level, and stand upon the rock. They are dft. 
in diameter. The roadway is pitched with granite 
squares, resting on a bed of concrete. There is a 
footpath on either side paved with Yorkshire paving. 
These are within the parapets, and are supported by 
ornamental cantilevers attached to the main longitu- 
dinal girders. The parapets, which are ornamental, 
are terminated by eight stone piers, four on each 
sides, the piers having a pinnacled termination. The 
four central piers, which rise out of the four cylin- 
drical supports, are to be surmounted by gas lamps. 
Approximate list of the quantities of materials em- 
ployed in the bridge :—Ironwork, 165 tons ; diggings, 
771 cubic yards; concrete, 1,450 ditto; brickwork, 
1,180 ditto; stone curb, 12 by 6, 1,084ft. run; 
York landings, 2} thick, 3,772 square feet; granite 
cubes for roadway, 5,440 ditto; stone in piers, 
copings, bed-stones, &c., 2,186 cubic feet. On the 
panels of the cast-iron piers of parapets are to be 
placed the arms of the Lord-Lieutenants of the two 
counties. It has been decided to place the arms of 
the late Lord Southampton on the Northamptonshire 
side, as it was during his Lord-Lieutenancy the work 
was entered upon. The arms of the city of Peter- 
borough are to be carved on the panels of the stone 
piers at the Peterborough end. 

WanpswortH Bripce.—tThe long-felt want of a 
bridge across the Thames between those of Battersea 
and Putney—a stretch of two miles and a half—is 


now in a fair way of being supplied, substantial pro- 


gress having of late been made with the works of the 
Wandsworth Bridge. The bridge wascommenced in 
September, 1871; when completed it will directly 
connect the districts of Wandsworth and Fulham. 
The bridge is divided into five spans, one at each end 
of 113ft. 6in., and three in the stream of 133ft. 4in. 
each. The river {piers consist of wrought-iron 
cylinders 7ft. 6in. in diameter; they were lined with 
concrete for a thickness of 2ft. during construction, 
and were afterwards filled in with that material. Two 
of these cylinders form a pier, being connected to- 
gether transversely immediately under the platform of 
the bridge. The whole of the piers have been sunk 
into the London clay, and the cylinders have been 
carried up to the proper level ready to receive the gir- 
ders, the bedstones and bearing plates being all in 
place. The abutment piers on either side of 
river are of brickwork and masonry. There will 
a clear headway of 20ft. above Trinity high- 
water level at the centre of the bridge, the 
height being reduced to 14ft. at the abutments. 
When the work of sinking the cylinders commenced, 
an air chamber connected wlth pneumatic apparatus 
wasemployed. It was, however, subsequently aban- 
doned under the advice of Mr. Nicholls, the resident 
engineer of the bridge, in favour of divers, who 
worked inside the cylinders, clearing away the'soil at 
the bottom. The cylinders, being fitted with cutting 
rings and lined with concrete, were thus readily 
sunk, and in a more simple manner than by the 
pneumatic arrangement. In all cases the cylinders 
have been sunk to a depth of 14ft. into the clay, and 
have had a thick bed of concrete put in under them. 
The main girders of the bridge are of the lattice 
pattern, 12ft. deep, and connected at the ends so as 
to be continuous throughout. Over each pier will 
be an ornamental pedestal, carrying a cluster of 
three lamps. The ornamental cast-iron brackets 
which were to have filled in the angles formed by 
the undersides of the main girders, and the piers will 
not be used, their place being supplied by a foliated 
cap, which will be placed at the head of each 
column, and which will otherwise relieve the plain- 
ness of the structure. The main girders, which 
have a slight camber, are connected by cross 
girders placed 4ft. apart throughout the whole length 


of. the bridge, the cross girders, being riveted on to 
the upper side of the bottom flanges of the main 
girders, Upon the tops of the cross girders 6-in. 
timbers will be laid diagonally, and over these will 
come a longitudinal decking, upon which the maca- 
damised roadway and the paving will be laid. The 
width between the main girders is 30ft., of which 18ft. 
will be occupied by the roadway, and 12ft. by two 
footways of 6ft. each. At the present time the first 
span on the Surrey side of the river is complete, with 
the exception of some of the cross girders, and the 
first girder of the pair for the second span is nearly 
ready to be moved into position. The main girders 
are built up on a timber platform parallel with the 
line of the bridge, and when finished a portion 
of the platform at each end is removed, and two 
lighters, each fitted with raised stagings, are 
floated under the ends of the girder. As the tide 
rises the girder is lifted, and is then floated 
into position and placed on its bearing upon the 
piers. The approaches on the Surrey side consist 
of five brick archesof 20ft. span each, and another 
span of 20ft. carried by girders over a roadway. 
Beyond this the approach is carried for a distance of 
280ft. in solid bank. The greater portion of this 
work is completed. On the Middlesex side there 
are 420ft. of approach road all in embankment, and 
abrick arch of 30ft. span adjoining the bridge. The 
bridge is being erected from the designs of its en- 
gineer, Mr. J. H. Tolmé, by Messrs. De Bergue and 
Co., as contractors, under the superintendence of 
their engineer, Mr. Mallalieu, the contractor for the 
approaches being Mr. Bull, of Southampton. 


rs 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Sourn Kensryeron.—The annual distribution of 
prizes to the students of the South Kensington 
School of Art took place on Thursday week. Mr. 
Richard Burchett, the head master, read the report, 
which stated that at the second grade examination 
by written papers in geometry and perspective, and 
exercises in free-hand and model drawing, which 
took place in March last, 104 students ‘‘ passed,” 41 
obtained prizes, and 18 won admission to the schools 
at half fee by obtaining certificates of the second 
grade. At the third or highest grade examination 
18 students obtained teachers’ certificates, and since 
the last distribution of prizes 10 students had been 
recommended from these schools for admission to 
the Royal Academy. After stating that in addition 
to the regular prizes of the school others had been 
offered for competition by manufacturers for designs 
for plaster, for porcelain, &c., the report went on to 
show that the past competitions had led to practical 
results, inasmuch as excelling pupils had received 
remunerative commissions from West-end dealers in 
objects of fine art. The same document further 
stated that since the conditions of admission to the 
school had been revised in July, 1871, granting free 
studentship, there had been a falling off in the num- 
ber of students and the amount of fees paid by 
them for the year ending July, 1872. The total 
number of students was 765, and the amount of fees 
was £2,220 11s. Of this number there were 421 
males and 349 females; 195 were free students, and 
at the present time there were in the school 32 
students in training, 5 of whom were females, and 
14 national scholars who were being educated as 
designers. The gold medal was awarded to Miss 
Marianne Mansell for designs for lace. This lady 
also won a silver medal for a design of a toilet cover. 
The silver medals were won by Misses Maria Brooks, 
Isabella Camp, Matilda Goodman, Ellen Montalba, 
Emma C. Simpson, and Mary S. Wilson, and the 
the Queen’s prizes were taken by the Marchioness 
of Queensberry for a model of a head from life ; 
Misses Edith Julia Cowper, Grace Cruickshank, 
Harriette Cookes, Julia d’Adhémar, Margaret Méyer, 
Matilda Goodman, Harriette Montalba, and Lucy F. 
Sothern. To the male students the principal awards 
were made to Mr. Owen Gibbons, who took the gold 
medal for a modelled design for a shield; and Messrs. 
W. W. Oliver, W. R. Randall, J. J. Shaw, and T. 
W. Wilson each received a silver medal. Messrs. G. 
Payne and E. G. Reuter were awarded bronze medals, 
The Queen’s prizes were taken by Messrs. J. Bool, 
B. E. Bradwyn, G. D. Drummond, T. E. Gaunt, J. 
E. Lush, A. J. T. Pattison, A. J. Watkins, and J. 


Wormleighton. 
Se 


The Wesleyan Reform Chapel, in Brougham- 
street, Middlesbrough, has lately been reopened, after 
being entirely remodelled from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Hunter & Carr, architects, of Middlesbrough, 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has consented 
to contribute £723 (being half the cost) towards the 
purchase of houses in East-street, Hoxton, about to 
be removed for the purpose of improving the entranco 
to the High-street. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


ALTRINCHAM. — A new Unitarian Chapel was 
opened at Altrincham on Wednesday week. It has 
been erected by Mr. J. P. Cardwell, of Altrincham, 
from the designs of Mr. Thomas Worthington, of 
Manchester. “The interior consists of a nave 57it. 
long, and one aisle to the north, separated from it by 
five. arches with granite shafts, making a total width 
of 37ft. The east end is apsidal. The exterior of 
the building is plain but substantial, being faced 
with brick, and stone dressings round the entrance 
doorway and windows, the heads of which are filled 
with geometric tracery. The west end has two 
gables, and the roof is carried round the east end, 
having a large gilt cross at the apex of the apse. 
The chapel is “fitted with pitch pine seats for about 
225 adults and 40 children. Five handsome gas 
corone, suspended. from the roof, are the work of 
Messrs T. Thomason & Co, of Birmingham. The 
cost of the whole has been somewhere about £3,000. 


Hien Toynron.—The parish church of High 
Toynton was reopened after restoration on the 12th 
inst. The church has a nave 43ft. by 20ft., and a 
chancel 16ft. 9in. by 16ft. 10in., with vestry on 
north side of same. There is a tower, with an 
octagonal slated spire, at the south-west ‘angle, the 
lower story forming the porch. Sittings are pro- 
vided for 100 persons. The interior walls and the 
space between the rafters of the roof are plastered. 
The windows are glazed with tinted glass, except 
where some modern coloured glass from the former 
church has been introduced. For the south, east, 
and west windows stained-glass memorial lights have 
been designed. The designs were prepared by E. 
Christian, Esq., of London; and Mr. Young, of 
Lincoln, has carried out the work, 


Leamincron.—It has been decided to procure 
tenders for the immediate erection of the nave and 
transepts of a new church to be dedicated to S. Paul; 
the chancel to follow as soon as the funds will admit, 
The church is intended to accommodate 1,000 
persons, and has been designed by Mr. J. Cundall, 
architect, of Leamington. 


S. Marr’s Cuurcu, Lewisnam.—A reredos of 
Caen stone has been ‘erected in this church, the 
design of which comprises a centre portion of ‘three 
chastely-moulded arcades, embracing the width of 
the altar- -table, and pinnacled supports, richly 
crocketted, on either side, containing four niches for 
the reception of figures of the Evangelists, which it 
is proposed to carve in statuary marble, and insert 
when the funds permit. The middle compartment 
of the arcade is deeply recessed, and a statuary 
calvary cross on a gold ground placed therein, and 
above it is erected. a light and elegant tabernacle 
canopy, supported on four polished Peterhead shafts, 
with the angels Michael and Gabriel supported on 
pinnacles on either side. In the panels of the side 
compartments are carved, on a richly-diapered 
ground, the symbols of the Agnus Dei and the 
Pelican, and in the spandrels, the Dove and the 
Alpha and Omega. The whole is profusely carved, 
and has been carefully studied throughout with a 
view to its emblematical teaching. The whole of 
the work has been executed by Mr. George Whitting- 
ham, of Edward-street, Kennington Park-road, and 
designed by the architect of the building, Mr. 
William C. "Banks, of Gracechurch-street, who also 
had designed the scheme for filling the whole of the 
traceried windows with stained glass. The centre 
portion of the reredos was the munificent gift of 
— Lonsdale, Esq. 


“BUILDINGS. 


ABERDEEN.—A new theatre, called Her Majesty’s 
Opera House, has been opened at Aberdeen, 
under the management of Mr. Gomersal, late lessee 
of the Sheffield Theatre. In size the theatre is 
about as large as the Gaiety, which it somewhat 
resembles, though not so lofty, it having one tier 
less, and in that respect assimilates more to the 
arrangement of the Vaudeville. The architect is Mr. 
C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., of London; and the Aberdeen 
papers speak in the highest terms of the way the 
whole undertaking has been carried through by him. 
The theatre will hold about 1,700 persons. 


CAMBERWELL.—The new Vestry Hall at Cam- 
berwell, of which Mr. E. Power is the architect, is 
approaching completion. At the last meeting of the 
Camberwell Vestry it was resolved :—That the nine 
office doors, right and left of the corridor, be 
panelled with one sheet of ground plate glass each, at 
an extra costof £15. That the architect be autho- 
rised to obtain tenders for iron gas tubing and 
speaking tubes. That the Vestry Hall, two com- 


mittee rooms, staircase, corridor, and entrances hall 
be heated with hot-water pipes, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding £300. That the alternative estimate No. 2, 
for executing in Keen’s cement the whole of the 
plasterer’s s work, be adopted only to a height not ex- 
ceeding 4ft., thus effecting at least a saving on the 
contract sum. That the recommendation of the 
architect, to spend an additional sum of £200 beyond 
the present contracts, be granted for completing the 
ornamental decorations of the interior of the Vestry 
Hall, according to the designs submitted to the com- 
mittee. 


CLEVELAND.—A branch of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank has just been completed at Cleveland, 
from the designs of Mr. John Gibson, the architect 
to the Bank. The new building is Classic in style, 
and the masonry is of Stainton | freestone of a good 
colour. The principal room is 66ft. 6in. by 29ft. 
6in., and the height is 20ft., and is lighted by four- 
teen windows and three twenty-e eight jet sunlights. 
The floor is laid with Minton’s tiles. A lift communi- 
cates with the strong rooms below, the latter being 
fireproof, and fitted with skeleton iron shelves, &c., 
by Messrs. Chubb. By an ingenious contrivance 
the closing of the door of the principal strong room 
shuts off the gas. The ventilation of the building 
has been carried out by Mr. W. W. Phipson, C.E. 
The contractors were Messrs. Potter & Wilson, and 
Mr. William Glover was clerk of works. 


SCHOOLS. 


DrirrieLp.—At the ordinary meeting of the 
Driffield School Board, held on Thursday week, the 
seal of the Board was ordered to be aftixed to the 
contract for the erection of the new schools, and the 
date for the completion of the work was ‘extended, 
to the 1st October, instead of the 1st of July, as 
originally fixed, in consequence of the time which 
had since elapsed. The contractors are Messrs. 
Hewson Brothers. Messrs Hayton & Sons’ tender 
for supplying the heating apparatus for warming 
the schools, for £195, was accepted. 


————— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. The Editor respectfully requests 
that all communications should be drawn up as briefly 
as possible, as there are many claimants upon the space 
allotted to correspondence,] 

To OuR RuADERS.—We shall feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or’in progress in the provinces. 

All Letters should be addressed to the EDITOR, 31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.O. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J, PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for advertisements is 6d. per line, of eight 
words (the first line counting as two). Special terms ‘for 
series of more than six insertions can be ascertained on 
application to the Publisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 9d. per line. 

Advertisements for ‘Situations Wanted” are inserted 
at a charge of one shilling for the first twenty-four words, 
and sixpence for every succeeding eight words. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m.on Thursday. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 


NOTICE. 


It is intended to issue in future, in the First Week of 
Each Quarter, a ‘Large Number” of the BuILDING NEws, 
with a guaranteed circulation of 


Twenty Thousand Copies. 


Copies of these numbers will be forwarded to every 
Architect, Engineer, Builder, Contractor, and Surveyor in 
the United Kingdom, and to all in America, India, and 
the Colonies whose addresses can be obtained. 


Space will be reserved for a limited number of EXTRA 
ADVERTISEMENTS, the charge for which will be as follows: 
Whole Page........ £12 0 0| Quarter Page....... £4 0 0 
Half Page........... - 7 0 01One-eighthofPage 210 0 

Small Advertisements One Shilling per line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of 
insertions. 


The First QUARTERLY LARGE NUMBER will be issued on 
January 3, 1873, and all advertisements intended for 
insertion therein should at once be forwarded. 


Reczivep.—J. U. L.—J. G.—H. & F. B—C. J. S—J. Bo 
J. C.—B. G.—W. P. B.—T. W. G.—Arch. B.—R. C. Mi— 
J. O.—C. H. T.—The Derwent Foundry Company.— 
W. H. L.—G. E. 8.—J. F. & Sons. 

SURVEYOR.— We don’t know. 

“ SOLOMON SETSQUARE” next week. 

JAMES ROBINSON (Durham).—All we can do now is to 
promise that the Title-page Competition will be pro- 
ceeded with in time for the successful design to appear 
with the index of the next volume of the BUILDING 
NEWS. 

J. W. S.— Drawings intended for photo -lithography 
(originals or tracings), made especially for reproduction 
by this process, should have well-defined black lines, 
and should not be shaded with Indian-ink, or tinted 
with flat washes. Colours should be avoided ; smooth 
paper should be used; the drawing should be about 
twice the size of the intended lithograph, as the lines 
thin and sharpen by reduction. For materials for con- 
crete see back numbers of the Bumnpina NEWS, 


— Correspondence, 


——_—_>_—_- 
GRANITE AND MARBLE, 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


Srr,—I have not the slightest interest in proving 
that granite is a better or cheaper building material 
than marble. My only object in discussing this sub- 


ject with “E. G.” is to get at the truth. The discovery — 


of a perfectly fire-proof material will be invaluable. 
He contradicts my assertion that the average cost of 
marble is ten times greater than granite; but all the 
pooof he gives is that ‘he is certain of it.” I beg 
to refer him to Laxton’s “ Builders’ Price Book for 
1872.” At page 119 he will find that granite is 
quoted at 5s. 3d. per cubic foot, and at page 122 
that the several varieties of marble range from 12s. 
to 90s. per cubic foot. Thus the lowest price is 
more than double that of granite—the highest sixteen 
times greater. 


Further on, ‘‘ E.G.” says “‘it is impossible to work 


granite at all in such forms as modern necessities 
require, and refers, for example, to the capitals of 8. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, and goes on to say that as 
our American’ brethren do not find “ marble so costly, 
I am quite sure, as a practical man, that our business 
men in London will not refuse to bear the extra ex- 
pense, if any.” 
my letter carefully, he would have remembered that 
I expressly excluded such buildings as he refers to, 
as, in my opinion, unsuitable for granite, and I en- 
deavoured to show that its economical use depended 
mainly, if not entirely, on the style of architecture 
and of construction adopted. Iam very glad that 
our American cousins can build with marble, and not 
find it ‘‘ so costly,” but with the prices I have quoted, 
it is clear that we cannot, and as to “our business 
men in London,” my experience has always been 
that it is generally difficult to get them to agree to 
any extra expenditure for improvements on the or- 
dinary way of doing things. 

In conclusion, I have a proposal to make to 
“BE, G.” Lamstill sceptical, if not incredulous, about 
this American marble. I think there must be some 
mistake, for I find his ‘‘ eye-witness,” after the fire 
at Boston, tells us in one and the same breath that 
“he picked up a piece of marble as firm as when it 
was quarried,” and that the marble building “ stands 
erect, uninjured,” and that “the fagade has not a 
fissure in it.” These statements are, in themselves, 
contradictory, and somewhat shake my confidence in 
the witness. It is rather hard to be told that we must 
not believe our own eyes; but scientific men do tell 
us that they are not sufficient, alone, in judging of 
facts, and that careful investigation is necessary 
before we eyen attempt to draw conclusions. But 
to my proposal. Most of the Boston correspondents 
of the London newspapers sent home descriptions of 
the fire. Can “E.G.” give me the name and date 
of one in which this marble phenomenon is described ? 
It must have been the subject of universal com- 
ment, and I should think could not escape mention. 
In asking this I am not doubting the bona fides of 
the statement of his friend across the Atlantic for a 
moment; but, only, that all the circumstances have 
been stated. Possibly, for example, the marble 
building was a residence with little furniture in it, 
and had special advantages for its salvation in an 
early and ample supply of water ; while the adjacent 
granite buildings, on the contrary, were stores 
crammed with the most combustible materials. 

Before closing, I may remark that a casing of 
Scotch granite, one-eighth of the thickness of a brick 
wall, which I propose, would be tolerably, if not per- 
fectly, safe from destruction by fire. So far, all 
fires have shown brickwork to be the most en- 
during material, and as fires rage with the greatest 
energy inside buildings, my granite casing would, 
most likely, be amply protected. Moreover, London 
streets are wide, and public buildings are, in other 
respects, more or less fireproof.—I am, sir, 


Upper Sydenham. H. TRAVIs. 


ORGANS IN CHURCHES. 


Sir,—I think that it will not be a very great 
stretch of the imagination on my part to conclude, 
from the general tone of his letter, that your corres- 
pondent “‘X X.” is not a musician, and as my re- 
marks on the position of the organ in modern 
churches were based on assumptions from a musical 
point of view, it is to the wrong person that I am 
now responding ; ; but, nevertheless, I will, as he, 
endeavour to keep strictly to the subject. «xX, X 
says that it is “‘ fair to presume that architects who 
have practised ecclesiastical design for some years, 
and thrown their whole energies in the pursuit, are 
more capable of forming an opinion architecturally 


Now, if my correspondent had read — ; 
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and artistically of any fittings than an incumbent, 
or churchwarden, or an organ-builder.” The ener- 
getic architects he alludes to may be able to advise 
as to the “fittings;” but if they continued to be 
energetic for centuries, at the end of their practice 
they might be as ignorant of music as when they 
commenced, and if architects are ignorant of music, 
and.if the organ is an instrument that for its most 
effective display demands the result of musical study, 
why do not such architects take the advice of those 
competent and willing to give it—I allude to the 
organ-builders themselves” And why is the east end 
the “ proper place for the organ and choir”? It is 
not necessary to face music to be in a position to 
hear it. Isuggest to “‘ X. X.” that the organ being 
placed at the west end would afford good scope 
for artistic treatment. Let him imagine the organ 
at the west end in the centre, over, perhaps, the 
western entrance, boldly corbelled out, and with 
the soffit decorated on each side, galleries also pro- 
jected out and richly corbelled; these galleries to 
contain respectively the soprano and alto, and tenor 
and bass choristers. Could not the congregation take 
part in the services quite as well as when the organ 
was buried in a chamber at the east end? And an 
advantage thereby gained would be that the organist 
would not be so exposed, for the pedal operations 
are by no means graceful. “X. X.” speaks of 
¢ acoustics.” What would he think of the man who, 
when playing a cornet, conveyed the music to his 
audience through the interstices of a basket? Some 
people would perhaps like the softened melody; but 
a natural deduction would be that the man was 
slightly deranged ; and I maintain that the architect 
who orders the organ to be buried up in a chamber 
is more than slightly deranged. ‘X. X.” does not 
quite understand my meaning when I speak of the 
organ having, by the treatment I alluded to, lost 
30 or 40 per cent. of its value. Suppose that he 
bought a valuable musical-box, which was made to 
suit, as regards tone, a room of a certain size, and in 
which it would be heard to the very best advantage, 
and that he was compelled, .by circumstances over 
which he had no control, to place this musical-box 
jn an inner box of brick or stonework, would it or 
would it not lose any of its value, judging from 
effect produced ? 

I, as sincerely as ‘“‘ X. X.” hope that this, to my 
mind, important question will be taken up by com- 
petent authorities, for it may lead to the discussion 
whether or not it is just for architects to control 
other architectural adjuncts about which the ma- 
jority of them know as much as they do about the 
proper disposition of the organ.—I am, &c. 


Wil Ws 


THE OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 


Srr,—I do not know under what circumstances 
Mr. Roger Smith is lecturing, but I presume he is 
addressing the younger members of the profession ; 
if so I must protest against the advice he gives them 
with respect to the ownership of drawings. He says 
4“Tf the client asked for the drawings they should be 
given him; but, as a rule, they should not be offered 
to him.” Either the first advice is unwise or the 
second is dishonest. If the drawings are the pro- 
perty of the architect they should not be given up 
even if asked for; if they are the property of the 
client it is as dishonest to detain them as anything 
else he has paid for. 

This, however, is another instance of a want of 
mutual confidence between the architect and_ his 
employer, both of which I had hoped the Institute 
would have cleared up. ‘I refer to the vexed question 
of the supply of quantities. These are generally 
obtained from the measuring surveyor and charged 
to the builders. Why? Does it not look as if the 
architect was afraid of letting his employer know the 
expense of the assistance he is engaging, and if it 
were known that he would prefer escaping the 5 per 
cent. of the architect and the 2 per cent. of the 
surveyor by going to a builder direct for what he 
wants? Not that he gets what he wants ; but surely 
the proper course is that when the quantities are 
supplied they be charged to the employer. It would 
often help to keep down estimates. At present the 
quantity surveyor, being paid by the builder, may 
be said to be in his employ, and, therefore, will 
naturally prefer his interests. Besides, the higher 
the amount of the bill the better he is paid, as his 
charge cannot be reduced with the building ; on the 
cig mek any such reduction involves an additional 
ee. e 
But to return to the immediate subject of this 
letter: In what way or by what reason does an 
architect cease to hold a right over his drawings? A 
gentleman does not usually apply to an architect 
because he wants a set of drawings, but because he 
wishes for his professional assistance in building a 
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house or other structure. The architect renders this 
by making sketches to explain his proposals to his 
employer and preparing working drawings toexplain 
his intentions to the builder. He has as much right 
to retain his sketches as any other artist. An artist 
does not give up his preliminary sketches when paid 
for his finished picture, or a sculptor his clay model 
and plaster cast when he has completed his work in 
stone or marble. He has as much right to his 
working plans‘as the builder to the tools and plant 
by which he has been able to complete the structure. 

It is possible for a considerable amount of work 
to be done without any drawings at all; the architect 
going to the building and advising with the con- 
tractor during its actual progress. I have more than 
once done this, and with satisfaction, at any rate, to 
myself. If, then, I prefer explaining my views and 
intentions by the medium of drawings it is an affair 
between me and the builder, with which the employer 
has absolutely nothing to do. 

All this is, of course, apart from any special 
arrangement, whether made with the Government or 
an individual. A client may ask for a set of draw- 
ings, at the same time avowing that he has no im- 
mediate intention of building. Under such circum- 
stances it is understood by both parties what is 
required and what is being paid for; but few 
architects of position would accept these terms, as 
the drawings might be entrusted to the builder or 
some incompetent person at whose hands the repu- 
tation of the inventor would in all probability suffer. 
But it is objected that in the event of the work not 
being done, what has a client to show for his money? 
Assuredly nothing, any more than were he to consult 
a physician as to his health but not adopt the treat- 
ment he advises; or to his lawyer for some tedious 
and difficult negotiation and he allowed it to drop 
through. What an architect is paid for is the em- 
ployment of his time and the surrender of his skill, 
judgment, and experience. It is not his fault, but 
his employer’s, if all are thrown away.—I am, &c., 

A. B. 


DETAILS. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to endorse the remarks 
of your correspondent, “ E.,” as regards details. We 
certainly see too little progress in the matter of 
original and useful architectural detail. I mean good 
building construction tastefully expressed, and prac- 
tical. 

This arises in a great measure from the reticence 
of architects themselves, who are apt to forget the 
real uses of publicity in developing and improving 
“the true artistic graces of esthetic device,” upon 
which Professor Kerr so earnestly insists. 

Some time since you published excellent figured 
details to a good scale of Mr. Waterhouse’s new build- 
ing in Lincoln’s Inn-fields clear enough to work from 
if required; though I need not say how impossible 
it would be for any one but the architect himself to 
deviate from them with safety, they are none the 
less valuable to every student, and we ought to be 
thankful when a gentleman so eminent as Mr. Water- 
house gives us really serviceable working drawings, 
and I am sure that such a contribution to the general 
welfare is the reverse of injurious to the author bim- 
self. 

We want good examples of modern detail very 
much; applied to everyday wants and embodying re- 
cent improvements. Where are we to look for it if 
our leading men are reticent, and stow away good 
ideas on dusty shelves that ought to see the daylight? 

Now and then we get fitful glimpses of useful de- 
tail at the rooms of the Institute and Association, 
but the show is too varied and soon over to do much 
lasting good. 

Laxton’s details are getting old, and will not last 
for ever. Will no one dare the perils of publication, 
and give us something really useful.—I am, &e., 

W. H, Locxwoop. 


10, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., Dec. 21. 


MOUNTING DRAWINGS AND TRACINGS. 


Srr,—The long-winded article on this subject which 
you extracted from the Engineer appears to me to 
render what ought to be a very simple operation both 
difficult and expensive. I am not a ‘““mounter,”’ nor 
accustomed to this work; but, some time ago, having 
a quantity of large tracings to mount, I proceeded as 
follows:—Attaching to the walls of a room (which, 
luckily for my purpose, were stained and varnished 
boarding) sufficient blind holland for the whole of the 
tracings, by means of, tin tacks, I then well wetted the 
holland, and afterwards proceeded to paste the backs 
of tracings and affix them to the holland in precisely 
the same manner asa paper-hanger or bill-sticker would 
do. I found this plan answered admirably. I required 
no help, and it was finished in a very short time, 
without a crease or a pucker. When dry, they were 
taken down whole, and separated as required. I con- 


sider it a mistake to have the holland in a horizontal 
position when mounting, and if varnished walls are 
not available, drawing-boards can easily be suspended. 
—I am, &¢., FACILITAS. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF ARCHITECTS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 

Srr,—Has the spasmodic wail ended? Have the 
mutineers thrown up the sponge in despair, and gone 
back to their present meagre fleshpots with a sigh? 
Do they forget that the chains of such mutineers are 
but riveted the stronger, that if the slave would be 
free he must strike on, strike ever? Every one must 
be aware that this is no question of paying for ability ; 
the past and present “‘ strikes” neither have been, nor 
are, actuated by any such motive, but by the sterner 
one of obtaining the three common essentials—bed, 
board, and washing. Assistants may rest assured that, 
so long as they lack the common sense and spirit to 
assert themselves, so long will the principals of the 
profession pocket the premiums with scanty thanks, 
let the fleeced ones pick up what crumbs they can 
during their four or five years’ apprenticeship, and 
then generously allot them twenty white shillings per 
week as a sop for all their sorrows. We have looked 
in vain, forthe last three weeks, for a manifestation of 
that shoulder-to-shoulder spirit that generally animates 
the oppressed. We read daily of meetings held by the 
“Amalgamated Society of Carpenters” and other 
trades, and now and then of the “ Association of 
Engineers’ Draughtsmen and Foremen ;” but where, 
pray, is the ‘‘ Association of Architects’ Assistants” ? 
Where, we wonder, its ‘local habitation”? Are we 
to continue to bend the knee in mute homage before 
the closed doors of the Royal Institute, and that aristo- 
cratic chip of the old block, the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and feed our mental and corporal man with the 
words of wisdom that emanate from each? We fear 
the honey that slowly leaks from these select institu- 
tions will do but little to clothe the minds or the 
physical bodies of poor assistants. Suppose they try 
for once what they themselves can do, and organise & 
society for mutual support and education, we feel sure 
hundreds would join it; and, if conducted in a spirit 
of manliness and brotherly love, would very soon 
improve, not only their worldly position, but, what is 
of far more consequence to themselves and their prin- 
cipals, their mental powers. There is but little good 
in grumbling in professional journals, even though 
uhey be as unbiassed and high-toned as the BUILDING 
News: we must do as men do—act; and, in conclu- 
sion, we would counsel assistants to remember that, ‘if 
we assist ourselves, others will assist us; and if we 
respect ourselves, others will do likewise.”—I am, &c., 

A BROTHER. 


THE PROPOSED KNOX MEMORIAL AND “THE 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN.” 


Srr,—There is at present in Edinburgh such a great 
idea of doing something so grand, artistic, and costly 
in monumental honour to the memory of John Knox 
that the one only likely spot where such can for that 
purpose be effectively erected is likely to be neglected, 
at ‘The Heart of Midlothian,” where almost every 
visitor expects to see some memorial to the Reformer 
near his grave, placed at the open space west of 
S. Giles’ Church, where he last preached. May the his- 
toric heart of Midlothian be honoured as the site of 
this tardy testimonial to the memory of the champion 
of sound principle, by way of contrast to that memo- 
rial set up in the neighbouring square, seemingly at 
variance with all the cherished associations of the place, 
except the modern exterior of S. Giles and the Classic 
Law Court buildings, which may be supposed in keep- 
ing with the statue of Charles II.— 

6 ‘ . the King 
Whose word no man relied on, 
Who often said a foolish thing 
But never did a wise one. 
Strange anomaly to visitors that this is the only votive 
memorial near the lowly grave of Knox. Surely, no 
huge tower, however grand, on any site could vie with 
an artistic memorial gem of Medieval design placed 
near S. Giles in the shape of a bronze canopied statue 
of Knox ona pedestal of yranite, with statues of the 
good Regent Murray, George Wishart, George Bucha- 
nan, or placed around the base of the monument.—I 


am, &c., : J. 
—_}—— 


CHIPS. 

The Receivership of the Northern Estates of the 
Crown, vacated by the decease of Mr. Higgins, has 
been conferred upon Mr. E. J. Smith, of Whitehall- 
place, Vice-President of the Institute of Surveyors. 

Bronwylfa Hall, Rhosllerchrugog, the new seat of 
Mr. Evans, of Liverpool, has just been completed, 
from a design by Mr. Clark, architect, of Liverpool ; 
Mr. Ludlow, of Liverpool, being clerk of the works. 

Mr. G. W. Reid, Keeper of Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum, has nearly finished “A 
History of the Print-Room of the British Museum, 
with Some Accounts of its Contents and Keepers,” 
with illustrations. 

Signor Grattoni, the well-known Italian engineer, 
and one of the contractors for the Mont Cenis rail- 
way, is seriously ill. 

Dr. Gray has lately presented to the British 
Museum a large picture of the temporary room, built 
for the reception of the marbles of the Parthenon, 

| painted by Mr. Archer in 1819. 
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Iulercommunrication, 


— 
QUESTIONS. 


[2733.J}—Chimney Stacks.—Will any of your 
many practical readers inform me the proper size of a 
chimney stack (say 200ft. high) to carry smoke from 
three boilers 24ft. long by 7ft. diameter? My own 
idea is (say) 5°6in. diameter at top and 15°6in. at bottom, 
built thus : Dividing the height by 4 into portions of 
50ft., the first 50 with 25in., the second 50 with 20in., 
the third 50 with 15in., and the fourth 50 with 10in. 
walls.—A CONSTANT READER. 

[2734.]—Price of Joiner’s Work.—Will any one 
please inform me whether there isa book published 
giving an account of what joiner’s work should cost 
Qabour only, exclusive of fixing), at the London rate 
of wages >—GOSPORT. 

[2735.]—Fixing Glass Letters on Glass.— 
Would some one practically informed tell me the best 
cement to be used for this purpose, and also the best 
way, or a gcod way, of doing the work in a workman- 
like manner ?—O. B. D. 

[2786.]—Polishing White Wood.—Will . some 
one inform me of the modus operandi of polishing white 
wood, such as lime and apple, and could he also at the 
same time give me a recipe for white varnish ?—S. C. 

[2737.|—Darkening Walnut.—Would any one 
inform me how I may darken solid walnut? I want it 
so as to leave the grain of the wood quite clear, but 
darker.—S. P. 


[2738.]—Colours for Paper Stainers.—I should 
be obliged if some one would inform me of the 
names of manufacturers who supply these.—JAMES 
HILLYARD. 

[2739.|—Steam Power for Street Tramways. 
Can any one inform me whether steam has yet been 
used to propel cars on street tramways? If so, where ? 
—S. T. C. 


REPLIES. 


[2729.J—Villa by J. K. James.—One chimney 
breast rests upon the wall between butler’s pantry and 
serving lobby, the other on the strong beam which 
carries the wall, the lines of which should haye been 
dotted on plan.—J. Kine JAMES. 


[2731.]—Best Work on Cemetery Memorials. 
—A good work on cemetery memorials is published 
by Cox & Son, 25, Southampton-street, Strand, price 

, 6d.—G. A. H. 
——___<_—____. 


LEGAL INTELLIGEN CE: 


Tur Master BvuILDERS AND THE LONDON 
CARPENTERS.—It will be recollected that one of 
the clauses in the agreement signed between the 
Master Builders’ Association and the carpenters and 
joiners, in October last, expressed that 84d. per hour 
should be the standard rate of wages for skilled men 
in London. A case came before the judge in the 
Southwark County Court last Saturday, in which a 
joiner, named Jepps, sued a master builder of the 
name of Jocelyn for 1s. 7d., being the balance 
between 8d. and 83d. per hour for 39 hours’ work. 
The defendant pleaded that he had several men 
‘working for him at 4d. per hour less than the standard 
rate of wages, and further declared that he was not 
bound by the agreement with respect to the advance 
in wages, as he was no party toit. The judge said 
no master builder could plead ignorance of the 
agreement, and if he wished men to work for him for 
8d. or 7d. per hour he must make a special agree- 
ment to that effect. As there was no agreement of 
that nature with the plaintiff he should give judg- 
ae for the amount claimed, with costs, in all 

Ss. - 


ACTION AGAINST A BvinpER.—Ruppock ». 
Rotpu.—In this case (heard in the Bloomsbury 
County Court on the 18th inst., before the judge, 
Lake Russell, Esq.) the plaintiff, a publican, sought 
to recover £35 11s. 9d. for a breach of contract 
alleged to have been committed by the deféndant, a 
builder, of 23, Upper Baker-street, W. The plain- 
tiff was the owner of a lodging-house, 7, Seymour- 
place West, and he contracted with the defendant, 
by specification, to do certain repairs and alterations 
in the house, the price agreed upon being £125. ‘he 
defendant did some portion of the work, and received 
on account £105, the plaintiff not knowing the pre- 
cise amount of work done. The defendant then 
suddenly, without giving any reason, withdrew his 
men from the work, and did not complete his con- 
tract. A surveyor was then called in by the plain- 
tiff, who estimated the amount of work done by the 
defendant at £69 8s. 2d. The action was brought to 
recover the sum of £35 odd which had been over- 
paid. Mr. Furnish, a surveyor, and Mr. Barker, a 
a builder, gave evidence in support of the plaintiff’s 
case. ‘The defendant said he had agreed with the 
plaintiff to do the work on condition that the whole 
of the tenants left the place. The promise of the 
plaintiff that the tenants should quit the place was 
not fulfilled, and the defendant, therefore, gave notice 
to the plaintiff that unless he complied with the 
terms of the agreement he should throw up the con- 
tract, as the tenants in the houses retarded the 
workmen and injured the work when done. He 
had done extra work not in the specification, for 


which he claimed about £14. Mr. Chippendale, a 
surveyor, said his valuation of the work done by the 
defendant was considerably above Mr. Furnish’s 
estimate. His Honour thought the plaintiff was only 
entitled to recover £14 5s., for which amount he 
gave judgment. 


IMPORTANT CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 


-Buitpine ActT.—An important case affecting the 


mode in whichthe owners of property are entitled to 
enclose it was heard at the Marylebone Police-court 
on the 16th inst., before Mr. D’Eyncourt. The 
Vestry of Marylebone sought to compel Mr. Bishop, 
an owner of property in Queen’s-road, S. John’s- 


wood, to remove a wall which he had constructed | 


round a portion of his property. Mr. Greenwell, the 
Vestry Clerk, in opening the case for the parish, said 
that a summons was heard before Mr. D’Hyncourt 
last year in respect to building certain shops in 
Queen’s-road, 8. John’s-wood, next the Marlborough- 
road railway station, beyond the line of frontage, 
and he (the magistrate) then granted an order to 
demolish so much of such buildings as were before 
ths line set out by the Superintending Architect to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, being 21ft. 6in. 
from the pavement, and that order having been com- 
plied with by the shops being built within the general 
line approved of by the magistrate, no complaint 
arose as to them ; but defendant had erected at the 
east end of the shops a structure or wall 11ft. 8in. in 
height, and 11ft. 6in. beyond the prescribed line, but 
upon his own ground, which obscured the prospects 
from the adjoining villaand destroyed the uniformity 
of the road; the structure might itself be called a 
wall only, but it was evidently constructed with an 
ulterior object.—Mr. Bishop, the defendant, stated 
that the wall was not a building, and that he con- 
sidered it only a fence wall, the same as all the 
houses in Queen’s-road had surrounding their pro- 
perty, the only difference being that it was rather 
higher.—Mr. Browning, the surveyor tothe Vestry, 
was examined, and said that he had served notice on 
Mr. Bishop not to continue the building of the wall; 
but it had been completed in spite of such notice ; 
that the walls enclosing the property in the same 
road were about dft. in height, and not at all resem- 
bling the structure in question.—Mr. Snowdon, the 
occupant of the villa adjoining the property, gave 
evidence of the injury occasioned by the wall, and 
as to the description of dwarf walls generally enclos- 
ing the gardens in the locality—The magistrate, 
after reading the Act, said the question was whether 
a person had not a right to enclose his own property 
by a wall, and of the same character as the garden 
walls in the road except as to height, but he was 
inclined to order the demolition of so much of the 
wall as would leave about 5ft., which would bring 
it to about the same height as the adjoining wall.— 
Mr. Greenwell submitted that the Act of Parlia- 
ment required that the order should beto demolish the 
whole structure.—After much argumentas tothe con- 
struction of the Act of Parliament and the particular 
purpose for which the structure erected could be 
devoted and was intended to serve hereafter, Mr. 
D’Eyncourt told Mr. Bishop he must decide 
against him, and sign an orderto demolish so much 
of the wall as projected beyond the line of frontage 
within six weeks’ time. He would, however, grant 
a case for the Queen’s Bench if Mr. Bishop upon 
consideratiou should desire to proceed further. 


DIsPUTED CONTRACT FOR GiRDERS.—In the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, before Mr. Justice 
Archibald and a special jury, Bergheim vy. The 
Darleston Iron Bridge Company, Limited, was tried. 
This was an action to recover the difference between 
the contract price and the sum actually paid for a 
number of iron girders to be used in the building of 
the Manchester new Town Hall. The defendants 
denied their liability. The plaintiff was an iron mer- 
chant in London, and the defendants carry on 
business in Shropshire. In June, 1871, the defend- 
ants entered into a contract to supply the plaintiff 
with the wrought-iron girders required in the build- 
ing of the Manchester new Town Hall at £12 15s. 
per ton, Iron had risen since very considerably ; and 
as the works at Manchester were at a stand for 
the want of the wrought-iron girders, the plain- 
tiff had been obliged to procure them elsewhere at a 
cost of £24 per ton, and it was for the difference 
between the two prices that this action was brought. 
The defence was that there was no specified time as 
to the delivery, and the question for the jury was 
whether the girders had been delivered within a 
proper and reasonable time.—Mr. Sherlock, the 
managing director of the works, stated that from 
December last up to the present time he had had great 
difficulty to contend with in reference to obtaining 
labour, and there had also been strikes in the iron 
districts\—The learned Judge said such evidence 
could not be received. It was no answer to the 
action.—Mr. Murphy proposed to use it to show that 
the goods were being supplied in a reasonable time, 
having regard to the then state of the trade.—The 
Judge said the difficulties which an employer had 
with his men in consequence of strikes was no 
answer to an action like this.—Mr. Murphy said that 
if the girders were to be provided by a certain time 
there would have been the usual clause in the con- 
tract providing against strikes.—The Judge said that 
evidence could not be received.—The witness stated 


that in the course of the correspondence he men- | 
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tioned £4 per ton as the increased price, but he did 
not make it a condition for the delivery of the gir. 
ders. He was prepared to deliver them as early ag 
they were delivered by the Horsley Company, who 
afterwards supplied them; but they were unable, 
from the then state of the labour market, to supply 
them before the Ist August last, when the plaintiff 
refused delivery. In fact at that time they were 
ready. It was then contended that if the plaintiff 
could recoyer, he could only obtain the difference in 
value from the 1st of August, and not between the 
contract price and that afterwards paid. The jery 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages, £250, 


SMETHURST ». BECKETT.—This was an action _ 
heard in the Court of Common Pleason the 17th — 
inst., before Mr. Justice Grove and a common Be 
to recover a sum of money said to have been received 
by the defendant to the plaintiff's use. The case for 
the plaintiff was that he, in connection with Mr 
Lacy, was engaged by a Mr. Hodges to build in 
Ludgate-circus, and the defendant, an auctioneer 
and estate agent, was employed in the same matter 
The defendant employed the plaintiff to erect upon 
the site of the proposed buildings seats to view the 
royal procession to 8. Paul’s on Thanksgiving Bee 
The seats were letin defendant’s name, and he paid 
for their erection. Subsequently he was employed — 
by the plaintiff to sell the materials, and it was to 
recover the price of them that the action was brought. 
The defence was that the defendant had throughout — 
acted only as the agent of Mr. Hodges, and had ine — 
curred no personal responsibility. He was acting — 
for Mr. Hodges when he employed the plaintiff to 
put up the seats, and it was by Mr. Hodges’ direc- — 
tion that he afterwards sold the materials. It was — 
true that the erection was christened “Beckett’s — 
Grand Stand,” but this was because Mr. Hodges did — 
not wish his own name to appear. The jury found — 
for the plaintiff for the amount claimed—#£84 4s, q 


THAMES EMBANKMENT COMPENSATION CLAIM, — 
— RosHeR v. THE METROPOLITAN BoaRD OF — 
Works.—This case, tried at the Sheriffs’ Court, — 
Red Lion-square, before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell 
and a special jury, on the 19th inst., was a compen- 
sation claim by Messrs. Rosher, cement merchants, — 
&e., Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, for their premises re- q 
quired by the Metropolitan Board of Works. The — 
claim in the proceedings was stated at £16,7413s. A 
special jury was empanelled, and proceeded to — 
Chelsea to take a personal view of the property to be — 
taken for the Thames Embankment, On their re- 4 
turn, Mr. Hawkins asked for a little time to consult, 
as some days might be saved by an arrangement. — 
Counsel and surveyors on. both sides conferred . 
together as to the amount to be given. Mr. Haw- — 
kins informed the Court and jury that hewas happy — 
to say thata long investigation had been spared. A 
verdict for £8,001 would be recorded. Mr. Under- 
Sheriff Burchell directed the jury to return a verdict 
for the sum agreed upon by the learned counsel. 
A verdict was accorded for £8,001, and it was under- 
stood that the additional £1 was awarded in order 
to carry costs to the claimants. 


VicE-CHANCELLORS’ CouRT.—THE MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY Vv. THE METROPOLITAN BoaRD Or 
WorkKS—THE METROPOLITAN BoARD oF WoRKS 
vy. THE MARQUIS Or SALISBURY.—The hearing of — 
these cross-suits was commenced on Monday week — 
concluded on Tuesday. The bill in the first suit 
prayed an injunction to restrain the defendants in it 
from continuing to obstruct the Marquis, his lessees, 
and tenants of houses and premises in Cecil-street 
and Salisbury-street respectively from full and free — 
rights of communication and acces and egress at all 
times to and from the land reclaimed and enclosed 
by the defendants under the provisions of the Thames 
Embankment Act, 1862, and, in particular, to and 
from the Embankment roadway; that the defendants 
might be decreéd to provide and construct such con- 
venient means of communication as by section 62 of 
that Act was required to be provided and constructed 
by them ; for damages, and further relief. The bill 
in the second suit prayed an injunction to restrain 
the Marquis from prosecuting an action at law, com-— 
menced by him against the Board, for recovermg a 
sum of £10,645 1s. 11d., and from commencing any 
other action for the same sum, or any part thereof, — 
or otherwise concerning the matters in that. pill 
mentioned. The substantial object of the Marquis’s 
suit was to compel the Board to construct a carriage- 
road between the roadway of the Embankment and 
the land, called the low-level land, at the bottom of 
Cecil and Salisbury-streets. The land lies between 
two lanes—Ivy-bridge-lane and Cartney-lane—and 
is considerably below the level of the adjoining ‘ 
streets. In former times it had communicated with 
a wharf, and a public-house and a number of houses _ 
were built on it. The wharf had been swallowed up 
by the Thames Embankment, and the houses and 
land now lie between the bottom of Salisbury and 
Cecil-streets on the one side, and the Embankment 
on the other. That part of the Embankment has 
been laid out as a garden, surrounded by railings, 
and with gates which are locked at night; and it 
was across that garden that the Marquis wished to 
compel the Board to make the road in question. In 
the course of the dispute which arose between the — 
parties, a reference was made to Mr. Horsey, a8 — 
arbitrator, to assess the damage done to the Marquis ie 
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rtv by the works of the Board, and in May, 
prore Mr. = sles awarded thesum of £10,645 1s. 11d. 
as compensation for the injury done to the inherit- 
ance of the property. That sum was to be ultimately 
dealt with by this Court, and was apportioned thus— 
£8,875 for such injury, and £1,770 1s. 11d. for in- 
terest thereon. The Marquis insisted that that 
award did not include the carriage access which, by 
the 62nd section of the Act of 1862, the Board was 
ponud to provide, and contended that the question 
of such carriage access being provided for never was 
properly before the arbitrator. The Board, on the 
other hand, argued that the compensation awarded 
would not have been so great had not all the claims 
of the Marquis been regarded by the umpire. The 
Marquis then sued the Board at law for the money, 
and they paid it into court. On the 19th of January 
last the Marquis moved for an injunction in the 
terms of the prayer of his bill, which was refused, 
principally on the ground that the Marquis’s right to 
it depended on the proper construction of the 62nd sec- 
tion of the Act of 1862, and that that was a matter for 
the hearing of the suits.—Mr. Eddis, Q.C., and Mr. 
W. W. Karslake appeared for the Marquis; Mr. 
Greene, Q.C., and Mr. C. Hall appeared for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. They insisted that 
the Marquis could not sue both at law for the money 
and here for the roadway; that he had no right in 
the carriage-way; but if he had, his action at law 
must be stopped.— The Vice-Chancellor said, after the 
fullest reconsideration of this case, he retained the 
opinion expressed by him on the motion for the 
injnnction—viz., that the right of access reserved 
by the trustees was intended to be for the tenants of 
the houses in Ceciland Salisbury streetsrespectively, 
and not the occupiers of the Marquis’s property 
generally. ‘The means of communication to be pro- 
vided were for those owners and occupiers only, 
which was an important consideration in the con- 
struction of the latter part of the section. With 
respect to that it was necessary to advert to the state 
of things before that Act was passed. The words 
of it were, no doubt, vague and undefined enough to 
apply to a footway or a roadway. But the position 
of things prior to the Act of 1862 was regulated by 
the Act of George III., anda plan which had been re- 
ferred to in the arguments. Looking at those, it could 
not be said that in 1862 the owners and occupiers 
of houses in Cecil-street and Salisbury-street had 
any claim toa wheelway to the road to be made, 
and the 62nd section of the Act of 1862 did not in- 
erease their existing rights. On the whole case. he 
thought the Marquis was wrong, and the Board 
right, in their contention. But the Marquis might 
desire to appeal, and to enable him to do so as soon 
as possible, the decree should be (and on the two 
suits it was finaily taken)as follows :—Declared that 
the right of communication, access, and egress, by 
the 62nd section of 25 and 26 Vic., cap. 93, reserved 
to the Marquis of Salisbury, his heirs and assigns, 
and his and their lessees and tenants of houses and 
premises in Cecil-street and Salisbury-street respec- 
tively, with right of communication, access, and 
egress repectively, for foot-passengers only; then, 
having regard to that declaration, decree in terms of 
the second paragraph of the prayer of the Marquis’s 
bill, with liberty to apply, and the costs of the suit 
up to the hearing to be paid by the Marquis. The 
Court also directed the second suit to be stayed, and 
the £10,645 1s. 11d. to be returned to the Board of 


Works. 
EEE 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


SwarrHamM.—The inhabitants of Swaffham have 
just erected a tomb, near the north gates of the 
churchyard, in memory of the late vicar. The tomb 
is of Portland stone, in several pieces, the design 
being furnished by Mr. Phipson, of Norwich. On 
the plinth rests a slab 10in. in thickness,on the edge 
of which, which is bevelled, isan inscription. On the 
sides are representations of various flowers, carved 
by Mr. Barrett, of Norwich. These flowers number 
sixty-four in all, namely, twenty-three on each side, 
and eight on either end. Above this stone is another, 
shaped out, with across roll at the top. The tomb is 
surrounded by aniron railing. The work has been 
executed by Mr. James Heyhoe, of Swaffham. 


Tue Brunet TEsTIMONIAL.—The Brunel Testi- 
monial Committee, whose purpose it is to erect a 
memorial statue in honour of the designer of the 
Great Hastern, have submitted various designs to 
the Board of Works for the erection in the Gardens 
at the east end of the Temple-station. The con- 
sideration of those has been placed in the hands of 
the Engineer of the Board, who reported to the 
— Committee, who now recommend that the 

runel Testimonial Committee be permitted to erect 
a pedestal of the ordinary character, without a 
screen, for the statue of the late Mr. Brunel, the 
design for such pedestal being previously submitted 
to the Board for approval. 


——_e—___ 


Mr. Edward Armitage was on Monday night 
elected a Royal Academician in the place of Mr. 
H. R. Pickersgill, lately retired. Mr. J. Durham, 
A.R.A., was next to Mr. Armitage in the ballot. 
The election for Associates will take place in 
January. 


Ow Oiiice Table, 


Sa 


Ting Pavements. —Mr. Henry C. Webb, of 
Rainbow-hill, Worcester, has forwarded to us a copy 
of his new pattern-book and a sheet of designs, 
together with some specimens of the tiles themselves. 
The arrangement of the pattern-book and sheet is 
neat and artistic, calculated to afford to purchasers a 
comprehensive means of selection in the choice of 
designs, many of which are novel and good. For 
the convenience of customers, Mr. Webb has adopted 
one standard price for all—5s. 6d. per superficial 
yard. The sample tiles are excellent both in quality 
and colour. By the use of alittle six-sided box, 
which holds five miniature tiles, Mr. Webb is able 
to send his samples anywhere through the post for 
two stamps, and architects and builders will do well 
to avail themselves of this facility. 

Crropatrra’s Neepie.—Mr. John Dixon writes : 
—‘ The removal of this fine obelisk from Alexan- 
dria, and its erection on the Thames Embankment, 
has lately been mooted. I have just returned from 
Egypt, where I am constructing an iron bridge 
across the Nile, and I had the curiosity when there 
carefully to examine the position of the monolith, 
and to survey the adjoining foreshore. I need not 
trouble you with the details, but simply give you 
the result of my estimate, as a guide to those in- 
teresting themselves in the matter. There are no 
difficulties in the way, and the obelisk may be 
shipped, brought to England, and erected on the 
Embankment for £15,000—not a great sum for the 
acquisition of so ancient a monument.” 


New York Exurpition or SKETCHES OF ALL 
Narrons.—Arrangements have been made to hold 
an International Exhibition of sketches and water- 
colour drawings, in New York, on the 1st February 
next year, under the control of the, Council of the 
National Academy, and it is proposed that it should 
be held annually. The council of the National 
Academy have agreed to the proposals made at the 
request of numerous artists in England, and are 
now prepared to receive any works of merit, either 
water-coloured drawings of sketches in black and 
white, to be exhibited simultaneously with their 
own works, the Council having courteously placed at 
the disposal of British and foreign exhibitors for 
that purpose some of the best rooms in the new 
National Academy. The Council have undertaken 
the charge of all works sent for exhibition, as well 
as the transaction of any business connected with 
them. No pictures can be received in London for 
transmission to New York after the 1st proximo. 


A SEWER on Frre.—On Friday last at the meet- 
ing of the Vestry of S. George’s-in-the-East, the 
surveyor reported that on the 16th inst. he sent a 
man named Gooch into the Cable-street sewer for 
the purpose of discovering the cause of the stoppage 
of a drain. The man had just entered the sewer 
when he was heard to ery out, and the surveyor, 
fearing something wrong, sent another man down. 
The latter directly called out that the sewer was on 
fire, and further assistance was obtained. Gooch 
was dragged out severely burnt. The necessary 
measures were then taken and the fire was extin- 
guished. It appeared that immediately the man 
entered the sewer he was surrounded with flame, 
and, crying out as loud as he could for assistance, 
he, with great presence of mind, dashed the lamp 
which he was carrying into the water and flung 
himself down upon his face. This doubtless saved 
his life. From the strong smell of petroleum, the 
surveyor was led to examine the premises of Messrs. 
Pinchin & Johnson, oil refiners, which are close to 
the scene of the accident. He there found that two 
petroleum tanks had been leaking unobserved into 
the drain, and the petroleum had thus found its 
way into the sewer. ‘The surveyor thereupon 
directed that receivers should be constructed under 
the tanks, and made other arrangements to prevent 
the recurrence of a similar accident. 


Tumutt Exprniorations In AyrsHire. — On 
Tuesday night, Mr. J. S. Phené, of London, de- 
livered a lecture in Paisley, under the auspices of the 
Philosophical Institution, the subject being entitled 
“‘ Records of the Past.” Mr. Phene, in the course of 
his remarks, drew attention to a remarkable monu- 
ment he had just discovered in Ayrshire, on the 
estates of the Earl of Eglinton and Winton, near 
Skelmorlie Castle, thé residence of Mr. John Graham, 
who had erected it in connection with the old feudal 
fortress of the Montgomeries, Near this castle is a 
remarkable mound, with a long serpentine embank- 
ment, the two being now severed by a roadway, and 
on this mound, which is partly natural and partly 
artificial, he had discovered, in the course of excava- 
tions, under a thick deposit of vegetable mould, the 
evident growth of centuries, a paved platform in the 
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shape of a segment of acircle ; and, curiously enough, 
just covering that space in the points of the compass 
that the sun would never reach in this latitude on 
the longest summer’s day, an evidence, he considered, 
of solar rites, either by completion of the solar fiery 
circle, at that time of the year when it was only de- 
ficient to the extent filled by the platform, or to pro- 
pitiate, or guard against the power of evil, whose 
abode was attributed by the magi to that part of the 
universe the sun never visited—the north. The 
platform was 80ft. long, and 5ft. wide, extended 
from north-east to north-west, and showed evidences 
of anextensive burning. It was so screened, both 
to sea and landward, as evidently not to have been 
used asa beacon. Other discoveries on the Earl of 
Eglinton’s estate had been made. Amongst the 
ashes and charcoal, on careful washing, were found 
quantities of small fragments of calcined bones, 
which seemed to him to imply a place of sacrifice. 


Tue Arcurrecrt To THE EpinsurGH [MPROVE- 
MENT Trust.—At ameetingof the Edinburgh Im- 
provement Trustees on Friday last, an attempt was 
made to resist the re-appointment of the two architects 
tothe Trust. Bailie Lewis said that in the present 
circumstances of the Trust it was extreme folly to 
continue to employ two architects. Any gentleman 
conversant with the work done during the last two 
years, and more especially the past year, would at 
once see that it was a wanton waste of money to 
employ two architects, at £300 a-year each. He 
thought it was perfectly obvious that they could get 
on very well with one architect, and he moved that 
only one be now appointed, at a salary of £300 a 
year. Mr. Gowans said the Trust had at present 
two gentlemen familiar with the work they had on 
hand, and considering what there was to do inregard 
to Adam-square and Chambers-street, he thought 
there would be no saving in dispensing with one of 
them. He proposed that Messrs. Cousin & Lessels 
be reappointed architects to the Trust. A division 
being first taken on Mr. Gowans’ amendment, it was 
negatived by 17 to 8, two trustees declining to vote. 
On a further division a remit was made to the Works 
Committee to reconsider the matter. 


Tue Pusric Heatra Acr.—At a conference 
held at Norwich on Saturday, a scheme was sub- 
mitted for the appointment of medical officers of 
health and inspectors of nuisances, under the Public 
Health Act. Lord Kimberley, who was present, 
remarked that in order to secure the services of 
thoroughly competent men, large areas were indis- 
pensable. One of the evils which the country 
suffered was the infinite multiplication of authori- 
ties for government purposes. 


CuinesE Sxittep Lasour.—In a book lately 
published by the Consul of Shanghai, he says that 
the Chinese are peculiarly fit for competing in the 
great labour market of the world. They are good 
agriculturists, mechanics, labourers, and sailors, and 
they possess all the intelligence, delicacy of touch, 
and unwearying patience which are necessary to 
render them the first machinists and manufacturers, 
and that they, as a nation, are worthy of the serious 
attention of both employers and workmen in these 
days of strikes in every department of British skill 
and industry. 

Bupcer or THE BoArp or Works. — The 
Metropolitan Board of Works was on Friday last 
chiefly occupied in considering the financial state- 
ment for 1873, introduced in an elaborate speech by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. Dresser- 
Rogers. The total net charge estimated for the 
coming year is £232,562, which is equivalent to a 
rate of under 23d. in the pound on the present 
rental of the metropolis £20,367,298. Last year the 
total net charge was £223,251, equal to a rate of 
2°68d. in the pound ontherental (then £19,271,981). 
The increase is mainly under certain heads of the 
working expenditure of the Board. There is acon- 
siderable increase under the head of sewerage and 
drainage, traceable, no doubt, to the augmentation of 
wages. The lighting and maintenance of the 
Thames Embankment being now undertaken by the 
Board, accounts for an additional outlay of nearly 
£3,000; and the charge for the supervision, &c.,, of 
parks and open spaces is also increasing, as more 
ground is being acquired for the public benefit. The 
working expenses of the fire brigade are estimated at 
£455,218, or £4,886 more than the expenditure of 
1872—an increase mainly caused by the recently- 
granted increase of the firemen’s pay. 


VARIETIES OF TuURPENTINE.—There are four 
sorts of turpentine,: Venice turpentine exudes from 
the larch—strong smell, hot, disagreeable taste; the 
Chian or Cyprus turpentine, pistachio tree, a fragrant 
smell, a _ bitterish pungent taste; Strasburg 
turpentine, an agreeable aromatic odour, uncom- 
monly bitter taste, very clear; common turpentine 
from the spruce fir, disagreeable odour and taste. j 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Waste or Parper.—The Publishers’ Circular, 
referring to the inadequate supply of material for 
making good paper, says:—‘‘ Some saving might be 
made, since we shall be forced to economise, in letter 
and note paper. Why should not society submit to 
allow it to be proper and fashionable to send only 
one leaf or half a sheet of note or letter paper, since, 
in seven cases out of ten, letters are written on one 
side only? ‘ Paper-sparing Pope’ set a very good 
example more than a century and a half ago in writ- 
ing his poems, and even his letters to noblemen and 
gentlemen, on the blank half-sheets torn from the 
letters he had received; and, as may be seen by his 
MSS. in the British Museum, contrived to utilise the 
blank sides of the wrappers or envelopes of such 
letters. Would we had more paper-sparers among us!” 


Mr. Ruskin AND HIs WorkinG Men.—In open- 
ing his Fors Claveriga for December, Mr. Ruskin 
writes :—‘‘ My friends,—I shall not call you so any 
more after this Christmas ; first, because things have 
chanced to me of late which have made me too sulky 
to be friends with anybody; secondly, because in the 
two years during which I have been writing these 
letters, not one of you have sent me a friendly 
word of answer ; lastly, because even if you were 
my friends, it would be waste print to call you so once 
amonth. Nor shall I sign myself, faithfully yours, 
anymore, being far from faithfully my own, and 
having found most other people anything but 
faithfully mine. Nor shall I sign my name, for I 
never like the look of it, being, I apprehend, only 
short for ‘rough skin’ in the sense of ‘pig-skin’ (and 
indeed, the planet under which I was born, Saturn, 
has supreme power over pigs); nor can I find 
historical mention of any other form of the name, 
except one I made no reference to when it occurred, 
as that of the leading devil of four—red skin, blueskin, 
and I forget the skins of the other two—who per- 
formed in a religious play of the fourteenth century, 
which was nearly as comic as the religious earnest- 
ness of our own century. So that the letters will 
begin henceforward without address, and close 
without signature. You will probably know whom 
they come from, and I don’t in the least care where 
they go to.” 


Tue THAames EMBANKMENT.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Committee of Works stated, with reference to a letter 
that had been received from the ChelseaVestry, ask- 
ing the Board to continue the Embankment from 
Battersea Bridge to the camp-shedding opposite 
Cremorne Gardens, on the alternative conditions 
mentioned, that they saw no reason to depart from 
the opinion submitted to the Board on the 17th of 
May last—viz., that the Board would not be justified 
in continuing the Embankment as suggested. 


Ipswich.—At a recent meeting of the School 
Board, the chairman said he had had under con- 
sideration the rules issued by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which had been sent by Mr. 
Eyton, architect for Argyll-street School, in support 
of an application by him for payment to him of 5 
per cent. upon the instalments paid to the builders, 
or half the commission on signing the contract and 
the remainder on the completion of the work, and it 
seemed that those rules supported the claim. The 
rules, however, were not in any way binding on the 
Board. It was agreed that £25, 5 per cent. on the 
instalment paid to the builder, be paid to Mr. Eyton. 


SHEFFIELD.—The Unstone National Schools are 
now approaching completion, the work having been 
pushed on with much vigour by the contractors, 
Messrs Platts Brothers, masons, Dronfield, and 
Messrs Broomhead, joiners, Whittington Moor.— 
The proposed new national school at Coalaston, 
which will be a neat structure of stone, 20ft. by 
40ft. with class-rooms, the cost being upwards of 
£400, will be commenced at anearly date. The con- 
tractors are Mr. J. Tomlinson, mason, and Mr. 
James Bramhall, joiner, Dronfield. 


———>—_—_ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

RoTHERHAM.—At a special meeting of the Rother- 
ham Town Council on the 18th inst., it was resolved, 
on the motion of the Mayor, ‘That all owners or 
occupiers of property within the borough of Rother- 
ham do amend their system of drainage by having a 
gulley placed outside their premises, thus preventing 
the sewer gases from escaping inside their houses, 
the object being to make a severance between the 
sinkstone and the sewer by means of such gulley.” 
The Mayor said he had called a special meeting of 
the Council in consequence of what Dr. Hardwicke 
had told him about the imperfect state of the drainage 
In a great many of the houses he visited. In some 
of the houses where typhoid fever prevailed there 
was no trap between the sinkstone and the main 
sewer, and in many cases where there were traps 
they were so defective as to be utterly useless. The 


screws that were made for clearing out the traps 
were in some cases gone altogether, and there was, 
on the whole, sufficient cause to account for the fever 
in a great many of the houses where it prevailed. 
There were about 1,600 houses in the borough which 
directly communicated with the sewers from the 
sinkstone. Undoubtedly the typhoid fever prevail- 
ing in the town was caused by sewer gases, and not 
by the water, which, on analysis by Mr. Baker, of 
Sheffield, had been found very good and wholesome. 


THe Constant Supply oF WATER FOR 
Lonpon.—This desideratum, so long talked of, 
would appear to be as far off asever. Ata meeting 
of the S. Pancras Vestry on the 18th inst., the 
General Purposes Committee reported that they had 
further considered the regulations under the Metro- 
politan Water Act, 1871, and the communications 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works thereon, and 
they recommended that it be suggested to the Board 
that no further action should be taken by them on 
the subject untilsome amendment had been made in 
the Act, andin the regulations of the Board of Trade. 
The recommendation was adopted. 


IpswicH.—A very important report has just been 
addressed to the Ipswich Corporation by Professor 
Voelcker upon the sewerage of thetown, The re- 
port summarily disposes of all the schemes that 
have been propounded for dealing with the sewer- 
age problem in this town'since the plan of Mr. Peter 
Bruff was submitted to the Corporation some 
fifteen years ago, and it seems probable that to Mr. 
Bruff’s plan the authorities will have,to go back at 
last. After some general remarks upon the most 
effectual plan of disposing of town sewage, Dr. 
Voelcker proceeds to give the results of an analysis 
of two samples of Ipswich sewage which had been 
sent to him. 

———»>__——- 


CHIPS. 

On Wednesday, the 11th inst., the new Congrega- 
tional Chapel at Sutton Valence was opened. The 
building has been erected from the design of Messrs. 
Sulman & Rhodes, architects, London, by Messrs. 
Wright Brothers & Co., contractors, Croydon. The 
design is simple Gothic; it is substantially built of 
Kentish rag stone with Bath stone facings, having a 
spire about 70ft. high, and will accommodate about 
400 worshippers. 


At a special Chapter held in the Deanery, Ely, on 
Wednesday, the 18th inst., Mr. R. Reynolds Rowe, 
F.S.A., architect, Cambridge, was appointed surveyor 
to the Dean and Chapter, and Mr. John Bacon, of 
Ely, was appointed clerk of works. 


The new (Roman) Catholic schools in Lawson- 
street, Middlesbrough, are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The plans were prepared by Messrs. 
Hunter & Carr, architects, of Middlesbrough ; Mr. 
H. Hallgate is the builder. 


Another statue, one of the works from Cyprus, 
says the Atheneum, has been placed in the hall at 
the British Museum, near the Assyrian bulls. The 
case for antiquities of this class is now filled with 
objects from the Laing collection, consisting of 
about a score of heads of statues, mostly of less than 
life size, and exhibiting considerable differences in 
execution and style, with a common manner. 


The Paddington Vestry has decided to take into its 
own hands the scavenging and watering of the 
streets of the parish. 


The three candidates presented by the Académie 
des Beaux Arts for the office of Directors of the 
School of Rome are MM. Lenepveu, Jouffroy, and 
Martinet. 

Several of the pinnacles of Oriel College Chapel, 
and one of the pinnacles of S. John’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, were blown down during the late gales. 


Mr. W. H. J. Weale, the well-known antiquary 
and writer on the archeology of art, is to describe, 
for the Science and Art Department, the Flemish 
pottery, seals, &c., in the South Kensington Museum. 

The municipality of Terni have proposed to erect 
a monument to Tacitus in their city, and in 1875 the 
municipality of Certaldo intend to raise a monument 
in honour of Giovanni Boccaccio. 


A new Congregational Church was opened on 
Sunday at Hamilton, N.B. The estimated cost of 
the building, which is a neat Continental Gothic 
structure, with accommodation for 362 sitters, is 
between £1,300 and £1,400. : 


The new hall in connection with the Melbourne 
Mechanics’ Institute, or Athensum, was opened by 
the Governor of Victoria on the19th November. The 
hall will seat 1,000 persons comfortably, and, with 
the exception of the Town Hall, this is the largest in 
Melbourne or the suburbs. The cost of the works 
will be £7,000. 

Mr. George Smith, the Assyriologist, is on his 
way to the East, for the purpose of making excayva- 
tions at Nineveh. 

The use of tinfoil for covering walls has been 
attracting some attention in France. In the Revue 
Hebdomadaire de Chimie Scientifique et Industrielle 
is an exhaustive paper, by Daniel & Co., “On the 
Use of Tinfoil Instead of Paper for Covering Walls, 
and on the Process of Applying Colours to that 
Material.” 
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WAGES MOVEMENT, 

BiRMINGHAM.—A meeting of the master builders 
was held on Monday night, at the Acorn Hotel, Temple- 
street, to take into consideration the notices received 
from the men asking for an alteration in the working 
rules. The men, in these notices, demand an exten- 
sive rise of wages, and the carpenters and joiners 
require a reduction of hours as well. These are the ' 
principal points, but there are details as to walking 
hours, &. At the meeting last night the master 
builders agreed upon a new set of rules, which they 
will issue as a counter notice. The representatives of 
both parties will meet to discuss the points at issue, 
and in the event of their being unable to agree, the 
dispute will be referred to arbitration. 


DARWEN.—The quarrymen of Darwen have sent in 
a demand to their masters for an advance of 3s. per 


week, 
TENDERS. 


ASTON FLAMVILLE.—For rebuilding the nave and tower 
of Aston Flamville Church, Leicestershire. Mr. William 
Smith, John-street, Adelphi, architect :— 

Law & Sons (accepted).......ccsesessressere eseeeee L1ZBD 


BRUNTINGTHORPE.—For rebuilding the parish church at 


Bruntingthorpe, Leicestershire. Mr. Wm. Smith, John- 

street, Adelphi, architect :— 
LOVCOAY \ccsvsccesssecscosees oie neeeeee evoee £1856:14 2 
Osborne Brothers...........+0+ x 1762" 0. 0 
Law & ‘SOnSs.ccccccsccsvccueasteussgeaetereente 1724 8 6 
Herbert 2.2554. cacsossovccovorstrsuean sa eeeueeeee 1654 0 0 
Bennett .v.i.c.sscseeoecoss caveotdslvetavaienseons 1582 0 0 
Allen (accepted)........scscseccases haere - 1580 0 0 


CAMDEN Town.—For additions to the Brewery, Camden 
Town, for Messrs. Garrett. Mr. F. Peek, architect :— 


Perry: & O0:.,..csccscccvsstarsetacceeemeteee asecantes «- £2200 
Manley & Rogers..... avacegategehdeesedetTieeree Rk ae pS 
Downs & Co.......00 Soetalsesstasteettoee Sesh athred ers 2116 
Newman & Mann........... eascydnivectandevesbapes . 1876 


HEREFORD.—For the erection of the Ross Board Schools, 
Hereford. Mr. G. Pearson, surveyor :— 


Hawn... .cssescosuccsss somes chepeurseaverers . £6900 0 0 
Spring Ah ccsetescescoenteeenee ds eacganteneteaene . 6592 0 0 
Edwards & Hine..... eduavs svaeeeeutaneuee - 5630.0 0 
Ke@Mpsessassesseesees ocpcevn'vanedersaud acavaieet - 5499 0 0 
Jones & SOM sseccscevessenacicasemeneneees 5300 0 0 
Meredith.......... avesneuvaue auveston suse, BOBTZ =O 0 
Griffiths......... socnepcnesppraln van petsavesavacee 5270 0 0 
Clutterbuck coossee (4994 10° Q 
HVeY alll ...issesss vole daa'ckdeceesveccnieeeemeeenee 4984 0 0 
Welsbt.cci teas Stee asesdadedevswnsevonsee 4970 0 0 
Coleman BrotherS.......0:.csssessescesssce . 4981 0 0 
BOWS sscuvedsourecsceateberairs suaenenemmeeet cs 4697 0 0 


KINGSWOOD WARREN.—For the erection of stable build- 
ings at Kingswood Warren, Surrey. Mr. William Smith, 
John-street, Adelphi, architect :— 


Rayment ...ccsecssassscacteuseseeuneneeeeee eee sdyessee OLODO 
BYOWD..sscscssacchencsaveataeeeoteeeeeneernenereene SeosteaeeLOO0 
Manley & Rogers: ..scesssesssalnoeaseseneeeeceees 1464 
"Wagner.....ccosvscvsorsentuetunl saeeune tee neeeeenaenaeee 1400 
Potter & Ferrige (accepted).......crccccocconee 1346 


NEWPORT (Mon.).—For the erection of new schools at 
Cwmbran, near Newport, Mon. Mr. Lansdowne, New- 
port, architect :— 


J OWES avs cceavepeasesteens an asadeSuonsecoumans easaka tee vases GO290 
Parry. & SON... .cesscaceakvasuananaeeeiee 2750 
Bevan & Son 2570 
Lindon ..... ececstandbacuseducpeaeeenee ee 2400 
Mil@s'Zezcces0 eae 2382 
Parfitt: <Seztesenusecsdeseee sabaspadaceenee i (2250 
Christopher (too late)....... Stsserentone sresvendaee tone 
SouTH SHIELDS.—For fitting up the Free Library, 


Borough of South Shields, with pitch-pine book-cases,, 
counters, &c., and altering and extending lavatory, w.cs., 


&c. Mr. Matthew Hall, borough surveyor:— 
Library Lavatory, 
Fittings. &Co 
£ 
Suddards.... 95 
Chapman .. _ 
Scott & Co 120 
Nichol .... 118 
Purvis..... 93* 
Fisburn ....... AcAh ae 105 
Harwood) “scssecosssstectrene sense eeneete 110 


* Accepted. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For new sewer from Claremont 
to Orchard-street, Weston-super-Mare, for the Drainage 
Committee :— 


BUitsON 052:; cose decececuascemaeeees Sesbesaecae £5440 0 0 
Neave & Sons..... eaeaeeeta schaseabnesawe apace, 439L18)0 
Harvey .& Sormesccsicciiccecsapaemeeee 4250 0 0 
Stradling/& Som soit cecscoscatussteaeeee 3995 15 0 
Merry wearicsssccwsesceerseeure cvecsovease POGzOaZO, 0 
AVION ci ceassccucsddvecssoeeeds seeaveaeeeeeenee . 3245 0 0 
Hando (accepted) ........... os ccgaeueeeeeee a. 81 DO, 0:0 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—For erecting governor’s house and 
porter’s lodge, for the Board of Guardians :— 
Nelson | ....sccoaes Salah Uaeduaatae seve es chess esse £1140 


nm) 
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Groves (ACCEPtEA)..........ceccereesers ene 
aan “ational 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents.—ROOFING 
SLATES—Bangor, Blue, Red,and Green. Blue, Portmadoc, 
and Whitland Abbey Green. The new “Permanent” 
Green, weight the same as Bangor and uniformity of 
cleavage equal. Marble and Enamelled Slate Chimney- 
pieces. Inscription Tablets, &c. Stoves, Ranges, and 
Builders’ Ironmongery. A. & G.’s SPECIAL RED RIDGE 
TILES. Large Show of all Goods at 14 and 15, Bury- 
street, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. Drawings and Prices 
upon application accompanying trade card. 
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